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Accounting.    Cost .'.  .  . .  .>.-.'.i-.i»'- v*-;^ 

Acme  Thread  Kollins  Ma<'hine.^,-,  .■..'i.»  V,- 
Age   Ljmit    on    the   Erie.  .■..,,.•■•.'.>_•.-.. r-> 

Age  of  a  Man,  The.  •  .v^r  ••'■?••••■•'•,•  •* 
Air   Hralie    Hose    Specifli  ati6n».  i'.  .\;. .; -,268, 

Air  Drum    Hoist,    Pneumatic.  .  . . ".  .* . ;' 

Air  Pumps.    Lubricator    for 

Air  Pumps.  Testing  After  General  Repairs 
Air  Pump,    Tc-t    of,    Westinghouse    Cross 

Compound 

.Mioliol    and    Ga.soline,    Comparative   Te.-ts 

of     •  •_•  *'*■•  f  f.'.'^-^  #••»  •  •  •._• 

Allan   Valve    Motion.  .  .  .  ;..•,«;:.  i-.v.  <,;•'■;. .-...i:.' 

Allfree-llubholl    Cylinders   and    Valves.   C,. 

U.    I.    &    P •  • 

Allfree-Hubbeil    Valve   Gear 

AHis-Chalmers  100-Ton  Flat  Car..,...-- 
Anvcrican  Dead  Weight  Tester.  :.v;,.-.  ,.> 
.V.MKiiUA.N'    E.\(;i.\KER  Tcsts  on   Kocbinotive 

Draft    Appliances 

.Ameiicau   LiOck    Nut 

x\nierican  I..O(''iiiiotivc    \Vork.s    Locomotive, 

29*.    59*.    70*,    96*.    130*,    2():J*.    2.">.">*, 

262*.    334*.    346*,    3ri!t*.    ;!!»2*, 

.American    Moulder,    4-Column    Outside.  .  .  . 

Americaoi   Moulder,    Inside 

American   Planer    and    Matcher i;...".;-.\..l ■.,.'. 

American   Radial  Drill. 

American   Railroads,    Employees    on 

American   Railway  Congress,  Proposed.  .  .  . 

-American   Shaper,    Heavy    Pack    (Jeared... 

American  Timber    Sizer 

American  Tool  Works  Compaiiv  Tools, 

116 

.American  Wood  Working  Machinerv  Com- 
pany Tools 36*.    1.^)5*,   247*, 

Angle  Cock,   I»ck   Handle  for..;.,,...... 

Angus   Shops,    Power    Distribution...'..... 

Angus  Shops,    Production    Improvements.. 

Angus   Shops,    Storehouse    Methods 

Angus   Shops,    Turning    Driving    Wheels.  .  . 

Apprentices,  Improved    Conditions    for.  .-.  . 

Apprentices,   Instruction,  of 

Apprenticeship,    Special . ,  , ;..., , ^ Vi . Vivr.  i . 

.\rnistrong  Adjustable  Bushings  for  Die 
Sto<ks    

Armstrong   Double   Tapered    Dies 

Armstrong  Ratchet  Attachment  for  Die 
Stocks     ',.. .  v..  i..r>, ;  ..ii 

-Vrticulated    Locomotivi".   The7'.  .':  .'.'..■.'.'.:. 

Ash  Pits,  East  Altooua  Freight  I><jcoino- 
tive    Terminal 

At( bison, 'Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  (See  Santa 
Fe.) 

Atkinson.    A.    S.,    In    the    Railroad   Shops.. 

Atlantic  Type  Da  lanced  Compound  Ixico- 
motive,  P.   R.    R 

Atlantic  Type  llalacced  Compound  Loco- 
motive, U.   P.    R.    R 

Atlantic  Type   Loco..    Harriman    Lines.... 

Austin,  J.  C,  Finish  on   Patterus... . . .  .  .  . 


469 

112* 

358 

350 

316 

460* 

36* 

442* 

239 

363 
326 

334* 

328 
188* 
314* 

228* 
ins* 


*,  411* 
.  247* 
. .  366* 
.'.  1.'j5* 
.  157* 
.16 
.  204 
.  116* 
.   36* 

♦,  157* 

366* 
111* 
»• 
24* 
422 
54* 
227 
390 
430 


447» 
159* 

314* 
377 

47» 


94 

70* 

308* 

139* 

236 


Automatic  Connectom-  » i  v":-,;  v.- '. ,.  • » ..268,     317 
-Automatic  Hose  Couplers.  .  .  ........  .268,      ai7 


Automohile  Car,  L.  S.  Ac  M.  S.  Ry.  .  .  ., 

Automobile   Efficiency   Test.  ..'V V. v.  .•/;.. 
Automobile   Racing     .......•.,-,'.,;...■;;'• 

Automobile  Testing    Plantv  . . . ... .  ''^,^: 

Aveiill,   E.   A.,   Appointmeot,  v'jij,-,. /i;,:.'. 
Axle,  Crauk,  N.   P.   Ry . .....»..;,.»".  ;.i.. 

Axle,   Crauk,    Santa   Fc.  ...Vv.-.-   --r'' »"'^t- 

Axle  Crank,   U.   P.   K.   Rwiv- i:  jvt.  ^^;  .' 


302* 

265 

4S5 

69 

412* 

437* 
308* 


Axle  Limits 


Balanced  Compound 

lialanced  Compound. 
Santa     Fe . 

Balanced  Compound, 
V.    P.    R.    R 

Balanced  f;omnound, 
N..   C.    *■    ot.    L.  .  . 

Balanced  ComiMiund 
Northern    Pacific 


.268,     281 


B 

lAJcomotive. . . 


-2,-  Locomotive. 
;..,;,.  .  ...434*. 


2- 

4— 4— ^2,  Locomotive/ 
4 — 6-— O.  Locomotive,; 


4^^^ — 2.  Locomotivey 
Ky.....  ..... ... 

Balanced  Compound    Loco,,    3-cyllnder.  .  .  . 

Bal.Ttned   Compound    !»(  o..    4-('y!indr  r  .  ,  .  . 

Balanced  Compound   l..<)coniotivca.  Compar- 
ative   Dimensions .  .  .  . 

Balanced  Compound   Loco.,   P.   R.   R..  . 

Halanced   Simple      Lo<o.,      Belgium      State 

Railways     ...,..,. .  ., , .  .  . 

rUilanced  Simple  I..OCO.,  Co«ter.  i  ."Vy  j.  .  .  . 
Balanicd  Simple  I^oio..  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry., 
Baldwin    Locomotive    Output,     l!K>r> .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Baldwin   Locomotive      Works      locomotive 
27*,   a'.)*,    70*.    104*.    13'.»*.    144*.    231* 
300*,  308*.  364*.  371*,  4.34*, 
Baldwin,    Mathias,    Statue   of ...  , 

Ball,    H.    F.,    President's    Address,    M.M. 

Association .... .... 

B.   &  O.   Consolidation     Locomotive....... 

B.   &  O.   Motive     Power i ;.  ^ ..'. . . .  . 

B.  &  O.  Pacific  Type  Locomotive.:"..,;... 
B.  &  O.  50-Ton  Hart  Convertible  Car... .. 
Basford.    G.     M.,     Mechanical    ncpaitnietit 

Has  a   ITuture.  ,  . .,; 

Bearings,    Car    and    Lotomotive.  .  .  .  .  ...  .  .  . 

ISedier-Brainard     Milling    Miichine.  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Becker-Bralnard     Universal     MiHiirg    Ma- 
chine  ;  _ 

Belgium    State    Railways.    Simple    4-Cylin- 
der  Pas.s.  Loco,   with  Superheater...... 

Belting.    Care    of   on    the    Sai'ta  Fe.  .  .  .  .  . 

Belts,  Cleaning  and   Oiling.  ,...:..  .,j,,, 
Belting    Specifications,    Santa 'Pe.  ,);./:. .' 
Bement    4-Head    Milling    .Machine.  ...i  ;...  . 

Bending   Rolls.   Bement-Miles. ......  i..  .  . 

Betterment   Work   on  the  Santa   Fe..451*, 
Bickford    Mud    Ring    Drill .,....,  i,  ,...,..  . 

Bickford  Plain  Radial  Drill  .'.V;  .Vv;.,..  . 
Bignall  &  Keeler  New  Rolling  Pipe  Cutter 
Bignall   &   Keeler   Pipe  Machine 75*. 

Blacksmiths'       Association.       International 
Railroad     Master 


367 
481* 

41 1* 
230 
236 

414 
70* 

217» 

269 

291  • 

79 

4><]* 
64 

251* 
29* 
2r)5» 
255* 
?41* 

201 

53 

115* 

37* 

217* 

455* 

.38T 

465* 

244* 

117* 

478 

35* 

444* 

486* 

405* 

314 


Blacksmith  Shop,   Discipline  in.  by  A;  W. 

MeCaslin     398 

Dlow-off  Cocks,   Standard,   L.    S.   &   M.   S. 

Ry '■*■<* 

Blower,   Sturtevaut,    High-Pressure 76* 

Blue    Printing    Ma(  hine,    Everett-McAdam .  445* 

Blue  Prints,    .Making    White    Lines   on....  12S 

Blue   Prints,    Writing  on !■' 

Boiler,  2— 8—0  Type,  C.   P.    R.  ..........  102* 

Boiler,  4—6 — 0  Type,  C.  P.  R.  ;l..;.r.„.  164* 

Boilvr,   4— ^t;— 2   Type.  C.    P.    R .  .  !*•■'•* 

Boiler,  4—6—2  Ty|»e.  N,  &  W.   Ry 359* 

•Boiler,  4— «— 2   Type.    N^;-P!i    Ry 392* 

Doiler  Circulation     .......,!..,,.,...,,.  127 

Boiler  with    Conibu.^tlon    Chamber,    N.    P. 

Ry. ..;...,;,......;.....  594* 

IJoiler  Crown    Sheets,    Ptat    and    OtirvtKl .  .  158 

Boiler  Design,    Locomotive,    Some    Es.scn- 

tials    of 58 

©oiler  Explosinns.     Locomotive.... 95 

Boiler   Makers'     Association,     lAtematioual 

Ry. ..,..194 

BoHer  Pressure,  185  or  200  lbs..  Dr.  Goss, 

310.  311* 

Boiler  Pressure,    Reducing 140,  I80 

Boiler,   Riegel,  Water  Tube. 

136*.   181.   182,  236 

Boiler,  Steam.  Motor   Car,   C,    P     R......  332* 

Boiler  Tube    Diameter 154 

Boiler,  Water   Tube,    Ricgci. 

13<;*.   IKI.  182,  236 

Bonus       Systeui'— See       Individual       Effort 
Meth«^. 

Books.    38,   119.    160,    196,   248.    329.    369. 

4<"»8.   448   488 

Books,    Text.    Needed 477 

Boring,  Lathe  .\ttae)imcut  for 76* 

Boring  Mill,  Turning  Eccentr4«-8  on 190* 

Boston  &   Maine  2 — 8 — 0    TxMotiiofive 96* 

Boston   a    Maine    Produc-ti<,n     Improvi  nienls  20* 

Boutell,  Hugh  G.,  Safety  Device  in  Engine 

Cab     :  .  .-. 182* 

Box  Car,  4<>-Ton  Sf-nndard,  C.  .a.\i  &  P..  223* 

Boyco  Off-Set  Flue  .Sbee(. . .  .*..«.. 365* 

Brake   Beams  .  .  . ..  .\,;...  J*/l:.x.^v.;.J.  .  .  .268.  279* 

Braki-   Pro-sure-. Adjusting     toljli^     aod 

Loaded    Train- T .:..'....  309 

Brake  Shoes .  268,  315 

Brake   Shoe   Key    Forging    Deviie 464* 

Brakes.  High  Speed 268,  281 

Brasses    Milling   Car 265* 

Bri(  k   Arch,    Wade-Nic-holson    Hollow 154* 

Bridgeport     Combination     Wet     and     Dry 

Grinder     ^ 486* 

Briquettes   as   Ijocomotive   Fuel............  363 

Brooks,  Paul  R..  Riegel  Water  Tabe  Boiler.  182 

Brooks.  Paul  R.,  The  Sur.  harge  Problem.  .  438 

Bulldozing  and  Forging  Ma*'hines 22Y 

Burlington    .Association    of   Operating   Offi- 
cers   . 242 

Burnisher   for   Driving  Journals 261* 

Bushing   Extractor,    Piston    Valve 460* 

Butler  Friction   Attacbrpcnt,  Piper  Patents,  68* 


Cab.  Safety  Device   in 182* 

Cabinet  Shop,    South   Louisville   Shops....  381* 
Callaghan.     J.     H..    Checking    Intake    and 

Output  of  Material   Delivered  to  S-bop."- .  .  422 

Campbell,   G.    M.,   Power  Required   by   Mo- 
tor-Driven   Machine    r'o)'.^. lOli*.   148* 

Campbell,    G.    M.,    Result    of   Motor-Driven 

Tools  at   McKees   Rocks   Shops 31,       79 

Campbell,  H.  A.  P.,  Semi-Elliptic  Springs.      309 
Cau.  Pac,  Angus   Shops,    Power    Distribu- 
tion            9* 

Can.   Pac.   Cast  Steel  Driving  Wheel  Cen- 
ters    , 477» 

Can.   Pac.   Consolidation    Loco.  .,,•*;»>-,...  .  161* 

Can.  Pac.   Dynamometer  Car. 237* 

Can.   Pac.   Loiomotive  Performance   Sheet.s,  205 

Can.    Pac.   Motor    Car 294*,  332» 

Can.   Pac,  Pacific   Type  Locomotive 161* 

C3an.  Pac.  Production    Improvements 24* 

Can.       Pac,       Standardizing       Locomotive 

Equipment    126,    161*,    212»,  388* 

Can.   Pac,  Storehouse    Methods 422 

Can.   Pac,   Superheated  Steam  on 191* 

Can.  Pac.   Superheater    41* 

Can.   Pac.   10-\Vhccl    Loco 161* 

Can.   Pac,  Turning   Driving  Wheel- 54* 

Car,  Automobile    and    Furniture,    L.    S.    & 
M.    S 302* 

Car,   Box,  40-Ton,  C,  R.  I.  &.  P.... ;,,...    223* 

Gars    Built   in    1905 .  .  .  .v,  . . .        93 

Car,   Coke  and  Sto<k,  Santa  Fe.  ..,.;....  .    417* 

Car  Construction    and   Its   Meoh-lnical    As- 
pect, Freight 211 

Cars,   Cost   of    Repairing   Steel    and    Wood, 
Harriman    Lines 337 

Car  Department,   Individual     Effort     Meth- 
od Applied  to 475 

Car  Department,  South  Louisville  Shops..  378* 

Car  Door  Operating  Gear 12* 

Oar,  Dynamometer,    C.    P.    R 237* 

Car  Ferries    ..,,..,......,  422 

Car,  Flat,   100-Ton   Capacity.-. ..'.... >;v, ;.!.  188* 

Car,  Furniture,   L.   S.   &   M.    S.  . 302* 

Car,  Gondola,    General    Service 180 

Car,  Gondola,    50-Ton    Steel.    Fri5=co,.„  v^. .  138* 

Car,   Gondola,  50-Ton,   111.    Cen .  ...  128* 

Car,   Gondola,   50-Ton   Steel,   P.    R.   R 11* 

Car,   Gondola,   50-Ton    Steel    Frame.    Santa 

Fe 484* 

Gar,  Gondola,   Hart,   B.   &   O,. 241* 

Car,   Hart   Convertible,    U.   *t   f).  ..•*•-• .-  241* 

Cars,  Heavy   Passenger ;.-.^  ...■.%-.  21 

Car?,  Heavy    Tonnage    of    Steel    for 118 

Car,  Hopper,    40-Ton    Steel,    P     &     L.     K. 

R.  R 53* 

Car,   Hopper,     100-Ton     Steel,     Mon.     Con. 

Ry 153* 

Car,  Hospital,    Erie 37fl 

Car,   Hot   Wheel.    So.    Altoona   Foundries.  .  124* 

Car,   Motor,   Can.   Pac.   Ry.  .,i.. .,. , .  .294*.  332* 

Car,   Motor,   D.   &  H.   Co vv.  v. 88* 

Car.    Motor,    Strang    System .10.3*,  .■562* 

Car,  Motor,  U.   P.   R.   R 187* 

Car,   Postal.    Steel    I'nderframe,    Santa   Fe,  .397* 

Car  Shops,   Long  Island   R.   R 345* 

Cars,  Steel,  Design  with  Reference  to  R^e- 

pairs     .....,.,  ...■>;,-,  .,,\u  « ;■;  ,,*.;, , .  18 

Cars.  Steel.   Designing..................  227 

Cars,   Steel,   DeveIopm»nl  of 11  • 

Car,   Steel   Pas.-enger,  in  a  Wreck 345 

Car,   Steel    Passenger,    P.    R.    U 361 

Car,   Steel   Pas.scnger  with  Side  Doors.  .  .  .  440* 

Cars,   Steel   vs.   Wooden 337 

Car,  Stock    and    Coke,    Steel    Underframe, 

Santa    F? 417* 

Car,  Tank.   P.   R.    R.   Patents.....::.....  92* 

Car,   Tank     v .;,.;,. .  .  .  269,  281 

Cars,   2-Story    Elevated /.. 349 

Car  Wheel   Grinder,   Norton 403* 

Car  Wheels,    Cast    Iron 362 

Car  Wheels.    Harder    Chills.....;,... 482 

Ca.st  Iron,  Specifications    of 272,  319 

Cast   Iron,  Test    of   High-Speed   Steel   on..  114* 

Casting,   The  Largest 444 

Ca.st    Steel    Tender    Frame,    C.     R.    R.    of 

X.    J 259* 

Casualties   on    English    Railways 221 

Catalogs.  39,   80,  120,  160,  200,  249.  288, 

-   329,  370,  40S,   449,  489 

Centerirg   Machine,   Double  Head 196* 

Center    of    Gravity    of   a    Locomotive,    Sim- 
Pie   Method  of  Determining 425* 


Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  Cast  Steel 

Tender    Frame 259* 

Central     Vermont    Railway,     Consolidation 

Locomotive   130* 

C,  B.  &  Q.  Pacific  Type  Locomotive 300* 

C,  B.  &  Q.  Prairie  Type  Locomotive....  300* 
C,   B.  &  Q.,   8,000-Gal.   Tender  Tank 19* 

OJti.  igo  &  Northwestern  Locomotive  Ten- 
der         348* 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Production  Im- 
provements        190* 

Chicago's    Freight    Tunnel 401,      558 

C,  R.  I.  &  P.  Consolidation  Locomotive..   334* 

C,  R.   I.  &   P.   Locomotive  Shops 1* 

C,  R.   I.  &  P.  40-Ton  Std.   Box  Car 223* 

C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Cast  Steel  Pass.  Truck.      96* 

Chimney,    Large   Steel-Concrete 89 

Chucks,   Value  of  Special 91 

Cincinnati     Machine    Tool    Company     Drill 

Press    Chuck 485* 

Cin-innati    Shaper,    32-in 67* 

Cincinnati.    72-in.    Improved   Planer 117* 

Classification  of  Locomotive  Repairs,  272,  282 
Coach    Shop,    South   Louisville    Shops 381* 

Coal     Consumption,     Rate     of.     St.    Louis 

Tests     214 

Coal    Wharf.    Ba.<t    Altoona    Freight    Ix)co- 

motive    Terminal 47* 

Coko  Racks,  Application  to  Gondola  Car.  .  13* 
Coke  and  Stock  Car,  35-Ton,  Santa  Fe.  .  417* 
Cole   Balanced    Compound    Loco.,    .Northern 

Pac.    Ry 411* 

dole   Balanced  Compound  Loco..  P.   R.  R..      70* 
Col".   F.   J.,   Superheated  Steam  on   Ameri- 
can   Ijocomotives 284 

Coleman,  Charle.-^,  Co-<ipcration  of  the  Or- 
dinary Mechanic  in  Increasing  Shop 
Output     439 

Coleman,  Charles,  Improving  Shop  Effi- 
ciency          183 

Coleman,  Charles,  The  Surcharge  Prob- 
lem          479 

College  Men,  Another   Wortl    to 60 

College  Men   and  the  Drafting   Room 227 

College  Men   in    Railroad    Service 437 

College  Men,  Three  Young 21 

College  Men,  Valuable    Advice    to 134* 

Collinwood  Shops,  Forging  at 1  12*,  235* 

Combustion  Chamber,  Nor.   Pac 392* 

Commercial    Engineer 157 

Compound  for  Road  Service,   Mallet 141 

Compound  Freight    Locomotives 202 

Compound  Loco.,   Articulated    390 

Compound  Loco.,   Mallet,    Erie 429* 

Compound   Loco.,   Mellin     130* 

Compound  Ixicomotive  (Sec  Balanced 
Compound.) 

Compound  Locomotives,    Test    of... 365 

Compound  Locomotive.  The    ...  ^„  „-:...  .  339 

Compound  Loco.,  3-Cylinder,  Balanced....  239 

Concrete  Railroad  Tie 207 

Connectors,    Automatic 268,  317 

Con.solldation  Loco..  Allfree-Hubbell  Cyl- 
inders, C,  R.   I.  &  P 334* 

Consolidation  Loco.,  B.    &    0 29»,  255 

Consolidation  I.,oco.,  B.    &   M 96* 

Consolidation  Loco..  Can.    Pac.    Ry 161* 

Consolidation  Loco.,  L.    S.   &    M.    S.    Ry .  .  .  262* 

Consolidation  Loco..    Mellin    Compound.    C. 

V.    Ry 130* 

Consolidation  Ix)co.,   P.   R.   R 70* 

Consolidation   Loco,  with  Walschaert  Valve 

Gear.    P.    R.    R 231* 

Co-operation   of  the   Ordinary   Mechanic    in 

Increasing    Shop    Output 439 

Core  Oven,   South  Altoona  Foundries 124* 

Corliss     Compound     Engine,     Low     Steam 

Consumption    104 

Cost  Accounting    469 

Cost  of  Material,    Importance  of   Knowing,  180 

Ooster,  E.   L.,   4-Cyl.    Bal.   Simple  Loco.  .  .  269 
Coster,    E.    L.,    Mathematical    Analysis    of 

the    Wal.schaert    Valve    Gear 426* 

Counterbalancing  Balanced  Compound  Lo- 
comotive      437* 

Counterbalance,  Distortion  of  Wheel  Cen- 
ters  and  Tires   Due  to 312 

Couplers,  Better  Fitting  Up   of 309 

Coupler,   Composite  Design  of 268,      280 

Couplers,  Test  of,  M.   C.   B 2G8,     280 

Cozad,  W.  S.,  Rational  Method  for  the  In- 
troduction    and     Manapoment     of     Piece 

Work     304* 

Crane.    Locomotive 278* 

Crank  Axle,  Northern   Pacific  Ry 412* 

Crank  Axle,   Santa    Fe 437* 

Crank  Axle,  U.   P.  R.   R 308* 


Crank   Pin   Press,    250-Ton,    Portable 401* 

Crank  Pin   Tester    263* 

Crown-Sheets,  Flat  and  Curved 158 

Cylinder.-^,   Allfree-Hubbell,   C,   R.   I.   &   P.,  334* 
Cylinders,  Bal  Comp.,  2 — 6 — 2  Type,  San- 
ta   Fe 482* 

Cylinder  Bu.shings,  Jig  for  Drilling  Steam 

Ports    in 190* 

Cylinders,  Cole  Balanced  Compound,  N.  P. 

Ry 412* 

Cylinders.   Design     of 6* 

Cylinders  for  4-Cyl.   Bal.    Simple   Loco...  293* 

Cylinders,   Standard.  C.   P.   R 212* 

Cylinders.  Steam  Motor  Car,  C.   P.   R....  332* 

Cylinders,  P.   R.    R.,  2—8—0  Type 232* 

Cylinders,  Young  Valve  Gear,  D.  &  H....  66* 

D 

Dailey,  F.  A.,  Convenient  Method  of  Valve 

Setting    182* 

Dead  Weight  Tester,  American 314* 

Deepwater  Ry.,  Mikado  Type  Locomotive..  27* 

D.  &  H.  Motor  Car 88* 

D.  &  H.  10- Wheel  Frt.  &  Pass.  Loco 65* 

Die  Stocks,  Adjustable    Bushings    for 447* 

Die  Stocks,   Ratchet  Attachment  for 314* 

Dies,  Double   Tapered .<**.,>.....  159* 

Dies  for  Forging  .Machines..:;;.!. 32* 

Dill    Slotter 273* 

Dispatching    System    Applied    to    Machine 

Shop    .".    471* 

Dome    and    Throttle,    Gt.    Northern    Mallet 
Compound    374* 

Door  Operating  Gear  for  Cars 12* 

Draft  Appliances,  Am.   E.vgineer  Tests...  228* 

Draft  Goar,   Application   of,  Westinghouse.      13* 

Draft  Gear,    Butler,    Piper   Patents 68* 

Draft  Gear,   McCord 274*,  309* 

Draft  Gear  Situation i , , . .  439 

Drafting  Room  and    College    Men.........  227 

Drafting  Room   Standards 430 

Draftsiiian's   Future 137 

Dreses,  Universal  Monitor  Lathe ;  35* 

Drills,  High    Speed.    Flat 458* 

Drill.   High-Speed.    Vertical    110* 

Drill.   Mud   Ring.    Bickford 35* 

Drill    Press    Chuck ,. 485* 

Drill.   Radial,   American ,..V.i,> 157* 

Drill,   Radial,    Bickford '..^...  444* 

Drill  Socket,  Sager  Automatic.  ..,.'..>,.: .  197* 

Driving  Box,  Standard,   C.   P.   R. /-i, . ;  ,-; . .  213* 

Driving  Wbeel    Centers,    Cast    Steel;.:...  477* 

Driving  Wheel   Lathes.    Good    Work    Done 
on    Old 357* 

Driving  Wheel  Lathe,  Heavy.  90-Inch....  245* 

Driving  Wheels.  Turning 126 

Driving  Wheels.  Turning,  C.    P.   R 54* 

Driving  Wheels.  Turning  of.  N.  Y.  Cen...      74* 
Drop  Tables,  East  Altoona  Roundhouse,  P. 

R.   R 84* 

Dry  Kiln,  South  Louisville  Shops 379* 

Dunn,  Morrill.  McCord  Draft  Gear 309* 

Dynamometer  Car,  Ci  P.  R 237* 


East  Altoona  Freight  Loco.  Terminal.  .46*.   81* 

East  Mollne  Shops,  C..  R.  I.  &  P 1* 

Eccentric   Strap   Liners.  Turning  Bra.ss...    242* 

Eccentric   Straps,    Milling 461* 

Eccentrics,   Turning  on   Boring  Mill 190* 

Echelon  Engine  House 108* 

Economical  Loss  In  Electric  Transmission.  14 
Economical  Working  of  locomotives,  Dalby  441 
Education  of  Railroad  Employees. 87,  100,  418 

Electric  Driving  of  Machine  Tools 155 

Electric  Locomotive,    B.   &   0 255* 

Electric  Locomotive,    Single    Phase,    N.    Y., 

N.  H.  &  H 184* 

Electric  vs.    Steam    Locomotives 101,  264 

Electric  Transmission,  Economical  Loss  In  14 
Electrical  Cutting  of  Steel  Beams  &  Girders  443 

Electrical  Driven  Machinery  and  the  Re- 
cording   Ammeter 430 

Electricity  on    Steam    Railroads 272,  286 

Electrification  of  the  L.   I.  R.   R.  .  .  .295*,  340* 

Electrification   of  a    StPam    Railroad 310 

Electrification,  Pennsylvania  R.  R 78 

Electrification,   St.    Clair  Tunnel 44 

Emerson.  Harrington,  Bettermgnt  Work  on 

the  Santa  Fe 451* 

Emer.son,  Harrington,  Shop  Betterment  and 
the  Individual  Effort  Method  of  Profit 
Sharing 61 


•'^ 


1i 


Emerson,      Harrington,       The       Surcharge 

Problem 4t...>^;,.».»  •  •    478 

Emery  Wheels,  Speed  of.  .  .  ^ .  .'...•."i". ..  .  .  .    440 

Employees  on  Amcritan  Railroads 16 

Encouraging  Employees  to  Make  Improve- 
ments      431 

E^ngine  Equipments,   Santa  Fe.  .........  .    475 

Engine  Failure,  What  Constitutes  an.....      15 

Engine  House,  A  New  Form  of 108* 

Knglue   House   Conditiors ........  ,,,^.  ...  .    221 

Engine  House  Construi-tion. . *..  <-;i4> '•  •  ■  •   100 

Engine  House  Des^ign ...  .  .  ■  •    415 

Engine  House  Running   Repair  Work. 272,   287 

Engine   Performances,   Santa   Fe 476* 

Engineer,   Qualifications    of 428 

Engineer,  Requisites  of  a   Successful 13 

Engineer,  True  Function   of 91 

Engineering    Graduates .  .  .  .  ....    299 

Erecting  Shop,  Output  of .  .  .>>'>..^v~-' V.>i  ^  .3aK)^.. 
Brie,  .\ge  Limit  on  .  . , . .  ..-.,,.',.>.-••>■».•-.■•.•:  ®^S 
Erie  Hospital    Car.  . ....  .V«>V«w^>  •■>.-.;»    376 

Erie,  Piecework  in  Shops.  . .>  . ;".    304* 

Erie,  Proposed   Mallet   Compound  L<ooo....    429* 

Espen  Lucas  Cold  Saws.......,*,..,.....    313* 

Estimating    Locomotive    Repair    Costs.  V ..    473 
Evaporation  per  Lb.  of  Coal.  St.  Louis  Test.s  215 
Everett-McAdam   Blue   Prii  ting   Machine. 
Exacto  Packing  Gauge  and  Cutter.  ...... 

Exhaust,  Mild .  ...  . .  ....,.>  .  -^  .  •■ 

Exhaust  Pipe,  Low  Pressure,  Ot.Noirthem 

Mallet    Compound.  ..........  :.....  . 

Experimental  Locomotives,   P.  B.  (li.v 


445* 

158* 

21 

374» 

70* 


F 


Fe. 


^  *••*■••!».- ■ 


•   •   »^  •  .•-•-.f  j»   . 


422 

278 
462* 


Ferries,    Car 

Ferris   Wheel    Destroyed. , 

Finished    Material,    Santa 

Firebox  and  Outer  Sheets,  Relative   Move 
ment    of .......,,,.-..>.. 

Firebox  Sheets,  Failure  of. 
Fire  Drick  Arch,  N.  P.  Ry, 

Fire  Kindling . , , . . . . ,  i . 

Firrman — Two    Not   Advisable.  ..>.\+V>' i'V 
Flat  Car,  100-Ton  Capacity. .  :.V;>  i ... .. 

Flexible    Staybolts .  J .  .v.  i^.  .271, 

Flexible   Stay  Bolt,  A  Nel¥. .y;i ,....;.,.> .. 

Floors,  Paint  Shop.  ....  ...  .  *  ;.,■'•>•  •  •  •  '•  •  • 

Flue  Cleaning  Machine.  ..... .  :-.V;.,v. . .  • . . 

Flue  Sheet,   Boyce  Offset.  .......  .  ^  .  .  .V.:.  . 

Flue    Sheet    Reamer,    High    Spevd.;:»U  .■.:.. 
Flues,   Best  Method  of  Settinfr<!.>j;;.V..-;,i.i.'.: .' 
Flues,  Cost  of  Ilandling. . . .  ..v- .-V»  i  vv-ii 

Flues,  Estimating  Weight  of.  .■.,,'.■...,-.';..  i; 
Foote-Burt  Staybolt   Drill.  .W-i  ^i ..;,  ...*.. 

Foreman,   Selecting ...■..■■.;.......;,-... 

Foreman,  The    Successful .  .  .... 

Foreman   and  His  Salary,     Round  HoU8e«. 
Foremens'   Wages   Increased.  .  ...  . .  .  .  .  .  , . 

Forging  and  Bulldozing  Mathines,  Value  of  227 
Forging  at  the  CoUingwood  Shop.-;.  L.   S.   & 
M.    S.    Ry ....142*, 

Forgings,  Example  of,  Topeka  Shops.  ,..  . 
Forging  Machines,  Dies  for.  . . ..  V. .  J  .  .  .  .  . 
Foundries,  South  Altoona,  P.  R.  R. .  .121*, 
Foundry,  Gray  Iron,  South  Altoona....... 

Foundry,  Wheel,  South  Altoona 

Fox  &  Ware  Driving  Wheel  Drivers 

Frames,  4 — 6 — 2  Type,  N.  P.   Ry 

Frame   Connection,   Great   Northern    Mallet 

Compound 373* 

Frame,   Driving  Truck,   Steam   Motor  Car, 

C.    P.    R 333* 

Frames,  Forging  and  Machining 157 

Frames,   Repairing 108* 

Frames,  Welding....  /;...;,;.:  vV..;.v.,.  .325 
Freight  Car  Construction  iand  Its  Mechani- 
cal   A.spect .    211 

Freight  Car  Repair  Shop,  South   l^uisville 

Shop> 384* 

Freight  Car  Shop,  South  Louisville   Shops.    382* 


347* 
358 

443* 
288 
9 
188* 
320* 
485* 

9 
152* 
365* 
458* 
^443.--" 

20 
389 
446* 
140 
202 
224 
224 


234* 
462* 
32* 
352* 
352* 
121* 
357* 
412* 


Freight  Loco. 
Freight  I.«co., 
Freight  Loco., 
Freight  Loco., 
Freight  Loco., 
Freight  Loco., 
Freight  Loco., 
Freight  Lo<'o., 
Freight  Loco., 
Freight  Loco., 
C.  V.  Ry... 
Fre 


0—8—8^0,    Eri(    R.   R 
2 — 6 — 2,  Gt.     Xortherr. 
2 — 6 — 2,    Savta     Fe..43 
2—6—6—2,  Gt.    North. 


4*. 


2—8 — 0, 
2 — 8 — 0, 
2—8—0, 
2 — 8 — 0, 


B. 
B. 
C. 

C. 


-8- 
-8- 


-0,  L. 


&  O 

&   M.  .  . 

P.  r::; 

R.   I    & 
S.  &■  M. 


-0.  Mellin    Compound, 


429* 
364* 
481* 
371* 
29* 
96* 

lei* 

334* 
262* 

130* 


Freight  Loco.,  2— -8— 2,  Deepwater. 27* 

Freight  Loco.,  2 — 8— -2,  N.   P.   Ry.viiii..  392* 

Freight  Loco.,  4— 6—0,  C.  P.  R. ..,'.,.. .  161* 

Freight  Loco..  4-— 6-— 0.  D.  &  H.^.^....;,  ,  65* 

Freight  Loco.,   4—6 — 0,   N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R  59* 

Freight  Locomotives,   Compound 202 

Freight  Locomotives,    Tabular    Comparison 

of   Recent . 225 

Freight  Locomotive  Terminal,  East  Altoona 

46*,      81* 

Friction  Draft  Gear,  Butler,  Piper  Patents  68* 
'Frisco  System,  Drop-Bottom  Gondola  Car.  138* 
Front  End  Tests,  American  E.vgineer.  . . .   228* 

o .'«  «.»'4  <•••..•• .    302 


Furniture  Oar,  I*  S.  &  M. 

G 


Oas  vs.   Steam  for  Power .,'..;        9 

Gasoline  and  Alcohol,  Comparative  Te.«ts  of  363 
Gasoline  Engines,  High  Temperature  in...    223 

Gear,   A   New   Noiseless 443 

General    Foremen's   Convention 183,  196 

Giroux,  Gustavc,  Turning  Driving  Wheels.      54* 

Glue,    Waterproof  .i\.i  .V. ..;.... 395 

Golden  •Clean  Seat"  Valves 405* 

Gondola   Car,   Drop    Bottom.    'Frisco......    138* 

Gondola   Car,   50 -Ton   Steel    Frame,   Santa 


Fe 


484* 


Gondola  Car,  50-Ton  Steel  Underframe,  I.C  128* 

Gondola  Car,  50-Ton,  Steel,  P.  R.R.  .....'   11* 

Gondola   Car,  General  Service.  .....>  ...''.  .   i«0 

Gondola  Car,  Hart,  B,  &  Of. ,>.>,. ;i',v.i^;..;.    241* 

GocR-h  Valve  Motion.........".,...!'.../.    326 

Goss,  Dr.  W.  F.  M.,  Boiler  Pressures.  .310,   311* 

Graphical   Record  of  Motive   Power  Statis- 
tics  45,   14G* 

Graphical   Records.   Santa   Fc... 451* 

Great  Northern  Prairie  Type  Locomotive..  364* 

Great  .Northern   .Mallet,  2— 6— -6t-^2,  Loco.  371* 

Grinder,  Car  Wheel,  Norton.............  403* 

Grinder,  Combination  Wet  and  Dry. , . ,  • .  486* 

Grinder,  Portable,   Motor   Driven  ...-.  .>;...  76* 

Grinding  High-Speed  Steel  Tools.  ,»l.\..ii  441 

Grinding  High-Speed   Toolyi.;,;V,,y.,.v..* .  13» 

Grindstone,  Strength  of .  ..\..,  ;>;-.":.  439  : 

Gunnery,  The  World's  Record  in.  ...\  .-.,.3«9-. 


H 


llaekwortli   Valve  Motion 

Hammer  for  Remoxing  Fiamc  Bolts,  Pneu- 
.  mati;;     , .....: 


327 

460* 


HarrinuHi  Lines,  AtlanfK-  Type  Ixjcomotive  139* 
Ilarriinan    Lines.    Cost    of    Repairing   Steel 
and    Wooden     Cars 337 

Harriman  Lin«s,  Pacific  Type  Locomotive.    104* 
Hart  Convertible  Car,  HO-Ton.  ,,....  ,v,  .i.   241* 
Heating   One-Story    Buildings.  ..,'.'_;  /..^^ligs^ 
Herderson.  G.  R.,  Economical  Ijoan  in  Elec-   •'  ^  • 

trie  Transmis.sion .;    J4 

Henderson,  G.  R.,  St.  I>»uis  Looo.  Tests..    214 
Henderson,    G.    R.,    Simple    Method    of   De- 
termining   the    Center    of    Gravity    of    a    '^ 
Locomotive ... .  ..,....., .  . 4j>5* 

High-Speed    Brakes..  ^fVV/;;, ^;c>»^ 268,   281 

High-Speed   Steel,  Milling  Cutters. 27* 

High-Speed   Steel,  Te.st  on  Cast  Iron 
High-Speed  Tools,    Grinding. 
Hoist,    Pneumatic   Air    Drum.  .  v- ^.S,  v. ,,  . 
Hollerith    Tabulating    -Mai  bines-  ..;.  .j'li 
Hopper  Car,   40-Tor  Steel.  P.  &  L.  E   R.  R 

Hopper  Car,   100-Ton     Steel, 

Hose  Couplers,    Automatic 
Hose  Specifications,  Air 
Hospital  C.ir,  Erie...;; 
Hudson   River  Tunrel,   P.   R 


Brak*. 


114* 
,r.l39,  441 
i  V. V,  .  460* 
.  V/. : .  468* 
53* 
153* 
317 


R 


• .«  •.•;'•  •268, 

•  .•.•  •:)i>268,  316 

'•  •-  *;  •'»,  -  •  .  •     3Tn 

. .... —  444 


Illinois  Central,  .W-Ton  Steel  Gontfola  Car  12^* 

Indicator  Cards,  Mellin  Compound 132* 

Individual    Effort    Method    Applied    to    Car 
Departinent    ^^^ 

Individual  Effort  Method  Applied  to  Roukdl 

house    Work    ^.^5 

Injector,     Ix)comotive ,  • 

Inspecting  Cars  on  a  Piecework  Baste,,  */ 

Inspection  of  Engines  at  Shops....,-,.*' 

Irspection   Locomotive.  Pour-Cylinder  Bal 

anced,  L.  S.  &  M.  S ° 

Inspeetion    Pits.    East 
motive    Terminal.. 


S24 

472* 


Altoona,    Frt.    I<oc6- 


ight  Lcco.,   2-8-0     P     R     R 7n«     0,1  J"*f  "^t.'T-^'  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths' 

V,    V  .    r\.    n /u',    Zii\^      Association 


291* 
46* 


314 


J 

Jack    for   Driving   Wheel    Drop    Pits,  Tele- 
scopic  Pneumatic    243* 

Jacobs,   H.  W.,  Valuable  Advice  to  College 

Men -  • . . .  •-♦iV.'*>  !,v».« » •  *>,rf  *•,•-*  •  134* 

Journals.   Roller  for. .'. . , .  .»-.»;f  i  -  .'-V. . . .  261* 

Journal,    The    TechnicaL  .,i--V»» 486 

K 

Kai.serin    Augttste   Victoria 21:' 

Kansas  City  So.  Ry. — Oraphical  Record  of 

Motive    Power   StatiiUic^ 45* 

Key-Seating    Machine,    Portable 31.".* 

Key-Ways,   Jig  for   Drilling  Driving  Wheel 

and    Eccentric 190* 

Kneass,  S.   L.,  Modern   Locomotive  Injector  324 

L 

Laborers,   Training   of 204 

Laddens,   Location  on   Box  Cars 269,  281 

L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry.,  Automobile  and  Furni- 
ture   Car 302* 

L.  S.  &  M.  S.,  Blowoff  Cocks.  .  . 93* 

L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Consolidation  lL»oeoHiotive. . .  .  262* 
L.    S.   k    M.    S.   Forging  at    the   CoIIinwood 

Shops 142*,  234* 

H  S.  &  .M.  S.,  4-Cylinder  Balanced  Simple 

Inspection    I.<ocomotive 2!>1* 

L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Prairie  Type  Pa.ssenger  Loco   203* 

L.  S.  &  M.  S.  T^lesiopic-  Jack  for  Drop  Pit   243* 

Lathe   .Attachment    for   Boring. . , 76* 

Lathe,    Springfield.  .;>.;•..  4 ..,."..,.: 406* 

Lathes — See    Driving   Wheel    Lathes. 

Lathe,  rniversa!    Monitor,    Dre.ses 35* 

Lighting    Machine    Tools 136 

Lincoln  Variable  Speed  Motor. ^76* 

Lock   Nut,    American.  ..,,i.i ..;,.  v..  ..  .    19S* 

I^ocker,    Metal,    Pen-Dar.  .....,',-,';.....  .      78* 

Locomotivf,  0—6—0,   p.  R.   R.;;*.^.. 98* 

locomotive,  0— »— 8— 0,   Erie. ; . ,..  i^ivi,  429* 

Locomotive,  2—6—2.   Santa  Fe,  Balanced 

Compound     . . y. .............  .434*,  481* 

I>ocomotive,  2---6— 2,  C,   B.  &   Q 300* 

Locomotive,   2— 6— 2,  Great    Northern....    364* 

Ijocomotive,  2 — 6-^2,  L.   S.  &   M.  S 203* 

Locomotive.   2— € — 2,    N.    P.    Ry . . .  . ,   392* 

Locomotive,  2 — 6—2,  P.  R.  R ./.l;,. .      70* 

Locomotive,  2— 6— 6— 2,  Gt.  NortbemRy., 

Mall?t    Articulated.  ....  i..^ ,371* 

I»comotive,   2- — 8 — O,   B.  &  O 20* 

locomotive,   2—8—0,   B.   &    M 96* 

locomotive,   2—8 — O,  C.   P.   R.  .,-,..,;  ...i'i    161* 
Locomotive,   2—8—0,    C,  R.  I,  ft  Pi^.'WikH 

Allfree-Hubbell   Cylinders. 334* 

locomotive,  2—8—0,   L,  S.  &  M.S. ..,.;;.    262* 

Locomotive,  2 — 8 — O.  C.  V.  Ry ......    130* 

Locom.->tive,  2 — 8 — 0,  p.   r    r .70*.  231* 

locomotive,  2 — 8 — 2.   Deepwater  Ry. 27* 

Locomotive,  2— 8— 2.  N.    P.    Rr...;„>^i.  392* 
Locomotive,  4     4     0.  U    S,  ^  JIf.   «L.   to- 

spection. ..,,.... .,.,^...^. :.. v.. . ..  291* 
Locomotive,  4— 4^ — 2.  Harriman  Lines....  139* 
locomotive,  4 — 4—2.  Bal.  Comp..  P.  R.  R  70* 
locomotive,  4 — 4 — 2,  Bal.  Comp.,  U.P.R.R.  308* 
Locomotive.  4 — 6 — O,  Belgium   State   Hys.    217* 

Locomotive,  4 — fr-M),  C.  P.   R ,,.,    161* 

locomotive",  4^ — 0.  D.  &  H 65* 

locomotive,  4 — 6 — 0,  N.   C.  &  St    L.,   Bal, 

Comp. - .  ,....,... 69* 

locomotive,  4— «— 0,   N.  T.  t3.  A  H.  R.  R.      59* 

locomotive,  4— -6— 2,   B.  *   Q... 255* 

locomotive,  4— «— 2,  C.   P.   R ..^..„    161* 

Locomotive.  4—6—2,  C,   B.   &  Q.  .......   300* 

locomotive,  4 — 6—2.   Harriman  Litres....    104* 

Locomotive,  4 — 6-2.   N.  &  W.  Ry 359» 

Locomotive,  4—6—2.  N.  P.  Ry..  Bal.  Comp  411* 

locomotive,   4—6 — 2.   Southern    Ry..., ,,.   144* 

locomotive.  Articulated .^!;,.:.'  877 

locomotive.   Balanced   Compound.  ...,.,•,».  367 

Locomotive.  Bal.    Comp..   Comparative  Di- 
mensions     ^j  ^ 

locomotive,  Bal.  Comp.,  4-Cyllnder 236 

LocomotiA-e,   Bal.   Comp.,  4 — 6 — 0,  N.  C. 

&    St.    L 69* 

locomotive,  Bal.  Comp.,  K.   P,  Ry 411  • 

Locomotive,   Bal.   Comp.,   P.    R.    R 69* 

locomotive,   Bal.   Comp.,  3-Cylinder 2.39 

Locomotive,  Bal.  Comp.,    Santa    Pe..434»,  481* 
locomotive,    Bal.    Giomp.,  U.   P.   R.    R.....    308* 

Locomotive,  Bal.  Simple,    Coster 269 

loeomotive,  Bal.   Simple,    Belgium    State 

^^>'-" 217* 

Ixjcomotive,   Bal.   Simple.  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  .  .  .    291*    * 
LocoiQotiye  Boilers— See  Boilers. 


96309 


Locomotives  Built  at  I'.aldwin    Works 79 

Ijoconiotivs  Built  in    1!m>5 45 

l,()i  omotive.   Capacity    of 187 

I.ocoitiotivc,  Center     of     Gravity.      Simple 

.Methoil   of   Determining 425* 

Locomotive,  Cole   Hal,    Comp.   —   See  Cole 

r.al.   Comp. 

locomotive.  Compound.   The 339 

locomotive,   Coinponnd.   FreiRht 202 

I  ■>romoti(e.   Com  poll  I  111—  See       Loco.       Bnl. 

Comp. 

I  <K-omotive,.  Compound,  'Test  of 365 

Locomotive  Crane.    Unique   Operation 278* 

t.ocomotivf  Desipii.   Changes  in 224 

LtK-omotive   Design.    UiMcnt   Imp'v'meiits   in  227 

L-ocomotivpp,  Economical  Working  of 441 

l-oconiotivc,    Kfflciciicy   and    Kconomy   of.  .  .  293 

Locomotive,  Electric,  B.  &  O .;:.■;./..  255* 

l»cnniotive.   Electric.   Single   Phase,  N.  Y., 

X.  H.  &  H   U.  It 184* 

lx)comotivcs.    Ele(trii-   vs.   Stenm I^^'l.  264 

Locomotive  Failures.  Ten  Years'  Record  of  146* 

Locomotive  Frame-.  Forging   &    Machining  157 

Locomotive  Frames,   Ropairing.  ...'..•....  108* 
Loconmtivc.   Freight—  See    Freight    Loco. 

Locomotive.   Freight,    Progress   of 16* 

Locomotives,   Inspection    at    Shops 472* 

Lo<-omotive,   Inspection,  4-CyI.,  Simple,     L. 

S.    &   M.    S £91* 

Locomotives.  Limitation  of   Big 204 

I.ifK-omntive   Lul>rication 272.   283 

Loconioiivc.   Machine    Efn<-ienuy,    St.    Louis 
Te.-ts 215 

Iwocomotive.   Mallet  Articulated  Compound.    300 

Locomotive,    Mallet   Compound.   B.  &  O.  .  .  .    255* 

Locomotive,   Mallet  Compound,  Erie  R.  R.    429* 

Locomotive.   Mallet    Comp.,    for    Road    Ser- 
vice     141 

I..ocomotive.   Mallet      Comp.,      2 — ft— 6^2. 

Gt.    .Noithern 371* 

I»comotive.    .Mellin    Compound 130* 

Locomotive,   Pa-ssenger^-See    Pa.s,«.    Loco. 
l>}'-omotives.    Passenger.    Progress   of 16* 

Loromotivc   Pi'rfnrmance      Recorils,      Santa 

Fe t.".-4*,  476* 

locomotive  Performance   Sheets,  Vaughan.  205 

I»coniotive    Problem,    The 347 

Locomotive  Progress.  . ...  ,  . , 16* 

Locomotive  for  Purdue; ..,  ..'.'. 99 

Locomotive   Repairs.    Ciassificalioii    of.  272,  282 

I.,oconiotive   Repair    Costs,     Estiniatiag.  .  .  .  473 

Ixxomotlve  Repairs    in    Round    House   and 
Shop 312 

IxMomoitvp   Repair    Schedule 350,  473* 

I.,ocomotive   Repair  Schedule,   C.   J.    Morri- 
son. ..... 338* 

locomotive.   6-Whcel.  Switching,  P.  &  L.  E  346* 
locomotives,   Stand;ird 61 

locomotives.  Standardizing.    C.    P.    Ry. 

126,  IGl*,   211*.  38«* 

l>Hoinotive.   Standardization    of    Parts 140 

locontotives,  Tabular  Comparison  of  Recent  225 
locomotive   Tender,   C.   &   N.   W.  ........  ,    348* 

locomotives.  Test  of  Simpie  and  Compound   305 

Locomotive  Tests,    P.    R.    R.    at   St.    louis. 

90,   100,  214 

locomotives.    Time    Servi<-c    of.  .  .  .  ^ 140 

locomotive  Valve  Gears-  See   Valve  Gear. 

Locomotive   vs.    St-itioiiary    Plant 221 

Lodgt-  A:  Shipley  Uithe.  Motor  Application.  270* 

Long   ^-   Allstattcr   Gate   Shear 150* 

long   Isl.iiKl   IC     I!.,   KJcf  trifvcation  of   171*, 

ISn,    295*,   340* 

loui»vllle  &   .Nashville,  7,000-Gal.  Tender.    414* 
lyouisvllle  &   Nashville  Shops.  So.  Louisville 

20!t*,  ;!7S*,  418* 

Lubricator  for  locomotive  Air  Pumps....      36* 

Ltibricatinn,  iJjoccmiftive 272,   283 

Lumber   Shed,    South    Louisville   Shops....    379* 
LusitanJa.    Turbine    Steamship 3G2 


M 


Machine    Shop.    Control    from   Central    Sta- 
tion     471* 

-Machine  Shop.   East  Altoona  Terminal.  .  .  .      84* 

Machine  Shop   Output,    Improving 213 

Machine    Tool     Builders'    Assn.,    National, 

21(!,   420 
Machine  Tools    ;ind    Railroad    Shop    Work, 

Modern 115 

Machine  Tools,  Electric    Driving. 155 

Mai'hiiip  Tools,   Electric   Ttriving — See   Mo- 
tor  Applications    to   .Machine  Tools. 

Machine  Tools.    Iniprovirg  EtTiciency  of.  .  .    457* 


Machine  Tools,  Lighting 

Machine  Tools,   Motor    Driven,     Results    of 

31. 
Machine  Tools,   Power   Required  by.  .105*, 

.Machine  Tools,   The  .Selling  of 

Make   Haste    Slowly 

.Malleable  Iron,  Phy.^lcal   Properties 

Mallet  Articulated   Compound 

Mallet  Arti<ulated  loco.,  B.  &  O 

Mallet  Articulated,  2^f>— -6— 2,    Gt.    Nor. 

Mallet  Articulated   Loco.,  Erie  R.  R 

Mallet  Compound  for  Road  Service 

.Manufaiturcd    Material,    Centralization   of. 

Marshall,   Waldo   IL,   Personal 

M.   C.   B.  and  M.   M.  Convention 36, 

M.   C.   B.    A.ssn.,    Report  of 267,  279, 

M.  C.  B.  Assn.,  Subjects  for  1907 

M.  C.  B,  A.>sn.,  Topical  Di.scussions 

.M.    .M.   aim    M.    C.    B.    Assns.,    Suggestions 

Concerning    

M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  Convention 

.M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  Convention  Exhibits.  . 

M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  1907  Convention 

M.  M.  Assn.,  President's  Address 

M.   M.   A.«sn.,   Reports  of 271,   282, 

M.  M.   Assn. — Subjects  for  1907 

M.   M.   Assn. — Torieal    Discussions 

Matcher  and  Planer,  American  ....■,.■..  .■. 
McCarroll  Reversing  Mechanism.  Gt.  Nor.  . 

MeCilslin,  A.   W.,   Discipline  in  the   Black- 
smith   Shop i ,.  ^-..^ 

Ml  Cord  Draft  Gear :'.,'.  , . ". .  .274*, 

.McGill  University,  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation  

.McKees   Rcck.'i    Shop.s,   Power   Required   by 
.Machine  Tools    105*, 

McKees    Rocks    Shops,    Results    of    Motor- 
Driven     Tools 31 , 

Mechanical  Department  Has  a  Future,  Bas- 
ford 

Mechanical   Engineer,    The   Railroad 

Mechanical   GraduateK 

Me<hanlcal    Stokers 100,   272, 

Mellin,  C.   ,L,  SiK>eial  Valve  Gears  for  lo- 
comotives  272, 

Mellin.  C.  ,T.,  Walschaert  Valve  Gear.  .  .  . 
Mellin  Cojupouiid  locomotive.  Stafford.... 
.Mikado  Type   Ioton)otive,   Deepwater  Ry.  . 

.Mikado   Type   locomotive,   N.    P.    R.v 

.Milling  Car    Brasse.^ 

.Milling  Clutters,  High-Speed  Steel. .  k...; . 

Milling  Cutters,    Interlocking 

Milling    Eccentric    Straps 

.Milling  Machine.  4-Head,  Bement 

Milling  Machine,  Plain,  Becker-Brainard.  . 
Milling  Machine,  Planer  Tj-pe,  High-Speed 
Mining  Machine,  Planer  Type,  Newton... 
-Milling  Machine,   Por  able,   I'liderwood.  .  .  . 

-Milling  Machine,   I'nlversal.    Becker-Brain- 
ard  

Milling   Piston   Valve   Bushings 

Milling  Side  Rods.  C.  P.  R 

Milling  Teeth   in   Reverse  lover  Quadrants 

-Mononpahela   Conneifing  R.   R,   Steel  Hop- 
per   Ca  r 

Morrison,  C.   .1.,   Improving    Machine    Shop 
Output 

Morrison,  C.  .1.  loco.  Repair  Schedule... 
Morrison,   C.   .1.,  The  Surcharge    Prol)lem, 

37<;, 
Motive  Power  Department,  A  Problem  of. 
;Motlve   Power  Problem 

Motive  Power  Statistics,  Graphical   Record 
of 45*. 

Motor   Application    to   Machine   Tools,   29*. 
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270 
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251* 

317 

324 

311* 

155* 

375* 
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141 
299 
324 
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110< 
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274*, 

-Motor  Car,  Gasolene  Electric,  D.  &  H 

Motor  Car,  Gasolene  Electric,   Strang  Sys- 
tem.  103*, 

Motor  Car,  Gasolene,  U.  P.   R.   R 

Motor  Car,   Steam  C.  P.  R 294*. 

.Motor    Driven     Macliiiic    Tools,    Power    Re- 
quired    by 

:.    Lincoln   Variable  Speed 

Motor  Truck,  Long  Island   R.   R 

Motor  Trucks,  N.  Y.  C.  Electric  Service.  . 
Motor.  Westicghouse.  Auxiliary  Pole.  D.  C 
.Moulilcr.    American.    4-Colunin   Outside.... 

Moulder.   American.   Inside 

Mud  Ring  Drill,  Bickford 

Mueller  Machine  Tool  Co..  Portable  Grinder 

Mul'.Ifeld.   .1.    R..   Large   Electric   and   Steam 
Io:'on)otiv<>s 

.Mnhlf.  Irl.  .1.  K  .  New  B.  &  O.  Consolidation 
Loi-omotives 


326 

22* 
130* 

27* 
392* 
265* 

27* 
244* 
460* 
244* 
115* 

29* 
404* 
196* 

37* 

460* 

24* 

26* 

153* 

213 

338* 

479* 

391 

259 

146* 


27C* 
88* 

362* 
187* 
332* 

105* 
270* 
344* 
166* 
113* 
247* 
366* 
35* 
76* 


Mussey,  Wm.  H.,  Semi-Elliptic  Springs  for 

Locomotives    and    Tenders 233* 


N.  C.  &  St.  L.,   Bal.  Comp..   1  "'-Wheel  Loco      69* 

-Vnlional   -Machine  Tool    Builders'  Assi' .  .  .  .    429 

.\azel    Double-Head  Centering   Machine....    196* 

-\.    Y.   C.    Linpi.   Testing   .Air    Pumps    After 
Geiieial    Repairs 442 

.\.    Y.    C.    Motor    and    Trailer    Trucks    tor 

Electric     Service 166* 

N.  Y,  C,  10-Wheel  Frt.  and  Pas.s.  loco..      59* 

N.    Y.    C.   Tire  Turning 74* 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  Electric  Loco 184* 

.Vew   York.   Passenger  Tiafflc  in 12 

Newton    Planer  Typo   Milling  Machine....    404* 
Nlcol.  G.  G.,  Best  Method  of  Setting  Flue.'?  443 
.N'iles  GOO-Ton   Hydraulic  Wheel  Press....    402* 

.Vlles   12-Inch   Slotting  Machine 197* 

N.  &  W.  Ry.  Pacific  Type  Locomotive 359* 

N'or.    Pnc.   Bal.  Comp.   Pacific  Type  Loco..    411* 

Nor.    Pac.   Fire-Briik   Arch 443* 

.\'or.    Pac.   Mikado   Typo    locomotive 392* 

Nor.   Pac.   Pacific  Type  locomotive 392* 

.\or.   Pac.   Prairie   Type   Locomotive.'*.'.', :;  392* 

Norton  Car  Wheel  Grinder .  .  .    403* 

.Votes,  40,  SO,  120,  1G0,  200.  250.  289.  330. 

370,  410,  450  490 


OH   House.   East    Altoona  Terminal 

Operating  Officers,  Burlington,  Assn.  of. 


85* 


101 


29' 


Pacific   Type  Loco  ,   B.  &  0 255* 

Pacific  Type   loco..  Can.   Pac.   Ry 161* 

Pacific  Type   Loio..   C.    B.   &   Q ,:_,■.'...■■  300* 

Pacifje  Type   Loio.,   Hariiman    Line.s.  ..,..■  104* 

Pacific  Type   loco.,  N.  &  W.   Ry 359* 

Pacific   Type   Loco.,   N.    P.    Ry 392* 

Pacific  Type  loco..   Nor.   Pae.,  Bal.  Comp.  411* 

Pacific   Type   Loco..   Southern   Ry 144* 

Packing  tJauge  and  Cutter.  Exacto 158* 

Painters'  Assn.,  -Master  Car  and  Loco....  349 

Paint   Shop  Floors ,.,..,,.......  .  .  9 

Paint    Shop.    Piecework    III .  .  .  ,.-;  iV;V,  .^.  .  .  .  5 

Paint   Shop,    South    Louisville......!....  381* 

Pas.^cuger   Cars,    Heavy 21 

Passenger  Car   With   Side   Dnors^,   Steel....  440* 

Passerger  Car,   Steel,  Long  Island  R.  R...  340* 

Pa-senger  Car.   Steel   and   Wood.    So.    Ry..  260* 

Passenger  loco.,   2 — 6 — 2,  C,  B.  &  Q....  300* 

Pa.ssenger  Io<o.,   2 — 6 — 2.   N.    P.    Ry 392* 

Passenger  loco..   2 — 6 — 2.   P.    R.    R 70* 

Pas.senger  loco.,  4 — 4 — 2.   P.    R.    R 71* 

r'assengT  loco.,   4—4 — 2,   U.    P.    R 30S* 

Passenger  loco..   4 — 6 — 0,   Bel.    State    Rys  217* 

Passenger  loco.,  4 — 6 — 0,  D,  &  H G5* 

Passenger  loco..   4 — 6 — 0,   N.   C.  &   St.   !>., 

Bal.    Comp 69* 

Passenger  loco.,  4—6 — 0,   N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R      59* 

Passemi^r  loco.,  4 — 6 — 2,   B.   &   0 2"5* 

Passenger  loco.,  4 — 6 — 2,  C,    P.    R 101* 

Pas.senger  Lore,  4 — 6 — 2,  C,  B.  &  Q.  .  .  .    300* 

Passenger  Loco.,   4 — 6 — 2.   Harriman  Lires   104* 

Passer.gcr  loco.,   4 — 6 — 2.   N.   &  W.    Ry...    35>»» 

Passenger  Loco.,   4 — 6 — 2,   .N.  P.   Ry.392*.   411* 

Passenger  loco.,  4 — 6-^2.   Southern    Ry..    144* 

Passenger  loeo.,  -Heaviest /.■...;» ,.  •    204* 

Pas.senger  Loco.,  Tabular     Comparison     of 

Recont 225 

Passenger  Traffic   Comlitions.    Improved...    159 

Passenger  TraflTie   in   Ni  w   York 12 

Patent  Ollice,  Congestion    in 437 

Patterns,   Finish   on 236 

Pattern   Shop,   South  Altoona  Foundries.  .  .    354* 

Payrolls.    Graphical     Check    of 47<'. 

Pedestal  and  Binder.  Std..  C.  P.  R 213* 

Pen-Dar  Metal  Locker .,  ,*  .i.. 78* 

P.   R.    R..  2 — 6 — 2,   Lo<o.  .... .;).>.,.  .,....;,      70* 

P.   R.   R..  2—8 — 0,  loco.  ...;...,  •..v.;:..      70* 

P.   R.   R.,   4—4 — 2,  Cole  Bal.  Comp.  loco.      70* 
P.    It.    R..   2 — 8—0,  Loco.  With  Walschaert 

Valve    Gear i . .•  ,.>    231* 

P.    R.    R.,   Bal.    Comp.    Locomotives..,;...      70* 

P.  R.  R.,  Ea.st  Altoona  Frt.  loco.  Terminal 

4G*.  81* 

P    R.    R.   Electriflcatioii     of 78* 

P.    R.    R..   Employees'  Saviig  Fund    24.'i 


|».  R.   K.,   Experimeutal     Liocomotives.  .  .  . .    -70* 
p'  R.   K.  Exuusiou  to  New  York  aud  Long        ■_ 

Island I'l  '  ^°"'  '^^•^ 

1'.    K.    K..   Goudola  Car,  50-Ton,  Steel 11* 

p    H    K.  Hudson   Kiver  Tunnel • .    444 

R  U.   II..  locomotive   Tests   at    ^t^^I^j^J^'  214 

P.   U.   U.   G-\Vbcel   Switching  L.ocomotive .  .  98» 

P.   K.   K.,   So.    Altoona    Foundries.  ...  1??1*,  352* 

Pennsylvania  Special,  Record  of 313 

1'.   U.   K.   Steam  Turbine  Train  Lighting  Set  150* 

1'.   K.   K..  Steel    Car   Development H* 

P.   K.    K.   Steel     Coach 361 

P.  K.  K..  Tank   Car    Patents 92^ 

P.   U.    U.,   Vauelain  Bal.  Comp.  Loco 70* 

P.   K.   H.,  Walschaert  Valve  Gear 431 

I'lTlormance    Itecords,    Locomotive,    Santa 

L.^,      4o4    t    *  I  u 

Performance   Sheets,   Locomotive 205 

Personals.  30.  79,  118.  159.  199.  247,  206, 

293,    304,    32«,    30»,   400,    44  (,  4bO 

Piecework,  An  Advantage  of .  . .  .  •  i1**.r  •■?  '  ^^^ 
Piecework,  Freight  Car  Uepairs. .. .!.... .  269 
Piecework  in  Railroad  Shops.  W.  S.  Cozad  304» 

Piecework,   Inspecting  Cars  by -  •    272 

Piecework   Inspector 20 

Piecework  in  the  Paint  Shop.  .;>►..•.«•»•  •        ^ 
Pipe    Cutter,    New    Rolling.  ....  .;.W.*>  •    486* 

Pipe  .Machine.   IJignall   &   Keeler.  .;..••  •  •      ''^* 

Pipe  .Machine.   4-lnch.   Stoever .. 363* 

Pipe  .Machine,  Interesting  Attachment  to.  405* 
Piper  Friction  Draft  Rigging.  .>-.:,Vv,.y,.:.    6** \. 

Piston,    Cast    Steel ••• •••    369* 

Piston     Valve    and     liu.shing,    llal.     Comp.. 

■J.     t;      2    Type,    Santa    Fe 4»J 

Piston   Valve,   Ual.    Simple    Loco-,    L.    S.    & 

M.    S.    Ry .....t..  .    -sa-i 

Piston  Valve  bushings.  .Milling. . /VV...  •  460* 
Piston  Valve.  Nor.  Pac.  Ry. . ,,;  .♦;iv\iVi.. .  412* 
Piston   Valve,   A    Successf  ul .  .  .  -  :r.:;.j:'.i  .■•  .  .    361* 

Pi.sion  vs.  Slide  Valves ,,» .-...;,  iV>.  •    312 

P.  a  L  E.  R.  R.,  0—6—0,  liOCO 340* 

P.   &:.  L<.   K.   R.  R.,  Motor  Driven  Tools.  Re- 
sults  of. . . . . ; . .  • .  •  •  •  •  • .  V  . . . . >  .:«^  fW-t      '  9 
P.  &.  L.  E.  R.  R,  Steel  Hopper  Car. .....      53* 

Planer,    72-Inch,    Cincinnati 117* 

Planer   and    .Matcher,    American 155* 

Planing  Mill,  South  Louisville  Shops 380* 

Pooling,  Cost  of  Loco.  Service  as  Effected  by     91 

I'ool   vs.    Regular  Crew 414 

Post  OHice,  Proposal  to  Make  Private  Con- 

ccrn     484 

Po.stal  Car.  Steel  Underframe,  Santa  Fe.  .  397* 
Power  Distribution,  C.  P.  R..  Angus  Shops.  9* 
Power  House,  East  Altoona  Terminal....  80* 
Power  House,  Long  Island  R.  R....171*,  180 
Power  House,  L.  &  N.,  South  Louisville..  418* 
Power  House,   South  Altoona  Foundries...    355* 

Power  Plant  Economics 95 

Power   Plant  Economies,   Santa   Fe 475 

Power    Required    by    Machine    Tools,    With 
Special    Reference    to    Individual    Motor 

Drive 105*.   148* 

Power    vs.    Economy.. 129 

Prairie  Type  Loco.,  C,  B.  &  Q.... >»;...    300* 

Prairie  Type  loco.,  Gt.    Xor.    Ry .......  .    364* 

Prairie  Type  Loco.,  L.  S.  &  M.  S..... ...    203* 

Prairie  Type  Loco.,  N.    P.    Ry .  .  ...iC.  v, .  .    392* 

Prairie  Type  Loco..  P.   R.    R ........      71* 

■  Prairie  Type    loco.,     Santa    Fe,    Balanced 

^        Compound    434*.  481* 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Milling  Cutters.........    244* 

Pres.sed   Steel    Car   Co.,   Combination    Steel 

and   Wood   Passenger  Car 260* 

Pie.ssed  Steel  Car  Co..  Gondola  Car......    138* 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  Steel  Passenger  Car  440* 

'.    Prime   Mover,   The   Future 447 

ProductiDn,  Importance  of  Studying  Cost  of  140 
Production  Improvements  and  the  Workman  431 
Production  Improvements. 24*,  134*.  190*.   310 

Profit    Sharing.    Shop    Betterment    and    the 
Individual    Effort,    Method   of 61 

Promotion   in   Railroad  Service 181,  182 

Punches  aud   Dies,   Santa  Pe. 459* 

Punch,    Portable    Hydro-Pneumatic 460* 


Queen   City  Sh-iper. 


■  ».  •  •  •  V  >  • '  k  «  1 


276* 


B 

Radial    Drill,   3<i-Ft..    American 157* 

Radial   Drilling  Machine,  High-Speed 110* 

Radial  Drill,  Plain,  Bickford 444* 


Railroad  Employees,   Education  of..... 87,   100 

Railroad.s,  Employees  on  American 16 

Itailroad  Engineering   and    Administration. 

School    of 87 

Railroad  Mechanical   Engineer.  .■»..,.i.".;.  4*1 
Railroad  Passeuger.s,    What    They    Get   for 

Their  Fares 433 

Railroad   Servii  e.    Promotion   in... ISI 

Railroad   Y.  M.   C.   A 157.  239,  395.   442 

Rails,   Heavy , ... . .     2« 

Railway  Congress  Proposed.  American ... .    204 

Railway,  Cost  of  Operating 198,  395 

Railways  in  the  U.   S.,  Statistics  of..^....   <432 
Reamers,   Ball  Joint,   Santa  Pe.  ..  ..i^.'-.   ^8* 

Reaiuers,    Flue    Sheet.    High    Speed 45}S* 

Rtaming  vs.   Drilling   Cored  Holes 118 

Receiver  Pipe.  Gt.  .Northern,  .Mallet  Comp.  373* 
Records,  Graphical  »»  . .  ,•,-..>  v- >»  •  ••>.•.••:._<  461^ 
Record    Making.  ..  .ii  ......■..'.;';■•.  ....V.  .*..  "101 

Recording  Ammeter  and   Electrical  Driven 

Machinery. 430   ^ 

Recoi-ds,    Tabulating    with    Hollerith    Ma- 
chines    ...........  468* 

Reliance  Double  Staybolt  Cutter.  .*....  .^v  ;2T7* 

Repairs,  Classiflcation  of  Loco 272.  282 

Repair    Cost,    Estimating    Locomotive 473 

Repairs,  Cost  Proportional  to  Original  Cost  2o2 

Repair   Schedule,    locomotive.  .  .33b*,   350,  473* 

Repair   of   Steel   Car.-^,   A.    Stucki 18 

Reverse  Lever  Quadrant,  .Milling  Teeth  in.  ,.J!6* 

Reversing     Mechanism.     Gt.     Nor.     Mallet   -'". 
A.'Omp ....  • .  •..••.••..•.•••...■•  ."• ....  «>7u 

Richmond    &    Chesapeake    Bay    Ry.    Elev- 
tiical    Equipment...... 20G 

Uidgeway  90-IncU  Driving  Wheel  Lathe..    245* 

Riegol.  S.   S.,  Riegel   Water  Tube  Boiler. .    237 

Riegel  Water  Tube  Loco.  Boiler.  136*.  181, 

182.  236 

Roberts,  A.  L.,  Convenient  Method  of  Valve 
Setting 182 

Rods,  Milling,  C.  P.  R 24* 

Roundhouse,  A   Valuable  Tool  for.^ ......   169 

itouudhouse  Construation , .  .■.i  .  .•-  'li^  ;• 

Roundhouse,   Convenient  Tool    Box   for.  .  .  .    145* 

Roundhouse  Doors 263 

Roundhouse.  East  Altoona.  P.  R.  R...46*.     81* 

Roundhouse  Foreman  and  His  Salary 224 

Roundhouse,   Reinforced    Concrete 133 

Roundhouse  Running  Repair  Work... 272,  287 

Roundhouse  Work,  Ii:dividual  Effort  Meth- 
od   Applied    to.  .  ....;..  ,,..^..i>..v.i-i;i.    475 

Ryerson  Flue   Clpuuer. ...  .'i ....,"!..  T.. .   152* 

Ryerson   Portable  Key-Seating  Machine.  .  .    313* 
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THE    STOREHOUSE. 

The  storehouse  not  only  furnishes  supplies  for  the  shops 
at  East  Moline,  but  it  is  the  main  storehouse  for  the  system, 
and  about  1600.000  worth  of  material  passes  through  it  each 
month.  While  it  has  a  larger  capacity  than  any  other  rail- 
road storehouse,  yet  its  large  size  does  not  Impress  one  as 
forcibly  as  the  neat  and  orderly  way  in  which  the  supplies  are 
stored  and  the  systematic  manner  in  which  they  are  handled. 

The  building  was  described  and  illustrated  on  page  395  of 
the  November  issue,  and  its  relationship  to  the  other  build- 
ings Is  considered  In  connection  with  the  general  description 
of  the  shops  on  page  389  of  that  issue.  It  is  100  ft.  wide  and 
500  ft.  long,  covering  a  ground  area  of  50,000  sq.  ft.  This 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  railway  storehouse,  except 
the  one  at  the  Angus  shops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
which  is  85  ft.  wide  and  594  ft.  long,  covering  a  ground  area 
of  50,490  sq.  ft.  The  Moline  storehouse,  however,  is  three 
stories  high,  and  has  a  total  available  storage  space  of  134,312 
sq.  ft.,  divided  as  follows:  First  floor,  47,712;  second  floor, 
43,300;  third  floor,  43,300;  while  the  Angus  storehouse,  in 
addition  to  the  ground  floor,  has  only  a  platform  or  gallery, 
which  extends  the  full  length,  but  is  only  about  half  as  wide 
as  the  building.  Referring  to  Mr.  Soule's  article  on  "Railroad 
Shops,"  page  41  of  the  February,  1904,  Issue,  we  find  that  the 
storehouse  next  largest  to  these,  as  concerns  the  ground  area 
covered,  is  that  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  at  Sayre,  Pa.,  which 
covers  an  area  of  approximately  37,400  sq.  ft.,  but  has  only 
one  floor.  The  Illinois  Central  storehouse  at  Burnside  covers 
a  ground  area  of  21,000  sq.  ft,  and  consists  of  two  stories  and 
a  basement,  with  an  approximate  total  floor  area  of  61,600 
sq.  ft.  The  Collinwood  storehouse  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern  Railway  has  a  ground  area  of  18,000  sq.  ft.,  and 
is  three  stories  high,  with  a  total  floor  area  of  about  54,000 
sq.  ft.  The  flrst  story  of  the  Moline  storehouse  Is  18  ft  high; 
the  second  14  ft.,  and  the  third  an  average  height  of  9  ft. 
11  Ins. 
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-  THE    gTaBEHOfSE. 

The  storehouse  not  only  furnishes  supiilie.*;  for  the  sli6!}*s 
at  East  Moline,  but  ii  is  the  main  storehouse  for  tlie  system, 
and  about  fGOO.ono  worth  of  material  pa.sses  throu.nh  il  eaih 
month.  While  it,  has  a  larger  ca[miity  than  any  other  rail- 
ixiad  storehouse,  yet  Its  large  size  does  not  impress  one  as 
forcibly  as  the  neat  and  orderly  way  in  which  the  supplies  are 
.stored  and  the  systematic  manner  in  which  they  arc  handled. 
..  The  building  was  described  and  ilhisiraied  on  paj^e  ;'.9.'>  of 
.the  November  issue,  and  its  relationship  to  the  other  build- 
ings is  considered  in  connection  with  the  general  <lcscri|ition 
of  the  shop.<!  on  pase  389  of  that  issue..  It  is  loo  ft.  wide  an»I 
500  ft.  long,  covering  a  ground  area  of  .50,0AO  sq.  ft.  This 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  railway  storehouse,  except 
the  one  at  the  Angus  shops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Which  is  S.'j  ft.  wide  and  594  ft.  long,  covering  a  ground  ar«>a 
of  !"in,490  sq.  ft.  The  Moline  storehouse,  however,  is  ihn>e 
stories  high,  and  has  a  total  available  storage  space  of  ir^l.r'.i2 
sq.  ft,  divided  as  follows:  First  floor,  47,712;  second  floor, 
iS^SOC^i  third  floor,  43,300;  "while  the  Angus  storehouse,  in 
addition  to  the  ground  floor,  has  only  a  platform  or  ganer>, 
.^•hlch  extends  the  full  length,  but  is  only  about  half  as  wide 
as  the  building.  Referring  to  Mr.  Soule's  article  on  "Railroad 
Shops,"  i>age  41  of  the  February,  1904,  Issue,  we  find  that  the 
storehouse  next  largest  to  these,  as  concerns  the  ground  area 
<^overed,  is  that  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  at  Sayre,  Pa.,  which 
covers  an  area  of  approximately  37,400  sq.  ft.,  but  has  only 
one  floor.  The  Illinois  Central  storehouse  at  Burnside  covers 
;b  ground  area  of  21,fK)0  sq.  ft.,  and  consists  of  two  stories  and 
a  basement,  with  an  approximate  total  floor  area  of  Cl.rno 
sq.  ft.  The  Collinwood  storehouse  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi 
gan  Southern  Railway  has  a  ground  area  of  IS.OOO  sq.  ft.,  and 
fe  three  stories  high,  with  a  total  floor  area  of  about  51.000 
sq.  ft.  The  first  story  of  the  Moline  storehouse  is  T?  ft.  high; 
the  .second  14  rft.,  and  the. third  an  average  hel.ght  of  9  ft. 
11    Ins..     ^'''■.\'y  ■-:■:.  .;^-'V  ■ 
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Flan  2u<l  Floor 
PLANS    OF    YO&r    AND    SECOND    FLOOBS    OF    STOREHOUSE,    SHOWING  SECTIONAL    ABTIANGEMENT   OF    MATXBIAL. 

The  heavier  material,  such  as  large  castings  and  plates,  is  either  side  of  this  platform  and  the  storehouse,  as  shown  on 

stored  on  a  platform,  134  ft.  4  ins.  wide  and  400  ft.  long,  at  the  plan  of  the  shops  on  page  390  of  the  November  Issue.    The 

the  east  end  of  the  storehouse,  which  is  served  by  a  five-ton  17  ft  6-in.  platforms,  which  extend  along  either  side  of  the 

prane  with  an  80-ft.  span.    A  delivery  track  extends  along  storehouse  and  ^etw^cR  U  aad  the  delivery  tracks   are  kept 
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Clear  of  material  and  are  used  for  loading  and  unloading  pur- 
poses only.  The  platforms  and  the  first  floor  of  the  storehouse 
are  4  ft.  above  the  top  of  the  rail. 

The  storehouse  is   intended   to  furnish  material   promptly 

and  economically,  and  should  be  designed  with  that  end  In 

view     It  Is  the  Jobbing  house  of  the  railroad.    As  shown  In 

he  plan  views  of  the  first  and  second  floors,  the  material  in 

he  Mollne  storehouse  is  arranged  In  sections;  section  1    for 

instance,  contains  roadway  material;  section  2,  bolts,  iuts 


washers  and  lag  screws;  section  10,  upholstery  material,  etc 
Each  section  is  in  charge  of  a  man  who  Is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  material  in  his  section;  for  instance,  a  practical  track 
man  has  charge  of  the  roadway  material  In  section  1;  section 
2,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  require  a  man  with  much  skill 
or  experience,  but  rather  one  who  can  handle  the  heavy  work; 
section  10  is  in  charge  of  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  material  used  in  the  upholstering  department  The 
tUJrd  floor  of  the  storehouse  Is  used  for  storage  purposes.    The 
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riaii  2ii(l  Flt'or 
I'LAXS    OF    iJRST    AND    SECOND    FLOORS    OF    STOREHOUSE,     SUOWIXG  SECTIONAL    AH"AXCEMENT    OF    MATEBL\L. 

The  heavier  matt  rial,  such  as  large  castings  and  plates.  Is  either  side  of  this  platform  and  the  storehouse,  as  shown  on 

storctl  ott  si  platform,  134   fi.   1  ins.  wi.le  anrl  400  ft.  long,  at  the  plan  of  the  shops  on  page  390  of  the  November  issue.     The 

nw  east  <ti<l  of  the  ston-house,  wiiith  is  served  by  a  five  ton  17  ft.  6-In.  platforms,  which  extend  along  either  side  of  the 

franc  with  an  SO-ft.   span.    A   delivery  track  extends   along  storehouse  and  l^etw^ea  H  sad  the  delivery  tracks    are  kept 
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SECTION  4,  FIBST  FLOOB. 


•  Ifai  of  material  and  are  used  for  loading  and  unloading  pur- 
poses only.  The  platforms  and  the  first  floor  of  the  storehouse 
are  4  ft.  above  the  top  of  the  rail. 

The  storehouse  is  Intended  to  furnish  material  promptly 
and  eronomically.  and  should  be  designed  with  that  end  in 
vit"*'.  U  is  the  jobbing  house  of  the  railroad.  As  shown  in 
the  plan  views  of  the  first  and  second  floors,  the  material  in 
the  Mollne  storehouse  Is  arranged  in  sections;  sation  1,  for 
instance,  contains  roadway  material;   gectloa   Z,  bolts,  nuts, 


washers  and  lag  screws;  section  10,  upholstery  material,  etc. 
Kach  section  is  in  charge  of  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  material  in  his  section;  for  instance,  a  practical  track 
man  has  cliarge  of  the  roadway  material  in  section  1;  section 
2,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  require  a  man  with  much  skill 
or  experien<'e.  but  rather  one  who  can  handle  the  heavy  work; 
sei'tion  10  Is  in  charge  of  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  material  used  in  the  upholstering  department.  The 
third  floor  of  the  storehouse  Is  used  for  storage  purposes.    The 
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ARRANGEMENT    OF    STURTEVANT    HEATING    SYSTEM    ON    THE    FIRST    FLOOR. 


sections  are  laid  off  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  those  on  the 
second  floor,  and  are  numbered  the  same.  The  surplus  ma- 
terial for  the  second  floor  sections  is  stored  directly  above 
them  on  the  third  floor. 

It  will  be  seen  that  material  of  the  same  general  class  is 
grouped  in  a  section.  As  far  as  possible,  these  sections  are 
so  arranged  that  they  may  be  looked  after  by  one  man  who 
handles  all  of  the  material  in  and  out  of  the  section,  and  Is 
entirely  responsible  for  it.  Each  section  is  operated  as  a 
separate  store,  and  the  foreman  or  storekeeper  keeps  his  own 
stock  books.  He  Is  furnished  with  a  copy  of  every  order  for 
the  purchase  of  material  for  his  section,  keeps  his  own  freight 
received  record,  and  unpacks  or  checks  the  material  into  the 
proper  section  or  shelves.  All  requisitions  are  made  out  by 
sections.  Report  Is  made  each  day  to  the  storekeeper  by  the 
section  foreman,  showing  what  he  requires  to  replenish  his 
stock  and  what  he  requires  hurried  on  his  requisitions.  This 
Is  approved  by  the  stock  clerk  after  he  has  personally  investi- 
gated each  case  to  see  that  it  is  necessary,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  substituted  at  the  storehouse  or  along  the  line.  Requi- 
sition is  then  made  to  cover  same.  Each  section  storekeeper 
is  required  to  Inspect  all  material  received  by  him,  and  is 
responsible  for  obtaining  what  is  most  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  It  Is  required.  He  keeps  In  touch  with  the 
user  of  the  material,  and  calls  the  storekeeper's  attention  to 
any  Items  which  are  not  standard,  and  Interchangeable,  or 
which  are  not  suitable;  he  is  also  required  to  call  attention 
to  any  material  received  which  is  too  good  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

Each  section  Is  equipped  with  a  telephone  and  telephone 
booths  are  placed  at  different  places  In  the  shops.  Each  ma- 
chine tool,  erecting  shop  pit  and  forge  has  a  number.  If  a 
man  In  a  certain  part  of  the  machine  shop,  for  Instance,  wants 
material,  he  telephones  directly  to  the  section  in  the  store- 
house in  which  this  material  Is  kept.  The  section  foreman 
gets  the  material  together,  and  it  is  at  once  delivered  to  the 
proper  place  in  the  machine  shop  by  a  boy,  if  the  material  Is 
light,  or  by  a  man  if  it  is  heavy.  When  the  order  is  received 
the  section  foreman  fills  out  a  "^laterlal   card,"  which  de- 


scribes the  material,  gives  the  name  of  th4  fiyeman  who  or 
dered  it  and  the  number  of  the  pit,  forge  or  machine  to  whicli 
it  is  to  be  delivered.  Upon  the  back  of  this  card  is  marke<l 
4he  time  at  which  the  order  was  received,  ,and  the  foreman 
receiving  the  material  marks  the  time  of  th4.  delivery. 

Mr.  Pearce,  the  general  storekeeper,  kindly^  fjirnished  tht 
writer  with  a  list  of  all  the  material  which  had  been  deliv 
ered  to  the  shops  for  one  day,  September  27th,  showing  the 
time  that  the  order  had  been  received,  the  time  at  which  tho 
goods  were  delivered  and  the  time  which  elapsM  between  the 
receipt  of  the  prder  and  the  delivery  of  the  goods.  A  few  of 
these  items,  .taken  at  random,  are  reproduced  herewith: 


Se.tion 


11 

12 


17 


Amn. 


25 

20 

48 

4X 

24 

24 

24 

4 

2 

2 
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1 
1 
1 

75 
50 
50 

4 

4 

50 

50 

50 

2  1b? 
2 

4 

2 

8 
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Descrii>tlon. 


Patcjj   Bolt*   7Am.>^ 

15A6 

L/ag    Screws    H^^'A 

i/.x3% 

Carriage    Bolts    iAxl2... 
••        ^x8.... 

Washers  %  

Sheets  No.  16  Tank  Steel. 

Slide  Springs    

Bars    Ordinary    Tdol    Steel 

sq.    li/i 

Bar  Ordinary    Tool    Steel 

sq.    1% 
Bi 


!^.      i  74 \ 

tar   Com.    Iron    l^x%  .  .  I 
l%x%..f 

Cone  Head  Rivets  V.xlU  1 

%xiu  r 

••       "       ••       Vjxi..-; 

Bushings   No.    1407 } 

"      1407 1 

Rd.  Head  Iron   Sfrews  %  I 

No.    24 I 

Rd.  Head  Iron   Screws  ',4 

No.    24 

Rd.   Head   Iron   Screws   '/> 

No.    24 

Yellow     Potash 

Sewell    Steam    Heat    Ho^e" 

l-%x24    

Sewell     Steam    Heat    Hose 

1^x24    

Sewell    Steam    Heat    Hose 

l\x24    

Brake  Shoes  A.  B.  549.  .  . 
Keys    


Time 
Rec'd. 

Time 
Del. 

10.30 
10.00 

10.42 
10.10 

1.48 

1.52 

10.10 
1.45 

10.25 
1.55 

8.00 

8.05 

11.50 

11.57 

3'30 

3.37 

1.53 

2.00 

4.40 

4.45 

2.55 

S.OO 

8.32 

• 

8.39 

9.10 

J».20 

Time 
Elapsetl 

12 
10 
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07 
07 
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pf  the  113  orders,  roost  of  which  consisted  of  two  or  mo  e 
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items,  only  five  required  more  than  20  minutes  for  delivery. 
In  four  of  these  cases  heavy  chains  were  ordered,  and  in  the 
Other  case  large  sheets  of  heavy  tank  steel.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  items  were  delivered  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes 
after  the  order  was  received,  the  average  time  for  all  orders 
being  ten  minutes. 

At  each  telephone  booth  in  the  shops  a  card  reading  as  fol- 
lows is  posted: 

SBCTlOMALi     ARIIANGEMENT     OF      MATERIAL     IN     THE     GEN- 

BRAL.    STORBHOUSB. 


Section. 
No. 

1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 


8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 

19 
19B 
20 
21 

22 


Class  of  Material. 


to  the  storehouse,  and  an  expensive  machine  does  not  lie  idle 
while  he  is  absent. 

The  storehouse  is  equipped  with  two  automatic  electric  ele- 
vators, each  of  5,000  lbs.  capacity.  The  building  is  heated  by 
the  Sturtevant  hot  air  system;  exhaust  steam  from  the  power 
house  with  Webster  vacuum  return  is  used  for  heating  the 
steam  coils.  The  Sturtevant  fans  are  driven  by  Crocker- 
Wheeler  shunt  wound  25-h.p.  motors  through  Morse  silent 
chain.  In  addition  to  the  fire  hydrants  and  fire  apparatus 
the  building  is  equipped  with  a  sprinkler  system.  We  are 
indebted  for  information  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Seley,  mechanical  engi- 
neer, and  Mr.  H.  C.  Pearce,  general  storekeeper. 


Roaclway  Material. 

Bolts,  Nuts,  Washers,  Lag   Screws. 

Wrought  Iron  Pipe,  Springs,  Chain,  Sheet  Metals,  etc. 

Iron,  Steel,  Flues,  Metal,  Journal  Bearings,  etc. 

Asbestos,  Nails,   Paper,    Rivets,  Rope,   Stoves,  Shovels. 

Rough  and  Finished  Brass  Castings,  except  Journal 
Bearings. 

Air  Brake,  Bell  Ringer,"  Electric  Headlight,  Injector,  Pop 
Valve,    Pintsch  Gas,   Sander,    Steam   Heat   Material. 

Shelf  Hardware,  Shop  Tools,  Metallic  Packing,  Lubricat- 
ors and  Gauge  Glasses. 

Pipe  Fittings,  Wire  and  Wire  Cloth. 

Upholstery  Material,  C«rpets,  etc 

Glass,  Drugs,  Paints,   Sundries. 

Water  Service,  Rubber  and  Leather  Goods. 

Station  and  Train   Supplies. 

Tool  and  Supply  Boxes,  Tables,  Desks,  etc. 

Brake  Beams,  Bolsters,  Car  Castings  and  Forgings,  Axles, 

Couplers,  etc. 
Cylinders.    Eagine    Castings,    Cabs.    Tiree.    Firebox    and 

T&nk  StcGl 
Shop  Lumber,  All  Kinds. 
Bridge  and  Building  Lumber,  Piling,  etc. 
Oil   House  Material,  Oil,  All  Kinds,  Varnishes,  etc. 
Coal,  Coke,  Brick  and  Foundry  Supplies. 
Scrap,  All  Kinds. 


These  cards  show  only  the  general  class  of  items  in  each 
section,  and  if  there  is  any  question  as  to  where  a  certain 
article  may  be  found  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  a  detail 
index  in  the  booth.  At  the  present  time  thirty-seven  tele- 
phones are  in  use,  the  central  being  located  in  the  storehouse 
offices.  Provision  Is  made  for  the  installation  of  100  tele- 
phones. 

Practically  no  shop  men  are  allowed  in  the  storehouse,  and 
this  means  a  considerable  saving.  The  section  foreman,  who 
is  a  practical  man,  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  everything 
in  his  section,  can  get  the  material  together  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  messengers  are  pro- 
vided so  that  no  time  is  lost  in  delivering  it.  The  high-priced 
mechanic  does  not  have  to  leave  his  work;  he  has  no  reason- 
able excuse  for  "killing  time"  by  making  unnecessary  trips 


PiECEWoBK  IN  THE  Paint  Suop. — After  an  experience  of  a 
number  of  years  I  am  free  to  say  that  there  is  almost  no  limit 
to  the  amount  of  work  which  can  be  turned  out  from  a  well  or- 
ganized piece  work  shop.  The  greatest  anxiety  the  foreman 
has  is  to  get  work  enough  to  keep  his  men  busy.  No  time 
need  be  spent  watching  the  men  to  keep  them  from  idling, 
the  men  will  be  active  in  seeing  that  the  work  is  finished  in 
time.  They  are  all  practically  in  business  for  themselves, 
and  are  always  very  loath  to  take  as  a  partner  any  one  who 
is  not  willing  to  do  his  share.  Consequently,  the  lazy,  in- 
different workman  soon  loses  caste  among  his  fellows.  With 
a  good  corps  of  honest,  faithful  inspectors  the  quality  of  the 
work  likewise  improves.  The  men  soon  find  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  do  a  job  twice  for  the  price  they  are  to  receive.  Their 
ability  becomes  a  matter  of  individual  daily  record  which 
inspires  a  sense  of  self-respect  which  is  much  greater  than  by 
any  other  plan.— Jfr.  H.  M.  Butts  before  the  Master  Car  and 
Locomotive  Painters'  Association. 


In  1805  the  world  had  not  a  single  steamer  upon  the  ocean, 
a  single  mile  of  railway  on  land,  a  single  span  of  telegraph 
upon  the  continents,  or  a  foot  of  cable  l)eneath  the  ocean. 
In  1905  it  has  over  18,000  steam  vessels,  500,000  miles  of  rail- 
way and  more  than  1,000,000  miles  of  land  telegraph,  while 
the  very  continents  are  bound  together  and  given  instan- 
taneous communication  by  more  than  200,000  miles  of  ocean 
cables,  and  the  number  of  telephone  messages  sent  aggregate 
6,000  millions  annually,  one-half  of  them  being  in  the  United 
States  alone,.  The  world's  international  commerce  which  a 
single  century  ago  was  less  than  two  billions  of  dollars,  i 
now  22  billions,  and  the  commerce  of  the  Orient,  which  was 
less  than  200  million  dollars,  is  now  nearly  3,000  millions. — 
Mr.  p,  P.  Austin,  National  Geographic  Magazine. 
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s«M(iuii.«^  (irtt  laiil  off  in  h.xjhIIv  (lie  same  way  as  those  on  the 
s«'roii(l  rtr.or,  and  are  niinibored  tlie  same.  The  surplus  nia- 
if'iial  for  the  second  floor  sections  ii,  stored  directly  above 
Hjem  on  the  third  floor. 

Ii  will  be  seen  that  material  of  the  same  general  class  is 
virouped  in  a  section.  As  far  as  possible,  these  sections  are 
so  arranged  that  they  may  lie  looked  after  by  one  man  who 
handles  all  of  tlie  material  in  and  out  of  the  section,  and  Is 
entirely  res|ionsihle  for  it.  Each  section  is  operated  as  a 
separate  store,  and  the  foreman  or  storekeeper  keeps  his  own 
stock  books.  He  is  furnished  with  a  copy  of  every  order  for 
the  purchase  of  nuiterial  for  his  .section,  kee|)s  his  own  freight 
received  record,  and  unpa<ks  or  checks  the  material  into  the 
proper  section  or  shelves.  All  requisitions  are  made  out  by 
sections.  Report  is  made  each  day  to  the  storekeeper  by  the 
section  f(jreinan.  sliowing  what  he  re(iuires  to  replenish  his 
stock  and  what  he  requires  hurried  on  his  requisitions.  This 
is  approved  by  the  stock  clerk  after  he  has  personally  invest  i- 
gal ed  each  case  to  see  that  it  is  necessary,  and  that  nothing 
can  i)e  substituted  at  the  storehou.se  or  along  the  line.  Requi- 
sition is  then  made  to  rover  same.  Each  section  storekeeper 
l.s  re<iuire<l  to  inspect  all  material  received  by  him,  and  is 
responsible  for  obtaining  what  is  most  suitable  for  the  ptir- 
pose  for  which  it  is  required.  He  keeps  In  touch  with  the 
user  "f  the  material,  and  calls  the  storekeeper's  attention  to 
iiity  : Items  ' which  are  not  standard,  and  interchangeable,  or 
wliich  are  not  suitable;  h«9  is  also  required  to  call  attention 
to  any  material  received  which  is  too  go6d  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

Each  section  is  equipped  with  a  telei)hone  and  telephone 
booths  are  placed  at  different  places  in  the  shops.  Each  ma- 
chine tool,  erecting  shop  pit  and  forge  has  a  number.  Tf  a 
man  In  a  certain  part  of  the  machine  shop,  for  instance,  wants 
material,  he  telephones  directly  to  the  section  in  the  store- 
bouse  in  which  this  material  is  kept.  The  section  foreman 
iiets  the  material  together,  and  it  is  at  once  delivered  to  the 
proper  place  in  the  machine  shop  by  n  boy.  if  the  material  is 
light,  or  by  a  man  if  it  is  heavy.  When  the  order  is  received 
the  section   foreman   fills   out  a  "material   card,"  which  de- 


scribes the  material,  gives  the  name  of  Ihd  foreman  who  oi 
dered  it  and  the  numl)ei'  of  the  pit,  forge  or  njachiiw  to  whi«  t 
it  is  to  be  delivered.  I'pon  the  back  of  this  card  is  markc 
liie  time  at  which  the  order  was  received,  and  the  foreiua: 
receiving  the  material  marks  the  time  of  tlie  delivery. 

.Mr.  Pearce.  the  general  storekeeper,  kindly  furnished  tic 
writer  with  a  list  of  all  the  material  which  had  been  deli\ 
ered  to  the  shops  for  one  day,  Septeml»er  27fh,  showing  th' 
time  that  the  order  had  been  received,  ibe  time  at  which  tie 
goods  were  delivered  and  the  time  which  elapsed  between  th 
receipt  of  the  Older  an<l  the  delivery  of  the  goods.  A  few  4^1 
these  items,  taken  at  random,  are  repro<luce<l  herewith:  .'•;:. 


^^'c•I  ion 


I  I 


17 


Vin'f. 


25 

20 

48 

AH 

24 

1'4 

L'4 

4 

2 

2 

2 


I 
1 
1 

75 

r.o 

4 
4 

.'r.o 
r,n 
no 

2U«* 
2 

4 

2 

» 
8 


L)t->(  liptioii. 


i'iilih    Bolts    "4. 

'•         15/10 

Carriage    Bolts     V.xl2.v; 
%xS..... 

Washers  'A 

Stiwts  No.  IC  Tank  Steel.  , 

Slido  Springs 

Iliiirs   Ordinary   Tdol   Steel 

I     sn.    I'G. , t 

I  liar  Ordinary    Tool    Steel 
I     «<l-    1  =S -V 

Har    Com     Iron    li^,x'K,..i 

I \^x%..  f 

I '      1H'S%..< 

I  Cone    Head    Rivets    i'.Xl>4   1 

'VCxll/l  f 


; 


HiishlnRS  Xo.   1407 
1107. 


'..xl 


I 

ltd.    Head    Iron    Si-rews    If,  1 

N'n.    24 I 

l^d.    Head    Iron    Screws    '^  \. 

So.    21 .     . .  .  .  .  .  f 

ltd.    Head    Iron   Serew.s    ^^  J 

No.    21 VV.  .•';>  iV.  •  ■. 

Yellow     Potash.'...-.;;....';   . 
Sewell    Steam    Heat    IloeT 

l'KiX24    , 

iSowell     Steam    Heat    Ho^e 

l"Cx24    

Sewell     Steam    Heat    Hose] 

l'«vx2t    

Brake  Shoes  A.  B.  549. .  . 
Keys     : 


Time 
Ree'd. 

Time 
Del. 

10.30 
10.00 

10.42 
1...10 

f:'i;*»- 

':h  1-S2 

10.  in 
1.45 

lrt.25 
1.55 

8.00 

,.'''.'^,05.-, 

,'-  ■•  ,  -'  ■*•,'--*■■ 

11.50 

11.57 

3.30 

3.37 

1.53 

2.00 

4.40  : 

''^v-'-M^v 

i:>i^-: 

s.oo 

3  ?.'2 

;V..';3:89;- 

9.10 

!»  20 

Time 
Rlaps<»ii 

12 

10 


0*; 

1.1 

10 
.  05 

■i. .  .^    . 

}^ 

■9t' 

■^.Itt- 

10 


or  the  113  orders,  most  of  which  consisted  of  two  or  mo 
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ittiiib,  only  tivt,'  required  luore  thau  20  miuules  fur  delivery, 
ill  four  of  these  cases  heavy  cUiiius  were  ordered,  and  in  the 
other  case  large  slieets  of  heavy  tank  sleel.  The  greater  num- 
l»er  ol"  the  items  were  delivered  in  from  live  to  ten  minutes 
;itier  the  order  was  re<eived,  the  average  time  for  all  orders 
iifing  ten  minutes.  J  v;'-',:   '■■^  '■:■■■   'i: ^::; ■■''■:■/ ,.-''^'-  .'■■\ '■':■■•■•■. 

-\i  eaeh  telephoiu'  booth  in  the  sdiops  a  card  reading  as  fol- 
lows  is  ])0sted: 


SCCTiCNAI.      AiilWHtXCEMENt      OP      MATfeltlAL. 

'      >■  ■   il-\--'.-:r  ■■■■■."  ^RAX.  STOKEIIOUSE. 


IN      THP      GEX- 


Srction. 

No. 


3 
4 
G 


S 
ft 

io 
11 
ij 

l:! 
14 
1." 
I'i 
17 

18 

19 

II'I! 
2  (J 
21 


Class  OF  Materiau  \ 


iCoauway   Alati  rial. 

Holts,  Nuts.  \V a. -.lie IS.  Lag  Screws. - 

Wiougbt    Iron    I'ipo,    .Si>rinKs,   Chain,   Sheet    iMetalS,  etc. 

lioii.  Sic't'l,  Fluea,  .Metal,  Journal   Utarings.  etc. 

Asbeslo.-,   Nails,    Taptr,    Kivets.    Uope,   Stoves,   Shovels. 

Hough     ajid     Finished     Hrass     Castings,     except     Journal 

litaring.s. 
Air   brake.   Hell   Ringer,  Elwtirc   HeiadligM,    Injector.  Pop 

\alve,    Pintsch   (Jas,    Saiidtr,    Sleaih   Heat   Material, 
t^belf    IlardWiiic.    .Sliup   Tools,   itvialiic    I'a.-kiiis.    Lubri<at- 

ors  and  (Jau^e  Glassos. 
I'ipo  Fittings,  Wire  and  Wire  Cloth. 
Upholst-ry   .Material,  Carpets,  etc.  ,. 

Glass,  Drugs,  I'aiiit>,   Sundries.        ,       ■   -;  V  v- ."  ~~^ 
Water  Scrvite,   Rubber  and   I>?ather  Goods. 
t^talioii   and   Traiu    Supplie.-:. 
Tool  and  Supply  boxes.  Tables.  Deok.s,  etc. 


brake  Itoanis,  ^bbtei-sv  iC^r  CasUugs  aud  Forgings.  Axles. 

Couplers,  etc.  ' 

Cylinders.    Kngiue    Castings,    Cabs,     Tires,     Firebox    aud 

Tank  Steel. 
Sbup   l^umbcr,  All  Kinds, 
itridge  and  Huiidiug  Lumber,  Piling,  etc. 
Oil   Ho'iso  Material,  Oil,  All   Kinds,   Varnishes,   etc. 
Coal,  C«  kc,  Driek  and  Foundry  Supplies. 
Scrap,  All  Kinds. 


These  cards  show  only  the  general  class  of  items  in  each 
sc(  lion,  and  if  lliero  is  any  qneslion  as  to  where  a  certain/ 
article  may  be  found  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  a  detail 
'iidex  in  the  booth.  At  Uie  iire.sent  time  thirty  seven  tcle- 
I'liones  are  in  use,  the  central  being  located  in  the  storehouse 
ofrice.s.  Provision  is  made  for  the  installation  of  100  tele 
pliones. 

I'lactically  no  shop  men  are  allowed  in  the  storehouse,  and 
Hi  is  means  a  considerable  saving.  The  section  foreman,  wh(. 
1^  a  practical  man,  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  everything. 
Ml  his  section,  can  get  the  material  together  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  messengers  are  pro- 
vide! !<o  that  no  time  is  lost  In  delivering  it.  The  high-priced 
ni.M  hnnic  does  not  have  to  leave  his  work;  he  has  no  reason- 
:<l'l"  excuse  for^  'M«illing  time"  by   making  unnecessary   trips 


lo  the  siorehoube,  and  au  exiiousive  machine  dues  not  lie  idle 
while  he  is  abseaL  ,  ';  ~.    .  -' .         .  ^^ 

The  storehouse  is  equipi»ed  with  two  aul-OHiatk:  electrfc  eVe^ 
vators,  each  of  5,000  lb.s.  capacity.  The  building  is  healed  by 
the  Sturtevaut  hot  air  system;  e.\haust  steam  from  the  power 
house  Willi  Webster  va«  uum  return  is  used  for  healing  the 
steam  coils.  The  Siurievant  fans  are  driven  by  Crocker- 
Wheeler  shunt  wound  2o-h.p.  motors  through  .Morse  silent 
chain.  In  addition  to  the  fire  hydrants  and  tire  apparatus 
the  building  is  equipped  with  a  sprinkler  system.  We  are 
indebted  for  information  to  .Mr.  C.  A.  Seley,  me«hanical  engi- 
neer, uiiil  .Air,  Jll.  C  I'earce,  jgeneral  sloiM;kc'Uj>er. 


IMtctwowi  lA  mt  Palst  Saor.T—Afier  an  experience  of  a 
number  of  years  i  am  fiee  to  say  that  there  is  almost  no  limit 
to  the  amount  ofWoik  which  can  be  turned  oui  from  a  well  or- 
ganized piece  work  shop.  The  greatest  auMety  the  foreman 
has  is  io  get  work  enough  to  keep  his  men  busy.  Mo  lime 
n<>ed  be  spent  watching  the  men  to  keep  them  from  idling, 
the  men  will  be  active  in  seeing  thai  the  work  is  finished  in 
time.  They  are  all  praciically  in  business  for  themselves, 
and  are  always  very  ioaih  to  take  as  a  partner  any  one  who 
is  not  willing  to  do  his  sTiare.  Con.sequently,  the  lazy,  in- 
different workman  soon  loses  caste  among  his  fellows.  With 
a  good  coii)s  of  honest,  faithful  inspectors  the  quality  of  the 
woik  likewise  improves.  The  men  soon  find  that  it  does  not 
pay  lo  do  a  job  twice  for  tlie  i>i  ice  they  are  to  receive.  Their 
ability  becomes  a  matter  of  individual  daily  record  which 
insidres  a  sense  of  self-respect  which  is  much  greater  Uian  by 
any  other  plan.--J[//-.  //.  M.  Bulls  bc/ote  the  Master  Car  awl 
Locomotive  Painters'  Association.  '      :    ■ 


-  In  1SU5  the  world  had  not  a  single  steamer  upon  the  ocean, 
a  single  mile  of  railway  on  land,  a  single  span  of  telegraph 
upon  the  continents,  or  a  foot  of  cable  beneath  the  ocean. 
In  I'JOa  it  has  over  1S,0<U)  steam  vessels,  5oo,0u0  miles  of  rail- 
way and  more  than  1,000,000  miles  of  land  telegraph,  while 
the  very  continents  are  bound  together  and  given  instan- 
taneous communication  by  more  than  200,000  miles  of  ocean 
tables,  and  the  number  of  telephone  messages  sent  aggregate 
n.OOO  millions  anntially,  one-half  of  them  being  in  the  Unite.l 
States  alone,.  The  world's  international  commerce  which  a 
single  century  ago  was  less  than  two  bilHons  of  dollars,  i 
now  22  billions,  and  the  commerce  of  the  Orient,  which  was 
less  than  2<»0  million  dollars,  is  now  nearly  3,000  millions. 
ilr.  O.  P.  Austin,  Xationul  Geographic  Magazine. 
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BY   HAT-  B.  STAfFOBl).* 


While  no  attempt  will  be  made  ia  this  article  to  trace  the 
history  of  locomotive  cylinder  design  from  the  simple,  primi- 
tive castings  used  on  Stephenson's  "Rocket"  or  the  "Stour- 
bridge Lion,"  which  had  nothing  in  common  with  those  of 
to-day,  except  that  they  were  made  of  cast  iron — a  practice 
which  we  have  been  unable  to  improve;  to  the  16x24  in. 
cylinder  of  our  father's  time,  and,  finally,  to  those  of  the  24  x 
'i2  in.  freighter  of  the  present  day — enough  will  be  said  to 
prove  that  we  are  to-day  confronted  with  many  problems 
besides  those  incident  to  mere  increase  in  size. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are  typical  of  modern  prac- 
tice. Fig.  1  is  a  22  X  32  in.  slide-valve  cylinder  for  a  consoli- 
dation freight  engine,  and  Fig.  2  is  a  20  x  24  in.  piston-valve 
cylinder,  also  for  a  consolidation  engine.  Both  are  of  the 
"half-saddle"  type,  which  has  become  practically  the  standard 
in  this  country,  although  several  important  roads  still  use  the 
separate  saddle  type  to  a  great  extent. 

In  the  separate  saddle  cylinder,  as  the  name  implies,  the 
barrel  and  valve  seat  are  cast  separately  from  the  saddle,  the 
frame  being  "slabbed"  to  pass  between  them.  This  necessi- 
tates several  extra  joints  in  the  steam  connections,  with  con- 
sequently greater  liability  of  leakage  of  steam  to  the  atmos- 
phere. Trouble  is  also  experienced  in  preventing  the  working 
of  cylinders  on  the  frame,  in  spite  of  the  great  number  of 
bolts  and  large  frame  keys  now  used.  The  principal  advantage 
of  this  design  is  simplicity  of  castings,  though,  in  the  present 
day  of  advanced  foundry  practice,  no  difficulty  is  met  with  in 
casting  tyliuders   with   the  half-saddle  attached. 

Referring  to  the  commonly  accepted  type,  the  term  cylinder 
in  railway  parlance  to-day  includes,  besides  the  cylinder  barrel 
and  the  valve  seat,  the  "frame  fit,"  or  face  for  attaching  to  the 
frame,  and  the  "saddle"  by  which  it  is  secured  to  and  supports 
the  front  end  of  the  boiler  by  attachment  to  the  smokebox. 
Given  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  length  of  stroke,  height 
and  radius  of  boiler,  frame  centers,  ty Under  centers,  etc.,  the 
cylinder  designer  is  asked  to  furnish  a  suitable  casting,  con- 
necting the  boiler  rigidly  to  the  frames  and  carrying  the 
tylinder  barrel,  all  steam  passages  to  be  as  well  protected 
from  the  atmos|>here  as  possible,  with  a  minimum  of  weight 
and  a  maximum  of  strength. 

The  cylinder  shown  in  Fig.  1  has  a  somewhat  high  saddle, 
ue«€ssitatpd  by  its  use  under  a  boiler  with  a  Wooten  firebox. 
Jt  will  be  noted  that  the  steam  inlet  pipe  is  kept  separate  from 
the  exhaust  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length  and,  though  its 
one  side  forms  part  of  the  outside  wall,  the  saddle  at  this  point 
is  (overed  with  magnesia  lagging  and  jacketed  with  sheet  iron. 
Uiiildeis  sometimes  go  a  little  farther,  carrying  a  lightening 
(•ore  between  the  steam  pii)e  and  the  outside  wall  and  another 
lietween  the  steam  and  exhaust  pipes,  under  the  frame  rail; 
but  as  a  certain  amount  of  "dirt"  washes  from  each  of  these 
small  cores  when  the  casting  is  poured,  rising  to  the  highest 
point  in  the  mould,  which  is  the  barrel  (cylinders  being  cast 
upside  down),  the  necessity  of  having  good  metal  at  this  point 
makes  the  multiplication  of  small  lightening  cores  an  undesir- 
able practice.  To  avoid  the  difficulty  of  dirty  barrels  and  also 
to  keep  the  mould  full  as  the  metal  shrinks,  risers  are  cast 
tipon  the  cylinder-cock  bosses,  and  very  frequently  upon  the 
frame  fit,  which  is  another  region  of  frequent  trouble.  These 
are  shown  by  the  heavy  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  1. 

Cylinders  are  gated  at  the  back,  where  they  bolt  together, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  mould.  As  the  metal  rises,  it  should 
have  a  free  flow  to  all  points,  particularly  to  the  barrel  and 
frame  fit,  where,  by  the  junction  of  many  walls,  there  are  apt 
to  be  masses  of  metal,  which  must  be  fed  before  it  has  time  to 
become  too  cool.  For  this  reason  a  horizontal  wall,  "x,"  Fig.  1, 
is  often  webbed  around  the  steam  and  exhaust  pipes,  which 
forms  a  direct  passage  for  the  metal  without  Its  flowing  in  a 
circuitous  route  around  the  outside  wall,  or  "stretcher." 
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The  principal  points  to  be  kept  In  mind  in  arranging  stean 
and  exhaust  passages  in  the  saddle,  are  to  avoid  flat  walls,  t> 
provide  a  direct  route  free  from  sudden  bends,  and  of  as  nearl; 
constant  area  as  possible  for  the  passage  of  steam.  Th 
exhaust,  in  particular,  must  have  no  large  pockets  to  forn 
eddies,  but  must  be  guided  directly  to  the  nozzle.  The  firs 
piston-valve  cylinders  were  particularly  faulty  in  this  respect 
the  exhaust  filling  much  of  the  room  which,  in  the  late 
designs,  is  thrown  into  the  lightening  space.  This  large  reset 
voir  acted  as  a  muffler  on  the  exhaust,  the  sound  being  mucl 
the  same  as  produced  by  a  very  leaky  valve. 

The  proportions  of  cylinder  barrels  are  subject   to   grea 
variation  among  different  builders.     A  common  fault  is   to< 
short  a  barrel,  bringing  the  ports  too  close  to  the  ends.    Thi- 
is  a  vital  error,  as  an  accident  causing  the  i)reakage  of  : 
cylinder-head  is  apt  to  tear  away  this  part  of  the  fiange,  makin; 
a  break  that  is  almost  impossible  to  repair.     The  design  ii 
Fig.   1  ^ows  liberal  metal  at  this  point     Thickness  of  th< 
barrel  in  locomotive  cylinders  is  seldom  found  by  rule,  as  ii 
stationary  and  marine  work,  but  is  usually  fixed  upon  with  i 
view  to  boring  out  and  bushing  to  original  size  when  worn 
It   is   becoming  quite  common  practice   to  cast   piston-valve 
cylinders  of  soft,  easily  machined  Iron  of  low  shrinkage  and  to 
bush   with   much   harder  Iron;    by  this  means,   all   wearing 
surfaces  are  made  more  lasting,  with  less  danger  from  shrink 
age  cracks,  due  to  use  of  hard  iron.    With  slide-valve  cylinders, 
this  would  necessitate  the  use  of  a  false  valve  seat  in  place  oi 
the  piston  valve  bushing  in  the  other  case,  and  so  is  seldom 
done. 

.  In  bolting  cylinders  together,  a  double  row  of  bolts  should 
be  used  on  cylinders  of  18-in.  bore  and  upward,  and  it  is  good 
practice  to  make  several  of  the  lower  bolts,  where  the  stress  is 
greatest,  of  larger  diameter  than  the  rest.  Bolting  to  the 
smokebox  should  also  be  In  a  double  row,  and  the  bolting 
flange  should  be  of  liberal  thickness.  It  is  hard  to  estimate 
the  enormous  strain  borne  by  these  bolts  during  severe  shocks, 
due  to  switching  or  slight  collisions,  with  the  boiler  carried 
at  the  height  shown  in  Fig.  1.  For  the  same  reason,  a  liner, 
not  less  than  14  in.  thick,  is  always  used  to  reinforce  the 
smokebox  sheet,  extending  well  up  the  sides  and  usually  the 
full  length  of  the  smokebox.  The  opening  in  the  liner  and  the 
smokebox  sheet  for  the  passage  of  steam  and  exhaust  pipes 
should  be  no  larger  than  Is  necessary,  but  care  should  be  taken 
in  designing  engines  with  single  bar,  continuous  frames  to  see 
that  the  steam  pipe  boss  on  the  cylinder  is  not  too  high  to 
prevent  Its  passing  through  this  opening  when  the  cylinder 
is  withdrawn  horizontally,  otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  to 
separate  the  frame  from  the  boiler  for  its  entire  length  when 
removing  a  cylinder. 

Bolts  to  the  frame  should  be  so  located  that  the  nuts  can  b' 
reached  with  a  wrench,  instead  of  being  tightened  with  a  set, 
as  is  often  done.  For  that  reason,  a  few  well-placed  bolts  o' 
large  size  are  to  be  preferred  to  a  number  of  small  ones  badl> 
located.  There  should  be  at  least  one  vertical  bolt  In  each  end 
of  the  frame  fit,  although  these  have  been  omitted  In  som ' 
recent  piston-valve  designs.  Vertical  bolts  can  not  be  of  s' 
large  diameter  as  horizontal  bolts,  since  the  width  of  the  fram ' 
is  limited,  while  the  depth  may  be  Increased  to  almost  an>° 
extent  at  this  point  to  make  up  for  the  metal  removed  by  bo  '- 
holes.  Top  rails  need  not  be  bolted  horizontally  and  vertici  I 
studs  are  of  little  use,  all  dependence  being  placed  upon  one  or 
two  vertical  bolts  at  each  end  of  the  frame  fit,  with  a  key  s  t 
the  front  and  crossties  shrunk  on  the  frames  at  the  front  an  1 
back  of  the  cylinders. 

Cylinder-head  studs  are  usually  spaced  too  far  apart  to 
prevent  springing  of  the  head  between  holes.  For  a  bolhr 
pressure  of  200  lbs.  and  upward,  the  pitch  should  not  exceel 
394  In.  It  will  be  found  that  %  In.  studs.  Instead  of  1  In.,  as 
are  usually  applied,  will  be  amply  strong  with  this  spacim- 
A  fiber  stress  of  7,000  to  8,000  lbs.  is  on  the  safe  side,  taking 
the  diameter  to  the  middle  of  the  grinding  joint  as  the  surface 
on  which  the  pressure  acts.  The  same  Is  true  of  steam  chest 
studs  on  the  slide-valve  cylinders — smaller  studs,  closfr 
together — although  here  we  are  limited  by  the  stuffing  box  01 
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the  chest  passing  between  the  studs.  The  fact  is  often  over- 
looked that  fiber  stress  on  the  studs  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  We  seldom  hear  of  a  steam  chest 
cover  blowing  off,  but  we  do  see  coVers  and  cylinder  heads 
leaking  because  of  the  studs  being  spaced  too  far  apart 

The  pisiton  valve  is  daily  growing  in  favor,  in  spite  of 
prejudice.  As  regards  the  cylinder  casting,  it  has  many 
advantages.  The  walls  lend  themselves  more  readily  to  curved 
lines  than  do  those  of  the  slide  valve,  the  avoidance  of  flat 
walls  exposed  to  steam  pressure  being  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant things  to  be  considered  in  cylinder  work.  Designs  are 
often  seen  with  flat  walls  of  great  area  stayed  with  tie  pieces 
and  ribs.  These  are  a  menace  to  the  casting,  as  they  generally 
either  crack  off  or  pull  out  a  piece  of  the  wall,  according  as 
they  are  heavy  or  light,  in  comparison  with  the  adjoining 
metal.    As  piston  valves  can  be  made  of  any  desirable  length. 


outside  admission  valves,  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  area  of 
the  valve  stem  must  be  counterbalanced  by  extending  the  stem 
through  a  stuffing  box  on  the  front  end  also.  Then  it  makes 
a  more  free  exhaust.  When  exhaust  takes  place  toward  the 
inside,  the  tendency  is  to  flow  first  to  the  opposite  end,  where 
it  is  caught  in  the  cup  of  the  opposite  bushing,  striking  that 
end  of  the  valve  and  causing  a  jumping  which  is  very  notice- 
able when  there  is  lost  motion  in  the  connections.  Then,  after 
expending  most  of  its  energy,  it  finds  its  way  to  the  outlet. 
With  inside  admission  valves,  the  shape  of  the  steam  chest 
cover  can  be  made  such  that  the  exhaust  finds  a  smooth  course, 
free  from  eddies,  to  the  nozzle.    . 

With  direct  motion,  the  valve  chest  is  placed  almost  directly 
above  the  frame,  but  should  not  be  in  too  close  proximity  to 
the  heavy  mass  of  metal  forming  the  frame  fit  As  has  been 
said,  this  Is  one  of  the  worst  places  for  spongy  metal,  particu- 
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the  steam  ports  can  be  made  very  short  and  direct  For  this 
reason,  also,  the  steam  chest  should  be  placed  as  close  to  the 
l»ore  as  will  allow  the  barrel  flange  to  be  turned  for  the  head 
•asing.  A  reduction  of  clearance  to  7  or  8V2  per  cent  is  thus 
easily  secured,  and  even  less  can  be  obtained  by  a  sacrifice  of 
other  desirable  features. 

The  piston-valve  cylinder,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Is  for  inside 
admission,  with  direct  valve  motion.  For  indirect  motion, 
with  either  inside  or  outside  admission.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  place  the  valve  chest  almost  directly  above  the  cylinder 
»>arrel,  as  this  would  bring  the  valve  stem  in  the  same  relative 
position  as  on  a  slide  valve  engine.  Most  piston-valve  cylinders 
are  arranged  for  Inside  admission,  as  this  has  several  advant- 
ages: first,  it  brings  the  exhaust  on  the  ends,  lessening  packing 
troubles— many  roads  use  only  hemp  packing  on  piston  valve 
stems.     It  makes  the  valve  perfectly  balanced,  while,  with 


larly  in  piston-valve  cylinders,  and  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  the  massing  of  walls  at  this  point.  It  will  be  observed 
in  Fig.  2  that  the  steam  ports  pass  very  close  to  the  frame, 
which  is  a  source  of  danger,  i  nless  the  metal  is  evenly  distrib- 
uted. The  risers,  previously  mentioned,  are  particularly  neces- 
sary on  piston- valve  cylinders.  Another  precaution  is  shown  at 
"x,"  Fig.  2,  a  portion  of  the  face  of  the  frame  fit  over  the  port 
being  set  back  about  V2  in.,  so  that,  in  planing,  this  is  left 
untouched,  on  the  theory  that  the  "skin"  of  a  casting  is  most 
likely  to  prove  of  sound  metal. 

Do  not  tie  internal  walls  together  with  ribs  In  any  type  of 
cylinder,  but  leave  them  all  possible  freedom  to  expand  and 
contract  with  changes  of  temperature  relying  on  the  box  of  the 
saddle  for  strength  to  resist  the  stresses  due  to  the  thrust  of 
pistons,  the  racking  of  frames  on  curves,  etc.  It  will  be 
found  that  metal  In  the  outside  walls  of  the  saddle  Is  In  the 
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best  possible  position  to  sustain  these  strains,  and  the  addition 
of  extra  walls  only  adds  weight,  as  well  as  endangering  the 
casting.  Small  tie  pieces,  "y,"  Fig.  2,  however,  are  always 
placed  in  "opening  cores,"  i.e.,  steam  ports,  on  account  of  the 
long,  unsupported  portion  of  the  barrel  flange  necessitated  by  a 
wide  port.  These  should  run  right  to  the  counterbore,  forming 
a  guide  for  the  piston  rings  when  placing  the  piston  in  the 
cylinder. 

Steam  chests  of  piston-valve  cylinders  can  readily  be  made 
self-draining,  as  in  Fig.  2,  while  slide-valve  chests  must  be 
kept  clear  of  water  by  waste  cocks  operated  preferably  by  a 
separate  lever  from  that  of  the  cylinder  cocks,  that  they  may 
be  kept  closed  while  running  with  the  cylinder  cocks  open. 
This  avoids  the  drainage  of  oil  from  the  valves  and  pistons 
along  with  the  water. 

In  the  foundry  also  the  piston-valve  cylinder  has  points  of 
superiority.  Fig.  3  illustrates  a  modern  method  of  setting 
cores  in  this  type  of  cylinder,  in  which  all  steam  and  exhaust 


be  readily  broken  up  and  removed  when  the  casting  is  cleaned. 
Each  arbor  has  two  or  more  eyes  for  the  reception  of  the  bolts 
by  which  it  is  joined  to  the  foundation  core.  This  core  is  made 
in  halves,  with  half  of  a  hollow  cast  iron  center  moulded 
in  each,  which  central  arbor  is  provided  with  a  number  of 
holes,  through  which  the  core  bolts  pass,  with  nuts  on  the 
inside.  These  nuts  are  tightened,  securing  the  cores  in  place 
upon  one-half  of  the  foundation  core  at  a  time;  the  two  are 
then  drawn  together  by  bolts  in  slotted  holes  In  the  end  of  the 
hollow  arbor. 

All  joints  have  now  to  be  treated  in  the  usual  manner, 
"pasted"  together  and  covered  with  plumbago,  a  thorough  skin 
drying  being  given  by  a  gas  torch,  or  other  means.  Some- 
times they  are  treated  to  a  second  baking  in  a  core  oven,  but 
this  is  rarely  necessary.  The  whole  is  now  ready  for  lowering 
into  the  mould.  While  the  making  of  the  cast  iron  arbors 
used  in  this  method  involves  additional  expense,  the  smaller 
percentage  of  lost  castings,  due  to  cores  shifting,  and  the  great 
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(ores  are  rigidly  joined  together,  being  lowered  into  the 
niouhl  in  one  piece.  In  order  to  do  this,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  make  these  cores  of  such  shape  that  they  will  clear 
the  lower  half  of  the  lightening  cores  (this  means  the  upper 
half,  referring  to  drawing),  when  lowered  vertically  Into 
the  mould.  Lightening  cores  are  divided  on  the  horizontal 
line  passing  through  the  center  of  the  steam  chest,  all  between 
this  line  and  the  "deck"  being  placed  in  the  mould  previous 
to  the  lowering  in  of  the  steam  and  exhaust  cores.  This 
method  eliminates  all  fins  and  passages  where  they  are 
removed  with  difficulty,  and  often  only  half  disposed  of  at 
that.  Instances  are  numerous  of  old  cylinders  being  broken 
up  after  years  of  service  and  the  discovery  made  that  one 
cylinder  drew  its  steam  supply  through  an  opening  no  bigger 
than  a  knot  hole.  Many  of  the  mysterious  differences  between 
engines  of  the  same  class  are  due  to  such  causes. 

Referring  to  Fig.  3,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cores  are 
assembled  on  a  wooden  "horse"  and  that  the  steam  chest  core 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  whole  structure,  to  which  all  other 
cores  are  secured  by  means  of  the  special  bolts  shown.  Each 
core  has  a  cast  iron  arbor  running  through  it  besides  the 
usual  core  irons.    These  arbors  must  be  made  light  enough  to 


Improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out  make*  thi? 
really  the  most  economical  way  in  the  long  run. 

In  the  design  of  new  cylinders,  the  drawing  room  and  the 
shop  must  cooperate.  To  send  out  the  drawing  of  a  radically 
new  type,  a  drawing  which  is  the  product  of  the  engineering 
department,  without  consultation  with  the  pattern-maker  is  to 
invite  trouble — at  least,  to  pile  up  unnecessary  expense.  It  is 
also  of  greatest  importance  that  the  engineer  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  consideration  of  design  only,  but  follows  the 
work  through  the  pattern  shop  and  the  foundry  to  see  that  his 
ideas  are  carried  out.  It  is  commendable  practice  to  break  up 
a  cylinder  from  each  new  pattern — one  that  has  proved  defec- 
tive, if  there  should  be  one;  otherwise,  a  sound  casting,  upon 
which  no  machine  work  has  been  done.  The  pieces  are  then 
carefully  checked  from  the  drawing  and  the  thickness  noted. 
Any  sharp  corners  on  the  steam  ot  lightening  cores  should 
call  for  comment;  fillets  should  be  put  in  the  core  boxes  and 
not  left  for  the  core-maker  to  attend  to.  There  is  a  tendency 
for  pattern-makers  and  core-makers  to  be  on  the  "safe  side" — 
too  far — in  calculating  the  thickness  of  metal:  1-in.  walls 
becoming  lV(t-in.,  and  IVj-in.  walls  about  1%-in.  through  a 
system  of  double  allowance  for  swelling  of  cores;  the  pattern 
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shop  makes  one  allowance,  then  the  core-maker  slicks  off  still 
more,  with  the  result  that  castings  greatly  overrun  the  esti- 
mated weight.     Rigid  inspection  under  the  drop  is  the  only 
sure  way  of  detecting  these  practices. 
Compound  cylinders  introduce  so  many  complications  and 
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such  infinite  variety  as  to  be  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  so 
brief  an  article.  "With  these,  as  with  simple  cylinders,  the 
design  of  walls  and  passages  for  resisting  steam  pressure, 
machinery  strains,  shrinkage,  etc.,  is  more  a  matter  of  common 
sense  and  experience  than  mathematics. 


THIRD  MAN  ON  LOCOMOTIVES. 


A  few  yeare  ago  a  fireman  was  required  to  clean  his  own 
fires,  hoe  out  the  ash  pan,  spark  the  front  end,  and  when  he 
arrived  at  the  terminal  his  labors  had  just  began,  for  he  had 
the  engine  to  clean  inside  and  out,  also  brass  to  scour;  while 
at  present  he  is  relieved  of  the  cleaning  almost  entirely,  and 
with  the  modern  locomotive  he  has  been  relieved  of  the  duty 
of  cleaning  fires  and  ash  pans  and  sparking  front  ends. 

The  hardship  of  a  fireman  at  the  present  day,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  not  what  it  is  pictured.  He  has  very  little  to  do  except 
to  put  the  coal  into  the  firebox. 

If  our  divisions  are  too  long,  making  it  impossible  for  one 
man  to  cover  the  division,  cut  the  division  in  two  and  have  a 
fresh  man  on  the  engine. 

In  correspondence  with  a  road  that  tried  the  experiment 
of  placing  the  third  man  on  an  engine,  it  was  gtveu  as  their 
experience  that  the  method  was  not  at  all  satisfactory.  Fric- 
tion developed  right  from  the  start,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  not 
much,  if  any,  better  results  were  obtained  than  with  one  fire- 
man. The  best  results  have  been  obtained  by  making  shorter 
divisions  for  men  firing  the  heaviest  locomotives. 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  the  third  man  on  the  engine  In  any 
capacity.— from  o  committee  report,  before  Traveling  Engir' 
neers'  Association. 


Gas  versus  Steam  fob  Poweb. — Moreover,  when  we  consider 
that  a  central  station,  If  equipped  with  a  gas  plant,  will  in- 
volve a  capital  outlay  approximately  the  same  as  with  a  steam 
plant,  and  that  the  actual  fuel  consumption,  if  worked  at  full 
load  continuously,  will  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  100 
to  83,  and.  If,  worked  with  a  load  factor  of  25  per  cent.,  in 
the  proportion  of  100  to  35,  then  we  are  bound  to  acknowl- 
edge the  superiority  of  the  gas  system,  and  adopt  It  wherever 
power  plants  are  to  work  with  the  highest  commercial  econ- 
omy.—3fr.  F.  E.  Junge  in  Power. 


The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  distribution  of  power 
for  December  22,  1904,  at  the  Angus  shops  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  at  Montreal,  the  power  house  of  which  was 
described  on  page  75  of  our  May  journal.  The  maximum  load 
was  1,940  h.p.,  while  the  average  load  from  7  a.  m.  to  5.30  p. 
m.  was  1,560  h.p.  The  load  factor  was  80  per  cent,  and  the 
power  factor  of  the  maximum  load  was  68.  For  the  entire 
24  hours  the  average  load  was  850  h.p.  and  the  load  factor 
was  44  per  cent.     The  weather  was  stormy. 

The  curves  were  plotted  from  the  hourly  indicating  watt- 
meter records  taken  from  the  power  house  report  and  this 
accounts  for  the  pow«r  being  shown  as  increasing  uniformly 
between  6  and  7  a.  m.,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  increase 
is  quite  abrupt  at  7  a.  m.  The  motor  load  remains  at  prac- 
tically zero  up  to  6  a.  m.,  when  it  increases  as  the  motors 
operating  the  fans  in  the  blacksmith  shop  are  started  and  the 
fires  made  ready  for  7  a.  m.,  at  which  time  the  full  load  comes 
on.  and  this  gradually  increases  as  the  workmen  get  Into  the 
swing  of  the  day's  work,  until  11  a.  m.,  at  which  time  the  large 
blower  motors  in  the  foundries  are  started.  The  load  drops 
off  at  12  o'clock  noon,  starts  up  again  at  12.30  p.  m.,  and 
remains  fairly  constant  until  3  p.  m.,  when  it  gradually  falls 
off  as  the  men  finish  their  piece  work. 

During  the  winter  months  the  full  lighting  load  is  switched 
on  at  7  a.  m.  and  gradually  diminishes  as  the  day  brightens. 
At  3  p.  m.  it  gradually  begins  to  increase  again  and  reaches 
a  maximum  at  5  p.  m.  The  lights  used  for  general  lighting 
are  so  greatly  in  excess  of  the  Individual  machine  lights  that 
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DISTBIBUTION   OF   POWEB — ANGUS   SHOPS. 

the   lighting   load  is    not  appreciably  affected   by   the    piece 
workers  as  they  stop  work. 

The  cranes  In  the  erecting  side  of  the  locomotive  shop  are 
in  almost  constant  use  up  to  8.30  or  9  p.  m.  The  heavy 
work  Is  preferably  done  after  hours  In  order  to  prevent  any 
delay  of  the  work  on  the  locomotive. 


Paint  Shop  Floobs. — The  Master  Car  and  Locomotive 
Painters  Association  at  their  recent  convention  voted  that  it 
was  the  sense  of  the  convention  that  either  cement  or  brick 
floors.  If  properly  constructed,  were  most  suitable  for  paint 
shops.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  cement  were  that  it  Is 
easily  kept  clean,  absorbs  very  little  water,  is  easily  drained, 
is  hard  and  smooth,  generates  very  little  dust,  and  the  cost 
of  installation  and  malntainance  is  comparatively  low.  Prac- 
tically the  same  arguments  hold  true  In  the  case  of  vitrified 
brick  laid  with  cement. 


Compressing  air  to  100-lb.  gauge  pressure  requires  approx- 
imately 1%  h.p.  per  cu.  ft.  of  air  compressed. 
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STEEL  CAR  DEVELOPMENT  ON  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

RAILROAD. 


IX. 


(For  previous  article,  see  page  436,  Volume  LXXIX.) 
The  Gs  classes  of  gondola  cars,  of  which  there  are  four, 
viz.,  Gs,  GsA,  GsB  and  Gsc,  have  20-in.  center  sills  as  a  back- 
bone, but  no  side  sills.  These  cars  were  designed  for  dis- 
tributed loads.  The  Gs  and  Gsa  classes  have  fixed  ends.  The 
GsB  and  Gsc  have  drop  ends,  and  the  Gsa  and  Gsc  drop  bot- 
toms, all  of  the  Gs  sub-classes  being  generally  alike,  except  as 
to  the  ends  and  the  drop  bottoms.  The  weights  and  capacities 
of  the  Gs  classes  are  as  follows: 

Capacity.  Capacity, 

P,  cu.ft.  cu.  ft.  Light 

i;'*"*-  level.  heaped.  weight. 

y.t: 1331.25  1597.5  38,500  Iba 

y,^*' 1379.25  1645.5  40.000    " 

^^^ 1312.5  1575  38.500    " 

^'SC 1360.5  1623  40,000    " 

These  cars  are  not  Intended  for  highly  concentrated  loads, 
but  only  for  coal  and  similar  loads  generally  distributed  over 
the  full  length.  The  Gs  cars  are  of  the  same  length  over  end 
sills  and  between  truck  centers  as  the  Gb  classes.  The 
length  inside  is  38  ft.  2l^  Ins.,  and  the  width  Inside  9  ft 
3H  Ins.,  and  the  sides  are  3  ft.  9  Ins.  high.  The  center  sills 
are  similar  to  those  of  class  Gb.,  except  that  they  are  not 


quite  as  deep.  In  place  of  side  sills  the  side  sheets  are  ex- 
tended 10  ins,  below  the  floor  of  the  car  and  are  flanged  In- 
wardly at  the  bottom.  The  cross  members  of  the  underframe 
are  in  the  form  of  pressed  steel  diaphragms  which  are  riveted 
at  their  ends  to  the  side  plates.  The  side  and  end  sheets  are 
of  ^-in.  steel  with  coping  angles  at  the  top  and  stiffened  at 
the  sides  with  10  pressed  steel  stakes  reaching  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  side  sheets,  where  they  are  riveted  to  the  ends 
of  the  cross  members.  The  drop  ends  of  the  cars  which  are 
provided  with  these  ends  are  of  2»4-in.  plank.  The  drop  bot- 
tom mechanism  for  the  Gsa  and  Gsc  cars  is  operated  by  the 
Simonton  operating  device,  which  is  illustrated  In  one  of  the 
engravings.  The  Gsa  design  is  fitted  with  coke  racks,  which 
are  also  illustrated  in  one  of  the  engravings.  The  center  sills 
provide  for  the  Westinghouse  friction  draft  gear  arranged 
between  them,  the  same  arrangement  being  used  on  all  the  Gs 
classes.  For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  the  general  drawings 
of  the  Gsa  and  Gsc  classes  are  used,  the  draft  gear  for  all  four 
classes,  the  drop  ends  for  the  Gsb  and  Gsc,  the  coke  rack  for 
the  Gsa  and  the  drop  doors  for  the  Gsa  and  Gsc. 

For  convenience  in  reference  descriptions  of  the  steel  cars 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  be  found  in  this  Journal 
as  follows:  Ctetober,  1903,  page  352;  November,  1903,  page 
402;  December,  1903,  page  435;  January,  1904,  page  3;  June, 
1904,  page  209;  May,  1905,  page  148;  October,  1905,  page  358: 
December,  1905,  page  436. 
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Pabsengeb  Tbakfic  in  New  Yobk. — When  it  Is  remembered 
that  the  Manhattan  elevated  and  subway  systems  alone,  on 
but  a  little  over  fifty  miles  of  road,  carry  two-thirds  as  many 
passengers  as  do  the  steam  railroads  of  the  United  States  on 
over  200.000  miles,  it  needs  no  demonstration  to  show  that  the 
number  of  passengers  interchanged  with  the  Grand  Central 
Station,  the  terminus  not  only  of  the  New  York  Central  sys- 
tem, but  of  the  New  England  railroads  as  well,  does  not  con- 


stitute a  large  percentage.  Even  \n  London,  where  the  facili- 
ties are  Inferior  to  an  American  city,  the  boara  of  engineers 
in  their  report  advising  the  royal  commission  show  that  one 
trolley  terminus,  where  the  lines,  through  .opposition,  are 
compelled  to  stop  short  of  ultimate  destination,  discharges 
and  receives  more  passengers  than  are  similarly  handled  at 
six  large  railroad  passenger  stations  combined. — W.  B,  Fur- 
sons,  before  Purdue  students. 


Jantjaby,  1906. 
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APPLICATION   OF  WESTIXGHOUSE  FBICTION  DRAFT  GEAR  TO   GS,  GSA,   GSB  AXO  GSC  GONDOLA  CABS. 
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Application  of  coke  racks  to  Gsa  goitdola  cabs 


L£AKA(.E  Through  Slide  Valves.— In  the  report  of  the 
Steam  Engine  Research  Committee  of  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  (England)  the  following  conclusions 
are  given  concerning  elaborate  tests  on  the  leakage  of  steam 
through  slide  valves:  (1)  That  leakage  through  the  slide 
valve,  quantitatively  determined  the  first  time,  is  shown  to  ue 
practically  Independent  of  the  speed  of  the  sliding  surface, 
lirectly  proportional  to  the  difference  of  pressure  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  valve,  and,  to  an  approximate  extent,  inverse- 
ly proportional  to  the  over-lap  of  the  valve.  (2)  That  even 
With  well  fitted  slide  valves  the  leakage  may  represent  more 
than  20  per  cent,  and  is  rarely  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the 
total  steam  entering  the  cylinder. 


Requisites  of  a  Successful  E.ngineeb. — Master  every  de- 
tail of  the  work  you  are  responsible  for  until  you  understand 
how  it  should  be  done  and  why.  Then  shed  that  detail  as 
fast  as  you  can  on  your  subordinates.  Aim  always  that  you 
shall  know  at  least  as  much,  if  not  more,  about  the  work  than 
any  subordinate;  that  no  one  under  you  shall  long  or  per- 
manently know  more  that  is  important  about  it  than  you. 
Get  as  big  men  under  you  as  you  can,  but  try  always  to  be 
bigger  yourself,  and  if  that  implies  fresh  study  and  fresh 
work,  do  it.  Through  all  your  work,  and  especially  if  you  are 
called  to  executive  positions,  stand  squarely  for  what  is  right; 
for  integrity,  straightforwardness  and  honest  dealing.— Henry 
R.  Toione  at  Purdue  University. 
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ECONOMICAL  LOSS  IN  ELECTRIC  TRANSMISSION. 


In  these  formulae  A  and  B  should  have  the  following  values : 


BT  G.   B.  UExNDESSON. 


Nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  Lord  Kelvin  pointed  out 
that,  considering  the  annual  charge  on  invested  capital,  the 
most  economical  section  of  an  electrical  conductor  is  that 
for  which  the  annual  cost  of  energy  wasted  in  transmis- 
sion is  equal  to  the  annual  interest  and  depreciation  on  that 
part  of  the  cost  of  transmission  which  is  proportional  to  the 
section  of  the  conductors.  The  great  number  of  plants  for 
electrical  transmission  put  in  nowadays  by  railroads,  makes 
a  clear  understanding  of  this  proposition  very  interesting  and 
important.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  when  a  definite  and 
fixed  quantity  of  work  is  to  be  done  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
such  as  driving  a  pump  by  means  of  an  electric  motor. 

In  the  solution  of  this  problem,  there  are  three  principal 
factors  to  be  determined,  the  cost  of  the  transmission  line,  the 
initial  cost  of  the  plant,  and  the  cost  of  operation.  If  we 
consider  such  transmission  to  be  made  without  any  line  losses 
whatever,  it  is  evident  that  our  generating  plant  would  only 
have  to  be  large  enough  to  deliver  the  power  needed  at  the 
consuming  end,  and  that  the  cost  of  operation  would  cover  the 
same  amount.  No  matter  what  the  size  of  conductors  used 
(within  reasonable  limits),  the  same  number  of  poles  and  in- 
sulators would  be  used,  and  the  cost  of  setting  up  the  line 
would  not  vary  greatly;  nor  would  the  insulation  of  the  wire 
form  an  important  factor.  As  the  loss  in  transmission  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  the  size  of  wire  used  (assuming  a  given 
distance  and  power),  we  can  consider  the  amount  of  copper 
required  as  the  variable  affecting  the  cost  of  the  line,  de- 
pending upon  the  line  loss,  and  the  larger  the  wire,  the  less 
the  percentage  of  loss. 

With  the  cost  of  the  plant  and  operation,  the  reverse  is 
true;  the  greater  the  loss,  the  larger  the  plant  and  the  cost 
of  running  it;  in  any  case,  there  will  be  a  minimum  limit  for 
both,  which  would  be  reached  if  the  line  loss  were  non-exis- 
tent, but  just  as  this  loss  increases,  so  these  two  charges 
will  Increase.  That  Is  to  say,  if  there  be  10  per  cent,  lost  In 
the  line,  then  the  power  plant  will  have  to  be  10  per  cent 
larger  than  if  no  loss  existed,  and  the  operating  cost  will  be 
proportionately  greater,  in  some  of  the  items. 

As  a  rule,  the  excess  power  will  not  cost  as  much  In  pro- 
portion as  that  which  would  be  needed  to  satisfy  the  minimum 
limit,  but  it  will  be  considerable.  It  might  not  be  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  building  to  accommodate  the  extra  size  of  en- 
gine and  boiler  necessitated  by  the  line  loss,  nor  the  number 
of  men  required  to  run  the  plant,  but  the  engines,  boilers  and 
generators  must  be  larger,  and  more  fuel  would  be  consumed. 
This  is  stated  In  some  detail,  that  a  fair  allowance  may  be 
made  for  such  "excess"  plant,  where  by  "excess"  we  mean  that 
over  and  above  what  would  be  necessary  if  there  were  no 
line  losses. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  cost  of  copper  wire  in  our  lines, 
using  the  following  notation: 

D  =  Distance  of  transmission    (one  way)    in  feet. 

K  =  Kilowatts  to  be   delivered  at  distant  motor. 

1    =  Percentage  of  K  that  is  lost  in  the  line. 

V  =  Voltage    at  distant    (motor)    end. 

W  =  Pounds  of  copper   in   line    (including  all  wires). 

c    =  Cost  of  copper  wire  per  lb.    in   dollars. 

A,   B,  =  Constants  to  be  selected   from  tables. 

Then  the  cost  of  copper  In  the  line  for  one  per  cent,   loss  = 

D»KcAB 

U    =    (1) 

1,000  V« 

U              D»KcAB 
and  for  any  loss  L  =  —  =  •    (2) 

1  1,000  Vl 

If  r  =  the  rate  of  Interest  paid  on  bonds,  etc.,  for  capital  expendi- 
ture, we  have  the  annual  charge  for  such  line  for  1  per  cent,  line 
loss  = 

DnCcABr  L,r 

La  =  =  (3) 

100,000    V»          100 
La 
and  for  any  loss,  (4) 


Values 
or   A. 

Values    of    B. 

System. 

PER   CENT.    POWER    FACTOB. 

100     1       95 

90 

85 

80 

Direct  or  single- 
phase  alternating. 

Two-phase  alternat- 
ing (4  wire) 

Three-phase  alter- 
nating  (3  wire) .  . 

6.04 

12.0S 
9.06 

2,160 
1,080 
1.080 

2,400 
1,200 
1,200 

2,660 
1,330 
1,330 

3,000 
1,500 
1,500 

3,380 
1,690 
1,690 

Example:  Transmission  of  150  k.w.  direct  current,  for  2,000 
ft.,  with  220  volts  at  the  motor,  copper  wire  being  16  2/3 
cents  per  pound,  or  6  lbs.  for  one  dollar,  and  interest  rate 
being  5  per  cent, 

4,000,000  X  150  X  6.04  X  2,160 

Then  Li  =  =  $26,954,  which 

6  X  1,000  X  48,400 
would  be  the  cost  of  line  for  one  per  cent,  drop,  and  the  an- 

26,954  X  5 

nual  rate  on  this  would  be  La  = ^  |1,347.  , 

100 

These  values  divided  by  the  loss,  give  the  corresponding 
cost;   thus  for  10  per  cent,  loss,  the  cost  of  wires  would  be 

Li           26,954 
= =  $2,695,  as  per  formula  2,  and  the  interest 

1  10 

La         1,347 

on  same, = =  |134.  ' 

1  10 

We  find  that  the  cost  of  the  line  will  be  practically  fixed 
when  the  distance,  power,  system  and  potential  are  determined 
(as  they  naturally  will  be),  except  as  to  the  drop,  which, 
therefore,  becomes  the  variable  for  this  expression. 

We  must  secondly  discuss  the  cost  of  "excess  plant"  re- 
quired. To  begin  with,  we  must  know  this  amount  per  kilo- 
watt generated.  Dynamos  may  cost  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$15  per  k.w.,  but  engines  and  boilers  are  usually  figured 
by  the  h.p.,  and,  of  course,  the  type  of  plant  has  much  to  do 
with  this  factor.  If  we  estimate  engines  @  $15  per  h.p., 
boilers  @  $14  per  h.p.,  pumps  and  heaters  @  $1  per  h.p., 
piping  @  $5  per  h.p.,  chimney  @  $4  per  h.p.,  housing  @  $11 
per  h.p.,  we  have  a  total  of  $50  per  h.p.  If  condensers,  econ- 
omizers and  mechanical  stokers  are  used,  the  cost  will  be 
greater;  if  gas  engines  or  other  prime  movers  are  used,  the 
estimate  must  be  figured  accordingly.  As  there  are  746  watts 
to  an  electrical  h.p.,  the  cost  per  k.w.  would  run  about  $65, 
and  with  $15  for  generators,  a  total  of  $80  per  k.w.  But  unit 
prices  decrease  as  the  size  of  machinery  Increases,  so  that 
we  should  probably  assume  $60  per  k.w.  for  the  "excess"  over 
the  delivered  power.  For  a  loss  of  1  per  cent,  (necessitating 
an  increase  in  power  station  of  1  per  cent)   we  should  have 


Pi  = 


PK 
100 


(6) 


Where  p  =  the  cost  of  plant  per  kilowatt  of  excess,   and   for  any 
loss,  the  excess  cost  will  be 

pKl 
P  =  Pil  =  — («) 


100 

Similarly  the  annual  Interest  will  be  on  1  per  cent  loss. 

pKr             Pir 
Pa   =   =   


100 


(7) 


10,000 

and  for   any   special   loss,   Pa  1    (g) 

Thus  for  our  previous  example,  the  "excess"  plant,  based  on  above 
figures,  would  stand  for  1  per  cent.  loss   (eq.  6) 

60  X  150 

Pi  =  =  $90,  or  for  10  per  cent. 

100 

loss,  Pil  =  90  X  10  =  $900,  and  the  interest  on  these  amounts,  $4.50 
and  $45,   respectively. 

The  third  item,  cost  of  operation  per  year,  depends  on  the 
plant  and  the  method  and  hours  of  operation.  Generally  the 
cost  of  fuel  is  the  heaviest  Individual  expense,  but  In  any 
case,  the  cost  can  be  approximately  determined  per  year  when 
the  purposes  of  the  installation  are  known.'  The  charges 
should,  of  course.  Include  depreciation  and  repairs,  as  well  as 
labor.  In  a  plant  recently  figured,  with  very  cheap  fuel,  the 
amount  was  $12  per  year  per  h.p.,  although  in  many  cases 
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it  might  run  three  or  four  times  that  amount.  This  would 
make  the  cost  per  k.w.-year  about  |16.  If  we  let  this  annual 
charge  be  represented  by  n  and  the  same  at  one  per  cent,  by 
Na  we  have: 


Na  = 


nK 

100 


.(9) 


.{10) 


and  the  annual  charge  for  any  loss  will  be 

Nal    • 

or  at  $16  per  kilowatt  year  =  n, 

j^j^   _   ■  ^^ =    $24.    or   for    10    per    cent,    loss 

100 
Nal  =  24  X  10  =  $240  per  year. 

We  are  now  ready  to  combine  these  data,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
total  cost  per  year,  including  interest  on  the  invested  capital  = 

Ta  = +  Pal  +  Nal .«;i,». . (H) 

Now  by  calculus,  we  can  obtain  th«  amount  of  loss  "1."   which  will 
produce  the  lowest  annual  cost,   thus : 

La 
dTa  =  Padl  +  Nadl dl 

^^^  —  Pa  4-  Na =  0  for  a  minimum  value  of  1,  and,  therefore, 

dl  V 


La  La 

=  Pa  +  Na,  1"  =  

la  Pa  +  Na 


and  1 


=  / 


La 


..a2) 


Pa  +  Na 
This  last  equation   (12)   gives  us  the  minimum  cost  per  year,  includ- 
ing operation  and  Interest  on   investment. 

Let  us  now  apply  it  to  our  previous  figures.     In  these. 
La  =  1,347,  Pa  =  4.50,  and  Na  =  24,  therefore,         


'         4.5  +  24  ^ 


1,347 


=   1/ 


47.3  =  6.88,  or 


.J  +  24  '  28.5 

very  nearly  7  per  cent.  loss.  If  we  substitute  this  value  of  1  in  equa- 
tion 11,  we  obtain 

1  347  1'347 

Ta  =  — h  4.50  X  6.88  +  24   X   6.88=  +  28.5   X   6.88  = 

6.88  6.88 

196  +  196  =  $392  per  year. 

Now  in  this  formula   (No.   11).  the  annual  cost  of  wasted  energy  i.^ 
Pal  +  Nal  =  28.5  X  6.88  =  106.  and  the  annual  interest  (no  deprecia- 
tion  allowed  on  the  line  wires)    on  the   portion  of   cost  which   is   pro- 
La  1,347 

portional  to  the  section  of  the  conductors  is  evidently  = 

1  6.88 

=  196,  as  La  la  based  on  the  cost  of  the  conducting  wires,  which  evi- 
dently is  proportional  to  their  sectional  area,  as  shown  by  formula  3, 
and  as  both  values  are  196.  they  are  equal,  and  prove  Lord  Kelvin's 
proposition.  By  substituting  5,  7  and  10  for  1  in  equation  11,  we  can 
obtain  the  cost  per  year  at  each  loss,  and  from  formulae  2  and  6  the 
cost  of  the  "excess"  capital,  due  to  line  losses.  These  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 

Comparative  Cost. 


LINE   LOSSES. 

5  % 

7  % 

10  % 

Cost  of  copper  in   line 

$5,391 
450 

$3,851 
630 

$2,695 

Cost  of  "excess"  plant 

900 

Total   excess    and   wire 

$5,841 

$4,481 

$3,595 

Annual  interest  on  wire 

Annual   Interest  on  excess  plant 

Annual  operating  cost  on   excess  plant 

269 
23 

120 

193 
32 

168 

134 

45 
240 

Total  annual  cost  and  Interest. . . 

$412 

$393 

$419 

Our  minimum  annual  cost  was  $392  at  6.88  per  cent,  line 
loss  as  found  previously,  and  7  per  cent,  is  only  one  dollar 
greater.  The  annual  costs  of  operating  at  5  and  at  10  per  cent, 
loss  are  very  nearly  the  same — only  $7  difference  between 
them,  but  there  Is  a  difference  of  nearly  $2,250  in  the  cost 
of  installation,  in  favor  of  the  10  per  cent,  line  loss,  and  while 
the  interest  on  the  increased  cost  Is  included  in  the  operating 
expenses,  it  is  seldom  that  the  extra  outlay  would  he  desirable, 
unless  for  purposes  of  regulation  under  a  variable  load. 


The  Difficulty  With  the  Large  Shop. — A  good  organiza- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  good  results,  whether  a 
shop  be  large  or  small,  but  the  larger  the  shop  the  greater  are 
the  opportunities  for  a  poor  organization  to  become  conspicu- 
.  ous  and  wasteful.  The  larger  the  shop  the  more  difficult  it  is 
to  find  the  right  kind  of  superintendent  and  foremen  to  man- 
age it,  and  the  more  they  can  earn  for  a  railroad  company, 
their  possibilities  are  greater  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
work  done. — Mr.  M.  K.  Barnum,  before  the  Western  Railway 
Club. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  AN  "ENGINE  FAILURE?' 


Because  of  great  differences  In  the  definition  of  what  are 
known  as  "engine  failures"  on  different  roads  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  misunderstanding,  which  may,  perhaps,  cause  a 
serious  reflection  upon  the  motive  power  department,  which 
is  not  merited,  but  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  these  records 
are  not  all  kept  upon  a  uniform  or  standard  basis.  For  exam- 
ple: some  roads  report  as  an  engine  failure  anything  whatever 
that  delays  a  train  over  two  minutes  on  the  road,  which  is 
chargeable  in  any  way  to  the  locomotive,  whether  or  not  such 
time  is  subsequently  made  up.  Other  roads  count  only  break- 
downs, and  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  what  an  "engine 
failure"  is,  it  seems  advisable  to  urge  the  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  to  take  steps  for  an  officially  recognized  defini- 
tion. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  has  made  the  defini- 
tion of  an  "engine  failure"  the  subject  of  an  official  circular, 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  several  years,  and  is  reproduced 
below.  The  object  of  a  general  understanding  of  this  sub- 
ject is  to  permit  of  securing  accurate  information  as  to  delays 
on  the  road  and  the  reasons  for  them.  A  study  of  this  cir- 
cular will  indicate  some  of  the  points  which  should  be  cov- 
ered: 

CHICAGO  &  NORTHWESTERN   RAILWAY   COMPANY. 

Definition  of  What  Cto^STiTUTEa  an  Engine  Failure. 

1.  All  delays  waiting  for  an  engine  at  an  initial  terminal, 
except  in  cases  where  an  engine  must  be  turned  and  does  not 
arrive  in  time  to  be  despatched  and  cared  for  before  leaving 
time. 

2.  All  delays  on  account  of  engines  breaking  down,  running 
hot,  not  steaming  well,  or  having  to  reduce  tonnage  on  account 
of  defective  engine,  making  a  delay  at  a  terminal,  a  meeting 
point,  a  junction  comiection,  or  delaying  other  traffic. 

Dt:LAYs  That  Should  Not  Be  Considered  an  Engine  Failure. 

1.  Do  not  report  cases  where  engines  lose  time  and  after- 
wards regain  it  without  delay  to  connections  or  other  traffic. 

2.  In  cases  where  a  passenger  or  scheduled  freight  train 
is  delayed  from  other  causes,  and  an  engine  (having  a  defect) 
makes  up  more  time  than  it  loses  on  its  own  account,  should 
not  be  called  an  engine  failure. 

3.  Do  not  report  delays  to  passenger  trains  when  they  are 
less  than  five  minutes  late  at  terminals  or  junction  points. 

4.  Do  not  report  delays  to  scheduled  freight  trains  when 
they  are  less  than  twenty  minutes  late  at  terminals  or  junc- 
tion points. 

5.  Do  not  report  delays  when  an  engine  Is  given  excess  of 
tonnage  and  stalls  on  a  hill,  providing  the  engine  is  working 
and  steaming  well. 

6.  Do  not  report  delays  on  extra  dead  freight  trains  if  th< 
run  is  made  in  less  hours  than  the  miles  dividea  by  ten. 

7.  Do  not  report  engine  failures  on  account  of  engines  steam- 
ing poorly,  or  flues  leaking,  on  any  run  where  the  engine  has 
been  delayed  on  sidetracks  other  than  by  defects  of  engine,  or 
on  the  road  an  unreasonable  leng^th  of  time:  say  fifteen  hours 
or  more  per  100  miles. 

8.  Do  not  report  an  engine  failure  for  reasonable  delays 
in  cleaning  fires  and  ash  pans  on  the  road. 

9.  Do  not  report  failures  against  engines  that  are  coming 
from  outside  points  to  the  shops  for  repairs. 

10.  Do  not  report  cases  where  an  engine  is  held  in  the 
roundhouse  for  needed  repairs,  and  called  for  by  the  operating 
department,  they  being  informed  that  the  engine  will  not  be 
ready  until  a  stated  time.  Failure  to  provide  that  engine  be- 
fore that  stated  time  should  not  be  called  aa  engine  failure. 

11.  Do  not  report  broken  draft  rigging  on  engines  and 
tenders  caused  by  air  being  set  on  train,  account  of  bursting 
hose  or  breaking  in  two. 

12.  Do  not  report  delays  to  fast  schedule  trains  when  the 
weather  conditions  are  such  that  it  Is  impossible  to  make  the 
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time,   providing  the  engine   is   working   and   steaming   well. 
13.     Do  not  report  delays  when  an  engine  gets  out  of  coal 
and  water,  caused  by  being  held  between  coal  and  water  sta- 
tions an  unreasonable  length  of  time. 


EMPLOYEES  ON  AMERICAN  RAILROADS. 


The  number  of  persons  on  the  payrolls  of  the  railways  in 
the  United  States,  as  returned  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  June  30.  1904,  was  1.296,121,  or  611  per  100 
Utiles  of  line.  These  figures,  when  compared  with  correspond- 
ing ones  for  the  year  1903,  show  a  decrease  of  16,416  in  the 
number  of  employees,  or  28  per  100  miles  of  line.  The  classifi- 
cation of  employees  includes  enginemen,  52.451 ;  firemen,  55,- 
004;  conductors,  39,645,  and  other  trainmen,  106,734.  There 
were  46,262  switch  tenders,  crossing  tenders  and  watchmen. 
With  regard  to  the  four  general  divisions  of  railway  employ- 
ment, it  appears  that  general  administration  required  the 
services  of  48,746  employees;  maintenance  of  way  and  struc- 
tures, 415.721  employees;  maintenance  of  equipment,  261,819 
employees,  and  conducting  transportation,  566,798  employees. 
This  statement  disregards  a  few  employees  of  which  no  as- 
signment was  made. 

The  usual  statement  of  the  average  daily  compensation  of 
the  18  classes  of  employees  for  a  series  of  years  is  continued 
in  the  present  report,  which  shows  also  ;he  aggregate  amount 
of  compensation  paid  to  more  than  99  i)er  cent,  of  the  number 
of  employees  for  the  year  1904,  97  per  cent,  for  the  year  1!>03, 
and  more  than  99  per  cent,  for  the  five  years  preceding.  The 
amount  of  wages  and  salaries  paid  to  employees  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1904,  as  reported,  was  |817,598,810. 


LOCOMOTIVE  PROGRESS. 


The  demands  on  both  passenger  and  freight  locomotives 
have  increased  very  greatly  during  the  past  decade  and  have 
necessitated  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  size  and  capacity 
of  the  locomotives,  which  has  made  necessary  some  radical 
changes  in  their  design  and  construction.  As  the  service  has 
become  more  severe  certain  types  have  reached  their  limita- 
tions and  this  period  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  new 
types  which  have  been  introduced,  some  of  which  have  been  de 
veloped  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  accompanying  diagrams 
show  graphically  the  progress  which  has  been  made  with  the 
various  types  of  both  freight  and  passenger,  bituminous  coal 
burning  locomotives  with  respect  to  their  total  weight,  weight 
on  drivers,  tractive  power,  heating  surface  and  grate  area, 
since  1895.  This  journal  makes  a  practice  of  describing  the 
most  notable  locomotives  which  are  built  from  time  to  time 
and  the  data  for  the  62  passenger  engines  and  the  65  freight 
engines,  considered  in  the  diagrams,  is  for  bituminous  coal 
burning  locomotives  which  have  been  described  in  it.  Each 
type  is  represented  by  a  different  symbol  so  that  the  progress 
made  with  the  individual  types  may  be  traced. 

PASSENGEa  LOCOMOTIVES. 

The  increase  in  the  total  weight  and  haating  surface  has 
been  steady  and  uniform,  the  8-wheel  and  10-wheel  types  being 
succeeded  by  the  Atlantic,  Prairie  and  Pacific  types.  The  In- 
crease in  the  weight  on  drivers  and  the  tractive  power,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  marked.  In  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  type  the 
weight  on  drivers  has  gradually  increased  since  its  introduction 
and  the  same  is  true  in  a  lesser  degree  of  the  tractive  power. 
The  tractive  power  of  a  few  of  the  10-wheel  engines  is  quite 
high,  but  this  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  small  diameter  of  the 
driving  wheels,  which  of  course  unfits  them  for  the  high  speed 
work  of  the  Prairie  and  Pacific  types,  which  to  a  great  extent 
superseded  the  10-wheel  type  in  passenger  service.  A  com- 
parison of  the  heating  surface  and  grate  area  diagrams  with 
that  for  the  tractive  power  shows  that  they  have  increased 
at  a  faster  rate  than  the  tractive  power,  thus  indicating  that 
the  more  recent  designs  have  a  greater  steaming  capacity  ani 
are  better  fitted  for  sustained  high  speed.    The  advent  of  the 
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FREIGUT   ENGINES. 

wide  firebox   and   its  general   adoption   is   indicated   by   the 
abrupt  increase  in  the  size  of  grate  area  beginning  about  1901. 

FREIGIIT  IjOCOMOTI\T:S. 

It  will  be  found  that  as  a  rule  the  heavier  and  more  power- 
ful locomotives  for  each  year  were  used  on  roads  with  very 
heavy  grades,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  total  weight, 
weight  on  drivers,  tractive  power  and  heating  surface  of  this 
class  of  locomotives  is  remarkable.  This  class  includes  the 
Mastodon  type  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  shown;  the  two 
very  heavy  consolidation  engines  and  Mikado,  Decapod,  Santa 
Fe  and  Mallet  types.  The  lighter  and  less  powerful  freight  loco- 
motives ussd  in  ordinary  service  have  also  developed,  Steadily 
in  these  respects.  This  may  be  seen  by  tracing  the  progress 
of  the  consolidation  type.  There  is  still  a  lighter  class  of 
freight  locomotives,  comprising  some  of  the  10-wheel  and  the 
Prairie  type,  which  is  used  for  fast  freight  service,  and  the 
development  of  this  class  may  also  be  traced  on  the  diagrams. 
The  abrupt  increase  in  the  grate  area,  which  took  place  in 
1900  and  1901,  indicates  the  introduction  and  adoption  of  the 
v/ide  firebox. 
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DESIGN  OF  STEEL  CARS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

REPAIRS, 


BY  ▲.   STUCKL 


Simplicity  in  the  design  of  cars  is  a  fundamental  principle, 
which  at  no  time  should  be  lost  sight  of,  and  generally  speak- 
ing, if  a  construction  is  of  a  simple  nature,  i.e.,  if  all  complex 
arrangements  of  details  are  successfully  avoided,  we  may 
look  for  a  long  life  of  the  car  with  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  repairs.  There  are  limits,  however,  where  sim- 
plicity, if  carried  to  an  extreme,  will  interfere  with  the  ease 
of  repair.  For  instance,  details  exposed  to  constant  wear 
and  tear  are  expected  to  last  only  a  certain  time,  after  which 
they  are  renewed.  Thiere  are  also  members  which  are 
entirely  free  from  wear,  and  if  well  designed  never  require 
any  further  consideration.  Combining  details  of  these  two 
types  into  one  piece  would  certainly  be  wrong  in  principle, 
although  the   design  of  the  car  would  have  been  simplified. 

Again,  some  details  are  exposed  to  severe  strains,  blows 
and  shocks,  while  others,  although  near  by,  are  exempt,  and 
combining  these  two  classes  of  details  into  one  piece  is  again 
wrong  in  principle,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  would  either  have 
to  be  made  heavy  throughout  to  meet  the  localized  heavy 
strains,  or  else  premature  failure  would  be  sure  to  follow. 
(By  this  I  have  principally  reference  to  rolled  sections  and 
plates  and  not  to  castings,  as  the  latter  can  be  strengthened 
in  those  parts  mostly  exposed,  so  that  the  casting  as  a  whole 
may  be  made    of  a  uniform  degree  of  safety.) 

A  good  example  of  what  has  just  been  said  is  represented 
by  the  centre  sills  of  the  car.  Between  the  body  bolster 
and  the  end  sill,  they  are  subjected  to  the  maximum  blow 
coming  on  the  car,  while  between  the  body  blosters  this  strain 
is  more  or  less  distributed.  For  this  reason  the  portion 
between  the  body  bolsters  and  the  end  sills,  the  draft  sills. 
has  often  been  made  separate  from  the  main  centre  sills, 
and,  thus,  it  is  possible  to  renew  the  member,  which  is  bound 
to  give  first,  very  easily  and  without  disturbing  the  main 
sills.  It  is  good  practice  to  extend  the  main  sills  through  tho 
body  bolster  and  to  unite  the  two  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
rivets,  but  above  all  care  should  be  taken  that  the  portion 
of  the  main  sills  between  the  joint  and  the  body  bolster  is 
braced  or  otherwise  strengthened,  so  as  to  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  failure  at  that  point. 

Often  ease  of  repairs  Is  coincident  with  ease  of  original 
construction.  For  instance,  side  and  floor  plates  of  gondola 
and  hopper  cars,  if  made  in  convenient  sections,  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  building  of  the  cars.  The  material  is  much 
more  quickly  handled,  much  more  rapidly  punched,  and  more 
easily  assembled.  In  many  cases  the  output  of  the  shop  is 
greatly  reduced  on  account  of  being  compelled  to  handle  long 
and  narrow  centre  floor  sheets,  extending  from  one  end  of 
•  the  car  to  the  other.  Rack  and  multiple  punches  will,  of 
course,  overcome  the  trouble  in  punching,  but  the  loss  of  time 
In  handling  and  assembling  remains.  Naturally  care  must 
be  exercised  so  as  not  to  impair  the  strength  of  the  car  in 
the  endeavor  to  facilitate  the  construction.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  with  reference  to  the  car  sides,  but  they  are  easily 
strengthened  by  proper  splices  at  the  joints  of  the  sheets 
and  by  continuous  top  and  bottom  members.  Such  an 
arrangement  of  small  sheets  will  come  in  very  handy  in  the 
repair  of  the  cars.  If,  for  instance,  the  side  of  a  car  near  its 
centre  is  damaged  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
damaged  section,  leaving  the  balance  of  the  car  intact,  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  having  the  repaired  car  of 
exactly  the  same  construction  as  it  originally  was,  doing 
away  with  the  patchy  appearance  often  met  with  on  repaired 
cars. 

It  is  also  very  essential  that  each  detail  and  each  sub- 
construction  be  connected  to  the  whole  car  in  such  a  way, 
that  it  may  be  removed,  whenever  necessary,  without  dis- 
turbing the  adjoining  details.  It  Is  not  sufficient  to  design, 
so  that  all  these  details  can  easily  be  erected  In  the  car  shop. 


We  must  go  one  step  further  and  see  that  these  details  do 
not  interlock  with  each  other,  so  that  any  detail,  no  matter 
whether  it  was  applied  first  or  last,  may  be  removed  with  the 
same  ease,  whenever  it  becomes  disabled  In  service.  For 
this  reason  it  seems  wrong  in  principle  to  project  some  mem- 
bers of  the  body  bolster  through  the  center  sills.  This  plan 
excludes  the  possibility  of  removing  a  center  sill  without 
actually  taking  the  whole  car  apart,  and,  also,  greatly  com- 
plicates the  matter  of  repairs  to  the  body  bolster  itself. 

Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  use  one  detail  for  fastening 
several  other  members.  For  Instance,  a  corner  bracket  may 
serve  as  a  support  for  the  diagonal  braces,  a  tie  between  the 
end  and  side  sills,  a  backing  for  the  push  pole  casting,  and 
a  fastening  for  the  corner  post,  and  It  Is  evident  that  If  this 
bracket  should  have  to  be  renewed,  all  the  other  four  mem- 
bers would  likewise  have  to  be  disconnected,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  one  of  these  four  members,  if  disabled,  could 
be  repaired  or  renewed  without  affecting  all  the  other  mem- 
bers, and  It  is  clear  that  the  bracket  should  be  made  stronger 
than  the  other  component  details,  so  as  to  reduce  the  lia- 
bility of  breaking.  Many  similar  cases  could  be  pointed  out 
on  the  average  car,  and  therefore  the  principle  of  making 
such  combination  details  stronger  than  the  adjoining  mem- 
bers is  that  much  more  important. 

As  a  rule,  every  rivet  In  the  whole  car  should  be  accessible, 
even  after  the  car  is  completed,  and  no  design  should  be 
approved  if  there  is  not  provision  made  for  driving  every 
rivet  properly.  In  a  pinch,  the  rivets  have  sometimes  to  be 
bent  before  they  can  be  inserted;  this  should  be  avoided,  if 
at  all  possible.  Likewise  countersunk  rivets  should  be  avoid- 
ed, especially  if  they  are  covered  over  with  other  details,  be- 
cause It  may  become  necessary  to  renew  the  piece  fastened 
by  the  countersunk  rivets,  which  would  also  mean  a  removal 
of  the  covering  detail.  There  are  exceptional  cases  where  it 
is  not  likely  that  rivets  ever  will  have  to  be  disturbed,  and 
therefore  can  be  covered  up  by  other  details  without  hesita- 
tion. This  mostly  refers  to  flange  angle  rivets  of  the  centre 
sills,  which  are  often  covered  up  with  the  hopper  sheets.  These 
rivets  will  not  have  to  be  disturbed  unless  the  sills  are  dam- 
aged, and  It  is  hardly  possible  that  an  accident  could  do  this 
without  also  damaging  the  covering  sheets,  so  that  the  above 
rule  would  not  necessarily  apply  to  these  rivets. 

The  increasing  competition  in  car  building  makes  special 
machinery  Indlspensible.  Such  machines  not  only  save  a 
great  deal  of  labor  and  improve  the  accuracy  and  the  finish 
of  the  work,  but  they  also  will  turn  out  all  details  alike  and 
interchangeable,  which  in  itself  is  of  great  advantage.  This 
holds  true  with  the  gang,  rack  and  multiple  punches,  gang 
drill  presses,  pneumatic  chipping  tools,  reamers  and  riveters, 
pit  riveters,  combined  punches  and  riveters,  bulldozers  and 
presses,  provided  simple  shapes  are  adhered  to.  But  to  be  also 
beneficial  in  the  repair  of  the  cars,  the  work  turned  out  by 
these  special  machines  should  be  such  that  it  can  at  any  time 
be  duplicated  by  hand.  Often  two  or  more  simple  pieces  are 
made  with  one  stroke  in  a  special  die.  This  is  true  economy 
and  does  not  make  repair  difficult,  as  each  single  piece  can, 
if  necessary,  be  duplicated  by  hand.  However,  pressed  pieces 
of  intricate  shape  made  on  special  dies  will  naturally  be  detri- 
mental In  this  respect,  unless  each  railroad  keeps  a  certain 
number  of  these  pieces  in  stock. 

Speaking  of  stock  material,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  designer  limit  himself  to  as  few  sizes  as  possible. 
This  refers  principally  to  rolled  shapes,  and  if  this  principle 
is  carried  out  on  all  the  difTerent  types  of  cars,  a  railroad  can 
take  care  of  all  possible  repair  without  carrying  an  unreason- 
ably large  amount  of  material.  The  same  principle  holds  good 
in  regard  to  castings,  and  if  similar  constructions  for  the  differ- 
ent types  of  cars  are  adhered  to,  the  same  patterns  can  often 
be  used  over  and  over  again.  Great  care  should  be  taken  so  as 
not  to  make  the  castings  of  two  opposite  hands,  if  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  very  often  this  can  be  avoided  by  an  addi- 
tional hole  or  other  similar  slight  modification.  It  is  true 
these  additions  are  only  used  in  half  the  cases,  but  the  fact 
that  half  of  the  pattern  work  is  saved  thereby  and  that  the 
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amount  of  stock  castings  is  reduced  will  fully  repay  for  such 
precautions. 

To  sum  up,  the  following  points  should  be  carefully  watched 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  repair  of  steel  cars: 

1.  Parts  having  wearing  surfaces  should  be  made  remov- 
able. 

2.  Parts  most  likely   to  be  damaged  should   be  made  re- 
movable. 

3.  Unwieldy  large  plates  should  be  cut  into  smaller  pieces, 
if  consistent  with  the  strength  of  the  car.  :..:., 

4.  Details  should   not   interlock,  but  should  be   removable 
without  disturbing  the  adjoining  parts. 

5.  Combination  details  should  be  stronger  than  the  parts 
fastened  to  them. 

6.  All  rivets  should  be  accessible  after  the  car  is  finished. 

7.  The  work  done  by  the  special  machines  should  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  duplicated  by  hand,  if  necessary. 

8.  The  number  of  patterns  and  the  number  of  stock  sizes 
in  the  rolled  shapes  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 


zontal  distance  of  24  ins.  inside  of  the  outer  vertical  face  of 
the  tank.  At  the  front  and  back  diaphragms  connect  these 
side  hoods,  permitting  the  coal  to  be  carried  high  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  its  falling  out.  These  tanks  have  a  water 
bottom  under  the  firemen's  feet,  to  which  all  the  coal  in  the 
coal  space  is  brought  by  gravity.  This  design  also  includes 
a  coal  gate  of  four  planks  10  ins.  wide,  fitte<i  in  sockets,  as 
noted  in  the  drawing.  When  not  in  use  these  are  carried  in 
other  sockets,  keeping  them  up  out  of  the  way.  Reports  of 
the  service  of  these  tenders  indicate  that  they  are  very  satis- 
factory. This  design  has  been  used  on  a  large  number  of 
locomotives,  and  the  loss  of  coal  from  tenders  while  on  the 
road  is  entirely  eliminated. 


Writing  on  Blueprints. — A  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
or  caustic  soda,  frequently  recommended  for  the  purpose,  is 
not  nearly  so  good  as  one  of  potassium  oxalate.  The  uniform 
strength  of  solution  is  important,  though  why  a  variation  in 
the  strength  of  such  a  neutral  substance  as  potapslum  oxalata 
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TENUKR   TANK,    8,000   GALLONS    CAPACITY- 


B.   &    (^.    RAILWAY. 


TENDER— 8,000  GALLONS  CAPACITY. 


Chicago,   Burlington  &  Quincy  Railway. 


The  <lass  R-4  Pacific  type  locomotive  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  was  illustrated  in  this  jQurnal  in  Septem- 
ber, 1904.  The  photograph  which  appeared  at  that  time 
showed  the  exterior  of  the  tender,  which  has  a  capacity  of 
8,000  gals,  of  water  and  IG  tons  of  coal.  The  longitudinal 
section  of  the  tank  shows  the  method  Of  bracing,  the  slope  of 
the  inclined  floor  of  the  coal  space  and  the  arrangement  of 
hoods  carried  up  at  the  sides  of  the  coal  space  to  prevent 
the  coal  from  falling  off.  The  drawings  show  the  form  of 
these  hood  plates,  which  terminate  at  points  "A"  at  a  hori- 


should  make  any  difference  I  am  unable  to  say.  However,  75 
grains  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water  vill  remove  the  blue 
ground  of  the  drawing  in  a  few  seconus;  it  can  be  applied 
with  a  pen  or  fine  brush,  the  solution,  ii  necessary,  being 
thickened  with  gum.  The  paper  should  be  well  washed  after- 
ward, for  if  this  is  not  done  the  blue  color  is  very  likely  to 
reappear.  Engineers  who  use  this  method  on  large  tracings 
frequently  content  themselves  with  mopping  off  the  surplus 
solution  with  blotting  paper  and  "washing"  the  treated  part 
by  applying  wet  blotting  paper  once  or  twice.  This  inil)erf<»Ct 
method  of  removing  the  chemicals  is,  no  doubt  responsible 
for  the  complaint  made  in  many  engineering  shops  that  de- 
tails written  in  this  way  gradually  disappear  from  the  draw- 
ing, the  blue  ground  being  gradually  restored. — PfintoAmeri- 
can. 
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iiubHcriptian. — (2.00  a  year  for  the  United  Statea  and  Canada;  $2.60  a 

year  to  Foreign  Countrxet  embraced  tn  the  Universal  foatal  Vnion. 
Betntt  by  hxpreat  Money  Order,  Draft  or  toat  Office  Order. 
Subacription  for  thia  paper  v>%U  be  received  and  copiea  kept  for  aale  by  the 

toat  Office  Neva  Co..  217  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Damreit  d  Upham,  283   Washington  St.,  Boaton,  Maaa. 

i'htltp  Boeder,  307  North  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louia,  Mo. 

R.  a.  Davia  A  Co.,  346  Fifth  Ave.,  Fittaburgh,  Fa. 

Century  Se%oa  Co.,  6  Third  St.  8.,  Minneapolia,  Minn. 

Sampson  Low,  Maraton  d   Co.,  Limited,  St.   Dunatan'a   Houae, 
Fetter  Lane,  E.  C,  London,  England. 


A«tTertf«emeut«. — Nothing  will  be  inserted  in  thia  foumal  for  pay, 

KXCKPT  m    xuii:  AUVKBTisiNO  PAGES.      The   reading  pages   will   ooniam 
only  auch  matter  aa  we  conaider  of  intereat  to  our  readera. 


OontrlbutlouM. — Articlea  relating  to  railway  rolling  atock  construction 
and  tnanagement  and  kindred  topica,  by  ihoae  who  are  practwaliy 
acquainted  vnth  theae  aubjecta,  are  specially  deaired.  Also  early 
noiicea  of  official  changes,  and  allditwns  of  new  equipment  for  the  road 
or  the  shop,  by  purchase  or  construction. 


To  Subucrlbers. — The  Amebican  Enginsbb  and  Railboad  Jocbnal 
ta  mailed  regularly  to  every  subscriber  each  month.  Any  subscriber 
who  fails  to  recewe  his  paper  ought  at  once  to  notify  the  postitiaster 
at  the  office  of  delivery,  and  in  <xue  the  paper  is  not  then  obiained  this 
office  should  be  notified,  so  that  the  missing  paper  may  be  supplied. 

Wlieu  a  Mubocrlber  cliau;;««  ltl»  adclre»ti  he  ought  to  notify  this 
office  at  once,  so  that  the  paper  ma^  be  sent  to  the  proper  destination. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  iadications  are  that  there  will  be  a 
general  strike  of  the  compositors  of  New  York  City  after 
January  1st.  We  do  not  expect  that  this  will  interfere  with 
the  publication  of  our  journal;  but,  if  so,  would  ask  our 
readers  and  advertisers  to  overlook  any  delay  or  shortcomings 
which  may  result  from  this  cause. 


It  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce  that  Mr.  E.  A.  Averill  has 
become  associated  with  our  editorial  department  He  was 
graduated  from  the  mechanical  engineering  department  of 
Cornell  University  in  1900,  specializing  in  railroad  work  in 
his  senior  year.  The  summer  of  1899  he  spent  in  the  Reading 
shops  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  and  in  September,  1900, 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
as  special  apprentice,  and  spent  three  and  a  half  years  in  this 
capacity  at  LaCrosse,  Aurora  and  Chicago.  Since  April,  1904, 
he  has  been  associate  editor  of  the  Railway  and  Engineering 
Review,  at  Chicago. 


"Piecework  inspector"  is  usually  the  title  of  the  man  who 
exercises  the  important  function  of  introducing  and  estab- 
lishing piecework  in  railroad  shops.  This  is  an  unfortunate 
name;  why  not  call  him  something  else?  It  is  not  considered 
quite  the  thing  to  appoint  a  policeman  to  greet  one's  friends 
at  a  reception,  although  it  is  perhaps  well  to  have  one  at 
hand,  but  in  the  background.  Much  depends  upon  who  the 
friends  are.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  place  piecework  in 
charge  of  a  man  whose  chief  qualification  is  his  knowledge 
of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  whose  chief  duty  is  to  use  this 
knowledge  In  every  possible  way  to  help  the  workmen  to 
realize  the  benefits  of  piecework?  The  opinion  of  a  newspaper 
may  not  be  very  valuable  in  this  matter,  but  it  can  do  no 
harm  to  observe  that  many  people  do  not  start  piecework  upon 
the  foundation  of  a  study  of  human  nature.    When  piecework 


Is  once  started  on  a  correct  basis  of  prices  the  next  thing  to 
bet  done  is  to  show  the  men  how  they  can  make  the  highest 
wages.     "Inspectors"  cannot  do  this. 


Not  to  know  what  you  are  buying  is  sometimes  excusable, 
but  not  to  know  what  you  ai-e  selling  is  unpardonable.  A 
shop  superintendent  in  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
up-to-date  railroad  shops  told  the  writer  that  he  recently 
needed  a  machine  for  making  a  certain  part  of  which  large 
numbers  were  used.  In  consultation  with  the  machine  tool 
manufacturers  looking  to  the  purchase  of  a  machine  which 
would  turn  them  out  at  the  minimum  expense,  he  was  urged 
to  buy  a  certain  machine  because  the  manufacturers  guar- 
anteed it  to  make  75  of  the  pieces  in  ten  hours.  This  being 
the  best  guarantee  offered,  the  machine  was  installed.  The 
manufacturer  had  put  on  his  best  man  to  make  the  75  pieces 
and  expected  to  be  asked  to  loan  the  man  to  show  the  rail- 
road shop  people  how  to  get  the  maximum  output  from  the  ma- 
chine. In  fact,  the  offer  of  the  man  was  made  to  the  pur- 
chaser. When  the  machine  was  put  into  service  the  job  was 
turned  over  to  a  bright  young  man  in  the  railroad  shop,  who 
was  not  told  how  much  work  was  expected  of  him.  He  turned 
out  250  pieces  the  first  day. 


In  visiting  the  mechanical  department  of  one  of  the  leading 
American  railroads  the  Editor  had  occasion  to  consult  the 
back  numbers  of  this  journal  for  1903,  and  the  mechanical 
engineer  sent  a  boy  for  the  file.  He  returned,  bringing  ten  of 
the  worst-looking  papers  possible  to  imagine.  They  were 
thumbed  and  soiled,  and  were  practically  worn-out,  but  by 
legitimate  use  and  not  abuse.  The  ten  numbers,  containing 
articles  on  the  CoUinwood  shops,  showed  this  hard  service,  and 
on  Inquiring  the  reason  it  was  found  that  every  plan  ami 
detail  of  tl^se  shops  had  been  carefully  studied 'and  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  new  plans  of  the  shop  plant,  which 
the  road  in  question  has  worked  up.  This  is  significant  of 
the  importance  of  shop  installations,  and  such  a  study  of  ex- 
isting construction  means  much  for  the  railroads.  It  is  be- 
ginning to  be  appreciated  that  railroad  shops,  which  are  to 
stand  for  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  years  as  a  monument  of  the 
Intelligence  of  the  designers,  must  involve  an  expenditure  of 
from  one  to  two  million  dollars.  This  constitutes  a  problem 
to  be  considered  seriously.  It  is  easy  to  recall  days  when 
shops  were  built  without  much  study  or  consultation  with 
anybody,  and  the  difference  in  facilities  and  efficiency  of  the 
two  methods  are  now  everywhere  recognized. 


It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  in  the  process  of  handling 
locomotive  boiler  flues  in  the  shop,  considering  the  same 
steps  through  which  the  flues  must  pass  after  their  remova' 
from  the  boiler  and  up  to  their  return  to  the  boiler  again, 
the  cost  of  the  work  should  be  fairly  uniform  all  over  the 
country.  As  the  cost  of  labor  varies  in  different  sections,  of 
course,  the  expense  of  this  work  will  vary  somewhat,  but 
the  actual  variation  In  prices  paid  for  this  work  in  the 
various  shops  of  one  road  and  in  the  shops  of  different  roads 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  varying  prices  for  labor.  While 
flue  work  does  not  involve  a  great  expense  proportionately  to 
the  total  cost  of  locomotive  repairs  it  is  one  of  the  steady  ex- 
penses which  mounts  up  year  by  year.  In  a  casual  examina- 
tion of  figures  received  from  a  number  of  roads  prices  of  3.5, 
3.75,  3.45,  3.82  cents  have  been  noted.  A  number  of  other 
shops  do  this  work  at  a  cost  of  4  cents.  These  figures  include 
transportation  of  the  flues,  cleaning,  cutting  off  the  safe  ends, 
scarfing,  attaching,  welding  and  testing.  In  mamy  other  shops 
the  figures  run  very  much  higher.  As  this  work,  handled  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  does  not  involve,  expensive  ma- 
chinery those  whose  prices  run  much  higher  than  these  will 
find  it  worth  while  to  look  into  the  subject  with  a  view  of 
securing  the  best  possible  furnaces,  the  best  arrangement  of 
the  furnaces  and  machinery,  and  the  provision  of  inclined 
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planes,  or  horses,  or  perhaps  racks  in  order  to  cut  down  the 
expense  to  the  proper  figure. .  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
shop  which  has  the  best  arrangement  for  handling  flues  is 
very  often  likely  to  be  well  managed  in  other  respects,  be- 
cause good  shop  management  is  very  conspicuous  and  the 
lack  of  it  equally  conspicuous  in  the  flue  work  where  defi- 
ciencies cannot  be  hidden.  For  this  reason  shop  superinten- 
dents may  profitably  give  this  department  considerable 
thought. 


HEAVY  PASSENGER  CARS. 


The  matter  of  the  weights  of  passenger  cars  is  emphasized 
by  the  recent  acceleration  of  long-distance  trains  between  New 
York  and  Chicago.  It  may  be  necessary  to  build  for  this 
service  the  very  heavy  cars  of  the  present  time  with  trucks 
weighing  as  much  as  the  whole  car  ought  to  weigh,  but  it 
certainly  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  weights  may  be 
materially  reduced  by  the  use  of  steel  construction  in  the 
framing  of  such  equipment.  No  one  can  tell  what  the  future 
is  to  bring  forth  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the  loco- 
motive, but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  weights  on  indi- 
vidual driving  wheels  have  reached  the  safe  limit  of  the 
present  rails.  Whatever  the  balanced  compound  may  accom- 
plish in  the  matter  of  reducing  the  variation  of  pressure 
between  the  wheels  and  the  rail,  the  static  weights  themselves 
have  reached  a  point  beyond  which  it  seems  to  be  unwise  to 
proceed.  This  limit  once  reached  does  not  mean  that  finality 
in  locomotive  development  has  been  attained,  and  consolidation 
or  even  decapod  locomotives  may  yet  be  used  to  haul  passen- 
ger trains.  This  seems  on  its  face  to  be  an  absurd  suggestion, 
but  it  is  not  as  absurd  as  it  seems,  when  passenger  trains  on  a 
large  number  of  roads  have  reached  the  weight  of  600  tons  In 
ordinary  service.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  great  opposition 
against  the  lightening  of  cars,  but,  nevertheless,  this  is  the 
direction  in  which  the  railroads  will  be  forced  to  go  in  order 
to  find  the  relief  which  is  becoming  necessary.  This  relief 
may  perhaps  not  be  as  difficult  as  it  seems  at  the  present 
time,  because  as  yet  practically  nothing  has  been  done 
towards  the  Introduction  of  steel  construction  Into  long-dis- 
tance passenger  equipment. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  strange  that  more  progress  has  not 
been  made  in  such  a  promising  field,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
question  that  this  is  not  only  probable,  but  a  necessary  direc- 
tion for  the  efforts  of  the  designers  to-day.  The  American 
traveler  will  not  be  deprived  of  his  comforts  and  luxuries. 
Five  thousand,  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  per  passenger 
is  a  very  expensive  proportion  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
railroads.  The  car  designer  has  an  attractive  problem,  though 
a  diflicult  one,  in  designing  his  car,  with  the  luxuries  as  a 
basis,  and  making  the  structure  of  metal  and  lighter  than  the 
structures  of  present  practice. 


MILD  EXHAUST. 


A  high  official  of  an  American  railroad  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  abroad  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  very 
mild  exhaust  of  foreign  locomotives,  particularly  in  France, 
and  inquired  the  reason. 

The  soft  exhaust  of  French  locomotives  is  noteworthy. 
Without  doubt  much  Is  due  to  the  use  of  variable  exhaust 
nozzles  and  the  absence  of  diaphragm  plates  in  the  smoke- 
boxes.  The  methods  employed  by  French  and  English  rail- 
ways permit  of  giving  to  each  class  of  new  locomotive  as  it  is 
introduced  upon  the  road  most  careful  attention  as  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  front  end  appliances.  New  designs  of 
locomotives  are  not  Introduced  so  frequently  as  to  become  the 
common  affair  which  It  has  become  in  this  country.  Each 
new  design  receives  the  personal  attention  of  the  motive 
power  official  in  such  a  way  that  the  first  example  of  the  new 
class  is  made  perfect  as  to  the  adjustment  of  Its  front  ends 
before  others  are  built     Such  methods  enable  foreign  loco- 


motive men  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  diaphragm  plate,  which 
Dr.  Goss  showed  in  the  American  Engineeb  tests  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  one-third  of  the  work  of  the  exhaust  jeL  Var- 
iable exhaust  nozzles  have  been  repeatedly  tried  in  Ameri- 
can practice,  but  this  device  has  never  become  a  part  of  our 
common  practice.  The  principle  reason  for  this  is  the  diffi- 
culty in  training  American  engineers  to  use  such  a  device 
properly.  They  do  not  even  use  the  starting  valve  of  com- 
pounds properly,  for  one  need  not  go  very  far  to  find  com- 
pound starting  valves  left  open  during  an  entire  run. 

It  is  different  in  France  where  the  locomotive  engineei-« 
are  working  under  a  system  of  premiums,  which  involve 
questions  of  fuel  consumption,  of  punctuality  and  of  other- 
wise satisfactory  service.  French  locomotive  engineers  are 
safely  trusted  with  variable  exhaust  devices,  and  they  use 
them  and  use  them  properly.  In  starting  out  from  a  station 
the  nozzle  is  enlarged  to  save  tearing  the  fire  and  on  the  run 
the  nozzle  is  adjusted  to  suit  the  conditions.  In  case  the 
steam  pressure  puns  down  it  may  usually  be  quickly  re- 
stored with  the  nozzle,  but  if  the  nozzle  is  thus  restricted  it 
is  done  so  with  care  because  of  its  effect  upon  the  earnings 
of  the  men  at  the  end  of  the  month,  through  the  consumption 
of  more  coal.  There  is  a  long  history  back  of  the  good  work 
of  the  French  locomotive  engineers,  and  one  which  would 
make  a  profitable  study  for  those  who  appreciate  the  soft 
exhaust  of  their  locomotives. 


THREE  YOUNG  COLLEGE  MEN. 


A  short  time  ago,  within  three  days,  three  young  men  of 
fine  appearance  called  on  the  editor  of  this  journal  to  tell 
about  their  troubles,  which  led  them  to  leave  railroad  .ser- 
vice. They  came  at  different  times,  from  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  related  widely  different  experiences. 

All  had  been  special  apprentices,  they  had  been  in  the  ser- 
vice five,  six  and  nine  years,  respectively,  and  all  three  had 
risen  to  the  position  of  roundhouse  foreman.  The  first  had 
received  ninety,  the  second  one  hundred,  and  the  third  one 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  a  month,  indicating  that  they  were 
able  young  men,  performing  acceptable  service. 

Each  had  voluntarily  "quit,"  to  accept  apparently  more 
promising  positions,  and  this  strange  coincidence  of  three 
promising,  fine  young  men  becoming  switched  from  a  career 
which  they  had  followed  faithfully  for  an  important  period 
of  time,  should  set  railroad  officials  thinking. 

All  these  young  men  told  the  same  story,  that  of  no  oppor- 
tunity and  of  a  long  line  of  superiors  in  excellent  health. 

The  young  men  were  attracted  elsewhere  by  more  money 
and  less  "grief,"  for  if  there  is  any  position  to  more  sorely 
try  men's  souls  than  that  of  presiding  over  a  roundhouse  it 
has  not  yet  been  named.  This  experience  entitles  the  rail- 
roads and  also  the  young  men  to  a  word  of  advice.  If  a 
roundhouse  is  successfully  managed  by  any  one,  old  or  young, 
there  is  scarcely  an  administrative  task  about  a  railroad  too 
great  for  that  man  to  solve.  If  a  young  man  has  handled  a 
roundhouse  properly,  the  officials  of  the  railroad  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  letting  him  escape  should  be  called  to  account 
by  the  owners. 

Any  technical  school  graduate,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  un- 
dergraduate of  the  school  of  hard  knocks,  who  has  attained 
to  the  successful  management  of  a  roundhouse,  is  foolish  to 
leave  it  for  any  outside  position,  no  matter  how  immediately 
attractive,  for  the  successful  roundhouse  foreman  has  all  the 
elements  required  of  a  general  manager,  and  if  he  sticks  to 
his  task  nothing  can  hold  him  back,  not  even  the  longest  line 
of  healthy  superiors. 

The  young  men  perhaps  need  more  patience.  Their  reward 
is  certain.  The  railroads  need  to  lose  a  great  many  more 
good  men  in  order  to  understand  the  serious  consequences  of 
their  neglect  of  the  underlying  principles  of  organization. 
Transportation  interests  are  so  great  as  to  be  sure  to  make 
this  matter  right  some  day. 
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WALSCHAERT  VALVE  GEAR.* 


BY    MB.    CARL    J.    AIKLUN. 


tiENEBAL    DESCRIPTION. 

The  motion  of  the  valve  is  derived  both  from  the  cross- 
head  and  the  eccentric  crank,  from  a  driving  axle.  The 
crosshead  connection  imparts  the  lap  and  lead  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  stroke,  when  the  eccentric  crank  is  in  its 
middle  position.  The  eccentric  crank  in  this  position  im- 
parts its  fastest  movement  to  the  valve  to  give  a  very  quick 
opening.  The  crosshead  motion  in  advancing  from  the  dead 
point  effects  an  approximate  uniformity  in  the  combined 
motion  given  to  the  valve  as  if  it  was  derived  from  a  single 
crank  or  eccentric  set  with  an  angle  of  advance  correspond- 
ing to  the  lap  and  lead.  The  valve  motion  may  therefore  be 
graphically  illustrated  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
Stephenson  motion,  with  a  circle  representing  the  path  of 
the  eccentric,  the  diameter  of  which  is  equal  to  the  travel 
of  the  valve,  and  the  valve  events  may  be  determined  in  the 
same  way  by  any  of  the  well-known  methods  of  Professor 
Zeuner  and  others,  as  illustrated.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
only  apparent  variation  due  to  this  gear  is  that  brought  about 
by  the  Invariable  lead. 

The  Walschaert  motion,  as  usually  constructed,  does 
not  lend  itself  as  freely  to  adjustment  as  does  the  Stephenson 
motion  with  independent  eccentrics,  and  for  this  reason  it 
Is  not  as  liable  to  get  out  of  adjustment.  It  must  be  cor- 
rectly laid  out  in  the  design  and  correctly  fitted  up.  The 
importance  of  this  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  various 
points  must  be  carefully  plotted  in  order  to  give  the  best 
resfllts  in  the  combination  movement  of  the  parts  of  the 
motion.  The  movements  of  the  motion  involve  such  com- 
plications in  plotting  as  to  render  the  complete  plotting  of 
all  too  laborious  for  every  new  design,  and  for  this  reason 
the  use  of  an  adjustable  model  is  very  desirable  in  designing 
this  gear.  However,  with  complete  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  gear,  simple  methods  and  formulae  may  be  used  to 
determine  the  locations  of  the  various  points  covering  the 
motion.  One  object  of  this  description  is  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  a  model  except  to  verify  the  results. 

To  entirely  overcome  the  irregularities  inherent  in  all 
motions  transformed  from  circular  into  lineal,  cannot  for 
practical  reasons  be  expected,  but  the  errors  may  be  reduced 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  do  not  affect  either  the  power 
or  economy  of  the  locomotive.  This  remark  is  made  to  fore- 
stall the  inference  that  the  accuracy  of  the  Walschaert 
motion  as  to  the  cut-off  points  is  not  superior  to  the  Steph- 
enson motion  when  the  latter  is  turned  out  of  the  shop. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Walschaert  gear  the  desired 
travel  of  the  valve,  the  lead  and  the  maximum  cut-off  which 
determines  the  lap  of  the  valve,  are  selected.  The  stroke  of 
the  piston  being  given,  the  combination  lever  is  proportioned 
so  that  a  motion  equal  to  the  lap  and  lead  is  given  to  the 
valve  when  the  crosshead  is  moved  from  one  end  of  the 
stroke  to  the  other.  The  link  may  be  made  of  any  approved 
design,  and  is  so  located  that  the  radius  bar  will  have  a 
length  of  at  least  eight  times  (ten  or  twelve  times  is  better) 
the  travel  of  the  link  block,  and  the  radius  of  the  link  should 
be  equal  to  the  length  of  the  radius  bar. 

For  outside  admission  valves  the  radius  bar  is  attached 
to  the  combination  lever  between  the  valve  stem  and  the 
crosshead  connections,  and  for  inside  admission  (piston 
valves)  it  is  attached  above  the  valve  stem.  The  fulcrum  of 
the  link  should  lie  as  nearly  as  practicable  upon  a  line  drawn 
through  the  union  of  the  radius  bar  and  combination  lever, 
parallel  with  the  center  line  of  the  valve  stem.  The  suspen- 
sion point  of  the  lifter  should  have  a  locus  which  causes  the 
link  block  to  travel  as  nearly  as  practicable  on  a  chord  of 
the  arc  described  by  any  point  of  the  link  wherever  the 
block  happens  to  be  when  the  link  is  swung  into  one  of  Its 
extreme   positions.     This    is   most   closely   approached    by   a 
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lifter  through  which  the  radius  bar  slides,  and  does  not 
swing  with  the  link.  A  properly  suspended  hanger  will 
accomplish  practically  the  same  result,  though  the  slip  of 
the  link  bar  will  be  somewhat  more  in  the  back  than  in  the 
forward  motion,  but  as  the  suspension  point  cannot  be  made 
to  follow  the  theoretical  locus,  it  should  be  made  to  do  so  as 
nearly  as  possible  by  favoring  the  position  of  the  most  com- 
monly used  cut-offs.  In  locating  the  longitudinal  position 
of  the  link  fulcrum,  consideration  should  also  be  given  to 
the  length  of  the  eccentric  rod,  which  should  have  a  mini- 
mum length  of  three  and  one-half  times  the  eccentric  throw, 
and  should  be  made  as  long  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
with  an  approximately  equal  length  of  the  radius  and  eccen- 
tric rods.  The  point  of  connection  between  the  eccentric 
rod  and  the  link  should  be  as  near  the  center  line  of  motion 
of  the  main  rod  as  this  correctioa  for  rod  angularities  will 
permit,  but  this  is  often  accompanied  with  the  requirement 
of  excessive  eccentric  throw.  In  such  cases  a  compromise 
must  be  made  to  raise  this  point.  The  fore  and  aft  position 
of  this  point  relative  to  the  tangent  of  the  link  arc  must 
also  be  determined  with  reference  to  the  angularity  of  the 
eccentric  and  main  rods,  so  that  the  link  is  exactly  in  its 
central  position  when  the  piston  is  at  either  end  of  the 
stroke.  The  angles  through  which  the  link  swings  on  both 
sides  of  its  central  position  should  be  as  nearly  as  practicable 
equal,  but  this  is  subordinate  to  other  conditions.  Atteiition 
should  be  paid  to  the  effect  of  the  angularity  of  the  main 
connecting  rod  upon  the  cut-off,  to  reduce  this  to  a  mini- 
mum, this  having  an  effect  upon  determining  the  locus  of 
the  suspension  point  of  the  lifting  link  as  well  as  that  of  the 
eccentric  rod  connection  to  the  link. 

It  is  evident  that  a  proper  design  of  Walschaert  gear 
can  only  be  laid  out  by  a  skilled  draughtsman.  In  mainte- 
nance care  is  required  that  all  parts  should  preserve  their 
original  forms  and  positions,  and  this  should  be  checked  by 
verifying  the  valve  events  through  turning  the  main  driving 
wheels  before  the  locomotive  goes  into  service. 

The  chief  point  of  difference  between  the  Walschaert 
and  Stephenson  motions  is  that  the  former  gives  to  the  valve 
a  constant  lead  at  all  cut-offs,  whereas  the  latter  produces  an 
increase  of  lead  which   becomes  excessive  at  short  cut-offs, 

METHOD    OF   ADJUSTING    VALVES   WITH    WALSCIIAEBT   OEAB. 

The  lap  and  lead  are  determined  by  the  proportion  of  the 
arms  of  the  combination  lever  and  the  stroke  of  the  piston. 
The  amount  is  found  by  turning  the  engine  from  one  dead 
center  to  the  other  center  in  any  cut-off  position. 

1.  The  motion  must  be  adjusted  with  the  cranks  on  the 
dead  centers  by  lengthening  or  shortening  the  eccentric 
rods  until  the  link  takes  such  a  position  as  to  impart  no 
motion  to  the  valve  when  the  link  block  is  moved  from  its 
extreme  forward  to  its  extreme  backward  position.  Before 
this  change  in  the  eccentric  rod  is  resorted  to,  the  length  of 
the  valve  stem  should  be  examined,  as  it  may  be  of  advan- 
tage to  plane  off,  or  line  under,  the  foot  of  the  link  support 
which  might  correct  the  lengths  of  both  rods,  or  at  least  only 
one  of  these  should  need  to  be  changed. 

2.  The  difference  between  the  two  posistions  of  the  valve 
on  the  forward  and  back  centers  is  the  lap  and  lead  doubled 
and  cannot  be  changed  except  by  changing  the  leverage  re- 
lations of  the  combination  lever. 

3.  A  given  lead  determines  the  lap,  or  a  given  lap  deter- 
mines the  lead,  and  it  must  be  divided  for  both  ends  as  desired 
by  lengthening  or  shortening  the  valve  spindle. 

4.  Within  certain  limits  this  adjustment  may  be  made 
by  shortening  or  lengthening  the  radius  bar,  but  it  is  desir- 
able to  keep  the  length  of  this  bar  equal  to  the  radius  of 
the  links,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  first  con- 
dition. 

f).  The  lead  may  be  increased  by  reducing  the  lap,  and 
the  cut-off  point  will  then  be  slightly  advanced.  Increasing 
the  lap  introduces  the  opposite  effect  on  the  cut-off.  With 
good  judgment  these  quantities  may  be  varied  to  offset  their 
irregularities  inherent  In  transforming  rotary  into  lineal 
motions. 
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6.  Slight  variations  may  be  made  in  the  cut-off  points  as 
covered  by  the  previous  paragraph,  but  an  independent  ad- 
justment cannot  be  made  except  by  shifting  the  location 
of  the  suspension  point,  which  is  preferably  determined  by 
a  model. 

METHOD    OF    LAYING    OUT    WALSCHAERT    GEAR.       -  ;      <; 

Having  presented  a  general  outline  of  ^he  gear,  tre  may 
proceed  in  determining  the  more  important  points  necessary 
to  obtain  a  successful  motion  of  the  valve,  and,  as  previously 
stated,  the  stroke  of  the  engine  is  given,  and  the  travel  and 
lap  and  lead  of  the  valve  are  selected  to  suit  a  desired  cut-off. 
We  have  first  to  find  the  proportions  of  the  combination  lever. 
By  designating  the  lap  and  lead  with  the  letter  c,  the  crank 
radius  with  R,  the  crosshead  end  of  the  combination  lever 
with  L,  and  the  valve  end  of  same  with  V,  we  have  R:   c  = 

cL 
L:  V  or  V  =  — ,  with  the  connection  F  of  the  radius  bar  as 

R 
a  fulcrum.     The   length    of   the   combination   lever   must   be 
determined  from  the  height  of  the  valve  stem  over  the  piston 


limiting  the  angle  of  the  swing  of  the  link  to  a  maximum 
of  forty-five  degress,  we  get  the  raise  or  depression  of  the 

b 

radius  bar  and  link  block  O  g  = ,  where  O  is  the  link 

tan.  d 
fulcrum  and  d  =  half  the  angle  of  swing  of  the  link. 

The  location  of  the  link  and  eccentric  rod  connecting 
point  K  cannot  be  determined  with  any  practicable  formula, 
but  must,  as  already  stated,  be  found  by  plotting  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  different  cut-offs  and  corresponding 
crank  positions.  The  same  is  also  the  case  with  determining 
the  locus  for  the  suspension  point  P  of  the  lifting  link,  and 
in  these  two  locations  lies  the  principal  success  of  the  gear. 

BEULEAUX  AND  ZEUNEB  DIAGBAMS. 

Figure  4  shows  a  combination  of  two  diagrams;  namely, 
those  of  Reuleaux  and  Zeuner,  which  coincide  exactly  as  to 
the  different  valve  events,  which  may  be  found  as  follows: 

The  distance  AB  represents  the  travel  of  the  valve  as 
well  as  the  strok«  of  the  engine,  though  in  different  scales, 
which  makes   no  diffwenc*  when   the   cut-off   is  always   ex- 
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rod  and  a  convenient  angle  of  oscillation  of  forty-five  to  fifty, 
which  should  not  exceed  sixty,  degrees. 

We  have  next  to  find  the  required  travel  of  point  F, 
Fig.  1,  to  obtain  the  desired  valve  travel  which  we,  for  con- 
venience sake,  take  on  one  side  of  the  center  position,  or 
half  its  total  travel  in  full  gear,  and  which  we  will  designate 
b,  when  we  have 


R 


a''  —  c'' 


b  = 


b  = 


R  +  c 
R  |/  a'  —  c* 


for  outside  admission,  and 


for  inside  admission  valves, 


R  — c 
where  a   is   the  radius   of  an  eccentric   that  would  give  the 
required  travel  of  the  valve,  and  c  is  as  given  above. 

This  may  be  laid  out  graphically  as  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  when 
a  is  equal  to  one-half  the  travel  of  the  valve  and  R  and  c  the 
same  as  in  the  above  formulae. 

With  the  limited  amount  it  is  advisable  to  allow  in  rais- 
ing and  lowering  the  link  block  in  reversing  the  motion,  we 
can  without  practical  error  consider  the  half  movement  of 
the  link  block  g  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  point  F,  and  by 


FIG.  3. 


pressed  in  fractions  or  per  cent,  of  AB.  The  maximum 
cut-off  IS  determined  upon  to  be  AR.  Draw  a  perpendic- 
ular line  RC  from  AB  until  it  cuts  the  arc  ACB.  Next 
decide  on  a  desired  lead  and,  with  that  as  a  radius,  draw  an 
arc  with  A  as  a  center.  Draw  a  line  from  C  tangent  to  the 
lead  circle  around  A,  when  the  lap  of  the  valve  is  found  to 
be  equal  to  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  line  CS  to 
the  center  O  of  the  diagram.  The  crank  will  then  be  In 
position  OS  when  the  valve  commences  to  open  or  the 
angle  AOS  in  advance  of  the  dead  ceuter  and  on  OC  at 
cut-off.  Continuing,  we  find  the  valve  in  Its  middle  position 
when  the  crank,  is  on  OG  which  is  drawn  parallel  to  SC 
through  the  center  O.  Extend  this  line  to  F,  and  with  the 
exhaust  lap  as  a  radius  draw  the  exhaust  lap  circle  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  line  GF  and  draw  DE  tangent  to  this 
circle,  when  OD  is  the  position  of  the  crank  at  the  release 
point.  From  this  point  the  exhaust  remains  open  until  th- 
crank  reaches  the  position  OE,  when  it  closes  and  compres- 
sion takes  place  until  it  again  reaches  OS  for  admission  and 
one  revolution  is  completed. 

By  placing  the  Zeuner  diagram  upon  this,  draw  HT 
perpendicular  to  FG,  and  with  the  radius  OH  of  the  eccentric 
circle  as  a  diameter,  draw  the  admission  valve  Circle  OVHnO 
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and  the  lap  circle  with  the  steam  lap  as  a  radius  and  find  the 
intersection  occurs  at  V,  both  with  the  circles  and  the  prev- 
iously laid  down  admission  line  OS  and  the  cut-off  point  at  the 
intersections  at  n.  On  the  line  OH  set  off  the  width  of  the 
steam  port  from  L  toward  H  equal  to  Lm  and  with  Om  as 
radius  draw  the  arc  KmK.  The  shaded  figure  enclosed  by  the 
letters  VKK'nL  represents  the  steam  port  opening  during  the 
admission  period  and  the  width  of  the  port  opening  at  any 
desired  position  of  the  crank  is  found  by  measuring  the  dis- 
tance radially  from  O  between  the  lap  and  valve  circles  on 
the  port  line,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  desired  crank  posi- 
tion. 

The  exhaust  openings  are  determined  in  the  same  manner 
and  are  shown  on  opposite  side  of  FG,  where  the  crank 
passes  through  the  arc  DJE  during  the  exhaust  period  with 
a  positive  exhaust  lap  of  the  size  EF.  When  the  exhaust  edge 
of  the  valve  is  line  and  line  this  arc  becomes  GJF  or  180 
degs.,  and  when  a  negative  lap  (clearance)  occurs,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  exnaust  period  exceeds  the  half  revolution  of  the 
crank.  The  various  events  are  indicated  around  the  eccen- 
tric circle  on  the  figure  as  they  take  place  during  a  complete 
turn  of  the  crank. 

In  Fig.  5  the  eccentric  and  admission  valve  circles  are 
shown  at  different  cut-offs  where  each  set  of  lines  and  circles 
is  governed  by  the  same  explanation  as  those  of  Fig.  4, 
where  the  admission  points  S,  S*,  S",  S'  correspond  to  the 
closing  positions  C,  C\  C-.  C\  cut-off  points  R,  R",  R=,  R',  etc. 
On  OH  we  have  the  full  travel  valve  circle  and  OL  the  lap 
or  radius  of  the  lap  circle,  the  latter  being  the  same  for  all 
cut-offs  as  well  as  the  lead,  the  radii  H*,  H',  H',  etc.,  of  the 
eccentric  circles  or  diameters  of  the  corresponding  valve 
circles  terminate  on  a  line  HI  drawn  perpendicular  to  AB 
and  at  a  distance  from  O  equal  to  that  of  lap  and  lead. 

When  the  reverse  lever  is  in  its  center  position  the 
diameter  of  the  valve  circle  falls  on  the  line  AB  and  is  equal 
to  lap  and  lead.  Continuing  in  back  position  we  have  the 
same  method  repeated  and  01  would  be  the  full  travel  valve 
circle  diameter,  or  the  same  as  the  eccentric  radius  for  the 
valve  travel.  Any  desired  cut-off  position  may  be  laid  out 
in  same  manner  as  that  in  Fig.  4,  which  shows  all  the  valve 
events  for  a  complete  revolution  of  the  axle. 

The  movements  are  In  actual  practice  not  so  regular 
as  the  circles  indicate,  as  it  is  Impracticable  to  obtain  the 
various  loci  in  their  theoretical  i)ositions;  besides  we  have 
the  angularities  both  of  the  main  rods  and  the  eccentric 
rods  to  contend  with  and  whereby  irregularities  are  entering 
in  the  problem  that  must  be  compensated  for,  as  referred  to 
in  the  general  description.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  that 
a  uniform  circular  motion  is  the  best,  but  an  approximation 


to  it  works  with  less  shocks  or  jerks,  and  is  therefore  more 
desirable  for  so  high  speed  an  engine  as  a  locomotive.  A 
few  advantages  can  be  taken,  however.  In  selecting  the 
suspensions  and  various  connections,  so  that  better  results 
can  be  obtained  than  from  a  true  circular  motion,  which 
are  principally  affected  by  three  union  points  and  are,  first, 
the  connecting  point  of  eccentric  rod  and  link;  second,  the 
locus  of  the  lifting  link  suspension  point;  and  third,  the  rel- 
ative height  of  the  crosshead  connection  point  of  the  union 
bar  to  the  corresponding  point  of  the  combination  lever. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  lay  out  the  valve  diagrams  except 
where  a  given  cut-off  per  cent.  Is  wanted.  This  Is  the  most 
convenient  way  to  find  the  required  lap. 
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MILLING   SIDE  RODS. 

The  illustration  shows  a  5  by  5  by  12  ft.  Ingersoll  milling 
machine  milling  a  set  of  main  rods  for  the  class  D-11  ten- 
wheel  locomotives  at  the  Angus  shops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  One  of  these  main  rods  as  it  comes  from  the  black- 
smith shop  weighs  1,009  lbs.,  and  after  it  is  removed  from  the 
milling  machine  its  weight  is  539  lbs.,  or  in  other  words,  4T0 
lbs.  of  metal  are  removed  from  each  rod  or  940  lbs.  per  set. 
By  means  of  the  side  and  vertical  heads  the  bodies  of  these 
rods  are  paneled  and  the  tops  of  the  flanges,  the  sides  of  the 
rods  and  the  flats  of  both  the  front  and  back  stub  ends  are 
milled  so  that  the  only  additional  work  to  be  done  is  the 
finishing  of  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  stub  ends  and  the 
drilling.  The  sides  of  the  rods  are  milled  by  the  vertical 
head  cutters.  The  panel  is  milled  by  the  side  head  cutters, 
as  shown  In  the  Illustration  and  the  tops  of  the  flanges  of 
the  panels  and  the  flats  of  the  stub  ends  are  milled  by  the 
side  head  cutters  shown  laying  on  the  table,  which  replace 
those  used  for  milling  the  panels.  The  bottom  and  both 
sides  of  the  rods  shown  on  the  machine  have  been  finished 
and  the  pile  of  chips  on  the  floor  shows  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial removed  from  the  rods  before  they  were  turned  over. 
The  panels  are  milled  by  an  inserted  plate  type  cutter  8  ins. 
in  diameter  and  314  ins.  wide,  operating  at  a  speed  of  25  r.p.m. 
with  a  table  feed  of  1%  ins.  per  min.  The  body  of  the  rod  as 
well  as  the  panel  Is  tapered,  and  it  Is  necessary  to  set  one  side 
of  the  rod  straight  and  mill  the  panel,  and  then  mill  the 
straight  side  with  the  vertical  head  cutter.  The  rod  is  then 
set  over  to  get  the  other  side  straight,  and  the  panel  is 
completed  and  the  vertical  head  finishes  the  side.  The  top 
of  the  rod  Is  then  finished. 

The  main  rods  for  switch  engines,  class  U-3-C,  are  not  quite 
as  heavy  as  the  rods  for  class  D-11,  and  as  the  panels  are  not 
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CONNECTING    BOD  FOB   CLASS   D-11    ENGINES. 

as  wide  or  deep  the  method  of  handling  these  rods  varies 
somewhat  from  that  above.  These  rods*  as  they  come  from  the 
blacksmith  shop  weigh  822  lbs.  each,  and  after  they  are  milled 
weigh  only  41G  lbs.,  or  the  machine  removes  406  lbs.  of  metal 
from  each  rod,  or  812  lbs.  per  pair.  As  the  panel  is  consider- 
ably smaller  than  for  the  D-11  rods,  it  is  possible  to  work  both 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  cutters  at  the  same  time,  although 
they  are  operated  at  a  lower  feed  than  that  used  on  the 
D-11  rods.  These  vertical  cutters  are  solid,  4  ins.  in  diameter 
and  C  ins.  long.  They  are  set  ahead  of  the  side  cutters,  and 
as  soon  as  they  have  worked  far  enough  ahead  the  panel 
cutters  in  the  horizontal  heads,  which  are  of  the  inserted  plate 
type  8  ins.  in  diameter  and  2Vi  ins.  wide,  are  set  to  work 
oi)erating  at  a  speed  of  25  r.p.m.  With  the  four  cutters  at 
work  the  table  speed  Is  reduced  to  I14  ins.  per  min.  When 
near  the  ends  of  the  rods  the  vertical  cutters  are  raised  up 
out  of  the  way  and  the  side  head  cutters  finish  to  the  end 
of  the  panel. 

To  finish  the  panels  on  the  two  sides  of  the  rod  and  mill 
both  sides  of  the  D-11  rods,  the  table  is  fed  six  times,  and  a 
heavy  feed    is   used   for  the   panels;    while   with   the   U-3-C 
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CONNECIING    BOD    FOB   CLASS    IT-3-C   KNOIN«S. 

rods  the  same  work  is  done  and  the  table  is  fed  only  four 
times,  although  a  lighter  feed  is  used  for  panelling.  Side  rods 
are  also  milled  on  this  machine  and  with  less  setting,  as  they 
are  straight  in  both  the  body  and  the  panel.  The  machin*  is 
belt-driven  and  it  is  aimed  to  keep  it  running  at  its  full 
capacity  Just  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  time  as  it  is  pos- 
sible. ■•■   ''■_ 

EXP.4.NDING    CHUCK    FOB    TBUCK    WHEEL    TIBES. 

The  expanding  chuck  for  40-in.  tires,  shown  in  Fig.  1.  is  in 
use  at  the  Angus  shops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
The  tires  which  they  use  for  their  40-in.  wheels  have  retaining 
rings  on  both  sides,  and,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the 
grooves  for  these  rings  be  accurate  in  their  relation  to  each 
other  and  to  the  outside  of  the  wheel.  The  tires  are  first 
placed  on  the  table  of  a  51-in.  boring  mill  and  are  set  to  run 
true  from  the  outside,  and  they  are  then  bored  and  are 
grooved  on  "the  top  side.  They  are  then  removed  and  are 
placed  over  the  expanding  chuck  on  another  boring  mill, 
are  quickly  chucked  by  tightening  the  nut  on  the  1%-in.  bolt 
and  are  grooved  on  the  other  side.  The  expanding  chuck 
has  a  lug  on  the  bottom  that  fits  in  the  table  and  is  self- 
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and  the  lap  circle  with  the  steam  lap  as  a  radius  and  find  the 
intersection  occurs  at  V,  both  with  the  circles  and  the  prev- 
iously laid  down  admission  line  OS  and  the  cut-off  point  at  the 
intersections  at  n.  On  the  line  OH  set  off  the  width  of  the 
steam  port  from  L  toward  H  equal  to  Lm  and  with  Om  as 
radius  draw  the  arc  KmK.  The  shaded  figure  enclosed  by  the 
letters  VKK'nL  represents  the  steam  port  opening  during  the 
admission  period  and  the  width  of  the  port  opening  at  any 
desired  position  of  the  crank  is  found  by  measuring  the  dis- 
tance radially  from  O  between  the  lap  and  valve  circles  on 
the  port  line,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  desired  crank  posi- 
tion. 

The  exhaust  openings  are  determined  in  the  same  manner 
and  are  shown  on  opi)Osite  side  of  FG,  where  the  crank 
passes  through  the  arc  DJE  during  the  exhaust  period  with 
a  positive  exhaust  lap  of  the  size  EF.  When  the  exhaust  edge 
of  the  valve  is  line  and  line  this  arc  becomes  GJF  or  180 
degs.,  and  when  a  negative  lap  (clearance)  occurs,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  exnaust  period  exceeds  the  half  revolution  of  the 
crank.  The  various  events  are  indicated  around  the  eccen- 
tric circle  on  the  figure  as  they  take  place  during  a  complete 
turn  of  the  crank. 

In  Fig.  5  the  eccentric  and  admission  valve  circles  are 
shown  at  different  cut-offs  where  each  set  of  lines  and  circles 
is  governed  by  the  same  explanation  as  those  of  Fig.  4, 
where  the  admission  points  S,  SS  S',  S'  correspond  to  the 
clcsinK  positions  C,  C,  C".  C,  cut-off  points  R,  R^  R-,  R*,  etc. 
On  OH  we  have  the  full  travel  valve  circle  and  OL  the  lap 
or  radius  of  the  lap  circle,  the  latter  being  the  same  for  all 
( tit-offs  as  well  as  the  lead,  the  radii  H*,  H',  H',  etc.,  of  the 
eccentric  circles  or  diameters  of  the  corresponding  valve 
circles  terminate  on  a  line  HI  drawn  perpendicular  to  AB 
and  at  a  distance  from  O  equal  to  that  of  lap  and  lead. 

When  the  reverse  lever  is  in  its  center  position  the 
diameter  of  the  valve  circle  falls  on  the  line  AB  and  is  equal 
to  lap  and  lead.  Continuing  in  back  position  we  have  the 
same  method  repeated  and  01  would  be  the  full  travel  valve 
circle  diameter,  or  the  same  as  the  eccentric  radius  for  the 
valve  travel.  Any  desired  cut-off  position  may  be  laid  out 
In  same  manner  as  that  In  Fig.  4,  which  shows  all  the  valve 
events  for  a  complete  revolution  of  the  axle. 

The  movements  are  in  actual  practice  not  so  regular 
as  the  circles  indicate,  as  it  is  Impracticable  to  obtain  the 
various  loci  in  their  theoretical  positions;  besides  we  have 
the  angularities  both  of  the  main  rods  and  the  eccentric 
rods  to  contend  with  and  whereby  irregularities  are  entering 
in  the  problem  that  must  be  compensated  for,  as  referred  to 
in  the  general  description.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  that 
a  uniform  circular  motion  is  the  best,  but  an  approximation 


to  it  works  with  less  shocks  or  jerks,  and  is  therefore  more 
desirable  for  so  high  speed  an  engine  as  a  locomotive.  A 
few  advantages  can  be  taken,  however,  in  selecting  the 
suspensions  and  various  connections,  so  that  better  results 
can  be  obtained  than  from  a  true  circular  motion,  which 
are  principally  affected  by  three  union  points  and  are,  first, 
the  connecting  point  of  eccentric  rod  and  link;  second,  the 
locus  of  the  lifting  link  suspension  point;  and  third,  the  rel- 
ative height  of  the  crosshead  connection  point  of  the  union 
bar  to  the  corresponding  point  of  the  combination  lever. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  lay  out  the  valve  diagrams  except 
where  a  givren  cut-off  per  cent,  is  wanted.  This  is  the  most 
convenient  way  to  find  the  required  lap. 
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MILLING  SIDE  IIOOS. 

The  illustration  shows  a  5  by  5  by  12  ft.  Ingersoll  milling 
machine  milling  a  set  of  main  rods  for  the  class  D-11  ten- 
wheel  locomotives  at  the  Angus  shops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  One  of  these  main  rods  as  it  comes  from  the  black- 
smith shop  weighs  1,009  lbs.,  and  after  it  is  removed  from  the 
milling  machine  its  weight  is  539  lbs.,  or  in  other  words,  470 
lbs.  of  metal  are  removed  from  each  rod  or  940  lbs.  per  set. 
By  means  of  the  side  and  vertical  heads  the  bodies  of  these 
rods  are  paneled  and  the  tops  of  the  flanges,  the  sides  of  the 
rods  and  the  flats  of  both  the  front  and  back  stub  ends  are 
milled  so  that  the  only  additional  work  to  be  done  is  the 
finishing  of  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  stub  ends  and  the 
drilling.  The  sides  of  the  rods  are  milled  by  the  vertical 
head  cutters.  The  panel  Is  milled  by  the  side  head  cutters, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  and  the  tops  of  the  flanges  of 
the  panels  and  the  flats  of  the  stub  ends  are  milled  by  the 
side  head  cutters  shown  laying  on  the  table,  which  replace 
those  used  for  milling  the  panels.  The  bottom  and  both 
sides  of  the  rods  shown  on  the  machine  have  been  finished 
and  the  pile  of  chips  on  the  fioor  shows  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial removed  from  the  rods  before  they  were  turned  over. 
The  panels  are  milled  by  an  Inserted  plate  type  cutter  8  Ins. 
In  diameter  and  SVi  ins.  wide,  operating  at  a  speed  of  25  r.p.m. 
with  a  table  feed  of  1%  Ins.  per  min.  The  body  of  the  rod  as 
well  as  the  panel  is  tapered,  and  it  is  necessary  to  set  one  side 
of  the  rod  straight  and  mill  the  panel,  and  then  mill  the 
straight  side  with  the  vertical  head  cutter.  The  rod  Is  then 
set  over  to  get  the  other  side  straight,  and  the  panel  is 
completed  and  the  vertical  head  finishes  the  side.  The  top 
of  the  rod  Is  then  finished. 

The  main  rods  for  switch  engines,  class  U-3-C,  are  not  quite 
as  heavy  as  the  rods  for  class  D-11.  and  as  the  panels  are  not 
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MILLING    CONNECTING    BODS    ON    INGEBSOLL    MILLING    MACHINE    AT       THE  ANGUS  SHOP*. 
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Stctloii  at  Back  End  Section  at  Front  End 


CONNECTING   BOD  FOB   CLASS  D-11   ENGINES, 

as  wide  or  deep  the  method  of  handling  these  rods  varies 
somewhat  from  that  above.  These  rods*  as  they  come  from  the 
blacksmith  shop  weigh  822  lbs.  each,  and  after  they  are  milled 
weigh  only  41G  lbs.,  or  the  machine  removes  40G  lbs.  of  metal 
from  each  rod,  or  812  lbs.  per  pair.  As  the  panel  is  consider- 
ably smaller  than  for  the  D-11  rods,  it  is  possible  to  work  both 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  cutters  at  the  same  time,  although 
they  are  operated  at  a  lower  feed  than  that  used  on  the 
D-11  rods.  These  vertical  cutters  are  solid,  4  ins.  in  diameter 
and  C  ins.  long.  They  are  set  ahead  of  the  side  cutters,  and 
as  soon  as  they  have  worked  far  enough  ahead  the  panel 
cutters  in  the  horizontal  heads,  which  are  of  the  inserted  plate 
type  8  ins.  in  diameter  and  2V4  ins.  wide,  are  set  to  work 
operating  at  a  speed  of  25  r.p.m.  With  the  four  cutters  at 
work  the  table  speed  is  reduced  to  IVi  ins.  per  min.  When 
near  the  ends  of  the  rods  the  vertical  cutters  are  raised  up 
out  of  the  way  and  the  side  head  cutters  finish  to  the  end 
of  the  panel. 

To  finish  the  panels  on  the  two  sides  of  the  rod  and  mill 
both  sides  of  the  D-11  rods,  the  table  is  fed  six  times,  and  a 
heavy  feed    is   used   for   the   panels;    while   with   the   U-3-C 
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CONNECTING    BOD    FOB  CLASS    1T-3-C   BNOINC6. 

rods  the  same  work  is  done  and  the  table  is  fed  only  four 
times,  although  a  lighter  feed  is  used  for  panelling.  Side  rods 
are  also  milled  on  this  machine  and  with  less  setting,  as  they 
are  straight  in  both  the  body  and  the  panel.  The  machine  is 
belt-driven  and  it  is  aimed  to  keep  it  running  at  its  full 
capacity  just  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  time  as  it  is  pos- 
sible. 

EXPANDING    CHUCK    FOB    TBUCK    WHEEL    TIBES. 

The  expanding  chuck  for  40-in.  tires,  shown  In  Fig.  1,  is  in 
use  at  the  Angus  shops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
The  tires  which  they  use  for  their  40-In.  wheels  have  retaining 
rings  on  both  sides,  and,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the 
grooves  for  these  rings  be  accurate  in  their  relation  to  each 
other  and  to  the  outside  of  the  wheel.  The  tires  are  first 
placed  on  the  table  of  a  51-in.  boring  mill  and  are  set  to  run 
true  from  the  outside,  and  they  are  then  bored  and  are 
grooved  on  the  top  side.  They  are  then  removed  and  are 
placed  over  the  expanding  chuck  on  another  boring  mill, 
are  quickly  chucked  by  tightening  the  nut  on  the  1%-In.  bolt 
and  are  grooved  on  the  other  side.  The  expanding  chuck 
has  a  lug  on  the  bottom  that  fits  In  the  table  and   is  self- 
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centering,  thus  it  takes  but  a  very  short  time  to  place  it  on 
the  machine.     The  tire  hoolv,  shown  in   Fig.   2,  Is  used  for 
putting  the  tires   over  this  chuck,  and   for  removing  them. 
We  are  indebted  for  the  above  information  to  Mr.  H.  H. 
Vaughan,  assistant  to  the  vice-president,  Mr.  H.  Osborne,  su- 
perintendent of  shops,  and  Mr.  Gustave  Giroux,  piece  work 
inspector. 

MILLING    TEETH    IN    BEVEBSE   LEVEB    QUADBANTS. 

On  page  228  of  our  June  issue,  in  connection  with  an 
article  on  vertical  milling  machines  in  railroad  shops,  men- 
tion was  made  of  a  device  used  on  the  Becker-Brainard 
vertical  milling  machine  at  the  Concord  shops  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Elaine  Railroad  for  accurately  milling  the  teeth  in 


3  Thus  1  tLick 
Tin?  Hooks 


HOOK   FOB  HANDLING    TIB«S   ON    AND   OFF  OF  EXPANDING    CHUCK. 


EXPANDING   CHUCK  FOB  TBUCK   WHEEL  TIBES. 


A 


casting  E  are  attached.  The  device 
is  simple  and  is  giving  very  satis- 
factory results.  We  are  indebted 
for  this  information  to  Mr.  Louis 
A.  Abbott. 


DEVICE  FOB  MILLING  TEIETH  IN   BEVEBSE  LEVEB  QUADBANT8 


reverse  lever  and  throttle  lever  quadrants.  This  device  is 
shown  in  detail  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  arms  B, 
which  hold  the  quadrant  A,  may  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  length 
of  the  radius  of  the  quadrant.  The  cutters  in  the  tool  holder 
H,  are  made  to  suit  the  shape  of  the  teeth  in  the  quadrant,  and 
th3  tooth  is  cut  as  the  table  of  the  machine  is  fed  forward.  The 
quadrant  is  then  dropped  downward  or  moved  upward  a  tooth 
and  is  held  by  the  steel  catches  F  or  G,  as  the  case  may  be, 
which  regulate  the  space  between  the  teeth.  K  is  a  set  screw 
which  securely  holds  the  quadrant  in  place.  C  is  a  wrought 
iron  support  for  the  arms  B;  D  is  an  angle  iron  which  Is 
fastened  to  the  table  and  to  which  the  support  C  and  the 


Tbaction  Expebiments. — Trac- 
tion experiments  with  ordinary 
farm  wagons  have  been  made  for 
the  past  three  years  by  the  Civil 
Engineering  Department  of  the 
Iowa  State  College,  and  very  valu- 
able data  have  been  obtained.  The 
average  pull  in  pounds  per  ton  on 
an  old  and  very  dirty  gravel  road 
in  the  worst  spring  condition  is 
about  190  to  200  lbs.,  and  on  a 
better  gravel  road  in  the  same  con- 
dition abput  135  to  150  lbs.  The 
traction  on  these  roads  in  ordinary  dry  condition  is  between 
one-third  and  one-half  the  amounts  mentioned.  On  earth  roads 
in  the  worst  spring  condition  the  pull  per  ton  ranges  from  234 
to  531  lbs.,  averaging  about  330  lbs.  In  dry  weather  the  pull 
on  these  roads  is  from  83  to  215  lbs.,  averaging  about  125  lbs. 
These  tests  were  made  with  farm  wagons  having  42  and  52-in. 
wheels  and  1%-In.  tires,  and  show  clearly  the  effect  of  bad 
roads  on  traction. 


Heavy  Rails. — The  rails  on  the  belt  line  railroad  around 
Philadelphia  are  said  to  be  the  heaviest  in  the  world,  weigh- 
ing 142  lbs.  per  yard,  or  17  lbs.  more  than  any  previously  used. 
They  are  ballasted  in  concrete,  with  9-in.  girders  to  bind  them. 
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MIKADO  TYPE  FEEIGHT  LOCOMOTI\'E — DEEPWATEB  RAILWAY    COMPANY. 


MIKADO  TYPE  FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVES. 


Deepwateb  Railway  Company. 


The  Deepwater  Railway  Company  is  receiving  from  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  some  Mikado  type  freight  loco- 
motives, which,  considering  their  weight,  are  very  powerful. 
These  engines  have  a  slightly  greater  tractive  power  than  the 
tandem  compound  Mikado  type  locomotives  for  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railway,  described  on  page  367  of  our  October 
Issue.  The  Deepwater  locomotives,  with  22  by  28-in. 
cylinders,  have  driving  wheels  only  51  ins.  in  diameter,  and 
are  apparently  intended  for  slow,  heavy  service,  and  will 
probably  be  used  at"  Allegheny  Summit  and  on  some  of  the 
heavy  mountain  grades  in  West  Virginia.  The  Rushton 
trailer  truck  is  used.  The  leading  dimensions  of  these  en- 
gines are  as  follows. 

MIKADO   TYPE   FREIGHT   LOCOMOTIVE. 

Deepwater   Railway    Company. 

general  data. 

Gauge *.,*  ,..*..  .4  ft.  8%    Ins. 

Service * . ; Freight. 

Fuel Bituminous    coal. 

Tractive  power 45,180  lbs. 

Weight   la  working  order,   estimated 224,000    lbs. 

Weight  on  drivers,   estimated 180,000   lbs. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order,  estimated.  .340,000  lbs. 


Wheel   base,   driving •♦•  » »-m 1*    ft- 

Wheel  base,  total .'. 31   ft.,  1  In. 

Wheel    base,   engine   and   tender 59    ft. 

RATIOS. 

Tractive    weight    ~    tractive    effort 8.98 

Tractive  effort  z  diam.  drivers  -h  heating  surface 674. 

Heating    surface    -=-    grate    area ;.,,,...  .66.9 

Total    weight   -J-    tractive   effort .-. . . . .  .4.96 

CYLINDERS. 

.Simple. 


KlDQ       •  •  »^»  •  »  •••■•■••••••■••• •.... •> 

Diameter  and  stroke   22  by  28  In- 

VALVES 

Kind Balanced  Slide. 

WHEELS. 

Driving,  diameter  over  tires 51  ins. 

Driving,  thickness   of  tires 3%  Ins. 

Driving  Journals,  main,  diameter  and  length 9%  by  12  1ns. 

Driving  Journals,  others,  diameter  and  length ,..9  by  12  ins. 

Engine  truck  wheels,  diameter 33  ins. 

Engine  truck.  Journals ..,*4...>-.. ..,.-..*  ..5%   by  10  ins. 

Trailing  truck   wheels,   diameter.  .......  ... ...,'. . 36  ins. 

Trailing  truck.  Journals 6  by  10  Ins. 

BOILEa. 

Style     ,  ....>.r......  .^  .r  . . ... ..«.,._   Straight. 

Working  pressure ^ . . ♦,V.i» •-« »■.».'.■  .v. i * v-. .-^4 ;.-/•■. . 200  lbs. 

Outside  diameter  of  first   ring 78   ins. 

Firebox,   length   and   width 102    by    72    1ns. 

Firebox    depth front  72  ins.,  back  62  ins. 

Firelwx  plates,  thickness %,  Vi«  and   H    in. 

Firebox,  water  space 5  In.  front,  and  4  in.  sides  and  back. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 300-2  V4  ins. 

Tubes,  gauge  and  length ,......,.. 11,  18  ft.  6  ins. 

Heating  surface,  tubes .^i,,., ,,.■.*...*  .^^. ,..,,  ..3,25i  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,   firebox ,....>...«....».•...... 160   sq.    ft. 

Heating  surface,  total    .,..4>..>v.«»...«k^t  ...••r^«*S*  •• -3.414   sq.   ft 

vxTflLO     aPoa     •  •  •  •  *  •  •  •  ^  •  •^."•-•'•■•■•.v  ■"•  '<ir»'a'«  *  ««  •••  *  •  m-'»--»  •*••  •  •  •  •  •  vOX     0^>     IX. 

;•      TENDER. 

Wheels,  diameter  . . .  *  *-,■.'■„ 33   Ins. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length, ...  ....^^i... ....... ^,.,,.>  .5  by  9  ins. 

Water  capacity .....i...^».».«i..,...^.  .6,000   gals. 

Coal    capacity 10    ton«. 


HIGH  SPEED  STEEL  MILLING  CUTTERS. 


The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  very  complete  and 
valuable  paper  on  "The  Practical  Use  and  Economy  of  High 
Speed  Steel,"  presented  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Gledhill  of  Armstrong, 
Whitworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manchester,  England,  before  the  Glas- 
gow and  West  of  Scotland  Foreman  Engineers  and  Iron- 
workers' Association. 

ANKEALma. 

When  making  tools  that  require  to  be  machined  or  cut  to 
form,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  have  the  steel  carefully  and 
uniformly  annealed,  or  softened,  to  facilitate  machining  oper- 
ations. The  process  of  annealing  is  one  of  much  importance, 
and  Is  best  performed  In  specially  designed  sealed  furnaces, 
constructed  as  "Muffles,"  so  that  the  required  heat  Is  obtained 
uniformly  by  radiation,  and  the  flame  does  not  impinge  on  the 
steel.  In  addition  to  softening  the  steel  and  rendering  It  easy 
to  machine,  annealing  has  the  effect  of  bringing  the  steel  Into 
a  more  uniform  and  homogeneous  condition  by  eliminating  the 
molecular  strains  which  are  set  up  in  hammering  and  rolling, 
so  that  when  the  finished  steel  is  heated  preparatory  to  hard- 
ening, equal  expansion  follows,  and  also  equal  contraction 
when  cooled  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  should  the  steel  be  not 
annealed  uniformly  throughout,  risks  of  tools  cracking  or 
warping  In  hardening  are  very  considerably  increased. 

For  finished  and  expensive  tools  of  Intricate  or  Irregular 
shape  in  which  unequal  expansion  and  contraction  are  likely 
to  operate  suddenly,  it  Is  advisable  to  re-anneal  such  tools  be- 
fore hardening  so  as  to  release  any  strains  that  may  have  been 


set  up  by  machining,  and  thus  leave  the  metal  in  as  normal 
a  condition  as  possible,  so  minimizing  any  tendencies  towards 
cracking  or  warping,  especially  the  latter,  after  hardening. 

HARDENING    AND    TEMPEBING. 

With  regard  to  the  hardening  and  tempering  of  specially 
formed  tools  of  high-speed  steel,  such  as  milling  and  gear 
cutters,  taps,  screwing  dies,  reamers,  and  other  tools  that  do 
not  permit  of  being  ground  to  shape  after  hardening  and 
where  any  melting  or  fusing  of  the  cutting  edges  would  be 
fatal,  and  must  be  prevented,  the  method  of  hardening  is  as 
follows:  A  specially  arranged  muffle  furnace  (Illustrated  in 
Fig.  1)  heated  either  by  gas  or  oil  and  consisting  of  two  cham- 
bers lined  with  fireclay  Is  employed,  the  gas  and  air  entering 
through  a  series  of  burners  at  the  back  of  the  furnace,  and 
so  under  control  that  a  temperature  up  to  2,200  deg.  F.  may 
be  steadily  maintained  In  the  lower  chamber,  whilst  the  upper 
chamber  is  kept  at  a  much  lower  temperature. 

The  mode  of  procedure  is  now  as  follows:  The  cutters  are 
first  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  furnace  until  they  are  warmed 
through,  after  which  they  are  placed  in  the  upper  chamber 
and  thoroughly  and  uniformly  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
about  1,500  deg.  F.,  or  say,  a  medium  red-heat,  when  they  are 
transferred  into  the  lower  chamber  and  allowed  to  remain 
therein  until  the  cutter  attains  the  same  heat  as  the  furnace 
itself,  viz.,  about  2,200  deg.  F.,  and  the  cutting  edges  show  a 
bright  yellow  heat,  having  an  appearance  of  a  glazed  or 
greasy  surface.  The  cutter  should  then  be  withdrawn  whilst 
the  edges  are  sharp  and  uninjured,  and  revolved  before  an 
air  blast  until  the  red  has  passed  away,  and  then  whilst  the 
cutter   is  still  warm— that   Is,  just   permitting   of   Its   being 
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handled — it  should  be  plunged  Into  a  bath  of  tallow  at  about 
200  deg.  F.  and  the  temperature  of  the  tallow  bath  then  raised 
to  about  520  deg.  F.,  on  the  attainment  of  which  the  cutter 
should  be  immediately  withdrawn  and  plunged  in  cold  oil,  or 
preferably  if  the  cutter  is  a  large  one,  allow  it  to  cool  with 
the  tallow  to  normal  temperature.  When  blast  is  not  avail- 
able small  cutters  may  be  hardened  by  quenching  in  oil  from 
yellow  heat. 

There  are,  of  course,  various  other  ways  of  tempering,  a 
good  methoil  being  by  means  of  a  specially  arranged  gas-and- 
air  stove  into  which  the  articles  to  be  tempered  are  placed, 
and  the  stove  then  heateti  up  to  a  temperature  of  from  500 
deg.  F.  to  600  deg.  F.,  when  the  gas  is  shut  off  and  the  fur- 


nace with  its  contents  allowed  to  slowly  cool  down.  It  is 
most  important  that  the  initial  heating  of  the  article  to  be 
hardened  should  be  slowly  and  thoroughly  effected,  for  unless 
the  heating  be  uniform  the  expansion  will  be  unequal  and  the 
risks  of  cracking  and  warping  greatly  increased. 

SELECTION   OF    STEEL   FOB  CUTTEB8. 

Few  shop  tools  are  more  expensive  to  make  and  maintain 
than  milling  cutters,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  steel  from  which  they  are  to  be  made  shall  be 
of  the  highest  possible  quality,  for  the  cost  of  the  steel  is 
frequently  but  a  small  fractional  part  of  the  cost  of  the  fin- 
ished cutter,  making  it  decidedly  risky — and  of  more  than 
doubtful  economy — to  use  steel  other  than  the  best  obtainable. 


MAKII70    HEXAGOX   NUTS   FBOM    BOIXEO  BABS. 


FIG.   1 — MtJTTLE   FUBNACE   FOB  HABDENIWO   MILUNG   CUTTEBS,   ETC., 

HIGH    SPEED    STEEL. 


CIBCULAB  FUBNACE  FOE  HABDENING  LABGE  CUTTEBS. 

when  the  labor  that  has  been  put  upon  it,  added  to  the  cost 
of  the  steel,  is  rendered  useless  by  the  cutter  cracking  in 
hardening.    It  is  usually  necessary  after  a  milling  cutter  is 
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HIGH  SPEED  SLAB  MILLING  MACHINE  WITH  40  H.P.  MOTOB;    "a  W."    CUTTEBS    CUTTING    STEEL   AT    180   FT.   FEB   MINUTE;     %    IN.    DEPTH 

OF  CUT,   7^  IN.  width;    FEED,   6  IN.  PEB  MIN. 


completely  worn  down,  for  it  to  be  annealed,  so  that  it  may 
be  re-cut.  It  is  very  largely  because  of  this  that  steel  of  the 
greatest  purity  should  be  used,  otherwise  marked  deteriora- 
tion will  be  observed  each  time  the  cutter  is  re-hardened — 
even  should  cracking  be  avoided.  Some, recent  tests  of  this 
character  showed  less  than  5  per  cent,  loss  of  efficiency  in 
the  "A  W."  steel  after  seven  times  annealing  and  hardening 
of  the  same  piece  of  metaL 

Steel  for  use  In  milling  and  gear  cutters  should  be  reason- 
ably tough,  with  a  capacity  for  retaining  a  sharp  cutting 
edge,  and  combined  with  great  powers  of  endurance,  for  if 
the  edges  become  quickly  dulled  greater  power  will  be  re- 
quired, while  the  resulting  finish  of  the  work  will  not  be  of  a 
satisfactory  character,  and  since  the  grinding  and  setting  up 
of  a  milling  cutter  is  comparatively  a  more  or  less  costly  op- 
eration, only  steel  possessing  qualities  as  enumerated  above 
should  be  used  If  good  results  and  economies  are  to  be  effect- 
ed. The  following  will  clearly  show  the  very  great  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  cutters  made  from  high- 
speed steel. 

PBACTICAL    BESULTS. 

Operating  on  rolled  steel  bars  with  cutters  of  "A  W."  steel 
a  total  of  90  hexagon  nuts  for  3%-in.  diameter  bolts  are  pro- 
duced each  day  (Fig.  2.).  The  cutting  speed  is  150  ft.  per 
minute;  maximum  depth  of  cut,  %  in.;  width,  7  Ins.;  675  lbs. 
of  metal  being  removed  per  day.  The  cutters  are  8  Ins.  diam- 
eter, and  usually  mill  300  nuts  without  grinding.  Owing  to 
the  Intermittent  character  of  the  cut,  these  cutters  are  very 
severely  tried  Indeed,  but  so  far  have  answered  admirably.  It 
may  be  here  noted  that  these  cutters  effected  such  a  great 
saving  in  costs  and  machines  as  to  repay  the  cost  of  making 
same  after  less  than  two  days'  work. 

Another  really  remarkable  piece  of  milling  work  is  evi- 
denced by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  "We  have  made  a  2V^-in.  diameter,  ^-in. 
face,  12  X  53  deg.  cutter  from  the  'A  W.'  steel  blank,  and 
used  It  on  milling  spiral  mills  made  from  annealed  tool  steel; 
depth  of  cut  was  5-16  in.;  cutting  speed,  62  feet  per  minute. 
.024-In.  feed  per  revolution  =  2.28-ln.  per  minute;  924  ins. 
were  cut,  the  cutter  showing  no  signs  of  wear.  Speed  was 
then  increased  to  113.2  ft  per  minute  with  a  feed  of  .024  in. 
per  revolution  =  4.15  ins.  per  minute,  and  after  cutting  an- 


other 924  ins.  the  cutter  was  still  in  fairly  good  condition 
and  would  have  milled  many  more  if  the  class  of  work  had 
not  required  a  clean  and  smooth  cut.  The  cutter  was  then 
reground,  only  requiring  .003  in.  grinding  to  sharpen.  I  co«- 
sider  this  test  and  the  result  thereof  the  very  best  in  my 
experience," 

I^ength  ol  time  for  first  operation ^...« ejt  boan. 

Lerfgth  of  time   for  second   operation. ....,,'.. Vv-i..-. .      3%  hoars. 

Total   length  of  time  for  both   operations 10%  hoars. 


NEW  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  CONSOLIDATION  LOCO- 
MOTIVES. 


BT  J.  E.   MUHLFELD. 


The  following  features  were  considered  in  the  design,  con- 
struction, maintenance  and  operation  of  the  E-27  class,  COB- 
solidation  type  locomotives  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road. 

A  reasonable  first  cost,  maximum  efficiency  for  the  service; 
within  the  track,  weight  and  clearance  requirements;  the 
greatest  proportion  of  adhesive  to  total  weight;  a  capacity  to 
handle  the  heaviest  gross  tonnage  practicable  at  the  highest 
desired  speed;  economy  as  regards  maintenance  and  fuel  and 
water  consumption;  a  substantial  construction  and  of  the 
least  number  of  parts  and  a  capacity  to  perform  continuous 
service  without  liability  of  failure.  A  general  design  of 
freight  locomotive,  suitable  for  handling  heavy  tonnage  at 
fast  or  slow  speeds,  over  level  and  mountainous,  open  and 
tunnelled  railroad  of  varying  curvature  and  gradient  A 
boiler  of  simple  design  and  substantial  construction,  with 
ample  grate  area  (in  one  plane)  and  firebox  heating  sur- 
face, together  with  provision  for  the  free  circulation  of  the 
water  and  the  unrestricted  passage  of  the  gases,  and  suitable 
for  the  consumption  of  a  cheap  grade  of  run  of  mine,  bi- 
tuminous coal.  A  maximum  tractive  effort  for  starting 
trains  with  the  least  number  of  revolutions  of  driving  wheels 
per  mile  run.  The  shortest  rigid  wheel  base  consistent  with 
driving  wheels  of  62  Ins.  maximum  diameter,  together  with 
a  maximum  weight  on  drivers  permissible  with  clearance' 
and  weight,  and  in  view  of  maintaining  sufficient  weight  on 
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handU'd-it  should  be  plunged  Into  a  bath  of  tallow  at  about 
L'Ut)  deg.  F.  and  the  temperature  of  the  tallow  bath  then  raised 
to  alxmt  iii'o  des-  I'-,  on  tlie  aftainnient  of  whi<li  tlu-  cutter 
sliDuld  bf  inuiu'diately  wiihdruwn  and  plunged  in  cold  oil,  or 
prpftrably  if  the  vutier  Is  a  large  one,  allow  it  to  tool  with 
ilu'  tallow  to  norni:il  temperature.  When  blast  is  not  avail- 
able small  (inters  n>ay  be  hardened  by  cpienching  in  oil  troiu 
vf'Ihjw   heal. 

There  are.  :ofe©nr»«*;  various  other  ways  of  tenntering.  a 
good  method  being  by  niea«s  of  a  specially  arranged  gas-and- 
uir  stove  into  which  the  ariitles  t»)  be  temjtered  are  placed, 
and  the  stove  lljeii  heated  up  to  a  temperature  of  from  ."lOO 
deg.    F.  to  c.iMi  (leg.    F..  when  the  gas   is  shut    off  and   tin-  tin- 


uace  with  its  contents  allowed  to  slowly  cool  down.  It  is 
most  important  that  the  initial  heating  of  the  article  to  be 
hardened  should  be  slowly  and  thoroughly  effected,  for  unless 
the  heating  be  unit'onn  the  expansion  will  be  unequal  and  the 
risks  of  Clacking  and  warping  greatly  increased. 

SKI.KCTHJ.N    Ot    STKEL   FOR  CUrTEBS. 

Few  shop  tools  are  more  expensive  to  make  and  maintain 
than  milling  cutters,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  impor- 
lanco  that  the  steel  from.whi«h  they  are  to  be  made  shall  be 
ol  the  highest  possible  quality,  for  the  cost  of  the  steel  is 
frequently  but  a  small  fractional  part  of  the  cost  of  the  fin- 
ished cutter,  making  it  decidedly  risky— and  of  more  than 
lioubtful  ecoiHiiuy — to  use  steel  other  than  the  best  obtainable, 


MAKIXG    HEXAGOX    NUTS    FROM    BOIXEO   B.\BS. 
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FIG.    1 — MUFFLE   FURNACE   FOB  HARDEXIXa    MILLING   CUTTERS,  ETC., 
OF   "AW."    HIGH    SPEED   STEEL. 


ClBCin.AR  FURNACE  FOB  HARDENING   LARGE  CUTTERS. 

when  the  labor  that  has  been  put  upon  it,  added  to  the  cost 
of  the  steel,  is  rendered  useless  by  the  cutter  cracking  in 
hardening.    It  is  usually  necessary  after  a  milling  cutter  is 
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HIGH   SPEED  SLAB   MILLING   MACHINE   WITH   40  H.P.  MOTX>B;    "^A  i*;''    fcintEBS    CUTTLNC    STEil.^^^^^^  FT.   PER    MlXUTi:;    ^    rs".    WftPTH 

OF  CUT,  7*/^  IX.  width;  i-eed,  6  ix.  per  mix.         " 


completely  worn  down,  for  it  to  be  annealed,  so  that  it  may 
bo  re-cut.  It  is  very  largely  berause  of  this  that  steel  of  the 
greatest  purity  should  be  used,  otherwise  marked  dcttMiora- 
tion  win  be  observed  each  time  the  cutter  is  re-hardened— 
even  should  cracking  be  avoided.  Some,  recent  tests  of  this 
character  showed  less  than  5  per  cent,  loss  of  ofTiciency  in 
the  "A  W."  steel  after  seven  times  annealing  ai^  hardening 
of  the  same  piece  of  metal.  ;    '  '    ' 

Steel  for  use  in  milling  and  gear  cutters  should  be  reason- 
ably tough,  with  a  capacity  for  retaining  a  sharp  rutting 
edge,  and  combined  with  great  powers  of  endurance,  for  if 
the  edges  become  quickly  dulled  greater  power  will  be  re- 
quired, while  the  resulting  finish  of  the  work  will  not  be  of  a 
satisfactory  character,  and  since  the  grinding  and  setting  up 
of  a  milling  cutter  is  comparatively  a  more  or  less  costly  op- 
eration, only  steel  possessing  qualities  as  enumerated  above 
should  be  used  If  good  results  and  econoniies.are  to  be  effect* 
ed.  The  following  will  clearly  show  the  very  great  advan; 
tages  if*  be  derived  from  the  use  of  cutters  made  from  high- 
speed steel. 

PRACTICAL    RESULTS. 

Operating  on  rolled  steel  bars  with  cutters  of  "A  W."  stee^I 
a  total  of  00  hexagon  nuts  for  o%-in.  diameter  bolts  are  pro 
duced  each  day  (Fig.  2.).  The  cutting  speed  is  150  ft.  per 
minute;  maximum  depth  of  cut,  %  in.;  width,  7  ins.;  675  lbs. 
of  metal  being  removed  per  day.  The  cutters  are  S  ins.  diam- 
eter, and  usually  mill  300  nuts  without  grinding.  Owing  to 
the  Intermittent  character  of  the  cut,  these  cutters  are  very 
severely  tried  Indeed,  but  so  far  have  answered  admirably.  It 
may  be  here  noted  that  these  cutters  effected  such  a  great 
saving  in  costs  and  machines  as  to  repay  the  cost  of  making 
same  after  less  than  two  days'  work.  ..,  ... 

Another  really  remarkable  piece  of  milling  work  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  following  extract  from  a  lotter  rocoivpd  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  "We  have  made  a  S'A-in.  diameter,  -v, -in. 
face.  12  X  53  deg.  cutter  from  the  'A  \V.'  steel  blanlc,  and 
used  It  on  milling  spiml  mills  mndp  from  annealed  tool  steel: 
depth  of  rut  was  5-lC  in.;  cutting  speed,  02  feet  p<'r  minute. 
.024-in.  feed  per  revolution  =  2.28-in.  pier  minute:  924  Ins. 
were  cut,  the  cutter  showing  no  signs  of  wear.  Speed  was 
then  increased  to  113.2  ft.  per  minute  with  a  feed  of  .024  in 
per  revolution  =:  4.15  Ins.  per  minute,  and  after  cutting  an- 


other 924  ins.  the  cutter  was  still  in  fairly  good  condition 
itnd  would  have  milled  many  more  if  the  class  of  work  had 
not  required  a  clean  and  smooth  cut.  The  cutter  was  then 
reground,  only  requiring  ,003  in.  grinding  to  sharpen.  I  co«- 
sider  this  test  and  ,the  result  thereof  the  very  best  in  ray 
experience."  -     ^ 


.I>^TrRth  ot  tiiTio  f.ir  flr,-t  operation. .  . 
tiongth   ot"   tirup    for    second    operation 


>'\   hour*. 
;;  \    hf>urf . 


Total    length   of  ^imc   for  both   operations 10V4   hours. 

NEW  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  CONSOLIDATION   LOCO- 
'A  ■^       r-  MOTIVES. 


BT  J.  E.    MUHLFEI.D. 


The  following  features  were  considered   in  the  design,  «-on- 
struction,  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  K  27  class,  cob 
solidalion   tyito  locomotives   for  the    Raltimore   &   Ohio   Rail 
road. 

A  reasonable  first  cost,  maximum  ofliclcncy  for  the  service; 
within  the  track,  weight  and  clearance  requirements;  th*» 
greatest  proportion  of  ndhesive  to  total  weight;  a  <-apacity  to 
handle  the  heaviest  gross  tonnage  practicable  at  the  highest 
desired  speed:  economy  as  regards  maintenance  and  fuel  and 
water  consumption;  a  substantial  construction  and  of  the 
least  number  of  parts  and  a  capacity  to  perform  continuous 
service  without  liability  of  failure.  A  peneral  design  of 
freight  locomotive,  suitable  for  handling  heavy  tonnage  at 
fast  or  slow  speeds,  over  level  and  mountainous,  open  and 
tunnelled  railroad  of  varying  curvature  and  gradient.  A 
boiler  of  simple  design  and  substantial  construction,  with 
ample  grate  area  (in  one  planed  and  firebox  heating  sur- 
face, together  with  pro\ision  for  the  free  circulation  of  the 
wat^r  and  the  unrestricted  passage  of  the  gases,  and  suitable 
for  the  consumption  of  a  cheap  grade  of  run  of  mine,  hi 
turninous  coal.  A  maximum  tractive  effort  for  startlnc 
trains  with  the  least  number  of  revolutions  of  driving  wheels 
per  mile  rtin.  The  shortest  rigid  wheel  base  consistent  with 
driving  wheels  of  62  Ins.  maximum  diameter,  together  with 
a  maximum  weight  on  drivers  permissible  with  clearance 
and  weight,  and  In  view  of  maintaining  sufficient  weight  on 
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the  pony  truck  wheels  to  secure  safe  tracking  qualities  for 
high  speed  down  mountainous  lines  of  considerable  curvature 
and  gradient. 

Bushings  applied  to  the  cylinders  in  the  initial  construc- 
tion, to  secure  a  good  wearing  metal  for  the  piston,  as  well 
as  strong  walls  and  a  suitable  metal  for  the  strength  re- 
quired in  the  cylinder  and  the  saddle  casting.  A  half  saddle 
with  front  and  back  flanges  extending  down  to  the  lowest 
position  in  a  line  with  the  center  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  half 
saddles  well-bolted  with  staggered  bolts  in  deep  front  and 
back  flanges  to  reduce  the  liability  of  one  half  the  cylinder 
casting  loosening  from  the  other  half. 

Frames  of  a  strong  section  in  width  and  depth,  with  large 
radii  at  the  junction  of  the  main  rails  and  the  pedestals  to 
insure  against  concentration  of  stresses  and  breakage;  sub- 
stantial connections  and  keying  lugs  between  the  main  and 
front  frames  and  the  cylinders;  a  good  fastening  of  the  boiler 
to  the  frames  and  cylinders;  a  substantial  cross  bracing 
between  the  frames  and  to  secure  the  frames  to  the  boiler; 
a  substantial  deck  casting  to  cross  brace  the  frames  at  the 
rear  of  the  boiler. 

An  arrangement  of  equalized  pressure  driver  brake  that  will 
admit  of  the  brake  shoes  being  applied  to  the  front  of  the 
wheels  to  relieve  reverse  stresses  to  the  spring  and  equaliz- 
ing gear,  and  at  the  frames  where  the  brakes   are  applied; 


reverse  lever,  throttle  lever,  engineer's  brake  valve,  straight 
air  brake  valve,  injectors,  sand  lever,  whistle  lever 
valve,  water  gauge  cocks,  water  glass,  steam  blower 
valve,  ash  pan  blower  valve,  cylinder  cock  operating  lever, 
etc.,  within  convenient  reach  of  the  engineer  when  sitting 
on  the  cab  seat.  The  arrangement  of  the  rocking  grate 
shaker  levers,  ash  pan  damper  levers,  and  the  operation  of 
the  furnace  doors  and  the  distance  between  the  fire  hole  and 
the  tender  coal  gates  has  been  given  considerable  attention, 
with  a  view  of  making  the  same  convenient  for  the  firemen. 
The  coal  space  in  the  tender  has  been  arranged,  so  that  all 
the  coal  will  be  brought  forward,  as  near  the  coal  gates  as 
practicable,  by  gravity. 

A  crosshead  arrangement  so  that  the  vertical  wear  may  be 
taken  up  without  disturbing  the  alignment  of  the  guides.  An 
arrangement  of  piston  rods  and  guides,  so  that  the  metal 
packing  may  be  applied  when  the  crank  pins  are  on  the  front 
dead  center,  and  so  that  the  piston  packing  rings  can  be 
applied  without  disconnecting  the  piston  rod  from  the  cross- 
head;  slide  valves  having  I14  ins.  outside  and  %  in.  inside 
lap,  with  1/16  in.  lead  in  full  go  ahead  and  back-up  gear 
with  2%  in.  throw  of  the  eccentric.  In  connection  with  a 
motion  gear  of  the  most  simple  design  and  construction,  and 
the  fewest  number  of  bearing  parts  consistent.  Five  of  these 
locomotives   will    be   equipped    with    the    Walschaert   motion 
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also  to  permit  of  the  application  of  a  push-down  type  of  driver 
brake  cylinders  and  cranks  to  the  frame  at  the  rear  of  the 
driving  wheel,  where  they  will  be  accessible  for  repairing, 
cleaning  and  adjustment.  We  consider  that  the  application 
of  driver  brake  cylinders  between  the  frames  and  at  the 
rear  of  the  cylinders,  interferes  with  the  substantial  bolting 
and  accessibility  to  the  frame  splices  and  takes  up  space  that 
is  desirable  for  inspection,  and  causes  stresses  at  that  point 
which  are  undesiijuble.  An  ample  storage  of  compressed  air  in 
two  reservoirs  of  combined  60,000  cu.  ins.  capacity,  embodying 
good  radiating  and  condensing  surfaces,  which  in  connection 
with  an  11-In,  air  pump,  should  fully  meet  the  requirements  for 
the  proper  handling  of  the  longest  trains  on  a  level  track  and 
on  down  mountainous  grades. 

A  heavy  section  of  main  and  side  rods  around  the  brasses, 
knuckle  joint  pin  and  other  openings.  The  elimination  of 
unnecessary  piping  from  the  outside  of  the  boiler,  which  Is 
liable  to  leakage  and  to  obscure  the  vision  of  the  engineer. 
Substantial  and  positive  grate  shaking  gear,  ash  pan  dampers, 
furnace  doors,  self-cleaning  ash  pans,  etc.  Steam  balanced 
piston  packing  rings  to  the  pistons,  to  reduce  the  wear  of  the 
cylinders  and  the  packing  rings  and  to  maintain  the  piston  in 
a  tight  condition;  steam  balanced  slide  valve  balance  strips, 
to  insure  the  least  wearing  of  the  strips  and  the  grooves  In 
which  they  are  contained. 

A  convenient  and  roomy  cab,  well-ventilated  for  tunnel 
service,  and   having  the   lubricator,  steam   and   air  gauges. 


gear,  similar  to  that  applied  to  the  Mallet  articulated  locomo- 
tive No.  2400,  for  the  purpose  of  making  comparison  and  de- 
termining as  to  the  advisability  of  future  applications  of  the 
Walschaert  gear.  Instead  of  the  Stephenson.  Brass  eccentric 
straps  and  brass  shoes  and  wedges  in  connection  with  cast 
steel  driving  boxes.  A  substantial  design  of  driving  wheel 
centers  with  the  maximum  bearing  face  between  the  tire  and 
the  wheel  center.  All  bearing  surfaces  of  the  boiler  expan- 
sion braces,  running  and  equalizing  gear,  brake  gear,  motion 
gear,  etc.,  are  case-hardened  and  of  wrought  iron,  or  open- 
hearth  steel. 

A  tender  underframe  of  deep  section  channel,  with  the 
cistern  equipped  with  collision  angle  and  iron  coal  gates,  to 
reduce  the  liability  of  the  tank  or  coal  being  forced  ahead 
over  the  tender  frame  in  event  of  accident.  The  cistern 
designed  with  a  deep  water  bottom  extending  to  the  extreme 
front  of  the  tender  frame,  in  order  to  maintain  an  ample 
proportion  of  weight  over  the  front  tender  trucks  at  all  times. 

The  constuction  of  the  first  or  sample  locomotive  No.  2500, 
which  was  put  into  service  during  the  month  of  August,  was 
carried  on  in  advance  of  the  regular  order,  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  and  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
design,  construction  and  operation,  the  result  of  which  might 
lead  to  discussion  that  would  affect  the  balance  of  the  loco- 
motives. The  motive  power  department  appointed  three  com- 
mittees, one  consisting  of  the  superintendents  of  motive 
power,  mechanical  engineer  and  engineer  of  tests  and  shop 
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master  mechanics;  another  of  the  division  master  mechanics, 
and  the  third  of  the  road  foreman,  each  bringing  with  them 
one  locomotive  engineer  and  fireman  of  each  division.  After 
the  arrival  of  the  sample  locomotive  at  Baltimore,  certain 
parts  were  removed,  and  the  members  of  these  committees 
were  given  every  opportunity  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
details  in  the  general  design  and  construction.  The  locomo- 
tive was  then  connected  and  put  under  steam,  so  that  the 
members  of  the  committees  could  have  an  opportunity  to 
observe  as  to  the  operation,  hauling  capacity  and  steaming 
and  riding  qualities.  The  committees  were  instructed  to  sub- 
mit reports  after  their  investigation,  giving  their  criticisms 
and  recommendations  and  reasons  for  any  changes  that  they 
would  suggest  making. 

These  reports  contained  many  valuable  suggestions,  which, 
coming  from  the  people  who  will  be  in  direct  charge  of  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  locomotives  over  level  and 
mountainous  divisions,  have  been  of  considerable  benefit  in 
producing  a  design  that  the  motive  power  people  feel  will 
give  the  most  satisfactory  general  results.  It  is  felt  that  this 
method  of  producing  motive  power  equipment  by  a  combina- 
tion of  drawing  office  and  practical  shop  and  operating  knowl- 
edge of  locomotive  desigrn  and  construction,  will  result  to  the 
best  advantage. 

In  deciding  upon  the  types  of  new  locomotives  to  be  built 
and  in  designing,  we  have  thought  that  only  those  of  maximum 
power  should  be  considered,  and  that  the  fewest  number  of 
standard  types  adapted  to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the 
different  service  and  to  meet  the  contemplated  physical  Im- 
provements of  the  property  should  be  decided  upon.  With  the 
above  In  mind,  it  was  decided  to  classify  the  250  locomotives 
into  three  groups,  five  being  a  switching  type  for  special  ser- 
vice, thirty-five,  a  Pacific  type  for  passenger  and  fast  freight 
service,  and  210  of  the  consolidation  type  for  slow  and  fast 
freight  service. 

As  the  principal  work  to  be  accomplished  by  a  railroad  is 
the  movement  of  its  trains  from  one  terminal  to  another 
on  time,  we  have  thought  that  the  monthly  mileage  that  can 
be  derived  from  any  class  of  properly  designed,  constructel 
and  maintained  motive  power,  is  limited  only  by  the  terminal 
delay  and  the  despatch  with  which  It  can  be  handled  over  a 
division,  even  though  the  speed,  grade  and  curvature  are 
factors  that  may  largely  control  the  loading  of  the  locomo- 
tives, as  well  as  the  cost  of  their  operation.  With  the  de- 
mand for  faster  schedules,  we  have  followed  out  the  general 
tendency  and  more  desirable  practice  of  increasing  the  di- 
ameter of  the  driver  wheels  and  the  length  of  the  stroke, 
which,  combined  with  a  proportionately  reduced  diameter  of 
cylinder,  results  in  less  liability  for  wear  and  tear  on  the 
track  and  locomotives,  and  decreased  operating  expense  due 
to  less  revolutions  per  coupled  wheel  per  mile,  and  a  material 
gain  In  reduced  boiler  and  machinery  stresses. 

The  demand  for  great  locomotive  tractive  power  In  om 
unit,  has  frequently  resulted  In  the  use  of  extreme  diameters 
of  cylinders,  reduced  spread  of  frames.  Increased  distance 
between  centers  of  cylinders  and  greater  length  of  rigid 
wheel  base,  which  proportions  have  transmitted  stresses  to 
the  cylinders  and  connecting  frames,  that  have  resulted  in 
a  large  number  of  breakages  of  these  parts.  Furthermore, 
the  failure  of  the  higher  steam  pressure  to  produce  efficient 
and  economical  results,  in  many  modern  locomotives,  has 
frequently  been  due  to  defective  boiler,  cylinder,  frame  and 
motion  gear  design  and  construction;  excess  weight  and  in- 
ferior quality  of  material  applied  to  frictional  parts;  neglect 
In  the  details  of  design;  Inadequate  provision  for  drifting 
and  condensation,  priming,  method  for  lubrication,  etc.  We 
have  kept  In  mind,  that  when  the  steam  pressure  Is  not  main- 
tained, a  locomotive  cannot  develop  its  working  power,  and 
that  the  modern  type  is  under  the  further  disadvantage  of 
having  to  haul  an  Increased  dead  weight,  especially  on  moun- 
tainous grades.  Therefore,  by  combining  in  the  new  construc- 
tion, features  that  we  have  found  from  practical  experience 
have  met  the  local  conditions,  and  through  the  elimination 


of  Individual  preferences  and  frills,  we  believe  that  a  plain, 
simple,  practical  design  and  construction  has  been  produced 
that  will  give  generally  satisfactory  results. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  consolidation  locomotives, 
which  are  being  built  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company, 
are  as  follows: 

GENEKAL    DATA. 

Gauge. ....V.**;,i.^..... 4    ft.    8^4    ins. 

Service    . ..".'...  .'^ Freight. 

Fuel Bituminous    coal. 

Tractive    power , 41,100    lbs. 

Weight  in  working  order k, . , ,.. .  w>, 208,500  lbs. 

Weight   on    drivers .  i  . . . . . . . .  i  .,  .« 186,900    lbs. 

Weiglit    on    leading    truck ..'.:;.,.,..  .22,600    lbs. 

Weight  of  engine    and   tender   in   working   order.  ,»,.V*. .  .345,900   lbs. 

Wheel    base,    driving .  ...,.^.«.i,>-.  ;,. .  .  16    ft    8    in. 

Wheel    base,    total , . .  i-,  .  ..,...,* . ;  * .  25    ft    7    Ins. 

Wlieel  base,   engine  and  tender ..59  ft  &\i  Ins. 

RATIOS. 

Tractive    weight    —    tractive    effort 4.52 

Tractive   effort  x    diam.    drivers    -i-    beating  surface. 888. 

Heating    surface    -r-    grate    area 49.1 

Total    weight    ~-    tractive    effort ,*^l«;v;^.,,^. 6.07 

CYUNDEBS. 

Kind i. ..<...«•«««>...•*.»..  .Simple    slide    valve. 

Diameter    and    stroke.  ....;...•....  ......i^*,/. 22x30     ins. 

Piston    rod,    diameter     iVv**» 4    ins. 

VALVES.  .'  •- 

Kind .^.«.  ..'....  ...^.  .;'..••«••'*•'•• .   Richardson  Balance. 

Greatest    travel     .».«.,V.»i.*.>.»ii...v»«i.vv. 6     ins. 

Steam    lap. .....  »<.r....V«  •  •  •  •  . ..  —  .  I 1V4     in- 

Exhaust    lap    ...  i. I.,...**;.. ^    in. 

Setting   .....1/16  In.   lead  in  full  gear  front  and  back. 

WHEELS. 

Driving,    diameter    over    tires , 60     ins. 

Driving,     thickness    of    tires 3     ins. 

Driving  journals,   main,  diameter  and   length 10x13  ins. 

Driving   journals,    others,    diameter    and    length 9>'^xiaL    Ins. 

ISngine    truck    wheels,    diameter 33    ins. 

Engine   truck,  journals .  .'.>i 6   by    10    ins. 

BOILER.  ■   /  V 

Style    fmimtm... .....  ff-r^-t  •  k^'«'» straight    top. 

Working   pressure ..''ii^ii  ..^.v:.*iw".'>i.i.. 200    lbs. 

Outside  diameter   of   first    ring. .  .,..i  ..v.v^i,....  • 74    7/16    ins. 

Firebox,    length    and    width .-■..♦•,  «  .V*,vi.  *  i  i . .  108 %x75  V4     ins. 

Firebox   plates,    thickness . . .  «-ii  ^^  i  .-*  *  .*. %    and    V4    in. 

Firebox,    water    space     i.a, .-»..; 4  V>     ins. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter .  uV"* <-.**«• 282,    2^   ins. 

Tubes,  gauge  and  length va.;V.  ;."..-*.  .11,  15   ft    10   ins. 

Heating  surface,   tubes .2,612.80    sq.    ft. 

Heating  surface,   firebox    i-.'. 162,26   sq.    ft. 

Heating   surface,   total 2,775.06    sq.    ft. 

Grate  area    .i.i 56.5    sq.    ft 

Exhaust   pipe Single,    5^    and    5^    in.    nozzle. 

Smokestack,    diameter     '. *»...>.►/. 18    ins. 

Smokestack,    height    above    rail .v. . .-. . . . ......  14    ft    7  %     Ins. 

Centre  of  boiler  above  rail 118   Ins. 

TENDER. 

Tank    ,>...,.  ...■ Water    Bottom. 

Frame .vii.. .;,»..  .13-in.   channels   and   plates. 

Wheels   diameter ...^  .,.>..,.. 33    Ins. 

Journals,   diamater  and   length ..  ...i..i^,,.iyV..- 5>4    by   10  ins. 

Water  capacity i .  ;., . ^^^ 7,000  gals. 

Coal    capacity     .  ...iw..;,.  .i>-.;.^,J»i..  •>;,».  .i.  ,,.,...,.... .  .12    tons. 


RESULTS  OF  MOTOR  DRIVEN  TOOLS  AT  THE 
McKEES  ROCKS  SHOPS. 


During  1903  and  1904  we  devoted  considerable  space  to  a 
description  of  the  McKees  Rocks  Shops  of  the  Pittsburg  ft 
Lake  Erie  Railroad,  and  to  their  equipment,  and  especially  to 
the  application  of  individual  motors  to  both  the  old  and  new 
machine  tools.  This  was  one  of  the  first  railroad  shops  where 
machine  tools  were  extensively  equipped  with  individual 
motors,  and  as  they  have  now  been  In  operation  for  about 
two  years,  the  following  results,  which  are  taken  from  a  paper 
on  "Machine  Tool  Practice,"  read  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Campbell,  elec- 
trical engineer  of  the  railroad,  before  the  Engineers'  Society 
of  Western  Pennsylvania,  are  of  Interest: 

One  argument  often  brought  up  a^ain'st  the  old  belt-driven 
shop  was  the  great  waste  of  power,  and  the  same  Is  brought 
up  against  the  use  of  individual  motors  as  against  group 
driving  on  account  of  the  lower  efficiency  of  small  motors,  but 
the  argument  is  not  worth  considering  when  the  total  amount 
of  the  power  consumed  is  taken  account  of.  The  cost  of 
power  is  very  rarely  2  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  output  In 
shops  of  any  size.  Suppose  by  the  strictest  economy  50  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  power  could  be  saved,  yet  the  net  saving 
would  be  only  1  per  cent.  During  the  year  1904  the  total  cost 
for  power  at  the  Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie  shops  was  slightly 
over  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  labor  and 
material. 

Some  information  concerning  the  motor  equipped  shop  of 
the  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.  at  McKees  Rocks  may  be  of  interest.  The 
shops  are  compactly  situated  and  consequently  direct  current 
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could  be  used  to  advantage;  the  voltage  in  use  is  250.  For 
machine  work,  the  multi-voltage  system  of  drive  is  used  and 
with  excellent  results.  The  voltages  vary  by  steps  of  40  from 
40  to  240,  with  intermediate  and  additional  steps  obtained  by 
means  of  field  resistance.  The  controllers  in  use  have  21  steps 
in  forward  motion,  giving  approximately  10  per  cent,  incre- 
ments. Individual  motor  drive  was  carried  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  any  shop  previously  put  up,  but  experience  has 
not  shown  that  any  mistake  was  made  in  so  doing.  In  the 
machine  shop  only  one  small  group  of  tools  is  driven  from 
shafting.  All  the  others  have  individual  motors.  The  tools 
in  the  group  above  referred  to  are  such  tools  as  drill  grinders, 
polishers,  bolt  threading  machines,  etc.  In  the  wood  working 
shops,  however,  group  driving  is  the  rule;  individual  motors 
are  used  only  on  the  larger  machines;  in  general  in  machines 
of  this  class  no  change  in  speed  is  required  and  therefore 
group  driving  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  complete  list  of  all  motors  installed  numbers  83.  This 
list  of  motors  shows  sizes  as  follows: 

Number.  Rating.  Total   H.   P. 

12  2 

6  3  18 
«                                      4                                      24 

11                                        5  65 

S                                        6  18 

16                                      7%  120 

19  9 

10  10  100 

1  13  13 

13  15  195 

3  20  60 

7  26  17B 
3  35  105 
1  45  45 
1  60  60 

83  1000 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rating  is  for  full  speed  and 
voltage,  not  the  actual  horsepower  obtainable  at  all  times  and 
not  the  horsepower  required  by  the  machines.  The  horsepower 
rating  for  the  variable  speed  machines  would  be  only  40  to  50 
per  cent,  of  the  motor  rating.  The  other  motors  around  the 
plant  would  add  about  450  h.p.  and  the  cranes  about  250  h.p., 
bringing  the  total  motor  rating  up  to  about  1,700  h.p.  Of  the 
83  motors,  75  are  used  for  individual  drive  and  8  for  group 
driving,  5  of  these  8  being  in  wood-working  shops;  27  are  con- 
stant speed  and  56  variable  speed  motors.  The  total  cost  of 
these  83  motors  was  |20,275,  or  an  average  cost  of  1244.50, 
exclusive  of  mounting.  The  same  motors  could  now  probably 
be  bought  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  less.  The  average  horse- 
power of  these  83  motors  is  12.05. 

During  the  year  1904,  the  average  horsepower  taken  by 
all  machine  tool  motors  was  about  200  during  working  hours, 
but  all  the  tools  listed  above  were  not  In  operation.  The  aver- 
age power  consumption  at  present  is  about  300  h.p.,  or  about 
30  per  cent,  of  the  horsepower  rating  of  the  motors.  During 
the  year  1904,  the  average  power  consumption  of  the  machine 
tools  was  17.3  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  power  house;  it  was 
38.71  per  cent,  of  the  total  electric  power;  lighting  was  24.9, 
heating  motors  23.78  per  cent.  The  electric  power  consump- 
tion of  the  machine  tools  Including  cranes  and  blast  fan 
was  subdivided  as  follows: 

Variable   spcvd    tools 39.71% 

Constant  speed  tools 26.80% 

Blast   fans    28.44% 

Cranes    5.05% 

I  100.00% 

The  total  cost  of  power  for  the  machine  tools,  including 
the  cranes,  was  |2,662.66,  this  does  not  include  the  main- 
tenance of  motors. 

In  addition  to  the  shops  being  well  equipped  with  motor- 
driven  tools,  there  are  at  present  In  service  seven  cranes  from 
120  ton  to  7^/^  ton  capacity.  Three  more  will  be  added  shortly. 
The  capacity  of  the  power  house  for  electric  work  is  600 
k.w.  full  load  rating,  or  750  k.w.  with  25  per  cent,  over- 
load. There  is  space  for  one  additional  generator  of  150  k.w. 
capacity. 

The  following  few  items  are  given  concerning  speeds  of 
cutting.  These  are  not  given  as  maximum  and  are  not  special 
tests,  but  are  every  day  practice,  as  previously  stated. 


k  &  L.  B.  R.  R.  CO.— McKEES  ROCKS  SHOPS. 

SAMPLE  CUTTING  SPEEDS. 

Machine       Wt.   Removed  Speed  Ft. 

No.  Description.  Lbs.  per  Min.  per  Min.  Material.  Remark."?. 

10       Lathe  2.63  106         Cast  iron 

10  "  2.33  44         Steel 

16  Vj        "  1.69  170 

13  "  3.43  43 

20  "  4.2  54         Wrought  Iron 

14  Wheel    Lathe        6.3  13.2      Steel 
23            "             "             5.3  15.5 

51  Planer  3.2  30  Cast   steel 

52  "  18.3  29  Cast   iron 

S2       Shaper  2.03  120         Brass  60   strokes,  min. 

39       Drill  0.52  74.5      Wrought  iron       1%-ln.  drill 

147  •*  0.88  53.9  "  "  1^-in.    drill 

33       Boring   Mill  1.1  59.5      Steel 

Railroad  shops  are  in  general  repair  shops,  so  the  weight 

of  metal  removed  is  not  at  all  remarkable,  compared  to  many 

tests  which  have  been  reported.    To  show  the  excellent  results 

obtained  in  the  new  shops  the  following  figures  may  be  noted. 

The  shops  were  opened  in  February,  1904,  but  were  not  in  full 

operation  until  some  months  later.     It,  of  course,  took  some 

time  to  become  used  to  new  conditions,  so  that  results  for  year 

1905  would  probably  show  a  higher  Increase  over  year  1903. 

Locomotives   repaired    1903  64 

1904  145 

Locomotives  built    1903  None 

1904  10 

New  fireboxes    1903  5 

1904  21 

Cost    of    labor 1903  $216,472 

1904  $236,871 

An  increase  of  only  9.5% 

Credit   for  outside   work 1903  $4,800 

"       1904  $61,516 

The  force  of  men  Is  now  25  per  cent,  more  than  during  1903, 

but  the  output  Is  very  considerably  greater.     Formerly  five 

to  seven  locomotives  were  overhauled  per  month,  now  from 

fourteen  to  twenty.    Very  much  of  the  increase  in  number  is 

due  to  the  repairing  of  locomotives  for  other  roads. — ^Erie. 

Lake  Shore,  Pennsylvania  and  Union  R.  R.     The  new  shops 

are    considered    an    excellent    investment    despite    the    heavy 

first  cost,  and  It  is  estimated  that  they  will  have  paid  for 

themselves.  Including  first  cost  and  interest,  in  ten  years  or 

less. 


DIES  FOR  FORGING  MACHINES. 


BY     8.    J.     UBEN.* 

In  a  shop  where  orders  for  a  large  quantity  of  car  and 
locomotive  forgings  come  in  daily,  the  first  thing  that  enters 
the  foreman's  inind  Is  how  to  get  it  done  quickly,  and  I  find 
by  experience  the  best  way  is  by  the  forging  machine  and 
bulldozer.  It  is  surprising  the  large  amount  of  forgings 
that  can  be  turned  out  by  one  of  these  machines  daily,  and 
no  well-equipped  shop  should  be  without  them. 

With  our  4-in.  Ajax  forging  machine  we  are  turning  out  the 
following:  Swing  hangers  for  passenger  car  trucks,  bolsters 
for  all  baggage  and  postal  cars,  crown  bars  for  locomotive 
boilers,  crow-feet  for  locomotive  boilers,  drawbar  straps  for 
baggage  and  freight  cars,  connecting  rods  for  S.  P.  switch 
stands,  slide  plates  for  switches,  and  other  forgings  too  num- 
erous to   mention. 

In  designing  the  dies  for  the  different  work  that  can  be 
done  on  these  machines  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  figure  out 
the  amount  of  stock  It  takes  to  make  the  piece  required,  which 
will  give  you  the  length  of  die  to  use.  In  making  swing 
hangers  for  passenger  car  trucks  (Fig.  1)  we  use  two  pieces 
of  iron  %  In.  X  3  In.  x  19  In.  long.  We  lay  them  together, 
put  them  In  a  small  oil  furnace  and  in  a  very  short  time 
we  have  a  welding  heat  about  10  Ins.  long  on  them.  We  take 
them  to  the  machine,  place  them  In  the  dies  and  press  the 
lever  down.  The  header  enters  the  dies,  the  back-stop  on  the 
machine  holds  the  iron  from  slipping  back,  and  the  head 
on  the  hanger  is  made.  We  then  turn  It  around,  put  It  In 
the  same  die  a  little  higher  up  and  press  the  lever  down. 
The  mandrel  In  the  header-block  enters  the  die,  pushes  the 
wings  of  the  hanger  apart,  and  the  hanger  Is  completed.  We 
make  from  fifty  to  sixty  of  these  hangers  per  day,  so  it  does 
not  take  long  for  a  machine  of  this  kind  to  pay  for  Itself. 


•From  a  paper  read  before  the  Pacific  Coast  Railway  Club. 


Januabt,  1906. 
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Care  must  be  taken  in  setting  dies  in  the  machine  and  all 
bolts  must  be  tightened  before  starting.  Fig.  1  shows  the 
dies  used  for  making  these  hangers,  the  length  of  headers 
and  size  of  dies  required.  The  die  seat  is  21  ins.  long  when 
the  dies  are  closed  and  the  header-block  is  up  to  the  end  of 
the  stroke.  The  space  between  the  header-block  and  the  dies 
is  4%  in.s.     When  shorter  dies  are  used  the  punch  or  header 


beat  on  the  end  of  the  bar,  place  it  in  the  machine  and 
press  the  lever  down.  The  dies  close,  the  header  comes  up, 
hits  the  end  of  the  bar.  welds  and  presses  it  into  shape, 
and  we  have  one  end  of  the  bolster  completed.  Reverse  the 
end,  go  through  the  same  operation,  and  we  have  a  bolster 
completed  in  quicker  time  than  it  takes  to  explain  it.  I  find 
by  testing  this  class  of  work  by  the  steam  hammer  process 
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FIG.    2 — DIES    AND   HEADERS    FOB   CBOVnC  BABS. 
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FIG.    1 — DIES    AND  HEADERS   FOB   MAKING   SWING    HANGEBS. 


must  be  increased  in  length  in  the  same  proportion.  As  the 
length  of  the  dies  is  decreased  when  headers,  punches  or 
mandrels  enter  the  dies  the  distance  they  go  into  the  dies 
must  also  be  increased. 

In  making  the  bolsters  for  the  tea  and  silk  cars  recently 
built  in  the  Sacramento  shops  we  take  our  1  x  J  2  in.  bars, 
cut  them  off  2  ins.  longer  than  the  length  required,  lay  a 
piece  of  1  X  5  X  12  In.  on  the  end  (this  allows  1  in.  on  each 
end  of  the  bar  for  upsetting  and  welding),  get  a  nice  white 


that  it  will  stand  a  better  test  than  similar  work  done  by 
hand.  These  ends  are  put  on  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  per  day. 

Crown  bars  (Fig.  2)  for  locomotive  boilers  are  made  in  a 
similar  manner — by  laying  a  piece  of  1%  x  3  x  9  in.  between 
two  pieces  of  %  x  5  in.  by  any  length  required,  welding  and 
pressing  into  shape  by  one  operation. 

We  have  a  great  many  target  connecting  rods  (Fig.  3)  for 
S.  P.  switch  stands  to  make  in  the  Sacramento  shops,  and 
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FIG.  3 — DIES   AND  HEADERS   FOB   TARGET  CONNECTING   BODS. 


this  is  a  simple  job  made  on  the  machine,  we  take  our  bar 
of  IVi  in.  round  iron  the  required  length,  get  a  white  heat 
on  end  of  it  about  11  or  12  ins.  long,  place  it  in  the  lower 
l)ortion  of  the  die  and  press  the  lever.  The  plunger  comes 
»i|)  and  makes  an  end  on  the  bar  2^  x  2  x  4Vl'  ins.  long.  We 
then  take  it  out  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  die,  place  it  in 
the  upper  portion  in  a  vertical  position,  and  the  punch 
comes  up  and  punches  the  jaw.  Now,  we  have  the  jaw  on  the 
rod  completed.  We  then  take  the  rod  to  a  3-in.  Ajax  forging 
machine  that  we  have  close  by  lor  the  upsetting  of  the  other 
end.  This  takes  but  a  very  short  time,  and  we  have  a  target 
connecting  rod  completed  without  a  weld.  The  idea  in  tak- 
ing these  rods  from  one  machine  to  the  other  is  to  save  time 
of  changing  and  setting  dies. 

The  bulldozer,  as  well  as  the  forging  machine,  is  a  ma- 
chine that  should  be  in  every  blacksmith  shop  where  there  is 
much  bending  and  forming  to  be  done,  such  as  drawbar 
straps  for  passenger  or  freight  cars,  arch-bars  for  freight  or 


tender  trucks,  side-sill  steps,  uncoupling  levers,  carry  irons, 
corner  irons,  links  and  a  large  amount  of  other  wrought' 
iron  work  that  is  used  on  cars  and  locomotives. 

The  face  of  the  machine  which  is  constantly  in  use  in  the 
Sacramento  blacksmith  shop  is  fourteen  inches  high,  5  ft. 
4  Ins.  wide,  and  has  two  grooves  running  the  width  of  the 
face  cut  out  the  same  as  the  grooves  in  the  bed  of  a  planer. 
We  have  two  rollers,  simply  constructed,  that  we  fasten  to 
the  face  of  the  machine  with  the  bolts  slipped  in  the  grooves. 
Consequently  we  can  shift  these  rollers,  to  bend  straps,  from 
1^  In.  width  oT  opening  up  to  5  ft.  When  any  material  has 
to  be  bent  at  right  angles  we  slip  one  of  the  rollers  out. 
The  plate  on  the  back-stop  of  the  machine  is  constructed 
similarly  to  the  face-plate,  and  we  fasten  all  dies,  formers 
and  mandrels  to  this.  The  material  is  held  in  the  formers 
or  mandrels,  before  bending,  by  a  hinged  clamp  made  for  the 
purpose.  The  bulldozer  we  use  is  a  No.  7,  and  I  think,  is 
large  enough  for  all  railroad  purposes. 


DBESES   20-INCn    CNrVKBSAI.    MONITOR  LATHE. 
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20-INCH  UNIVERSAL  MONITOR  LATHE. 


The  universal  monitor  lathe,  illustrated  herewith,  is  de- 
signed for  general  brass  turning  and  similar  work  of  special 
and  heavy  character,  and  with  the  object  of  economically 
performing  manufacturing  operations  without  special  tools. 
The  turret  carriage  is  provided  with  an  automatic  feed,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  an  ordinary  engine  lathe,  and  the  four  coarsest 
feeds  are  8,  11%,  14  and  18  per  in.,  conforming  with  the 
standard  pipe  threads.  This  arrangement  not  only  avoids  the 
stripping  of  the  threads  in  large  tapping,  but  inside  and 
outside  straight  and  taper  threads  may  be  cut  by  a  turret 
tool  without  a  tap  or  die.  There  are  12  changes  of  feed  In 
all,  the  other  eight  being  multiples  by  3  and  6  of  the  four 
coarse  feeds.  Four  changes  of  feed  can  be  made  Instantly 
by  a  handle,  located  below  the  headstock,  and  the  reverse  is 
made  by  a  knob  in  front  of  the  apron. 


hand  threads  may  be  cut  wiUiout  changing  the  leader.  The 
headstock  is  friction  back-geared,  and  has  a  four-step  cone 
pulley  with  an  extra  large  belt  contact  The  spindle  has  a 
1-13/16-ln.  hole  through  it,  and  a  wire  feed  can  be  easily  ap 
plied.  The  cabinet  support  under  the  head  Is  provided  with 
tool  shelves,  and  the  tall  leg  is  attached  in  a  hinge  manner 
to  form  a  three-point  support.  This  machine  weighs  about 
2,900  lbs.,  and  is  made  by  the  Dreses  Machine  Tool  Company, 
Cincinnati,  O. 


MUD  RING  DRILL. 


Although  the  mud  ring  drill,  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  was  specially  designed  for  that  purpose,  it  is 
equally  well  adapted  for  all  operations  of  multiple  drill  work. 
The  heads  instead  of  sliding  on  an  auxiliary  rail,  as  in  the 
ordinary  construction,  adjust  directly  on  the  main  rail,  which 


BICKFOBD  MUD  BING  OSILL. 


Interposed  between  the  lower  and  upper  part  of  the  turret 
carriage  is  a  double  dove-tailed  plate,  to  the  lower  side  of 
which  is  swiveled-connected,  a  shoe  which  slides  on  the  bar  of 
the  taper  attachment  shown  below  the  bed.  The  frame  of  this 
attachment  slides  between  the  V's  of  the  bed  and  the  bolt 
clamping,  the  guiding  bar  also  holds  it  in  any  position 
longitudinally.  The  whole  attachment  can  readily  be  re- 
moved when  not  in  use.  The  upper  part  of  the  intermediate 
dovetail  plate  has  a  screw  with  a  hall  crank  handle  for  cross 
feeding  by  hand,  and  screw  clamping  stops  are  provided  for 
setting  the  turret  holes  in  line  with  the  spindle. 
,The  turret  carrying  slide  Is  provided  with  a  pilot  wheel 
for  rapid  longitudinal  movement  and  a  screw  for  finer  ad- 
justing. The  turret  revolves  on  a  stem  with  adjustment 
for  wear,  and  the  locking  pin  withdraws  at  the  return  move- 
ment of  the  top  slide,  making  it  semi-automatic.  The  ma- 
chine is  equipped  with  the  ordinary  chasing  bar  and  the  fol- 
lower  holder   is   yielding   for    taper  work.     Right   and   left 


enables  them  to  be  spread  to  any  desired  center  distanrr 
each  head  being  provided  with  an  independent  adjustment. 
For  mud  rings  or  similar  work  where  it  is  desirable  that  the 
heads  should  adjust  collectively  the  heads  are  clamped  to- 
gether by  means  of  two  quick-acting  nuts,  which  fix  the  center 
distance  between  spindles  at  7%,  8,  8*/^  or  9  Ins.  as  may  be 
required.  A  dial  on  the  worm-wheel  at  the  upper  cor- 
ner of  the  right  hand  head  shows  the  distance  Ihroiigh 
which  the  heads  are  moved  to  the  right  and  left. 

The  speed  and  feed  changes  are  obtained  by  means  of 
change  gears,  which  are  held  in  position  by  spring  plungers, 
thus  enabling  the  operator  to  change  quickly  from  one  speed 
or  feed  to  another  without  lessening  the  available  power  of 
the  machine.  A  dial  on  the  large  worm-wheel  at  the  right 
shows  where  to  set  the  dog  to  trip  the  feed  at  any  desired 
depth.  The  spindles  are  1  13/16  Ins.  In  diameter,  have  a 
vertical  movement  Af  12  Ins.  and  work  to  a  maximum  center 
distance  of  26^  ins.    The  table  has  a  transverse  movement 
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I  his  is  a  sini|)lo  job  made  on  the  marhine.  we  lane  our  l)a.- 
of  l'._.  ill.  round  iron  tlie  required  length,  get  a  white  heat 
on  ••ml  of  it  a>M>ut  11  or  IJ  ins.  long,  plaie  it  iu  tl»e  lower 
|torii<.n  (^f  the  dii-  and  pivss  lliu  lever.  The  plunger  conie-^ 
lip  and  makes  an  end  on  the  bar  I'tn  x  2  .\  4'_.  in.s.  long.  We 
I  hen  tal\e  ii  out  ol  the  lower  portion  ot  the  die,  plate  it  in 
iIm-  uj>per  portion  in  a  vertical  position,  and  the  punch 
4  onies  up  and  pinuhes  the  jaw.  Now,  we  have  the  jaw  on  the 
rod  .onipleted.  We  th«'n  take  the  rod  to  a  3in.  Aja.\  forging 
nia<  hiiie  that  we  have  close  by  lor  the  upsetting  of  the  other 
»nd.  This  takes  but  a  very  short  time,  and  we  have  a  target 
•  onnecting  rod  completed  without  a  weld.  The  idea  in  tak- 
ing these  rods  from  cne  machine  to  the  other  is  to  save  time 
of   (hanging  and   selling   dies. 

The  bulldozer,  as  well  as  the  forging  machine,  is  a  ma- 
chine that  should  be  in  every  blacksmith  shop  where  there  is 
uiutli  bending  and  forming  to  be  done,  such  as  drawbar 
sir:ips   for  pjissf-ngfr  or  freight  lars,  arch-bars  for  freight   or 


lender  trucks,  side-sill  steps,  uncoupling  levers,  carry  iron?, 
<orner  irons,  links  and  a  large  amount  of  other  wroiigh!" 
iron  work   that    is  used  on   cars  and   locomotives. 

The  face  of  the  machine  which  is  conslantly  in  tist-  in  iho 
Sacramento  blat-ksmiih  shop  is  fourteen  inches  high,  .">  ft. 
1  ins.  wide,  and  has  two  grooves  running  the  width  of  the 
lace  cut  out  the  same  hk  the  grooves  in  the  bed  of  a  planer. 
We  have  two  rollers,  simply  constructed,  that  we  fasten  to 
the  face  of  the  machine  with  the  bolts  slipped  in  the  grooves. 
Consequently  we  can  shift  these  rollers,  to  bend  straps,  from 
•j  in.  width  oT  opening  up  to  5  ft.  When  any  material  ha^ 
to  be  bent  at  right  angles  we.  slip  one  of  the  rollers  out. 
The  j»late  on  the  backstop  of  the  machine  is  constructed 
similarly  to  the  face  idate,  and  we  fasten  all  dies,  fortner.s 
and  mandrels  to  this.  The  material  is  held  in  the  formers 
or  mandrels,  before  bending,  by  a  hinged  clamp  made  for  the 
purpose.  The  bulldozer  we  use  is  a  Xo.  7,  and  I  think,  is 
larg<'  enough  foi'  rill   raili-oad  purposes. 
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20-INCH  UNIVERSAL  MONITOR  LATHE. 


The  universal  monitor  lathe,  illustrated  herewith,  is  de- 
signed for  general  brass  turning  and  similar  work  of  special 
and  heavy  character,  and  with  the  object  of  economically 
Ijerforming  manufacturing  operations  without  special  tools. 
The  turret  carriage  is  provided  with  an  automatic  feed,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  an  ordinary  engine  lathe,  and  the  four  coarsest 
feeds  are  8,  11%,  14  and  18  per  in.,  conforming  with  the 
standard  pipe  threads.  This  arrangement  not  only  avoids  the 
stripping  of  the  threads  ia  large  tapping,  but  inside  and 
outside  straight  and  taper  threads  may  be  cut  by  a  turret 
tool  without  a  tap  or  die.  There  are  12  changes  of  feed  in 
all,  the  other  eight  being  multiples  by  3  and  C  of  the  four 
coarse  feeds.  Four  changes  of  feed  can  be  made  Instantly 
l)y  a  handle,  located  below  the  headstock.  and  the  reverse  is 
made  by  a  knob  in  front  of  the  apron. 


hand  threads  may  be  cut  without  changing  the  leader.  The 
headstock  is  friction  back-geared,  and  has  a  four-step  cone 
pulley  with  an  extra  large  belt  contact.  The  spindle  has  a 
1-13/16-in.  hole  through  it,  and  a  wire  feed  can  be  easily  ap 
plied.  The  cabinet  support  under  the  head  Is  provided  with 
tool  shelves,  and  the  tail  leg  Is  attached  in  a  hinge  manner 
to  form  a  three-point  support  This  machine  weighs  about 
2,900  lbs.,  and  is  made  by  the  Dreses  Machine  Tool  Company. 
Cincinnati,  O. 


MUD  RING  DRILL. 


Although  the  mud  ring  drill,  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  was  specially  designed  for  that  purpose.  'Rvfc 
equally  well  adapted  for  all  operations  of  multiple  drill  work. 
The  heads  instead  of  sliding  on  an  auxiliary  rail,  as  in  tht; 
ordinary  construction,  adjust  directly  on  the  main  rail,  which 


BICKFOBD   MUD   BIXG   DSnX. 


Interposed  between  the  lower  and  upper  part  of  the  turret 
carriage  is  a  double  dove-tailed  plate,  to  the  lower  side  of 
which  is  swiveled-connected,  a  shoe  which  slides  on  the  bar  of 
the  taper  attachment  shown  below  the  bed.  The  frame  of  this 
attachment  slides  between  the  V's  of  the  bed  and  the  bolt 
damping,  the  guiding  bar  also  holds  it  in  any  position 
longitudinally.  The  whole  attachment  can  readily  be  re- 
moved when  not  in  use.  The  upper  part  of  the  intermediate 
dovetail  plate  has  a  screw  with  a  ball  crank  handle  for  cross 
feeding  by  hand,  and  screw  clamping  stops  are  provided  for 
.setting  the  turret  holes  in  line  with  the  spindle. 

The  turret  carrying  slide  is  provided  with  a  pilot  wheel 
for  rapid  longitudinal  movement  and  a  screw  for  finer  ad- 
justing. The  turret  revolves  on  a  stem  with  adjustment 
for  wear,  and  the  locking  pin  withdraws  at  the  return  move- 
ment of  the  top  slide,  making  it  semi-automatic.  The  ma- 
chine is  equipped  with  the  ordinary  chasing  bar  and  the  fol- 
lower  holder    Is   yielding    for    taper   work.      Right   and    left 


enables   them    to   be   spread    to  any   desired   center    distance 
each    head   being  provided    with  an   independent   adjustment 
For  mud  rings  or  similar  work  where  it  is  desirable  thut  the 
heads   should   adjust   collectively   the   heads   are   dauipt-il    lo 
gether  by  means  of  two  quick-acting  nuts,  whi<h  fix  the  «'enter 
distance  between  spindles  at  7'y^,  8,  SVi  or  9  ins.  as  may  1«- 
required.    A     dial     on     the    worm-wheel     at     the    upper    cor- 
ner   of   the    right    hand    head    shows    the    di.stancc    thioiii;li 
which  the  heads  are  moved  to  the  right  and  left. 

The  speed  and  feed  changes  are  obtained  by  n>eans  of 
change  gears,  which  are  held  in  position  by  sjirins  plungers, 
thus  enabling  the  operator  to  change  quickly  from  one  speed 
or  feed  to  another  without  lessening  the  available  power  of 
the  machine.  A  dial  on  the  large  worm-wheel  at  the  right 
shows  where  to  set  the  dog  to  trip  the  feed  at  any  desired 
depth.  The  spindles  are  1  13/lC  In?,  in  diameter,  have  a 
vertical  movement  Af  12  ins.  and  work  to  a  maximum  center 
distance  of  26V4  i^^-    The  table  has  a  transverse  movement 
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of  24  ins.  and   receives  between  housings  with  a  12  ft.  rail,      these  Associations  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.     The  Master  Car 


work  up  to  10  ft.  6  ins.  Driven  by  a  constant  speed  pulley 
I  he  power  is  never  less  than  that  obtainable  from  a  5-in. 
double  belt,  running  at  1,696  ft.  per  minute.  The  net  weight 
of  this  machine,  which  is  made  by  the  Bickford  Drill  &  Tool 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  17,500  lbs. 


LUBRICATOR  FOR  LOCOMOTIVE  AIR  PUMPS. 


Considerable  trouble  has  been  experienced  due  to  wear 
of  the  air  piston  packing  rings  and  the  air  cylinders  of  loco- 
motive air  pumps,  because  of  insufficient  lubrication.  The 
accompanying  drawing  shows  a  lubricator  which  has  been  in 
use  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  for  the  past  three  years 


Builders'  Association  will  meet  June  13  to  15  inclusive,  and 
the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  June 
18  to  20  inclusive.  A  number  of  hotels,  members  of  an  asso- 
ciation in  Atlantic  City,  agreed  to  reserve  in  all  2,040  rooms, 
with  825  private  bath  rooms.  The  meetings  will  be  held  on 
the  Iron  Pier,  which  is  but  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  most  of 
the  hotels.  The  exhibits  will  be  placed  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Iron  Pier.  Applications  for  space  should  be  made  to  L. 
B.  Sherman,  Secretary  of  the  Supplymen's  Association,  Old 
Colony  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
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LUBBICATOB  FOB  LOCOMOTIVE  ATR  PUMP.S. 

with     excellent     results.      A 
hole  is  tapped  for  it  midway 
between  the  two  ends  of  the 
air    cylinder.      The    plunger 
has   1/32   in.   lift,  and   as  air 
Is    compressed    the   valve    is 
raised  off  its  seat,  and  when 
the  air  is  drawn  into  cylin- 
der the  valve  is  seated,  and 
thus  at   each   stroke    of   the 
pump  a  small  amount  of  oil 
is  fed  to  the  cylinder.     The 
body   of   the   cup   is    of  cast 
iron,  while  the  plunger  and 
cap  screw  are  of  steel.     The 
lubricator  holds   one   cu.   in. 
of  oil,    enough   for   a   round 
trip   over   a   division   of    150 
miles.    The  plug  valve  in  the 
passage  between  the  oil  reser- 
voir and  the  pump,  is  a  recent  improvement,  and  by  its  use  It 
Is  unnecessary  to  stop  the  pump  working  whilst  the  lubricator 
is  being  filled.     This  lubricator  was  designed  and  patented 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Wheatley,  now  superintendent  of  shops  at  Moline, 
of  the  Rock  Island  System.    By  Its  adoption  in  a  mountainous 
country,  pumps  have  run  as  long  as  ten  months  on  one  set  of 
air  cylinder  packing  rings,  whereas,  prior  to  its  use  the  pack- 
ins  rings  never  gave  more  than  one  month's  service. 


The  engravings  show  the  front  view  of  the  new  American 
Boss  timber  sizer  with  six  rolls  and  the  rear  view  of  a  similar 
machine  with  eight  rolls.  These  machines  are  very  heavy  and 
powerful,  but  the  construction  Is  simple  and  they  are  very 
easily  handled.  All  parts  which  require  adjustment  are  ar- 
ranged so  that  they  may  be  quickly  and  conveniently  ad- 
justed with  a  minimum  amount  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
operator.  These  machines  are  adapted  for  a  very  wide  range 
of  work.  The  six  roll  machines  are  made  In  sizes  to  work 
20  or  30  ins.  wide  by  12  or  14  ins.  thick,  while  the  eight  roll 
machines  work  20  or  30  by  16,  18  or  20  ins.  thick.  The  sides 
of  the  frame  are  heavily  ribbed  and  the  cross  girts  are  planed 
to  a  seat  and  firmly  bolted.  The  construction  throughout  Is 
very  substantial  and  rigid. 

The  bottom  cylinder  cuts  first,  and  it  can  be  quickly  drawn 
out  for  changing  or  sharpening  the  knives.  The  front  lower 
cylinder  bar,  together  with  the  loWer  feed  rolls,  Is  so  ar- 
ranged that  by  the  use  of  a  hand  wheel  on  the  side  of  the 
machine  the  cut  of  the  under  head  may  Aie  changed  as  de- 
sired, while  the  machine  is  running,  without  altering  the 
finished  thickness  of  the  material  or  disturbing  the  cutter 
head,  and  any  desired  amount  of  stock  can  be  removed  up  to 
%  of  an  in.  The  top  and  bottom  cylinders  are  made  of  ham- 
mered crucible  steel  forgings,  slotted  on  four  sides,  and  have 


J906  M.  C  B.  AND  M.  M.  CONVENTIONS. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  joint  executive  committees  of  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  and  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  As- 
sociations at  the  Hotel  Manhattan,  New  York  City,  December 
U,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  annual   conventions   of 


AMERICAN    BOSS   TIMBER  SIZES,   SIX    BOLLS,   FRONT  TIEW. 


extended  lip  chip  breakers.  The  journals  are  of  large  di- 
ameter and  run  in  long  self-oiling  boxes.  The  feed  is  very 
powerful,  consisting  of  10-in.  rolls,  geared  at  both  ends,  well 
geared  back  to  the  two  pinions  that  divide  the  labor.  On  the 
30-in.  machine  the  first  two  top  rolls  are  divided,  while  on 
the  20-in  machine  all  rolls  are  solid,  and  all  top  rolls  are 
independently  weighted  and  rise  and  fall  parallel  to  the  bot- 
tom rolls. 

The  side  spindles  and  jointer  heads  are  of  hammered  cm 
cible  steel.  The  jointer  heads  can  be  quickly  removed  by  the 
removal  of  the  top  boxes,  when  matcher  or  other  style  of 
heads  may  be  substituted.  The  cylinder  and  side  spindle  boxes 
are  all  large,  contain  self-oiling  devices,  and  each  pair  Is 
heavily  yoked  together  to  Insure  their  perfect  alignment. 
The  top  cylinder  yoke  Is  supported  on  substantial  uprights, 
and,  when  set  to  desired  thickness  may  be  firmly  clamped  In 
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position  by  means  of  a  lever  at  the  front  side  of  the  machine. 
The  lower  cylinder  yoke  is  held  in  planed  ways,  and  has  in- 
dependent adjustment  and  is  firmly  clamped  when  back  in 
position.     The  side  yokes  or  boxes  are  supported   on   three 


NEV  UNIVERSAL  MILLING  MACHINE. 


AMERICAN    BOSS    TIMBER    SIZEB,    EIGHT   BOLLS.    BEAR    VIEW. 

heavy  cross  bars  and  by  means  of  at- 
tached levers  which  operate  wedges, 
these  boxes  are  clamped  firmly  in  posi- 
tion. Pressure  bars  for  the  lower  cyl- 
inder can  be  adjusted  to  allow  the 
knife  to  extend  %  in.  beyond  the  lip 
of  the  cylinder.  The  pressure  bars 
over  the  lower  cylinder  are  hung  on 
separate  yokes  and  rise  and  fall  ver- 
tically in  pockets.  The  pressure  is 
obtained  by  weights.  They  are  carried 
in  the  same  frame  that  carries  the  top 
cylinder  and  chip  breakers;  and,  there- 
fore, do  not  have  to  be  adjusted  inde- 
pendently. The  chip  breaker  for  the 
top  cylinder  is  in  four  sections,  and  so 
constructed  as  to  allow  of  an  inde- 
pendent yield  of  1%  in.  on  each  sec- 
tion, and  the  whole  chip  breaker  will 
yield  further  by  swinging  up  on  the 
arms.  The  chip  breakers  for  the  side 
heads  are  made  up  of  narrow  sections, 
interchangeable  and  adjustable,  held 
in  a  swinging  frame  in  the  shape  of  a 
hood.  This  is  pivoted,  and  when  the 
chip  breaker  weight  is  unhooked,  may 
be  swung  clear  of  the  head  to  admit 
of  free  access  to  the  cutters.  Exhaust 
pipe  can  be  readily  attached.  The 
frame  or  slide  holding  the  lower  cyl- 
inder yoke  is  so  formed  as  to  make  a 
complete  hood  for  this  head,  to  which 
pipe  connections  can  be  made. 
V  The  top  feed  rolls  and  top  cylinder 
can  be  almost  instantly  adjusted  by 
the  use  of  a  power  hoist,  which  can  be 
operated  from  the  operator's  position 
at  the  end  or  side  of  the  machine.  It 
is  very  effective,  being  belted  from  the 
main  countershaft,  and  is  available 
whether  the  feed  Is  on  or  off.  The  side 
rods  that  convey  the  power  to  the 
screws    which    raise    and    lower    the 

upper  rolls  are  In  three  sections,  coupled  by  clutches,  which 
may  be  adjusted  independently  so  that  the  rolls  before  the 
cut  may  be  raised  and  lowered  by  power  independently,  to 
take  care  of  stock  of  unusual  variations  in  thickness,  or  the 
rolls  and  the  top  head  may  be  raised  without  disturbing  the 
position  of  the  rear  rolls,  or  the  outfeedlng  rolls  may  be  raised 
when  a  light  cut  is  being  taken  to  avoid  marring  the  lumber. 
These  machines  are  made  by  the  American  Wood  Working 
Machinery  Company,  and  require  about  40  ^.p.  for  driving. 


The  Becker-Brainard  universal  milling  machine,  illustrated 
herewith,  embodies   several  important    improvements,   among 

them  the  positive  gear  feed  drive 
and  the  change  feed  mechanism, 
by  which  any  one  of  20  changes 
of  feed  can  be  obtained  without 
slopping  the  machine;  also  a 
new  clutch  mechanism  in  con- 
nection with  the  hand  wheels, 
a  box  type  of  knee  and  a  tele- 
scopic elevating  screw.  The 
spindle  is  made  of  hammered 
crucible  steel,  has  a  %-in.  hole 
through  its  entire  length  and 
runs  in  self-centering  bronze 
boxes,  arranged  to  compensate 
for  wear.  It  has  a  slot  across 
the  end  to  engage  a  clutch  collar 
on  the  arbor  and  is  threaded  to 
take  a  chuck,  a  threaded  collar 
covering  the  screw  when  not  in 
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use.  The  spindle  is  connected  with  the  change  feed  mechan- 
ism by  three  spur  gears  and  is  back-geared  in  5  to  1  ratio. 
The  gears  are  protected  by  guards. 

Sixteen  spindle  speeds  ranging  from  15  to  355  r.p.m.  are 
provided  for.  The  change  feed  mechanism  is  conveniently 
located  on  the  back  of  the  column  and  any  one  of  20  feeds, 
ranging  from  0.002  to  0.125  ins.  per  revolution  cf  the  spindle, 
may  Instantly  be  obtained  while  the  macLine  Is  running, 
by  moving  the  vertical  lever  at  the  si^e  of  the  box.     The 
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table  has  a  working  surface  of  37^  by  7  ins.  and  has  an 
automatic  longitudinal  (24  ins.),  and  a  cross  feed  (8  ins.)  in 
either  direction.  The  table  Is  centrally  driven  and  feeds 
freely  at  any  angle  up  to  45  degs.  either  side  of  the  center 
line.  Tha  feed  may  be  reversed  from  the  front  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

The  hand  wheels  are  provided  with  a  clutch  arrangement 
enclosed  in  a  hub.  One  of  these  wheels  controls  the  vertical 
movement  of  the  knee  and  the  other  the  table  cross  feed.  When 
either  the  knee  or  carriage  have  been  set  to  the  required 
position  the  clutch  may  instantly  be  disengaged  by  pressing 
the  knob  on  the  front  of  the  hand  wheel,  thus  preventini^ 
any  accidental  change  from  their  fixed  position,  and,  also, 
preventing  them  from  revolving  when  the  automatic  feeds 
are  thrown  in.  The  dials  for  indicating  the  vertical,  trans- 
verse and  longitudinal  movements  of  the  platen  are  adjust- 
able and  graduated  to  read  to  thousandths  of  an  inch,  and 
may  be  set  at  any  position  with  a  set  screw. 

The  arm  is  made  of  steel,  has  a  horizontal  adjustment 
and  the  arbor  support  may  be  removed  so  that  any  of  the 
attachments  can  be  placed  in  position  without  the  necessity 
of  removing  the  arm.  The  dividing  head  can  be  set  at  any 
angle  from  10  degs.  below  the  horizontal  to  5  degs.  beyond 
the  perpendicular.  It  is  arranged  for  plain  and  difFerential 
indexing  of  all  numbers  to  360.  By  means  of  10  change  gears 
nearly  any  spiral  from  1.25  to  68.57  ins.  may  be  cut.  The 
knee  has  a  vertical  adjustment  of  17  ins.  The  net  weight  of 
this  machine,  which  is  known  as  No.  1^^,  and  Is  made  by  the 
Becker-Brainard  Milling  Machine  Company,  of  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.,  is  2,500  lbs. 


BOOKS. 


Pocket-book  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  By  Charles  M.  Sames. 
laS  pages.  38  illustrations.  Published  by  Charles  M.  Sames. 
448  Jersey  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  1905.  Bound  in 
flexible  leather.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  author's  aim  has  been  to  compact  the  greater  part  of  the 
reference  information  usually  required  by  mechanical  engineers 
and  students,  into  a  volume  which  can  be  carried  in  a  pocket 
without  inconvenience,  and  he  has  t)een  remarkably  successful. 
The  book  measures  4  by  6%  ins.  and  is  only  about  5/16  in.  thick. 
It  is  replete  with  tables,  data,  formulas,  theory  and  examples 
conveniently  and  compactly  arranged,  and  includes  the  very  latest 
obtainable  data.  The  main  sub-divisions  of  the  book  are  as  fol- 
lows :  mathematics,  chemical  data,  materials ;  the  strength  of 
materials,  structures  and  machine  parts;  energy  and  the  trans- 
mission of  power;  heat  and  the  steam  engine;  bydrauli6B  and 
hydraulic  machinery;  shop  data  and  electrotechnics.  A  good  In- 
dex has  been  provided  and  in  addition  to  this  the  subject  matter 
is  so  classified  that  any  subject  may  easily  be  referred  to. 


Poor's  Manual,  1905.  Thirty-eighth  annual  number.  Publi;shed 
by  Poor's  Uailroad  Manual  Company,  68  William  Street, 
>few  York.      Price,   $1000. 

This  volume,  issued  in  November,  contains  more  than  1.600 
pages  devoted  to  detailed  statements  of  the  operations  and  con- 
ditions of  every  railroad  company,  steam  and  electric,  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  the  leading  railroads  in  Mexico. 
Also  similar  information  concerning  miscellaneous  industrial 
corporations  and  a  department  devoted  to  statements  showing 
the  finances  and  resources  of  the  United  States,  the  several 
states,  and  the  chief  counties,  cities  and  towns  in  this  country, 
together  with  detailed  descriptions  of  the  funded  debts  of  each. 
In  addition  It  contains  twenty-four  colored  plate  State  and  group 
maps  and  48  maps  of  leading  railroads.  The  statistics  show  that 
in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  1904  there  were  212,349  miles 
of  railroad  In  operation,  or  an  increase  of  5,414  miles  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  number  of  locomotives  was  48,658,  or  4,120 
more  than  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  while  the  number 
of  revenue  earning  cars  was  1,770,884,  or  an  increase  of  41,481  in 
one  year. 

Gas,  Gasoline  and  Oil  Ensfines.  including  Gas  Producer  Plants. 
By  Gardner  D.  Hisrox.  Fifteenth  edition;  4.50  pages;  &51 
illustrations.  Published  by  the  Norman  W.  Henley  Publish- 
ing Company.  132  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City,  1906. 
Price,  $2.50  net. 

The  many  recent  improvements  in  the  design  of  internal  com- 
bustion engines,  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  producer  fas 


industry  have  been  such  that  it  was  necessary  to  entirely  revise 
and  rewrite  the  previous  edition  of  this  work,  in  order  to  bring 
it  up-to-date,  and  this  volume  is  practically  a  new  book  from 
cover  to  cover.     It  considers  gas,  gaaoline,  kerosene  and  crude 

petroleum  oil  engines  and  also  producer  gas  plants.  It  fully  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  the  theory,  design,  construction  and  man- 
agement of  the  explosive  motor  for  stationary,  marine  and 
vehicle  motor  power.  An  important  addition  is  the  regulations  of 
the  National  Board  of  Underwriters  in  regard  to  the  installation 
and  operation  of  gas  producers.  The  list  of  United  States 
patents  of  explosive  motors  has  been  brought  up-to-date,  and  a 
list  of  the  manaufacturers  of  these  engines  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  has  been  added.  This  volume  forms  a  very  valuable 
and  important  contribution,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  subject. 


H.  H.  VAUGHAN. 


Mr.  H.  H.  Vaughan,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  been  advanced  with  the  title 
of  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  that  road.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  new  office  constitutes  jurisdiction  over  motive 
power,  rolling  stock,  stores,  fuel  and  all  electrical  and 
mechanical  matters.  This  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  placing  motive  power  and  rolling  stock  matters 
in  the  hands  of  an  executive  who  is  not  a  department  official. 

Mr.  Vaughan  was  born  in  England,  graduated  from  Kings 
College,  Ijondon,  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  works  of 
Naysmlth,  Wilson  &  Company,  at  Patricroft,  Eng.,  and  after 
that  worked  for  a  short  time  as  a  machinist  at  the  Gorton 
Shops  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  Railway, 
and  at  the  Nine  Elms  works  of  the  London- and  South  West- 
em  Railway.  In  1891  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  en- 
tered the  shops  of  the  Great  Northern  as  machinist  He 
served  as  draftsman  from  September,  1891,  to  May,  1894, 
when  he  was  made  assistant  engineer  of  tests.  In  May,  1895, 
he  became  mechanical  engineer,  and  while  in  this  position 
developed  marked  ability  in  designing  a  number  of  important 
devices,  among  which  is  the  present  engineer's  valve  of  the 
New  York  Air  Brake  Company.  In  February,  1898,  he  was 
appointed  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  ft  Read- 
ing Railroad  at  Reading,  Pa.,  and  two  years  later  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  management  of  shops  and  mechanical  engi- 
neering department  of  the  Q.  &  C.  Company  in  Chicago, 
where  he  had  valuable  manufacturing  and  commercial  ex- 
perience. In  March,  1902,  he  was  called  to  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  as  assistant  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  and  In  February,  1904,  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  On  this 
road  Mr.  Vaughan  has  had  the  difficult  task  of  organizing  the 
operations  of  the  very  large  new  railroad  shops,  which  of 
itself  is  a  sufficient  undertaking  for  the  short  time  be  has 
been  there.  This,  however.  Is  only  a  part  of  the  record  which 
he  has  made  in  the  short  time  he  has  been  at  Montreal,  which 
has  now  placed  him  in  a  leading  position  in  the  motive  power 
world,  and  one  in  which  he  has  a  most  promising  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  real  Importance  and  the  great  possibilities 
for  Improvement  In  motive  power  methods.  Mr.  Vaughan  Is 
a  young  man  for  his  present  responsibilities,  and  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  he  came  to  this  country  fourteen  years 
ago  a  perfect  stranger  and  began  his  services  as  a  machinist. 

The  action  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  In  making  this  appoint- 
ment Is  significant  of  the  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
motive  power  problem  and  Its  possibilities,  which  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly hopeful  sign  of  a  radical  change  of  opinion,  which 
should  lead  to  a  revolution  In  the  methods  of  handling  the 
locomotive  on  railroads.  The  American  motive  power  mat- 
ters will  never  be  handled  as  they  should  bo  until  the  high- 
est officials  realize  the  Importance  of  placing  the  responsibili- 
ties in  the  hands  of  an  executive  and  not  a  department 
officer. 

We  congratulate  the  Canadian  Pacific  upon  their  choice, 
and  also  Mr.  Vaughan  upon  his  well-merited  promotion,  and 
extend  our  Kst  wishes  for  bis  future  success. 


Januabt,  1906. 
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PERSONALS. 


Mr.  F.  M.  Fryburg  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Montana  Central  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  succeeding  Mr. 
C.  M.  Prescott,  resigned. 


Mr.  Frank  Zink  has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  Santa  Fe  Central  at  Bstancia,  N.  Mex., 
to  succeed  Mr.  G.  H.  Shone. 


Mr.  George  Tilton  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
shops  of  the  Mexican  Central  at  Aguascalientes,  Mex.,  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  H.  V.  Ridgeway,  resigned. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Knox,  chief  draftsman  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester 
&  Pittsburg  Railway,  at  DuBois,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
mechanical  engineer  of  that  road. 


Mr.  A.  B.  Ford,  traveling  engineer  of  the  Great  Northern 
at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  at 
Minot,  N.  D.,  succeeding  Mr.  C.  T.  Walters. 


Mr.  George  B.  Longstreth,  heretofore  master  mechanic  of 
the  Tennessee  Central  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been  appointed 
master  mechanic  of  the  Nashville  Terminal  Company. 


Mr.  C.  T.  Walters,  master  mechanic  of  the  Great  Northern 
at  Minot,  N.  D.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  at 
Havre,  Mont.,  succeeding  Mr,  F,  M,  Fryburg,  resigned. 


Mr.  H.  P,  Durham  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  machinery  of  the  Tehuantepec  National, 
at  Rincon  Antonio,  Mexico,  succeeding  Mr.  Louis  Greaven. 


Mr,  W.  W.  Lowell,  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  at  Brookfield,  Mo.,  has  been  transferred 
to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  succeed  Mr.  Jacob  Kastlin,  resigned. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Ennis,  master  mechanic  of  the  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
car  shops  and  repair  work,  with  headquarters  at  Carbondale, 
Pa. 


Mr.  G,  S,  Edmonds,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna &  Pennsylvania  division,  with  office  at  Oneonta, 
N.  Y. 


Mr.  L.  R.  Johnson  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  charge  of 
the  Angus  shops,  and  Mr.  J,  B.  Elliott  has  been  appointed 
general  master  mechanic  of  the  lines  east  of  Fort  William. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Bricker  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Sheridan  Division  of  the  Burlington  lines  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  with  headquarters  at  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  vice  Mr.  C. 
J.  Saberhagen,  resig^ned. 


Mr,  F.  E.  Kennedy  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  McCook  division  of  the  Burlington  Lines  West  of  the 
Missouri,  with  headquarters  at  McCook,  Neb.,  to  succeed  Mr. 
R.  B,  Archibald,  resigned. 


Mr,  J.  H,  Bannerman,  formerly  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Tennessee  Central,  has  accepted  a  position  with 
the  W.  J.  Oliver  Manufacturing  Company  of  Knoxvllle,  Tenn., 
as  mechanical  superintendent. 


Mr.  S.  B.  Gorbutt  has  resigned  from  the  position  of  mechan- 
ical engineer  on  the  Colorado  Midland  Railway,  at  Colorado 
City,  t  accept  the  position  of  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Portland  Cement  Company,  at  Portland,  Colo. 


Mr.  H.  C  Woolbridge,  heretofore  general  foreman  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y,,  has  been 
appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Buffalo  and  Rochester  di- 
visions of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg,  with  ofHce  at 
East  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  William  Donald  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Rio  Grande  Western  at  Salt  Lake  City,  UUh,  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  John  Hickey,  who  has  resigned  owing  to  ill  health. 


The  position  of  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power  on 
the  Burlington  lines  west  of  the  Missouri  River  has  been  abol- 
ished, and  Mr.  E.  W.  Fitt  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Alliance  and  Sterling  divisions,  with  headquarters  at 
Alliance,  Neb.,  vice  Mr.  F.  J.  Kraemer,  assigned  to  other 
duties. 


CATALOGS. 

J-\     WRITING    FOR    THESE    CATALOGS    PLEASE    MEXTIOX     THIS    PAPER 

LotOMOTiVE  Blow-ofk  Valves. — The  Lunkenheimor  Company, 
Cincinnati.  C,  are  sending  out  a  circular  which  is  devoted  to 
tiieir   locomotive  blow-off  valves. 


Steel  Crane  Motors. — Bulletin  No.  32  from  the  Nortlioni 
Electrical  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Madison,  Wis.,  coasidcrs 
in  detail  the  construction  of  the  Northern  steel  crane  motors  and 
their  application  to  cranes. 


P.NKUMATic  Appliances, — Special  circular  >o.  55  from  the 
Chicago  I'neumatic  Tool  Company.  Fisher  Building.  Chicago,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  a  description  of  pneumatic  apF»liances  for  foun- 
dry and  concrete  block  work. 


CorpLiNG  Bolt  Forcer.— The  Watson-Stillman  Compan.x.  4*t 
Dey  street.  New  York  City,  have  sent  out  sheets  Nok.  325. 
826  and  329,  which  illustrate  and  describe  the  different  varieties 
of  this  tool,  which  they  manufacture. 


Single  Phase  Railway  Systems. — Circular  No.  1.127  from 
the  WestinghoTu:e  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company.  Pittsburg. 
Pa.,  Ls  entirely  devoted  to  control  apparatus,  trolleys  and  line  con- 
struction for  single  phase  railway  systems. 

V'APOR  System  of  Car  Heating. — Special  circular  No.  4  from 
the  Chicago  Car  Heating  Company,  Railway  Exchange.  Chicago, 
describes  the  vapor  system  for  car  heating  and  pointedly  calls 
attention  to  its  advantages  over  other  system-s.  Two  large  col- 
ored plates  are  introduced,  which  clearly  show  its  construction, 
o|>eration  and  advantages. 

Track  Drills  and  Drill  Bits,— The  Buda  Foundry  Jt 
Manufacturing  Company.  Railway  Exchange.  Chicago,  are  send- 
ing out  a  catalog  which  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  various 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  track  drills  and  attH<-h- 
ments.  Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  Rich  flat  drill  bit, 
which  is  made  of  high-speed  steel. 


Motors  fob  Hoisting  Service. — I..eaflet  No.  148  from  the 
Northern  Electrical  Manufacturing  Company,  Madison.  Wis., 
shows  several  applications  of  the  Northern  box  type  motor  to 
different  types  of  hoists.  These  motors  are  specially  designed  for 
this  service;  they  are  dust  and  weather  proof  and  have  exception- 
ally strong  shafts  and  liberal  bearings. 


Electrical  Apparatus. — The  following  bulletins  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady.  N.  Y.. 
No.  4,423,  alternating  current  (1,150  and  2,300  volt)  switchboard 
panels;  No.  4,425.  4.500  volt  oil  break  switches;  No.  4,426.  Cl-B 
.slow  and  moderate  speed  belt-driven  generators:  No.  4,427,  Type 
MC   governor   for  electrically   driven   air  compressors. 

The  Pennsylvania  Special.— The  Pennsylvania  Special,  a 
two-stop  march  by  Bandmaster  P,  N.  Innes,  is  being  distributed 
in  the  interest  of  their  18-hour  train  between  Chicago  and  New 
York.  The  music  is  dedicated  to  Samuel  Moody,  general  pa.<?sengpr 
agent,  and  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  four  cents,  to  cover  postage, 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Lines'  Advertising  Bureau,  702  Union  Sta- 
tion, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Pneumatic  Tools  and  Appliances. — A  hand.some  (5  by  9.  192 
page  general  catalog  has  been  received  from  the  Chicago  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Company.  Chicago.  It  covers  their  entire  line  of  pneu- 
matic tools  and  appliances,  together  with  a  complete  price  list  of 
the  repair  parts  used  on  all  tools  in  general  use.  including  the 
"Boyer"  and  "Keller"'  products.  This  catalogue  is  ready  for 
distribution  and  copies  will  be  supplied,  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested, upon  application  to  the  Chicago  office. 
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Brake  Beams. — A  handsome  catalog  has  been  received  from 
the  Buffalo  Brake  Beam  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It  is  de- 
voted to  an  illustrated  description  of  the  various  beams,  ful- 
cruma,  wheel  guards,  chain  clips  and  safety  hangerji  made  by 
them. 


Steam  Epiqine  I>'dicatobs. — A  folder  from  the  American 
Stt'am  Gauge  &  Valve  Manufacturing  Ck)mpany,  Boston,  Mass., 
cuiLsjdt'rs  the  several  important  advantages  of  the  American- 
ThomiKson  improved  indicator  with  the  new  detent  motion  and 
the  American  ideal  reducing  wheel. 


JIoisTi.No  a:*d  Conveyinu  Appliakces. — A  handsome  200  page 
ll!  by  9  catalog  has  been  received  from  the  Brown  Hoisting 
Macliiuery  Compauy.  Cleveland,  O.  It  is  devoted  to  their  hoisting 
and  conveying  applianc-es  and  contains  a  large  number  of  full 
page  half-tone  views,  siiowing  various  applications  of  apparatus 
(lesigm-d  and  erected  by  them.  These  include  cranes  and  conveying 
apparatu.s  of  all  kinds.  Among  the  applications  of  special  interest 
to  railroads  are  the  bridge  tramwajs  for  unloading  coal  and  ore, 
the  "Brownhoist"-'*  Fast  IMants,"  car-dumping  machines,  locomo- 
tive coaling  stations  and  locomotive  cranes. 


Wood  Working  Machinery. — A  very  handsome  catalog  has 
been  received  from  the  American  Wood  Working  Machinery  Com- 
pany, which  shows  a  complete  line  of  machinery  for  general  use 
in  planing  mills,  sash,  door  and  blind,  box,  furniture,  cabinet,  car, 
agricultural  implement,  pattern  and  general  wood-working  shops. 
The  illustrations  of  the  various  machines  are  large  and  the  detail;) 
are  very  clearly  shown.  The  descriptions  of  the  tools  arocomplete 
and  arc  so  arranged  that  the  information  concerning  any  part  can 
(luifkly  be  found.  This  is  one  of  the  best  arranged  and  handsomest 
catalogs  which  we  have  ever  received.  It  contains  32U  pages, 
0  by  V2,  and  is  cloth  bound.  The  cover  is  tan  colored  and  the 

lettering  is  done  iu  black  and  gold. 


Motor  Caks  fob  Railuoad  Work. — Catalog  No.  101a  from 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  describes  the  various 
types  of  Sheffield  gasoline  inspection  and  section  motor  cars  and 
considers  the  advantages  and  savings  due  to  their  use.  We  are 
informed  that  Mr.  George  II.  Webb,  chief  engineer  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Kailroad,  made  an  inspection  trip  over  that  system  on  a 
No.  Hi  car  la.st  summer.  The  distance  traveled  was  4,o47  miles  and 
the  total  amount  of  gasoline  iLsed  was  2^{1  gallons,  or  an  average 
of  I'J.T  miles  per  gallon.  The  total  cost  per  mile,  including  lubri- 
cator oil,  battery  cells  and  everything  excepting  the  wages  of  the 
man  in  charge,  was  nine-tenths  of  a  cent.  The  car  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  attain  a  high  rate  of  speed  and  maintain  it  on  long 
runs. 


Cole  4-Cvunder  Balanced  Compound  Locomotive. — A  very 
attractive  thirty-six  page  pamphlet,  with  this  title,  has  just  been 
is.supd  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The  reasons  for 
recommending  this  form  of  construction  to  meet  American  condi- 
tions are  outlined,  and  locomotives  of  this  type  which  have  been 
applied  to  the  New  York  Central,  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
rwads  are  illustrated  and  described.  A  brief  statement  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  New  York  Central  locomotive  No.  3,000  on  the 
test  in;:  plant  at  St.  Louis  is  given,  and  line  drawings  showing 
elevalioiis  and  sections  of  this  locomotive  and  the  construction  of 
the  frame.s.  cylinders,  crank  axles  and  valves  are  presented.  Line 
dra\viu;;s  are  also  introduced  showing  the  application  of  the  4-cyl- 
iiuler  balanc-ed  comjiounding  to  different  types  of  freight  and  pas- 
senger locomotives.  The  pamphlet  concludes  with  a  number  of 
comments  from  the  technical  press  concerning  this  type  of  loco- 
motive. 


Stl'RTKVa>t  Publications. — ^The  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.,  will  hereafter  issue  mast  of  its  publications  periodi- 
cally under  the  title  "Sturtevant  Engineering  Series."  Each  indi- 
vidual bulletin  will  treat  of  some  particular  product  or  its 
application.  The  series  will  also  include  reprints  of  pertinent 
articles  or  tei'hnical  papers.  .Ml  publications  will  be  issued  in 
uniform  style  and  size  suitable  for  binding  consecutively  or  in 
allied  groups.  Bulletin  No.  125,  the  first  of  this  series,  has  just 
been  published.  It  describes  in  detail  the  line  of  automatic  vertical 
engines  manufactured  by  the  Sturtevant  Company.  These  range 
from  5  by  5  ins.  to  12  by  10  ins.,  are  entirely  enclosed  and  all 
l>earings  are  provided  with  positive  forced  lubrication  under  15 
lbs.  pressure.  These  engines,  primarily  designed  to  meet  the 
exacting  requirments  of  dynamo  driving,  are  capable  of  continu- 
ous operation  without  skilled  attention  and  represent  the  highest 
standard  of  material,  workmanship  and  efficiency. 


Hokizontal  Slab  Milling  Machines. — Catalog  No.  42  from 
the  Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  considers 
their  latest  design  of  planer  type  milling  machines;  notable 
among  these  is  the  type  with  the  auxiliary  verticle  spindle,  which 
was  described  on  page  381  of  our  October  issue.  An  interesting 
illustration  shows  the  method  used  in  one  of  the  large  railroad 
repair  shops  for  milling  locomotive  driving  box  shoes,  and  an- 
other illustration  shows  one  of  the  latest  improved  machines 
milling  the  flutes  in  locomotive  side  rods. 


NOTES, 


Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Company. — Tliis  company  of  Cuya- 
iioga  Falls.  O.,  announce  that  Falls  Hollow  iron  has  been  speci- 
licd  for  a  number  of  locomotives  recently  ordered  irom  the  Baldwin 
lA)comotive  Works  by  the  Seoul  P^usan  Railroad  of  Japan. 


The  Farlow  Draft  Gear  Company. — This  company,  of  Chi- 
tago,  announces  that  they  have  recently  received  orders  for  1,200 
Farlow  draft  gears  from  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  400  of 
them  are  to  be  used  on  Rodgers  ballast  cars  and  800  on  50-toa 
steel  ore  cars. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  MANUFACTtnuNo  Company. — 
During  the  month  of  October  this  company,  whose  plant  covers 
47  acres  at  West  Pittsburg,  shipped  seventeen  million  pounds  of 
electrical  apparatus,  consisting  of  over  5,000  individual  consign- 
ments, and  in  addition  to  this  sent  out  a  large  number  of  local 
freight  and  express  orders. 


The  Crane  Company. — Mr.  Charles  A.  Olson,  who  for  sev- 
eral years  has  been  superintendent  of  the  flanged  fitting  depart- 
ment, has  been  promoted  to  the  newly  created  position  of  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  company.  Mr.  Olson  was  formerly  su- 
perintendent of  the  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  plant  of  the  Societe 
.Vnonyme  Westinghouse. 

T.  H.  Symington  Company. — Mr.  David  R.  McKee,  Jr.,  has 
accepted  a  pKxsition  in  the  sales  organization  of  this  company. 
He  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foun- 
dry Company  and  with  the  engineering  department  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawana  &  Western  Railroad.  His  headquarters  will 
be  at  the  Chicago  office  in  the   Railway  Exchange. 

Wm.  B.  Scaij-e  &  Sons  Company. — This  company,  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  state  that  they  have  received  a  contract  from  the  Pitts- 
burg Railways  Company  for  a  steel  frame  trestle  and  viaduct 
455  ft.  long,  and  varying  from  30  to  101  ft.  high  with  girder 
spans  from  26  to  90  ft.  This  trestle  is  to  be  erected  over  Lowry's 
Run,  near  Emsworth,  Pa.  They  have  also  received  the  contract 
for  the  construction  and  erection  of  a  structural  steel  engine  house 
100  ft.  by  50  ft.  and  50  ft.  high,  with  a  crane  run-way,  for  the 
Cherry  Valley  Iron  Company  at  West  Middlesex,  Pa. 


Storage  Battery  Receptacle. — The  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Company  have  recently  placed  on  the  market 
a  storage  battery  charging  receptacle  having  many  advantageous 
features,  among  the  more  important  being  a  swivel  attachment 
which  conforms  the  receptacle  to  standard  steam  railway  prac- 
ti<'e,  and  allows  the  car  or  vehicle  to  start  and  pull  out  the  cables 
without  danger  of  breaking  them  or  the  contacts.  The  appara- 
tus is  adapted  to  both  railway  and  automobile  service,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  charging  the 
batteries  on  their  cars. 


B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company. — This  company  of  Boston,  Mass., 
announces  that  the  30-stall  roundhouse  of  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way at  Truro,  N.  S.,  is  being  equipped  by  them  with  a  complete 
heating  and  ventilating  system,  especially  designed  for  the  rapid 
thawing  out  of  engines.  An  induced  draft  apparatus  is  also  being 
furnished  for  the  boiler  plant.  They  also  announce  that  the 
new  machine  and  smith  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany at  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  are  to  be  heatecf  and  ventilated  by 
their  apparatus.  Also  that  the  car  paint  shop  of  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company,  at  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  containing  nearly 
4,000,000  cu.  ft.  of  space  and  a  similar  shop  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  for 
the  same  company,  containing  2,500,000  cu.  ft.  is  to  be  heated  and 
ventilated  with  their  equipment. 


WANTED — "Mechanical  Draftsman  who  understands  machine 
design  and  repairs  and  has  had  practical  shop  experience.  Pre- 
fer one  who  has  worked  under  a  shop  engineer.  State  experience 
and  salary  expected.    Address  L.  N.  G.,  care  of  this  paper." 


Febbuaby,  1906. 
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Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has,  for  the  past  six  months, 
been  experimenting  with  a  new  type  of  superheater  known  as 
the  Vaughan-Horsey  superheater.  This  has  been  developed, 
and  the  patents  are  being  applied  for  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Vaughan, 
assistant  to  the  vice-president,  and  Mr.  A,  W.  Horsey,  mechani- 
cal engineer.  Observations  and  tests  which  have  thus  far 
been  made,  results  of  which  we  expect  to  be  able  to  present  ia 
the  near  future,  show  a  remarkable  economy  due  to  the  use  of 
this  superheater.  The  construction  is  very  simple  and  the 
cost  of  repairs  should  be  small.  The  design  is  such  that  any 
part  requiring  repair  may  readily  be  removed  and  renewed. 
The  number  of  Joints  in  the  superheater  pipes  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

The  arrangement  of  the  front  end  and  of  the  superheater 
tubes  is  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2.  Steam  from -the  dry  pipe 
enters  the  top  or  saturated  steam  header,  shown  in  detail  in 
Fig.  3,  and  flows  through  the  fingers  of  the  header  into  Ihi 
in,  solid  drawn  weldless  steel  tubes,  inside  diameter  15-16  In. 
These  tubes  are  upset  at  one  end  and  are  forged  and  bent,  by 


•  Illustrated  articles. 


FIO.   3 — TOP  OB  SATUBATED   STEAM  HEADEB. 
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EIS.    1 — 8KNBBAI,   ABBANGEMENT  OF   THE  VAUGHAN-HOB6EY  SUPEBHEATEB. 
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FI«.  3 — FBOWT  END  SHOWING  ARBANGEMENT  OF   HEADEBS  ANTJ  SUPEBHEATEB  TUBES. 
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no.  4 — SUPEBHEATEB  TUBES,  SHOWING  UPSET  END  AND  CONNECTION 

TO   BETUBN   BEND. 


FIG.   5 — CAST-STEEL  BETUBN   BEND. 
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!     rT'        FIG.  6 — BOTTOM  OB  SUPEBHEATED   STEAM   HEAOEB. 
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no.   7 — ^STEAM   PIPE. 
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FIG.  9 — TEST  OF  THE  VAUGUAN-UOBSEY   gVPEBUSATeS—  BNGINE  820,   JULY  10,  1905. 
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a  bulldozer,  to  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  4.  They  are  connected 
by  mild  steel  union  nuts  to  special  cast-steel  fittings  which 
screw  into  the  header;  a  1-16-in.  copper  wire  gasket  is  used  in 
the  union  nut.  As  shown  in  Fig.  2,  these  small  tubes  extend 
into  large  5  in.  superheater  fire  tubes  and  to  within  about 
30  in.  of  the  back  tube  sheet,  where  they  connect  with  the 
heavy  cast-steel  return  bends  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  steam  re- 
turns from  the  return  bend  through  1%  in.  tubes,  which  con- 
nect through  union  nuts  and  special  cast-steel  fittings,  similar 
to  those  mentioned  above,  with  the  fingers  of  the  bottom 
header,  which  is  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  6.  The  steam  pipes 
which  connect  this  header  with  the  cylinder  casting  are  shown 


pressure,  together  with  the  number  of  passenger  cars  hauled 
and  the  coal  consumption  for  several  trips  made  by  engine  820 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Graphical  records  of  two  tests  made  with  engine  820  are 
shown  in  Figs.  8  and  9.  Ten  passenger  cars  were  hauled  in 
each  test.  The  temperature  of  the  superheated  steam  in  the 
first  test  averaged  considerably -more  than  550  deg.,  and  in 
the  second  case  more  than  530  deg.  In  Fig.  9  the  calculated 
temperature  of  the  saturated  steam  at  the  cylinder  pressure 
indicated  is  shown  in  comparison  with  the  actual  temperature 
of  the  superheated  steam  recorded.  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare these  with  similar  tests  of  the  two  locomotives  equipped 


TEST  OF  PASSENGEB  ENGINE  820  EQUIPPED  WITH  VAUGHAN-HOBSEY    SUPEBIIEATEB. . 
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in  Fig.  7,  and  are  necessarily  very  short;  however  there 
has  been  no  diflBculty  in  making  the  joints  tight.  Each  large 
superheater  fire  tube  contains  two  of  the  small  tubes  from  the 
top  header  and  the  corresponding  return  tubes  to  the  lower 
header.  The  return  bend  has  lugs  cast  on  it,  which  spaces  it 
properly  from  the  sides  of  the  large  tube  and  the  other  set  of 
small  tubes  so  that  there  is  a  uniform  circulation  space  about 
the  small  tubes.  The  cast-steel  return  bend  is  made  especially 
heavy  at  that  part  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  smoke  and 
gases  from  the  firebox. 

The  main  difference  between  this  superheater  and  other 
types  is  that  the  headers  are  entirely  independent  and  any  pair 
of  the  smaller  tubes  may  easily  be  removed  and  replaced  with- 
out disturbing  the  others.  The  headers  containing  the  sat- 
urated and  superheated  steam  being  entirely  separate  from 
each  other,  there  is  no  tendency  for  the  superheated  steam  to 
be  cooled  off  by  the  saturated  steam.  In  case  It  should  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  small  superheater  tubes,  or  do  some 
work  on  the  large  tubes  at  the  front  end,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  loosen  the  union  nuts  and  withdraw  the  small  tubes.  In 
case  an  accident  happens  to  one  of  the  small  tubes  on  the  road, 
it  can  readily  be  removed  and  a  blind  union  or  cap  placed  on 
the  fitting.  This  can  be  done  in  a  few  minutes  and  the  capacity 
and  efliciency  of  the  superheater  is  only  slightly  effected  by 
the  loss  of  a  pair  of  tubes.  The  5-in.  superheater  fire  tube, 
4%  in.  inside  diameter,  is  swaged  down  to  3%  ins.  inside 
diameter  for  a  distance  of  about  5  ins.  at  the  back  end,  is 
threaded  and  screwed  through  the  back  tube  sheet  and  beaded 
over.  At  the  front  tube  sheet  it  is  expanded  to  5^4  ins.  outside 
diameter  and  is  beaded  over.  The  damper  which  controls  the 
flow  of  hot  gases  through  the  superheater  tubes  is  operated  by 
a  piston  working  in  a  1%-in.  diameter  cylinder  which  takes 
steam  from  the  steam  chest.  When  the  engine  is  taking  steam, 
the  damper  is  forced  open,  but  when  no  steam  is  being  used 
a  counter  weight  closes  the  damper  and  prevents  the  hot  gases 
from  injuring  the  superheater  tubes.  The  light  steel  plate 
which  is  placed  in  front  of  the  end  of  the  superheater  tubes 
to  shut  them  off  from  the  rest  of  the  smokebox  is  made  in 
three  or  more  sections  and  may  easily  be  removed,  giving 
access  to  all  joints,  in  case  it  is  desired  to  inspect  the  super- 
heater. 

The  following  tests  of  passenger  engine  820  which  is 
equipped  with  one  of  these  superheaters  may  be  of  interest. 
This  engine  has  20x26-in.  cylinders,  70-in.  drivers,  carries  a 
working  pressure  of  200  lbs.  and  weighs  126,000  lbs.  on  drivers, 
with  a  total  weight  of  165,000  lbs.  The  average  speed,  the 
temperature  of  the  superheated  steam  in  the  cylinders,  the 
temperature  in  the  superheater  box  and  the  average  boiler 


with  Schmidt  and  Schenectady  superheaters,  reported  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Vaughan's  paper  on  "The  Use  of  Superheated 
Steam  on  Locomotives,"  on  pages  122  and  123  of  the  1905  "Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association."  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  superheated  steam,  although  it  is  taken  in  the 
cylinders  instead  of  in  the  branch  or  steam  pipes,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Schenectady  and  Schmidt  superheaters,  is  con- 
siderably higher,  although  these  tests  are  hardly  a  fair  com- 
parison, as  the  Schmidt  and  Schenectady  superheaters  were  on 
consolidation  engines  in  freight  service,  while  engine  820,  of 
a  different  type,  is  used  in  passenger  service. 


ELECTRIFICATION   OF  ST.  CLAIR  TUNNEL. 


The  announcement  has  been  made  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way System  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  adop- 
tion of  electric  traction  In  the  St.  Clair  tunnel,  the  contract 
for  which  has  been  awarded  to  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  work  to  be  started  at  once  and 
brought  to  completion  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  system  that 
will  be  adopted  is  known  as  the  alternating  current  system 
with  overhead  conductors — the  conductors  in  the  interior  of  the 
tunnel  being  placed  upon  the  walls,  and  in  the  railway  yards 
they  will  be  supported  by  steel  bridges.  The  trains  will  be 
operated  by  alternating  current  locomotives,  capable  of  hauling 
a  passenger  train  on  the  grade  at  the  rate  of  20  to  25  miles  an 
hour,  and  a  freight  train  of  1,000  tons  at  the  rate  of  10  miles 
an  hour.  The  interior  of  the  tunnel  and  the  yards  on  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada  sides  of  the  St.  Clair  River  will 
be  lighted  by  electricity  from  power  that  will  be  generated 
in  the  extensive  power  house  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  erect. 

The  length  of  the  tunnel  proper  is  6,025  feet  and  of  the  open 
portals,  or  approaches,  5,603  feet  additional,  or  more  than  two 
miles  in  all,  one  of  the  longest  submarine  tunnels  In  the  world. 
It  is  a  continuous  iron  tube,  19  ft.  10  in.  In  diameter,  put 
together  in  sections  as  the  work  of  boring  proceeded  and  finally 
bolted  together,  the  total  weight  of  the  iron  aggregating 
56,000,000  lbs.  The  work  was  commenced  in  September,  1888, 
and  it  was  opened  for  freight  traffic  In  October,  1891,  a  little 
more  than  three  years  being  required  for  its  completion.  Pas- 
senger trains  began  running  through  it  December  7,  1891.  It 
cost  12,700,000. 


Dr.  P.  E.  Shaw  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, described  an  electric  micrometer  with  which  he  has 
found  it  possible  to  detect  a  motion  of  one  fifty-millionth  of  an 
inch. 


Febbuaby,  1906. 
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DIAGBAM  SHOWING  COMPABISON  OF  EXPENSES  AND  BESULTS  OF  THE  MECHANICAL   DEPABTMENT — KANSAS   CITY    SOUTHERN    RAILWAY. 


GRAPHICAL  RECORD  OF  MOTIVE  POVER  STATISTICS 


A  series  of  curves  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Symons.  formerly 
superintendent  of  machinery  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern 
Railway,  illustrate  in  a  graphic  manner  the  improvements  in- 
troduced in  the  motive  power  department  of  that  road,  as 
shown  by  the  standing  from  September,  1904,  through  April, 
1905,  compared  with  a  similar  period  from  September,  1903, 
through  April,  1904.  This  period  includes  the  winter  months 
and  the  relative  positions  of  the  solid  and  dotted  lines  on  the 
diagrams  indicate  the  improvement.  The  diagrams  show  in 
detail  the  total  payrolls,  cost  of  maintenance  of  locomotives 
and  cars,  the  output  of  locomotives  and  cars,  average  cost 
per  locomotive  for  repairs  and  the  cost  of  lubrication.  The 
diagrammatic  method  of  recording  statistics  permits  the 
improvement  to  be  noted  at  a  glance,  and  a  few  moments 
devoted  to  the  inspection  of  these  diagrams  will  serve  to 
show  the  tendency  toward  the  improvement  more  clearly 
than  a  much  longer  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  tables 
of  details.  These  diagrams  are  presented  as  an  example  of 
the  value  of  graphical  statistics  to  enable  the  motive  power 
department  to  not  only  keep  very  clear  records,  but  to  enable 
that  department  to  answer  questions  readily. 

These  curves  show  for  the  motive  power  department  an  in- 
crease of  2.9  per  cent.  In  the  total  payrolls  in  the  second 
period  over  the  first;  an  increase  of  56  per  cent,  in  the  output 
of  locomotives;  a  decrease  of  19  per  cent.  In  the  average  cost 


of  repairs  per  locomotive;  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  16  per  cent, 
in  the  repairs  per  locomotive  mile;  a  decrease  of  29  per  cent, 
in  the  cost  of  lubrication  per  1,000  miles. 

The  car  department  statistics  show  an  increase  of  5  per  cent, 
in  the  payrolls,  an  increase  of  38  per  cent,  in  passenger  car 
output,  a  decrease  of  20.8  per  cent,  in  average  cost  per  pas- 
senger car,  an  increase  of  29  per  cent,  in  freight  car  output, 
a  decrease  of  14  per  cent,  in  average  cost  per  freight  car,  an 
increase  of  11  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  freight  cars  receiv- 
ing heavy  repairs,  and  a  decrease  of  3.2  per  cent,  in  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  car  equipment. 


Locomotives  Built  in  1905. — Official  returns  from  all  of  the 
locomotive  builders  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  show 
that  there  were  5,491  new  locomotives  built  in  1905,  as  against 
3,441  built  in  1904.  This  total  does  not  include  locomotives 
built  by  railroads  in  their  own  shops,  nor  does  it  include  orders 
given  for  repairs  or  rebuilding.  Of  the  total  number  of  loco- 
motives reported  built,  140  were  electric  locomotives,  as 
against  95  electric  locomotives  for  last  year.  Of  the  total 
number,  583  were  for  export  and  4,896  for  domestic  use,  in- 
cluding 177  compound  locomotives.  The  total  number  of  loco- 
motives built  this  year  exceeds  the  total  number  for  any  previ- 
ous year  that  we  have  yet  reported.  The  nearest  number  to 
it  was  in  1903,  when  there  were  5,152  locomotives  built — RaXi' 
road  Gazette. 
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no.   1 — ^ARRANGEMENT  OF  EAST  ALTOONA   FREIGHT   LOCOMOTIVE   TERMINAL. 


EAST   ALTOONA  FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVE  TERMINAL. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


I. 


The  freight  locomotive  terminal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, at  Blair  Furnace,  or  East  Altoona,  Pa.,  which  was  put 
into  operation  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  is  the  largest 
and  most  complete  locomotive  terminal  in  the  world.  Engines 
for  three  divisions— the  Middle,  the  Pittsburgh  and  the  Cambria 
and  Clearfield — use  this  terminal.  At  the  present  time  about 
300  engines  are  being  handled  daily,  and  on  last  Christmas  Day 
214  locomotives  were  in  the  terminal  at  one  time.  An  average 
of  30  boilers  are  washed  each  day.  It  will  undoubtedly  be 
possible  to  handle  a  considerably  larger  numl)er  of  engines  per 
day,  especially  if  another  set  of  inspection  pits  are  added  and 
the  capacity  of  the  power  house  is  increased,  both  of  which 
can  readily  be  done. 

The  roundhouse  forms  a  complete  circle,  and  has  50  avail- 


motives.  As  may  be  seen,  these  tracks  are  divided  into  two 
sections,  one  of  which  is  used  for  the  Middle  division  engines, 
while  the  larger  one  is  used  for  the  Pittsburgh  and  the  Cam- 
bria and  Clearfield  division  engines.  As  soon  as  the  locomo- 
tives which  have  been  placed  in  the  roundhouse  have  had  the 
necessary  work  done  upon  them  they  are  run  out  on  to  the 
storage  tracks,  so  that  the  roundhouse  is  used  for  repair  pur- 
poses only  and  not  for  storage,  as  is  the  usual  custom.  A 
100-ft.  turn  table  is  used  for  handling  the  engines  in  and 
out  of  the  roundhouse,  while  a  75-ft.  turn  table  at  the  end  of 
the  storage  tracks  is  used  for  turning  the  engines  which  do 
not  go  into  the  house,  so  that  they  will  head  out  of  the  ter- 
minal in  the  proper  direction.  A  study  of  the  general  plan 
indicates  that  careful  provision  has  been  made  for  a  free  move- 
ment of  the  engines  both  in  and  out.  The  site  of  the  terminal 
was  formerly  a  large  swamp,  and  it  is  built  entirely  on  filled 
ground  of  an  average  depth  of  about  12  ft. 

In  addition  to  the  features  mentioned  above  the  plant  in- 
cludes a  power  plant,  machine  shop,  oil  house,'  wash  house 
and  an  office  and  storehouse  building,  the  upper  part  of  which 
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no.   2 — ROUNDHOUSE,   SHOWING  TWO  OF  THE  STORAGE  TRACKS  AT  THE  LEFT. 


able  stalls,  four  of  which  are  equipped  with  drop  tables.  A 
space  corresponding  to  two  stalls  is  devoted  to  a  passageway 
through  the  house,  as  indicated  on  the  general  plan.  Engines 
are  only  placed  In  the  roundhouse  when  they  require  what  is 
known  as  heavy  running  repairs  or  when  the  boilers  require 
washing.  Engines  which  require  only  very  light  repairs  or 
none  at  all  are  placed  on  the  storage  tracks. 

Locomotives  coming  into  the  terminal  are  first  placed  on 
the  inspection  pits,  and  after  careful  inspection  pass  on  to 
the  ash  pits,  after  which  they  take  coal,  sand  and  water,  and 
are  then  either  run  into  the  roundhouse  or  on  to  the  storage 
tracks.   The  storage  tracks  have  a  capacity  for  about  200  loco- 


is  fitted  with  accommodations  for  the  engine  crews  which 
have  to  lay  over  at  this  point. 

INSPECTION  PITS. 

Two  75-ft  inspection  pits  are  provided,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  approach  to  the  coal  wharf.  It  is  the  intention  to  have 
these  covered  over,  as  Indicated  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  although 
this  has  not  yet  been  done.  There  is  a  passageway  between 
the  pits,  so  that  the  inspectors  can  easily  pass  from  one  to 
the  other.  Ordinarily  it  takes  about  three  minutes  to  make 
a  careful  Inspection  of  a  locomotive.  This  requires  one  in- 
spector on  either  side  of  the  engine  and  one  underneath  in  the 
pit    In  addition  there  is  one  airbrake  inspector  on  the  out- 
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FIG.    1 — ARRANGEMENT  OF  EAST   ALTOONA   FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVE   TERMINAL. 


side  and  one  in  ttie  cab,  who  also  examines  the  throttle  pack- 
ing and  the  cab  fittings.  The  foreman  inspector  examines  the 
boiler  washout  and  the  staybolt  tags,  and  determines  as  to 
whether  the  locomotive  is  to  go  into  the  roundhouse  or  on  to 
the  storage  tracks.  The  walls  and  floors  of  the  pits  are  of 
concrete,  and  so  designed  that  water  falling  from  the  locomo- 
tive will  quickly  drain  off.  The  structure  which  is  to  be  placed 
above  the  pits  will  have  a  light  steel  framework,  open  at  both 
ends,  and  the  side  walls  will  consist  largely  of  windows.  A 
smokejack  will  be  placed  near  each  end. 

ASH  PITS. 

About  280  ft.  beyond  the  inspection  pits  are  four  ash  pits, 
two  on  either  side  of  the  approach  to  the  coal  wharf;  each  is 
240  ft.  long  and  will  hold  four  engines.    These  pits  are  about 


trucks  which  carry  ash  buckets  having  a  capacity  of  48  1-5 
cubic  feet  each.  These  buckets,  shown  In  detail  In  Fig.  8, 
are  placed  under  the  engine  when  It  comes  over  the  ash  pit, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  ash  pan  and  one  under  the  front  end. 
After  the  locomotive  has  passed  off  the  pit  and  the  ashes  have 
been  wet  down,  the  buckets  are  hoisted  and  dumped  Into  the 
cinder  cars,  which  are  placed  on  tracks  parallel  to  the  pits. 
A  5-ton  electric  traveling  crane  extends  over  each  set  of  pits 
and  ash-car  tracks.  The  hoist  operates  at  a  speed  of  85  fL 
per  minute;  the  trolley  at  the  rate  of  150  ft.  per  minute,  and 
the  bridge  at  a  rate  of  400  ft  per  minute.  When  the  ash 
buckets  are  ready  to  dump,  they  are  hoisted  high  enough  so 
that  the  two  arms  on  the  bucket  come  into  contact  with  the 
frame  work  extending  down  from  the  crane  bridge  and  the 


FIO.  3 — CROSS  SECTION  AT  INSPECTION  PITS,   SHOWING   CONNECTING         PASSAGEWAY. 


4  ft.  deep,  and  the  walls  are  of  hard,  burnt  red  brick  resting 
upon  concrete  foundations.  The  construction  is  shown  In 
detail  In  Fig.  7.  The  pits  drain  Into  manholes  fitted  with 
removable  perforated  linings,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  a 
couple  of  feet  below  the  center  of  the  sewer  pipe.  Cinders 
and  dirt  settle  to  the  bottom  of  these  linings,  or  vessels,  and, 
as  the  dirt  accumulates,  they  may  be  removed  and  emptied. 
The  narrow-gauge  track  on  the  floor  of  the  pit  Is  for  the 


bucket  Is  forced  open.    The  crane  runways  are  placed  on  struc- 
tural steel  supports,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

COAL  WHABF. 

The  coal  wharf  has  fifteen  double  coal  pockets,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  2,136  cubic  feet,  half  of  which  discharges  on  each 
side  of  the  wharf.  Provision  is  made  for  six  additional 
pockets.  If  they  should  be  required  In  the  future.  The  wharf 
and  the  trestle  leading  to  it  are  of  timber  construction  and 
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EAST    ALTOONA  FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVE  TERMINAL. 


PE.N  .NS  Y  LVAN  I  a    R  a  I  l,Kt)A  l>. 


I. 


The  freight  locomotive  terniinal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, at  Blair  Furnace,  or  Kast  Altoona,  Pa.,  which  was  put 
into  operation  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  is  the  iarjjesl 
and  most  complete  locomotive  terminal  in  the  world.  Engines 
for  three  divisions — the  Middle,  the  Pittsburgh  and  the  Cambria 
and  Clearfield — use  this  terminal.  At  the  present  time  about 
oUO  engines  are  being  handled  daily,  and  on  last  Christmas  Day 
214  locomotives  were  in  the  terminal  at  one  time.  An  average 
of  30  boilers  are  Washed  each  day.  It  will  undoubtedly  be 
possible  to  handle  a  considerably  larger  nuniber  of  engines  per 
day,  especially  if  another  set  of  inspection  pits  are  added  and 
the  capacity  of  the  power  house  is  increased,  both  of  which 
(an  readily  be  done. 

The  roundhouse  forms  a  comi)lete  circle,  and  has  50  avail- 


motives.  As  may  be  seen,  these  tracks  are  divided  into  two 
sections,  one  of  which  is  used  for  the  Middle  division  engines, 
while  the  larger  one  is  used  for  the  Pittsburgh  and  the  Cam- 
bjia  and  Clearfield  division  engines.  As  soon  as  the  locomo- 
tives which  have  been  placed  in  the  roundhouse  have  had  the 
necessary  work  done  upon  them  they  are  run  out  on  to  the 
storage  tracks,  so  that  the  roundhouse  is  used  for  repair  pur- 
l)oses  only  and  not  for  storage,  as  is  the  usual  custom.  A 
lOii-fi.  turn  table  is  used  for  handling  the  engines  in  and 
out  of  the  roundhouse,  while  a  75-ft.  turn  table  at  the  end  of 
ihe  storage  tracks  is  used  for  turning  the  engines  which  do 
not  go  into  the  house,  so  that  they  will  head  out  of  the  ter- 
minal in  the  proper  direction.  A  study  of  the  general  plan 
indicates  that  careful  provision  has  been  made  for  a  free  move- 
ment of  the  engines  both  in  and  out.  The  site  of  the  terminal 
was  fornterly  a  large  swamp,  and  it  is  built  entirely  on  filled 
ground  of  an  average  dei)th  of  about  12  ft. 

In  addition  to  the  features  mentioned  above  the  plant  in- 
chidea  a  power  plant,  machine  shop,  oil  house/  wash  house 
and  an  office  and  storehouse  building,  the  upper  part  of  which 


t'Ui.   2 — aOf.NDIIOUSE,   SHOWING  TWO  OK  THE   STOa.\l.E   TR.VCKS   AT   TIIK    I.Krf. 


able  stalls,  four  of  which  are  equipped  with  drop  tables.  A 
space  corresponding  to  two  stalls  is  devoted  to  a  passageway 
through  the  house,  as  indicated  on  the  general  plan.  Engines 
are  only  placed  in  the  roundhouse  when  they  require  what  is 
known  as  heavy  running  repairs  or  when  the  boilers  require 
washing.  Engines  which  require  only  very  light  repairs  or 
none  at  all  are  placed  on  the  storage  tracks. 

Locomotives  coming  into  the  terminal  are  first  placed  on 
the  inspection  pits,  and  after  careful  inspection  pass  on  to 
the  ash  pits,  after  which  they  take  coal,  sand  and  water,  and 
are  then  either  run  Into  the  roundhouse  or  on  to  the  storage 
tracks.    The  storage  tracks  have  a  capacity  for  about  200  loco- 


is    fitted    with    accommodations    for    the    engine    crews    which 
have  to  lay  over  at  this  point. 

INSPECTION   PITS. 

Two  75-ft.  inspection  pits  are  provided,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  approach  to  the  coal  wharf.  It  is  the  intention  to  have 
these  covered  over,  as  indicated  In  Figs.  3  and  4,  although 
this  has  not  yet  been  done.  There  is  a  passageway  between 
the  pits,  so  that  the  inspectors  can  easily  pass  from  one  to 
the  other.  Ordinarily  it  takes  about  three  minutes  to  make 
a  careful  Inspection  of  a  locomotive.  This  requires  one  in- 
spector on  either  side  of  the  engine  and  one  underneath  In  the 
pit    In  addition  there  is  one  airbrake  Inspector  on  the  out* 
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IW.    1 — AKUAXCEMENT  OF   EAST   ALTOONA   FRKIOIIT   LOCOMOTIVE   TEBMlXAt. 


.side  and  one  in  the  cab,  wlio  also  examines  llie  throttle  pack- 
ing and  the  cab  fittings.  The  foreman  inspector  examines  the 
boiler  washout  and  the  staybolt  tags,  and  determines  as  to 
whether  the  locomotive  is  to  go  into  the  roundhouse  or  on  to 
I  lie  storage  tracks.  The  walls  and  floors  of  the  pits  are  of 
concrete,  and  so  designed  that  water  falling  from  the  locomo- 
tive will  quickly  drain  off.  The  structure  which  is  to  be  placed 
above  the  pits  will  have  a  light  s(eel  framework,  open  at  both 
ends,  and  the  side  walls  will  consist  largely  of  windows.:^, 
smokejack  will  be  placed  near  each  end. 

ASn   PITS. 

About  280  ft.  beyond  the  inspection  pits  are  four  ash  pits, 
two  on  either  side  of  the  approach  to  the  coal  wharf;  each  is 
240  ft.  long  and  will  hold  four  engines.    Tliese  pits  are  about 


trucks  which  carry  ash  buckets  having  a  capacity  of  48  1-5 
cubic  feet  each.  Tliese  buckets,  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  8, 
are  placed  under  the  engine  when  it  comes  over  the  ash  pit, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  ash  pan  and  one  under  the  front  end. 
After  the  locoraolive  has  passed  oft  the  pit  and  the  ashes  have 
been  wet  down,  the  buckets  are  hoisted  and  dumped  into  the 
cinder  cars,  which  are  placed  on  tracks  parallel  to  the  pits. 
A  5-ton  electric  traveling  crane  extends  over  each  set  of  pits 
and  ash-car  tracks.  The  hoist  opei-ates  at  a  speed  of  85  ft. 
per  minute;  the  trolley  at  the  rate  of  150  ft.  pei-  minute,  and 
the  bridge  at  a  rate  of  400  ft  per  minute.  When  the  ash 
buckets  are  ready  to  dump,  they  are  hoisted  high  enough  so 
that  the  two  arms  on  the  bucket  come  into  contact  with  the 
framework  extending  down  from  the  crane  bridge  and  the 


FIG.   3 — CBOSS   SECTION    AT   INSPECTION    PITS,  SHOWING    CONNECTING  PASSAGEWAY. 


4  ft.  deep,  and  the  walls  are  of  hard,  burnt  red  brick  resting 
upon  concrete  foundations.  The  construction  is  shown  in 
detail  in  Fig.  7.  The  pits  drain  into  manholes  fitted  with 
removable  perforated  linings,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  a 
couple  of  feet  below  the  center  of  the  sewer  pipe.  Cinders 
and  dirt  settle  to  the  bottom  of  these  linings,  or  vessels,  and, 
as  the  dirt  accumulates,  they  may  be  removed  and  emptied. 
The  narrow-gauge  track  on  the  floor  of  the  pit  is  for  the 


bucket  is  forced  open.    The  crane  runways  are  placed  on  struc- 
tural steel  supports,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

COAI-    WHARF. 

■  The  coal  wharf  has  fifteen  double  coal  pockets,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  2,1?.6  cubic  feet,  half  of  which  discharges  on  each 
side  of  the  wharf.  Provision  Ik  made  for  six  additional 
pockets,  if  they  should  be  required  in  the  future.  The  wharf 
and  the  trestle  leading  to  it  are  of  timber  construction  and 
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FIG.   4 — LONGITXJDINAL  SECTION   THBOUGH  INSPECTION   PIT. 
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'  Half  Cross  Section  tliroiigk  Ash  Pits  and  Crane  Bunwayb 
FIG.    5 ASH   PITS   AND   TaAVELLING    CBANE. 


no.   8— ASU   BUCKET   AND   TBUCK. 


the  coal  pockets  are  supported  by  heavy  concrete  piers.  The 
approach  to  the  coal  wharf  is  on  3.88  per  cent  grade.  The 
top  of  the  wharf  is  36  ft.  above  the  ground  level.  The  wharf 
has  a  capacity,  for  about  800  tons  of  coal:  at  the  present  time 
about  1,500  tons  are  being  used  daily.  Part  of  the  coal  pockets 
are  equipped  with  a  special  design  of  Link  Belt  undercut  gate 
and  part  with  a  pneumatically  operated  gate,  designed  by  the 
railroad  and  illustrated  in  detail  in  Fig.  12.  The  air  cylinder 
which  operates  this  door  is  6  in.  inside  diameter.  Air  may 
be  admitted  at  either  end,  depending  upon  whether  the  door  is 
to  be  opened  or  closed.  In  the  illustration  the  door  is  shown 
closed;  when  open,  it  drops  so  that  the  flange  at  the  top  of 
the  door  fits  over  the  top  of  the  coal  chute.  The  deflector  at 
the  end  of  the  chute  guides  the  coal  toward  the  middle  of  the 
tank. 

SANDING    APPARATUS. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  sanding  apparatus,  which 
takes  up  about  36  ft.  at  the  end  of  the  coal  wharf,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  13.  Wet  sand  is  delivered  directly  from  the  cars  on  the 
top  of  the  wharf  to  the  wet  sand  bins  through  trap  doors. 
Wet  sand  is  also  stored  between  the  concrete  piers  of  the  coal 
wharf  and  can  be  delivered  to  the  wet  sand  bins  by  a  bucket 
elevator.  Directly  underneath  each  of  the  two  wet  sand  bins 
is  a  sand  dryer  (Fig.  14)  which  has  a  drying  capacity  of  2,000. 
lbs.  per  hour.  A  simple  slide-valve  regulates  the  flow  of  sand 
from  the  bin  to  the  hopper.  The  sand,  as  it  dries,  passes 
through  the  No.  12  wire  netting,  3V^  mesh,  which  is  arranged 
in  a  cylinder  around  the  stove,  and  stands  almost  "ertically. 
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11«.   9 — OOAL  WHABF. 


FIG.  7 — CROSS  SECTION  THBOUGH  ASH  PIT. 

The  pebbles  sift  to  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  and  slides  are 
arranged  at  intervals  so  that  they  may  be  removed  when  neces- 
sary. The  li/^-in.  wrought  iron  pipe  which  coils  about  the  stove 
has  130-%-in.  holes  drilled  in  its  bottom.  The  moisture  in  the 
sand,  as  it  takes  the  form  of  steam,  passes  off  through  this 
escape  pipe,  which  connects  with  the  chimney. 

The  dry  sand,  as  it  falls  from  the  stove,  passes  through  a 
double  screen  consisting  of  a  No.  19  wire,  12  mesh,  on  a  No.  11 
wire,  2%  mesh.  This  is  arranged  on  a  slope  so  that  the  peb- 
bles will  be  thrown  off  to  one  side.  The  sand  falls  into  a 
hopper  which  connects  with  a  tank,  or  sand  reservoir,  which 
has  an  Inside  diameter  of  2  ft.  6  Ins.  and  is  about  3  ft.  8  ins. 
high  inside.  When  the  tank  becomes  filled,  the  operator  turns 
an  air  valve  which,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  admits  air 
to  the  small  cylinder,  closing  the  plug  valve  between  the 
hopper  and  the  tank,  and  also  admits  air  into  the  reservoir 
and  forces  the  sand  out  through  the  2-in.  pipe  at  its  bottom  and 
up  into  the  dry  sand  bins.  In  a  more  recent  installation,  the 
2-Iu.  pipe  is  carried  vertically  through  the  top  of  the  reservoir. 


FIG.   11 — SECTION   THBOUGir   COAL  BIN. 


FIG.  6 — ASH  PITS  AND  TBAVEIXING  CBANE. 
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the  coal  pockets  are  supported  by  heavy  concrete  piers.  The 
approach  to  the  coal  wharf  is  on  3.88  per  cent,  grade.  The 
lop  of  the  wharf  is  30  ft.  above  the  ground  level.  The  wharf 
has  a  capacity  for  about  SOO  tons  of  coal:  at  the  present  time 
about  1,500  tons  are  being  used  daily.  Part  of  the  coal  pockets 
are  ecpiipped  with  a  special  design  of  Link  Belt  undercut  gate 
and  i)arl  wiih  a  pneumatically  operated  gate,  designed  by  the 
railroad  and  illustiated  in  detail  in  Fig.  12.  The  air  cylinder 
which  operates  this  door  is  6  in.  inside  diameter.  Air  may 
l>e  admitted  at  either  end,  depending  upon  whether  the  door  is 
to  be  opened  or  closed.  In  the  illustration  the  door  is  shown 
closed;  when  open,  it  drops  so  that  the  flange  at  the  top  of 
the  door  fits  over  the  top  of  the  coal  chute.  The  deflector  at 
the  end  of  the  chute  guides  the  coal  toward  the  middle  of  the 
lank. 

SANDI.NG    APPAB.VTUS. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  sanding  apparatus,  which 
lakes  up  about  30  ft.  at  the  end  of  the  coal  wharf,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  lo.  Wet  sand  is  delivered  directly  from  the  cars  on  the 
top  of  the  wharf  to  the  wet  sand  bins  through  trap  doors. 
Wet  sand  is  also  stored  between  the  concrete  piers  of  the  coal 
wharf  and  can  be  delivered  to  the  wet  sand  bins  by  a  bucket 
elevator.  Directly  underneath  each  of  the  two  wet  sand  bins 
is  a  sand  dryer  (Fig.  14)  which  has  a  drying  capacity  of  2,000 
lbs.  per  hour.  A  simple  slide-valve  regulates  the  flow  of  sand 
from  the  bin  to  the  hopper.  The  sand,  as  it  dries,  passes 
thiougli  the  No.  12  wire  netting,  3V2  mesh,  which  is  arranged 
in  a  cylinder  around  the  stove,  and  stands  almost  vertically. 
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tUi.  7 — CROSS  SECTION  THBOUGH  ASH  PJT. 

The  pebbles  sift  to  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  and  slides  are 
arranged  at  intervals  so  that  they  may  be  removed  when  neces- 
sary. The  I'/i-in.  wrought  iron  pipe  which  coils  about  the  stove 
has  130-^,4-in.  holes  drilled  in  its  bottom.  The  moisture  in  the 
sand,  as  it  takes  the  form  of  steam,  passes  off  through  this . 
escape  pipe,  which  connects  with  the  chimney.  "     ' 

The  dry  sand,  as  it  falls  from  the  stove,  passes  through  a 
double  screen  consisting  of  a  No.  19  wire,  12  mesh,  on  a  Xo.  11 
wire,  2y2  mesh.  This  is  arranged  on  a  slope  so  that  the  peb- 
bles will  be  thrown  off  to  one  side.  The  sand  falls  into  a 
hopper  which  connects  with  a  tank,  or  sand  reservoir,  which 
has  an  inside  diameter  of  2  ft.  6  ins.  and  is  about  3  ft.  8  ins. 
high  inside.  When  the  tank  becomes  filled,  the  operator  turns 
an  air  valve  which,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  admits  air 
to  the  small  cylinder,  closing  the  plug  valve  between  the 
hopper  and  the  tank,  and  also  admits  air  into  the  reservoir 
and  forces  the  sand  out  through  the  2-in.  pii)e  at  its  bottom  and 
up  into  the  dry  sand  bins.  In  a  more  recent  installation,  the 
2-ln.  pipe  is  carried  vertically  through  the  top  of  the  reservoir. 


FIG.ll— SECTIO.X    rilIK)U<;lI  COAL  BIN. 


FIG.  ^— ASH  ^IIS  AKO  XBAVELLING  CBANE. 
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FIG.  10 — COAL  WMABF  AND  ASH  PITS. 


no.   14 — SAIfD   DBTEB. 

as  shown  in  Fig.  15,  and  the  sharp  bend  shown  on  the  general 
drawing  (Fig.  13)  is  eliminated.  The  wearing  action  of  the 
sand  at  this  point  makes  it  necessary  to  renew  the  pipe  fre- 
quently, and  this  is  obviated  by  using  the  vertical  pipe.  The 
plug  valve  at  the  top  of  the  sand  reservoir  is  of  steel,  case 
hardened,  and  seats  on  a  sharp-edged  ring.  As  soon  as  the 
reservoir  Is  emptied  the  air  is  shut  ofT,  and  the  coil  spring  in 
the  small  cylinder  which  controls  the  valve  forces  the  piston 
downward  and  opens  the  valve. 

Tbe  dry  sand  bin  and  the  method  of  conveying  sand  to  the 
aagUf  Are  illustrated  In  Fig.  16.    The  spout  Is  made  of  No.  16 
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n«.  15 — DRY  SAND  ELEVATOB. 

galvanized  iron  and  Is  connected  to  the  casting  which  leads 
from  the  sand  bin  by  a  ball  joint.  The  spout  is  not  fastened 
to  this  casting,  but  Is  held  in  place  by  two  counterweights; 
it  is  thus  possible  to  move  the  spout  up  and  down  or  sidewise. 
The  sand  valve,  which  is  raised  off  its  seat  by  pulling  the  cord. 
Is  made  heavy  enough  to  quickly  drop  into  place  when  the 
cord  is  released.  Any  sand  which  may  remain  In  the  ball 
Joint  falls  Into  the  funnel  when  the  spout  is  raised  and  is 
conducted  to  the  hopper  at  the  sand  reservoir;  as  the  spout  is 
elevated,  the  small  lid  at  its  end  drops  over  the  opening  and 
prevents  rain  or  moisture  from  entering. 
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FIG.  12 — PNEUMATICALLY  OPERATED  COAL  GATE, 


no.  16 — DBY  SAND  BIN  AND  DELIVEBT  APPABATUS. 


FIG.  13 — SECTIONS  THBOUOH 
SAND  HOUSE. 


STOBAGE    TBACKB. 

After  an  engine  has  been  Inspect- 
ed and  had  the  fire  and  front  end 
cleaned,  and  after  having  taken  coal, 
sand  and  water,  if  the  boiler  does 
not  require  washing  and  no  heavy 
repairs  are  needed,  it  passes  around 
the  side  of  the  roundhouse  to  the 
storage  tracks.  Each  storage  track 
holds  only  six  or  seven  engines,  and 
this,  in  connection  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  tracks  leading  to  and  from 
the  storage  tracks,  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  take  out  any  engine  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  trouble.  The 
tracks  are  spaced  15  ft.,  center  to 
center.  Steam  is  kept  up  and  the 
fires  are  looked  after  by  an  "engine 
watcher,"  each  watcher  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  engines  on  two 
tracks. 

The  75-ft.  turntable  at  the  end  of 
the  storage  tracks  is  driven  by  a 
12%  h.p.  General  Electric  220-volt 
motor.  The  design  and  construction 
of  the  table  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
100-ft.  table,  which  will  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  deacrip- 
tion  of  the  roundhouse. 

The  outside  track  of  tack  set  of 
storage  tracks  is  equippti  wlUl  a 
work  pit  ftbwt  200  %  \m%    Time 
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FIG.  14 — SAND  OBTER. 


TUi.   15 — DRY  SAND  ELEVATOR. 


as  shown  in  Fig.  15,  and  the  sharp  bend  shown  on  the  general 
drawing  (Fig.  13)  i.s  eliminated.  The  wearing  action  of  the 
sand  at  this  r>oint  makes  it  necessary  to  renew  the  pipe  fre- 
quently, and  this  is  obviated  by  using  the  vertical  pipe.  The 
{>lug  valve  at  the  top  of  the  sand  reservoir  is  of  steel,  case 
hardened,  and  seats  on  a  sharp-edged  ring.  As  soon  as  the 
resen-oir  is  emptied  the  air  is  shut  off.  and  the  coil  spring  in 
the  small  <  yllndfr  which  controls  the  valve  forces  the  piston 
dov.iuvard   and   opens  the  valve. 

The  dry  sand  bin  and  the  method  of  conveying  sand  to  the 
ecglne  are  Illustrated  In  Fig.  16.    The  spout  is  made  of  No,  16 


galvanized  iron  and  is  connected  to  the  casting  which  leads 
from  the  sand  bin  by  a  ball  joint.  The  spout  is  not  fastened 
to  this  easting,  but  is  held  in  place  by  two  counterweights; 
it  is  thus  possible  to  move  the  spout  up  and  down  or  sidewise. 
The  sand  valve,  which  is  raised  off  its  seat  by  pulling  the  cord, 
is  made  heavy  enough  to  quickly  drop  into  place  when  the 
cord  is  released.  Any  sand  which  may  remain  in  the  ball 
joint  falls  into  the  funnel  when  the  spout  is  raised  and  is 
conducted  to  the  hopper  at  tlie  sand  reservoir;  as  the  spout  is 
elevated,  the  small  lid  at  its  end  drops  over  the  opening  and 
prevents  rain  or  moisture  from  entering. 
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fiG.  13r— SKCTIO.\8  TiHW»l?(iH 
SAND  HOUSK. 
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S^IOUAOK    I  HACKS. 

Alier  an  engine  bas  been  inspect- 
ed and  had  the  fiie  and  front  end 
cleaned,  and  after  having  taken  coal, 
sand  and  water,  if  the  l>oiler  does 
not  require  wasbing  and  no  heavy 
repairs  are  needed,  it  passes  around 
the  side  of  the  roundhouse  to  the 
storage  tracks.  Ka<h  -storage  track 
holds  only  six  or  seven  engines,  and 
this,  in  connection  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  tracks  leading  to  and  from 
the  storage  tracks,  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  take  out  any  engine  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  trouble.  The 
tracks  arc  spaced  I.')  ft.,  renter  to 
center.  Steam  is  kept  up  and  the 
flres  are  looked  after  by  an  "engine 
watcher,"  each  watcher  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  engines  on  two 
tracks. 

The  75-ft.  turntable  at  the  end  of 
the  storage  tracks  is  driven  by  a 
A2%  h.p.  General  Electric  220-volt 
motor.  The  design  and  construction 
of  tin-  tabic  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
lOO-ft.  table,  which  will  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  des<  rip- 
tion  of  the  roundhouse. 

The  outi^idc  track  of  each  set  of 
stoiage  tracks  is  equipped  wltb  a 
work  pit  about  20(1  ft.  lemf.    T^ese 
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pits  are  used  for  making  light  repairs,  such  as  adjusting 
wedge  bolts,  tightening  up  loose  nuts  and  for  spong^ing  driving 
boxes. 

WATER   SUPPLY  FOB  LOCOMOITVES. 

There  are  two  12-inch  standpipes,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
coal  wharf,  opposite  the  coal  pockets,  and  there  are  three  more 
just  beyond  the  end  of  the  wharf  towards  the  roundhouse,  two 
on  one  side  of  the  wharf  and  one  on  the  other.  These  stand- 
pipes  are  placed  in  this  position  so  that  in  whichever  direction 
the  engine  is  heading,  or  whether  It  is  going  in  or  around  the 
house,  a  water  plug  will  be  convenient  to  the  tender  manhole 
at  the  same  time  that  the  sand  box  is  under  the  sand  spout. 


On  either  side  of  the  roundhouse,  between  the  ingoing  and  out- 
going tracks,  is  an  8  in,  emergency  standpipe,  which  is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  regular  high-pressure  service  supply 
line.  There  is  another  one  of  these  8-in.  emergency  standpipes 
just  beyond  the  roundhouse,  towards  the  storage  tracks.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  three  12-in.  standpipes  located  on 
the  outgoing  tracks,  two  of  these  on  the  side  used  by  the 
Pittsburgh  division  and  one  on  the  side  used  by  the  Middle 
division  engines.  The  12-in.  pipes  are  supplied  from  the  two 
large  water  tubs.  The  water  supply,  as  well  as  the  other 
features  of  the  terminal,  is  arranged  to  take  care  of  all  possi- 
ble emergencies. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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40-TON  STEEL  BOPPEB  CAB — PITTSBUBGH  AXP  LAKE  ERIE  SAILBOAP. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  EARLY  DESIGN  OF  STEEL  CAR. 


The  first  steel  car  built  for  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Rail- 
road was  one  of  the  first  steel  cars  to  be  placed  in  actual  ser- 
vice in  this  country,  and  is  a  very  important  one,  because  of 
the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  it  has  stood  the  very  heavy 
service  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  and  also  because  the 
various  features,  although  of  original  design,  were  not  pat- 
ented; in  fact,  for  this  reason  the  car  has  proved  rather  an 
important  factor  in  the  steel  car  patent  litigations  during  the 
past  few  years.        , 

The  car  is  of  the  hopper  type,  of  80,000  lbs.  nominal  ca- 
pacity, and  was  designed  and  built  during  the  latter  part  of 
1897  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Turner,  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  by 
the  Youngstown  Bridge  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  in  constant  service,  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  in  a  limestone  district,  where  the  service  is  specially 
severe  and  the  cars  are  always  loaded  to  their  maximum  ca- 
pacity. In  spite  of  this,  the  car  is  in  practically  as  good  con- 
dition to-day  as  when  it  was  placed  in  service,  eight  years  ago. 
In  all  that  time  there  is  no  record  of  any  repairs  being  made. 


40-TON    STEEX   HOPPEB   CAB — ^P.    &   L.    E.   B.    B. 

except  ordinary  repairs  to  the  draft  rigging.  Not  only  have 
no  repairs  been  necessary,  but  there  is  no  distortion  of  the 
top  sides,  ends  or  any  other  part  of  the  body  of  the  car. 

There  are  several  features  of  the  design,  such  as  the  stiffen- 
er  angle  on  the  top  of  the  sides  which  projects  inward,  and 
the  diagonal  braces  on  the  inside  of  the  side  sheets,  which  at 
the  present  time  would  be  considered  objectionable  because  of 
their  interfering  with  the  unloading  on  an  unloading  machine. 
The  car  is  undoubtedly  considerably  stronger  than  cars  of  the 
same  capacity  which  are  being  built  at  the  present  time,  and 
there  are  several  features  of  the  design  which  are  worthy  of 
careful  study  by  the  steel  car  designer  of  the  present  day. 

The  general  dimensions  are  as  follows: 

Height  over  the  sides ?.  .vrtyiiv^.. . ...  .9  ft.   1   in. 

Width  over  the  sides ; . . ...... .  .9  ft.  4%   Ids. 

I.<ength  over  the  ends  of  the  hopper. 29  ft. 

Width,  inside  clearance  at  top 8  ft.  4%  ins. 

Length,    inside   clearance   at  top 28    ft. 

Center  to  center  of  bolsters 20  ft.  11  ins. 

Trucls  wheel  base ..».,..,»;,.... 5  ft.  6  ins. 

Length  over  endsills.... »'♦>.*,'.»;.:.♦.....>». 31   ft. 

Cubic  capacity .iiv.  .....*:. . ; .,  .1,335  cu.  ft. 

Light  weight , .  ►. .... ... . .  .v>-. . . . 35,600  lbs. 

The  center  sills  are  12-in.  I  beams,  31.5  lbs.  per  foot,  and 
extend  the  full  length  of  the  car.  The  lower  inside  flange  is 
cut  off  for  a  distance  of  15%  ins.  near  each  end,  to  make  room 
for  the  draft  rigging.  The  end  sill  is  a  %-in.  bent  plate,  re- 
inforced by  a  3  X  3  X  5-16-in.  angle,  as  shown.  The  side  sheets, 
two  on  each  side  with  the  Joint  at  the  center,  are  reinforced 


at  both  the  top  and  the  bottom  by  6  by  3%  by  %-in.  angles, 
the  longer  leg  of  the  angle  being  at  right  angles  with  the  side 
sheet  and  projecting  inward.  In  addition  there  are  diagonal 
braces  on  the  inside  of  5  by  3  by  5-16-in.  angles,  with  the 
longer  leg  at  right  angles  to  the  side  sheet.  The  body  is  also 
tied  together  at  the  center  by  a  cross  girder  and  gusset,  as 
shown  on  the  general  plan.  This  makes  a  very  strong  and 
rigid  construction. 

There  are  two  hopper  doors,  and  as  the  opening  is  only 
4  ft.  3  ins.  wide  the  sides  of  the  hopper  are  sloped  inward 
toward  the  center  of  the  car.  The  center  sills  are  covered  by 
an  inverted  V-shaped  plate,  but  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
sills  are  unprotected.  The  drop  door  mechanism  is  known 
as  the  King  patent.  The  body  bolster,  which  is  shown  In  de- 
tail on  the  view  showing  the  general  arrangement  of  the  car, 
consists  of  a  5-16-in.  plate  with  angles  riveted  at  the  edges 
on  both  sides;  a  tie  plate  riveted  to  the  bottom  angles  passes 
underneath  the  center  sills.  The  ends  of  the  hopper  are  sup- 
ported at  the  corners  by  upright  5  by  6  by  %-in.  angles  and 
by  3  by  3  by  %-in.  angles  which  extend  diagonally  to  near 
the  center  of  the  car.  The  trucks  are  of  the  old  Schoen  pressed 
steel  type. 


LOCXDMOTIVE  AND  CAR   BEARINGS. 


In  a  communication  presented  before  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, by  Mr.  G.  M.  Basford,  he  stated  that  the 
unknown  quantities  in  the  matter  of  stresses  to  which 
locomotive  parts  are  subjected  place  locomotive  de- 
sign in  a  class  by  itself.  In  the  matter  of  locomotive 
bearings,  it  is  of  little  practical  use  to  study  the  co- 
efficient of  friction.  Rules  for  bearing  pressures, 
which  are  entirely  satisfactory  for  other  construction, 
will  not  answer  at  all  for  locomotives.  Bearing  areas 
for  locomotive  journals  are  determined  chiefly  by  the 
possibilities  of  lubrication.  They  are  affected  by  the 
very  severe  service  to  which  locomotives  are  subject, 
and  the  presence  of  dust,  sand,  ashes  and  cinders 
must  be  reckoned  with.  Concerning  locomotive  bear- 
ings, experience  has  shown  that  crank-pins  may  be 
loaded  to  from  1,500  to  1,700  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
These  bearings  are  subject  to  alternating  stresses, 
rendering  lubrication  relatively  easy,  and  lubrication 
is  really  the  limiting  factor  in  locomotive  bearings. 
Wrist-pins  may  be  loaded  to  about  4,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  because  their  rotary  motion  is  not  complete, 
and  the  thrust  changes  twice  in  every  revolution. 
With  journals  the  case  is  different.  For  locomotive  driving 
journals  it  has  been  found  that  the  following  figures  give  good 
service:  Passenger  locomotives,  about  190  lbs.  per  square 
inch;  freight  locomotives,  200  lbs.  per  square  inch;  switching 
locomotives,  220  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Car  and  tender  journals  present  the  condition  of  beams 
fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  more  or  less  uniformly.  In  these 
cases,  two  limitations  to  the  size  of  the  bearings  are  present- 
ed: The  fiber  stresses  of  the  journal  must  not  be  too  high; 
there  must  be  sufficient  bearing  area  to  insure  cool  running. 
As  a  rule,  the  various  sizes  of  axles  adopted  as  standard  by 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  may  be  loaded  slightly 
more  In  pounds  per  square  inch  of  projected  bearing  ar«a 
without  exceeding  the  allowable  fiber  stress,  than  would  b« 
permissible  to  provide  properly  against  heating;  but  both  of 
these  limitations  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Car  and  tender 
bearings  are  usually  loaded  from  300  to  325  lbs.  per  square 
inch  of  projected  area,  but  even  this  unit  load  is  misleading, 
because  in  parts  the  load  per  square  inch  of  actual  bearing 
area  may  be  very  much  higher  because  of  the  rough  character 
of  the  bearing. 


The  Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  report  for  1906  shows  a 
gross  earning  of  |67,500  per  mile,  probably  the  largest  amount 
of  any  rood  In  the  country. 
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TURNING  DRIVING  WHEELS. 


BY    GUSTAVE    GIBOUX.* 


With  a  powerful  up-to-date  driving  wlieel  lathe,  high  speed 
steel  tools  and  a  good  organization  it  is  possible  to  very 
greatly  increase  the  output  over  that  obtained  under  ordinary 
conditions.  The  reports  which  have  appeared  in  the  technical 
papers,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  received  by  many  with 
doubt,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  explain  in 
detail  just  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  increase  the  output 
at  the  Angus  shops. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  different  makes   of  driving 


output  of  some  expensive  and  modern  wheel  lathes  which  have 
been  installed. 

The  following  statements  are  based  upon  the  results  ob- 
tained from  a  90-ia.  driving  wheel  lathe,  direct  motor  driven, 
weighing  100,000  lbs.,  which  has  been  forced  and  has  been  in 
(Jaily  service  for  over  twelve  months  and  all  it  has  cost  lor 
repairs  during  that  time,  both  labor  and  material,  would  be 
covered  by  a  ten  dollar  bill.  Such  a  machine  should  be  set 
upon  a  good  solid  foundation  with  the  top  of  the  base  plate 
or  bed  practically  level  with  the  shop  floor.  The  openings  In 
the  bed  plate,  or  pit,  should  be  covered  so  as  to  prevent  work- 
men from  being  hurt  by  falling  or  getting  caught  in  them, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  dirt  and  cuttings. 


FRONT  VIEW  WITH  SHELF  FOB  TOOLS  REMOVED  IN  OBOEB  TO  PBE8BNT  A   BRITBB  VIEW  OF  THE  MAOHnOL 
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90-INCH    DRIVING    WHEEL    LATHE— ANGUS    SHOPS. 


wheel  lathes  on  the  market  there  is  more  or  less  difFerence  as  to 
the  amount  of  work  which  they  can  turn  out  In  a  given  time; 
even  the  best  one  might  be  a  disappointment  to  those  who  paid  a 
high  price  for  it  if  attention  and  consideration  were  not  given 
to  the  conditions  and  organization  surrounding  it,  for  these 
are  as  important  to  the  output  as  the  machine  itself  and  one 
is  of  little  use  without  the  other;  perhaps  it  is  Just  these  two 
things  which  have  caused  disappointment  because  of  the  small 


'CuMdian  Pacific  Railway,   Augus  Shops. 


and  thus  keep  the  surroundings  cleaner  and  more  comfortable 
for  the  workmen. 

Qood  sheet  iron  shoots  with  flanges  should  be  fastened  to 
the  tool  posts  or  rests  so  as  to  catch  the  cuttings  as  they  fall 
from  the  tools,  and  slide  them  down  towards  the  back  of 
the  machine  where  the  helper  can  conveniently  remove  them 
without  danger  and  without  interfering  with  the  operator 
or  the  running  of  the  machine.  On  the  front  side  of  the 
machine,  or  the  operator  side,  a  good  platform  of  conven- 


^BBUABT,  1966. 
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lent  height  and  the  full  length  of  the  machine  should  be  built 
and  upon  it  a  shelf  should  be  placed  for  keeping  tools,  etc. 
The  height  of  this  shelf  should  be  about  the  same  as  the  tool 
rests,  for  the  convenience  of  the  operator  in  handling  the 
heavy  tools  to  and  from  the  machine  with  as  little  difficulty 
and  exertion  as  possible.  It  is  also  important  to  have  a  full 
set  of  good  wrenches.  Two  long  handle  wrenches  should  be 
kept,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tail  stock  to  loosen  or  fasten  It, 


CHIPS   FBOM   BOUOHING   CUT   ON    A    PAIB  OF   DBIVING    WHEEL   TIRES. 

one  for  the  helper  and  one  for  the  operator  so  that  both  can 
do  their  side  at  the  same  time  and  not  have  to  strain  them- 
selves or  get  on  their  knees  to  tighten  and 
loosen  the  tail  stock  when  removing  or  put- 
ting a  pair  of  wheels  in  the  machine.  The 
same  wrench  at  the  back  of  the  machine 
can  also  be  used  by  helper  in  loosening  or 
tightening  up  driving  dog  clamps,  while 
the  wrench  on  the  operator  side  can  be 
used  for  the  last  or  hard  tightening  down 
or  loosening  of  nuts  or  studs  of  the  clamps 
for  the  tools  in  the  tool  post;  a  shorter 
handle  wrench  should  be  kept  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  operator  for  the  first  or 
light  tightening  down  or  last  or  light 
loosening  of  the  tool  post  stud  nuts. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have 
the  very  best  kind  of  driving  dogs,  and 
we  have  found  the  patented  driving  wheel 
lathe  dogs  known  as  the  "Sure  Grip 
Drivers,"  which  are  comparatively  small 
and  simple  but  very  efficient,  to  give  the 
best  results.  Four  of  these  dogs  are  bolted 
on  each  face  plate  with  only  one  bolt  in 
each  dog,  which  bolt  fits  in  one  of  the  slots 
of  the  face  plate,  so  that  it  is  easy  and 
quick  to  adjust  them  to  different  diameters 
of  wheels  when  once  the  face  plates 
have  been  graduated  for  these  different  diameters.  A  full 
description  of  the  "Sure  Grip  Drivers"  appeared  on  page  439 
of  this  journal  for  November,  1904.  With  these  driving  dogs 
the  wheels  or  tires  are  clamped  solid  to  the  face  plate,  and 


the  jarring  or  vibration  which  occurs  when  using  dogs  driv- 
ing on  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  is  done  away  with.  In  twelve 
months  time  all  the  expense  we  have  had  with  them  has  been 
to  renew  the  clamp  bolts  because  of  some  breaking  in  the 
threads  and  some  of  the  heads  pulling  off. 

The  question  of  the  tool  equipment  is  one  of  very  great 
importance  and  nothing  but  the  very  best,  toughest,  hig^ 
speed  tool  steel  should  be  used  and  here  is  where  a  mistake 
is  often  made,  which  considerably  reduces  the  output  of  the 
machine,  and  that  Is  in  persistently  using  too  small  a  size  of 
steel  for  the  sake  of  economy,  for  such  an  equipment  is  ex- 
pensive. The  new  machine  to  do  better  than  the  old  one 
must  have  tools  capable  of  standing  to  the  capacity  or  power 
of  the  machine,  and  on  such  powerful  machines  you  cannot 
afford  to  take  chances  of  breaking  high  price  steel  which,  by 
breaking,  is  also  liable  to  damage  the  machine  and  in  the 
long  run  will  prove  more  expensive  than  to  have  used  the 
proper  size  of  steel  from  the  start  and  kept  up  the  maximum 
output  of  the  machine. 

For  the  roughing  out  and  flange  forming  tools  it  is  recom- 
mended to  use  high  speed  steel  1^  ins.  wide  by  3  ins.  deep 
of  the  best  and  toughest  kind,  and  even  tools  of  this  size  of 
certain  kinds  of  high  speed  steel  will  break.  Tools  of  this 
size  are  easy  to  keep  to  shape,  the  nose  on  the  roughing  out 
tools  does  not  flatten  so  quickly,  and  it  is  an  easy  size  to  dress 
to  shape.  In  dressing  the  tools  it  is  important  that  the  head 
be  not  too  high  over  the  body  of  the  steel  or  the  operator 
will  loose  time  in  loosening  or  tightening  down  the  clamps  in 
the  tool  post.  For  those  who  prefer  using  built-up  tools  or 
tool  holders  for  finishing  or  scraping  tools  it  is  advisable  that 
the  body  of  such  tools  should  be  made  3  ins.  in  height  or 
depth,  with  countersunk  head  bolts  and  a  recess  for  nuts,  so 
the  tools  can  be  put  in  and  taken  out  of  the  tool  posts  with- 
out necessarily  unscrewing  stud  nuts,  or,  if  of  smaller  size, 
without  adding  a  liner  to  make  up  for  the  difference  in  the 
height. 

Figure  1  shows  the  tool  for  roughing  out  the  tread  and  fhe 
flange;  Fig.  2,  the  flange  (inside)  and  throat  finishing  or 
scraping  tool;  Fig.  3,  the  flange  (outside  or  back)  finishing 
or  scraping  tool;  Fig.  4,  the  tread  (flange  and  blind  tire)  fin- 
ishing or  scraping  tool;  Fig.  5,  the  taper  or  bevel  tool  with 
radius  for  either  flange  or  blind  tire  finishing  or  scraping 
tools;  Fig.  6,  is  a  tool  used  to  remove  hard  spots  on  the  tread 
of   the  tire   which   cannot  very    well   be   taken   out  with    tb« 


CHIPS  FBOM  FITS^ISHING  CUTS.      CEPTTEB  ONES  AT  BEAB,   1%   INCHES  X  3-32  INCH;   THOSE 

ON   EITHEB   SIDE  1    INCH   X    V*    INCH;    CENTBE   ONES    IN    FBONT 

3%   INCHES  WIDE  FBOM  FOBMING  TOOLS. 


roughing  tool.  With  such  a  tool  It  is  possible  to  get  und«r 
the  hard  spot  and  cut  it  out  or  raise  it  like  a  shell.  With  a 
set  of  these  tools  tires  can  be  turned  up  very  quickly  and 
finished  very  smooth  in  a  short  time. 
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TURNING  DRIVING  WHEELS. 


BY    GUSTAVK    IjlBOLX.* 


With  a  powerful  up-lo-dale  driviug  wliool  lathe,  high  speed 
steel  tools  and  a  good  organization  it  is  possible  to  very 
greatly  increase  the  output  over  that  obtained  under  ordinary 
conditions.  The  reports  which  have  appeared  in  the  technical 
l)apers,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  received  by  many  with 
doubt,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  explain  in 
detail  just  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  increase  the  output 
at  the  Angus  shops. 

While   there  are   a   number  ot   different  makes   of  driving 


output  of  some  expensive  and  modern  wheel  lathes  which  have 
been  installed. 

The  following  statements  are  based  upon  the  results  ob- 
tained from  a  l>«»-in.  driving  wheel  lathe,  direct  motor  driven, 
wciulnny  j(M(,(Mt(t  ibi,.,  \vhi<h  has  been  forced  and  has  been  in 
(liiily  service  for  over  twelve  months  and  all  it  has  cost  for 
repairs  during  that  time,  both  labor  and  material,  would  be 
covered  by  a  ten  dollar  bill.  Such  a  machine  should  be  set 
upon  a  good  solid  foundation  with  the  top  of  the  base  plate 
or  bed  practically  level  with  the  shop  floor.  The  openings  in 
the  bed  plate,  or  pit,  should  be  covered  so  as  to  prevent  work- 
men from  being  hurt  by  falling  or  getting  caught  in  them, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  dirt  and  cuttings, 


KKONT  VIEW  WriTH  SHELF  FOR  TOOLS  BEAtOVED  IV  OBDER  TO  PRESENT  A    PKTT^  VIEW  OF  THE   MACHINE. 


RFAR   VIEW,    SH«»WIMi    SHEtl    IRON    CHUTE    FOR   CUTTINGS. 

yu-ixcn   DKivixG  wheel  lathe— ang us  shops. 


wheel  lathes  on  the  market  there  is  more  or  less  difference  as  to 
the  amount  of  work  which  they  can  turn  out  In  a  given  time; 
even  the  best  one  might  be  a  disappointment  to  those  who  paid  a 
high  price  for  it  if  attention  and  consideration  were  not  given 
to  the  conditions  and  organization  surrounding  it,  for  these 
are  as  important  to  the  output  as  the  machine  itself  and  one 
is  of  little  use  without  the  other;  perhaps  it  is  just  these  two 
things  which  have  caused  disappointment  because  of  the  small 


'Canadian    Pacific    Railway,    Augus    Shop:;. 


jiiiil  ihus  keep  the  surroundings  cleaner  and  more  comfortable 
for  the  workmen, 

Good  slieei  iron  shoots  with  flanges  should  be  fastened  to 
the  tool  posts  or  rests  so  as  to  catch  the  cuttings  as  they  fall 
from  the  tools,  and  slide  them  down  towards  the  back  of 
the  machine  where  the  helper  can  conveniently  remove  them 
without  danger  and  without  interfering  with  the  operator 
or  the  running  of  the  machine.  On  the  front  side  of  the 
machine,   or   the   operator   side,   a   good   platform   of   conTen- 
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ieut  height  and  the  lull  length  ot  the  machine  should  be  built 
and  upon  it  a  shelf  should  be  placed  for  keeping  tools,  etc 
The  height  of  this  shelf  should  be  about  the  same  as  the  tool 
rests,  for  the  convenience  of  the  operator  in  handling  the 
heavy  tools  to  and  from  the  machine  with  as  litile  difficulty 
and  exertion  as  possible.  It  is  also  important  to  have  a  full 
set  of  good  wrenches.  Two  long  handle  wrenches  should  be 
kept,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tail  stock  to  loosen  or  fasten  it, 


CHIPS   FBOM   BOUGHING   CUT   OPT    A    PAIB   OF   nBIVIXG    WIIEKT,   TIRES. 

one  for  the  helper  and  one  for  the  operator  so  that  both  can 
do  their  side  at  the  »ame  time  and  not  have  to  strain  them- 
selves or  get  on  their  knees  to  tighten  and 
loosen  the  tail  stock  when  removing  or  put- 
ling  a  pair  of  wheels  in  the  machine.  The 
same  wrench  at  the  back  of  the  machine 
can  also  be  used  by  heli»er  in  loosening  or 
tightening  up  driving  dog  clamps,  while 
ihe  wrench  on  the  operator  side  can  be 
used  for  the  last  or  hard  tightening  down 
or  loosening  of  nuts  or  studs  of  the  clamps 
for  the  tools  in  the  tool  post;  a  shorter 
handle  wrench  should  be  kept  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  operator  for  the  first  or 
light  tightening  down  or  last  or  light 
loosening  of  the  tool  post  stud  nuts. 

it  is  of  the  Jitmost  importance  to  have 
the  very  best  kind  of  driving  dogs,  and 
we  have  found  the  patented  driving  wheel 
lathe  dogs  known  as  the  "Sure  Grip 
Drivers,"  which  are  comparatively  small 
and  simple  but  very  efficient,  to  give  the 
best  results.  Four  of  these  dogs  ai-e  bolted 
on  each  face  plate  with  only  one  bolt  in 
each  dog,  which  bolt  fits  in  one  of  the  slots 
of  the  face  plate,  so  that  it  is  easy  and 
quick  to  adjust  them  to  different  diameters 
of  wheels  when  once  the  face  plates 
have  been  graduated  for  these  different  diameters.  A  full 
description  of  the  "Sure  Grip  Drivers"  appeared  on  page  43i) 
of  this  journal  for  November,  1904,  With  these  driving  dogs 
the  wheels  or  tires  are  clamped  solid  to  the  face  plate,  and 


the  jarring  or  vibration  which  occurs  when  using  dogs  driv- 
ing on  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  is  done  away  with.  In  twelve 
months  time  all  the  expense  we  have  had  with  them  has  been 
lo  renew  the  clamp  bolts  because  of  bome  breaking  in  ihe 
tlireads  and  some  of  the  heads  pulling  off. 

The  question  of  the  tool  equipment  is  one  of  very  great 
importance  and  nothing  but  the  very  best,  toughest,  high 
speed  tool  steel  should  be  used  and  here  is  where  a  mistake 
is  often  made,  which  considerably  reduces  the  output  of  the 
machine,  and  that  is  in  persistently  using  too  small  a  size  of 
feteel  for  the  sake  of  economy,  for  such  an  equipment  Is  ex- 
pensive. The  new  machine  to  do  belter  than  the  old  one 
must  have  tools  capable  of  standing  to  the  capaciiy  or  power 
of  the  machine,  and  on  such  powerful  machines  you  cannot 
afford  to  take  chances  of  breaking  high  price  steel  which,  by 
breaking,  is  also  liable  to  damage  the  machine  and  in  the 
long  run  will  prove  more  expensive  than  to  have  used  the 
proper  size  of  sieel  from  the  start  and  kept  up  ihe  maximum 
output    of   the   machine. 

I'or  the  roughing  out  and  flange  forming  tools  it  is  recom- 
mended lo  use  high  speed  steel  l'^  ins.  wide  by  3  ins.  deep 
of  the  best  and  toughest  kind,  and  even  tools  of  this  size  of 
fertain  kinds  of  high  speed  steel  will  break.  Tools  of  this 
size  are  easy  to  keep  to  shape,  the  nose  on  the  i-oughing  oui 
tools  does  not  flatten  so  quickly,  and  it  is  an  easy  size  to  dress 
to  shape,  in  diessing  the  tools  it  is  important  that  the  head 
be  not  too  high  over  the  botly  of  the  steel  or  the  operatcr 
will  loose  time  in  loosening  or  tightening  ^lown  the  clamps  in 
the  tool  post.  For  those  who  prefer  using  built-up  tools  or 
tool  holders  for  finishing  or  scraping  tools  ii  is  advi.salile  that 
the  liody  of  su"  h  tools  should  be  made  15  ins.  in  height  w 
dei)ih,  with  countersunk  head  bolts  and  a  recess  for  nuts,  so 
(he  tools  can -be  put  in  and  taken  out  of  the  tool  i>osts  with 
out  necessarily  uns<rewing  stud  nutvs,  or.  if  of  smaller  size, 
without  adding  a  liner  to  maiie  jip^  for  ihf  <HtlVren<  e  in  ihr 
height,    ■;  -/■•;;'■'•      -  .  '■'':'''/'-  :^''  ■':.\"  '.■:■ 

Figure  1  shows  the  tool  for  Voughing  out  the  tread  and  fh.- 
flange;  Fig.  2,  the  flange  (inside)  and  throat  finishing  or 
scraping  tool;  P'ig.  J,  the  flange  (outside  or  back)  finishing 
or  scraping  tool;  Fig.  4,  the  tread  (flange  und  blind  tire)  fin- 
ishing or  scraping  tool;  Fig.  5,  the  taper  or  bevel  tool  with 
radius  for  either  flange  or  blind  tire  finishing  or  scraping 
tools;  Fig.  6,  is  a  tool  used  to  remove  hard  spots  on  the  tread 
of   the   tire  which   cannot  very    well   be    taken    out   with    the 


CXtirS  FEOi£  FINISHING  CUTS.      CENTEB  ONES  -VT   BEAR,   l^^   INCHES  X  3-32  INCH;   THOSE 
''\r-^-:'!'r.':.:r:.":^  ON   EITHER   SIDE   1    INCH    X    \i    INCH;    CENTRE   ONES    IN    FRONT 

3%   INCHES  VriDE  FROM   FORMING  TOOLS. 


roughing  tool.  With  such  a  tool  it  is  possible  to  get  und«r 
the  hard  spot  and  cut  it  out  or  raise  it  like  a  shell.  With  a 
set  of  these  tools  tires  can  be  turned  up  very  quickly  and 
finished  very  smooth  in  a  short  time. 
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The  rate  of  speed  at  which  the  machine  can  be  run  depends 
upon  the  hardness  of  the  tire;  the  average  cutting  speed  is 
about  13  or  14  ft.  per  minute;  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
slow  down  a  little  when  striking  hard  spots.  With  soft  tires 
higher  speeds  may  be  used.  All  roughing  out  of  worn  tires 
is  done  in  one  cut  with  an  average  feed  of  ^  in.  With  this 
feed,  if  it  is  not  thrown  out  on  account  of  hard  spots  or 
changing  of  tools,  a  blind  tire  6^  ins.  wide  is  rough  turned  in 
26  revolutions  and  about  16  revolutions  are  required  for 
roughing  out  the  tread  of  a  flange  tire  5^  ins.  wide. 

The  different  operations  are  done  in  so  short  a  time  and 
under  such  conditions  that  the  attention  of  the  operator  is 
required  at  his  machine  all  the  time  and  leaves  him  no  time 
to  grind  his  tools  without  allowing  an  expensive  machine 
and  equipment  to  lie  idle.  The  grinding  of  tools  should  be 
assigned  to  an  expert  tool  grinder,  who  devotes  all  his  atten- 
tion to  the  caring  for  and  grinding  of  all  tools,  not  only  fof 
this  one  machine  but  for  all  other  machines  in  the  shop, 
and  it  is  remarkable  the  credit  which  is  due  to  such  a  man 
for  keeping  up  the  good  cutting  qualities  of  the  tools,  and  thus 


FIG.l  Bouging  Tool,  Left  Hand 


FIQ.2  Inside  FLinge  Tool,  Left  Hand 
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nG.3  Outside  Flange  Tool .  BlRht  Hiind 

increasing  the  output.  This  man  has  under  him,  apart  from 
his  assistant,  a  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  the  tools  to  and 
from  the  machines..  The  expert  not  only  looks  after  the  grind- 
ing, but  follows  up  the  dressing  of  the  tools  done  by  the  black- 
smith and  also  sees  to  the  tempering. 

The  selection  of  the  proper  kind  of  a  man  to  put  in  charge 
of  an  expensive  wheel  lathe  and  equipment  is  important.  He 
should  be  ambitious  and  must  realize  that  the  output  of  the 
machine  will  depend  largely  upon  his  efforts. 

The  handling  of  the  wheels  in  and  out  of  the  machine  is 

also  of  great  importance;  the  time  to  do  this  will,  of  course, 

vary  according  to  conditions  existing  in  the  different  shops. 

A  good  travelling  crane  service  is  necessary  to  gain  the  beat 

resulta    The  time  given  her«  is  for  a  shop  with  a  travellfng 


crane  and  is  from  the  time  wheels  are  taken  from  the  cleaning 
track,  which  is  100  ft.  away  from  the  machine,  until  they  are 
put  into  the  machine  and  fastened  ready  to  start  the  cut; 
this  takes  11  minutes.  The  time  it  takes  to  loosen  the  wheels 
after  being  turned  and  to  remove  them  from  the  machine  to 
the  storage  track,  which  is  200  feet  away,  is  four  minutes. 
This  is  the  time  for  the  operator  and  his  helper,  and  during 
that  time  the  crane  and  its  operator  and  slinger  or  crane 
attendant  are  used  just  long  enough  to  carry  wheels  back  and 
forth,  but  they  do  not  help  to  loosen  or  fasten  the  wheels 
in  the  machine.  The  time  it  takes  the  operator  of  the  ma- 
chine and  his  helper  to  set  or  change  the  machine  from  a  cer- 
tain size  of  tire  to  another  size  is  from  15  to  20  minutes.  ' 

The  helper,  in  addition  to  assisting  in  putting  in  and  taking 
out  the  wheels,  cleans  the  axles  and  paints  them  with  a 
mixture  of  white  lead  and  lard  oil  (a  pound  of  white  lead  to 
a  pint  of  lard  oil).  The  strains  on  the  axle  while  the  tires 
are  being  turned  cause  the  oil  to  ooze  out  of  cracks  and 
defects  in  the  axles,  are  thus  located.  The  helper  also  keeps 
the  machine  and  its  surroundings  clean  and  removes  all  cut- 
tings to  the  scrap  yard. 

A  machine  operated  under  the  conditions  stated  above  is 
capable  of  turning  out  five  pairs  of  old  84  in.  driving  wheel 
tires  in  ten  hours  or  six  pairs  of  old  47  in.  driving  tires  in 
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ten  hours,  or,  in  other  words,  will  turn  out  in  two  days  of 

10  hours  each,  three  sets  of  old  57  in.  consolidation  engine 

driving  wheel  tires.    On  one  occasion  after  the  machine  was 

set,  three  pairs  of  69  in.  driving  wheel  tires  with  flat  spots 

were  turned  in  six  hours,  a  5/16-in.  cut  with  a  %-in.  feed  had 

to  be  removed  to  clean  up  the  flat   (hard)  or  skidded  spots 

and  this  required,  at  some  parts  of  the  tires,  as  much  as  7/16 

of  an  in.  in  depth  to  be  turned  off.   On  another  occasion  three 

pairs  of  63  in.,  wheels  which  were  not  badly  worn  but  had  been 

skidded,  were  turned  in  five  hours,  including  the  time  to  set 

the  machine  for  that  size  of  tire. 

Below  is  given  the  time  it  takes  for  the  different  operations 

to  turn  both  flange  and  blind  tires  complete. 

Flange.       Blind. 

Make  or  Brand Krupp*  Krupp* 

Diameter     68  Ins.      69  ins. 

Width    5%"         6      " 

To  pick  up  tires  from  floor  and  set  in  macb.  ready 

for     cut     11  mln.     11  mln. 

To   put   roughing   tools    in  «ud  out   and   rough   out 

tread        ...    • 42"         52" 

To  put   roughing   tools   in   and   out  and   rough  out 

flange   (both  sides) 22    " 

To  put  finishing  tools  in  and  out  and  finish  tread..     10    "        16    " 
To  put  finishing  tools  in  and  out  and   finish   inside 

bevel     ^* 

•All  the  driving  wheel  tires  used  oo  the  Canadian  Pacific  are  of 
Krupp  steel  and  very  hard-     This  sbould  be  kept  in  mind  In  oomparinc 
this  record  with  that  made  In  other  ebopa. 
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To  put  finishing  tools  in   and   out  and  finish   flange 

(both     sides)      13 

To  put  finishing  tools  in  and  out  and  finish  outside 

bevel     9 

To   loosen   wheels   and    remove   them    from    mach.    to 

floor    4 


VALSCHAERT  VALVE  GEAR.* 


16 

4 


Total Ill    "      112    " 

In  this  case  both  pairs  of  wheels  were  from  the  same 
engine;  the  depth  of  the  cut  was  5/16  in.  (full)  and  the 
feed  was  14  in.,  and  a  cutting  speed  of  13  ft.  per  min.  was 
used  which  had  to  be  slowed  down  over  hard  spots.  It  took 
five  sets  of  roughing  tools  (10  tools)  to  rough  out  these  two 
pairs  of  tires.  This  shows  plainly  what  may  be  done  on  a 
modern  wheel  lathe  with  good  equipment  and  facilities,  for 
these  figures  are  not  of  a  record  run  but  are  of  regular  daily 
occurrence.  If,  in  this  case,  tires  had  been  soft  and  the 
roughing  out  could  have  been  done  with  two  sets  of  tools 
(4  tools)  as  is  quite  often  done,  the  time  could  be  cut  down 
for  both  roughing  and  finishing. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  a  test  made  of  the  motor  on 
this  machine  which  at  the  time  was  an  a.  c.  variable  speed 
30  h.-p.,  but  which  has  since  been  changed  to  a  d.  c.  variable 
speed  35  h.-p.  motor:  Diameter  of  tire  49%  ins.,  depth  of  cut 
%  ins.  feed  3/32  in.,  cutting  speed  11  ft.  per  min.,  with  all 
resistance  cut  out,  maximum  h.-p,  27.6.  Diameter  of  tire  52 
ins.,  depth  3/16  in.,  feed 
9/32  in.,  cutting  speed  16  ft. 
per  min.,  maximum  h.-p.  29. 

The  accompanying  engrav- 
ings show  some  of  the  rough- 
ing and  finishing  chips  which 
were  removed  and  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  work  such  a 
machine  is  capable  of  doing, 
when  operated  under  the  con- 
ditions and  with  the  organi- 
zation and  tool  equipment  de- 
scribed in  this  article.  The 
use  of  the  forming  tools  for 
finishing  gives  the  wheels  a 
remarkably  smooth  finish. 

As  a  proof  that  it  pays  to 
look  into  conditions,  organi- 
zation and  tool  equipment  for 
a  new,  modern,  up-to-date 
machine  it  is  very  Interesting 
to  compare  what  the  machine  can  do  now  with  what  it  did 
at  first  when  operated  with  what  was  at  hand,  or 
equipment  from  fairly  good  old  machines  and  before 
improving  the  conditions  and  surroundings  and  by  using 
the  old  style  dogs  driving  on  the  spoke,  and  tools  used 
on  the  older  machine  which  had  given  good  satisfaction  in 
the  past.  Under  these  conditions  the  same  operator  worked  as 
hard,  if  not  harder,  and  the  time  it  took  him  to  turn  a  pair 
of  57-in.  tires  from  the  time  he  picked  them  off  the  fioor  with 
the  travelling  crane  (which  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  then) 
and  put  them  in  the  machine,  turned  and  put  them  back  on 
the  storage  track  was  as  follows: 

To  pick  up  tires  from  floor  and  set  them  in  machine 

ready    for    cut 

To    machine    them    complete 

To    l«oeen    wheels    and    remove    them    from    machine 

to  '  floor     


The  Walschaert  valve  gear  was  invented  by  Egide  Wal- 
schaerts,  master  mechanic  of  the  Belgian  State  Railways, 
about  the  year  1814,  and  for  many  years  it  has  been  com- 
monly employed  upon  locomotives  throughout  the  continent 
of  Europe.  American  practice  has,  until  recently,  adhered, 
with  few  exceptions,  to  the  Stephenson  link  motion,  actuated 
by  eccentrics.  Experiments  were  made  with  the  Joy  valve 
gear,  following  the  English  practice,  but  this  design  has  not 
been  perpetuated  in  America-  In  the  construction  of  locomo- 
tives for  export,  there  has  been  a  more  or  less  continuous  de- 
mand for  the  Walschaert  gear.  Its  first  use  in  the  practice 
of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  was  in  the  year  1878,  upon 
locomotives  for  the  Mexico,  Toluca  &  Cuantitlan  Railroad. 
This  gear  has  been  growing  in  favor  abroad,  and,  owing  to 
its  accessibility  and  the  other  advantages  set  forth  in  this 
article,  has  lately " attracted  wide  attention  from  American 
engineers. 

For  large  locomotives  where  the  driving  axles  are  of  such 
diameter  as  to  greatly  increase  the  diameter  of  the  eccentrics, 
the  Walschaert  valve  gear  is  particularly  useful.  It  is  also 
found  of  essential  advantage  on  locomotives  having  relatively 


24  mins. 
2  hrs.   45       " 

11  mins. 


3  hrs.   20  mins. 

The    Improvement    of    conditions,    as    outlined    above,    was 

made  possible  under  the  liberal  policy  advocated  by  Mr.  H.  H. 

Vaughan,  assistant  to  the  vice-president,  and  Mr.  H.  Osborne, 

superintendent  of  shops. 


Superheat  and  the  Steam  Tubbine. — The  greater  advantage 
of  superheat  with  the  steam  turbine  is  well  recognized,  and 
steam  consumptions  of  from  9  to  10  lbs.  are  frequently  ob- 
tained on  the  Continent.  The  results  of  tests,  several  of  which 
the  writer  has  at  hand,  show  that  the  records  were  made  un- 
der actual  operating  conditions  in  the  power  plants,  some  of 
which,  being  made  under  a  pressure  of  175  lbs.  and  a  super- 
heat of  620  deg.  F.  at  the  throttle.— 3fr.  Franz  Koester,  Street 
Railway  Review. 


FIG.    4 TBEAD  finishing   OB   SCBAPl.NG    TOOL. 


small  wheels  and  engaged  in  freight  service,  necessitating  a 
high  rotative  speed. 

The  size  and  arrangement  of  parts  in  a  modern  locomo- 
tive make  it  difficult  for  an  engineer  to  properly  examine  the 
eccentrics  and  link  motion  when  the  engine  is  on  the  road, 
and  breakdowns  are  more  frequent  on  this  account.  The 
conditions  of  service  also  tend  to  make  it  more  and  more 
difficult  for  the  engineraen  to  give  the  close  inspection  and 
care  which  is  demanded  in  other  branches  of  engineering  ser- 
vice with  high-speed  machines.  Stationary  engine  practice 
may  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  responsible  for  the  successful 
operation  of  locomotives,  which  are  even  to  a  greater  extent 
than  stationary  engines,  high-speed  machines.  With  the  Wal- 
schaert valve  motion  only  a  single  eccentric  or  Its  equivalent 
is  necessary  for  each  valve.  As  usually  constructed.  It  Is 
found  more  convenient  to  substitute  a  return  crank,  thus  re- 
ducing the  pin  bearings  to  the  smallest  possible  diameter,  s« 
that  thej^  may  be  readily  lubricated,  and,  owing  to  the  small 
amount  of  work  they  have  to  do,  give  satisfactory  service  and 
absolute  freedom  from  heating. 

So  far  as  the  distribution  of  steam  in  the  cylinders  Is  con- 
cerned, the  constant  lead,  which  is  a  feature  of  this  motion, 
is  not  considered  objectionable,  and  it  has  some  distinct  ad- 
vantages. Under  such  conditions  it  is  possible  to  determlM 
upon  the  amount  of  lead  the  engines  should  have  at  the  most 
economical  point  of  cut-off.  This  point  determined,  and  so 
designed,  it  cannot  be  altered  by  any  one  In  the  shops  or 
roundhouses.    Another   advantage  is    that  it   prevents   valve 


•  From  a  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  pamphlet 
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setters  from  attempting  to  produce  results  by  moving  the  ec- 
centrics into  improper  relations  one  to  another. 

The  constant  lead  of  the  Walschaert  motion  prevents  the 
sealing  of  the  cylinders  by  the  piston  valve  when  the  piston 
is  at  the  end  of  its  travel  or  approaching  it;  whereas  with  the 
link  motion,  either  by  derangement  or  excessive  wear,  the 
valve  laps  the  ports  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  thus  causing 
excessive  compression  and  many  other  troubles.  Another 
feature  of  the  motion  which  appeals  to  the  engineer,  is  the 
ease  of  handling  the  reverse  lever  when  the  locomotive  is 
running  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

GENERAL  INSTBUCTIONS. 

In  setting  the  Walschaert  valve  gear  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  two  distinct  motions  are  in  combination,  viz.:  the 
motion  due  to  the  cross  head  travel,  and  the  motion  due  to  the 
eccentric  throw. 

The  crosshead  motion  controls  the  lead,  by  moving  the 
valve  sufficiently  to  overcome  its  lap,  by  the  amount  of  lead 
in  both  front  and  back  positions.  The  eccentric  throw  con- 
trols the  travel  and  reversing  operations.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  movement  due  to  the  eccentric,  without  the  crosshead  mo- 
tion, would  place  the  valve  centrally  over  the  ports  when  the 
piston  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  stroke.  The  combined 
effect  of  these  two  motions,  when  the  parts  are  properly  de- 
signed, gives  the  required  movement  of  the  valve,  similar  to 
that  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  stationary  link.  To  reverse  the 
engine,  the  link  block  is  moved  from  end  to  end  of  the  link, 
instead  of  moving  the  link  on  the  block.  This  operation  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  reversing  shaft  connected  with  a 
reversing  lever  In  the  cab. 

Walschaert  gears  should  be  correctly  laid  out  and  con- 
structed from  a  diagram,  as  the  proportions  cannot  be  tam- 
pered with  by  experimental  changes  without  seriously  affect- 
ing the  correct  working  of  the  device.    The  only  part  capable 


of  variation  in  length  is  the  eccentric  rod,  which  connects  the 
return  crank  with  the  link.  This  rod  may  be  slightly  length- 
ened or  shortened,  to  correct  errors  in  location  of  the  link 
centers  from  center  of  driving  axle  which  carries  the  return 
crank. 

The  eccentric  usually  assumes  the  form  of  a  return  crank 
on  one  of  the  crank  pins — and  Its  center  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  motion,  viz.:  at  90  deg.  to  a  line  drawn  from  the 
point  on  the  link  at  which  the  eccentric  rod  is  attached, 
through  the  center  of  the  driving  axle.  This  eliminates  the 
angular  advance  of  the  eccentric,  and  allows  the  use  of  a 
single  eccentric  for  both  forward  and  backward  motion.  The 
throw  as  specified  must  be  correctly  obtained,  and  great  care 
taken  that  the  position  shown  in  the  design  be  adhered  to. 
The  crank  representing  the  eccentric  is  permanently  fixed  to 
the  pin,  and  the  slightest  variation  will  be  detrimental. 

When  the  engine  is  assembled,  the  throw  of  the  eccentric 
should  be  checked  up  by  the  specifications,  and  any  error 
should  be  at  once  reported  in  order  that  the  mistake  may  be 
rectified  by  either  correcting  the  position  of  the  eccentric,  or 
by  a  change  in  the  design  of  the  other  parts  to  compensate 
for  the  error. 

In  addition  to  the  above  instructions,  the  pamphlet  contains 
special  instructions  for  erecting  and  setting  the  valves  and 
closes  with  the  following  simple  additional  check,  which 
should  be  made  to  see  that  the  valves  are  properly  set: 

Set  one  side  of  the  engine  so  that  piston  is  at  its  extreme 
forward  position  in  cylinder,  and  check  lead  on  admission 
port.  In  this  position  it  should  be  possible  to  move  the  link 
block  through  Its  entire  travel  in  the  link,  without  In  any 
way  disturbing  the  movement  of  the  valve.  This  operation 
should  then  be  reversed,  and  the  other  side  of  the  engine  sim- 
ilarly tried  with  the  piston  located  at  its  extreme  backward 
position  in  the  cylinder. 


SOME  OF  THE  ESSENTIALS  IN  LOCOMOTIVE  BOILER 

DESIGN. 


Mr.  David  Van  Alstyne,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  in  a  paper  on  the  above  subject  read 
before  the  Northwest  Railway  Club  on  January  9,  makes  sev- 
eral suggestions  tending  toward  the  improvement  of  boiler 
design  and  the  reduction  of  the  large  amount  of  trouble  given 
by  the  boilers  which  are  at  present  In  operation.  Mr.  Van 
Alstyne  has  given  this  subject  a  great  deal  of  study  and  the 
suggestions  that  he  makes  are  the  result  of  careful  thought, 
guided  by  long  experience. 

The  following  extracts,  taken  from  this  paper,  cover  the  main 
points  suggested: 

"Reliability  and  low  cost  of  maintenance  depend  chiefly  upon 
freedom  of  circulation  around  the  firebox.  Since  circulation 
depends  upon  the  head  creating  it  and  the  size  of  the  passages 
through  which  the  water  must  fiow  from  the  barrel  of  the 
boiler  to  water  legs  around  firebox,  it  follows  that  the  greater 
the  depth  of  firebox  and  the  wider  the  water  legs  the  more 
rapid  the  circulation.  This  depth  should  be  obtained  by  maxi- 
mum depth  of  throat  sheet  and  not  by  raising  the  crown  sheet 
at  the  expense  of  steam  space." 

"The  greater  the  length  of  the  firebox  the  greater  the  volume 
of  water  required  to  pass  from  the  barrel  of  the  boiler  into  the 
water  legs,  hence  the  side  sheets  and  stay  bolts  of  a  short 
firebox  are  less  likely  to  give  trouble  than  a  long  one.  The 
tendency,  therefore,  should  he  toward  a  decided  increase  In 
depth  of  throat  and  width  of  water  space  and  as  short  a  fire- 
box as  is  consistent  with  necessary  grate  area.  The  result 
will  be  an  exceedingly  heavy  and  bulky  boiler  at  the  firebox, 
necessitating  the  use  of  trailer  truck  which,  it  is  likely,  will 
eventually  have  four  wheels  instead  of  two." 

"With  reference  to  flues,  considerable  observation  leads  me 
to  believe  that  a  comparatively  wide  bridge,  say,  one  inch  or 
possibly  more,  is  desirable  for  large  boilers  because  of  the 
greater  stiffness  of  the  flue  sheet  and  probably  better  circula- 


tion between  flues.  But  wide  spacing  does  not  cure  leaky  flues, 
which  are  the  most  difficult  boiler  trouble  to  control.  The 
length  of  flue,  quality  of  water  and  coal,  method  of  flring  and 
working  injectors,  weather  and  severe  service,  all  have  an 
influence  on  the  leakage  of  flues,  and  this  influence  is,  I  believe, 
exerted  chiefly  through  their  effect  on  the  size  of  the  nozzle. 
Whatever  causes,  therefore,  have  the  greatest  tendency  toward 
reducing  the  nozzle  would  be  the  most  productive  -  of  leaky 
flues,  and  these  I  believe  to  be  poor  coal  and  severe  service. 
So  far  as  my  investigation  goes,  the  great  majority  of  leaky 
flues  are  below  the  center  line  of  the  boiler,  indicating  that 
the  short  flames  of  highest  temperature  enter  the  lower  flues. 
Hence  the  need  for  the  greatest  possible  depth  of  firebox  below 
the  flues  so  that  these  hottest  flames  cannot  reach  them." 

"Any  other  means  of  keeping  the  most  intense  heat  away 
from  the  flue  ends  will  have  the  same  good  effect  on  flue  leak- 
age, and  recent  experience  with  a  combustion  chamber  which 
sets  the  flue  sheet  three  feet  ahead  of  the  throat  sheet  has 
shown  a  marked  decrease  in  flue  leakage.  Of  utmost  import- 
ance, however,  is  the  care  of  boilers.  The  most  poorly  designed 
boiler  is  made  better  by  more  care,  while  the  best  designed 
boiler  will  not  do  well  if  neglected,  and  some  of  the  important 
features  in  good  care  of  boilers  are  regular  and  thorough 
washing  out  and  blowing  off,  washing  out  and  filling  up  with 
hot  water,  uniform  boiler  feeding  and  avoidance  of  working 
Injectors  as  far  as  possible  when  the  engine  is  not  working 
steam,  removal  of  broken  staybolts  promptly,  and  intelligent 
expanding  of  flues.  Water  treatment  has  done  much  to  reduce 
boiler  troubles,  but  it  has  its  limitations  and,  in  my  judgment, 
should  not  be  attempted  until  the  possibilities  of  design  and 
systematic  maintenance  have  been  exhausted." 

"To  sum  up,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  locomotive  boiler  in  Its 
fullest  development  will  be  much  larger  and  heavier  in  pro- 
portion to  the  barrel  than  It  is  now.  It  is  quite  likely  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  carry  the  overhanging  weight  back  of  the 
drivers  on  a  4-wheel  truck." 

"I  think  that  It  Is  not  overdrawing  It  to  say  that  no  heavy 
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road  engine  should  be  built  witb  weight  on  drivers  more  than 
70  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight,  and  the  lower  this  percentage 
is  the  more  reliable  and  efficient  the  engine  will  be,  it  being 
understood,  of  course,  that  as  much  of  the  dead  weight  as 
possible  is  put  into  the  boiler." 

An  outline  diagram  of  a  Paciflc-type  locomotive  was  pre- 
sented with  the  paper,  which  incorporates  principles  consid- 
ered by  the  author  to  be  of  importance.  This  engine  included 
a  combustion  chamber  6  ft.  long  ahead  of  the  firebox  and 
contained  374  2-in.  tubes  16  ft.  long.  The  water  space  in  the 
throat  was  8  ins.  at  the  mud  ring,  and  at  the  sides  it  was  6  ins. 
at  the  mud  ring  and  widened  to  12  ins.  near  the  crown  sheet. 
The  combustion  chamber  was  set  15  ins.  from  the  barrel  of 
the  boiler  at  the  bottom.  This  was  a  22  by  28  in.  engine  having 
78-in.  drivers,  giving  a  total  of  150,000  lbs.  weight  on  drivers 
and  250,000  lbs.  total  weight.  The  throat  sheet  was  longer 
than  usual,  placing  the  grate  as  far  below  the  combustion 
chamber  as  possible.  The  heating  surfaces  were,  tubes  3,133 
sq.  ft.,  combustion  chamber  121  sq.  ft.,  firebox  213  sq.  ft.; 
total  3,572  sq.  ft     The  grate  area  was  48  sq.  ft. 


Weight   of  engine   and   tender    in   working   order 338,400  lbs. 

Wheel   base,   driving 15   ft.    lo  ins. 

Wheel   base,   total 26    ft.    10  V4  Ina. 

Wheel  base,  engine  ajid  tender 59  ft.  2  ins. 

BATIOS. 

Tractive    weight    -f-    tractive    effort 4.77 

Tractive   effort   x  diam.   drivers  -i-   heating  surface 647. 

Heating  surface  -^   grate   area 60.1 

Total  weight  4-  tractive  efEort 6.27 

CYlJNO£BS. 

Kind     f.  •••«.«.. ..  « ,.• . .  •>:••  •  »r  •.«^> Sirapto. 

Diameter   and  stroke    ....  i. .  ...%.'..;^  .'....«.  .k^.^^^«.ii'.22   by   26   ins. 
Piston    rod,    diameter 4    ins. 

VAi.\'ES. 

Kind .. 12    In.    Piston. 

Greatest    travel ..^.^...  ..>....«.'..... 6    Ins. 

Steam     lap 1     In. 

Bxhaust  lap  clearance V4    in. 

Setting,  line  and  line  full  forward  motion....^   in  .lead  at   ^   cut  oft. 

WHEELS. 

Driving,  diameter  over  tires 69  ins. 

Driving,    thickness    of    tires •- •*.? 3  Vi  ins. 

Driving  journals,  diameter  and  iengtb. . .  .'..J..> 9\^  by  12  ins. 

Engine    truck     wheels,     diameter.-.  ..,,^.  .».■..*,;'.**  ,,.-. 33  Ins. 

Elngine  truck,  journals    .;.".  ....w.; ..;.....  .6%    by   10  ins. 

BOII^R. 

Style    Extended   wagon    top. 

Working    pressure     .,,....,...,., 200    lbs. 

Outside  diameter    of  first    ring. ..  .-li'...  .^•> «••...«.. 72)6    'ns. 

Firebox,  length  and  width .105%  by   75%    ins. 

Firebox  plates,    thickness %    and    ^    in. 

Firebox,    water    space    3^^    and  4  Ins. 

Tubes,    number  and    outside   diameter 400    2-in. 


4 6 0    TBEIGHT    AXD    PASSENGEB    LOCOMOTIVE — NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  &  HUDSON  BIVEB  BAILBOAD. 


JO  WHEEL  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVE. 


New  Yobk  Central  &  Hudson  Riveb  Railboad. 


The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  has  just 
received  fifteen  10-wheel  locomotives  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company,  which  were  designed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  F.  Deems,  general  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  and  are  adapted  to  handle  either  passenger  or  fast 
freight  trains.  The  freight  trains  on  the  Hudson  River 
Division  are  operated  at  a  comparatively  high  speed,  and  in 
addition  to  this  service  these  engines  will  probably  be  used 
to  a  large  extent,  especially  during  the  summer  months,  in 
handling  the  heavy  excursion  passenger  business.  The  fol- 
lowing table  presents  a  comparison  between  these  engines 
and  the  Pacific  type  engines  used  on  the  New  York  Central, 
which  have  given  excellent  results. 

Advantage. 

4-6-2  4-6-0  4-6-2  4-6-0 

Weight,     total    engine     222,000  194,500  14.2%         

Weight,  •  total   engine  and  tender..      355,000  338,400  5.0%  .... 

Tractive  power 28,500  31,000          8.8% 

Grate   area    50.2  54.93             9.4% 

Total    heating   surface 3633  3306  9.9%  .... 

The  4 — 6 — 0  locomotives  weigh  considerably  less  but  have 
a  greater  tractive  power  and  a  larger  grate  area  than  the 
4 — 6 — 2  type.  The  latter  type,  however,  has  a  larger  heat- 
ing surface,  which  probably  accounts  for  their  ability  to 
carry  heavy  trains  at  sustained  high  speeds.  The  4 — 6 — 0 
type  should  prove  very  satisfactory  for  trains  where  long 
sustained  high  speeds  are  not  required.  The  leading  dimen- 
sions of  these  engines  are  as  follows: 

TEN-WHEEL     FREIGHT     AND     PASSENGER     LOCOMOTIVE— NEW 
YORK    CENTRAL   &    HUDSON    RIVER   RAILROAD. 

GENERAL   DATA. 

Gauge 4  ft.   8%   Ins. 

Service    Fast    Freight   and    Passenger. 

Fuel     Bituminous  coal. 

Tractive  power    31,000   lbs. 

Weight  In    working  order    194,500    lbs. 

Weight   on    drivers 148,000    lbs. 

Weight  on  leading  truck 46,500  lbs. 


Tubes,   gauge  and   length. ..  .;.v.....  .-*... 11,    14    ft    11    In. 

Heating  surface,    tubes . .....i,. ....,•.» 3,104.5  sq.  ft. 

Heating    surface,    arch    tubes.  *.•..;> .,v.'i>i... ..,»..,....  .26.4  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,   firebox    .  i..^.  ./.-s.  *..;.;.  v.  ../i. .  .174.6  sq.  ft. 

Heating    surface,    total 3,305.5  sq.   ft. 

Grate  area 54.93  sq.  ft. 

E^xhaust  pipe Single  nozzle,  5  % ,  5  %   and  5  %    ins. 

Smokestack,  diameter 20     ins. 

Smokestack,    height    above    rail ,.,..,,. ... ...  14    ft.    7    9/16    ins. 

Centre    of    boiler    above    rail Vi .-. .%':*■. i^ 115    Ins. 


TENDER. 

Tank    Water  bottom  with  gravity   fuel   slides. 

Frame    ^ 13   in.   channels  and  plates- 
Weight,    loaded     ,»>>.•-....■ 143,900     lbs. 

Wheels,    diameter ,.  .4.  ., 36    Ins. 

Journals,    diameter   and   length.  .  ...i.,VvV.v»».,.V,^ .  .5%    by    10    ins. 
Water    capacity    ...., ,.  —  .;».,i.  ..,*' .;..»Vi» 7,000    gals. 


Coal    capacity 


I  •..».«.# . 


>•■?*'•'•  fr  .  1i>  . 


»-•  '«  .  «  « 


.  12    ton*. 


AN  AUTOMOBILE  TESTING  PLANT. 


Purdue  University,  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  has  recently  installed 
an  automobile  testing  plant".  The  design  of  the  plant  has  been 
worked  out  under  the  general  direction  of  Dr.  W.  F.  M.  Goss, 
Dean  of  the  Schools  of  Engineering,  assisted  by  Professors 
J.  R.  McColl  and  W.  O.  Teague.  It  follows  lines  similar  to 
those  of  a  locomotive  testing  plant,  and  constitutes  a  mechan- 
ism upon  which  an  automobile  of  any  type,  whether  steam, 
electric  or  gasoline  driven,  may  be  mounted  and  operated,  and 
the  power  delivered,  as  well  as  the  efliciency,  may  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  automobile,  when  mounted  for  testing,  has  its  driving 
wheels  carried  by  supporting  wheels,  which  are  upon  an  axle 
revolving  in  fixed  bearings,  the  front  wheels  resting  on  a  plat- 
form level  with  the  top  of  the  supporting  wheels.  Thus 
mounted,  the  automobile  is  held  In  its  desired  position  by  a 
connection  with  a  traction  dynamometer  at  the  rear  of  the 
machine.  A  friction  brake  on  the  axle  of  the  supporting 
wheels  absorbs  the  energy  delivered  by  the  machine.  A  motor- 
driven  pressure  blower  delivers  air  through  adjustable  piping 
for  cooling  the  radiators  of  steam  and  gasoline  machines, 
and  a  motor-driven  exhauster  takes  air  from  a  point  near  the 
exhaust  of  the  machine,  thereby  freeing  the  laboratory  of 
obnoxious  gases. 
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Oontributlonit. — Articles  relating  to  railway  rolling  stock  construction 
and  management  and  kindred  topics,  by  those  who  are  practically 
acquainted  tcith  these  subjects,  are  specially  desired.  Also  early 
notices  of  official  changes,  and  additions  of  new  equipment  for  the  road 
or  the  shop,  by  purchase  or  construction. 


To  Sabacrlben. — The  American  Enoineeb  and  Railboao  Joubnal 
is  matled  regularly  to  every  subscriber  each  month.  Any  subscriber 
who  fails  to  receive  his  paper  ought  at  once  to  notify  the  postmaster 
at  the  office  of  delivery,  and  in  case  the  paper  is  not  then  obtained  this 
office  should  be  notified,  so  that  the  missing  paper  may  be  supplied. 

Wtten  a  aub»crlber  cltan;;**  bl*  address  he  ought  to  notify  this 
office  at  once,  so  that  the  paper  may  be  sent  to  the  proper  destination. 

Some  railroad  men  say  that  they  have  no  time  to  read 
technical  papers.  With  all  modesty  this  may  be  pronounced 
an  unqualified  mistake,  because  much  valuable  time  may  be 
saved  by  a  proper  study  of  technical  literature.  A  young 
motive  power  officer  was  promoted  chiefly  because  he  did  read 
the  technical  papers.  He  had  found  them  valuable  and  made 
use  of  them  in  the  office  while  occupying  a  position  requiring 
long  hours  and  constant  application,  but  in  the  new  position 
found  that  he  was  really  too  busy  to  read  the  papers  as  he  did 
formerly.  Therefore  he  adopted  a  plan  which  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  others.  He  requires  certain  of  his  subor- 
dinates to  read  various  journals,  and  to  read  them  so  thor- 
oughly as  to  be  able  to  place  before  him  brifly  the  facts 
requiring  his  attention.  Sometimes  this  was  verbal  and  some- 
times written,  but  in  this  way  this  official  is  sure  to  know  of 
everything  valuable  which  appears  in  print  in  connection  with 
his  work,  and  his  method  also  requires  the  same  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  others. 


The  effect  of  tonnage  rating  improvements  on  one  of  the 
western  lines  was  recently  investigated  by  an  operating  offi- 
cial, in  a  way  to  determine  the  results,  which  had  been  ob- 
tained by  a  careful  study  of  the  loading  of  locomotives.  The 
purpose  was  to  adjust  rates  previously  put  into  effect,  which 
in  some  cases  were  found  to  be  producing  delays  in  traffic 
due  to  over-loading.  In  some  cases  the  rates  were  known  to 
be  slightly  too  low.  This  revision  resulted -in  rather  exten- 
sive changes  on  four  divisions,  by  increasing  some  rates  and 
decreasing  others,  the  net  result  on  one  division  was  an  in- 
crease of  19  per  cent,  in  ton  mileage;  on  the  second  division 
the  increase  was  9.1  per  cent.,  on  the  third  division  3.8  per 
cent  and  on  the  fourth  27  per  cent.  The  tonnage  rates  had 
in  some  cases  been  quite  a  little  too  high  and  in  other  cases 
were  not  changed.  This  experience  indicates  the  desirability 
of  an  occasional  review  of  this  subject,  because  of  the  diffi- 


culty, if  not  impossibility,  of  determining  tonnage  rates  at 
one  time  which  would  be  good  for  all  times  and  for  condi- 
tions which  are  continually  changing  even  if  changing  but 
slightly. 


ANOTHER  WORD  TO  COLLEGE  MEN. 


In  recent  discussions  concerning  college  graduates  and  reg- 
ular apprentices  on  our  railroads  much  has  been  said  about 
special  apprenticeship.  Those  who  believe  that  special  ap- 
prenticeship of  technical  college  graduates  does  not  meet  the 
present  need  are  increasing  in  numbers.  The  question  has 
risen  as  to  how  college  men  should  be  brought  into  railroad 
service,  if  not  through  special  apprenticeship. 

There  are  two  ways  to  provide  technically  educated  men  In 
railroad  service,  one  is  to  select  promising  young  men  from 
the  ranks  and  provide  technical  education  for  them  after 
having  shown  in  practical  experience  their  aptitude  for  rail- 
road work.  The  other  way  is  to  take  a  young  man  into  the 
service  after  graduation.  If  special  apprenticeship  is  not  the 
best  thing  for  the  latter,  what  then? 

In  the  interest  of  these  young  men  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  roads  the  suggestion  has  been  ofEered  that  the  young  men 
should  begin  in  the  shops,  in  the  roundhouse  or  on  a  locomo- 
tive, at  some  point  where  men  are  wanted,  that  they  should 
secure  a  position  exactly  as  any  other  men  secure  positions  by 
applying  for  it  and  being  tried  in  order  to  ascertain  their  fit- 
ness, in  the  application  for  the  position  both  the  employer 
and  the  employee  can  well  afford  to  forget  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation and  its  possible  effect  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  ap- 
plicant. When  once  in  the  service  and  standing  squarely  on 
his  own  feet,  the  education  will  help  the  young  man  in  his 
career,  and  if- he  has  selected  his  lifework  wisely,  and  he  is 
of  the  right  sort,  he  will  probably  advance  very  much  more 
rapidly  than  in  special  apprenticeship.  This  suggestion  has 
been  made  in  these  columns  before.  It  is  not  in  any  sense 
novel,  but  its  reiteration  seems  necessary,  because  of  the 
rather  prevalent  opinion  that  there  is  no  other  and  better 
way  for  a  college  man  to  take  up  railroad  work  than  that' 
known  as  special  apprenticeship. 


SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  OPERATION. 


It  is  not  difficult  to  interest  railway  officials  in  shop  plans 
and  shop  buildings.  Very  valuable  records  of  this  portion  of 
the  shop  subject  are  available,  and  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  secure  opinion  and  develop  discussion  of  the  relative  merits 
of  different  arrangements.  The  fact,  however,  is  becoming 
appreciated  that  many  of  the  large  important  shop  plants 
have  been  disappointing  in  the  results  of  operation.  Railroads 
are  coming  to  realize  that  a  modern  shop  involves  a  very  large 
construction  expense,  but  they  have  yet  to  realize  that  even 
of  greater  importance  is  the  adequate  development  of  the 
equipment  and  perfection  of  organization  required  to  operate 
the  large  shop. 

It  is  one  thing  to  build  a  shop,  and  quite  another  thing  to 
build  it  on  a  large  scale  in  such  a  way  as  to  decrease  the  cost 
of  repairs.  The  matters  of  equipment  and  operation  consti- 
tute a  problem  which  comparatively  few  are  able  to  discuss, 
for  the  reason  that  the  shops,  buildings  and  arrangements 
have  themselves  been  so  difficult  to  provide  that  there  has 
not  been  sufficient  time  to  properly  consider  equipment  and 
operation.  It  is  well  to  provide  buildings  sufficiently  large 
and  well  arranged,  and  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  dealing 
with  the  remaining  problem  of  what  to  put  into  the  shops  and 
how  to  manage  them.  This  is  a  field  to  be  tilled  without  the 
advantage  of  precedent,  because  only  recently  has  the  impor- 
tance of  commercial  management  and  commercial  production 
in  railroad  shops  been  appreciated. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  salaries  in  railroad  shops  have  been 
conspicuously  inadequate,  but  this  is  already  beginning  to 
change,  and  a  brilliant  future  is  held  out  to  the  men  who  are 
now  prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  for  the  operation  of 
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the  large  modern  shops  in  which  so  much  money  is  in- 
vested. The  railroads  are  not  likely  to  be  slow  in  securing 
adequate  shop  organization  for  plants  which  have  cost  them 
from  one-half  million  to  two  million  dollars.  With  the  realiza- 
tion of  what  the  large  shops  mean  as  an  investment  will  come 
the  means  for  utilizing  them  to  the  utmost,  and  it  may  now 
be  confidently  stated  that  young  men  who  prepare  themselves 
during  the  next  few  years  to  competently  superintend  railroad 
shops  will  be  in  greater  demand  than  ever  before.  There  are 
satisfactory  indications  that  very  soon  superintendenta  of 
large  shops  will  receive  as  high  salaries  as  superintendenta 
of  motive  power  of  moderate  size  roads  received  ten  years  ago. 


SHOP  BETTERMENT  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL   EFFORT 
METHOD  OF  PROFIT-SHARING.* 


BY    IIABBINGTON    EMEBisO.V. 


STANDARD  LOCOMOTIVES. 


The  adoption  of  standards  for  locomotive  and  car  construc- 
tion on  large  railway  systems  has  developed  a  fact  which  Is 
likely  to  become  important.  In  the  days  of  small  railroads 
the  individual  ideas  of  the  motive  power  officials  were  shown 
in  a  marked  and  distinctive  way  in  the  form  of  peculiarities 
In  their  cars  and  locomotives.  While  this  tendency  toward 
fads  had  its  disadvantages,  the  locomotives  and  cars  with 
these  fads,  and  representing  individual  ideas,  possessed  the 
advantage  of  having  the  personal  attention  of  the  originators 
of  the  ideas  and  the  personal  interest  of  the  officials  respon- 
sible for  them  often  led  to  a  successful  use  of  factors  of  de- 
sign which  in  themselves  perhaps  'tid  not  possess  great  in 
herent  value. 

Now  that  roads  have  combined  and  the  motive  power  ques- 
tions are  often  decided  by  general  officials  the  importance  of 
standardizing  is  becoming  appreciated.  This  standardizing 
movement  is  likely  to  have  one  effect  to  which  attention  has 
not  yet  been  called.  The  danger  is  in  adopting  a  standard 
of  locomotive,  or  a  series  of  standards,  that  these  standards 
will  be  nobody's  babies  and  that  they  will  not  represent  th'- 
pei-sonal  ideas  or  opinions  of  anybody,  and  no  one  on  the 
road,  not  even  the  general  head  of  the  motive  power  depart 
ment,  will  be  the  father  of  the  design.  It  is  much  better  that 
some  one's  individual  opinions  should  be  embodied  in  stan- 
dard locomotives,  even  if  those  opinions  be  not  the  best, 
rather  than  that  the  standards  should  be  the  result  of  cut- 
ting and  fitting,  producing  a  weak,  characterless  combination 
of  factors  which  represents  what  every  one  considers  least 
objectionable.  Such  a  standard  as  this  would  be  inert  in  the 
sense  that  no  single  individual  on  the  road  is  interested  in  its 
success  because  it  does  not  represent  any  individual  opinion 
and  no  one  is  prepared  to  stand  up  for  it  and  make  it  success- 
ful. A  standard  locomotive  under  these  circumstances  is 
like  one  used  in  a  pool,  is  like  a  shovel  or  a  pick,  and  repre- 
sents no  individuality.  It  is  something  to  be  taken  up  and 
used  and  laid  down  again  for  some  one  else  to  take  up  and 
use. 

Careful  thought  upon  the  possible  effect  of  this  loads  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  one  on  every  railroad  must  deal  with 
the  locomotive  problem  with  a  firm  hand,  and  if  any  depart- 
ment of  the  road  requires  the  hand  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility it  is  the  motive  power  department.  The  de- 
sired results  will  not  be  obtained  until  the  present  general 
superintendent  of  motive  power  on  the  large  systems  of  roads 
is  taken  into  the  council  of  the  higher  officials  and  made  a 
vice-president  in  charge  of  motive  power.  This  official  may 
then  assume  absolute  authority  and  stand  upon  the  results 
of  his  opinion  as  shown  by  the  records.  The  locomotive  is  too 
important  a  factor  in  railroad  operation  to  be  successfully 
handled  in  any  other  way,  and  the  time  must  soon  pass  when 
anybody  and  everybody  may  have  a  hand  in  influencing  the 
design  of  locomotives.  Much  will  be  gained  by  appointing  a 
vice-president  in  charge  of  motive  power  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  should  put  into  effect  his  ideas  as  to  locomotive 
design.  With  a  strong  hand  supported  by  wide  experience 
and  a  knowledge  of  what  is  wanted  and  what  is  best  he  would 
be  In  an  Ideal  position  to  do  that  which  Is  needed 


The  employe  wants  as  high  wages  as  he  can  get.  The 
employer  wants  his  output  to  be  as  cheap  as  that  of  his  com- 
petitors, for,  if  it  is  not,  he  will  soon  have  to  shut  down  his 
shop.  Both  desires  are  reasonable,  and  the  problem  is  to 
reconcile  them  without  injustice  to  either  party.  An  absolutely 
clear  understanding  by  both  parties  of  the  shop  problem  of 
to-day  is  necessary:  the  shop  problem  of  to-day,  not  of  years 
ago,  when  conditions  were  very  different;  not  of  years  hence, 
when  conditions  no  one  can  now  foresee  may  prevail. 

The  worker  cannot  be  expected  to  work  for  one  employer 
for  less  pay  than  is  paid  under  similar  conditions  for  the  same 
work  by  another  employer.  The  wage-payer  will  not  pay 
higher  wages  than  the  current  rate,  or  than  business  conditions 
permit.  There  may  be,  however,  quite  a  gap-  between  the 
wages  paid  by  competitors  and  the  higher  wages  the  employer 
would  be  willing  to  pay  if  it  can  be  proved  to  him  that  it  is  to 
his  advantage  to  do  this.  Wages  above  the  current  rate  cannot 
therefore  be  agreed  on  in  advance  of  performance,  but  should 
result  from  individual  effort. 

It  is  to  be  made  plain  to  the  employer  that  not  by  an  increase 
of  expense,  but  by  a  readjustment  of  expenditures,  he  can.' 
with  advantage  to  himself  give  higher  pay  than  the  average;^ 
and  it  is  to  be  made  plain  to  the  wage-earner  that  the  receipt 
of  higher  pay  must  depend  on  his  own  individual  character, 
skill  and  effort.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  competition  and  com- 
binations can  force  wages  up,  sometimes  generally,  sometimes 
only  locally  and  temporarily;  but  beyond  this  point  there  is  a 
possibility  of  higher  than  the  average  pay,  to  be  brought  about 
only  by  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  higher  rate  is  to  the 
advantage  of  both  wage-payer  and  wage-earner.  To  illustrate 
the  conditions  of  shop  operation  as  they  exist  to-day,  an  exam- 
ple is  afforded  in  the  cost  statement  of  a  large  machine  shop 
in  an  eastern  state. 

Cqsts  of  Operation  from  January  Ist  to  August  31st,   1905. 

costs  of   Materials $172,916.40 

Wages  paid  to  direct  labor. ...  ^>  .u.  ......  .-.$  49.174.98' 

General    Expenses .....-...$  90,098.54 

$312,789.92 

OCTPCT  500  ElNGiNKs,  Costing  Eacr — 

.;;■-'::■.  Per  cent. 

For  material    .^V.  ,.....*..... $345.83  55.3 

For  direct    labor ..Vi..:..V.  ,<••»••■    $  98.23  15.7 

For   general  expenses.  ...' *..;-.,"..■;......  .$181.50  29 

$625.56  100 

"Day  wages"  are  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  expense; 
"general  expenses"  more  than  twice  as  much  as  labor,  and 
"material"  more  than  half  the  total  expense.  The  question 
was  this:  What  can  we  do  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
so  as  to  compete  with  our  rivals?"  To  answer  this  question, 
the  first  step  was,  not  to  look  at  the  plant,  but  to  examine  the 
accounts.  In  a  plant  a  very  small  item  may  seem  important, 
as  when  fault  is  found  with  some  visible  steam  leak,  but  the 
big  waste,  as  the  condensation  taking  place  in  some  buried 
pipe,  is  not  noticed.  But  in  the  accounts,  matters  entirely 
overlooked  by  shop  officials,  yet  making  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  from  a  business  point  of  view, 
may  at  once  become  apparent.  The  condensed  statement  of 
cost  of  operation  at  once  shows  that  materials  are  more  im- 
portant than  general  expenses,  and  these  in  turn  are  more 
important  than  labor  costs.  The  three  items  of  expense  of  this 
particular  machine  shop  must  first  be  more  clearly  defined. 

Cost  of  Materials. — This  is  the  money  paid  out  for  materials 
bought  wherewith  to  make  the  engines.  It  Includes  all  the 
cast-iron,  all  the  brass,  all  the  steel,  all  the  fittings,  less  the 
scrap  value  of  material  not  used.  If  a  high-priced  casting  is 
secured  and  spoiled  in  the  machining,  this  becomes  part  of 
the  cost.  If  a  casting  weighing  10#  lbs.  is  paid  for  and  ma- 
chined down  to  20  lbs.,  the  whole  100  lbs.  are  Included  in  the 

.*  Prepared  for  distribution  on  the  Santa  Fe. 
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cost.  If  fittings  are  ordered  and  not  used,  if  they  are  lost  or 
stolen,  if  patterns  are  changed  so  that  parts  already  cast  can 
no  longer  be  used,  all  these  items  enter  into  cost  of  mate- 
rials. It  is  evident  that  very  much  material  has  to  be  paid 
for  which  never  goes  out  on  the  finished  engine. 

Cost  of  Direct  Labor. — Direct  labor  is  the  wages  of  those 
men  who  work  directly  on  the  machines  to  be  sold.  The  labor 
of  the  machinist  or  of  the  fitter  is  considered  direct  labor, 
but  the  labor  of  the  foreman  or  engineer,  of  the  timekeeper, 
of  the  watchman,  is  not  considered  direct  labor,  but  is  taken 
care  of  as  part  of  general  expense.  All  direct  labor  does  not, 
however,  go  into  the  machines  that  are  sold.  There  is  a  very 
large  shrinkage.  If  a  ca.sting  is  partly  machined  and  has  to 
be  thrown  away,  the  labor  put  on  it  is  lost;  if  a  man  waits  an 
hour  for  work,  or  for  crane  service,  or  studies  an  hour  over 
a  poor  blue*  print,  the  money  paid  for  his  time  is  lost.  If  a 
man's  machine  breaks  down,  if  his  belts  slip,  if  his  tools  are 
of  poor  quality,  if  the  cast-iron  is  hard,  if  his  machine  chat- 
ters, if  in  consequence  he  takes  twice  as  long  a  time  as  he 
would  like  to  give  to  the  work,  half  his  time  is  lost,  but  has 
to  be  charged  for  in  the  cost  of  the  engine. 

General  Expenses. — This  includes  many  items,  and  first, 
wages  of  all  employes  whose  time  cannot  be  directly  charged 
to  a  definite  engine.  The  pay  of  all  the  officials,  of  all  the 
bookkeepers  and  timekeepers,  of  all  the  foremen,  of  all  the 
general  force,  as  engineer,  fireman,  carpenter,  millwright, 
watchmen,  wipers,  laborers,  is  part  of  general  expense.  Rent, 
insurance,  taxes,  repairs  to  buildings  and  machinery,  deprecia- 
tion of  buildings  and  machinery,  all  small  tools,  belts,  oils, 
and  other  supplies,  all  costs  of  power,  heat,  light,  water,  are 
some  of  the  other  items  making  up  general  expense.  In  the 
example  given  above,  only  the  costs  to  the  factory  door  are 
included,  and  not  any  allowance  for  advertising,  for  selling, 
for  general  offices  and  agencies,  for  bad  debts,  for  finished 
machines  that  cannot  be  sold,  etc.  The  question  was  not  one 
concerning  the  management  of  the  business,  but  solely  con- 
cerning factory  costs. 

Increasing  Costs  by  Decr&,\sing  Pay. — When  factory  costs 
are  found  to  be  too  high,  the  usual  plan  is  to  propose  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  chiefly  because  the  payroll  is  the  plainest  and 
most  insistent  item  of  recurring  expense,  and  also  because 
any  bookkeeper  can  reduce  a  payroll  in  a  few  minutes;  but 
it  takes  long,  intelligent  planning  and  persistent  effort  to 
lessen  the  losses  due  to  materials  and  to  inefficient  genera) 
management. 

The  results  of  reducing  wages  will  first  be  considered  in 
the  case  cited.  If  wages  are  reduced  10  per  cent.,  the  best 
men  will  leave;  those  who  stay  will  be  angry  and  discontented, 
becoming  hostile  and  discouraged;  and,  those  who  are  em- 
ployed to  take  their  places  will  be  slow  and  unskilled.  Less 
work  will  be  done,  and  more  material  will  be  wasted  and 
spoiled.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  for  the  same  number  of 
men  and  same  amount  of  material  10  per  cent,  less  engines 
will  be  turned  out.  More  foremen  will  also  be  required  to 
teach  and  direct  the  inferior  men,  and  there  will  be  no  chance 
to  save  on  taxes,  insurance,  and  other  similar  items.  The 
account  will  tlierefore  stand: 

Materials     $172,916 .  40 

10    per   cent,    less   wa^es    paid   to    direct    labor. .      44,257.48 
General    Expenses    90,698.54 

$307,872.42 
An    apparent    saving    of    4,917.50 

$312,789.92 

But  if  we  consider  output,  another  story  is  told. 

Output  450  Engines,  Costing  Each  : 

Per  cent. 

For  Materials    ....,,.$384.26  56.2 

For   Direct    Labor    ;  . . . .  i .      98.34  14 . 4 

For   General    Expen.sea 201.55  29  4 

$684.15  100 

Put  the  two  results  side  by  side: 

Cost  before  waRcs  Per  rent  of        Cost  after  wages  Per  cent  of 

were  reduced.  direct  labor.  were  reduced.  direct  labor. 

$625.57  15.7  $684.15  14.4 


By  reducing  the  amount  paid  direct  labor  the  manufacturer 
has  reduced  his  output,  and  his  other  costs  for  each  engine 
have  increased  |58.58,  or  nearly  10  per  cent.  This  is  evidently 
not  the  way  to  go  about  it,  as  it  harms  not  only  the  wage- 
earner  but  also  the  wage-payer.  As  any  poor  method  must 
harm  both  employer  and  employe,  so  a  good  method  should 
benefit  both  employer  and  employe;  and  there  is  such  a 
method. 

How  TO  Lessen  Costs  by  Increasing  Pay. — The  desirable 
method  is  the  one  which  lessens  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
employer  yet  increases  the  reward  of  labor.  One  of  the  names 
given  to  it  is  "shop  betterment."  Shop  betterment  is  based 
on  careful  examination  of  details,  of  methods,  materials,  ma- 
chines and  men  employed  in  shop  production,  and  on  the  elim- 
ination of  all  unnecessary  wastes  and  losses  of  material  or  of 
effort  and  time.  Shop  betterment  takes  into  account  the  three 
items  of  expense  and  the  final  cost  of  each  engine. 

Cost    of   Materials    $172,916.40 

Wages    to    Direct    Labor     49,174.98 

General    Expenses    90,698.54 

$312,789.92 

Output  500  Engines,  Costing  Each  : 

Per  cent. 

For    Material    $345.83  55 . 3 

Direct   Labor    98.35  15 . 7 

General    Expense    181.40  29 

$625.58  100 

The  largest  of  these  items  is  cost  of  materials;  the  small- 
est, wages  of  direct  labor.  It  ought  to  be  easier  to  save 
$5,000  out  of  $172,916  than  to  save  $5,000  out  of  $49,174.  More- 
over, a  manager  may  have  trouble  on  his  hands  if  he  tries  to 
cut  direct  labor,  while  no  one  should  object  If  he  can  save 
some  of  the  wastes  in  his  materials. 

Reducing  Costs  of  Materials. — In  materials  much  can  al- 
ways be  done.  Designs  can  be  bettered  so  as  not  to  require 
so  much  or  so  expensive  materials.  A  light,  high-speed  sta- 
tionary engine  will  furnish  just  as  much  power  as  a  heavy, 
slow  engine.  Patterns  can  be  made  a  little  closer  to  finished 
sizes  and  castings  be  specified  of  soft,  sound  iron,  and  be 
pickled  before  being  machined,  thus  lessening  the  time  re- 
quired. By  these  means  5  per  cent,  might  be  saved  on  ma- 
terial, and  5  per  cent,  on  $172,916  is  $8,645.80;  while  10  per 
cent,  reduction  in  wages  would  amount  to  only  $4,917.50. 

Reducing  General  Expenses. — The  next  item  to  look  at  is  gen- 
eral expenses.  This  might  be  reduced  someyvhat  if  fewer  fore- 
men, watchmen,  timekeepers  and  bookkeeprs,  tool  dressers,  re- 
pair men,  were  required;  and  fewer  of  these  men  are  required  for 
good  workmen  than  for  poor.  The  best  way,  however,  to  re- 
duce the  percentage  of  general  expenses  is  to  increase  output, 
as  the  larger  part  of  general  expense  remains  the  same  whether 
10  or  1,000  engines  are  made.  To  increase  output  the  employer 
puts  his  machines  in  good  repair,  lines  up  his  shafting,  renews 
and  maintains  his  belting,  puts  in  emery  wheels,  stops  up  the 
air  and  steam  leaks,  increases  his  air  pressure,  puts  up  better 
drawings,  supplies  better  small  tools,  dresses  and  tempers  and 
grinds  them  better,  secures  jigs  and  special  devices,  and  makes 
it  possible  for  the  worker  with  less  exertion  than  formerly  to 
turn  out  considerably  more  work. 

Reducing  Costs  Through  Co-operation. — The  employer  who 
aims  to  reduce  costs  by  saving  in  materials  and  in  general 
expenses  first  puts  all  his  equipment  and  supplies  in  good  con- 
dition, and  then  goes  to  the  workman  and  tells  him  that  if  he 
will  co-operate  to  cut  out  unnecessary  losses  and  wastes,  if  he 
will  make  good  use  of  the  better  facilities  afforded  him,  it  will 
be  possible  to  increase  the  amount  paid  him.  Let  us  assume 
that  on  the  average  the  increase  of  pay  amounts  to  20  per 
cent.,  and  that  the  output  is  increased  20  per  cent,  but  that 
materials  increase  only  10  per  cent.,  and  general  expenses 
not  at  ali,  how  does  the  account  then  stand? 

Materials    $190,208.04 

Direct    Labor $  49,174.98 

Average   Increase,   20% $      9,835.00 

General    Expense $  90,698.54 

$339,916.66 
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OUTPUT  OF  600   ENGINES,   COSTING   EACH :  This  mcthod  of  pront-sharing,  of  rewarding  individual  effort 

«^i7ni      ^^'rifi'^^''*'  of  both  employer  and  employe,  is  utterly  different  from  piece- 

For   Direct  Lib<Jr.*.".'.' • *  »8.35          17.4  work,  with   which   those  who  have   not  investigated   it  hava 

For  General  Expenses *.... .^151^6         26.6  confounded  it.    In  day  work  the  employe  is  paid  for  his  time, 

1566.52  100  and  he  gets  the  same  wages  whether  he  works  extraordinarily 
The  employer  pays  his  men  20  per  cent,  more,  and  by  all  ^ell,  badly,  or  not  at  all.  In  piecework  the  employe  is  not 
sorts  of  shop  betterments,  which  cost  a  great  deal  to  install  paid  for  time,  but  for  output.  He  takes  all  the  risks  of  con- 
and  maintain,  he  enables  them  to  obtain  20  per  cent,  more  out-  ditions  over  most  of  which  he  has  no  control,  and  if  he  seems 
put  from  the  machines  in  the  same  time  and  without  any  ^^  make  too  high  wages  the  rate  is  often  cut.  Under  the  in- 
more  exertion  to  themselves;  yet,  owing  solely  to  the  cutting  dividual  effort  system  the  wage-earner  is  guaranteed  his  reg- 
out  of  useless  wastes,  the  output  costs  9  per  cent.  less.  This  ular  hourly  rate  irrespective  of  output.  It  is  the  foreman's 
9  per  cent.  Is  the  employer's  gain.  The  method  is  one  that  duty  as  well  as  his  own  to  avoid  unnecessary  delays.  His 
benefits  both  wage-payer  and  wage-earner.  Each,  independent-  hours  are  definite  both  as  to  beginning  and  end;  his  nights 
ly,  has  worked  to  reduce  losses  and  wastes  of  materials,  of  and  Sundays  are  his  own,  and  overtime  being  recognized  as  an 
supplies,  of  operation,  of  time,  and  they  both  share  in  the  gain,  evil  to  both  employer  and  worker,  it  is  eliminated  as  fai-  as 
This  system  of  profit-sharing  has  been  rightly  called  possible,  the  employer  being  forced  to  pay  time-and-a-half  for 
THE  INDIVIDUAL  EFFOBT  SYSTEM,  evcry  cxtra  hour.  Wage-earners  have  contended  for  shorter 
because  it  depends  on  the  individual  effort  of  both  employer  hours,  yet  with  opportunity  to  earn  regular  rates  of  wages, 
and  employe.  The  former  does  not  arbitrarily  reduce  wages.  Under  the  individual  effort  system  a  man  can  work  eight 
for  he  has  found  a  better  way  to  economize,  and  the  latter  hours,  yet  earn  as  much  as  he  formerly  earned  in  ten  hours, 
does  not  arbitrarily  make  demands  for  increased  pay,  for  he  js^o  Piece  Rate. — Because  there  is  no  rate  by  the  piece,  men 
has  already  increased  his  own  pay  far  above  the  rate  any  em-  may  receive  the  same  increase  above  normal  wages  for  turn- 
ployer  would  grant.  Irrespective  of  the  individual  effort  gain,  jng  out  different  amounts  of  output.  Each  must  do  well,  and 
they  both,  at  the  time  the  wage-earner  is  employed,  enter  into  this  is  all  that  is  asked.  One  man  may  have  a  good  machine, 
an  agreement  or  contract  as  to  regular  wages.  This  contract  another  a  poor  one;  one  has  a  hoist,  and  the  other  none;  so 
wage  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time  as  conditions  change;  j^jg  latter  is  allowed  twice  as  much  time  and  twice  as  much 
but  whether  It  rises  or  falls,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  rhe  pay  for  his  output  as  the  former. 

profit-sharing  plan  of  individual  effort.    The  employer  must  Cutting  the  Rate— But  what  is  to  prevent  the  employer 

exert  his  individual  effort  to  make  all  conditions  of  production  from  cutting  the  rate?    Cutting  tchat  rate?    The  day  rate  has 

as  good  as  possible,  and  these  include  the  comfort  and  well-  nothing  to  do  with  the  individual  effort  reward,  and  if  the 

being  of  his  employes.    The  employe  must  exert  his  individual  day  rate  is  cut  the  worker  can  resist,  as  he  has  always  done, 

effort  to  do  his  best  under  the  conditions  afforded.  Cutting  the  standard   time?       The  standard   is  a  fair  time, 

The  Pay  fob  Individual  Effobt.— As  the  method  is  one  of  adapted  to  conditions.     If  conditions  change   for  the   worse. 

Individual  effort,  a  practical  way  must  be  found  of  rewarding  the  schedule  time  should  be  extended  just  as  time  cards  of 

the  individual  worker  in  addition  to  and  regardless  of  regular  trains  are  lengthened  when  the  track  conditions  are  bad;  and 

contract  wages.     The  method   adopted  has  long  been   in   use  jf  the  conditions  are  improved  the  schedule  is  shortened  just 

in  paying  engineers  and  firemen  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  gs   time   cards   are   shortened    when    all   track    conditions   are 

States.     It  was  thought  that  no  better  method  could  be  de-  bettered.     If  a  man  has  been  working  on  a  |1,000  wheel  lathe 

vised  than  one  adapted  from  such  a  model,  and  satisfactory  on  which  the  best  he  could  do  was  a  pair  of  drivers  in  four 

to  men  of  such  skill  and  standing  among  the  employed.     In  hours,  and  he  is  given  a  $10,000  wheel  lathe  on  which  he  can 

operating  trains  the  employer  makes  the  roadway,  maintains  just  as  easily  turn  the  same  pair  of  drivers  in  an  hour  aud  a 

the  track,  furnishes  the  engines  and  trains,  installs  the  sys-  half,  of  course  he  receives  a  different  schedule;  but  it  is  still 

tern  of  signals,  makes  out  a  time  schedule,  appoints  a  dis-  as  easy,  probably  easier  than  it  was  before,  to  earn  the  20  pe. 

patcher,  and  then  gives  the  train  to  its  crew.    The  ability  to  cent,  extra  each  hour.    The  worker  is  paid  20  per  cent,  extra, 

make  the  schedule  depends  on  the  conditions  furnished  by  the  not  for  doing  so  much   work,  not   for  turning  out   so  many 

employer  and  on  the  diligence  and  skill  of  the  crew.    The  lat-  pieces,  but  for  making  good  use  of  the  conditions,  whatever 

ter  are  expected  to  make  the  schedule,  but  if  they  fail  through  they  are,  and  making  his  head  save  his  hands, 

any  fault  not  their  own,  they  receive  time  pay  although  the  He  wants  to  know,  however,  what  is  to  prevent  the  empicyer 

train  stands  still;  and  if  for  any  reason  they  make  extra  ef-  from  arbitrarily  reducing  standard  time  so  that  it  will  be  ira- 

fort,  run  more  miles  than  the  schedule  calls  for,  they  are  paid  possible  to  earn  20  per  cent,  extra.    The  answer  is  that  self- 

for  the  extra  miles.  interest  stands  in  the  way,  the  self-interest  of  the  employer. 

As  far  as  possible  this  system  has  been  adapted  to  the  ma-  and  this  is  the  strongest  protection  of  the  worker.     Nothing 

chine  shop.    A  schedule  is  made  out,  a  reasonable  standard-  compels  the  employe  to  try  to  make  standard  time.    If  he  does 

time  is  set,  such  as  any  skilled  man  ought  regularly  to  make,  not  think  he  is  treated  fairly,  he  will  not  put  forth  the  same 

a  schedule  on  which  any  good  foreman  ought  to  insist.     For  effort,  and   the  employer  loses  far  more  than   he  does      The 

doing  work  in  standard  time  the  wage-earner  receives  20  per  schedules  are  intended  to  be  as  fair  as  they  can  be  made.     If 

cent,  increase  of  pay  above  the  hourly  rate.     He  is  paid  this  found  not  to  be  fair,  they  should  be  revised  and  adjusted  in 

extra  20  per  cent.,  not  to  work  beyond  reason,  but  to  use  his  the  interests  of  both  parties.     For  example:     Standard  time 

brains  as  well  as  his  hands,  to  be  his  own  foreman,  to  help  of  turning  locomotive  drivers,  four  hours;   man's  rate,  |0.30; 

keep  conditions  as  they  should  be,  to  assist  the  employer  in  ^xti-a  pay  per  hour,  10,06;  general  expenses  per  hour,  |0.60. 
maintaining  high  efficiency  in  tools  and  machines. 

If  for  any  cause  whatever  he  does  not  maintain  schedule  '''"'^  Cost  at  4  Hours  : 

Wa£68  SI  20 

Standard  time,  he  is  still  paid  an  extra  amount  until  time-  individuVi' Effort  Reward::::;:" i:::.::;::;:.:;::::; i!    :24 

and-a-half  has  been  used  on  the  job.     If  he  falls  b^low  time-  General   Expenses ....i...... •  •  2.40 

and-a-half,  he  still  receives  his  regular  hourly  rate,  which  is  Total  Cost   $3.84 

never  interfered  with.     If.  however,  he  does  better  than  stand-  ^^  emplover  reduces  standard  time  to  three  hours,  and  the 

ard  time,  then  he  is  given  al/  the  gain  due  to  his  own  time,  ^u^pjoye  drops  back  to  five  hours.     He  can  just  as  well  do 

If  standard  time  is  1  hour,  if  the  rate  is  $0.25  an  hour,  if  the  ^j^^^   ^^^  ^^  ^^^^j^  ^^^^  nothing  extra  at  his  former  time  of 

extra  pay  is  $0.05,  making  a  total  of  $0.30,  then,  if  the  work  ^^^^  hours, 
is  done  in  one  half-hour  the  wage-earner  is  paid  $0.30  for  one 

half-hour's  work,  or  at  the  rate  of  $0.60  an  hour.    If,  however,  Total  Cost  at  5  Hours: 

WaECS   at   $  30  SI  50 

he  takes  2  hours  on  the  job.  he  receives  $0.50,  or  at  the  reg-  individual  Ettort  'Rew'ei^\\lC^l^illi[^^l^i:^i[l[]\'.'.'.  —— 

ular  rate  of  $0.25  an  hour.     This  shows  why  it  is  possible  by  General  Expenses   ...-.\...;.;;^.....;... ; ••  3.00 

unusual  and  extraordinary  effort  to  earn  a  large  extra  amount.  Total  Cost S4.6o 
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Because  standard  time  has  been  cut,  the  employer  loses 
lO.SG  and  the  wage-earner  loses  $0.30.  The  proverb  says  any 
one  can  lead  a  horse  to  the  trough,  but  it  takes  a  wise  man 
to  make  him  drink.  The  employer  can  do  his  share,  but  all 
his  trouble  and  expense  will  be  in  vain  unless  he  can  induce 
the  wage-earner  to  co-operate;  and  the  cheapest,  easiest  meth- 
od to  secure  and  maintain  co-operation  is  to  offer  an  attractive 
increase  of  pay.  Under  no  other  system  can  the  employe  so 
effectively  protect  himself. 

Standard  times  for  each  operation  are  determined  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  all  the  conditions  and  a  try-out,  itemized  in  min- 
utes and  seconds.  The  try-out  is  not  with  stunt  or  pace-mak- 
ing labor.  The  economies  are  effected  by  cutting  out  wastes, 
not  by  demanding  extraordinary  or  unreasonable  output.  Is 
it  the  practice  to  discharge  men  who  cannot  reach  standard 
time?  No.  If  a  man  cannot  reach  standard  time,  it  is  for 
one  of  three  reasons:  either  standard  time  is  too  low,  in  which 
case  it  is  corrected;  or  the  machine  and  equipment  conditions 
are  not  right,  and  should  at  once  be  improved;  or  the  worker 
does  not  know  how,  is  not  up  to  the  machine  operation,  in 
which  case  he  is  changed  to  some  other  place.  If  a  worker 
deliberately  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  will  not  give  a  fair 
return  for  his  wages,  if  after  changing  him  around  several 
times  and  giving  him  several  chances  to  accomplish  what 
others  easily  and  regularly  do,  if  such  a  man  not  only  does 
not  reach  standard  time  but  cannot  get  out  the  work  in  twice 
standard  time,  he  ought  not  wait  to  be  discharged,  but  have 
enough  decen;  y  to  take  his  time  and  then  take  up  some  other 
occupation  more  suited  to  his  temperament. 

Does  the  individual  effort  system  result  in  discharging  old 
men  because  they  cannot  attain  the  times  of  younger  a  ad 
stronger  men?  This  question  provokes  a  smile.  The  20  per 
cent,  extra  pay  is  given,  not  for  hard  work,  but  for  head  work. 
The  younger  men  may  not  know  it,  but  the  older  men  are 
wiser,  and  if  they  do  not  have  the  bull-strength  method  of 
accomplishing,  they  supplement  energy  with  intelligence  in 
running  a  machine  or  planning  an  operation.  They  make  few 
false  moves,  they  take  the  stitch  in  time,  they  know  that  a 
carefully  tempered  and  ground  tool  set  at  exactly  the  right 
angle  will  cut  easier,  faster  and  longer  than  a  tool  selected 
and  set  without  the  knowledge  that  long  experience  alone 
gives.  Young  men  by  driving  their  machines  at  an  extraor- 
dinarj'  rate  have  earned  extraordinary  pay,  but  it  Is  the  older 
men  who  in  the  long  run  will  draw  the  most  extra  pay,  who 
turn  out  the  most  reliable  and  satisfactory  results.  Some  of 
the  most  productive  workers  are  men  between  50  and  60:  pro- 
ductive not  because  they  use  their  muscles,  but  because  they 
use  their  heads. 

In  certain  shops  where  this  system  is  in  operation,  the  most 
valued  workers  are  men  who  have  been  with  the  company  in 
these  same  shops  for  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  and  under  the 
individual  effort  system  they  are  earning  higher  pay  than  they 
ever  earned  before,  even  in  their  so-called  prime,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  good  man  should  not  earn  day  wages  and 
individual  effort  reward  until  he  is  70  years  old  or  more.  No 
portion  of  the  gain  made  by  workers  is  given  to  any  foreman, 
nor  a  cent  of  it  to  any  betterment-force  employe.  Foremen 
are  paid  by  the  day  or  month,  and  whatever  extra  they  earn 
Is  based  on  the  assembling  of  work  on  time  and  on  efficient 
support  given  the  workers. 

The  individual  effort  method  of  increasing  the  reward  of 
the  wage-earner  includes  all  that  is  best  in  other  methods,  and 
attempts  to  exclude  all  that  is  objectionable.  Its  good  points 
are  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  standard  time  set  is  reasonable  and  one  that  can 
be  reached  tvithout  extraordinary  effort,  is  in  fact  such  time 
as  a  good  foreman  would  demand. 

2.  An  extra  reward  of  one-flfth  of  the  regular  wages  for 
the  operation  is  given  to  whoever  makes  standard  time. 

3.  Extra  compensation  above  the  hourly  rate  Is  paid  even 
if  standard  time  is  not  reached,  although  this  extra  compensa- 
tion diminishes  in  percentage  above  standard  time-and-a-half. 

4.  If  longer  than  time-and-a-half  is  taken,  the  regulai  day 
rate  is  paid.     Of  this,  the  wage-earner  is  also  sure. 


5.  Standard  time  is  carefully  determined  by  observation 
and  experiment,  and  is  only  changed  when  conditions  change. 

7,  The  arrangement  is  one  of  mutual  benefit  to  both  par- 
ties— of  increased  earning  to  the  worker,  of  increased  saving 
to  the  employer. 

8.  The  employer  loses  more  than  the  wage-earner  if  sched- 
ules do  not  encourage  co-operation. 

9,  The  wage-earner,  working  on  a  schedule,  becomes  In  a 
large  degree  his  own  foreman. ' 

10.  The  wage-earner  determines  his  own  earning  power,  and 
by  co-operating  to  cut  out  wastes  increases  his  own  value. 

The  direct  results  of  shop  betterment  and  individual  effort 
are: 

FOB  THE  EiMFLOYE. 

To  shorten  the  hours  of  labor. 

To  enable  each  man  to  determine  his  own  earning  capacity. 

To  increase  earnings. 

To  do  away  with  overtime. 

To  make  him  self-reliant. 

To  add  to  his  value  as  he  grows  older. 

To  add  to  his  comfort  and  safety  In  the  shop. 

To  harmonize  relations  with  the  employer. 

FOB   THE    EMPLOYER. 

To  decrease  the  cost  of  production. 

To  lessen  the  delays  on  each  job. 

To  lessen  careless  wastes  and  breakages. 

To  increase  the  output  for  the  same  investment  of  capital. 

To  secure  a  higher  class  of  employes. 

To  harmonize  relations  with  employes. 

This  individual  effort  reward  method  of  adding  to  the  gains 
of  both  employer  and  employe  has  been  recently  adopted  in 
the  shops  of  one  large  railroad  company,  but  is  not  yet  in  use 
by  any  other  railroad  or  private  concern.  It  is  essentially  a 
method  of  co-operation  and  profit-sharing.  However  much  the 
employer  may  better  conditions,  he  cannot  materially  reduce 
expenses  unless  the  wage-earner  co-operates;  and  however 
hard  the  wage-earner  may  work,  he  cannot  Increase  his  pay 
unless  the  employer  provides  the  right  conditions.  In  justice 
to  both  parties,  all  schedules  and  changes  should  be  matters 
of  written,  not  verbal,  record,  and  while  schedules  can  be  put 
provisionally  into  effect,  it  should  be  understood  that  approval 
is  not  authoritative  until  signed  by  the  high  official  who  has 
jurisdiction  over  such  matters.  All  concerned,  whether  work- 
ers, foremen,  timekeepers,  or  record  clerks,  can,  by  inquiry, 
find  out  all  about  the  conditions.  It  is  the  worker's  business 
to  know  what  schedule  he  is  working  under,  and  that  its  head- 
ing tallies  with  the  work  he  is  doing.  Occasional  disagree- 
ments between  employer  and  employe  seem  natural,  but  not  a 
conflict,  since  both  look  to  the  same  shop  and  the  same  opera- 
tions for  their  living,  and  also  because  there  should  be  no 
conflict  about  creating  value  out  of  what  is  usually  destroyed, 
about  eliminating  gross  wastes  which  profit  neither  employe 
nor  employer.  The  saving  is  so  large  as  to  afford  both  em- 
ploye and  employer  gain  far  above  the  average,  in  which  each, 
with  fairness,  unspoiled  by  favoritism  or  stcbserviency,  and 
without  drudgery,  can  share  in  proportion  to  individual  effi- 
ciency. 


Statue  of  Mathias  Baldwin. — A  statue  of  Mathias  Baldwin, 
founder  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  has  been  presented 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  by  officials  of  the  firm,  and  will  be 
unveiled  in  the  spring.  It  cost  $18,000,  and  will  be  placed  in 
Fairmount  Park.  An  inscription  on  the  statue  reads:  "His 
skill  in  the  mechanic  arts,  his  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  citizenship,  his  broad  philanthropy,  unfailing  benevolence 
and  devotion  to  all  Christian  work,  placed  him  foremost  among 
the  makers  of  Philadelphia." 


The  report  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  of  the 
State  of  New  York  shows  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1905,  but  two  passengers  out  of  97,060,279  were  killed  from 
causes  beyond  their  own  control;  12  were  killed  by  their  own 
misconduct  or  Incaution,  and  1  because  of  intoxication. 
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SIMPLE  JO-WHEEL  LOCOMOTIVE  WITH  YOUNG  VALVE 

GEAR. 

Delawase  &  Hudson  CJompany. 


The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company  recently  turned  out  from 
its  Green  Island  shops  four  ten-wheel  culm  burning  locomo- 
tives, built  after  designs  worked  up  in  the  motive  power  de- 
partment. 

These  locomotives,  one  of  which  is  illustrated  herewith, 
have  21  by  26-in.  cylinders  and  63-in,  drivers.  They  weigh 
about  173,000  lbs.  total,  of  which  about  75  per  cent,   is  on 


10-WHEKL    LOCOMOTIVE   VeiTH   YOUNG    VALVE    AND   GEAR — DELAWARE  &  HUDSON  COMPANY, 


drivers.  The  boiler  is  constructed  for  burning  culm,  and  has 
a  firebox  about  10  ft.  long  by  8  ft.  6  ins.  wide,  giving  a  grate 
area  of  nearly  85  sq.  ft.  The  grate  is  supported  on  water 
bars.  The  fireman's  cab  has  been  given  special  attention,  and 
is  all  part  of  the  locomotive;  the  hood  on  the  tender  usual  for 
this  type  of  engine  being  omitted,  and  the  roof  of  the  cab 
having  a  long  extension  to  take  its  place. 

The  table  of  dimensions,  weights,  etc.,  below  will  show  the 
features  of  these  locomotives,  which  are,  in  general,  the  design 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  satisfactory  for  this  class  of 
service. 

The  Young  valve  gear,  used  on  two  of  these  engines,  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  Corliss  principle  for  locomotive  use.  It  em- 
ploys the  rotating  valves  operated  from  a  wrist  plate,  which 
is  oscillated  by  a  connection  from  the  rocker  arm.  Back  of  the 
rocker  arm  the  ordinary  Stephenson  link  valve  gear  is  used 
without  change.  The  principal  feature  in  which  this  gear 
differs  from  the  Corliss  is  that  one  valve  is  used  for  both  ad- 
mission and  exhaust  control,  and  that  the  wrist  plate  pivot  is 
movable.  This  pivot  is  fastened  \o  the  end  of  one  arm  of  the 
bell  crank,  the  other  arm  of  which  has  a  direct  connection  to 
a  short  crank  arm  on  the  reverse  shaft.  The  fulcrum  of  this 
bell  crank  is  rigidly  fastened  to  the  cylinder  casting. 


The  special  features  concerning  steam  economy  which  this 
valve  introduces  are  that  a  constant  steam  lead  is  maintained 
at  all  points  of  cutoff,  and  the  exhaust  lead  is  increased  as  the 
cutoff  is  shortened.  The  valve  gives  a  very  quick  cutoff,  pre- 
venting wire  drawing  at  this  point,  and  in  the  same  manner 
opens  readily,  giving  a  full  port  opening  for  the  admission. 
The  increasing  exhaust  lead  gives  an  earlier  exhaust  open- 
ing and  a  delayed  exhaust  closure  when  the  locomotive  is  work- 
ing at  high  speed  on  a  short  cutoff.  All  of  these  comparisons 
are  made  with  the  ordinary  slide  valve.  The  design  of  the 
gear  permits,  by  arranging  for  two  passages,  of  a  larger  port 

opening  than  would  be  possible 
with  either  a  slide  or  piston 
valve.  The  area  of  the  steam 
ports  in  this  locomotive  are  32 
sq.  ins.,  as  compared  with  24% 
for  a  slide  valve  engine  of  the 
same  type. 

The  illustrations  given  here- 
with show  the  mechanical  fea- 
tures in  a  clear  manner.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  valve  chambers 
and  all  passages  connecting 
therefrom  are  included  in  the 
cylinder  casting,  there  being  two 
valves  for  each  cylinder,  each  set 
directly  above  the  port  entering 
the  cylinder,  being  11 14  ins.  in 
diameter  22%  ins.  long  inside 
the  bushing,  and  having  their 
axes  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
the  cylinder.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  is  a  supplementary 
passage  extending  from  the  top 
of  the  valve  chamber,  around  the 
outside  and  joining  the  one  going  from  the  bottom  of  the  cham- 
ber directly  to  the  cylinder.  This  allows  the  steam  to  have 
two  passages,  and  with  the  same  distance  of  port  opening  gives 
a  length  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  the  valve  strip;  exhaust 
steam  also  follows  the  same  path.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that 
the  passage  of  the  steam  to  and  from  the  cylinder  is  n»re  di- 
rect than  that  usually  found  in  the  slide  or  piston  valve.  The 
back  head  of  the  valve  chamber  is  cast  integral  with  the  cyl- 


DIAGRAM   SHOWING  THE  EFFECT  OF  MOVING  WBIST  PLATK  FULCRUM 
ON   EXHAUST  LEAD — YOUNG   VALVE  GEAR. 
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Inder  casting,  and  only  has  an  opening  for  the  valve  shaft,  the 
front  head,  however,  is  removable. 

The  construction  of  the  valve  itself  shows  plainly  in  the 
sectional  views.  It  Is  constructed  of  cast  Iron,  of  a  light 
section,  and  of  peculiar  shape;  the  packing  strips,  of  which 
there  are  two  on  the  controlling  side,  and  one  narrow  one  in 
the  wall  separating  live  from  exhaust  steam,  are  of  the  same 
design  used  in  the  Richardson  balanced  valve,  having  light 
flat  springs  to  hold  them  against  the  chamber  wall.  There 
are  also  packing  strips  extending  around  the  ends  between 
the  longitudinal  strips  for  preventing  leakage  at  this  point. 
These  are   separate    pieces    and   abut    the   ends   of   the   other 


strips.  The  stem,  which  is  of  steel,  is  fitted  into  one  end  of 
the  valve  and  fastened  with  four  dowels.  This  stem  extends 
through  the  inner  chamber  head  and  carries  the  arm  through 
which  the  valve  is  operated.  The  method  of  making  a  steam- 
tight  joint  at  this  point  is  interesting  and  effective.  There  is 
a  brass  bushing  fitted  Into  the  casting  and  turned  to  a  taper 
ot  1^  in.  in  12  ins.  on  the  inside  for  a  distance  of  2^4  ins.  A 
i/4-in.  lip  is  formed  on  the  outer  end,  against  which  the  shoulder 
of  the  valve  stem,  which  is  turned  to  make  an  exact  fit  in  this 
bushing,  rests.  The  valve  stem  also  rests  against  the  Inner 
face  of  the  bushing  where  there  are  a  number  of  grooves  cut 
to  allow  a  small  amount  of  steam  to  pass  around  the  stem  and 
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TAI.TB8. 

Kind Rotary. 

Greatest  travel    3%    IM. 

Outside  lap J4    to- 
Inside  lap    ,. j4    lo. 

Lead  In  full  gear. . .  v» %   **^ 

WHKBLS. 

Driving,  diameter  over  tires , 63   in*. 

Driving,  thickness  of  tires / SVi    Ins- 

Driving  Journals,  diameter  and  length 9  by  13  In*. 

BOILER. 

Style WooteB. 

Working  pressure  2»0  lbs. 

Outside   diameter  of  first  ring 65   Ins. 

Firebox,  length  and  width .' 120   bf  102  Ina. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter ; 808    2-ln. 

Tubes,   length    i5    ft 

Heating  surface,  tubes 2,406.5  cu.   ft. 


VALVE — DELAWARE  AND  HUDSON  LOCOMOTIVE  WITH   YOUNG   VALVK  AND    CEAB. 


Heating  surface,  water  bars 7854   cu.    ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox 178.68  cu.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  total .V-.  .  ,  .>..•,-,■.  •;.  . 2,663.72   cu.   ft. 

Grate  area .^...... ..«*•......:«•'.....«. ..84. 85  sq.  fc 

Smokestack,  height  above  rail,  .vi.ii^i-.  .Vvi.-i'«>  il. «.»..'».  .14  ft.  9  ins. 
Center  of  boiler  above  rail Ill  %  ln». 

TENDER. 

Tank    Water  bottom. 

Weight,  empty    48.000   ibe. 

Water   cap«jcity    7,000    gals. 

Coal   capacity 12   tons. 


32-INCH  HEAVY  DUTY  SHAPER. 


lubricate  the  bearing.  On  the  opposite  end  of  the  valve  the 
bearing  is  made  in  the  head  and  steam  pressure  between  the 
head  and  valve  holds  the  valve  up  against  the  shoulder  of  the 
inner  bearing.  A  coil  spring  holds  It  in  place  when  steam  is 
shut  off.  This  method,  which  employs  no  packing  of  any  kind 
and  needs  no  attention  as  to  lubrication,  has  proved  to  be  very 
satisfactory.  The  coil  spring  rests  against  a  steel  button,  which 
prevents  the  spring  affecting  the  rotary  action  of  the  valve. 

The  arms  on  the  valve  stem  are  securely  keyed,  but  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  are  easily  removed  when  it  is  desired  to 
remove  the  valve  from  the  chamber.    These  arms  connect  to 
the  wrist  plate  through  short  links. 
The    wrist    plate,    as    above    men- 
tioned,   has    a    moTable    fulcrum 
operated   from   the   reverse   shaft 
All  of  this  construction  is  heavy 
and   rigid.     The    connection   from 
the  bell  crank  to  the  reverse  shaft 
is   direct  and,   in   this  case,  is  by 
two    rods   fastened    to    the   reverse 
shaft  arms  a  short  distance  from 
the  shaft  and  cross  braced  for  stiff- 
ness.    Tills  connection  has  a  nut 
for   adjusting   its  length.     (Connec- 
tion from  the  rocker  arm  to  the  wrist  plate  is  through  a  rod, 
very  similar  to  the  ordinary  valve  rod,  which  is  not  adjustable. 
Reference  to  the  outline  diagrams  showing  the  movement  of 
the  valves  will  make  its  operation  clear.    The  one  showing  the 
movement  caused  by  the  moving  of  the  bell  crank  illustrates 
how,  by  moving  the  fulcrum  of  the  wrist  plate,  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  admission  of  steam  are  undisturbed,   while 
those  connected  with  the  exhaust  are  varied. 

This  type  of  valve  gear  was  first  placed  upon  two  locomotives 
on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  one  of  which,  a  large,  high- 
speed Atlantic-type  locomotive,  went  into  service  with  this 
valve  gear  on  September  26,  1903,  and  was  operated  in  the 
pool  with  other  engines  of  the  same  type  having  piston  valves. 
In  that  service,  this  engine  showed  itself  to  be  capable  of  more 
reliable  service  and  was  able  to  handle  heavier  trains  on  the 
same  schedule  than  were  the  other  engines.  The  matter  of  di- 
minished tire  wear  was  especially  noticeable,  and  the  wear  on 
all  the  valve  parts  was  also  very  small.  The  engine  was  taken 
into  the  shop  on  April  25,  1905,  after  having  run  122,000  miles, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  greatest  wear  on  the  valve  gear  was  in 
the  wrist-plate  bearing,  which  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be 
closed  up  as  wear  develops,  and  at  that  point  It  was  but  1-32 
of  an  inch  loose.  The  eccentrics  were  but  1-64  of  an  inch  out 
of  round  with  but  one  exception,  which  was  1-32  of  an  inch 
out.  The  wear  on  the  valve  bushings  and  packing  strips  was 
negligible.  This  locomotive  was  again  put  into  service  after 
repairs,  and  at  the  present  time  Is  performing  satisfactory 
irork. 

Of  the  two  Delaware  &  Hudson  locomotives,  one  has  been  in 
service  at  the  present  writing  for  over  two  months  and  the 
other  for  about  thirty  days.  Both  are  reported  to  be  giving 
excellent  satisfaction  in  both  fast  and  slow  service.  Three 
other  railroad  companies  are  at  the  present  time  about  to 
place  locomotives  In  operation  equipped  with  this  gear.  The 
general  dimensions  of  the  D.  &  H.  locomotive  follow: 
SIMPLE  TEN-WHEEa^  LOCOMOTIVB— DELAWARE    ft    HUDSON    CO 

QBKKBAI.    DATA. 

Gauge   4  ft  8%   ins. 

Fuel    Culm. 

Tractive  power   31,000  lbs. 

Weight  lo  working  order 173.000   lbs. 

Weight  on  drivers 130,000   lbs 

Weight  on  leading  truck 43,000  lbs. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  In  working  order. 298,000  lbs. 

Wheel  base,  driving '. 15  ft. 

Wheel  base.  toUl 26  ft.  4  Ins. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 53  ft.  7  ^  Ins. 

BATIOS. 

Tractive  weight  —  tractive  effort 4.2 

Tractive  ettort  x  dlam.  drivers  -r-  beating  surface 730 

Heating  surface  -f-   grate  area 81.6 

Tube  heating  surtaee  -;-  total   heating  surface 904 

Tube  heating  surface  -^  firebox  beating  surface 13-4 

G?Se "^TlloiZth  c^io'dS..T".".''.'"f : :::::::: : : :: : : : : : : : : :i.?7   ^^f?  ^^ « graduated  conar  reading  to  .001  of  an  inch. 

CYLINDERS  ~.  - 


The  32-in.  heavy  duty  shaper,  illustrated  herewith,  Is  spe- 
cially designed  for  use  in  railroad  shops,  is  very  powerful,  and 
the  construction  is  such  that  work  may  be  turned  out  very 
accurately  under  the  most  severe  conditions  of  cutting.  The 
column,  which  is  of  unusual  width  and  depth,  is  braced  inter- 
nally. The  horns,  which  project  at  both  the  front  and  back, 
furnish  an  unusually  long  bearing  for  the  ram.     The  rocker 


CINCINNATI    32-INCH    HEAVY    DUTY    SHAPES. 

arm  Is  so  constructed  that  wear  may  be  compensated  for.  The 
length  of  stroke  may  be  changed  from  the  working  side  either 
while  the  machine  is  In  motion  or  at  rest.  The  rail  is  strongly 
gibbed  to  the  column,  and  a  cross  traverse  screw  is  provided 
with  a  graduated  collar  reading  to  .001  in.  It  is  also  provided 
with  a  variable  automatic  feed  which  may  be  changed  while 
the  machine  is  in   operation.     The  down-feed   screw  to  the 


Kind  Simple. 

Diameter  and  stroke 21  by  26  Ins. 

Piston   rod,  diameter 8^    Ins. 

Vol.  both  cylinders,  co.  ft 10.4 


The  Jburnal  of  the  main  gear  has  two  diameters,  the  inner 
end  being  twice  the  diameter  of  the  outer  end,  thus  overcom- 
ing any  tendency  to  break  at  the  gear;  there  is  also  a  third  or 
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outer  bearing  to  the  cone  shaft.  The  crank  block  is  a  steel 
casting  and  is  set  well  into  the  cup  of  the  gear,  permitting 
the  rocker  arm  to  travel  close  to  the  edge  of  the  gear,  thus 
avoiding  the  usual  overhang. 

The  machine  may  be  used  in  either  single  or  back-geared 
form,  the  ratio  of  the  gearing  in  one  case  is  7.2  revolutions  of 
the  cone  shaft  to  one  stroke  of  the  ram  and  in  the 
other  30  to  1.  The  cross  feed  connecting  rod  is  auto- 
matically adjusted  to  any  height  of  the  rail,  and  is 
not  dependent  upon  frictional  contact.  The  outer 
support  for  the  table  is  of  special  design  and  very 
efficient.  The  rail  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  tele- 
scopic screw,  which  works  on  ball  bearings.  The 
key-seating  of  shafting  is  provided  for  by  an  opening 
through  the  column  under  the  ram. 

The  general  dimensions  of  this  machine,  which  is 
made  by  the  Cincinnati  Shaper  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  are  as  follows: 


Extreme  length   of   stroke .33 

Greatest  distance  table  to  ram 17  ^4 

Least  distance  table  to  ram 2  % 

Vertical   travel   of   table 15 

Horizontal   travel   of   table 32 

Diameter  of  head 11 

Feed  to  head 10 

Length  of  top  of  table 30  Ins. 

Width  of  top  of  table .>.... 16   ins. 

Depth  of  table ; ;.. 20  Ins. 

Length  of  ra-na  bearing  in  column 46  ins. 

Width  of  ram  bearing  in  column 18  ins. 

Key-seating  capacity,    diameter 4    ins. 

Vise  opens   12  Ins. 

Number  of  speeds  to  ram 8 

Cutting  strokes  per  minute,  from 6  to  71 


The  Piper  friction  draft  rigging,  which  has  been  brought  to 
a  high  point  of  efficiency  through  several  years  of  tests  and 
experiments  on  a  large  number  of  cars  In  actual  service,  has 
not  until  now  been  placed  on  the  market.    The  patent  granted 
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to  W.  M.  Piper  in  1896  is  a 
pioneer  patent  and  covers  broad- 
ly any  mechanism  consisting  of 
blocks  having  oppositely  directed 
inclines  with  contracting  wedges 
and  springs  arranged  to  resist 
their  movement  along  the  in- 
clines. The  arrangement,  as  il- 
lustrated, is  one  that  was  de- 
veloped after  exhaustive  tests  in 
service  and  in  the  laboratory, 
both  as  to  the  amount  of  pre- 
liminary spring  resistance  neces- 
sary, as  well  as  the  best  angle 
for  the  wedges  to  give  an  easy 
movement  and  a  high  point  of 
work-absorbing  efficiency.  The 
diagram  of  a  test  made  at  Pur- 
due University  in  1903,  and  re- 
produced here,  shows  that  this 
particular  arrangement  is  capa- 
ble, with  a  preliminary  spring 
movement  of  1^  in.  and  25,000 
lbs.  resistance,  of  a  very  high 
yielding  resistance  through  a 
total  drawbar  movement  of  2^ 
In. 

It  is  generally  understood  that 
the  first  requisite  of  a  good  fric- 
tion draft  gear  is  that  it  should 
not  be  liable  to  disorder  or  re- 
pair; that  the  parts  be  simple 
and  substantia]  in  design,  easily 
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inspected,  incapable  of  being  improperly  as- 
sembled and  of  such  form  and  construction 
that  it  may  be  cheaply  and  firmly  fastened 
to  the  frame  of  the  car,  all  of  which  has  been 
thoroughly  considered  and  effectively  accom- 
plished in  the  design  of  the  Piper  friction 
draft  rigging. 

The  road  tests  of  this  draft  rigging  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  easy  motion  was  desirable  in  the 
starting  of  trains  and  in  absorbing  the  in- 
numerable slight  shocks  incident  to  train  ser- 
vice. This  element  is  thoroughly  taken  care 
of  by  the  front  twin-spring  arrangement,  the 
friction  elements  going  into  operation  gradu- 
ally, with  a  smooth,  easy  motion,  before  the 
springs  are  completely  compressed,  and  no 
shock  is  possible.  An  absorbing  element, 
capable  of  a  resistance  of  180,000  to  200,000 
pounds  for  each  end  of  a  car  should  give 
very  satisfactory  results  under  the  most 
severe  service  conditions. 

The  patents  covering  the  Piper  friction  draft  gear  are  now 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Butler  Drawbar  Attachment  (Com- 
pany of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  gear  will  be  known  as  the 
Butler  Friction  Attachment — Piper  Patents.  This  form  of 
draft  gear  is  capable  of  being  applied  in  various  ways,  and 
any  special  requirements  can  be  met,  the  limitations  of  space 
and  travel  being  considered,  and  while  being  new  on  the 
market.  It  has  the  superior  advantage  of  having  been  thor- 
oughly tested  In  severe  service  for  several  years.  The  high 
capacity  and  guaranteed  efficiency  of  the  Butler  Friction 
Attachment  must  certainly  recommend  It  to  the  operating 
officials  of  any  railroad. 


PIPEB  FBICTION   DRAFT   GEAB  ASSEMBLED. 


BALANCED   COMPOUND   TEN-VHEEL   LOCOMOTIVE. 


N.,  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R. 
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The  twenty-seventh  thousandth  locomotive  built  at  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works  was  a  balanced  compound,  10-wheel 
engine  for  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway, 
which  is  illustrated  herewith. 

This  locomotive  has  16  and  27  by  26  inch  cylinders  and  has 
both  main  rods  connected   to  the  front  driver.     While  this 
arrangement  gives  comparatively  short  main  rods,  it  allows 
the  three  driving  wheels  to  be  placed  very  close  together,  giving 
a  rigid  wheel  base  of  but  12  ft,  the  total  wheel  base  being  26 
ft.     This  will  allow  the  engine  to  easily  take 
sharp  curves,  but  probably  will  not  tend  towards 
an  easy-riding  locomotive.    In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  driving  wheels  are  set  far  enough  back 
to  connect  the  rods  to  the  front  wheel,  the  de- 
sign is  such  that  73  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight 
comes  on  the  drivers.     Compared  with  engines 
using  a  trailing  wheel,  this  is  a  large  percent- 
age. 

The  eccentrics  are,  of  course,  on  the  second 
axle,  and  the  rocker  arm  is  placed  between  the 
two  front  drivers  and  connects  with  the  valve 
through  a  very  long  valve  rod,  which  passes 
through  the  front  driving  box  spring  cap  and 
has  a  bearing  in  the  guide  yoke. 

The  single  bar  front  frame,  necessary  with 
this  type  of  cylinder,  is  made  particularly  heavy 
in  section  and  strong  in  connection.  The  con- 
nection to  the  main  frame  is  secured  by  8  1^ 
in.  bolts  in  addition  to  two  large  keys,  and  at 
the  cylinders,  where  the  frame  has  a  section 
of  31^  by  8  ins.,  it  is  fitted  into  a  recess  in  the 
cylinder  casting  and  secured  by  lugs,  on  either 
end,  with  keys,  also  by  two  1%  in.  bolts,  which 
pass  through  the  frame  and  lugs  on  the  cast- 
ings as  well  as  six  straps  across  the  bottom. 
This  detail  appears,  in  this  case,  to  have  re- 
ceived the  thought  and  care  that  It  really  de- 
serves. 

A  narrow  firebox,  having  a  grate  area  of  but 
34.8  sq.  ft.,  and  a  wagon-top  boiler,  with  a 
diameter  of  64  ins.  at  the  front  end,  is  used. 
The  heating  surface  is,  however,  larger  than 
might  be  expected,  as  but  17-ft.  flues  are  used, 
it  being  2.735  sq.  ft.  total;  this  gives  78.5  sq.  ft. 
of  heating  surface  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  area,  a 
i'z i/f  figure  which  was  not  unusual  when  narrow  fire- 
box locomotives  were  general,  but  one  which  is 
considerably  larger  than  is  found  in  the  later 
■po^DOE     i/Niv.     I -<i- 05  engines.    The  flues,  which  are  2%  ins,  in  diam- 
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eter,  are  set  at  3-in.  centers.  This  permits  256  of  them  to  be 
placed  in  the  boiler  shell.  A  steam  pressure  of  210  lbs.  is 
used. 

Reference  to  the  table  of  proportions  of  this  locomotive  will 
show  that,  as  compared  with  a  simple  engine  of  the  same 
power,  it  would  be  considered  that  the  cylinders  were  some- 
what large  for  the  boiler  capacity,  but,  inasmuch,  as  the  bal- 
anced compound  feature  is  used  and  the  cylinder  power  is 
divided  more  evenly,  this  will  probably  not  prove  to  be  the 
case  the  B  D  factor  (tractive  effort  X  dia.  drivers  -^  total 
heating  surface*)  while  somewhat  above  that  employed  in  re- 
cent balanced  compounds,  still  is  not  excessively  large,  and 
would  indicate  that  the  engine  would  do  its  best  work  at  a 
medium  sped. 

The  general   dimensions,  weights  and   ratios  follow: 

4 — 6 — 0    TYPE     VAUCLAIN     BALANCED    COMPOUND     PASSENQBR 

LOCOMOTIVE,     NASHVILLE,    CHATTANOOGA    AND 

ST.    LOUIS    RY. 

GENBRAL     DATA. 

(iaugc 4  ft.   8\i,   ins. 

Fu«l    Bituminous    coal. 

Tractive    power     29,050   lbs. 

Weight   in   working  order    181,380  lbs. 

Weight   on    drivers    133,920  lbs. 

Weight  on   leading   truck    47,460   lbs. 

Weight  of   engine  and  tender   In   working    order 280.000  lbs. 

Wheel   base,    driving    12    ft. 

Wheel    base,   total 26   ft. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 55  ft.  2  ins. 
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RATIOS. 

Tractive     weight     -~    tractive    effort 4.6 

Tractive  efOort  x  diam.  drivers  -J-  heating  surface. . .  « 705 

Heating  surface  -i-  grate   area 73.5 

Total   weight    -f-    tractive   effort 6.24 

Tube  H    S.   -^-  toUl   H   8 8S2 

Tube   H.    S.    -7-    firebox    H.    S 18.8 

Total  H.  S.  -i-  vol.  both  cylinders 308 

Grate   area    -f-    vol.    both   cylinders    8.92 

CTUNDKRS. 

Kind    Balanced    compound. 

Diameter  and  stroke 16  and  27  by  26  ins. 

Vol.     both    cylinders,     cu.     ft 8.9 

VALVES. 

Kind   Piston. 

WHKHLB. 

Driving,  diameter  over  tires  66  Ins.  ■ 

Driving,  thickness  of  tires   3  ins. 

Driving  Journals,  main,  diameter  and  length 10  by  10%    Ins. 

Driving  Journal,  others 9  by  12  Ins. 

Engine  truck  wheels,  diameter 30  Ins. 

Ehigine  truck.  Journals 6^  by  12  insi 

BOILBB. 

S|^yle Wagon  top. 

Working    pressure     210    lbs. 

Outside    diameter    of    first    ring 64    Ins. 

Firebox,    length    and    width 120    by    41%    ins. 

Firebox   plates,  thickness %,   7-16    and    %    in. 

Firebox,    water     space     4    and     3    Ins. 

Tubes,    number   and  outside   diametmr    '. 266   2%-iB. 

Tubes,    length    , 17   tt. 

Heating  surface,  tubes 2,550  sq.  ft. 

Heating    surface,    firebox 186    eq.    ft. 

Heating    surface,    total     2,735    sq.    ft. 

Grate  area 84.8  iq.   ft. 

Centre  of  boiler-  above  rail 106   Ins- 

TSNDKB. 

Wheels,   diameter    88    int. 

Journals,    diameter   and    length 6    by   9    Ins. 

Water  capacity 6,000  gala. 


EXPERIMENTAL     LOCOMOTIVES,      PENNSYLVANIA 

RAILROAD. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  holds  a  special  position  among 
American  Kailroads  In  respect  to  Its  readiness  to  undertake 
the  careful  testing  of  any  new  design  or  device  which  seems 
to  have  elements  pertaining  toward  improved  locomotive  or 
car  performances.  The  organization  of  the  company  is  such 
that  testing  of  this  nature  can  be  carried  on  in  a  careful 
and  thorough  manner  and  the  results  obtained  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  accurate  and  reliable. 

The  latest  evidence  of  this  position  is  found  in  the  purchase 
of  eight  new  locomotives,  two  each  of  four  different  designs, 
each  Including  some  comparatively  new  feature  or  arrange- 
ment In  selecting  the  types,  those  chosen  were  ones  de- 
signed and  built  by  the  locomotive  builders,  which  are  in 
regrular  service  on  other  railroads  and  which,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, have  been  tried  out  and  developed.  In  fact,  all  untried 
features  were  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  To  this  group  should 
also  be  added  the  DeGlehn  compound  locomotive  bought  In 
1904.  and  partially  tested  on  the  Pennsylvania  testing  plant 
at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair.  A  complete  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  that  locomotive  was  given  In  the  American  Engineeb 
AND  Railroad  Journal  in  June,  1904. 

Of  the  four  types  of  American  design,  three  are  passenger 
locomotives;  two  of  which  are  balanced  compound  Atlantic 
type  and  one  simple  Prairie  type  with  Walschaert  valve  gear. 


and  the  other  is  a  large  simple  consolidation  freight  engine. 
These  locomotives  are  now  in  regular  service,  one  of  each  type 
on  the  lines  east  and  one  on  the  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
complete  reports  of  their  performances,  as  compared  with  the 
standard  locomotives  of  the  company,  are  being  taken. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  company  made  a  similar 
service  test  of  different  types  of  compound  locomotives  in 
1896,  all  of  the  two-cylinder  cross  compound  design.  The 
group  purchased  at  that  time  consisted  of  four  mogul 
engines,  the  same  In  all  respects  except  as  to  cylinders,  which 
were  also  all  of  the  same  size,  being  20  and  29  by  28  ins. 
There  was  one  each  using  the  Golsdorf,  Von  Berries,  Pittsburg 
and  Richmond  designs  for  compounding.  At  thftt  time  the 
primary  object  of  using  steam  In  compound  cylinders  was  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  fuel,  and  all  of  these  locomotives 
proved  to  be  a  success  in  that  respect,  as  compared  with  the 
simple  engines  of  the  same  power,  but  for  reasons  connected 
with  operation  and  cost  of  maintenance  none  of  those  types 
have  proved  to  be  a  practical  success  under  American  con- 
ditions. 

At  the  present  time  a  successful  system  of  compounding 
Is  sought  with  a  different  and  much  more  vital  point  in  view, 
having  as  Its  primary  object  the  Increasing  of  the  hauling 
power  and  the  sustained  speed  of  the  passenger  locomotives, 
together  with  the  but  slightly  secondary  object  of  designing 
a  machine  which  will  operate  at  high  si>eed8  with  less  damage 
to  itself  and  the  track  than  is  caused  by  the  present  designs 
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of  high  speed  locomotives.  The  three  different  designs 
for  these  purposes,  included  in  this  group  hare,  in 
one  case  from  long  foreign  and  in  two  cases  from 
comparatively  brief  American  experience,  shown  themselves 
to  be  very  successful  and  the  Indications  are  that 
these  types  will  not  follow  their  predecessors  into  quick 
disuse. 


The  other  passenger  locomotive  is  of  a  type  which,  while 
new  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  been  In  long  service 
on  other  American  roads,  the  most  notable  previous  example 
being  the  class  J-41  engine  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railway  (American  Engineer,  1904,  page  418), 
which  has,  up  to  this  time,  held  the  record  as  being  the  heav- 
iest passenger  locomotive  ever  built.    The  test  on  this  engine 


ATLANTIC    (4-4-2)    TYPE  VAUCLAIN  BALANCED  OOMPOimD    LOCOMOTIVB— PENNSYLVANIA    BAILBOAD. 


ATLAimO    (4-4-2)    TTFE  COLE  BALANCED  COMPOUND  LOCOMOTIVB — PENNSYLVANIA  KAILBOAD. 


PBAIBDE   (2-G-2)   TYPE  PASBENGKB  I;OOOMOTIVK,  WITH  WALSCHAKBT  VALVE  OEAB — PENNSYLVANIA  BAILBOAD. 


OOirSOUDATIOir    (2-8-0   TTFB)RnOHT   XAOOKOnVX — ^PEirifSTLTAlTIA  BAILBOAD. 
PENNSYLVANIA  EXPERIMENTAL  LOCOMOTIVES. 
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fifr,  are  set  at  3-in.  centers.  This  iierniits  256  of  them  to  be 
jilacpil  in  the.  boiler  shell.  A  steam  pressuie  of  210  lbs.  is 
used.  ■  ''-'-^'^ 

Reference  to  the  table  of  i)roportions  of  this  locomotive  will 
show  that,  as  compared  with  a  simple  engine  of  the  same 
power,  if  would  Ite  con.siderefl  that  the  cylinders  were  some- 
what iarfje  for  the  boiler  capacity,  but,  inasmuch,  as  the  bal- 
anced compound  feature  is  used  and  the  cylinder  power  is 
divided  more  evenly,  this  will  probably  not  prove  to  be  the 
case  the  B  D  factor  (tractive  effort  X  dia.  drivers  -:-  total 
lu'atlng  surface*)  while  somewhat  above  that  employed  In  re- 
I  ent  balanced  compounds,  still  is  not  excessively  large,  and 
would  indicate  that  the  engine  would  do  its  best  work  at  a 
medium  sped. 

The   general   dimensions,   weights   and    ratios   follow: 

4--frr:0     TYPE      V.MTCI...\tN'      MALANOED     COMPOUND     PASSENGER 
-        ;■     l..<)r().M()TIVK.     X.\SHVII..LE,     CHATTANOOG.\     .\ND 

ST.    I^OUIS    RY. 
CENKRAI.    DATA. 

'■auK^ ;!!;  :V.  ..7:.;.V, 4  ft.    8'^    Ins. 

P'uel ..,,.;\'v..''.---v<  «*....,.. ...... .  .Bituminou."    coal. 

Tra<tive    power    il.  ,-.■.;  vV:. .:..:....  w ;.. .-..»>.::;. .'... 29,050  lbs. 

WoiRht    in    working   ord^T    .;:..'...... 181,380  lbs. 

Weieht    on    .Irlvers 133.920   lbs. 

Weight  OR    leading  triuk 47,460  lbs. 

Weitrfit    of    engino    and    tender    In    working    order 280,000  Ib.s. 

Wheel    basfj,    driving    ,  ..,i - 12    ft. 

Wheel    base,    tota I    .^  . ; .  .'  i'. .  .  .  •■ .  <  ;'.;,,' f,  .'# . .  , 26    ft. 

Wheel  base,  rin'mo.  nn'l  tender' ..;.-.  i.  ...  .".v.  ..■-'.■. 65  ft.  2  ins. 


•American  Engineer,  Feb.,  1903,  p.  58. 


RATIOS. 

Tractive     weight  tractive     effort 4.6 

Tractive  effort  x  diam.  drivers  -i-  beating  surface 70^ 

Heating  surface    .-  grate  area 78.5 

Total    weight    -i-    tractive    effort 6-24 

Tube  H.    S.     :-   toUl   H.   S 932 

Tube    H.    S.    -:-    firebox    H.    S 13.8 

Total  II.  S.  -;-  vol.  both  cylinders 308 

(Jrate    area     -^     vol.     both    cylinders     3.92 

CYLINDERS. 

Kind    , .  .;^vii  ^.-.vv*.  "^  <  .»..■.  .  . .      Balanced    compound. 

Diameter  and  stroke  .,.,.;  .■.".'.•.  ..^. 16  and  27  by  26  Ins. 

Vol.    t)oth    cylinders,     cu.     ft .»■»;»,....  .8.9 

VALVES. 

Kind    Piston. 

WHEELS. 

Uriving.  diameter  over  tires  66  Ins. 

Driving,   thickness  of  tires    .'  .3   jns. 

Driving  journals,  main,  diameter  and  leogtb 10  by  IO14    Ins. 

Driving  journal,  others ...;  ...,i.  ..,.>> 8  by  12  ins. 

Engine  truck  wheels,  diameter  V.  ...'......►.  i;'. 30  ins. 

Engine  truck.   Journals 5^   by   12    ins. 

BOILER. 

^^y'®   ....vvv»... »ir,.i.i»i.i'. Wagon  top. 

Working    pressure ;.i  ,;  ..■;....".  .I'.i.  ; 210     lbs. 

Outside    diameter    of    first    ring. ...;",  .► 64    Ins. 

Firebox,    length    and    width 120    by    41%    Ins. 

Firebox   plate.s,  thickness %,    7-16    and    '/^    in- 

Firebox,    water    space     4    and    3  *  ins. 

Tubes,    number    and   outside    diameter    256    2^-iB. 

Tubes.   length    17   ft 

Heating  surface,  tubes 2,550  sq.  ft. 

Heating     surface,     firebox 185     sq.     ft- 

Heating    surface,    total 2.735    sq.    ft. 

Orate  area ,^  1. . . ,. 34.8  sq.   ft. 

Centre  of  boiler  above  rail 106   ins. 

TENDER. 

Wheels,    diameter 33    Ini. 

Journals,    diameter   and    length ,.,..*.. 5   by   9    Ins. 

Water  capacity 5.000  gals- 


EXPERIMENTAL    LOCOMOTIVES,     PENNSYLVANIA 

RAILROAD. 


Tht  Pennsylvania  Railroad  holds  a  special  position  among 
American  Hailroads  in  respect  to  its  readiness  to  uudeitaUe 
the  careful  testing  of  nny  new  design  or  device  which  seems 
to  have  elements  pertaining  toward  Improved  locomotive  or 
car  performances.  The  organization  of  the  company  is  such 
that  testing  of  this  nature  can  be  carried  on  in  a  careful 
an«l  thorough  manner  and  the  results  obtained  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  accurate  and  reliable. 

The  latest  evidence  of  this  position  is  found  In  the  purchase 
of  eight  new  locomotives,  two  each  of  four  diflferent  designs, 
each  including  some  comparatively  new  feature  or  arrange- 
jnent.  In  selecting  the  types,  those  chosen  were  ones  de- 
signed and  built  by  the  locomotive  builders,  which  are  in 
regular  service  on  other  railroads  and  which,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, have  been  tried  out  and  developed.  In  fact,  all  untried 
features  w^ere  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  To  this  group  should 
also  be  added  the  DeGlehn  compound  locomotive  bought  in 
r.«Ht.  and  partially  tested  on  the  Pennsylvania  testing  plant 
at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair.  A  complete  illustrated  descrip- 
lion  of  that  locomotive  was  given  in  the  American  E.voinekr 
wii  R\iiRo\t>  .ToTRNAi    in  .Tune,  1901. 

Of  the  four  typos  of  American  design,  three  are  passenger 
kMomotives;  two  of  which  are  balanced  compound  AtlanfTc 
type  and  one  simple  Prairie  type  with  Walschaert  valve  gear, 


and  the  other  is  a  large  simple  consolidation  freight  engine. 
These  locomotives  are  now  in  regular  service,  one  of  each  tyiie 
on  the  lines  east  and  one  on  the  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
complete  reports  of  their  performances,  as  compared  with  the 
standard  locomotives  of  the  company,  are  being  taken. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  company  made  a  similar 
service  test  of  different  types  of  compound  locomotives  in 
1S96,  all  of  the  two-cylinder  cross  compound  design.  The 
group  purcha.sed  at  that  time  consisted  of  four  mogul 
engines,  the  same  in  all  respects  except  as  to  cylinders,  which 
were  also  all  of  the  same  size,  being  20  and  29  by  28  ins. 
There  was  one  each  using  the  Golsdorf,  Von  Borries,  Pittsburg 
and  Richmond  designs  for  compounding.  At  that  time  the 
primary  object  of  using  steam  in  compound  cylinders  was  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  fuel,  and  all  of  these  locomotives 
proved  to  be  a  success  in  that  respect,  as  compared  with  the 
simple  engines  of  the  same  power,  but  for  reasons  connected 
with  operation  and  cost  of  maintenance  none  of  those  types 
have  proved  to  be  a  practical  success  under  American  con- 
ditions. 

At  the  present  time  a  successful  system  of  compounding 
is  sought  with  a  different  and  much  more  vital  point  in  view, 
having  as  its  primary  object  the  increasing  of  the  hauling 
power  and  the  sustained  speed  of  the  passenger  locomotives, 
together  with  the  but  slightly  secondary  object  of  designing 
a  machine  which  will  operate  at  high  speeds  with  less  damage 
to  Itself  and  the  track  than  Is  caused  by  the  present  designa 
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of  high  speed  locomotives,  Tlie  three  different  designs 
for  these  purposes,  included  in  this  group  have,  in 
one  case  from  long  foreign  and  in  two  cases  from 
comparatively  brief  American  experience,  shown  themselves 
to  be  very  successful  and  the  indications  are  that 
these  types  will  not  follow  their  predecessors  into  quick- 
disuse. 


The  other  passenger  locomotive  is  of  a  type  which,  while 
new  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  been  in  long  service 
on  other  American  roads,  the  most  notable  previous  example 
being  the  class  J-41  engine  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railway  (American  Excixkeb,  1904,  page  413). 
which  has,  up  to  this  time,  held  the  record  as  being  the  heav- 
iest passenger  locomotive  ever  built.    The  test  on  this  engine 


ATI, ANTIC    (4-4-2)    TVPK    VAfPLAIN   BAI.ANCED   COMPOUND     I.OrOMOTlVt;— PENNSV 1  \  A  M.\    RAI1.RUA1». 


ATLANTIC    (4-4-2)    TYPE   COLE   BALANCED  COMI»OTJND    rX)COMOTIVE — PENNSYLVANIA  R.\ILBOAD. 


PBAIBIE    (2-6-2)    TYPE  PASSENGEB  LOCOMOTIVE,   WITH  WALSCHAEBT   VALVE  GEAB — PENNSYLVANIA  SAILRnAD. 


OONSOLIDATIOIT     (2-8-0    TYPE)rBEIGHT    LOOOMOTIYE — PENNSYLVANIA   BAILBOAn, 

PENNSYLVANIA  EXPERIMENTAL  LOCOMOTIVES. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  LOCOMOTIVE,   PENNSYLVANIA   BAILROAD,   VAUCLAIN   BALANCED  COMPOUND,  ATLANTIC  TYPE. 


EXPERIMENTAL   LOCOMOTIVE,   PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD,    COLE   BALANCED  COMPOUND,  ATLANTIC  TYPE. 


EXPERIMENTAL   LOCOMOTIVE,    PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD,    PRAIRIE   TYPE,  WITH  WALSCHAERT  VALVE  GEAR. 


Will  be  two-fold — the  use  of  the  two  wheel  leading  truck  on  a 
line  having  many  curves  and  the  performance  of  the  Wal- 
schaert  valve  gear  on  a  high  speed  passenger  locomotive. 

The  fifth  locomotive  of  the  group,  a  large  Consolidation 
fi-eight  engine,  is  simply  a  very  powerful  engine  for  heavy 
service,  built  from  a  straightforward  strictly  American  de- 
sign. 

Referring  to  the  particular  locomotives  comprising  this 
group,  the  table  of  dimensions,  together  with  the  general 
views  and  outline  diagrams  herewith,  will  give  a  clear  idea  of 
each. 


The  DeGlehn  compound  engine,  as  above  mentioned,  has 
been  thoroughly  illustrated  and  described  In  these  columns, 
and  while  being  Included  in  this  group  for  experimental  pur- 
poses is  not  illustrated  herewith. 

The  Prairie  type  passenger  locomotive  Is  almost  identical 
with  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  engine 
mentioned  above,  it  being  1,500  lbs.  heavier  in  total  weight  and 
having  800  lbs.  more  weight  on  drivers.  The  cylinders  are 
the  same  in  both  cases,  being  21Vj  by  28  ins.  The  former 
locomotive  has  slightly  more  heating  surface,  due  to  a  larger 
number  of  tubes  In  the  boiler.    The  diameter  of  the  drivers 
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In  the  latter  engine  being  one  inch  larger  gives  it  a  slightly 
less  theoretical  tractive  power,  but  in  all  other  respects,  ex- 
cepting the  valve  gear,  the  two  locomotives  are  practically 
Identical. 

The  Walschaert  valve  gear  here  used  has  been  described  and 
illustrated  in  principle  and  detail  in  these  columns  many 
times  during  the  past  two  years.  The  reports  from  examples 
already  in  use  seem  to  be  uniformly  favorable,  and  the  pres- 


tive  Company  has  315 — 2-in.  flues  16  ft.  4  Ins.  long,  the  heat- 
ing surface  in  both  cases  being  almost  the  same. 

For  details  of  the  cylinder  arrangement  and  connection  of 
the  Cole  balanced  compound  reference  can  be  made  to  the 
illustrated  description  of  a  similar  locomotive  for  the  Now 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  (American  Engixi:eb 
AND  Railroad  Journal,  June,  1904,  page  241),  and  for  the 
Baldwin   balanced   compound   to   a   description   of   a   similar 


EXPERIMENTAL   LOCOMOTIVE,    PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD,    SIMPLE   CONSOLIDATION. 


Dimensions.    Weights    and    Ratios   of  Experimental    Locomotives,    P.    R.    R. 


Type    

Road     Numbers 

Builder     

Steam   distribution    

Cylinder   diamet«r,    ins 

Stroke,     Ins 

Total     weight,     lbs .  ..>^>..  .^  . 

Weight  on  drivers,  lbs .... . , ;.;,.-,».,.  ^ . 
Diameter  of  drivers,    Ibs.iv.^iViv.i.v. 

Valve 

Valve  gear   (Walschaert  or  Stephenson) . 

Diameter     of    boiler 

Length    of    flues 

Diameter    of    flues 

Number    of    flues 

Length    of    firebox 

Width    of    firebox 

Orate   area,   sq.    ft 

Heating  surface — flues,   sq.   ft 

Heating   surface — firebox,    sq.   ft 

Heating     surface — total,     sq.     ft...,..,. 

Height,  centre  boiler '.  *  i^. .  * 

Steam    pressure 

Tender — water   capacity    

Tender — coal    capacity    

Tender — weight    loaded     

Vol.  both  cyl.,  cu.   ft.* 

Tractive     effort     

Ratio — Weight  on  drivers  —  tractive  effort 
Total    "weight-^  weight  on  drivers 

Total   H.   S.  -=-  grate  area 

Tube    H.    S.  -T-  total    H.    S 

"       Tube    H.    S.  -=-  firebox    H.    S 

"       Total  H.    S.  -^  Vol.    both   cyl 

"        Grate    area  -f-  Vol.    both    cyl 

"  Tractive  effort  x  diameter  dri- 
vers   -f-   total  heating    surface. 


2-6-2 

2761 

American 

Simple 

21% 

28 

234,500 

166.800 

80 

Piston 

W 

7414  ins. 

19  ft.  6  ins. 

2Vi  Ins. 

322 

108  1-8  ins. 

7314  Ins. 

55 

3677.9 

202.7 

3881.6 

9  ft.  8%  ins. 

200 

7000  gals. 

10  tons. 

_   139.300  lbs. 

11.76 

27,520 

6.1 

1.41 

70.6 

.946 

18.12 

330 

4.68 

568 


4-4-2 

2759 

Baldwin 

Bal.   Comp. 

16  and  27 

26 

195,900 

120.500 

80 

Piston 

S 

67    ins. 

17  ft.  8  ins. 
21^  ins. 

261 
111  in. 
72  ins. 

55.5 
2698 

166 

2864 

9  ft.  1  In. 

205 
5500  gals. 

12  V2  tons 
132,100  lbs. 

8.9 
23.300 
5.17 

1.63 

51.7 

.94 

16.3 

322 

6.23 

650 


4-4-2 

2760 

American 

Cole  Comp. 

16  and  27 

26 

200,500 

117,200 

80 
Piston 

S 

67  ins. 

16  ft.  4  ins. 

2  ins. 

315 

111  ins. 

72  ins. 

55.5 

2.680 

181.4 

2861.6 

9  ft.  1  in. 
205 

5500  gals. 

10  tons. 
125,300  lbs. 

8.9 

23,300 

5. 

1.71 

51.6 

.937 
14.8 

322 

6.23 

650 


4-4-2 

2512 
Soc.  Als. 
De  Glehn 
14.19  &  23.625 
25.19 
164.000 
87,850 
80.19 
P&  S 
W 
58%  ins. 
14  ft.  5%  ins. 
2%  ins.  t 

139 

120  ins. 

39%  ins. 

33.9 

2435.7 

181.1 

2616.8 

8  ft.  10  5-16  In. 

22714 

5500  gals. 

11  tons. 

132,500  lbs. 

7.15 

19.555 

4.5 

1.87 

77.1 

.932 

13.42 

366 

4.74 

600 


2-8-0 

2762 

Americaa 

Simple 

23 

32 

220.000 

198,000 

63 

P 

8 

81%  ins. 

15  ft.  6  Ina. 

2  ins. 

446 

106  ins. 

75%  ina. 

55.4 

3596.5 

177.1 

3773.6 

9  ft.  9  ins. 

200 
7000  gals. 

13  tons 

140,500  lbs. 

15.4 

45,700 

4.33 

1.11 

67.4 

.954 

20.25 

245 

3.6 

765 


•Volume     of  cylinders  of  equivalent  simple  engine  used  for  compounds, 
t  Servfe  tubes. 


ent  indications  are  that  the  gear  will  come  into  fairly  general 
use  in  this  country. 

The  two  balanced  compound  Atlantic  type  engines  will  be 
seen,  by  referring  to  the  tables  of  dimensions,  tp  be  practically 
identical  in  all  respects  except  cylinder  arrangements.  They 
both  employ  16  and  27  by  26  in.  cylinders,  weigh  in  the 
neighborhood  of  200,000  lbs.  total  and  carry  205  lbs.  of  steam. 
The  boiler  of  the  Baldwin  balanced  compound  has  slightly 
longer  flues,  there  being  261 — 2^  ins.  in  diameter  and  17  ft. 
8  Ins.  long,  while  the  Cole  compound  of  the  American  Locomo- 


locomotive  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroafl  In 
June,  1904,  page  211,  and  for  the  cylinder  arrangement  to 
June,  1903,  page  210. 

The  consolidation  locomotive  is  almost  an  exact  duplicate 
of  a  locomotive  built  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company 
for  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and 
illustrated  in  the  American  Engineer  and  Railboad  Joubnal, 
January,  1904,  page,  16.  The  Pennsylvania  engine  weighs 
1,000  lbs.  more  in  total  and  2,000.  lbs.  more  on  drivers.  The 
tractive  power  is  the  same  In  both  cases. 
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A  RECORD  IN  TIRE  TURNING. 


Fifteen  pairs  of  driving  wheels,  ranging  from  50  to  72  ins. 
in  diameter,  turned'  in  13  hours  24  minutes,  or  requiring  an 
average  of  53  3-5  minutes  to  put  a  pair  of  wheels  in  the  lathe, 
turn  and  take  them  out,  is  the  record  made  at  the  West  Albany 
shops  of  the  New  York  Central,  The  chips  removed  from 
these  wheels  weighed  2,860  lbs.  The  results  of  the  test  are 
shown  on  the  accompanying  table.  The  tires  in  all  cases  were 
of  Midvale  steel.  This  record  was  made  on  December  18th 
and  19th,  five  pairs  of  driving  wheels  being  turned  out  in 
258  minutes  on  the  ISth  and  ten  pairs  in  546  minutes  on  the 
]9th. 

The  machine  upon  which  this  record  was  made  is  the  most 
recent  design  of  90-in.  Niles  driving  wheel  lathe  equipped  with 
the  "sure  grip"  drivers,  and  weighs  about  120,000  lbs.  The 
face  plates  are  provided  with  openings  for  the  crank  pins,  so 
that  the  wheels  may  by  chucked  close  to  the  face  plates; 
the  movable  head  is  transversed  by  a  5-h.  p.  Westinghouse  type 
S  motor.  The  distance  between  the  face  plates  may  be  varied 
from  6  ft.  8  ins.  to  9  ft.    The  swing  over  the  bed  Is  92  ins.; 


the  diameter  of  the  face  plate  is  90  ins.,  and  the  machine  will 
take  wheels  from  50  to  84  ins.  in  diameter  without  changing 
the  position  of  the  carriages.  It  is  driven  by  a  40  h.-p.  West- 
inghouse type  S  motor,  having  a  speed  variation  of  from  1 
to  2,  which,  when  combined  with  changes  by  gearing,  provides 
cutting  speeds  of  from  10  to  ^5  ft.  per  minute  on  all  diameters 
from  48  to  84  ins.  During  the  test  as  much  as  58  to  60  h.p, 
was  required  at  times  to  drive  the  machine.  The  cutting 
speed  varied  from  8  ft.  6  ins.  to  14  feet  per  minute,  most  of  the 
work  being  done  at  12  ft.  9  ins.  per  minute. 

The  tools  used  are  quite  similar  to  those  used  at  the  Angus 
shops,  and  Illustrated  on  page  56  of  this  issue.  Where  no 
hard  spots  were  encountered  the  wheel  was  turned  complete 
in  from  21  to  23  revolutions,  divided  about  as  follows:  Eight 
or  nine  for  the  roughing  cut  on  the  tread,  three  across  the  top 
of  the  flange,  and  one  revolution  each  to  rough  down  the  front 
and  back  of  the  flange;  this  was  all  done  with  one  setting  of 
the  tool.  The  scraper  was  then  applied  to  the  tread  of  the 
wheel,  smoothing  it  up  in  two  revolutions;  two  revolutions 
were  required  for  cutting  the  outer  bevel  and  chamfering  the 
outside  corners  of  the  tread,  and  two  on  each  side  for  flnish- 


TEST  OP  MLES  90-INCH  DRIVING   WHEEL.    LATHE,    MIDVALE    TIRES — WEST   ALBANY   SHOPS,    NEW   YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 


c 
Date.     -  o 


la  s 


.J  .^  >-• 


12 — 18 — '6B    50 


12— 18— '06 
12— 18— '05 


12—18 — '05 


12 — 19 — '05 


12— 19— '05! 


12— 19— '05 


12—19 — '03 


12—19—05 


12—19 — 'Cn 


12— 19— '05 


12—19 — '05 


12—19 — '05 


{ 


50 


50 


12—18 — '05        57 


57 


57 


12—19 — '05       57 


{ 
{ 


67 


"I 


67 


57 


57 


"! 


T2 


72 


Kind 

of 

TooL 


Rex — A 

Alusbct 
Rex — A 

Rex — A 

Musbet 

Rex— A 
Rex — A 

Rex — A 
Musbet 
Rex — A 

Rex— A 
Rex — A 

Rex— A 
Midvale 
Rex — A 

Rex — A 
Rex — A 
Rex — A 

I     Rex— A 
Rex— A 

Rex — A 
Rex — A 

Rex— A 
Rex— A 
Rex— A 

Rex— A 
Rex— A 

Rex — A 
Kex— A 
Rex— A 
Rex — A 

Rex — A 
Rex— A 

Rex — A 
Rex — A 

Mushet 
Musbet 


I-     f 


I 


Size  Speed 

of  Tool,    I  Feet    per 

Ins.       I    .Minute. 


Feed 

per 

itevolution 

Ins. 


3*1% 
3x11/2 
3x1^ 

3x1% 
3x1% 

3x1% 
3x1% 

3x1% 
3x1% 
3x1% 

3x1% 
3x1% 

3x1% 

3x2 

3x1% 

3x1% 
3x1% 
3x1  V-i 

3x1% 
3x1% 

3x1% 
3x1% 

3x1  >i 
3x1  % 
3x1% 

3x1% 

5rxi% 

3x1% 
3x1  % 
3x1  Va 
3x1% 

3x1% 
3x1% 

3x1  % 
3x1% 

3x1% 
3x1% 


i 


12  ft.  9  in. 
12  ft.  9  in. 
12  ft.  9  in. 

12  ft.  9  in. 
12  ft.  9  in. 

12  ft.  9  In. 
12  ft.  9  in. 

12  ft.  9  in. 
12  ft.  9  in. 
12  ft.  9  in. 

12  ft.  9  in. 
12  ft.  9  in. 

12  ft.  9  in. 
12  ft.  9  in. 
12  ft.  9  In. 

12  ft.  4  In. 
12  ft  4  in. 
12  ft.  4  In. 

12  ft.  6  in. 
12  ft.  6  in. 


I 


11  ft. 

1 
Sin. 

11  ft. 

Sin. 

12  ft. 

3  in. 

12  ft. 

.-?  in. 

12  ft. 

3  in. 

10  ft 

8  in 

10  ft. 

8  in 

11  ft. 

9  in 

11  ft. 

9  in. 

8  ft. 

6  In. 

8  ft. 

6  In. 

lift. 

lift 

14  ft 

14  ft 

14  ft. 

14  ft 

15-32 
15-32 
15-32 

15-32 
15-32 

15-32 
15-32 

15-32 
15-32 
15-32 

15-32 
15-32 

15-32 
15-32 
15-32 

15-32 
15-32 
15-32 

15-32 
15-32 

15-32 
15-32 

15-32 
15-32 
15-32 

15-32 
1  r.-32 

15-32 
l.')-32 
15-32 
15-32 

15-32 
15-32 

13-32 
13-32 

13-32 
13-32 


Deptb 

of  Cut, 

In.'j. 


5-16 

1-4, 
1-4 

7-16 
7-16 

5-16 
5-16 

1-2 
1-2 
1-2 

7-ie 

7-16 

5-16 
7-16 
7-16 

7-16 
7-16 
7-16 

9-16 
9-16 

1-2 
1-2 

9-16 
7-16 
7-16 

1-2 
1-2 

7-16 
7-16 
3-8 
5-16 

1-2 
1-2 

3-8 

3-8 

5-16 
7-16 


Distance 
Traveled, 
I  us.      t 


Condition 

of 

Tool. 


5-% 
3 
2-% 

5-% 
5-% 

5-% 
5-% 


6-%  • 
5-% 

8-% 

15-32 

5-9-32 

5-% 
2 
3-% 

5-% 
5-% 

5-->4 

5-% 

5-% 
3-% 
2 

5-% 
5-% 

5-% 
2 
1 
2-% 

5-% 
5-% 

5-% 
5-% 

5-% 
5-% 


I  Good. 

',  I'oiut     burnt    oft, 
I  Good. 


Good. 
Good. 

Good. 
Good. 


5-%        Good. 

1-^         Point     burnt    off, 

4-\4        Good. 


jOood. 
{Good. 

Good. 

Point    burnt    off, 

Good. 


burnt    off. 


Good. 
Point 
Good. 

Good. 
Good. 

ijood. 
ijood. 


(lood. 

Point  broken   off. 

Good. 

Good. 
Good. 

Good. 

Point   broken   off. 

Point   broken   off. 

Good. 

Good. 
Good. 

Good. 
Good. 


Good. 
Good. 

TOTAL 


TLME 

USED— 

■MINUTES. 

Putting 
Wheel  in  & 

1 
Cutting. 

Talfing 
out 

Total. 

Fastening. 

Wkeel. 

}   ■ 

39 

3 

49 

[            7 

40 

8 

50 

f            ^ 

41 

8 

51 

1  • 

44 

4 

56 

I            ^ 

4i 

8 

52 

}   • 

45 

2 

53 

}  ■ 

46 

2 

55 

8 

44 

2 

54 

1   • 

43 

2 

r.2 

}   • 

42 

2 

50 

6 

50 

2 

58 

■> 

1             ^ 

62 

2 

60 

'' 

[           7 

47 

2 

56 

8 

46 

2 

56 

f      ' 

43 

2 

52 

104 


664  36 


8»4 


Weight  of  cblps  from  15  pair  of  wheels  2860  lbs. 


16  pairs,  13  hours,  24   minutes.      Average   53  3-5   minutes. 


Febbuabt,  1906. 
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NILES  90-INCH  DRIVING  WHEEL  LATHE — WEST  ALBANY  SHOPS. 


ing  the  flange.  These  finishing  cuts  required  four  tool  set- 
tings. We  are  indebted  for  information  to  Mr.  R.  T.  Shea, 
general  inspector  of  tools  and  machinery  for  the  New  York 
Central  Lines. 


IMPROVED  PIPE  THREADING  AND  CUTTING  OFF 

MACHINE. 


The  Duplex  No.  12  improved  threading  and  cutting  off  ma- 
chine, made  by  the  Bignall  &  Keeler  Manufacturing  Company, 
Edwardsville,  111.,  is  equipped  with  adjustable  expanding  dies 
and  is  designed  to  thread  and  cut  off  standard  pipe  from  4  to 
12  ins.  in  diameter.  Each  machine  is  furnished  with  nine 
sets  of  dies,  one  "for  each  size  of  pipe,  each  set  -consisting  of 


eight  chasers.  The  chucks  have  each  three  independent  jaws 
operated  by  powerful  screws;  tempered  steel  grips,  which  may 
readily  be  removed  and  resharpened,  are  dovetailed  into  the 
ends  of  the  jaws.  The  jaws  are  graduated  on  the  face  so  that 
they  may  easily  be  set  for  any  size  of  pipe.  Special  flange 
grippers,  which  are  very  convenient  when  making  up  flanges 
or  flanged  fittings,  are  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  jaws  of  the 
rear  chuck. 

The  die  head  is  of  a  very  substantial  design  and  is  equipped 
with  the  Peerless  adjusting  mechanism,  which  is  very  simple 
and  accurate.  Duplicate  threads  of  exact  gauge  can  always  be 
obtained  and  the  gauge  may  be  varied  by  .001  in.  All  of  the 
adjustments  are  made  by  hand  and  the  dies  may  be  inserted 
in  the  head  without  removing  any  of  the  parts.    The  cutting 


SHOWING    BOUGUINQ    CUTS    TAKEN 
TREAD  OF  TIRE  AT  WEST 
ALBANY  SHOPS. 


IMPBOVEO   PIPE   THBEAOINQ    AND    CUTTINO   OFF   MACHINK. 


a:\ieuican  enotnekr  and  railroad  journal. 


A  RECORD  IN  TIRE  TURNING. 

Kiru'cii  pair.s  oi  diiviiiy  wheels,  i;iiiyiiii;  I'limi  00  lo  72  ins. 
in  Uiitmeler,  turned  in  lo  iiour.s  u'i  luinuies,  or  renuiring  an 
average  cf  53  a-5  laiuutt^s  to  put  a  pair  of  wliecls  in  llie  lathe, 
Uirn  and  take  them  out,  is  the  record  made  at  the  West  Albany 
shu|>s  of  the  New  York  Central.  The  chips  removed  from 
Miese  wlieels  weighed  L',S(;tV  lbs.  llie  results  of  the  test  are 
Mhown  on  tlie  aeeonipanying  table.  Tlie  tiros  in  all  cases  were 
of  Midvale  steel.  This  record  was  maile  ou  December  IStli 
and  19th,  five  pairs  of  driving  wheels  being  turned  out  in 
I'iS  minutes  on  the  I'sih  an(l  ten  pairs  in  51G  niinufes  on  the 
]f)th.     '■  -  - 

The  machine  tjpon  whi<lj  this  record  was  made  Ls  tlie  most 
M'cent  design  of  l*«Mn.'Xih»ft  driving  wheel  lathe  equipped  with 
(he  "sure  grip"  drivers,  and  wi-iixlis  about  120,000  ll)s.  The 
face  plates  are  jrrovidcd  with  Ojienings  for  tlie  crank  pins,  so 
that  the  wheels  may  hy  eh wke<l  rlo.s6  to  the  face  plates; 
the  movable  bend  is  transversed  by  a  5-h.  p.  AVestingliouse  tyi>e 
S  motor.  The  distance  between  the  face  plates  may  be  varied 
tiorii  G  11.  6  ins.  to  »  ft.     The  swing  over  the  bed  Ls  92  ins.; 


the  diameter  of  the  face  plate  is  90  ins.,  and  the  machine  will 
take  wheels  from  r>0  to  S4  ins.  in  diameter  without  changing 
ibe  position  of  the  carriages.  It  is  driven  by  a  40  li.-|).  West- 
ingliou.^e  t>pe  S  motor,  iiaving  a  speed  variation  of  from  1 
to  2,  whiih,  when  combined  with  <hanges  by  gearing,  provides 
cutting  siweds  of  from  10  to  25  ft.  per  minute  on  all  diameters 
from  is  to  al  ins.  During  the  test  as  much  as  58  to  CO  li.p. 
was  recpiired  at  times  lo  drive  the  machine.  The  cutting 
speeti  varied  from  S  ft.  C  ins.  to  14  feel  per  iniuute,  most  of  tlu- 
work  being  done  at  12  ft.  9  ins.  per  minute. 

The  tools  used  are  (piite  similar  to  tliose  used  at  the  Angus 
shops,  an<l  illustrated  on  page  5G  of  this  issue.  Where  no 
bard  spots  were  encountered  the  wheel  was  turned  complete 
in  from  21  to  23  revolutions,  divided  about  as  fellows:  Eight 
or  nine  for  tlie  roughing  cut  on  the  tread,  three  across  the  top 
of  the  llange,  and  one  revolution  each  to  rough  down  the  front 
and  ba«k  of  the  Ilange;  this  was  all  done  with  one  setting  of 
the  tool.  Tlie  scraper  was  then  applied  to  the  tread  of  the 
wheel,  smoothing  it  up  in  two  revolutions;  two  revolutions 
weiM  required  for  <utfiiig  the  outer  bevel  and  chamfering  the 
outside  corners  of  tlie  tread,  and  two  on  each  side  for  finisli- 
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iZr-rl9r^'05:      ^  , 


Kii.a 

Tool. 


ill  .^    ^  A 

Rtx      A 

Riot  -  A 
Musbel 

kefx— 'A 

Rex — A 

Rtx— A 
Musbf  I 
Rtx—  A 

Rwt— .\ 
fee»-^  A 

Rtx— A 
Midvate 
Itex^A 

Rtx-  -A 

Rtx— A 

Ri-x-A 

IC.  \         \ 


i:.  \ 


R«'ic— .<■ 

II.-X--A 
It.  >     -A 

U..V  A 
lUx  -  A 

Ht  x  -  A 
R»  X  -A 
R«-x  — A 

II.    y-  _  A 

i;.x  -.A 

R'  X      A 

R.  x--.\ 
R.x      A 

Mu.-h.i 
Mii-^h-'t 

:•       I 


:sm 


Spet'd 


Of  TiKjJ^       Fl-t't    pw 


Ins. 


5x1'^ 
3x1  ' : 

3x1'.^ 
SxXVj 

3x1  H 
3x1  Vj 
3x1  '-!• 

3x1  Vj 

3x1 'i 
3x2 

3x1'.. 

3xti4 

;^^i»i 


;:xi 
;ixLii 

:txl'a 
;:vl  •  . 


::xl  1 


Hxl'.ij 
3x1  i.i 


MintitP. 


I-  -d 

Rfvolutlon 
I  us. 


12  ft.':9)a;, 

!  J  ft.  P  in. 

12  rt.  9  in 
12  ft  9  in. 


12  tt. 
12  ft. 
12  ft. 

.i^ft. 
12  ft. 

12  ft. 
12  tt. 

12  ft! 


9  in. 
9  in. 
9  in. 

9  in.' 

li  111 
9  iu. 

;'  In 


12  ft.  4  in. 
12  ft.  4  in 
l>Mt  41*1 


IJft 

:  f 

.  I' 


111  fi    .s  :n 


I  e  ft   Sin;' 

\  I  II,  '■<  m 

II  ft.  !i  in, 

-  ft.  fi  In, 

-  '•    <■  in 

11  ft. 
11  ft 


3.\.1  '.,4       I   It  ft 

^■\^1<J     I  It  ft 


14  ft. 

14  ft 


Sxi'd  .  12  ft  9  In.'  15-32 
3x1  \.j  12  ft.  y  in.  15-32 
::xl''^         rjft.9in.-i       15-32 


ri  ft!  .Sin.).     13-32 
;  ft>S:in,|;      iri^32 


1.-.-32 
1-.-:!2 


in-:!2 
I  r..r;2 

i,'-:;2 

1  r,--sz 

I  '-32 
13-32 

13-32 
1.^-32 


i)>'ptb 
of  Cut. 


15-32 

1  r.-32 

1  :.*32- 


15-32 
15-32 
15-32 

15-32 

15-32 

15-32 
15-32 

l--:-.2 

1  0r32 

15-32 
15-32 


t;3irir|:     i5-:;2     ' 


5-16 

1-4 
14 

T-lti 
7-16 

5-16 

r.-i6 

1-2 
1-2 
1-2 

7-16 
T-IG 

5-16 
7-16 
7-16 

7-16 

Tie 

7  H". 
; '   I  tj 


:>  Hi 
7-16 

7-l«? 

1-2 

\-2" 

7-1'; 
T-u; 

3-8 

--^r, 

1-2 
1-2 

3-8 

3-.S 

5-1 « 
7-lG 


liistuuoe 
Traveled, 


('nnditiou 
of 

T.M.I 


TIME  VSED— .MINUTES. 


Putting  !  Taking 

\Vh..rl  ill  Ai     Culling.         out 
Fastening.  ,    Wlieel. 


t 

tJooU. 

i'uiiit 

bmut 

oti. 

% . 

Oood. 

5-  ,'4  CiooJ. 

5-%        .Uood. 


«-% 

OoikI. 

5-v4 

Good. 

5-% 

(Jowl. 

l-\ii 

Point 

burnt     off 

•1-U 

Good. 

5-  ■;! 

tiood. 

5--^i 

Good. 

5-  •**         Good. 
15-32        Point     burnt    off. 
'     5-0-32       Good. 


'  •  "1 

Giiod. 

2 

I'oiiit 

L'Ui  lit 

off. 

•'•■  'l 

Gi  1(1(1. 

5    % 

Ijoud. 

!»-%' 

(ioodl 

1 

.loiid. 

■  lood. 

1  ilM  ttl. 

rtiiiit 

GlK.'l. 

brokt-n 

off. 

5.r% 

iidod. 

7.:% 

(  ilMitl, 

->r%   ,. 

Good. 

2 

Point 

broken 

off. 

1 

I'oiiit 

hrokin 

olT. 

-■     4 

Cm,,,!. 

'•  -  ''4 

Gotid. 

'  -  •••4 

Good 

5--'>4 

(;ood. 

-<-% 

(^)O(l. 

5-% 

(Jond. 

r.-% 

(!ood. 

TOTAL 

I  I 


104 


39 


4vf 


41 


44 


4£ 


45 


46 


n 


4  3 


12 


f>«t 


47 


46 


43 


C64 


36 


Total. 


49 


51 


,56 


■;;-52 


■   .:^r. 


.BO 


n.s 


00 


r.o 


r.r, 


894 


Weight  of  chips  from  15  pair  of  wheels  2SC0  lbs. 


16  pairs,   13   bours,   24    niluute'«.       Average    53  3-5    minutitti. 


February,  IDOC. 
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ins  the  flange.  These  finisliins  cuts  required  four  tool  set- 
tings. We  are  indebted  for  information  to  Mr,  R.  T.  Shea, 
yiuural  insiK^ctor  of  tools  and  machinery  for  the  Xtw  Yorlv 
(Vntral  Lines.  •':;-.•.". 

IMPROVED  PIPE  THREADING  AND  CUTTING  OFF 

MACHINE. 


The  Duplex  No.  12  improved  threading  and  cutting  off  ma- 
chine, made  by  the  Bignall  &  Keeler  Manufacturing  Company, 
Kdwaidsville,  111.,  Is  eciuii)ped  with  adjustable  expanding  dies 
and  is  ilesigned  to  thread  and  cut  off  standard  pipe  from  4  to 
12  ins.  in  diameter.  Each  machine  is  furni.shed  with  nine 
sets  of  dies,  one  for  each  size  of  pipe,  each  set  consisting  of 


eight  chasers.  The  chucks  have  each  three  indei)endent  jaws 
operated  by  powerful  screws;  tc^mpered  steel  grips,  Aviiich  may 
readily  be  removed  and  resharpened,  are  dovetailed  into  tlie 
ends  of  the  jaws.  The  jaws  are  graduated  <)n  the  face  so  that 
they  may  easily  be  set  for  any  size  of  pipe.  Special  flange 
gi  ippers,  which  are  very  convenient  when  making  up  flang«'S 
or  flanged  fittings,  ar€l  placeU  on  the  outside  of  Lh«  jaw.s  of  tlie 
rear  chuck.  .■'  ■    •■  •  ■ 

The  die  head  is  of  a  very  substantial  design  and  is  equipped 
with  the  Peerless  adjusting  mechanism,  which  is  very  simple 
and  accurate.  I)ui)licate  threads  of  exact  gauge  can  always  be 
obtained  and  the  gauge  may  be  varied  by  .001  in.  .\11  of  the 
adjustments  are  made  by  hand  and  the  dies  may  be  inserted 
in  the  head  without  removing  any  of  the  parts.    The  cutting 


SllOWING     BOLH.HINO     CUTS    T.\KEX 
TREAD  OF  TIRE  AT  WEST 
ALBANY  SHOPS. 
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off  tool  and  the  steady  slides,  the  latter  being  equipped  with 
interchangeable  steel  facings,  are  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
die  stand.  An  automatic  oil  pump,  placed  in  the  bed  of  the 
machine,  delivers  oil  directly  to  the  dies  and  the  culting-otE 
tool.  In  addition  to  the  three  speeds  which  may  be  obtained 
by  the  cone  pulley,  an  additional  set  of  speeds  may  be  obtained 
by  means  of  a  compound  shifting  gear.  The  gears  are  all  ma- 
chine cut  from  solid  metal.  The  machine  shown  in  tho  illus- 
tration is  equipped  with  a  5-h.  p.  constant  speed  motor.  Quite 
frequently  they  are  driven  by  variable  speed  motors  with  re- 
versible controllers  for  cutting  left  hand  threads.  The  mi- 
chine  weighs  about  9,000  lbs. 


LATHE  ATTACHMENT  FOR  BORING. 


The  attachment  illustrated  herewith  may  be  bolted  to  the 
carriage  of  an  engine  lathe,  thus  converting  it  into  a  horiz- 
ontal boring  machine.  It  may  be  made  to  suit  any  size  lathe. 
To  place  it  in  position,  it  is  first  necessary  to  remove  the  tool 
slide  and  drill  and  tap  two  holes  in  the  back  of  the  carriage. 
The  housing  is  then  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  carriage  by 
the  two  tap  bolts  and  by  additional  bolts  which  fit  in  the  T  slots 
and  pass  through  the  fiange  which  projects  over  the  top  of  the 
end  of  the  carriage.    The  table,  or  shelf,  to  which  the  work  is 
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APPLICATION  OF  LATHE  ATl'ACHMENT  FOR  BORING. 

fastened  is  in  the  form  of  an  angle  plate,  the  shorter  flange  of 
which  is  fitted  to  the  slides  on  the  housing.  This  table  may 
be  adjusted  vertically  by  means  of  the  large  screw.  After  it 
has  been  adjusted  to  suit  the  work,  it  is  bolted  at  the  front  to 
the  slotted  angle  irons  which  are  attached  to  the  carriage  by 
bolts  fitting  into  the  T  slots  on  the  carriage,  as  shown.  Where 
heavy  boring  is  to  be  done,  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  3  or  3%-in. 
boring  bar,  attaching  one  end  to  the  face  plate  and  the  other 
end  in  a  steady  rest,  or  other  suitable  bearing.  For  lighter 
work  the  bar  may  be  held  between  the  lathe  centers.     This 


device,  arranged  for  a  30-inch  lathe,  is  SI  ins.  long.  22^^  ins. 
wide,  has  a  vertical  adjustment  of  5Va  ins.  and  weighs  about 
685  lbs.  It  is  made  by  H.  B.  Underwood  &  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia. 


MOTOR  DRIVEN  PORTABLE  GRINDER. 


The  Illustration  shows  a  portable  motor-driven  grinder  built 
for  all  kinds  of  internal  and  external  grinding.  Power  may 
be  taken  from  a  line  supplying  incandescent  lights,  connection 
being  made  by  means  of  an  ordinary  lamp  socket.  When 
lathe  centers  are  being  ground,  the  compound  slide  is  used; 
this  is  operated  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  and  is  set  at 
in  angle  of  30  degrees,  with  the  center  line  of  the  lathe  spindle 


MOTOR    DRIVEN    PORTABLE    GRINDER. 

SO  that  it  will  grind  centers  to  a  60-degree  angle  exact  without 
the  use  of  the  compound  slide.  This  grinder  may  be  placed  on 
the  tool  slide  of  any  lathe  and  may  be  used  for  internal  grind- 
ing by  mounting  the  small  arbor  and  wheel  in  place  of  the 
larger  wheel.  Vertical  adjustment  is  provided  to  bring  the 
spindle  up  to  the  center  line  of  the  lathe  spindle.  The  small 
rest  is  used  for  trueing  up  emery  wheels  and  for  sharpening 
cutters,  saws,  etc.  Provision  is  made  for  taking  up  the  slack 
in  the  belt,  also  to  take  up  the  wear  on  the  spindle  and  protect 
it  from  the  dust.  This  device  is  made  by  the  Mueller  Machine 
Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


STURTEVANT  HIGH  PRESSURE  BLOVER. 


The  Sturtevant  high-pressure  blower  is  made,  in  two  types: 
in  the  hiorizontal  the  two  shafts  lie  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
while  in  the  vertical,  one  shaft  is  above  the  other.  The  blower 
consists  of  a  cast-iron  shell,  or  housing,  in  which  are  two 
rotating  members,  or  "rotors."  One  of  these,  the  impeller, 
revolves  In  the  larger  portion  of  the  casing,  which,  In  the 
vertical  type.  Is  the  lower.  It  does  the  real  work  of  compres- 
sion. The  other  rotor,  known  as  the  idler,  does  no  work;  It 
successively  provides  spaces  or  chambers  of  proper  shape  at 
the  desired  points  In  the  revolution,  so  that  the  Impeller  blades 
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may  return  to  the  suction  side  of  the  blower  without  allowing 
the  escape  of  compressed  air. 

Ample  clearance  between  the  rotating  members  and  the 
casing  insures  high  mechanical  efficiency  by  absolutely  pre- 
venting internal  friction  due  to  contact  of  metal  surfaces. 
The  idler,  or  drum,  revolving  in  the  smaller  part  of  the  casing, 
which,  m  the  vertical  type,  is  above  the  impeller,  is  symmetri- 
cal and  has  a  periphery  nearly  a  complete  circle.  It  consists 
of  three  hollow  vanes  or  blades  cast  in  one  piece  with  the 
shaft,  which  is  of  cast  iron.  The  Idler,  revolving  with  large 
clearance.  Is  turned  at  the  same  speed  as  the  impeller  by 
means  of  two  spur  gears  running  in  oil  and  incased  for  pro- 
tection against  dirt  and  accident.  The  Impeller,  mounted  on 
the  driving  shaft.  Is  made  up  of  three  diamond-shaped  bars 


talie  Is  successively  Imprisoned  in  the  three  pockets  formed 
by  the  three  blades  of  the  revolving  impeller,  and  discharged 
at  any  desired  pressure  up  to  10  lbs.  per  square  Inch.  The 
volume  of  free  air  delivered  varies  directly  with  the  number 
of  revolutions;  the  pressure  varies  with  the  resistance  met  in 
the  delivery  pipe.  The  principle  upon  which  the  blower  op- 
erates is  clearly  shown  by  the  accompanying  diagrams,  which 
are  sectional  views  of  the  rotors  and  casing.  In  the  explana- 
tion it  is  assumed  that  the  blower  is  running  at  a  speed  to 
produce  average  pressure,  and  that  this  pressure  exists  in  the 
discharge  outlet. 

While  the  rotating  members  are  in  the  positions  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  air  enters  freely  and  completely  fills  the  chambers  X 
and  D,  while  pockets  E  and  Z  are  discharging  air  to  the  de- 
livery pipe.  From  the  previous  movement  of  the  rotors,  the 
pressure  in  Y,  filled  with  air  carried  over  by  the  revolving 
idler,  had  been  increased  slightly  by  air  flowing  through  the 
leakage  passage  N,  as  will  be  explained  later.  The  space  be- 
tween blades  A  and  C,  just  above  the  concave  portion  of  the 
core,  is  practically  filled  by  the  wing  of  the  idler,  and  conse- 
quently while  in  this  position  It  takes  no  part  In  the  action. 

While  revolving  from  the  position  of  Fig.  1  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  the  air  in  pocket  D  has  been  carried  along,  and  the 
communication  between  chamber  D  and  the  inlet  has  been  cut 
off.  Space  Z  is  filled  with  compressed  air,  which  further 
movement  will  carry  toward  the  suction  end,  where  it  will 
flow  back  to  the  inlet  and  in  escaping  cause  noise.  But  this 
noise  and  loss  is  prevented  by  the  leakage  chamber  O,  which 
allows  the  pressure  to  be  transmitted  to  the  air  in  space  Y, 
thereby  increasing  its  density  just  before  it  is  discharged. 


STUBTEVANT   HIGH   FBESSUBE   BLOWEB. 
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DIAGBAM    SHOWING   OPEBATION   OF    STUBTEVANT   HIGH    PBESSUBE    BLONVER. 


or  blades  and  a  central  web,  which  Is  keyed  to  the  steel  shaft 
As  it  revolves  three  separate  pockets  are  formed  in  the  an- 
nular space  between  the  shell  and  a  core  extended  lengthwise 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  casing.  In  reality  the  core  is  in  two 
parts,  each  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  end  plates,  the  space 
between  them  allowing  the  web  to  revolve. 

The  cast  iron  shell  or  casing,  consisting  of  two  hollow  cyl- 
inders partially  intersecting,  is  accurately  bored.  The  ends 
of  the  casing  are  finished  to  receive  the  four  cover  plates,  in 
which  are  cast  chambers  or  passages  for  lessening  the  noise, 
and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  machine,  as  is  explained 
later.  On  either  side  of  the  housing  are  openings  for  the  in- 
take and  the  discharge  of  the  air,  flanged  and  tapped  for  stand- 
ard gas  pipe  fittings;  the  small  sizes  have  openings  at  the 
sides,  and  the  large  blowers  openings  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
In  every  respect  the  casing  and  rotors  are  symmetrical,  per- 
mitting the  blower  to  run  in  either  direction.  Except  in  blow- 
ers of  large  size,  the  lower  half  of  each  journal  box  Is  cast  in 
one  piece  with  the  cover  plate.  Insuring  rigidity,  simplicity 
and  correct  alignment.  When  It  Is  desired  to  maintain  abso- 
lutely constant  pressure,  the  blower  is  provided  with  a  relief 
valve,  or  automatic  governor.  For  transferring  gases  and  air 
at  high-pressure  stuffing  boxes  are  provided  for  the  shafts, 
and  a  drain  in  the  bottom  removes  tar  and  other  distilled 
liquids. 

OPEBATION. 

Air  at  atmospheric  pressure  entering  the  blower  at  the  in- 


DETAILS    OF    STUBTEVANT    HIGH    PRESSURE    BLOWER. 

Continued  rotation  carries  the  rotors  to  the  position  shown 
in  Fig.  3;  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  is  now  entering  pocket 
F,  the  air  in  D  is  being  carried  around  between  the  blades 
A  and  B  in  the  annular  space,  and  E  Is  discharging.  Above 
the  impeller  the  remaining  pressure  in  Z  is  being  transmitted 
to  the  air  in  X  by  means  of  the  leakage  passage  N  provided 
for  the  purpose,  thereby  making  Its  pressure  slightly  greater 
than  atmospheric.  The  air  in  space  Y  under  slight  pressure 
from  previous  leakage  is  imprisoned  and  being  carried  around 
by  the  idler. 

When  the  fourth  position  is  reached  pocket  F  will  be  filling. 
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the  pressure  in  chamber  Z  will  have  been  reduced  to  atmos- 
pheric by  leakage,  space  Y  will  discharge,  and  a  little  com- 
pressed air  from  the  delivery  pipe  will  flow  back  through 
leakage  passage  M  and  increase  the  pressure  in  D,  which  will 
result  in  a  quieter  discharge  when  further  movement  brings 
B  Into  the  discharge  passage. 

The  purpose  and  advantage  of  the  leakage  passages  is  now 
apparent;  they  make  it  possible  to  recover  the  pressure  tend- 
ing to  escape  from  the  impeller  pockets,  and  by  making  the 
increase  in  pressure  gradual  cause  the  blower  to  run  with  less 
noise.  Leakage  passage  L  has  little  effect  when  the  blower 
runs  In  the  direction  shown  here;  it  is  made  to  allow  the 
blower  to  be  reversible.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  impeller 
carries  three  blades,  set  at  equal  distances  around  the  per- 
iphery, thus  causing  three  admissions  of  air  at  each  revolu- 
tion. Upon  leaving  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  4  the  rotors 
quickly  reach  a  pocition  in  which  the  conditions  are  exactly 
the  same  as  those  shown  in  the  first  figure,  the  operation  con- 
tinuing as  explained. 


PEN-DAR  METAL  LOCKER. 


Within  the  past  three  years  metal  office  furniture  and  fixtures 
have  proven  their  worth  so  strongly  that  at  the  present  time 
an  office  or  factory  to  be  considered  thoroughly  up-to-date  must 
have  Its  equipment,  such  as  lockers,  filing  cabinets,  cases,  ta- 
bles, etc.,  made  of  sheet  steel.  In  comparison  with  wood  as 
material  for  such  furniture,  steel  possesses  every  advantage. 
Its  use  means  greater  convenience  and  economy;  it  enforces 
more  system  and  saves  employees'  time;  It  encourages  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness,  prevents  waste  and  gives  Increased  pro- 
tection against  fire. 

Several  state  legislatures  have  passed  laws  to  the  effect 
that  nothing  but  steel  equipment  shall  be  used  in  offices  where 
valuable  records  and  documents  are  filed,  even  going  to  the 


PEN-DAB  METAL  LOCKEB. 

extreme  measure  of  condemning  the  present  wood  fixtures. 
Our  banks,  insurance  companies  and  large  corporations  are 
rapidly  realizing  the  importance  of  this  question,  and  archi- 
tects and  engineers  are  gradually  beginning  to  admit  the  fact 
that  no  matter  if  a  building  is  constructed  of  fire-proof 
material,  it  is  not  fire-proof  when  filled  with  a  great  mass 
of  wooden  fixtures. 

The  experimental  stage  has  gone  by  and  the  future  will  see 
our  fire-proof  buildings  not  only  fitted  with  steel  lockers, 
vaults  and  cabinets,  but.  In  short,  every  movable  piece  of 
furniture  will  be  of  metal.  To  corporations  employing  a  large 
number  of  men,  one  of  the  main  requisites  is  clothes  lockers 
and,  where  space  is  valuable,  the  installation  of  this  important 
equipment  is  a  matter  of  much  thought.  Being  made  entirely 
of  open  mesh,  the  metai  locker  allows  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  is  well  ventilated  and  sanitary. 


Moreover,  the  contents  of 'each  Individual  locker  can  be  thor- 
oughly inspected  at  any  time.  They  can  be  easily  fumigated 
without  the  articles  in  the  locker  being  removed.  They  are 
germ-proof,  fire-proof  and  time  savers. 

A  complete  line  of  metal  furnishings,  known  as  the  "Pen- 
Dar"  system,  is  made  by  Edward  Darby  ft  Sons'  Company, 
Inc.,  of  Philadelphia;  these  manufacturers  include  in  their 
system  such  specialties  as  metal  lockers,  shelving,  partitions, 
tables,  cabinets,  etc.  The  Pen-Dar  metal  lockers  are  made  in 
groups  and  sizes,  according  to  requirements  or  specifications, 
and  can  be  made  entirely  of  open  mesh  or  of  sheet  steel  and 
on  the  "unit"  system. 

The  new  Pen-Dar  expanded  metal  looker  is  made  of  expanded 
metal  by  a  new  process,  patented  under  date  of  April  25,  1905. 
This  metal  is  made  from  a  sheet  of  planished  steel  plate,  cut, 
expanded,  and  then  rolled  in  such  a  manner  that  it  presents  a 
smooth  surface  entirely  free  from  rough  edges  or  corners. 
Each  locker  is  equipped  with  one  shelf,  three  nickel-plated 
coat  hooks,  individual  brass  number  plates  and  a  special 
three-point  locking  device,  which  securely  fastens  the  door  at 
the  top,  center  and  bottom  with  a  single  turn  of  the  locking 
lever.  All  locks  are  provided  with  two  non-changeable  keys, 
and  each  set  is  master  keyed. 


ELECTRIFICATION  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


Up  to  the  present  time  the  principal  advance  in  the  electri- 
fication of  steam  roads  has  taken  place  at  the  terminal  sta- 
tions or  upon  branch  roads,  so  that  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  equip  electrically  a  portion  of  their 
system  between  Camden  and  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  Is  of 
the  greatest  Interest.  The  developments  which  have  taken 
place  at  New  York  under  the  direction  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
panies have  focussed  the  attention  of  the  engineering  world 
on  this  branch  of  railroad  engineering,  and  this  further  ad- 
vance of  electric  traction  coming,  as  It  does,  when  this  phase 
of  railroading  is  fresh  In  the  minds  of  all  engineers,  marks 
another  milestone  passed  In  the  substitution  of  electricity  for 
steam  for  railway  service. 

That  portion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  be  electrified 
comprises  some  sixty-four  miles  of  steam  road  lying  between 
Camden  and  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  being  a  portion  of  the 
West  Jersey  and  Seashore  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  system. 
It  is  proposed  to  utilize  the  Cape  May  line  of  this  system  from 
Camden  as  far  as  Newfield,  this  line  being  double-tracked 
with  100  lb.  rails,  and  to  build  an  additional  track  from  New- 
field  to  Atlantic  City,  making  the  lines  double-track  through- 
out. Over  this  roadbed,  an  express  service  will  be  established. 
The  initial  installation  will  provide  for  a  three-car  train 
every  fifteen  minutes  between  Camden  and  Atlantic  City,  mak- 
ing the  sixty-four  miles  in  eighty  minutes  without  stops.  The 
maximum  speed  of  the  cars  will  be  between  55  and  60  miles 
per  hour. 

In  addition  to  this  through  service  to  Atlantic  City,  a  half- 
hourly  schedule  is  planned,  consisting  of  two-car  trains  be- 
tween Camden  and  Mlllvllle,  40  miles,  and  ten-minute  service 
of  single  cars  between  Camden  and  Woodbury,  &^  miles. 
Full  service  will  call  for  58  cars  in  operation,  each  equipped 
with  two  200  h.p.  direct  current  motors,  known  as  G&69. 
These  motors  will  be  similar  to  those  now  being  manu- 
factured by  the  General  Electric  Company  for  the  equip- 
ments of  the  New  York  terminal  of  the  New  York  Central  ft 
Hudson  River  Railroad.  The  motors  will  be  controlled  by  the 
Sprague-General  Electric  automatic  multiple  unit  system, 
which  will  permit  the  operation  of  cars  In  trains,  all  of  the 
motors  being  under  the  control  of  the  motorman  in  the  cab 
of  the  forward  car.  Current  will  be  furnished  to  the  cars  by 
the  third  rail  system,  except  on  the  sections  between  Camden 
and  Woodbury  and  Newfield  and  Mlllvllle,  where  the  cars 
will  obtain  the  necessary  current  by  an  overhead  trolley.  The 
speed  on  these  sections  Is  less  than  on  the  main  line. 
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The  power  house  will  be  located  at  Camden.  Power  for  the 
operation  of  the  cars  will  be  furnished  by  three  2,000  k.w.  Gen- 
eral Electric  Curtis  turbo-generators  of  the  three-phase  alter- 
nating current  type,  having  a  frequency  of  25  cycles.  From 
this  power  house  transmission  lines  will  be  run  to  six  sub- 
stations between  Camden  and  Atlantic  City,  and  a  seventh 
sub-station  at  Millville  to  supply  that  section  of  the  road  lying 
between  Millville  and  Newfield.  The  transmitting  potential 
will  be  33,000  volts.  At  the  sub-stations  a  total  capacity  of 
11,000  k.w.  in  rotary  converters  will  be  provided,  delivering 
direct  current  to  the  third  rail  at  650  volts.  The  individual 
units  will  be  of  the  standard  General  Electric  type,  and  will 
have  a  capacity  of  750  k.w.  They  will  be  started  from  the 
alternating  current  end  by  means  of  taps  on  the  stepdown 
transformers. 

The  contract  calls  for  the  completion  of  this  road  by  July 
1,  1906,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  heavy  summer  traffic. 
The  total  amount  of  money  involved  is  about  |3,000,000.  The 
electrical  equipment  will  be  furnished  by  the  General  Electric 
Company. 


MOTOR  DRIVEN  TOOLS  AT  THE  McKEES  ROCKS 

SHOPS. 

To  the  Editor: 

On  pages  32  and  33  of  your  January  issue  you  quote  certain 
figures  from  a  paper  by  the  undersigned,  read  before  the  Engineers' 
Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  The  figures  for  labor  cost  are 
rather  misleading.  They  are,  apparently,  the  cost  of  labor  for  re- 
pairing and  building  locomotives  in  the'machine  and  erecting  shop, 
whereas  the  figures  for  both  years,  1903  and  1904,  cover  all  labor 
performed  at  McKees  Rocka  during  those  years,  which  was  charged 
to  locomotive  repairs,  irrespective  of  whether  repairs  were  made  to 
locomotives  in  the  shop  or  running  repairs  in  the  round  house,  the 
latter  including  replacing  of  boiler  tubes,  drop:pit  work,  stay-bolt 
work,  and  the  regular  running  repairs.  These  charges  also  include 
the  labor  cost  on  all  material  made  up  in  the  blacksmith  shop, 
boiler  shop,  machine  shop  and  the  cab  and  tender  shop  as  stock, 
the  labor  being  charged  to  locomotive  repairs  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  material  being  sent  to  outside  points  to  be  applied  to  loco- 
motives. The  actual  labor  charged  against  the  locomotives  shown 
as  undergoing  repairs  and  built  in  the  shops  would  be,  approxi- 
mately, one-half  the  figures  given,  or,  say,  $110,000  for  1903  and 
$130,000  for  1904. 

The  significance  of  the  figures  for  the  two  years  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  while  the  cost  for  running  repairs  was  practically  the  same 
during  both  years,  the  output  in  the  manufacturing  shops  was  more 
than  doubled,  at  an  increase  of  only  $20,000  in  the  payroll.  I  will 
be  very  glad  if  you  will  give  this  letter  prominence,  as  the  figures, 
as  they  appeared  in  the  article  above  referred  to,  would  indicate 
that  the  cost  of  labor  for  locomotives  undergoing  general  overhaul- 
ing was  entirely  toe  high.  G.  M.  Campbell. 


Baldwin  Locomotive  Output. — During  the  year  1905  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  turned  out  2,250  locomotives.  Of 
this  number  140  were  electric  and  115  were  compound,  mostly 
of  the  balanced  type,  although  there  were  a  few  tandem  com- 
pounds among  the  number;  406  were  for  export.  The  aver- 
age number  of  men  employed  was  14,811,  the  works  being 
operated  night  and  day. 


PERSONALS. 


Mr.  W.  P.  Chrysler  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  at  Oelwein,  la.,  to  succeed 
Mr.  J.  E.  Chlsholm. 


Mr.  F.  S.  Anthony,  formerly  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  has 
been  appointed  master  mechanic  at  Pen  Argyl,  Pa.,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Shields. 


Mr.  E.  B.  Hughes  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of 
shops  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  at  Tilton,  111.,  in  place  of  Mr. 
John  Baird,  resigned. 


Mr.  C.  H.  QuereaU;  engineer  of  tests  of  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  Railroad  at  West  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  electrical  equipment  of  that  road. 


Mr.  L.  S.  Storrs  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  tests  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  with  office  at  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Mr.  George  Schwartz  has  been  appointed  foreman  of  machine 
shops  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  succeeding 
Mr.   Hughes. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Shields,  former  master  mechanic  of  the  Lehigh  & 
New  England  Railway  Company,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  same  road,  with  offices  at  Pen  Argyl,  Pa. 


Mr.  A.  B.  Bardsley  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island  Railroad,  with  office  at  Gulfport,  Miss., 
to  succeed  Mr.  M.  S.  Curley,  resigned. 


Mr.  R.  A.  Johnson  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Sonora  Railway,  with  offices  at  Guaymas,  Mexico,  vice  Mr. 
S.  E.  Kildoyle,  resigned. /*-    -V 


Mr.  A.  W.  Byron  has  been  appointed  assistant  master 
mechanic  of  the  Buffalo  &  Allegheny  Valley  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Olean,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Ellsworth  Brown  has  been  appointed  assistant  road 
foreman  of  engines  of  the  Buffalo  and  Rochester  divisions  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Chisholm,  heretofore  master  mechanic  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Great  Western  at  Oelwein,  la.,  has  been  appointed  general 
master  mechanic  of  that  road,  with  office  at  Oelwein,  la. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Keegan,  heretofore  master  mechanic  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  &  Indiana  Railroad,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  with  headquarters  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Mr.  S.  M.  HIndman  has  been  appointed  general  car  inspector 
of  the  Buffalo  &  Allegheny  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, with  office  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  vice  Mr.  J.  P.  Yergy, 
promoted. 


Mr.  A.  N.  Willsle  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Brookfleld  division  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Brookfleld,  Mo.,  vice  Mr.  W.  W. 
Lowell,  transferred. 


Mr.  John  Hartung,  foreman  of  the  car  repairing  department 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  shops  in  New  Decatur,  has  been 
promoted  to  general  foreman  of  the  car  department  of  the 
Nashville-Decatur  division  and  all  brauch  roads. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Williams,  roundhouse  foreman  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  at  East  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed^ 
master  mechanic  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Mr.  Thomas  Madigan 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Williams  at  East  Buffalo. 


Mr.  George  Dunsmore,  foreman  of  shops  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road at  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  general  foreman 
of  shops  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  at  Dubois,  Pa., 
in  place  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Diegel,  who  has  been  transferred  to 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  a  similar  capacity. 


'Mr.  C.  Kyle,  master  mechanic  of  the  Lake  Superior  division 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  has  been  transferred  to  the  EJastern 
division  at  Montreal.  He  succeeds  Mr.  J.  B.  Elliott,  recently 
appointed  general  master  mechanic  of  lines  east  of  Fort 
William.  Mr.  Kyle  will  be  succeeded  at  North  Bay  by  Mr.  G. 
T.  Fulton,  formerly  general  foreman  of  the  Carleton  Junction 
shops. 


Mr.  A.  A.  Scott  has  been  appointed  locomotive  inspector  at 
the  Angus  shops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  Montreal, 
Que.  Mr.  E.  Marshall  has  been  appointed  locomotive  foreman 
at  Outremont,  Que.,  In  place  of  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  J.  Wilkinson 
has  been  appointed  locomotive  foreman  at  Hochelaga,  Que.,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  C.  A.  Stark,  locomotive  foreman  at 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  has  been  transferred  to  Carleton  Junction,  Ont., 
as  general  foreman. 
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M.  S.  MiUican  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  machinery  of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central,  Hous- 
ton, East  &  West  Texas,  and  the  Houston  &  Shreveport,  in 
which  capacity  he  has  been  acting  since  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  S.  R.  Tuggle  about  a  year  ago. 


CATALOGS  WANTED. 

The  mechanical  engineering  department  of  the  Louisiana  State 
University  wishes  to  get  together  a  complete  file  of  manufacturer's 
catalogs  and  trade  literature.  They  will  greatly  appreciate  the 
courtesy  if  those  interested  will  kindly  send  literature  of  this 
kind  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Kerr,  professor  of  experimental  engineering. 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


CATALOGS. 

!M     WRITING    FOB    TUE8E    CATALOGS    PLEASE    M.EI«TI0>'     THIS    PA?E2. 

ExTBA  Heavy  Valves. — Jenkins  Bros.,  71  John  street,  New 
York,  are  sending  out  a  small  pamphlet  devoted  to  extra  heavy 
valves  for  pressures  above  150  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Automatic  Slack  Adjustek. — The  American  Brake  Company, 
1932  N.  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are  sending  out  a  catalogue 
descriptive  of  the  various  forms  of  the  American  automatic  slack 
adjusters. 

Circuit  Bkeakers. — Circular  No.  1107  from  the  Westiughouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  devoted 
to  a  description  of  the  different  types  of  the  Westinghouse  auto- 
matic circuit  breakers,  carbon  break. 

Planers  atvd  Siiapeks. — Catalog  No.  5,  from  the  IlamLlton 
Machine  Tool  Company,  ILimilton,  O.,  do.scrib<v<  the  various 
planers  and  shapers  made  by  tlieni.  In  additiim  sevt^ral  pages  are 
devoted   to  motor  applications   to  these  machines. 


The  Dill  Slottek. — The  T.  C.  Dill  Machine  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  are  sending  out  an  interesting  catalog  describing 
the  Dill  slotters.  Among  other  features,  they  are  equipped  with 
a  travelling  head  which  greatly  increases  the  range  of  the  ma- 
chine. 


Soft  Water. — This  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet,  issued  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Filter  &  Manufacturing  C*>mpany  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
which  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  water  .softening  an<]  a  de- 
scription of  the  various  types  and  designs  of  apparatus  whleh 
this   company   is  prepared    to   install. 

ELECTiticAL  Apparatus. — Bulletins  Nos.  1046,  1047  and  3048. 
from  the  electrical  department  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company, 
are  devoted  to  the  Bullock  multipolar  motors  and  generators. 
types  H  and  HI ;  Bullock  oil  insulated  transformers  and  Bullock 
alternating  current  generators  of  the  engine  and  dy  wheel  types. 

Combined  Pressure  and  Recording  Guage. — "The  recording 
gauge  is  to  the  coal  pile  what  the  time  clock  is  to  the  pay  roll." 
This  sentence  is  the  introduction  to  a  circular  sent  out  by  the 
American  Steam  Gauge  Valve  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  which  considers  the  advantages  of  the  American  com- 
bined pressure  and  recording  gauge. 

Electric  IToistino  Machineky. — Bulletin  No.  02.  from  the 
Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  Ampere,  N.  J.,  is  devoted  to  electric 
hoisting  maclunory.  The  Crocker- Wheeler  stomlard  electric  hoists 
and  winches,  and  also  a  double  drum  electric  hoist  witli  boom 
swinging  drum  are  described-  and  illustrations  are  presented  of  a 
number  of  applications  of  their  motors  to  hoisting  macTiines  of  all 
kinds. 

Walschaert  Valve  Geak,  as  Applied  to  Lakue  American 
Locomotives. — This  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant pamphlet  published  by  the  American  Ijocomotive  Com- 
pany. It  considers  briefly  the  advantages  of  the  WaLschaert  gear 
and  illustrates  severaJ  large  American  locomotives  equipped  with 
it,  including  the  heaviest  passenger,  freight  and  switching  loco- 
motives ever  built.  Line  drawings  are  introduced  showing  the 
arrangement  of  the  gear.  The  relative  weights  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  Stephenson  and  Walschaert  valve  gears  for  three 
engines  are  tabulated  and  some  service  results  with  this  gear 
are  presented.  In  addition  there  is  a  specially  prepared  article, 
giving  a  general  description,  directions  for  adjusting  valves  and 
method  of  laying-out  the  Walschaert  gear,  which  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Mellin  and  reproduced  in  the  January  issue  of  this 
journal. 

Pipe  Thawing  Apparatus. — This  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
foJder  No.   4051   is«ucd  by   the   Westinghouse   Electric  &   Manu- 


facturing Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Their  apparatus  for  doing 
this  work  is  described  and  an  interesting  table  is  presented, 
compiled  from  actual  results,  which  shows  the  length  of  time 
for  thawing  different  sizes  and  lengths  of  pipe  under  varying 
conditions. 


NOTES. 


Wm.  B.  Scaife  &  Sons  Company. — This  company,  of  Pitts- 
burg, advises  that  they  have  received  a  contract  for  the  struc- 
tural steel  work  for  the  new  building  of  the  Southern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company. — This  company,  of  New 
York,  announces  that  Mr.  William  T.  Butler  will  represent  them 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  territory.  His  headquarters  will  be  at  San 
Francisco,  with  branches  at  Los  AngeJes  and  Seattle. 

Standard  Roller  Bearing  Company. — This  company,  of 
Philadelphia,  advises  that  they  have  just  stalled  the  erection 
of  a  brass  and  iron  foundry,  60  by  125  ft.,  two  stories  in  height. 
Their  new  crucible  steel  casting  plant  was  put  in  operation  last 
I>eceniber. 


The  Inoersoll-Rand  Company. — This  company,  of  New  York, 
announces  that  they  have  secured  exclusive  control  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Imperial  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  with  shops  at 
Athens,  Pa.  Tliis  line  of  tools  is  well  known  and  includes  pneu- 
matic hammers,  drills,  riveters,  reamers,  hoists  and  plug  drills. 

Railway  Appliances  Company. — Mr.  James  L.  Pilling  has 
become  a.ssociated  with  the  Railway  Appliances  Company,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  they  will  be  pleased  to  receive  inquiries  relative  to  im- 
proved compressed  air  locomotive  turntable  devices  and  also  port- 
able and  stationary  hoisting  engines  for  all  purposes,  all  being 
equipped  with  the  Pilling  improved  engines. 

Weir  Frog  Company. — Tliis  company,  of  Cincinnati,  announces 
that  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  has  contracted  with  it  for 
the  supply  of  all  frogs  and  switches  for  190G,  This  is  a  practical 
testimony  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  Weir  Company  products  and 
facilities,  since  it  is  the  renewal  of  a  contract  held  continuously 
since  this  company  moved  into  its  plant  at  Norwood. 

FOOTE,  Burt  &  Company. — This  company,  manufacturers  of 
multiple    drills   at   Cleveland,    announce   that    they   have   purchased 

the  plant,  patterns,  and  good-will  of  the  Reliance  Machine  & 
Tool  Company,  manufacturers  of  bolt  cutters,  bolt  pointers  and 
nut  tappers.  The  plant  will  be  removed  to  the  present  quarters 
of  Foote,  Burt  &  Company,  making  necessary  an  addition  of 
about  one-third  more  floor  space  than  now  occupied  by  them. 
Tlie  shop-men  will  be  given  employment,  although  none  of  the 
executive  staff  of  the  Reliance  Machine  &  Tool  Company  will 
be  retained. 


The  Kempsmith  Manufacturing  Company. — This  company, 
of  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  announces  that  the  work  on  the  75  by  45  ft. 
two  story  addition  to  their  works  is  being  rapidly  pushed  and 
that  they  are  installing  a  new  CJorliss  engine  which  will  double 
the  power  capacity  of  the  plant.  Tlie  heavy  demand  for  their 
improved  types  of  milling  machines  is  making  it  necessary  to  add 
a  large  amount  of  new  equipment  for  their  manufacture, 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company. — This  company,  of  Chi- 
cago, announces  that  the  demand  for  their  air  compressors  is 
such  that  they  are  making  arrangements  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  their  works  at  Franklin,  Pa.,  to  give  an  annual  output  of  be- 
tween C50  to  700  compressors  instead  of  400  which  was  the  out- 
put for  1905.  Considerable  business  was  lost  during  1905  because 
of  inability  to  make  deliveries.  They  also  announce  that  they 
have  been  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  Liege  Exhibition  for  their 
pneumatic  tools  and  appliances  and  a  silver  medal  for  the  Frank- 
lin air  compressors. 

The  American  Blower  Company. — This  company,  of  Detroit, 
reports  that  it  is  furnishing  mechanical  draft  apparatus  for  the 
ITuntsville  (Alabama)  Railway  Light  &  Power  Company;  the 
New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Railway  Company  at  Rochelle 
Park,  N.  J.;  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  Railway  Company  at  St.  Paul  and 
Chicago;  the  Lackawanna  Coal  Company  at  Olyphant,  Pa.,  and 
the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company  at  Lansford,  Pa.  They 
are  also  furnishing  heating  apparatus  for  some  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Companies'  new  shops  at  Allegheny ;  for  the 
Ijincoln  Park  shops  of  the  B.  R.  &  P.  Railway  at  Rochester; 
Kingsland  (New  Jersey)  shops  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  and  for  the  Schenectady  Works  ofi  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company. 
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BOUNDHOXJSE. 

The  roundhouse  is  in  the  form  of  a  complete  circle,  and  has 
52  divisions,  or  stalls,  90  ft.  deep;  two  of  these  divisions  are 
used  for  a  passageway  through  the  house  (Fig.  1,  page  46). 
These  passageways  are  in  the  form  of  tunnels,  have  brick 
walls,  and  divide  the  inside  of  the  house  Into  two  parts.  The 
foundations  of  the  house  are  of  concrete,  the  walls  are  of  brick 
with  a  steel  frame,  and  the  roof  is  supported  by  steel  trusses 
and  a  row  of  columns  25  ft.  from  the  outer  wall.  Four-ply 
slag  roofing  is  laid  on  2-in.  T  and  G  white  pine.  The  distance 
from  the  center  of  the  turntable  to  the  center  of  the  outside 
row  of  columns  is  197  ft  7%  ins.,  and  the  diameter  over  the 
foundations  is  396  ft.  11%  ins.  The  distance  between  the  cen- 
ters of  the  columns  of  the  inner  wall  is  13  ft.  and  of  the  outer 
wall  23  ft.  10%  ins. 

The  construction  of  the  building  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
cross  section,  Fig.  19.  This  cross  section  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  any  other  roundhouse  previously  constructed, 
although  the  locomotive  heads  outward,  as  Is  the  usual  cus- 
tom. It  was  the  Intention  to  have  a  12i4-ton  travelling  crane 
on  a  circular  runway  serve  the  main  or  inner  portion  of  the 
lapy^e,  wWcJt)  jjs  65  ft.  wide.    This  crane,  which  was  to  have 


a  span  of  about  62  ft.,  has  never  been  installed,  although  it' 
can  readily  be  added  by  erecting  the  supplementary  crane 
columns,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  use  of  the  crane 
made  necessary  a  height  of  30  ft.  from  the  floor  to  the  under- 
side of  the  roof  trusses,  and  this  large  amount  of  head  room 
and  the  lantern  at  the  center  of  this  portion  of  the  roof  pro- 
vide splendid  ventilation.  As  a  very  large  portion  of  the  side 
walls  is  of  glass,  as  shown  in  Figs.  17  and  18,  the  daylighting 
is  excellent 

The  outer  part  of  the  house  is  25  ft.  wide -from  center  to 
center  of  the  columns,  and  measures  only  18  ft  from  the  floor 
to  the  underside  of  the  roof  trusses.  While  it  is  of  rather 
unusual  design  to  have  the  locomotive's  front  end  under  the 
lowest  part  of  the  house,  yet  the  very  efficient  form  of  smoke- 
jack  which  is  used  makes  it  possible  to  keep  the  house  com- 
paratively free  of  smoke.  The  front  end  of  the  locomotive  is 
served  by  a  screw  hoist  jib  crane  of  2,000  lbs.  capacity,  12  ft 
6  ins.  long. 

Smokejacks. — The  smokejacks,  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  20, 
are  of  a  special  form,  which  has  been  developed  by  the  rail- 
road after  considerable  experiment,  and  are  very  eflBcient 
They  are  made  of  Vitrlbestos,  and  were  furnished  by  Paul 
Dickinson,  of  Chicago.  This  material  is  verj-  light,  the  moist- 
ure does  not  readily  gather  upon  It,  and  it  is  expected  that 
its  wearing  qualities  will  prove  very  satisfactory,  although 
these  jacks  have  not  been  in  service  long  enough  to  determine 
this  definitely.  The  Vitrlbestos  is  laid  over  a  framework  of 
2%  by  2%  by  ^/i-in.  angles,  as  shown.  The  opening  at  the 
mouth  of  the  jack  is  7  ft  long  and  3  ft.  1  in.  wide,  and  this 
tapers  to  a  circle  of  3  ft.  1  in.  diameter  at  the  roof,  or  11  ft 
6  ins.  from  the  mouth  of  the  jack.  If  the  locomotive  stops 
with  its  stack  under  one  end  of  this  opening  the  smoke  passes 
off  readily  and  is  not  deflected  downward  into  the  house,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  broad-mouthed  stacks  with  sharper 
slopes.  The  method  of  carrying  the  jacks  through  the  roof 
is  an  especially  good  one,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
drawing. 

Engine  Fits  and  Heating  Duct. — The  cross  section  of  one 
of  the  engine  pits  is  shown  in  Fig.  21.     They  are  66  ft.  long, 

3  ft.  11  ins.  wide,  2  ft.  6  ins.  deep  at  the  front  end  and  3  ft. 
deep  at  the  rear  end.  The  front  end  of  the  pit  is  16  ft  from 
the  outer  wall  of  the  house.  The  walls  and  the  bottoms  of  the 
pits  are  of  concrete;  the  rails  are  supported  on  8  by  12  in. 
white  oak  timbers. 

The  roundhouse  is  heated  by  hot  air  furnished  by  the  Sturte- 
vant  system.  A  hot  air  duct  or  tunnel  leads  from  the  fan 
house  around  the  house,  just  Inside  of  the  outer  wall.  Hot 
air  from  this  duct  enters  each  pit  at  the  front  end  and  Is 
forced  up  underneath  the  engine;  there  is  another  opening  in 
the  side  of  each  pit  at  about  where  the  middle  of  the  tender 
ordinarily  stands.  The  heating  duct  is  6  ft.  wide  and  7  ft. 
6  Ins.  deep  at  its  maximum  section,  and  decreases  in  height 
as  it  gets  farther  away  from  the  fan  house.  This  tunnel  also 
carries  all  the  piping  for  the  roundhouse,  which  includes  a 

4  in.  pipe  for  the  flre  service,  a  4-In.  pipe  for  cold  water  at 
100  lbs.  pressure,  a  3-in.  pipe  for  compressed  air,  a  4-in.  pipe 
for  hot  water  at  300  lbs.  pressure  and  a  4-in.  steam  pipe. 
Between  every  other  engine  pit  are  water,  steam  and  air  con- 
nections. The  hot  water  at  300  lbs.  pressure  Is  used  for  test- 
ing and  washing  out  the  boilers.  A  boiler  can  be  filled  with 
this  hot  water  In  4Vi  minutes.  Connections  are  placed  In  each 
pit  so  that  the  engines  can  blow  off  Into  the  sewer  outside 
of  the  house.  Half-way  between  the  pits  and  at  a  point  6  ft 
to  the  rear  of  the  middle  row  of  columns  the  floor  level  Is 
3  ins.  above  the  top  of  the  rail,  and  from  this  point  It  slopes 
toward  each  pit  and  to  meet  the  level  floor  at  each  end  of  the 
pits.  This  part  of  the  floor  consists  of  2%-in.  yellow  pine  laid 
on  4  by  6-in.  stringers,  resting  on  ballast  and  spaced  14  ins. 
center  to  center. 

A  simple  and  very  eflScient  cast  steel  track  stop,  details  of 
which  are  shown  in  Fig.  22,  is  used  at  the  ends  of  the  track.s 
so  that  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  the  locomotive  moving 
too  far  forward  and  breaking  through  the  floor  into  the  hot  air 
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Kic.   17. —  r.sKr  ok  tiik  koumuiousk  with  tiik  ofkick  runi.DiNc.  towkk  it. ant.  fan  iiotkk  ano  oir.  house  to  the  rioiit   (fan 

nor.SK    HAS    HINCli    ISKKN    CO.N  XKCTKI)    TO    THE    ROl'XOHOUSE. ) 


FIG.    18. — 100-FOOT    TURNTABLE. 


r?^        EZUSi 


FK;.    19. — CEOSS-SECTJOX    TIIBOUGH   THE    ROU.NWIOUSE. 

EAST  ALTOOXA  LOCOMOTIVE  TERMINAL. 
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duct.  As  the  minimum  distance  from  the  top  of  the  rail  to  the 
underside  of  the  pilot  is  only  about  3  ins.,  and  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  stop  at  least  bV^  ins.  high,  so  that  the  wheel 
cannot  climb  over  it.  the  top  of  the  body  of  the  stop  must  be 
made  considerably  lower  than  the  top  of  the  rail  so  that  the 
pilot  will  pass  over  the  highest  point. 

Drop  Tables. — Four  of  the  pits  near  the  main  entrance  of 
the  roundhouse  and  to  the  machine  shop  are  equipped  with 
drop  tables.    One  of  these  is  55  ft.  long,  for  use  when  It  is 


FIG.  20. — SMOKEJACK. 

desired  to  remove  a  set  of  driving  wheels;  one  is  24  ft.  long 
for  engine  truck  wheels,  and  two  are  double  drops,  each  8  ft. 
6  ins.  long,  for  a  single  pair  of  driving  wheels.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  drop  tables  for  a  single  pair  of  driving  wheels  is 
shown  in  Figs.   23  and  24;    the  driving  mechanism   is   prac- 


ported  by  adjustable  bearings  and  to  which  the  worms  are 
keyed.  Each  table  is  operated  by  four  vertical  screws,  two 
right  and  two  left  hand.  The  motor  speed  is  480  r.p.m.,  the 
ratio  between  the  worm  and  the  worm  wheel  20  to  1,  the  pitch 
of  the  screw  is  1%  ins.,  and  the  movement  of  the  table  ver- 
tically is  at  the  rate  of  2  ft.  per  minute.  As  the  tables  are 
lowered  the  vertical  screws  pass  down  into  the  pieces  of  T-ln. 
pipe  which  are  capped  at  the  lower  end  and  are  filled  with 
oil,  thus  lubricating  the  screws.  These  7-in.  pipes  are  encased 
in  10-in.  pipes  set  into  the  concrete.  The  worm  wheels  run 
on  roller  bearings,  and  these  are  carried  on  center  plates  with 
ball  joints,  so  that  the  screws  will  not  be  injured  by  any  side 
or  end  movement  of  the  table. 


Ml* 


FIG.   21. — CBOSS-SECTIOX  THBOUGH   EXGIXE   PIT, 


«<  IW.  rail  - 
FIG.  22. — CAST  STEEL  TRACK  STOP. 

DooBs. — The  roundhouse  doors  are  of  wood,  about  60  per 
cent,  of  their  area  being  glass,  and  they  are  raised  by  4-in. 
pneumatic  hoists  with  a  16  ft.  5-in.  stroke;  they  are  lowered 
by  gravity,  the  exhaust  from  the  air  cylinders  being  such  that 
they  will  not  drop  too  fast. 

Lighting  and  Heating. — Direct  current  100-volt  arc  lamps 
are  used,  and  in  addition  each  one  of  the  columns  In  the  mid- 
dle row  is  equipped  with  connections  for  incandescent  lights, 
which  may  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the  engine.     The  house  is 
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FIG.  25. — turntable  and  PIT. 
tically  the  same  as  for  the  other  tables.    The  driving  wheels      heated  by  the  Sturtevant  hot  air  system,  the  hot  air  entering 


are  lowered  by  the  rear  table  until  they  are  level  with  the 
track  in  the  pit,  they  are  then  rolled  forward  to  the  other 
table  and  are  raised  to  the  surface.    A  27-h.p.,  220-volt  Gen- 


the  engine  pits  as  described  above.  An  addition  to  the  round- 
house contains  two  Sturtevant  fans,  each  12  ft.  in  diameter  by 
16  ft.  wide,  driven  by  lli^xl6-in.  engines.     These  fans  draw 


eral  Electric  motor  drives  the  two  long  shafts,  wbtcb  are  sup-      through  two  heaters  having  a  combined  surface  equivalent  to 
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duct.  As  the  minimum  distam^e  from  the  top  of  the  rail  to  the 
underside  of  the  pilot  is  only  about  3  ins.,  and  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  stop  at  least  5'L'  ins.  high,  so  that  the  wheel 
cannot  climb  over  it,  the  top  of  the  body  of  the  stop  must  be 
made  considerably  lower  than  the  top  of  the  rail  so  that  the 
pilot  will  pass  over  the  highest  point.  >  '    o     ^ii^  -^    -^^ 

Duoi'  Tahi.ks. — P'our  of  the  pits  near  the  main  entranoe  of 
the  roundhouse  and  to  the  machine  shop  are  equipped  with 
drop  table.s.     One  of  these  is  55  ft.   long,  for  use  when  it  is 
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Fltlk  20.^— SMOKEJAt'K. 

desired  to  remove  a  set  of  driving  wheels;  one  is  2i  ft.  long 
for  engine  truck  wheels,  and  two  are  double  drops,  each  8  ft. 
6  ins.  long,  for  a  single  pair  of  driving  wheels.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  drop  tables  for  a  single  pair  of  driving  wheels  is 
shown   in    Figs.   2:5  and   24;    the  driving  mechanism   is   prac- 


ported  by  adjustable  l)earings  and  to  which  the  worms  are 
Keyed.  Each  table  is  operated  by  four  vertical  screws,  two 
right  and  two  lefi  han<!.  The  motor  speed  is  480  r.p.m.,  the 
ratio  between  the  worm  and  the  worm  wheel  20  to  1,  the  piteh 
of  the  screw  is  1^  ifls.,  and  the  movement  of  the  table  ver- 
tically is  at  the  rate  of  2  ft.  j>er  minute.  As  the  tables  are 
lowered  the  vertical  screws  pass  down  into  the  pieces  of  7-in. 
l»ipe  which  are  <ajti)ed  at  the  lower  end  and  are  filled  with 
oil,  thus  lubricating  the  .strews.  .  These  7-in.  pipes  are  encased 
in  lO-in.  pii>es  set  Into  the  concrete.  The  worm  wheels  run 
on  roller  hearings,  and  these  :*re  <-arried  on  center  plates  with 
ball  joints,  so  that  the  screws  will  not  be  injured  l)y  any  si(ie 
or  end  movement  of  the  table. 
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FiM*.   ii.— CBOSSF-SECTION    TIlBOdDGlI  KXOIXE    PIT. 


/  J-'Bf.  22-' — CAST  STKEl,  TRACK  STOP.   " 

Doous. — The  rotindhouse  doors  are  of  wood,  about  60  per 
cent,  of  their  area  being  glass,  and  they  are  raised  by  4-in. 
pneumatic  hoists  with  a  16  ft,  5-in.  stroke;  they  are  lowered 
by  gravity,  the  exliaust  from  the  air  cylinders  being  such  that 
they  ^-ill  not  drop  too  fast. 

Li<iiiTi.\<i  AM»  Hkatinc;. — Direct  current  100  volt  arc  lamps 
are  used,  and  in  addition  each  one  of  the  cohmins  in  the  mid- 
dle row  is  equi{>ped  with  connections  for  incandescent  lights, 
which  may  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the  engine.    The  house  is 
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tically  the  same  as  for  the  other  tables.  The  driving  wheels 
are  lowered  by  the  rear  table  until  they  are  level  with  the 
track  in  the  i)it,  they  are  then  rolled  forward  to  the  other 
table  and  are  raised  to  the  surface.  A  27-h.p.,  220-volt  Gen- 
eral Electric  motor  drives  the  two  long  shafts,  which  are  sup- 


heated  by  the  Sturtevant  hot  air  system,  the  hot  air  entering 
the  engine  pits  as  described  above.  An  addition  to  the  round- 
house contains  two  Sturtevant  fans,  each  12  ft.  in  diameter  by 
16  ft.  wide,  driven  by  llLsxlG-in.  engines.  These  fans  draw 
through  two  heaters  having  a  combined  surface  equivalent  to 
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FIG.   23. — DBOP  TABLE  FOB   SINGLE   PAIB  OF  UBTVING   WHEELS. 


FIG.   24. CBOSS-SECTION  OP  DROP  TABLE   PIT. 

over  26,000  lineal  ft.  of  1-in.  pipe.  The  apparatus  is  designed 
to  change  the  air  in  the  roundhouse  in  from  18  to  20  minutes. 
The  fan  house  also  contains  a  well  8  ft.  in  diameter  and  24 
ft.  deep,  which  drains  the  heating  duct.  The  water  is  pumped 
from  this  well  through  a  6-in.  discharge  pipe  Into  the  sewer 


by  means  of  two  centrifugal  pumps,  which  are  submerged 
and  are  driven  by  5-h.p.  vertical  type  motors  at  the  top  of  the 
well;   these  motors  operate  automatically. 

TUBNTABI.E. — The  turntable  is  100  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is 
driven  by  a  12Vj-h.p.,  220-volt  General  Electric  motor.  A  very 
Important  feature  of  this  table  is  the  provision  made  for  the 
drainage  of  the  pit,  which  is  clearly  shown  on  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  pit,  Fig.  25.  The  floor  of  the  pit  is  of  brick,  laid 
flat  on  6  ins.  of  concrete,  and  it  slopes  downward  both  from 
the  outer  edge  and  from  the  center,  the  lowest  point  being 
22  ft.  6  ins.  from  the  center.  The  pit  is  made  deep  enough, 
so  that  a  large  amount  of  snow  and  ice  may  accumulate  with- 
out affecting  the  working  of  the  table.  The  water  is  drained 
off  through  a  10-in.  pipe. 

MACHINE  snop. 

The  machine  shop  building,  which  also  includes  the  flue  and 
smith  shops,  is  67  ft.  10  ins.  by  160  ft.  7  Ins,  The  building 
has  concrete  foundations,  brick  walls  with  a  steel  frame,  and 
the  roof  is  supported  by  steel  trusses  and  columns,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  26.  A  7  •/■••ton  electric  travelling  crane  serves  the 
middle  bay  of  the  shop.  Forty-eight  feet  at  one  end  of  the 
building  is  partitioned  off  from  the  main  shop,  and  one-half  Is 
used  for  the  flue  shop  and  the  other  half  for  the  smith  shop. 

On  each  side  of  the  machine  shop  there  is  a  20-h.p.  electric 
motor  mounted  above  the  roof  trusses,  which  drives  the  lighter 
machinery.  Two  universal  radial  drills  and  two  wheel  lathes 
are  driven  by  Individual  motors.  The  equipment  in  the  ma- 
chine shop  Includes  two  driving  wheel  lathes,  one  of  which  is 
used  exclusively  for  turning  journals,  a  planer,  shaper.  Blot- 
ter, vertical  boring  mill,  two  horizontal  boring  mills,  seven 
engine  lathes,  three  vertical  drills,  three  universal  radial  drills, 
a  hydraulic  press,  bolt  cutter,  pipe  cutter  and  tool  and  drill 
grinders.  The  smith  shop  equipment  Includes  a  steam  ham- 
mer and  a  large  double  forge.  The  flue  department  contains 
a  full  set  of  machinery  for  repairing  and  testing  flues,  and  a 
flue  rattler  is  located  just  outside  of  the  shop. 

POWEB  HOUSE. 

The  power  bouse  Is  a  steel  frame  hrlcU  buUding,  about  65  ft 
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square.  It  is  divided  by  a  12-in.  brick  wall  into  an  engine 
room  22  ft.  10  ins.  by  62  ft.  3  ins.,  and  a  boiler  room  38  ft. 
11  ins.  by  62  ft.  3  Ins.  The  engine  room  floor  is  6  ins.  above 
and  the  boiler  room  floor  7  ft.  below  the  ground  level,  as 
shown  In  the  cross  section.  Fig.  29.  The  boiler  equipment 
consists  of  six  60-In.  locomotive  type  boilers,  with  a  total  ca- 
pacity of  about  1,000  h.  p.    Coal  is  unloaded  from  hopper  cars 
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FIG.  26. — CBOSS-SECTION  THBOUGH  MACHINE  SHOP. 


on  the  trestle  directly  on  to  the  boiler  room  floor.  When  suffi- 
cient ashes  have  accumulated  in  the  pits  they  are  raked  into 
the  ash  buckets,  which  are  similar  to  the  one  illustrated  in 
Fig.  8,  page  48.  These  buckets  are  run  along  a  larry  track 
to  the  outside  of  the  building,  where  they  are  unloaded  into  a 
car  on  the  siding  by  means  of  a  pneumatic  hoist  on  a  runway 
which  extends  out  over  the  track.  Supported  on  a  steel  frame, 
above  the  boilers,  is  a  large  tank  of  6,000  gal.  capacity,  which 
holds  the  hot  water  for  testing  and  washing  out  the  boilers 
and  for  other  purposes.  A  Cochrane  No.  28  special  feed  water 
heater  supplies  this  large  tank  and  also  the  boilers  with  water 
at  200  degs.  F.     There  are  two  10  by  G  by  10-in.  Worthington 


pound  Ball  engines,  which  are  direct  connected  to  100-k.w., 
225-volt  General  Electric  generators.  Compressed  air  at  100 
lbs.  pressure  is  furnished  by  two  Ingersoll-Sergeant  Class  H 
two  stage  compressors,  with  12  by  12-in.  steam  and  12  by  18 
by  12-in.  air  cylinders.  These  are  equipped  with  a  water 
aftercooler,  and  the  air  also  passes  through  an  atmospheric 
aftercooler  just  outside  of  the  house  at  one  end  of  the  engine 

room.  There  are  two  17  by  18%  by  15- 
in.  Worthington  pumps,  one  of  them 
being  used  In  connection  with  an  ac- 
cumulator weighted  for  300  lbs.  pres- 
sure (hot  water),  and  the  other  one 
is  weighted  for  100  lbs.  pressure.  These 
accumulators  have  12-in.  plungers  and 
a  10-ft  stroke. 

OIL  HOUSE. 

A  transverse  section  of  the  oil  house 
is  shown  in  Fig.  30.  The  basement, 
32  by  43  ft,  has  concrete  walls  and 
floor.  It  contains  four  80  barrel  oil 
tanks  and  six  small  ones.  Oil  from 
the  tank  cars  is  delivered  to  the 
storage  tanks  by  gravity.  The  first 
floor  is  of  expanded  metal  and  con- 
crete, designed  for  a  pressure  of  250 
lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  supported  by  I 
beams  and  cast  Iron  columns.  The 
upper  part  of  the  building  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  a  sweat  room,  17  ft. 
by  21  ft,  10  Ins.,  which  is  separated 
from  the  other  part  of  the  building  by  a  9-ln.  brick 
wall,  a  waste  room  12  ft  by  21  ft  10  ins.,  and  sepa- 
rated from  this  by  a  corrugated  steel  partition  is  a  drawing 
room  14  ft.  2  Ins.  by  21  ft  10  ins.  Oil  is  drawn  from  the 
tanks  in  the  basement  by  means  of  compressed  air.  The  roof 
of  the  building  is  of  expanded  metal  and  concrete,  with  a  slag 
finish,  and  is  supported  by  8-in.  I  beams  extending  lengthwise 
on  the  roof  trusses. 

CLOSET   AND   LOCKER   ROOM. 

A  brick  building,  24  by  106  ft.,  just  outside  of  the  round- 
house and   near   the   machine  shop,   contains   closets,   lockers 


FIG.  27. — POWEB  HOUSE. 


boiler  feed  pumps.  Two  Knowles  8  by  12  by  12-ln.  vacuum  pumps 
are  used  In  connection  with  the  Webster  vacuum  return  sys- 
tem used  with  the  Sturtevant  heating  system.    The  chimney 
is  steel,  brick-lined,  6  ft  in  diameter  and  120  ft  high. 
In  the  engine  room  are  two  11  by  19  by  14-in.  tandem  com- 


and  wash  basins  for  the  use  of  the  men  employed  In  the  round- 
house and  shops.  There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  12 
by  12  by  60-in.  wire  lockers,  made  by  the  Wayne  Iron  Works, 
and  70  large  wash  bowls  supported  by  an  open  steel  frame- 
work, so  that  dirt  cannot  accumulate  underneath  without  be- 
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FIG.   28. — PLAN    VIEW   OF   POWER   HOUSE. 
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FIG.   29. — TBANSVEBSE   CB08S-8ECTI0N   THBOUGH   POWEB   HOtTSE. 
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ing  readily  detected.  The  foundations  of  the  building  are  of 
concrete  and  the  floor  is  of  reinforced  concrete  8%  ins.  thick, 
to  prevent  the  floor  from  cracking  in  case  the  ground  should 
settle,  as  the  building  rests  entirely  on  filled  ground.  The 
roof  Is  supported  by  light  steel  trusses. 

OFFICE    AND    STOREHOUSE    BUILDING. 

A  large  two-story  building,  65  by  161  ft.,  is  used  for  the 
offices  and  storehouse,  and  the  second  floor  is  entirely  devoted 
to  the  comfort  of  the  engine  crews  who  lay  over  at  East  Al- 
toona.     The  basement  has  a  clear  height  of  8  ft.  6  Ins.,  has  a 


FIO.   30. — CBOSS-SECTION    THROUGH   OIL   HOUSE. 

concrete  floor,  and  is  used  for  the  storage  of  heavy  goods. 
An  elevator  connects  it  with  the  first  floor.  About  three-fifths 
of  the  first  floor  is  used  as  a  store  room,  and  the  rest  is 
divided  into  offices  for  the  roundhouse  foreman,  the  engine 
dispatcher  and  the  road  foremen  of  engines.  The  second  floor 
contains  an  airbrake  instruction  room,  52  by  26  ft.,  a  reading 
room,  44  by  26  ft.,  a  bathroom,  closets  and  nine  bunk  rooms 
containing  74  beds. 


RAILROAD  EDUCATION. 


In  a  paper  on  the  above  subject,  read  before  the  St.  Louis 
Railway  Club,  Prof.  Dewsnup  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
gives  in  detail  the  work  which  could  be  accomplished  by  a 
Railway  College  forming  part  of  one  of  the  larger  universities. 
In  speaking  on  the  subject  he  makes  the  following  suggestions: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  two  kinds  of  work  need  to  be  carried 
on,  the  first  and  the  one  of  primary  importance  being  the 
development  of  facilities  for  technical  training  in  transporta- 
tion, granting  to  the  various  studies  Included  in  the  same  all 
the  dignity  of  university  teaching  and  making  the  transporta- 
tion school  as  direct  and  natural  an  opening  into  transporta- 
tion as  the  medical  and  law  schools  are  to  medicine  and  law. 
The  second  is  the  more  systematic  provision  of  technical  edu- 
cation for  the  men  already  in  the  service,  the  great  majority 
of  whom,  for  many  years  to  come,  must  necessarily  be  without 
the  Initial  training  referred  to  above.  Much  may  be  said  in 
praise  of  the  work  accomplished  for  employes  through  the 
railway  clubs  and  the  educational  branches  of  the  Railroad 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  in  other  ways,  but  more  needs  to  be  done,  with 
greater  system,  and  with  more  pronounced  results. 

"In  connection  with  this,  my  proposal  is  that  the  railways 
should  directly  encourage  the  extension  of  transportation 
teaching  at  all  the  large  universities. 

"One  distinctive  feature  of  this  college  should  be  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  work  of  its  members.    The  students  should 


follow  their  classes  from  the  beginning  of  October  until  the 
middle  of  June,  and  from  that  time  until  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber should  be  placed  on  the  railroads  at  a  small  salary  to  learn 
the  practical  details  of  the  business.  They  could  be  used  to 
fill  in  odd  vacancies  and,  even  if  they  do  not  accomplish  much, 
they  would  probably  earn  the  small  salary  assigned.  The 
combination,  in  each  year  of  college  life,  of  the  theory  of  the 
class  with  the  practice  of  the  road  would  be  beneficial  both 
mentally  and  morally  to  the  student.  Any  inclination  to  the 
'swelled  head,'  acquired  in  the  class  room,  would  be  knocked 

out  of  him  most  effectually  by  his 
associates  in  employment.  During 
the  whole  period  of  the  three  months, 
he  would  be  required  to  submit 
weekly  reports  as  to  the  work  he 
was  doing,  with  descriptions  of  and 
observations  upon  the  same. 

"The  courses  of  the  railway  college 
should  provide  training  on  five  dif- 
ferent sides,  mechanical  engineering, 
civil  engineering,  electrical  engineer- 
ing, commercial  and  operating,  all 
with  distinct  reference,  of  course,  to 
railroad  work.  To  effect  this,  the 
college  should  be  in  close  touch  with 
the  engineering  department  of  the 
university,  so  that  courses  common 
to  the  railroad  and  general  engineer- 
ing should  not  need  to  be  handled  in 
the  railway  college,  only  those 
courses  coming  under  its  direct 
charge  which  bear  a  distinctly  rail- 
road aspect,  for  instance,  railway 
construction,  maintenance  of  way, 
locomotive  construction,  locomotive 
tests,  and  so  forth. 

"The  companies  would  benefit  by 
the  leavening  influence  exerted  by 
the  steady  influx  of  able  and  broad-minded  young  men, 
whose  training  would  enable  them  to  see  far  above 
and  beyond  the  petty  aims  and  strifes  of  unregulated 
unionism,  and  who  would  become  natural  leaders  of 
thought  among  their  associates.  Their  influence  would 
strengthen  good  discipline,  encourage  amiable  relations  be- 
tween men  and  officers,  because  there  would  be  better  under- 
standing of  one  another's  duties  and  responsibilities.  The 
work  of  the  school  would  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
labor  problem  as  it  faces  the  railroad  companies  to-day. 

"In  addition  to  this  work  of  instruction,  the  Railway  Col- 
lege should  become  a  world-famous  center  of  research  work. 
As  its  testing  plants,  appliances  and  libraries  develop,  its 
faculty  and  advance  students,  in  association  with  practical 
railway  men,  could  be  constantly  devoting  attention  to  the 
consideration  of  the  improvement  of  railway  facilities  in  all 
departments.  I  should  like  to  see  its  libraries  associated  with 
a  bureau  of  information,  which  should  collect,  classify  and 
make  readily  accessible  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  all 
countries  and  all  investigators  on  railway  subjects." 


SCHOOL  OF  Railroad  Engineering  and  Administration 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  announces  the  establish 
meat  of  a  new  school  of  railroad  engineering  and  administra- 
tion, which  will  be  oi>ened  for  work  in  September  of  this  year. 
This  is  the  first  school  of  this  kind  to  have  been  established, 
and  it  is  intended  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  railroad  service, 
both  engiueeriug  and  management.  In  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar faculty,  prominent  railroad  officials  in  different  depart- 
ments will  deliver  special  lectures  during  the  course. 


—The  ^S^ 


Mr.  Willard  A.  Smith,  of  Chicago,  has  received  from  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  the  decoration  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the 
Rising  Sun,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  Japan  while 
chief  of  the  transportation  department  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition. 
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GASOLINE  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  CAR. 


DflLAWABE  ANU  HUDSON   COMPANY. 


That  there  is  an  important  field  of  usefulness  for  an  inde- 
pendently driven  passenger  car  is  being  recognized,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  persistency  with  which  the  problem  of  building 
a  special  car  for  this  work  is  being  undertaken  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  This  subject  has  received  longer  study 
and  more  experiments  have  been  made  in  England  than  in 
this  country  and  there  are  now  a  comparatively  large  number 
of  independently  driven  motor  cars  in  successful  operation  on 
English  railroads.  A  fair  proportion  of  these  are  steam 
driven,  while  others  are  propelled  either  by  gasoline  engine 
direct  or  through  the  medium  of  an  electric  generator  direct- 
driven  by  a  gasoline  engine  and  electric  motors  on  the  truck. 

In  this  country  the  latter  two  systems  seem  to  have  been 
given  the  greater  amount  of  attention.  The  most  notable  ex- 
ample of  the  former  method  is  the  type  of  motor  car  used  on 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  which  was  illustrated  and  described 
in  the  Amkbicax  Engineer  and  Railroad  Joubnal,  November, 
1905,  page  420. 

Of  the  gasoline  electric  motor  cars  there  have  been  several 
different  examples  constructed  and  tested,  most  of  them  with 
fairly  successful  results.  This  system  has  many  advantages  in 
the  matter  of  easv  and  efficient  control,  more  rapid  acceleration 


carburettors,  one  for  each  pet  of  three  cylinders,  which  con- 
sist'of  a  jet  set  in  the  mixing  chamber,  and  are  fed  by  gravity 
from  the  float  chamber.  The  valve  to  this  mixing  chamber 
is  opened  by  the  suction  of  the  engine  and  is  held  closed  at  all 
other  times.  The  valve  controlling  the  proportions  of  fuel 
and  air  to  the  mixing  chamber  is  on  top  of  the  carburettor. 
There  are  two  feed  chambers  for  each  carburettor,  one  for 
gasoline  and  one  for  oil,  so  that  either  fuel  may  be  used  as 
desired.  The  air  drawn  into  the  carburettor  is  taken  from 
the  crank  chamber,  the  idea  being  that  in  case  any  gas  leaks 
by  the  piston  rings  into  this  closed  chamber  it  will  be  removed 
in  this  manner.  Gasoline  is  stored  in  steel  tanks  beneath  the 
car  and  the  exhaust  passes  through  muflBers  in  the  roof.  The 
circulation  water  for  cooling  the  cylinders  is  stored  in  the 
engine  base  and  is  cooled  by  radiating  pipes  located  on  top 
of  the  car.  There  is  also  a  system  of  piping  by  means  of 
which  this  hot  circulating  water  can  be  used  in  heating  the 
cai.  The  lubrication  is  especially  complete,  being  forced  feed 
for  all  main  bearings  and  pistons  and  a  drip  feed  for  all  other 
working  parts. 

There  has  been  much  difficulty  experienced  in  starting  gaso- 
line engines  of  this  size  and  a  very  novel  scheme  has  been 
introduced  in  this  case  for  overcoming  it.  The  engine  is 
started  by  means  of  ordinary  black  powder  cartridges  con- 
taining sufficient  powder  to  give  the  piston  a  pressure  equal  to 
about   one-half  the  ordinary  working  pressure.     These   cart- 


«  A.s»;j.!NE  KLECTBIC   .MOTOR  C.\R — DKLAWARE  AND   HUDSON   COMPANY. 


and  less  difficulties  in  the  operation  of  the  gasoline  engine, 
which  (an  l>e  run  at  a  constant  speed  instead  of  being  changed 
as  the  speed  of  the  car  changes,  and  for  those  reasons  it  is 
being  given  the  greater  amount  of  attention. 

One  of  the  latest  examples  of  motor  cars  of  this  type  was 
recently  built  by  the  General  Electric  Company  and  American 
Locomotive  Company  for  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company 
and  is  illustrated  herewith. 

This  car  is  over  G5  ft.  long  and  weighs  about  65  tons.  The 
engine  and  dynamo  are  located  in  a  compartment  at  one  end 
cf  the  car  and  just  behind  it  is  a  small  baggage  compartment. 
The  remainder  of  the  car  is  taken  up  by  a  smoking  room  and 
a  regular  passenger  compartment,  and  there  is  also  a  motor- 
man's  compartment  at  the  opposite  end.  It  will  seat  40  pas- 
sengers, total,  and  is  built  on  the  lines  of  the  standard  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  passenger  coaches. 

The  gasoline  engine  used  in  this  car  was  built  by  the  Wolse- 
ley  Tool  and  Motor  Car  Company,  Ltd.,  Birmingham,  England, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  gasoline  unit  ever  con- 
structed for  this  class  of  work.  It  develops  160  brake  h.p.  at  a 
speed  of  4.50  r.p.m.  There  are  six  horizontal  opposed  cylinders, 
three  on  each  side,  each  9  ins.  in  diameter  and  10-in.  stroke. 
The  general  appearance  of  this  engine  is  shown  in  the  interior 
view  and  cross  section  given  herewith,  the  latter  being  taken 
from  Engineering  (London).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  valves 
are  mechanically  operated  from  a  cam-shaft,  each  chamber 
being  fitted  with  two  induction  and  two  exhaust  valves.  These 
valves  are  steel  forged  of  the  mushroom  type.    There  are  two 


lidges  are  inserted  in  a  special  block  in  the  cylinder  heads 
and  are  fired  by  a  mechanism  which  is  operated  by  the  timing 
gear  of  the  usual  electric  ignition.  The  first  cartridge  is 
exploded  by  hand  and  the  others  are  automatically  fired  at 
the  proper  point.  There  is  an  indicator  on  the  engine  which 
shows  the  exact  location  of  each  piston  in  its  cylinder  and 
from  this  the  starter  can  tell  which  cartridge  to  fire  first. 
After  the  engine  is  started  by  cartridges  in  three  of  the  cylin- 
ders it  picks  up  its  own  charge  and  continues  working  on  a 
low  tension  ignition  line.  There  is  a  special  set  of  lifters  for 
opening  the  exhaust  valves,  so  that  any  compressed  air  or  gas 
already  in  the  cylinders  can  be  removed  before  firing  the 
cartridges. 

Two  ignition  systems  are  provided,  a  jump  spark  and  a 
low  tension  system,  the  former  obtaining  Its  supply  from  the 
accumulators  and  intended  primarily  for  use  in  case  of  emer- 
gency and  the  latter  obtaining  current  from  a  small  magneto 
driven  from  the  engine  shaft. 

This  engine  is  direct  connected  to  a  120  k.w.  General  Electric  • 
generator,  designed  for  600  volts.  This  generator  Is  provided 
with  commutatlng  poles  which,  in  connection  with  the  method 
of  voltage  control,  permits  a  very  flexible  operating  system. 
The  special  conditions  under  which  this  generator  operates 
require  a  large  current  at  low  voltage  to  give  the  necessary 
torque  at  starting  and  makes  the  addition  of  commutatlng 
poles  necessary.  The  generator,  while  retaining  the  character- 
istics of  a  shunt  wound  machine,  is  separately  excited  by  a 
5V6    k.w.   two-pole  compound  wound  exciter  working  at  110 
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volts.  This  is  located  on  top  of  the 
generator  and  is  driven  by  a  Morse 
silent  chain.  On  the  trucks  there  are 
two  GE  69  railway  motors,  which 
aie  similar  to  those  used  on  the 
Interborough  Railway,  New  York. 

The  voltage  control  speed  regala- 
tion  is  used,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
speed  of  the  car  is  governed  by 
vaiying  the  field  strength  of  the 
generator.  In  this  manner  the 
speed  of  the  engine  remains  con- 
stant. Tlie  controllers  are  semi- 
automatic and  can  be  set  for  any 
predete.  mined  maximum  accelera- 
tion. The  series  parallel  control 
with  five  positions  ot  the  handle 
is  used. 

The  first  trial  run  of  this  car 
took  place  on  February  3,  when 
a  successful  trip  was  made  from 
Schenectady  to  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,.and 
return.  While  the  car  was  not  de- 
signed for  especially  high  speed. 
the  average  running  time  was  about 
35  miles  an  hour  and  at  several 
times  it  attained  a  speed  of  over  40 
miles  an  hour.  The  running  was 
paiticularly  smooth,  no  vibration 
being  noted  and  the  acceleration 
was  iai)id  and  smooth. 


L.\i».E  Steel-Coxckkte  St.xck. — 
The  laigest  and  highest  concrete 
chimney  in  the  world  has  just  been 
completed  at  the  Butte  Reduction 
Works,  Butte,  Mont.  The  inside  di- 
ameter at  both  the  top  and  bottom  is 
18  ft.  and  the  height  of  the  chimney 

is  333  ft.  4  ins.  or  352  ft.  7  ins.  above  the  surface.  The 
foundation  of  the  chimney  is  formed  of  slag  poured  in  the 
molten  state  into  a  grey  iron  casing  100  ft.  sq.  The  base  is 
Of  Portland  cement  concrete  42 1^  ft.  sq.  and  8^  ft.  high. 
Metal  was  distributed  both  through  the  slag  foundation  and 
the  concrete  base  and  some  of  it  projected  up  above  the  base 
and  into  the  walls  of  the  chimney.     For  the  first  21   ft.   in 


WOLSEI^Y    GASOLl.NE   ENGINE — DEI.AW.\HE   &    IICDSON    MOTOB   C.VB. 

height  the  concrete  walls  of  the  chimney  are  18  ins.  thick. 
Above  this  the  wall  is  a  double  shell,  the  out^r  one  being  9 
ins.  thick  and  the  inner  one  5  ins.  thick,  with  a  4-in.  air  space 
between.  The  concrete  walls  contain  vertical  and  horizontal 
steel  bars.  The  weight  of  the  chimney  is  as  follows:  Slag 
foundation,  12,800  tons;  concrete  base,  1,000  tons;  chimney 
proper,  1,475  tons. 


CBOSS-SEQTIOX    OF    160    H.r.    WOLSELEY    GASOLINE    ENGINE. 
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That  there  is  an  iiuijortaht  tield  of  uset'uluess  for  an  iude- 
|)endenily  driven  passenger  tar  is  being  recognized,  is  evi- 
lUMued  by  Uie  persistency  with  wliicli  the  problem  of  building 
a  special  car  for  ihis  work  is  being  undertaken  in  difterent 
parts  of  tlie  cotmtry.  This  sul)jeci  has  received  longer  study 
and  more  experiments  have  been  made  in  England  than  in 
Ihis  country  and  there  are  new  a  comparatively  large  number 
of  iu(lt'p''iulently  driven  motor  cars  in  successful  operation  on 
Knglish  railroads.  A  fair  proportion  of  these  are  steam 
driven,  while  others  are  propelled  either  by  gasoline  engine 
direi-t  or  through  the  medium  of  an  electric  generator  direct- 
driven  by  a  gasoline  engine  and  electric  motors  on  the  truck. 

In  tills  country  the  latter  two  systems  seem  to  have  been 
'Ai\vn  the  greater  ainount  of  attention.  The  most  notable  e.\- 
aiiiple  of  the  former  method  is  the  type  of  motor  car  used  on 
I  lie  I'nion  Pacifn-  Hail  way,  which  was  illustiated  and  described 
in  the  A.mkrican  Em.inkkk  and  Raimwiad  .lotKNAr,,  November, 
ll»<>r.,  iiage  420. 

Of  the  gasoline  electric  motor  cars  there  have  been  several 
differmt  examples  constnicted  and  tested,  most  of  them  with 
fairly  successful  results.  This  system  has  many  advantages  in 
th»'  matter  of  easv  and  efficient  control,  more  rapid  acceleration 


carburettors,  one  for  each  set  of  three  cylinders,  which  con- 
sist of  a  jet  set  in  the  mi.ving  chamber,  and  are  fed  by  gravity 
from  the  float  chamber.  The  valve  to  this  mixing  chamber 
is  opened  by  the  suction  of  the  engine  and  is  held  closed  at  all 
other  times.  The  valve  controlling  the  proportions  of  fuel 
and  air  to  the  mixing  chamber  is  on  top  of  the  carburettor. 
There  are  two  feed  chambers  for  each  carburettor,  one  for 
gasoline  and  one  for  oil,  so  thai  either  fuel  may  be  used  as 
desired.  The  air  drawn  into  the  carburettor  is  taken  from 
the  crank  chamber,  the  idea  being  that  in  case  any  gas  leaks 
by  the  piston  rings  into  this  closed  chamber  it  will  be  removed 
in  this  manner.  Gasoline  is  stored  in  steel  tanks  beneath  the 
car  and  the  exhaust  passes  through  muflaers  in  the  roof.  The 
circulation  water  for  cooling  the  cylinders  is  stored  in  the 
engine  base  and  is  cooled  by  radiating  iiiiies  located  on  top 
of  the  car.  There  is  also  a  system  of  piping  by  means  of 
which  this  hot  circulating  water  can  be  used  in  heating  the 
cai.  The  lubiication  is  especially  complete,  being  forced  feed 
for  all  main  bearings  and  pistons  and  a  drii)  fei-d  for  all  other 
working  parts. 

There  has  been  much  difficulty  experienced  in  starting  gaso- 
line engines  of  this  size  and  a  very  novel  scheme  has  been 
introduced  in  this  case  for  overcoming  it.  The  engine  is 
started  by  means  of  ordinary  black  pov.dei-  «ariridgos  con- 
taining sufficient  powder  to  give  the  piston  a  pressure  equal  lo 
about    one-half   the  ordinary   working   pressure.     These  cari- 
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and  less  <lilliiulii;'s  in  tlie  operation  of  the  gasoline  engine, 
wUkK  (an  b«'  run  at  a  ronstant  speed  insteatl  of  being  changi  (I 
us  fhe  specil  of  The  car  change.-;,  and  for  those  reasons  it  is 
bfiiii;  givf'U  the  greater  amount  of  attention. 

O.ie  of  the  latest  e\amples  of  laoior  cars  of  this  type  was 
rcct  litly  built  i»y  the  (Ifueral  Klt-<tric  Company  atul  American 
Locotncfive  Company  for  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company 
;'n<i   is  illustrated  herewith. 

Tliis  car  is  over  tl".  ft.  long  and  weighs  aI>out  t!.'  tons.  The 
engine  a'>d  dynamo  are  located  in  a  comiiartment  at  one  end 
rf  the  car  and  just  behind  it  is  a  small  baggage  compartment. 
The  '^'""rnder  of  the  car  is  taken  up  by  a  smoking  room  and 
a  regular  (>assenger  coni|)artment,  and  there  is  also  a  motor- 
mans  comi)ariment  at  the  opposite  end.  It  will  seat  4(t  pas- 
singers,  total,  and  is  built  on  the  lines  of  the  standard  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  passenger  coaches. 

The  gasoline  engine  used  in  this  car  was  built  by  the  Wolse- 
Ifv  Tool  and  .Motor  Car  Company,  Ltd.,  Birmingham.  Rngland. 
and  is  sai«l  ti)  be  the  most  powerful  gasoline  unit  evt  r  con- 
structed for  this  cla.ss  of  work.  It  develops  IGO  brake  h.p.  at  a 
speed  of  4.")<)  r.p.m.  There  are  six  horizontal  opposed  cylinders, 
three  on  each  side,  eacli  9  ins.  in  diameter  and  loin,  stroke. 
The  general  appearance  of  this  engine  is  shown  in  the  interior 
view  and  cross  section  given  herewith,  the  latter  being  taken 
from  Eugineerinff  {London).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  valves 
are  mechanically  operated  from  a  cam-shaft,  each  chamber 
being  fitted  with  two  indu<tion  and  two  exhaust  valves.  These 
valves  are  steel  forged  of  the  mushroom  type.    There  are  two 


1  idges  ate  inserted  in  a  si)ecial  block  in  the  tylinder  heads 
and  are  fired  by  a  mechanism  whi<h  is  operated  by  the  timing 
gear  of  the  usual  electric  ignition,  'flie  first  cartridge  is 
exploded  by  hand  and  the  others  are  automatically  fired  at 
the  jtroper  point.  There  is  an  indicator  on  the  engine  which 
shows  the  exact  location  of  (acli  piston  in  its  cylinder  and 
from  this  the  siarter  can  tell  wbicli  <ariri<it;e  to  fire  first. 
After  the  engine  is  started  by  cartiidges  in  three  of  the  cylin- 
ders it  i)icks  up  its  own  charge  and  continiK's  working  on  a 
low  tension  ignition  line.  There  is  a  special  set  of  lifters  for 
ojtening  the  exhaust  valves,  so  that  any  compressed  Jiir  or  gas 
already  in  the  cylinders  can  be  removed  before  firing  the 
( artndges. 

Two  ignition  systems  are  proviiied.  a  juini)  spark  iind  a 
low  tension  system,  the  former  obtaining  its  su|)ply  from  the 
accumulators  and  intendeil  primarily  for  use  in  case  of  emer- 
gency and  the  latter  obtaining  current  from  a  small  magneto 
driven  from  the  engine  shaft. 

'fhis  engine  is  direct  connected  to  a  IJO  k.w.  General  E'ectrie 
generator,  designed  for  GOO  volts.  This  generator  is  provided 
with  commutatlng  poles  which,  in  connection  with  the  method 
of  voltage  control,  periiiits  a  very  flexible  operating  system. 
The  special  conditions  under  which  this  generator  operates 
require  a  large  current  at  low  voltage  to  give  the  necessary 
torque  at  starting  and  makes  the  addition  of  commutatlng 
poles  necessary.  The  generator,  while  retaining  the  character- 
istics of  a  shunt  wound  machine,  is  separately  excited  by  a 
5V^    k.w.   two-pole   comi)ound   wound   exciter  working  at   110 
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volls.  Til  is  is  located  on  top  of  the 
i;on('iator  and  is  driven  by  a  Morse 
sik'iii  chain.  Ou  ihe  tiiuK.s  there  are 
two  V,K  1(9  railway  motors,  whi;  h 
aie  >-iniilar  to  those  used  on  the 
Iniirl)orciii;h  Railway.  New  YcrU. 

Tlie  voliase  control  speed  leg.ila- 
lion  is  UKcd,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
speid  of  the  «ar  is  governed  by 
vaiyinj;  I'le  field  slrengtli  of  tli^- 
tir-ncrator.  In  this  manner  I  he 
speed  of  the  engine  remains  con- 
si  am.  Tie  controllers  are  semi- 
auiemaii''  and  <an  l)e  set  for  any 
predeie.  mined  ma\imiim  accelera- 
tion. The  series  j»arallel  (oniiul 
Willi  live  positions  /OtV'th'Pliandle 
is  used. 

Tlie  tirsi  I  rial  run  of  this  lar 
looi\  j)lace  on  Feln-uaiy  :;,  when 
a  successful  triji  was  made  from 
rirhenectady  to  Saiatoga.  X.  Y..  and 
icliirn.  While  the  ear  was  not  de- 
signed lor  es]>e',ially  high  speed, 
(he  average  running  time  was  about 
L'.."»  miles  an  liour  and  at  several 
ijmrs  it  all  li'.ied  a  s)H>ed  of  over  -in 
miles  an  hour.  The  running  was 
|iai  ticularly  smooth,  no  vibiaiion 
luiug  nctetl  ami  liie  a((  eb-ration 
\\a-   laiiid   and   smooth.  ;>--/. 


La|;(  I.       :iTKKI.-<'o.\t  I5KTK       Sl.XCK. — 

Tl»e  laigest  imd  highest  concrete 
(hlmnty  in  the  world  has  just  been 
tompleted  ai  llie  lUitle  Ke<lu<iion 
Works.  lUilte,  .Mont.  The  inside  di- 
ameter at  both  the  toj»  and  iiotiont  is 
IS  ft.  and  the  height  of  the  chimney 

is  oX)  ft,  4  ins.  or  >  S52  ft;  7  ins.  abOTe  f bevSurfaee;  The 
foundation  of  the  chimney  is  formed  of  slag  poured  in  the 
molten  state  into  a  grey  iron  casing  ItK)  ft.  sq.  Tlie  base  is 
of  Portland  cement  comrete  42 'L»  ft  scj.  and  8»4  ft.  high. 
-Metal  was  distributed  both  through  fhe  slag  foundation  and 
the  concrete  base  and  some  of  it  projei  ted  up  above  the  base 
and   into  the   walls  of  Ih^  ehimnej'.     For  the  first  .21  ft,   in 
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heiglit   the  cdntMete  walls  o^^^^  ehimney-  ar«»   IS   ins.    tliicU 

.Above  this  ilie  wall  is  a  double  shell,  the  oiiter  one  l»eing  *.» 
ihs.  thick  and  the  inner  one  5  ins.  thu-k,  with  a  4-in.  aii-  spa<-e 
between.  The  concrete  walls  coutain  vortieal  and  horizontal 
steel  bars.  The  weight  of  the  <!iimney  is  as  follows:  Slag 
founUation,  12,S(tO  tons;  coiurete  base,  1,000  tons:  chimney 
tiroi>er,  J.475  tflrts.  .  .    ;, 
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LOCOMOTIVE   TESTS  AND    EXHIBITS  OF  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA SYSTEM  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


A  727  page,  standard  size  volume,  containing  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  exhibits,  together  with  the  complete  results  from 
the  locomotive  tests  made  on  the  testing  plant  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania System  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  has  been 
issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

This  book  forms  a  most  valuable  addition  to  locomotive 
literature,  containing,  as  It  does,  the  first  complete  and  ac- 
curate results  of  the  operation  of  modem  locomotives  under 
controllable  conditions.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
the  railroad  system,  the  exhibition  management  and  the  ad- 
visory committee  for  their  efforts  in  this  work. 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  exhibits  shown,  other  than 
the  testing  plant.  It  contains  a  description  of  those  of  the 
engineering  department,  which  consisted  of  large  models  of 
the  West  Philadelphia  terminal  yards,  the  New  York  terminal 
station  and  the  New  York-Long  Island  tunnel;  a  full  size  sec- 
tion of  the  North  and  East  River  tunnels  and  a  large  assort- 
ment of  maps,  showing  recent  changes  in  the  line.  The  ex- 
hibit of  the  voluntary  relief  and  pension  departments  con- 
sisted of  charts  showing  the  growth  and  expansion  of  this 
work  and  copies  of  reports,  regulations  and  other  literature. 
The  charts  are  reproduced  in  this  book.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  department  Y,  M.  C.  A.  exhibits  of  photographs, 
tables  of  membership,  etc.,  is  mentioned,  and  a  brief  note  on 
the  DeGlehn  compound  locomotive  and  the  typical  postal  car  is 
also  given. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  given  up  to  a  description 
of  the  locomotive  testing  plant,  the  locomotives  tested  and 
the  results  obtained.  The  plant  itself  is  most  thoroughly  illus- 
trated and  described,  drawings  showing  the  details  of  all  im- 
portant parts  being  included.  A  similar  description  of  this 
plant  and  dynamometer  was  given  in  the  American  Engi.neek 
AND  Railboad  Journal  in  April,  1905,  page  127. 

Following  the  description  of  the  plant  several  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  method  of  forming  the  advisory  committee,  its 
members,  the  distribution  of  the  operating  force  on  the  -plant, 
the  plan  and  scope  of  the  tests  and  the  calibration  of  the  instru- 
ments used.  This  part  of  the  book  was  issued  in  its  original 
form  as  Bulletin  No.  1  (American  Engineer  and  Rau.uoau 
Journal,  January,  1904,  page  29). 

The  next  chapter  gives  the  methods  of  recording  tests  and 
considers  all  the  matter  given  in  Bulletin  No.  3  (American 
Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal,  1904,  pages  301,  365,  400), 
with  a  number  of  additions  and  explanatory  notes.  The  sev- 
eral following  chapters  give  in  detail  the  methods  ot  conduct- 
ing the  tests,  the  selection  of  locomotives  and  why  they  were 
selected,  installation  and  preliminary  operation  of  the  plant 
and  also  an  account  of  the  interruptions  and  delays  from  vari- 
ous causes. 

Then  follows  a  chapter  and  its  appendix  for  each  locomotive 
tested,  which  includes  a  complete  report  of  all  observed  and 
computed  data,  together  with  tables,  computations  made  for 
arriving  at  results,  general  and  detail  drawings  of  the  loco- 
motives, typical  diagrams  at  different  speeds,  typical  indicator 
cards  at  different  speeds  and  cut-offs  and  diagrams  showing 
results  of  counterbalance  and  vibration  tests  where  such  were 
made. 

The  last  two  chapters  in  the  book  are  given  up  to  com 
parisons  and  conclusions,  showing  'both  by  table  and  in  dia- 
grammatic form  the  comparisons  of  all  interesting  and  impor- 
tant features  between  the  different  locomotives.  These  chap- 
ters contain  the  meat  of  the  whole  book,  and  the  following 
extracts  from  them  will  give  an  idea  of  the  valuable  informa- 
tion which  was  shown  by  these  tests  and  is  included  in  this 
book. 

BOILER   PERFORMANCE. 

Results  show  that  when  forced  to  a  maximum  power  the 
large  boilers  delivered  as  much  steam  per  unit  area  of  heat- 
ing surface  as  the  small  ones.  -^ 

At  maximum  power  the  majority  of  the  boilers  tested  de- 


livered 12  or  more  lbs.  of  steam  per  square  foot  of  heating 
surface  per  hour;  two  delivered  more  than  14  Ibs.  and  the 
boiler  of  the  Cole  compound  engine  delivered  16.3  lbs.,  which 
is  .47  boiler  horse  power  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface. 

The  relative  advantage  of  large  and  small  grates  is  not 
definitely  settled,  but  the  results  are  conclusive  in  proving 
that  the  furnace  losses  due  to  excess  air  are  not  greater  with 
the  large  grate  when  properly  fired  than  in  the  ca.se  of  the 
small  grate.  The  evaporative  efficiency  is  generally  maximum 
when  the  power  delivered  is  least. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  percentage  of  moisture  in 
steam  from  the  locomotive  boilers  under  average  conditions 
is  1^2  per  cent. 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  no  special  advantage  in  large 
firebox  heating  surface;  probably  the  tube  heating  surface  if 
ample  will  absorb  the  heat  not  taken  up  by  the  firebox. 

It  would  appear  that  the  heating  surface  of  the  Serv6  ribs 
is  not  equal  to  ordinary   tube  heating  surface  in  capacity. 

The  temperature  of  the  firebox  under  low  rates  of  com- 
bustion is  between  1,400  and  2,000  deg.  F.,  and  the  maximum 
values  at  high  rates  is  between  2,100  and  2,300  deg.  F. 

The  smokebox  temperature  when  worked  at  light  power  is 
not  far  from  500  deg.  P.,  and  has  a  maximum  value  when  the 
boiler  is  forced  of  between  600  and  700  deg.  F. 

In  general,  it  appears  that  the  boilers  for  which  the  ratio 
of  grate  surface  to  heating  surface  is  largest  are  those  of  the 
greatest  capacity. 

A  brick  arch  will  make  possible  higher  firebox  temperature 
and  thus  decrease  the  percentage  of  CO. 

After  a  relation  of  .14  sq.  ft.  of  air  inlet  per  square  foot  of 
grate  was  reached  no  further  decrease  of  draft  occurred  when 
the  air  inlets  were  increased,  and  when  the  air  inlets  were 
less  than  .11  sq.  ft.  per  square  foot  of  grate  the  draft  neces- 
sary to  supply  air  increased  very  rapidly. 

In  a  number  of  tests  the  equivalent  of  evaporation  per 
pound  of  coal  was  12  lbs.,  and  in  only  a  few  cases  did  It  drop 
as  low  as  6  lbs. 

ENGINE    PERKORMANCE. 

The  indicated  horse  power  of  the  modern  simple  freight 
locomotive  tested  may  be  as  great  as  1,000  or  1,100,  and  that 
of  the  modern  compound  passenger  locomotive  may  exceed 
1,600  h.p. 

The  maximum  indicated  horse  power  per  square  foot  of 
grate  surface  lies  for  freight  locomotives  between  31.2  and 
21.1,  and  for  passenger  locomotives  between  33.5  and  28.1. 

The  average  minimum  steam  consumption  per  I.  H.  P.  for 
simple  freight  engines  was  23.7;  the  consumption  for  max- 
imum power  was  23. S,  and  for  conditions  which  were  shown 
to  be  the  least  efficient  29. 

The  compound  locomotives  tested  using  saturated  steam 
consumed  from  18.6  to  27  lbs.  per  I.  H.  P.  hour.  The  super- 
heater engines  gave  a  minimum  consumption  of  16.6  lbs.  of 
superheated  steam  per  hour. 

In  general,  the  steam  consumption  of  simple  locomotives 
decreased  with  increase  of  speed  while  that  of  the  compound 
locomotives  increased;  thus  it  appears  that  the  relative  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  compound  diminishes 
as  the  speed  is  increased.  One  of  the  tables  shows  that  there 
would  be  no  difference  between  the  two  at  about  200  r.p.m. 

Tests  under  a  partially  open  throttle  show  that  when  the 
degree  of  throttling  is  slight  the  effect  is  not  appreciable; 
when  the  throttling  is  more  pronounced  the  performance  is 
less  satisfactory  than  when  carrying  the  same  load  with  a  full 
throttle  and  a  shorter  cut-off. 

PEIllORMAXCE   OF   THE    LOCOMOTIVE    AS    A    WHOLE. 

All  of  the  tests  Indicate  the  desirability  of  using  locomo- 
tives with  ample  margin  of  power  for  the  average  work  to  be 
done,  and  no  disadvantage  is  shown  in  operating  locomotives 
at  considerably  le.ss  than  their  maximum  capacity. 

The  percentage  of  the  cylinder  power  which  appears  as  a 
stress  in  the  drawbar,  diminishes  with  increase  of  speed.  At 
40  r.p.m,  the  maximum  is  94  and  the  minimum  77;  at  280 
r.p.m.  the  maximum  is  87  and  the  minimum  62. 

The   loss  of   power   between   the  cylinder   and   drawbar   is 
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greatly  affected  by  the  character  of  the  lubricant.  It  appears 
from  the  tests  that  the  substitution  of  grease  for  oil  upon 
axles  and  crank  pins  increases  the  machine  friction  from  75 
to  100  per  cent. 

The  coal  consumption  per  dynamometer  h.p.  hour  for  the 
simple  freight  locomotive  tested  is  at  low  speeds  not  less  than 
3.5  lbs.  nor  more  than  4.5  lbs.,  the  value  varying  with  run- 
ning conditions.  At  the  highest  speeds  the  coal  consumption 
for  the  simple  locomotives  increased  to  more  than  5  lbs. 

The  coal  consumption  per  dynamometer  h.  p.  hour  for  the 
compound  freight  locomotives  tested  is,  for  low  speeds,  be- 
tween 2.0  and  3.7  lbs.  The  coal  consumption  per  dynamometer 
h.p.  hour  for  the  four  compound  passenger  locomotives  tested 
varies  from  2.2  to  more  than  5  lbs.  per  hour.  In  the  case  of 
all  of  these  locomotives  the  consumption  increases  rapidly  as 
the  speed  is  increased. 

A  comparison  of  the  performance  of  the  compound  freight 
locomotives  with  that  of  the  simple  freight  locomotives  is 
very  favorable  to  the  compounds.  For  a  given  amount  of 
power  at  the  drawbar  the  poorest  compound  shows  a  saving 
in  coal  over  the  best  simple  which  will  average  above  10  per 
cent.,  while  the  best  compound  shows  a  saving  over  the  poor- 
est simple  which  is  not  far  from  40  per  cent.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  conditions  of  the  tests,  which 
provide  for  the  continuous  operation  of  the  locomotives  at 
constant  speed  and  load  throughout  the  period  conveyed  by  the 
observations  are  all  favorable  to  the  compound. 

It  is  a  fact  of  more  than  ordinary  significance  that  a  steam 
locomotive  is  capable  of  delivering  a  horse  power  at  the  draw- 
bar upon  the  consumption  of  but  a  trifle  more  than  2  lbs,  of 
coal  per  hour.  This  fact  gives  the  locomotive  high  rank  as  a 
steam  power  plant. 

Copies  of  this  book  may  be  obtained  from  D.  S.  Newhall,  Pur- 
chasing Agent  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Broad  St.  Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia,  at  the  very  reasonable  price  of  $5.00  per 
copy.  This  price  does  not,  of  course,  begin  to  represent  the 
cost  of  the  book,  and  is  made  low  so  that  the  valuable  informa- 
tion contained  may  be  available  to  all  who  desire  it. 


COST  OF   LOCOMOTIVE  SERVICE   AS   EFFECTED    BY 

POOLING. 


The  True  Function  of  an  Engineer. — "The  dollar  is  the 
final  term  in  almost  every  equation  which  arises  in  the  prac- 
tice of  engineering  in  any  or  all  of  its  branches,  except  quali- 
fiedly  as  to  military  and  naval  engineering,  where   in   some 
cases  cost  may  be  ignored.    In  other  words,  the  true  function 
of  the  engineer  is,  or  should  be,  not  only  to  determine  how 
physical  problems  may  be  solved,  but  also  how  they  may  be 
solved  most  economically.    For  example,  a  railroad  may  have 
to  be  carried  over  a  gorge  or  valley.    Obviously  it  does  .not 
need  an  engineer  to  point  out  that  this  may  be  done  by  filling 
the  chasm  with  earth,  but  only  a  bridge  engineer  is  competent 
to  determine  whether  it  is  cheaper  to  do  this  or  to  bridge  it, 
and  to  design  the  bridge  which  will  safely  and  most  cheaply 
serve,  the  cost  of  which  should  be  compared  with  that  of  an 
earth  fill.     Therefore,   the  engineer  is  by   the  nature   of   his 
vocation,  an  economist.     His  function  is  not  only  to  design, 
but  also  so  to  design  as  to  ensure  the  best  economical  results. 
He  who  designs  an  unsafe  structure  or  an  inoperative  ma- 
chine is  a  bad  engineer;  he  who  designs  them  so  that  they  are 
safe   and  operative,  but   needlessly  expensive,   is  a   poor  en- 
gineer, and,  it  may  be  remarked,  usually  earns  poor  pay;  he 
who  designs  good  work,  which  can  be  executed  at  fair  cost,  is 
a  sound  and  usually  a  successful  engineer;   he  who  does  the 
best  work  at  lowest  cost  sooner  or  later  stands  at  the  top  of 
his  profession,  and   usually  has  the  reward  which  this  im- 
plies."— Henry  R.  Towne  at  Purdue  University. 


Water  SoFTExiNn. — The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  soften- 
ing of  bad  boiler  feed  waters  are  now  being  appreciated  by  the 
railroads  which  have  put  in  such  plants.  The  absence  of 
cracked  firebox  sheets,  reduced  flue  leakages,  shorter  deten- 
tion in  the  engine  house  and  better  steaming  qualities  are  very 
noticeable  on  the  engines  using  purified  water. 


While  pooling  is  known  to  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
cost  of  various  items  of  locomotive  service,  it  has  been  difficult 
to  secure  figures  which  were  strictly  comparable  illustrating 
its  effect,  and  this  journal  has  for  a  long  time  been  seeking 
for  information  of  this  kind.  Regretting  that  the  name  of 
the  road  cannot  be  given,  the  accompanying  record  is  pre- 
sented, having  been  prepared  especially  for  our  use. 

The  statements  cover  20  locomotives  in  each  case.  The 
period  of  time  for  the  record  of  locomotives  not  pooled  is  from 
December  to  March  of  one  year,  and  the  record  of  locomotives 
pooled  is  from  December  to  March,  inclusive,  of  the  same  loco- 
motives during  the  following  year. 

A  study  of  this  record,  as  given  in  the  table  below,  discloses 
some  verj'  interesting  facts  in  connection  with  the  increased 
costs  of  pooling.  In  comparing  the  two  cases  it  will  be  seen 
that  while  the  total  mileage  of  the  20  engines  not  pooled  de- 
creased 7  per  cent.,  the  ton  miles  total  decreased  only  about 
2%  per  cent.,  and  this  was  largely  in  passenger  service,  the  ton 
miles  of  freight  service  being  almost  the  same  in  both  cases. 
As  a  total  this  shows  that  it  would  require  44  engines  not 
pooled,  to  handle  the  same  ton  mileage  as  43  engines  pooled, 
and  while  the  figures  given  show  that  by  pooling  the  locomo- 
tives the  object  of  more  mileage  per  engine  was  accomplished 
to  a  slight  degree,  the  matter  of  increased  cost  of  maintenance 
in  all  respects  increased  at  a  very  much  larger  ratio. 


Pooled. 

Not  Pooled. 

Decreased. 

0.Q 

2,552,392 
138,167,604 

2,375,235 
125,198,342 

177,157 
12,969,262 

6.95 

Ton   miles,  passenger 

9.4 

Ton  miles,  freight. .  . 

585,501,026 

581,629,881 

3.871,145 

.66 

Ton  miles,  total 

723,668,630 

706,828,223 

16,840,407 

2.33 

Total  cost  lub.   oU. .  . 

$5,430.72 

4,359.59 

1.071.13 

19.75 

Cost,    lubricating   oil 

per  100  E.  M 

$   .213 

.184 

.029 

13.6 

Cost,    lubricating   oil 

per  1,000  T.   M.  .  . 

$    .0075 

.0062 

.0013 

17.4 

Total  tons  of  coal.  . 

143,978 

129,138 

14,840 

103 

L-bs.  of  coal  per  E.  M. 

112.8 

108.7 

4.1 

3.67 

Lbs.       of      coal       per 

100  T.    M 

39.79 

36.54 

3.25 

8.15 

Cost  of  repairs,  total 

$104,266.21 

87,420.29 

16.845.92 

16.1 

Cost    of    repairs    per 

100  E.  M 

$4.08 

3.68 

.40 

9.8 

Cost    of    repairs    per 

1,000    T.    M 

$   .14 

.12 

.02 

14.2 

Total    cost    of    tools 

, 

and    supplies 

$4,833.97 

3,981.00 

852.97 

17.7 

Cost  of  tools  &  sup- 

plies per  100  E.  M. 

$   .19 

$   .17 

$   .02 

10.6 

Cost  of  tools  &   sup- 

plies     per      1,000 

T     M 

$   .0067 

.0056 

.0011 

16.4 

The  figures  for  the  cost  per  100  engine  miles  and  i)er  1,000 
ton  miles  puts  this  matter  on  a  fair  basis  for  comparison  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  lubricating  oil  per  1,000  ton 
miles  decreased  about  1714  per  cent.;  the  pounds  of  coal  used 
per  100  ton  miles  decreased  over  8  per  cent.,  the  cost  of  repairs 
per  1,000  ton  miles  decreased  about  14  per  cent,  and  the  cost  of 
tools  and  supplies  over  16  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  interesting  and  show  clearly  that  where  it 
is  possible  to  double  crew  it  is  most  decidedly  more  economical 
to  do  so. 

In  the  table  the  initials  T.  M.  stand  for  ton  miles  and  E.  M. 
for  engine  miles. 


Value  of  Special  Chucks. — On  quite  a  few  castings  which 
are  to  be  finished  we  commonly  add  a  fiange  or  series  of  lugs 
to  fasten  it  to  a  face  plate.  The  metal  in  these  lugs  or  flanges 
is  paid  for  at  a  new  metal  price  and  goes  back  to  the  foundry 
at  a  scrap  price,  a  material  loss,  of  course.  Instead  of  doing 
this  over  and  over,  perhaps  a  thousand  times  a  year,  get  your 
shop  inventor  to  contrive  some  sort  of  a  permanent  chuck 
which  will  hold  the  easting  in  some  other  way  and  will  sav3 
this  waste.  A  chuck  costing  $5  will  perhaps  save  $100  a  year. 
— Mr.  C.  J.  Crowley,  Western  Railtoay  Club. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  TANK  CAR  PATENTS. 


FtG.  3 


The  Official  Gazette  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  for 
February  1st,  1906,  contains  a  notice  of  the  dedication  to  the 
public,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  of  an  inven- 
tion secured  by  United  States  Letters  Patent  No.  790,690,  grant- 
ed May  23,  1905,  to  William  F.  Kiesel,  Jr.,  for  improvements 
in  the  underframes  of  tank  cars.  The  underframe,  embody- 
ing these  improvements,  is  of  steel,  and  is  strong,  light  and  of 
simple  construction,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  ac- 
companying illustrations. 

The  center  sills  consist  of  heavy  channels,  which  are  con- 
tinuous the  full  length  of  the  car.  These  sills  have  a  top 
cover  plate  extending  between  the  wooden  head  blocks  against 
which  the  ends  of  the  tank  rest.  Between  the  body  bolsters 
the  sills  are  reinforced  by  angles  riveted  on  the  inside  at  the 
lower  edge,  as  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  4.  The  side  sills  consist 
of  light  channels  with  the  flanges  turned  inward.  The  func- 
tion of  the  side  sills  is  to  form  spacers  and  longitudinal  braces 
for  the  ends  of  the  body  bolsters  and  cross  bearers,  and  also 
to  support  the  foot  boards  which  extend  along  either  side  of 
the  car.  The  end  sills,  channels  with  the  flanges  turned  out- 
ward, are  secured  to  the  ends  of  the  side  and  center  sills  by 
angle  plates. 

The  body  bolsters  are  formed  of  two  pairs  of  vertical  plates 
having  flanges  pressed  on  the  inner,  lower  and  outer  edges. 
Riveted  to  the  flanges  at  the  lower  edge  is  a  cover  plate 
which  extends  underneath  the  center  sills,  as  shown  in  Figs. 
1  and  7.  The  flanges  on  the  inner  edges  of  the  bolster  side 
plates  are  riveted  to  the  center  sills  and  those  at  the  outer 
edges  are  riveted  to  the  side  sills.  Extending  almost  the  full 
width  of  the  car  above  the  centre  sills  and  riveted  on  the 
inside  of  the  bolster  side  plates  are  angles,  to  the  lower  flanges 
of  which  is  riveted  a  cover  plate.  The  triangular  portions  of 
the  bolster  side  plates,  which  extend  above  these  angles,  are 
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stiffened  at  the  outer  edge  by  light  angles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
The  inner  or  upper  edge  of  these  plates  is  curved  to  conform 
to  the  shape  of  the  tank.  On  the  inside  of  these  curved  edges 
(Figs.  1  and  7)  are  riveted  angles  on  which  are  placed  hard 
wood  blocks  upon  which  the  tank  rests.  Between  the  center 
sills  and  on  a  line  with  the  bolster  side  plates  are  flanged 
plates  or  diaphragms  which  are  riveted  both  to  the  webs  of 
the  center  sill  channels  and  to  the  top  and  bottom  bolster 
-cover  plates.  To  the  bolster  side  plates  and  between  them 
near  the  outer  edge  of  the  upper  triangular  portion,  are  rivet- 
ed Inclined  eye-plates  which  receive  the  bolts  to  which  the 
strap,  which  passes  over  the  tank,  is  connected  by  turn- 
buckles. 

The  hard  wood  head  blocks,  which  are  shaped  to  conform 
to  the  end  of  the  tank  and  prevent  it  from  moving  end- 
wise, are  bolted  to  the  center  sills  and  also  to  the  angles 
which  extend  from  the  body  bolster  to  the  end  sill  and  are 
riveted  to  the  bottom   of  the  vertical   plate  or  brace,  which 
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FIG.  4 


FIG.  5 


FIG.  6 


FIG.  8 


FIG.  7 

extends  between  and  is  fastened  to  the  body  bolster  and  the 
head  block,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Secured  to  a  bracket  (Fig. 
C)  on  these  vertical  braces  is  a  strap  which  passes  around  the 
end  of  the  tank  and  holds  it  securely  in  place  upon  the  head 
blocks.  The  head  block  is  also  braced  by  the  heavy  steel  end 
casting  which  is  riveted  to  the  ends  of  the  center  sills  and 
projects  above  them. 

The  foot  plates,  which  extend  along  the  sides  of  the  car, 
are  riveted  ta  the  top  of  the  side  sills,  and  between  the 
bolsters  and  the  cross  bearers  are  supported  at  the  inner 
edges  by  braces,  as  shown  in  the  small  figure  at  the  left  of 
Fig,  2.  These  foot  plates  are  stiffened  at  the  inner  and  outer 
edges  by  light  angles. 

Spaced  equally  between  the  body  bolsters  are  two  cross 
bearers,  the  construction  of  which  is  shown  in  Figs.  2,  3  and 
8.  The  construction  of  these  cross  bearers  is  quite  similar 
to  that  of  the  body  bolsters  except  that  the  upper  and  lower 
cover  plates  are  omitted  and  the  lower  edges  are  not  flanged, 


but  have  angles  riveted  to  them,  which  extend  underneath  the 
center  sills  and  are  riveted  to  the  reinforcing  angles  on  the 
sills.  The  diaphragms  or  flanged  plates  between  the  center 
sills  are  also  omitted. 

At  the  center  of  the  underframe  is  a  stirrup  plate,  shown 
in  Figs.  3  and  5,  to  the  upturned  edges  of  which  are  attached 
eye-bolts  which  connect  by  turn-buckles  with  rods  connected 
to  a  yoke  which  encircles  the  dome  on  the  tank,  thus  prevent- 
ing it  from  turning  on  the  frame  saddles. 


STANDARD  BLOW-OFF  COCKS. 


Lake  Shobe  &  Michigan  Southebn  Railway. 


By  placing  the  regulations  for  the  use  of  soda  ash  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  official  of  the  department,  this  road  has 
found  it  possible  to  make  a  great  saving  in  boiler  repairs 
and  greatly  improve  locomotive  service.  In  connection  with 
this  practice,  the  frequent  blowing  off  of  boilers  and  thorough 
washing  out  becomes  important. 

In  the  back  head  11  washout  plugs  are  provided,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  throat  three  plugs,  three  more  <hi  each 
side  at  the  crown  sheet  and  four  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
water  legs  at  each  side.     In  addition  to  these,  the  throat  sheet 


Half  Tof  View 
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STANDARD    BLOW-OFF    COCKB — L.    8.    &     M.    ■.    BT. 

has  three  plugs  and  the  front  flue  sheet  two.  A  surface  blow- 
off  is  located  in  the  back  head,  and  the  standard  2-in.  blow- 
offs  are  placed  in  the  water  legs  on  each  side,  10  or  12  ins. 
above  the  mud  ring.  This  height  is  found  desirable  in  order 
to  save  the  blow-off  valve  seat  from  cutting  from  staybolt  obips 
or  scale.  Mud  settling  below  the  blow-off  cocks  is  removed 
through  the  washout  plugs  by  frequent  washing  out.  The  con- 
struction of  the  blow-off  cocks  is  shown  in  the  engraving. 
They  are  operated  by  means  of  levers  connected  to  handles 
extending  up  through  the  running  boards.  The  drawing  has 
been  received  from  Mr.  R.  B.  Kendig,  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  road. 


Cabs  Built  in  1905. — Official  returns  from  all  of  the  car 
building  plants  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  the 
exception  of  one  of  the  smaller  builders,  whose  output  we 
have  estimated  from  our  current  records,  show  that  168,006 
cars  were  built  during  the  year  1905,  including  cars  for  use 
on  subway  and  elevated  railroads,  but  exclusive  of  street  and 
interurban  electric  cars.  These  flgures  do  not  include  cars 
built  by  railroads  in  their  own  shops, -of  which  an  exception- 
ally large  number  have  been  built  this  year;  Of  the  above 
total,  165,455  are  for  freight  service,  and  2,551  are  for  passen- 
ger service,  162,701  are  for  domestic  use,  and  5,305  are  for  ex- 
port This  is  the  largest  car  output  in  any  one  year  that  we 
have  yet  reported,  and  is  considerably  more  than  double  the 
total  output  for  last  year,  which  was  62,950.  The  next  largest 
output  for  any  one  year  was  in  1902,  when  a  total  of  162,547 
cars  were  built. — RoAlrocd  Gazette. 
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IN  THE  RAILROAD  SHOPS. 


By  a.  S.  Atkinson. 


Shop  kinks  and  devices  for  saving  time,  labor  and  power 
may  be  picked  up  occasionally  in  visits  to  the  different  rail- 
road repair  shops,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  adapt  them 
entire  to  other  places.  Master  mechanics,  foremen  and  others 
frequently  originate  methods  of  saving  time  and  money,  which, 
while  they  are  hardly  valuable  enough  to  patent,  are  worthy 
of  imitation.  The  disjtribution  of  the  different  mechanical 
implements  of  a  shop  to  save  space  and  increase  their  effi- 
ciency is  a  matter  that  usually  requires  the  technical  training 
of  designing  engineers,  but  not  infrequently  a  shop  foreman 
can  make  suggestions  that  come  from  actual  practical  work 
that  are  of  the  utmost  value.  A  great  deal  of  the  weakness  of 
many  designs  for  shop  installation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
practical  workers,  the  foremen,  mechanics  and  operators,  are 
not  considered  as  factors  of  sufficient  importance  to  consult. 
In  too  many  cases  the  designing  engineer  considers  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  different  machines  solely  from  the  standpoint 
of  economy  of  space  and  the  cost  of  supplying  them  with 
power.  The  grouping  of  machines  on  one  shaft  or  pulley  so 
that  they  can  be  operated  singly  or  together  at  a  minimum 
cost  of  power  is  a  good  thing,  but  when  they  are  arranged  so 
the  operators  must  waste  considerable  time  in  getting  at  the 
different  machines  the  economy  is  not  always  so  apparent. 

For  instance,  in  one  railroad  shop  where  modern  machine 
tools  are  in  use  a  combined  vertical  and  horizontal  spindle 
milling  machine  was  installed  near  the  center  of  the  shop. 
This  machine  was  up  to  date  in  construction,  and  represented 
the  acme  of  modern  invention  in  this  direction.  It  was 
capable  of  doing  a  wide  variety  of  work.  Circular  pieces  could 
be  machined  with  either  the  vertical  or  horizontal  spindle. 
The  machine  was  provided  with  spindles  for  face  milling  cut- 
ters, and  by  means  of  a  detachable  table  almost  any  form  of 
cutting  could  be  done.  The  different  cutters  could  be  driven 
in  unison  or  singly,  and  also  at  variable  speed.  The  capacity 
of  the  machine  was  as  important  as  its  adaptability.  In  all 
respects  this  complex  machine  was  the  triumph  of  modern  in- 
genuity. But  it  was  a  source  of  concern  and  irritation  to  the 
mechanics  and  operators.  Not  one,  but  half  a  dozen,  swore 
at  it  repeatedly,  and  intimated  that  they  wished  the  thing  was 
out  of  the  shop.  And  why?  Not  because  it  did  not  work  well, 
and  perform  all  that  the  manufacturers  had  promised,  not 
because  it  did  not  work  smoothly  and  accurately,  or  that  the 
cutting  was  not  satisfactory  in  every  way.  But  because  the 
designing  engineer  had  sought  to  economize  space  in  the  in- 
stallation to  such  an  extent  that  operation  was  badly  handi- 
capped. There  may  have  been  an  economy  of  space,  and  the 
machine  did  more  work  for  the  space  it  occupied  than  any 
other  machine  in  the  shop.  But  it  was  always  worked  at  a 
disadvantage.  The  men  were  forced  to  cramp  themselves  to 
reach  the  different  levers  and  wheels.  They  were  continually 
compelled  to  work  In  positions  that  tried  their  nerves  and 
temper.  And  it  was  all  so  unnecessary.  It  was  merely  a  case 
of  poor  judgment  on  the  part  of  those  who  located  the  ma- 
chine. In  this  case  there  was  no  remedy  except  its  removal. 
This  was  done,  however,  after  it  was  clearly  shown  that,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  loss  of  time  and  annoyance  caused 
in  operating  it  so  disadvantageously,  it  would  be  economy  to 
make  the  change.  Too  often  in  shop  work  the  comfort  of  the 
mechanics  and  workmen  is  not  considered,  and  yet  it  is  an 
important  factor  that  counts  in  the  end.  A  little  tabulation 
of  records  will  show  this. 

In  a  railroad  shop  in  the  West,  where  exact  records  were 
kept  to  ascertain  the  relative  efficiency  of  different  machines, 
it  was  decided  to  make  the  attempt  to  secure  some  data  con- 
cerning the  relative  efficiency  of  the  operators.  Where  me- 
chanics of  a  certain  grade  are  all  paid  alike  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  their  relative  efficiency  is  approximately  the  same. 
But  It  Is  not.  They  differ  greatly,  far  more  than  the  ma- 
chines themselves.  One  is  not  only-  a  competent  mechanic 
and  good  operator  of  a  complicated  lathe  or  cutting  machine. 


but  he  seems  to  turn  out  more  work  than  another  with  com- 
parative ease.  Efficiency  is  a  second-nature  to  him.  To  an- 
other it  is  an  acquired  art,  and  a  difficult  one  at  that.  He 
labors  and  sweats  harder  than  the  first,  but  he  never  accom- 
plishes as  much  work.  It  is  impossible  to  eliminate  this 
human  element  from  the  modern  shop,  no  matter  how  many 
improvements  are  made.  But  there  is  another  point  which 
careful  records  of  work  bring  out.  Why  should  a  group  of 
workmen  of  one  shop  show  a  higher  efficiency,  a  greater  pro- 
ductive output,  and  a  greater  amount  of  high-grade  work  than 
a  similar  group  in  another  shop?  The  records  of  the  output 
of  the  men  in  charge  of  drills,  lathes,  grinders,  punching  ma- 
chines and  riveting  machines  in  the  above  mentioned  shop 
showed  a  variation  of  5  to  20  per  cent.  Some  men  seemed  to 
outclass  all  the  others,  and  on  certain  days  their  work  ran 
much  higher  than  others.  There  was  no  way  to  account  for 
this  other  than  that  some  workmen,  like  some  machines,  were 
superior  and  capable  of  greater  and  better  grade  work.  But 
when  the  average  of  the  output  of  the  class  was  compared  with 
the  records  of  another  shop  where  similar  data  were  col- 
lected it  was  found  that  the  latter  showed  an  efficiency  nearly 
10  per  cent,  greater  than  the  average  of  the  former.  What 
was  the  cause?  An  investigation  followed.  The  men  appeared 
no  better,  and,  in  fact,  many  of  them  were  not  as  competent. 
The  suggestion  was  then  made  that  it  was  the  difference  in 
the  convenient  arrangement  of  the  machinery  and  the  greater 
comfort  of  the  men  in  their  work.  Efforts  were  made  to 
change  this.  The  foreman  sought  to  improve  the  ventilation 
of  the  shop,  shifted  some  of  the  smaller  machines  so  fewer 
steps  were  necessitated  in  going  from  them  to  the  larger  ma- 
chines, and  even  the  lights  were  changed.  The  result  of  this 
was  apparent  within  a  month.  The  record  of  output  of  work 
steadily  increased,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  data  col- 
lected showed  that  the  difference  between  the  two  shops  had 
been  wiped  out. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  made  in  recent  years  in 
railroad  shops  has  been  in  the  matter  of  lighting.  Several  of 
the  largest  shops  have  installed  perfect  electric  lighting  sys- 
tems, and  a  number  have  adopted  the  mercury  vapor  lighting 
system.  This  is  a  distinct  gain  in  the  milling  department, 
where  nice  adjustment  of  the  cutting  tools  is  essential  to 
l)erfect  work.  The  adjustment  of  these  cutting  tools  so  that 
there  will  not  be  a  variation  greater  than  one-hundredth  of 
an  inch  requires  expert  skill  and  time,  and  where  the  light  is 
poor  much  valuable  time  is  lost.  In  one  shop  the  location  of 
a  large  engine  lathe  was  such  that  a  distinct  shadow  was  cast 
upon  the  place  where  careful  measurement  was  necessary  to 
set  the  tools.  The  practice  had  been  for  the  mechanic  to  get 
an  assistant  to  hold  a  lighted  candle  while  he  made  the  neces- 
sary adjustment.  The  time  of  two  men  in  this  way  wasted 
did  not  seem  to  strike  the  superintendent  or  foreman  of  the 
shop  for  some  time.  Then  one  of  the  mechanics  grumbled 
and  said  he  could  do  20  per  cent,  more  work  if  he  had  a  de- 
cent light.  A  drop  incandescent  light  was  furnished  him  sus- 
pended on  a  flexible  cord,  and  he  could  shove  this  in  any  part 
of  the  machine  he  wished  to  inspect.  He  proved  his  asser- 
tion a  dozen  times  over  that  he  could  save  money  with  a 
proper  light. 

Of  course,  in  the  drafting  room  good  light  is  supplied,  and 
a  great  deal  of  thought  has  been  expended  in  order  to  furnish 
the  draftsmen  just  the  proper  kind  and  degree  of  light;  but 
too  often  in  the  machine  and  repair  shop  the  light  is  indiffer- 
ent Rapid,  skilful  workmanship  is  consequently  hampered. 
Careful  record  of  shop  work  during  a  given  period  will  prove 
this.  But  it  probably  needs  no  proving  to-day,  for  the  ten- 
dency is  to  develop  perfect  lighting  systems  in  all  modern 
shops.  The  effect  of  the  light  upon  the  minds  of  the  workmen 
is  not  an  imaginary  factor.  It  can  be  easily  shown  that  oper- 
ators turn  out  more  and  better  work  where  their  surround- 
ings are  pleasant  and  well  Illuminated.  Deep  shadows  are 
depressing,  especially  on  dismal,  cloudy  days.  Workmen  who 
find  their  machines  cast  in  perpetual  shadow  always  give  the 
poorest  and  slowest  returns.  Ventilation  is  likewise  of  the 
greatest  value.    Good  ventilation  is  a  matter  for  the  architect 
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to  consider,  but  in  many  shops  which  have  been  in  use  for 
many  years  makeshifts  have  been  attempted  to  secure  better 
ventilation.  In  one  old  railroad  shop  the  superintendent  had 
directed  a  carpenter  to  cut  a  dozen  square  holes  through  the 
foundation  of  the  building  on  each  side,  and  to  construct  boxes 
similar  to  those  in  use  for  a  house  furnace.  A  door  con- 
trolled from  the  inside  opened  and  closed  the  air  boxes  so  that 
the  admission  of  outside  air  could  be  regulated  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  men.  "That  invention  saves  me  several  thousand  dollars 
a  year,"  proudly  remarked  the  superintendent,  pointing  to 
the  home-made  ventilation  system.  "In  the  first  place  it  gives 
the  men  pure  air  to  breathe,  and  that  makes  them  work  bet- 
ter. I  guess  I  get  10  per  cent,  more  work  out  of  them.  In  the 
next  place,  it  saves  their  health.  I  have  fewer  men  laid  off 
with  colds  and  sickness  through  the  winter.  It's  a  good  in- 
vestment." 

The  most  satisfactory  machine  ever  invented  must  fail  if  it 
is  not  properly  set  up  and  kept  in  good  working  order.  This 
is  a  very  trite  remark,  but  it  has  an  important  bearing  on 
shop  work.  Recently,  in  visiting  a  shop  where  several  giant 
engine  lathes  were  in  operation,  it  was  suggested  that  one  of 
the  lathes  did  not  work  true.  "Probably  not,"  was  the  answer 
of  the  foreman,  "we've  just  had  the  millwrights  set  it  up,  and 
I  never  saw  them  do  a  proper  job  yet.  The  machine  is  set 
up  in  a  primitive  way.  If  it  does  not  set  on  a  true  bed,  the 
men  drive  wedges  under  the  legs  until  it  is  true.  They'll 
manage  to  get  the  machine  on  a  level  after  much  work,  and 
then  they  consider  their  work  done.  But  how  long  do  you 
suppose  a  heavy  piece  of  machinery  is  going  to  remain  true 
set  up  in  that  way?  Those  chips  will  work  loose  within  a 
week,  and  then  your  machine  goes  into  all  sorts  of  wobbly  mo- 
tions. If  you  are  not  careful  something  breaks,  and  a  thou- 
sand or  two  dollars  are  wasted.  You  can't  expect  an  engine 
lathe  to  bore  true  when  it  is  not  true  on  its  legs.  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  make  the  bed  level,  and  have  the  machine 
stand  level  on  its  legs  without  any  chips.  Our  own  men  gen- 
erally do  that.  We  have  to  true  up  the  bed  until  there  is 
absolutely  no  variation  in  the  level." 

A  further  examination  showed  that  nearly  90  per  cent,  of 
the  wooden  beds  for  heavy  machines  in  shops  had  more  or 
less  warp  to  them,  and  that  chips  and  other  material  are  used 
to  true  up  the  machines.  One  foreman  said  that  it  couldn't 
be  helped.  With  an  absolutely  true  floor  or  bed  to  begin  with 
there  would  be  a  sag  to  it  within  a  month,  owing  to  the  un- 
even pressure  of  the  head  and  tail  stock  carriage.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  either  true  up  the  machine  every  little 
while  or  make  constant  repairs  to  the  floor.  All  of  which  is 
true,  but  it  can  be  avoided  in  shops  where  it  is  possible  to  use 
concrete  beds  for  the  machines.  In  nearly  all  of  the  modern 
railroad  shops  concrete  beds  have  been  adopted  for  heavy  ma- 
chines, and  this  diflBculty,  which  has  caused  so  much  trouble 
in  the  past,  is  partly  avoided.  In  one  old  shop,  however, 
where  concrete  beds  are  not  used,  the  machines  are  trued  up 
by  the  head  mechanic  in  another  way.  When  there  is  a  sag 
on  one  end,  the  exact  size  of  a  chip  needed  is  obtained  by 
measurement.  Then*  a  flat  piece  of  forging  is  made  wide 
enough  to  cover  the  legs  of  the  machine.  Holes  are  drilled 
through,  so  that  when  placed  in  position  the  screws  which 
hold  the  legs  to  the  bed  pass  through  the  flat  chips.  In  this 
way  the  machine  cannot  work  loose,  and  it  will  not  get  out  of 
level  again  until  the  wooden  bed  sags  further. 

Another  method  of  preventing  the  uneven  working  of  the 
heavy  machine  tools  in  an  old  railroad  shop  was  to  cut 
through  the  floor  where  the  machine  stood.  A  wooden  box 
was  then  constructed  down  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  the 
inside  filled  with  good  concrete,  composed  of  three  parts  of 
sand  and  two  of  fine  Portland  cement.  This  gave  a  firm  foun- 
dation to  the  machine  when  set  up,  and  made  it  independent 
of  the  rest  of  the  building.  When  in  operation  the  machines 
would  often  cause  the  old  building  to  shake  and  vibrate,  but 
when  all  of  the  large  ones  were  transferred  to  such  separate, 
independent  concrete  beds  the  noise  and  vibration  were  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  So  well  did  this  work  that  the  super- 
intendent declared  the  ideal  way  to  construct  shop  foundations 


was  to  give  a  separate,  independent  floor  to  each  machine. 
The  flooring  of  the  shop  elsewhere  may  then  be  of  brick,  wood, 
stone  or  iron.  The  total  elimination  of  vibration  makes  the 
machinery  work  smoother,  and  gives  more  certain  results. 
Moreover,  the  repairing  of  each  separate  bed  can  be  carried  on 
more  economically.  Even  for  the  lighter  machinery'  this 
method  has  its  advantages. 

The  crane  equipment  of  any  shop  is  its  strongest  or  weakest 
point.  Where  the  equipment  is  so  carefully  planned  that 
every  part  of  the  shop  can  be  reached  with  equal  facility 
little  need  be  said;  but  how  many  shops  are  thus  equipped?  In 
most  of  them  there  are  nooks  and  corners  that  have  been  over- 
looked. In  installing  the  overhead  cranes  it  was  not  thought 
that  any  heavy  lifting  would  be  required  for  these  neglected 
places,  but  in  the  expansion  of  the  work  new  machines  are 
installed,  and  the  need  of  cranes  which  will  reach  every  part 
is  imperative.  The  ordinary  portable  cranes,  with  a  lifting 
capacity  up  to  4,000  lbs.,  are  thus  necessary.  Such  cranes  are 
small,  compact  and  easily  handled.  They  can  be  used  in  in- 
accessible corners  and  under  low-ceiling  parts  of  the  shop. 
Home-made  cranes  of  this  character  have  been  used  in  a  num- 
ber of  shops  for  years,  and  the  modern  portable  cranes  really 
owe  their  origin  to  such  primitive  home-made  cranes.  Such  a 
structure  was  built  on  a  low-wheel  truck  some  ten  years  ago 
in  a  railroad  shop  in  the  East.  A  forged  L-shaped  piece  of 
iron,  with  a  wide  flat  foot  that  screwed  on  the  surface  of  the 
truck,  was  used  for  the  lifting  part  of  the  crane.  A  chain 
running  through  a  wheel  on  the  end  of  the  crane,  and  over  a 
guide  wheel  at  the  break  in  the  Inverted  L,  and  thence  Into  a 
pulley  wheel,  carried  the  load.  Heavy  loads  up  to  a  ton  and 
more  could  be  lifted  by  this  crane,  and  the  truck  could  be 
pulled  or  shoved  to  any  part  of  the  building.  The  crane 
proved  so  serviceable  that  another  of  heavier  carrying  and 
lifting  power  was  built,  and  to-day  these  two  home-made  af- 
fairs are  in  constant  use,  although  factory-made  portable 
cranes  have  been  In  the  market  for  a  number  of  years. 


PowEK  Plant  Economics. — The  following  summary  is  pre- 
sented in  connection  with  a  valuable  paper  on  "Power  Plant 
Economics"  presented  before  the  New  York  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  by  Mr.  Henry  G. 
Stott. 

1.  The  present  type  of  steam-power  plant  can  be  improved 
in  efficiency  about  25  per  cent  by  the  use  of  more  scientific 
methods  in  the  boiler  room,  by  the  use  of  superheat,  and  by 
running  the  present  types  of  reciprocating  engines  high  pres- 
sure, and  adding  a  steam  turbine  in  the  exhaust  between  the 
engine  and  the  condenser.  At  the  same  time  the  output  of 
the  plant  can  be  increased  to  double  its  present  capacity  at 
a  comparatively  small  cost  for  turbines  and  boilers. 

2.  The  steam-turbine  plant  has  an  inherent  economy  20 
per  cent,  better  than  the  best  type  of  reciprocating  engine 
plant,  not  so  much  due  to  its  higher  thermal  eflSclency  as  to  a 
variety  of  causes. 

3.  An  internal  combustion  engine  plant  in  combination  with 
a  steam-turbine  plant  offers  the  most  attractive  proposition 
for  efficiency  and  reliability  to-day,  with  the  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing the  kilowatt-hour  for  less  than  one-half  its  present  cost. 


Locomotive  Boiler  Explosions. — According  to  The  Locomo- 
tive, the  quarterly  publication  of  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler 
Inspection  and  Insurance  Company,  during  the  first  six  monthg 
of  the  year  1905  there  were  33  explosions  of  locomotive  boilers 
in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Three  of  these  belonged  to 
private  companies  and  two  more  were  the  result  of  collisions. 
In  the  remaining  28  accidents  there  were  38  persons  killed  and 
40  seriously  injured. 


Pattehxs  fob  Railroad  Shops. — It  is  a  patent  fact  that  pat- 
terns for  railroad  shop  use  are  not  skinned  to  the  limit  de- 
manded by  manufacturing  concerns  whose  chiefs  are  gen- 
erally principal  shareholders  in  all  profits.— Ifr.  C.  J.  Crovoley, 
Western  Railtoay  Club. 
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SIMPLE     CONSOLIDATION    LOCOMOTIVE     WITH 
WALSCHAETT  VALVE  GEAR. 


Boston  &  Maine  Uailroai). 


The  American  Locomotive  Company  has  recently  delivered 
to  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  an  order  of  six  consolidation 
locomotives  equipped  with  Walschaert  valve  gear,  one  of  which 
is  illustrated  herewith. 

These  engines  are  very  similar  to  a  large  order  previously 
supplied  to  that  road  which  were  fitted  with  the  Stephenson 
link  motion,  and  the  two  different  designs  are  now  being  op- 
erated in  the  same  service  over  the  Fitchburg  division  be- 
tween Boston,  Mass.,  and  Rotterdam,  N.  Y.  Although  they 
have  not  been  in  service  long  enough  to  obtain  any  com- 
parative figures  on  operation  or  cost  of  repairs,  Mr.  Henry 
Bartlett,  superintendent  of  motive  power,  states  that  this 
valve  gear  has  developed  a  most  favorable  impression  on  all 
concerned,  and  that  it  is  the  general  impression  that  the  en- 
gines equipped  with  it  will  handle  in  (he  neighborhood  of  50 


RATIOS. 

Tractive  weight  ^  traitive  effort 4.43 

Tractive  eQort  x  diam.   drivtrs  -i-   beatiiie  surface 712 

Heating    surface    -H    grate    area ..61.6 

Total    weight    -i-    tractive    effort 6.1 

CYLINOEB8. 

Diameter  and  stroke 20  by  30   ins. 

Piston   rod,  diameter ^ 3%    ins. 

VA1.VE8. 

Kind    Piston 

Greate^it  Travel 5Vi  ins. 

Outside  lap 1   in. 

Inside  clearance 0  In. 

Liead  in  full  gear m- 3-16  in. 

WHEEtS. 

Driving,   diameter  over   tires 61  ins. 

Driving,   thickness  of  tires ' 3%  Ins. 

Driving  journals,  main,  diameter  and  leagtb 9x11  ins. 

Engine  truck  wheels,  diameter 33  ins. 

Engine  truck,  journals 6  by  10  ins. 

BOILER. 

Working  pressure 200  lbs. 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 66  5-16  ins. 

Firfbox,   length  and   width 6514x102%    ins. 

Firebox  plates,  thickness %   and   %   in. 

Firebox,   water  space 3%,  4,  4V^,  SMi   ins. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 326  2   in. 

Tubes,    length 16    ft. 

tieating  surface,  tubes 2716.87  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox 144. 2  sq.  ft 

tleating  surface,   total 2861.1   sq.    ft 

Grate  area 46.5   sq.   ft. 
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more  tons  than  similar  engines  with  the  Stephenson  gear.  The 
present  indications  are  that  the  roundhouse  work  promises 
to  be  much  easier  on  these  engines  than  on  the  others.  In 
speaking  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Bartlett  stales  that  he  believes 
there  has  been  no  mistake  made  in  applying  the  Walschaert 
gear,  sajlng  that,  "the  reduction  of  weight  by  the  use  of  the 
Walschaeit  gear,  the  use  of  the  single  instead  of  the  double 
eccentric,  the  readiness  with  which  the  motion  work  can 
be  inspected  and  repaired,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  exist- 
ence of  constant  lead,  are  features  which  readily  commend 
this  type  of  valve  gear,  and  which,  I  believe,  are  going  to 
make  it  so  satisfactory  that  we  shall  see  it  applied  to  almost 
everything  before  many  years." 

A  considerable  change  has  been  made  in  the  cylinders  of 
these  locomotives  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  simple  ar- 
rangement of  the  Walschaert  valve  gear  in  that  the  valve 
chamt)er  is  placed  above  with  its  center  4  inches  outside 
the  center  of  the  cylinder.  This  permits  the  valve  stem  to 
connect  direct  to  the  combination  lever  extending  up  from  the 
cross  head  connection.  The  bracket  holding  the  link  is  fas- 
tened to  the  guide  yoke,  which  is  extended  for  this  purpose. 
This  arrangement  gives  the  simplest  and  most  direct  design 
of  Walschaert  valve  gear  which  we  have  seen. 

In  other  respects  the  locomotive  contains  no  particularly 
new  features,  being  built  on  lines  which  are  common  to  en- 
gines of  this  class  and   weight  constructed  by  this  company. 

The  general  dimensions,  ratios  and  weights  are  as  follows: 

2 — 8—0  TYPE   SIMPLE  I>OCOMOTIVE,  WITH   WALSCHAERT  VALVE 

GEAR — BOSTON   4    MAINE    RAIIJtOAD. 

GENERAL  DATA. 

Ga.uge 4  ft.  8%   «ns. 

Service    Freight. 

Puel     Bituminous    coal. 

Tractive    power 33,400    lbs. 

Weight   in   working   order 170,000    lbs. 

Weight  on   drivers 148,000    lbs. 

Weight  on   leading  truck 22,000   lbs. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in   wf>rking  order 277,300   lbs. 

Wheel    ba.«!e,    driving 17    ft. 

Wheel  base,  toUl 25   ft  6  ins. 

Wheel  ba.ie,  engine  and  tender 63  ft.   9%    ins. 


SmokestaLk,    diameter le    ins. 

Smokestack,  height  above   rail 14  tt.  4%    ins. 

TKNOEB. 

Wheels,    diameter 33    ins. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length 5  by  9  ins. 

Water  capacity 5,000   gals. 

Coal  capacity 10  tons 


CAST  STEEL  PASSENGER  TRUCK. 

The  Big  Four  has  sixteen  cast  steel  passenger  trucks  in 
service,  four  of  which  have  been  running  about  eighteen 
months,  and  their  performance  during  that  time  has  been 
satisfactory  in  every  respect  The  truck  is  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  ti-wheel  trucks  commonly  used  under  baggage  or 
express  cars  60  ft.  or  more  in  length.  By  its  adoption  it  has 
been  possible  to  save  in  weight  about  9,500  lbs.  per  car,  as  com- 
pared with  the  6-wheel  truck,  and  to  reduce  the  cost  about 
|275  per  car.  In  addition,  the  friction  of  two  pairs  of  wheels 
under  each  car  is  done  away  with,  and  this  affords  a  consider- 
able advantage  In  making  time  with  high-speed  trains,  and  is 
also  a  source  of  economy  as  regards  the  fuel  pile. 

With  the  exception  of  the  wooden  spring  plank,  all  of  the 
important  members  are"  of  cast  steel.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  truck  differs  very  little  from  the  ordinary  type; 
5x9  in.  Journals  are  used  and  it  weighs  13,000  lbs.  The 
center  plate  and  side  bearings  are  cast  integral  with  the  bol- 
ster, which  is  of  a  channel  trough  section,  open  at  the 
bottom ;  is  7  in.  deep  at  the  ends,  10  in.  deep  at  the  center  and 
is  18  in.  wide.  The  rib  along  the  bottom  of  the  sides  is  in- 
creased from  %  of  an  inch  thickness  at  the  ends  to  1%  in.  at 
the  center.  The  wheel  piece  is  made  in  one  casting  11  ft.  6  in. 
long,  and  is  of  I  section  between  the  pedestals;  it  is  5  in  Wide, 
7  in.  deep  and  the  web  is  1  in.  thick.  The  equalizer  spring  caps 
are  cast  on  the  bottom  and  are  strengthened  by  three  '^  In. 
ribs  on  the  outside  and  two  on  the  inside. 

The  transoms  are  of  an  inverted  L  shape,  are  7  in.  deep  and 
are  depressed  3%  in.  at  the  center.  Bosses,  5x6  in.,  cast  on 
the  inside  act  as  bolster  chafing  plates;  at  the  ends  a  flange 
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CAST   STEEL   PASSENGER  TBUCK — CLE>'ELAND,    CINCINNATI,   CHICAGO    &    ST.    LOUIS   BT. 


Is  formed,  7  In.  deep  and  12  In.  wide,  with  a  lip  along  the  top 
edge  which  projects  over  the  wheel  piece.  This  gives  an 
ample  bearing  for  the  joint  between  the  transom  and  the 
wheel  piece,  and  the  projec.ting  lip  assists  the  bolts  in  taking 
the  downward  shear.  The  equalizer  bars  are  of  a  dumb-bell 
section,  are  2'^  in.  wide  and  8  in.  deep.  The  equalizer  spring 
seats  are  cast  on  them  in  much  the  same  way  as  on  the  wheel 
piece.    The  end  pieces  of  the  frame  are  3x5  angles. 

The  brakes  are  inside-hung,  and  all  of  the  brake  rigging  is 
hung  from  two  6-in.  channels,  placed  with  the  flanges  down. 
These  channels  are  just  outside  of   the  transoms,  and  are 


attached  at  the  ends  to  lugs  cast  on.  the  inside  of  the  wheel 
pieces.  The  wooden  spring  plank  is  used  to  deaden  the  metallic 
sound  of  the  truck  and  to  absorb  the  small  vibrations  set  up 
in  such  a  rigid  constructicn.  Two  1-in.  bottom  cross  ties  con- 
nect the  bottom  tie  rods  and  strengthen  th^  truck  in  a  trans- 
verse direction.  No  rivets  are  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
truck,  but  all  of  the  connections  are  machined  and  bolted; 
this  makes  it  possible  to  easily  and  quickly  dismantle  the 
truck  for  repairs.  We  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  William  Garetang. 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Big  Four,  for  infor- 
mation and  drawings. 
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SWITCHING  LOCOMOTIVE. 


Pennsylvania  Railboad. 


In  this  journal  In  October  of  1904,  page  384,  the  Class 
B — 6  heavy  switching  locomotive  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road was  illustrated.  As  indicated  in  the  accompanying  list 
of  dimensions  this  is  a  heavy  locomotive  with  six  driving 
wheels.  It  was  designed  to  handle  trains  of  the  same  weight 
as  those  hauled  by  the  heaviest  road  freight  locomotives,  and 


Size  of  driving  axle  journals 9^   inx9  In.  Dx 

12  in.  L 

Length  of  driving  wheel  base 11  ft  6  in. 

Total  wheel   base  of  engine 11  ft.  6  in 

Total  wheel  base  of  eDg.  and  tendr.48  ft.  3^  in. 

Spread  of  cylinders 86  in. 

Size   of   cylinders 22x24  In. 

Steam    ports 10    in.    Piston   V- 

2  in.  wide 

Kxhaust  ports 

Travel  of  valve 5  in 

Loup  of  valve %  In. 

Type    of  boiler Belpaire,    sloping 

Min    internal  diam.  boiler 67 14  in. 

Number  of  tubes 325 


9  Mi    in  x9  in.   Dz 

12  in.  L 
11  ft.  6  in. 
11  ft.  6  In 
46  ft.  6  >4  in- 
86  in. 
20x24  in. 

IVi  in.xlSVj  'n. 
21/.J  in.xl5V,  In. 
5  in. 
%  in. 
Belpaire,     sloping 

t(H> 
60  in. 
247 
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CL.\SS    B-8    SWITCHING    LOCOMOTIVE — PENNSYLVANIA    BAILBOAD. 


was  built  for  use  in  large  yards  and  in  loading  car  floats. 

For  general  service  a  new  design  of  the  six-wheel  type, 
designated  as  B— 8,  has  been  brought  out  for  service  where  a 
large  G-wheel  switcher  is  needed.  The  accompanying  engrav- 
ings show  a  side  elevation  and  three  sections,  and  the  table 
shows  the  leading  dimensions  of  both  of  the  classes  referred 
to.  It  will  be  noted  that  Class  B — 8  has  D  valves  and  a  short 
firebox,  but  that  otherwise  the  design,  except  as  to  heating 
surface  and  weight  and  other  features  depending  upon  and 
affecting  them,  very  closely  resembles  the  earlier  Class  B — 6. 

SWITCHING    LOCOMOTIVES— PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD. 

Class B — 6  n — 8 

.\n.  of  paim  driving  wheels :t  a 


JJiam.   of  driving  whavls &6  iD, 


66  in. 


Outside  diam.   of  tubes 2  in  2  in. 

length  of  tubes  bet.  tube  sheets.  .16GV4  in.  Ifi."?!/.  in. 

Fire  area  through  tubes,  sq.  ft.  ..5.39  1.13* 

Size  of   firebox    (inside) (;«x90  in.  tiiix(>9  in. 

Fire   grate   area,   sq.    ft 41.25  Ul  «>2 

Ext.  heat'K  surface  of  tubes,  sq  ft.  2343.00  17«2.1 

Heating  surface  of  firebox,  sq.  ft.. 162.10  10<;.l 

T'tl  heat'K  surface  of  boiler,  sq.  ft.  2495. 10  18«J8  2 

Steam  presijure  per  sq.   in.,  lbs... 205  205 

No.  of  wheels  under  tender 8  8 

Diam.  of  wheels  under  tender 23  in.  33  in. 

Size  of  tender  truck  axle  journals. 5 'A  in.xlO  in.  5Vj  in.xlO  la. 

Weight  of  engine  empty,   lbs 146,000  '  1 28.900 

Weight  on  first  pair  drivers,  lbs.  .tio.ono  45,9o0 

Weight  on  second  pair  drivers.  lbs. 69,600  52,600 

Weight  on  third  pair  drivers.  \hnJBOJSOO  4.''>.r>oo 

Wt.  of  engine  in  work'g  order,  Iba.  170,000  144.100 

Weight   of  temler   loaded,    lbs 132,600  

Ratio  of  heating  surface  to  gtate 

surface 60.4  09.1 

Katio  of  external  flue  heating  sur- 
face to  firebox  beating  surface.  .16.4  lii.O 
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Tractive  power  per  lb  of  M.B 
pressure 207-4 

Tractive  power  with  M.E.  pressure 

equal  to  4/5  cf  l)oiler  pressure ..  84,020 


171.4 
28,114 


SAND   HOUSE-SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 


The  Southern  Railway  has  a  convenient  labor  saving  sand 
house  arrangement  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  which  has  been  in  use 
several  years.     From  Mr.  J.  B.  aiichael,  master  mechanic  at 
that  point,  we  have  received  drawings  showing  the  house  and 
the  sand  elevating  appliances. 

Sand  is  delivered  upon  the  floor  of  the  sand  house  and  is 
shoveled  upon  the  heaters.  From  these  the  dry  sand  is  thrown 
upon  a  screen,  through  which  it  falls  into  a  hopper,  the  top 
of  which  is  level  with  the  floor,  and  this  hopper  discharges 
into  the  top  of  an  underground  cylinder,  which  is  an  old  main 
reservoir  from  a  locomotive.  The  dry  sand  flows  Into  this 
reservoir  through  the  filling  valve.  When  the  cylinder  is  filled, 
air  is  admitted  through  the  %-in.  pipe,  which  opens  under  the 
funnel,  and  an  air  jet  blows  the  sand  to  the  top  of  the  storage 
tower,  from  which"  it  is  discharged  into  the  sand  boxes  of  the 
locomotives  through  the  spouts.  The  valve  which  admits  the 
air  pressure  to  the  jet  also  admits  the  same  pressure  to  the 


SAND    KI.KVATUR. 

cylinder,   which    closes  the   fllling   valve,   thus  cutting  oif  t;ie 
escape  of  sand  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

The  sand  house  at  Knoxville  is  30  ft.  2  ins.  by  21  ft.  2  ins., 
and  12  ft.  6  ins.  high  at  the  eaves.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with 
walls  17  ins.  thick,  and  encloses  four  sand-drying  stoves  and 
a  dry  sand  bin  8  ft.  IVz  ins.  square,  which  opens  into  the 
cylinder  below.  The  overhead  storage  bins  for  dry  sand  are 
supported  upon  8-in.  by  8-in.  posts,  with  a  roof  over  the  bins. 
The  roof  of  the  sand  house  is  of  slate.  The  accompanying  en- 
gravings show  the  arrangement  of  the  sand  house  and  the  man- 


ner of  its  operation.  The  sand  elevator  and  method  of  auto- 
matically closing  the  inlet  valve  at  the  top  of  the  sand  reser 
voir  is  similar  to  that  used  at  the  Collinwood  roundhouse  of 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway.  (See  AiiKBiCAU 
En(.ineeb,  January,  1902,  page  9.)  Mr.  Michael  says  that  the 
sand  cut  out  the  piping  very  lapidly,  and  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  replace  the  delivery  pipe  with  hose,  and  that  the 
only  material  found  to  resist  the  wearing  action  of  the  sand 
in  the  valve  Is  rubber. 


Ca»t  Iron  Conm  *>-  >^ 
Smn^  to  atrilm  oforntf 


ARRAN(;KMEXT    ok    SANO    HOI'SK SOI'TIIKRN     RAII.W.W. 

About  GO  engines  are  supplied  with  sand  at  this  point  in  24 
hours.  One  man  is  employed  days  and  another  nights.  These 
men  dry  the  sand,  operate  the  sand  plant  and  supply  the  en- 
gines after  they  are  placed  by  the  "hostlers."  By  the  old 
method  the  sand  was  dried,  as  now,  by  stoves,  and  the  dry 
sand  was  carried  in  buckets  by  two  sand-house  men  and  the 
"hcst'er,"  three  men  in  all. 


HisTOBic  Locomotive  fob  Pubw^e. — The  latest  addition  to  the 
collection  of  historic  locomotives,  and  the  sixth  to  take  its  place 
in  the  Purdue  University  Museum,  is  an  8-wheel  connected 
tank  locomotive  named  "Reul)en  Wells."  This  engine  was 
built  in  18GG  by  what  was  then  the  Jeffersonville,  Madison  k 
Indianapolis  Railway  for  use  on  an  incline  which  had  a  grade 
of  310  ft.  to  the  mile  and  on  which  rack  locomotives  had  been 
used.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Reul)en  Wells,  then  mast?r 
mechanic  of  the  railroad,  who  is  now  general  manager  of  the 
Rogers  Locomotive  Works,  for  the  i>ur})Ose  of  su]>i>lanting  the 
rack  engines  on  this  steep  grade.  The  original  engine  had 
five  drivers  on  a  side,  20  x  24  in.  cylinders  and  carried  the 
feed  water  in  two  long  cylindrical  tanks  l)elow  the  running 
i)oards.  The  coal  space  was  on  an  extension  of  the  main  frames 
so  that  the  total  weight  of  coal  and  water  all  came  on  the 
drivers  and  gave  a  weight  In  working  order  of  112,000  lbs. 
The  engine  opeiated  for  a  long  time  in  that  condition,  but 
was  at  a  comparatively  rec-ent  date  shortened  up  so  that  at 
present  it  has  but  four  drivers  on  a  side,  a  smaller  coal  space, 
shorter  cylindrical  tanks  and  has  had  a  saddle  tank  added  on 
the  boiler. 


Labor  cost  items  are  generally  less  than  material  cost  items, 
therefore  it  behooves  every  man  in  authority  in  these  mat- 
ters to  watch  his  rough  material. — Mr.  C.  J.  Crowley.  Western 
Railway  Club. 
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Biabscrlptian. — $2.00  a  yaor  tor  the  Vnittd  State*  and  Conoda;  |2.60  a 

y«ar  (o  Foreign  Countries  embraced  in  the  Vnivertat  PoettU  Union. 
Bemtt  by  Expreae  Money  Order,  Draft  or  Poat  Office  Order. 
Bubtcription  for  thia  paper  will  be  received  and  oopiea  kept  for  tale  by  the 

Poat  Office  Sewa  Co..  217  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Damrell  A  Upham,  283    Waahiriifton  St.,  Boaton,  Maaa. 

Philip  Boeder,  807  North  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louia.  Mo. 

B.  a.  Davia  *  Co.,  348  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittaburgh,  Pa. 

Century  New*  Co.,  6  Third  8t.  8.,  Minneapolia,  Mtn$t. 

W.  Dawson  <t  Sonn,   Ltd.,  Cannon  at.,    Bream's    Buildings 
London,  K.  C.  England. 


AAvertlaemeuta* — Nothing  «9ill  he  ineerted  im  thia  /oicmai  tor  pay, 
BXCBPT  IN  TUJC  ADVKBTiBiMO  PACKS.  2'he  reading  pagea  etUl  contain 
only  auch  matter  aa  vie  consider  of  interest  to  our  readers. 


Contributions. — Articles  relating  to  raUway  rtkling  stock  conatruction 
and  management  and  kindred  topica,  by  thote  who  are  practically 
acquainted  with  theae  aubjecta,  are  specially  desired.  Also  early 
notices  of  ofjicial  changes,  and  additions  of  new  equiptnent  for  the  road 
or  the  shop,  by  purchase  or  conatruction. 


To  Snbserlber*. — The  Aiikkican  Enoinbsb  and  Railboad  Joubnai. 
to  mailed  regularly  to  every  aubacrxber  each  month.  Any  aubaoriber 
who  faila  to  receive  hia  paper  ought  at  once  to  notify  the  poatmaster 
at  the  office  of  delivery,  and  in  case  the  paper  is  not  then  obtained  this 
office  should  be  notified,  so  that  the  miaaing  paper  may  be  aupplted. 

Wtaeu  a  aubitcrlber  cbans««  bl*  address  he  ought  to  notify  thia 
offlce  at  once,  so  that  the  paper  may  be  sent  to  the  proper  destination. 

For  years  it  has  beea  our  custom  to  keep  on  file  the  names 
of  applicants,  or  men  eligible  for  various  positions.  The  de- 
mand recently  has  been  so  great  that  the  list  of  draftsmen 
has  been  entirely  depleted  and  we  have  been  unable  to  furnish 
names  in  reply  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  requests  which  have 
been  received  during  the  past  month.  This  is  a  good  indica- 
tion of  the  remarkable  period  of  prosperity  which  the  business 
concerns  of  this  country  are  enjoying  at  the  present  time. 


In  the  rather  general  movement  towards  improved  educa- 
tional methods  for  railroad  employees  models  may  be  made  to 
play  an  important  part.  One  of  the  leading  roads  has  intro- 
duced progressive  examinations  for  engineers  and  firemen,  and 
has  fitted  up  a  number  of  models,  by  aid  of  which  valve 
motion,  various  types  of  valves  and  the  construction  of  com- 
pound locomotives  may  be  studied.  Many  locomotive  engi- 
neers and  firemen  have  run  under  the  guidance  of  railroad 
signals,  both  interlocking  and  block,  for  years  without  know- 
ing more  about  the  signals  than  that  they  indicate  that  trains 
may  proceed  or  may  not  proceed.  Models  of  signal  apparatus 
need  not  be  expensive,  and  they  would  form  a  valuable  ad- 
junct to  educational  equipment  If  the  men  who  are  gov- 
erned by  signals  could  understand  more  about  the  operation 
of  the' signals  and  the  reasons  and  rules  governing  their  use 
they  would  doubtless  be  materially  aided  in  their  work.  Some 
of  the  English  roads  make  a  practice  of  instructing  engine 
men  in  the  use  of  signals  by  the  aid  of  models,  and  the  prac- 
tice has  much  to  recommend  it. 


There  is  an  interesting  problem  in  engine-house  construction 
for  some  one  to  solve.  In  warm  or  moderate  climates  it  Is 
relatively  easy  to  know  what  to  do,  but  where  winters  are 
severe,  the  engine-house  question  is  still  unsolved.  The  appar- 
ently necessary  factors  are  proper  heating  and  ventilation,  a 
covered  turntable  and  a  house  which  will  not  be  too  expensive. 


Satisfactory  heating  in  cold  weather  renders  It  desirable  to 
avoid  the  multiplication  of  doors  of  the  usual  roundhouse,  and 
this  has  led  to  the  constructiMi  of  rectansuiar  engiae  houses, 
with  internal  transfer  tables.  A  turntable  or  Y  track  is  neces- 
sary with  this  plan,  which,  however,  soeius  to  be  satisfactory 
as  far  as  the  building  itself  is  concerned.  At  a  busy  terminal 
a  rectangular  house  may  take  up  more  room  tlian  a  circular 
house,  because  of  the  necessity  for  a  turntable.  A  combination 
of  a  turntable  and  a  -transfer  table  in  the  same  piece  of 
machinery  seems  too  complicated  and  too  expensive  to  be 
acceptable.  An  engine  house  with  a  100-foot  turntable  is 
expensive  to  buUd.  It  is  possible  that  the  Echelon  engine 
house,  suggested  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Turner,  of  the  Pennsylrania 
Lines,  may  provide  a  way  out  of  this  difficulty. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LOCOMOTIVE  TESTS. 


The  publication  of  the  results  of  the  locomotive  tests  made 
on  its  testing  plant  at  St.  Louis  by  the  Pennsylvania  System, 
the  conclusions  of  which  are  given  in  this  issue,  is  an  event 
of  more  than  passing  interest  and  importance.  For  the  first 
time  we  have  reliable  information  on  the  performance  of  mod- 
ern locomotives,  and  have  it  arranged  in  such  form  as  to  be 
of  practical  benefit  While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
original  program  of  twelve  engines  cauld  not  have  been  car- 
ried out.  as  that  would  have  included  some  simple  passenger 
locomotives  of  the  types  in  the  most  general  use,  still  a  group 
of  eight,  four  passenger  and  four  freight,  which  included  six 
different  types  of  compounding,  both  wide  and  narrow  fire- 
boxes, a  superheater  and  wide  limits  of  boiler  ratios,  all  tested 
under  exactly  simUar  conditions,  gives  us  figures  which  will 
be  of  great  value  in  future  deslsn. 


MECHANICAL  STOKERS. 


Locomotive  improvements,  which  are  really  improvements, 
come  slowly  but  the  sluggishness  of  the  locomotive  stoker,  in 
view  of  the  imperative  need.  Is  Incomprehensible.  In  recent 
years  there  never  has  been  a  want  so  definite  and  so  well 
understood  as  that  of  means  to  put  coal  into  a  locomotive  fire 
box  without  requiring  tremendous  human  exertion  to  accom- 
plish the  task.  If  any  one  needs  an  explicit  statement  on  this 
subject  let  them  refer  to  the  third  paragraph  of  Mr.  Gar- 
stang's  remarks  before  tke  Master  Meehanics'  Association 
last  June,  which  appeared  on  page  251  of  the  July  number 
of  this  journal  as  follows: 

"Ten  years  ago  the  most  of  us  thought  the  maximum  size  of 
locomotives  had  been  .reached,  when  a  spurt  followed  and  the 
locomotive  grew  rapidly.  Has  the  limit  yet  been  reached? 
The  engine  having  grown  to  such  proportions  in  the  past  ten 
years,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask,  has  the  fireman  also  grown  in 
that  time?  Experience  says  "No."  An  engine  with  50  sq.  ft. 
of  grate  surface,  burning  200  lbs.  per  hour  per  square  foot, 
will  consume  5  tons  per  hour,  and  if  you  get  a  fireman  with 
sufficient  physical  endurance  to  handle  5  tons  of  coal  per  hour 
on  an  engine  scheduled  45  (or  50)  miles  per  hour,  as  they  are 
to-day,  he  will  very  likely  fall  below  the  requisite  in  brain 
power,  and,  of  course,  be  an  inefficient  fireman.  This  we  all 
know  from  experience.  So  it  seems  our  engines  have  passed 
the  limit  of  .human  endurance  in  the  matter  of  efficient  firing." 

It  would  seem  that  nothing  stronger  than  this  can  be  needed 
to  lead  to  immediate  development  of  a  stoker  on  a  large 
scale  to  meet  the  conditions  mentioned.  The  closing  re- 
marks by  Mr.  Garstang  are  also  worth  quoting,, as  they  show 
his  opinion  after  a  wider  experience  with  automatic  stokers 
than  any  one  else  has  had.    His  opinion  is  as  follows: 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  mechanical  stiver  for  locomo- 
tives has  come  to  stay,  first  because  it  is  practical  and  efficient. 
Second,  we  believe  by  the  adoption  of  the  mechanical  stoker 
the  railway  companies  will  be  enabled  to  use  a  ebeaper  grade 
of  coal  than  could  be  used  in  hand  firing,  resulting  in  a  great 
reduction  in  their  fuel  bills.    It  will  relieve  the  flreoMn  of 
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some  of  his  most  arduous  labor  and  give  him  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  signals  while  on  duty,  and  he  will  arrive 
at  the  end  of  his  run  in  condition  to  improve  his  chances  by 
studying  for  promotion  to  the  position  of  engineer.  The 
position  of  fireman  on  an  oil  burning  locomotive  is  really 
attractive,  and  if  the  stoker  is  properly  developed  his  posi- 
tion will  be  very,  very  nearly  as  comfortable  with  coal  as 
fuel." 


LARGE  ELECTRIC  AND  STEAM  LOCOIWOTIVES. 


RECORD  MAKING. 


Record  making  is,  in  many  respects,  a  good  thing  for  the 
railroads.  The  personal  records  made  by  officials  called  in  to 
do  certain  things,  to  accomplish  certain  results  in  the  way  of 
improvements  enables  the  bookkeepers  to  show  very  remark- 
able results,  but  this  making  of  records  has  another  side  which 
is,  perhaps,  not  fully  appreciated.  The  sort  of  record  which  a 
railroad  needs  is  that  which  requires  years  in  the  making;  it 
is  one  which,  instead  of  showing  results  in  one  or  two  specific 
directions,  permeates  the  whole,  and  for  that  reason  does  not 
appear  on  the  surface  as  promptly  as  the  record  which  is 
generally  most  talked  about 

Record  making  on  a  railroad  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
manipulation  of  a  large  billet  of  steel  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  gun,  a  shaft,  or  a  rail.  Heavy  pressure  applied  superficially 
will,  in  a  small  number  of  passes,  produce  a  result  which  is 
sufficiently  attractive  in  appearance,  and  is  brought  out  in  such 
a  short  time  as  to  lead  a  superficial  observer  to  say  that  at 
last  we  have  what  we  have  looked  for.  One  who  understands 
steel,  however,  knows  that  the  real  story  of  the  manufacture 
will  be  told  after  a  period  of  service.  He  will  know  that  the 
steel  which  is  worked  to  the  center,  a^  was  the  old  steel 
rail  of  years  ago,  will  last  in  the  track  and  will  stand. up  when 
a  much  larger  section  of  rail  rolled  more  rapidly  may  not  give 
as  good  service.  As  the  rail  sections  grow  larger,  their  analogy 
to  the  railroad  organization  is  apparent. 

As  the  railroad  grows  larger,  and  as  the  larger  railroads  are 
grouped  into  numerous  systems,  the  character  of  the  problem 
itself  changes  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to 
reach  to  the  center  and  make  the  record  which  is  needed. 
Perhaps  the  railroads  realize  this,  and  that  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  numerous  combinations  depends  upon  the  growth 
of  men  to  corresi)ond  with  that  of  the  combination,  but  results 
recently  attained  by  officials  who  have  been  called  upon  to 
make  records  in  high  places  in  these  combinations  indicate  that 
there  is  a  tendency  towards  the  superficial  rolling  process 
which  cannot  possibly  reach  the  center  of  the  masses  because 
of  lack  of  time.  Time  is  required  for  anything  that  is  worth 
while,  and  if  anything  in  the  industral  field  is  worth  while,  it 
is  to  organize  and  operate  a  vast  aggregation  of  business 
interests*  such  as  a  combination  of  railroads. 

The  records  which  are  to  be  permanent  will  be  those  made 
by  men  who  realize  that  it  takes  at  least  ten  years  to  accom- 
plish anything  which  is  really  worth  doing.  The  man  does 
not  live  who  can  lead  a  large  railroad  which  has  become  slow 
in  matters  of  progress  into  the  front  rank  of  present-day  prac- 
tice in  a  year  or  two.  A  very  large  salary  may  induce  some'to 
attempt  it,  and  much  may  be  accomplished  by  them,  but  if  a 
man  seriously  attempts  to  revolutionize  the  management  of  a 
railroad  in  a  year  or  two  either  he  will  fail  for  lack  of  physical 
strength  or  the  work  will  be  done  superficially,  with  the  truth 
to  be  revealed  later. 

The  sort  of  record  a  railroad  needs. is  that  based  upon  a 
thorough,  comprehensive  plan  which  will  bend  individuals  and 
methods  without  breaking  them  and  will  draw  all  interests  to- 
gether in  a  common  effort  to  produce  a  truly  great  result.  This 
result  will  not  stand  to  the  credit  of  one  man.  It  will  not  be 
accomplished  in  a  short  time  and  will  probably  be  conducted 
as  a  campaign  of  a  successful  war  is  conducted,  with  every 
point  covered  and  provided  for.  The  real  record  makers 
are  those  who  will  begin  at  the  bottom  and  build  their  foun- 
dation, and  necessarily  some  time  will  elapse  before  the 
structure  itself  takes  form. 


A  very  valuable  paper  on  this  subject  was  presented  at  the 
February  meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Muhlfeld,  general  superintendent  motive  power  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad.  Three  important  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject were  considered,  i.e.,  it  contained  a  report  of  the  compara- 
tive performance  for  one  year  of  large  steam  and  electric  loco- 
motives under  fairly  similar  conditions;  also  a  statement  of 
the  essential  requirements  of  the  electric  locomotive  and  its 
source  of  power,  as  suggested  by  the  practical  experience  of 
the  B.  &  O.,  to  produce  the  proper  efficiency  and  economy  in 
operation  for  either  passenger,  freight  or  helper  service;  also 
a  report  on  the  service  and  results  of  the  large  Mallet  com- 
pound locomotive.  The  locomotives  compared  were  the  two 
electric  multiple  unit  locomotives,  descril)ed  on  page  324  of 
our  September,  1903,  issue,  which  are  specially  designed  freight 
train  helping  locomotives,  and  the  large  Mallet  compound, 
which  was  described  on  the  following  pages  of  this  journal: 
lo7.  May,  1904;  237,  June,  1904;  262,  July,  1904;  297,  August, 
1904;  249,  July,  1905,  and  the  performance  of  which  was  de- 
scribed on  page  229,  June,  1905.  This  engine  was  placed  in 
service  January  6,  1905.  The  following  extracts  are  taken 
from  Mr.  Muhlfeld's  paper. 

COMPABATIVE    FEUKORMANCE. 

Concerning  the  performance  of  the  electric  locomotives  Mr. 
Muhlfeld  said:  Considering  |1.25  per  net  ton  as  a  base  cost 
for  fuel  delivered  at  the  power  plant,  the  average  total  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  expenses  during  the  year  for  generating 
the  current;  the  labor  and  material  for  the  locomotive  electrical 
and  mechanical  repairs;  the  engineer's  wages;  wiping,  hostler- 
ing,  inspecting,  oiling  and  dispatching;  lubricating  and  mis- 
cellaneous supplies,  was  approximately  |34.50  per  100  miles 
run  per  locomotive.  Of  this  amount  the  average  cost  of  labor 
and  material  applied  to  each  locomotive  for  the  running  and 
shop  repairs,  would  be  |3.20  or  52  per  cent,  for  the  electrical, 
and  |2,90  or  48  per  cent,  for  the  mechanical,  making  a  total 
average  cost  of  |6.10  per  100  miles  run  for  both  the  electrical 
and  mechanical  repairs. 

The  above  figures  do  not  take  into  consideration  interest, 
depreciation,  taxes  nor  insurance  on  the  investment,  nor  do 
they  include  the  expenses  incident  to  the  maintenance  of  such 
equipment  as  battery,  feeders,  third  rail,  bonding  wires,  insula- 
tion, safety  cut-out  switches,  extra  motors,  etc.,  which  is  not 
required  for  steam  locomotive  operation.  The  wages  for  the 
conductor,  or  second  man  on  the  locomotive,  have  also  been 
omitted. 

For  the  Mallet  compound  the  average  total  oi)erating  and 
maintenance  expenses  during  the  year  for  fuel,  water,  labor 
and  material  for  the  locomotive  repairs,  engineer's  and  fire- 
man's wages,  wiping,  hostlering,  washing  boiler,  inspecting  and 
dispatching,  lubricating  and  miscellaneous  supplies,  was  ap- 
proximately $24.50  per  100  miles  run.  To  this  figure  can  be 
added  an  allowance  on  account  of  general  repairs  and  renewals 
to  locomotive,  mileage  credited  but  not  actually  run.  difference 
in  cost  of  fuel  delivered  at  power  plant  and  on  locomotive 
tender,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  fuel  and  water  supply 
plants,  and  there  will  still  be  a  large  margin  in  favor  of  the 
steam  as  compared  with  electric  locomotive  performance,  under 
fairly  similar  conditions. 

ESSENTIAL  BEQUIBEMEXTS   OF   ELECTRIC   I>OC<»M<»TIVES. 

From  experience,  to  the  present  date,  it  would  ap|>ear  that 
an  electric  locomotive  and  its  source  of  power,  to  pro<luce  the 
proi>er  efficiency  and  economy  in  operation  for  either  |>assen- 
gar,  freight  or  helper  service,  should  fulfill  the  following 
essential  requirements: 

A  fire  and  collision  resisting  locomotive  construction  within 
the  present  clearance  and  weight  limits;  simple  in  design; 
reasonable  in  first  cost;  safe,  reliable  and  economical  for 
oi>eratlon  at  varying  speeds  and  power;  and  accessible  for 
inspection,  lubrication,  cleaning,  repairs  and  for  replacement 
on  track  in  event  of  derailment  of  any  or  all  wheels,  by  the 
ordinary  steam  locomotive  and  car  methods,  without  the 
necessity  for  the  use  of  a  power  crane. 
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A  locomotive  that  can  be  interchanged  and  operated  over 
home  and  foreign  traclis,  which  are  suitable  for  steam  locomo- 
tive or  motor  car  equipment. 

A  locomotive  composed  of  two  or  more  interchangeable  sec- 
tions, each  a  duplicate  of  the  other,  and  equipped  so  that  each 
section  may  be  operated  from  either  end,  and  independently 
or  jointly,  with  any  number  of  coupled  sections;  the  operation 
under  any  arrangement  to  be  controlled  from  a  single  section 
by  one  engineer. 

The  elimination  of  pilot  wheels  and  the  concentration  of  the 
entire  weight  on  the  driver  wheels,  with  a  minimum  weight 
per  wheel  at  the  rail  of  25,000  lbs.;  and  an  arrangement  of 
driver  wheels  providing  for  a  short  rigid  and  a  long  flexible 
wheel  base,  without  excessive  end  play  at  axle  bearings. 

The  elimination  of  armatures  from  locomotive  driver  wheel 
axles  and  the  transmission  of  power  to  driver  wheels  not  less 
than  GO-in.  initial  diameter  without  the  use  of  gearing,  in  a 
manner  that  will  insure  the  economical  use  of  current  at  the 
motors  for  starting  and  running,  and  eliminate  the  accumula- 
tion of  unbalanced  pressure  at  the  wheel  and  rail  contacts,  as 
well  as  the  independent  revolution  of  one  or  more  pairs  of 
driver  wheels  when  coupled  in  series,  which  occurs  as  the 
driver  wheels  become  slightly  different  in  diameter  due  to 
ordinary  wear  or  material,  when  making  transition  in  current 
*  at  motors,  or  when  operating  on  slippery  track  or  over  rails, 
frogs  and  switches  of  varying  wear,  surface,  alignment  and 
elevation. 

The  least  weight  between  the  track  and  the  locomotive 
frame  carrying  springs,  to  minimize  the  pressures,  lateral 
thrusts  and  wear  at  the  rail  and  wheel  flanges. 

A  high  center  of  gravity  so  that  the  vibration  of  the  loco- 
motive, due  to  the  variation  in  surface,  alignment,  elevation 
and  curvature  of  track  can  be  absorbed  by  the  weight  sus- 
pended over  the  driver  springs. 

A  proper  proportion  between  the  electrical,  mechanical  and 
dead  equipment  weights  of  the  locomotive. 

Locomotive  motors  compact,  ventilated,  cooled,  protected 
from  internal  damage  and  mechanical  injury,  and  of  ample 
range  of  adjustment  and  capacity  to  permit  of  continuous 
operation  at  varying  or  full  speed  or  power  without  excessive 
heating  of  armatures,  commutators  or  fields  above  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  A  thin,  tough  and 
elastic  insulation  material,  unaffected  by  humidity  or  a  tem- 
perature of  400'  Fahrenheit,  and  having  the  requisite  dielectric 
strength. 

A  development  of  the  maximum  locomotive  power  for  rapid 
acceleration  and  regular  working,  requiring  no  transition,  as 
from  series  to  multiple,  in  the  transmission  of  the  current  to 
the  motors,  and  providing  for  a  uniform  increase  or  decrease 
in  tractive  power  to  prevent  irregular  drawbar  stresses. 

Suitable  pumps  to  provide  compressed  air  for  the  locomo- 
tive power  brake,  track  sander,  bell  and  signal  operation, 
together  with  steam  train  heating  device,  and  the  other  usual 
equipment. 

Automatic  positive  devices  on  the  locomotive  to  insure  pro- 
tection in  event  of  accidental  short  circuit,  or  disablement  of 
the  engineer. 

An  arrangement  on  the  locomotive  which  will  automatically 
provide  for  electrical  braking  and  return  to  the  line  for  the 
use  of  pulling  locomotives,  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
energy  that  is  generated  by  trains  descending  grades,  or  stop- 
ping, and  which  energy  is  ordinarily  wasted  in  destroying  ma- 
terial and  equipment  by  brake  shoe  action  on  wheels  or  rails. 

A  high  i)otential  current  producing,  and  an  aerial  conveying 
system,  reasonable  in  first  cost  and  economical  for  mainten- 
ance; the  generation  of  the  electrical  energ}'  at  a  central  plant 
for  the  least  cost  per  kilowatt  hour;  the  transmission  of  the 
lowest  current  over  the  minimum  amount  of  metal  contained 
in  overhead  contact  lines,  protected  for  weather,  voltage  and 
lightning  conditions,  and  insuring  continuous  operation  in 
event  of  line  or  equipment  failure  or  accident;  the  conservative 
use  of  battery  as  storage  for  extra  power  that  can  be  gen- 
erated at  small  cost  during  light  load  and  utilized  to  good  ad- 
vantage during  intermittent  and  peak  loads;  the  least  number 


of  transformer  or  converter  stations;  the  minimum  feeder, 
conversion  and  resistance  losses  in  current,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  electrolytic  action. 

AI>\A.\  PACKS    OF    THE    MAUJCT    COMPOUND. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results  that  can  be  obtained 
from  this  compound  cylinder  articulated  type  of  freight  loco- 
motive, which  cannot  be  duplicated  by  other  single  units  of 
steam,  electric  or  internal  combustion  locomotives  now  in 
use  on  American  railroads: 

A  tractive  power  of  about  84,000  lbs.  for  starting  heavy 
trains  and  for  a  speed  of  5  miles  per  hour;  and  of  74,000  lbs. 
at  a  speed  of  10  miles  per  hour,  placed  under  the  control  of 
one  engineer  and  one  fireman. 

A  self-contained  machine  generating  the  power  necessary 
to  develop  its  hauling  capacity.  With  electric  locomotives, 
where  the  source  of  power  is  separate  from  the  machine  which 
develops  the  hauling  capacity,  the  first  cost  of  the  locomotive 
alone  is,  at  present,  about  50  per  cent  greater  per  pound  of 
tractive  power  developed  under  working  load  than  for  steam 
locomotives  of  the  2400  type.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
greater  cost  for  repairs  and  operation  per  mile  run  for  the 
electric  locomotive,  and  the  installation,  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  a  current  producing,  conveying,  storage,  converting 
and  distributing  system,  which  would  not  be  required  by 
either  a  steam  or  internal  combustion  locomotive,  and  all 
of  which  increase  the  capital  and  operating  expenses  very 
materially. 

A  total  locomotive  weight  utilized  for  the  development  of 
tractive  power  in  connection  with  a  running  gear,  which 
makes  the  locomotive  suitable  for  either  hauling,  pushing  or 
braking  freight  trains  containing  the  maximum  paying  load 
per  foot  of  track  space,  over  level  or  mountainous  railroads 
of  maximum  curvature. 

A  maximum  tractive  power  with  a  minimum  rail  pressure 
per  driver  wheel,  on  account  of  the  total  weight  of  334,500 
lbs.  being  distributed  over  12  drivers,  and  a  30  ft.  6-in.  total, 
with  a  10-ft.  rigid  wheel  base,  resulting  in  minimum  wear  and 
tear  on  bridges,  rails,  ties  and  roadway.  With  electrical  loco- 
motives the  excessive  weight  concentrated  on  a  short  rigid 
driver  wheel  base  and  below  the  springs,  together  with  the 
extremely  low  center  of  gravity,  results  in  extraordinary  rail 
pressures,  thrusts  and  wear. 

The  elimination  of  retarded  movement  and  stalling  of  trains, 
on  account  of  the  usual  slipping  of  driver  wheels,  as  In  the 
case  of  ordinary  simple  or  compound  cylinder  steam  locomo- 
tives, or  with  electric  locomotives  where  the  driver  wheels  are 
uncoupled  and  the  current  Is  naturally  transmitted  to  the 
point  of  least  resistance,  which  Is  the  slipping  wheels,  result- 
ing in  no  increase  of  power  at  the  dead  wheels.  A  higher 
tractive  power  is  obtained  to  the  weight  per  axle  than  with 
the  ordinary  steam  locomotive,  as  the  slipping  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  high  unbalanced  pressure  at  the  points  of 
wheel  and  rail  conta.ct,  does  not  occur  at  the  same  time  in 
both  engines.  When  one  engine  commences  to  slip  a  reduc- 
tion In  mean  effective  pressure  follows,  and  It  regains  Its  grip 
on  the  rail  without  making  it  necessary  to  shut  off  or  throltle 
the  steam  supply.  The  other  engine,  meantime,  has  been 
gaining  power,  thus  preventing  qny  appreciable  loss  of  speed 
and  consequent  stalling  of  the  train  at  a  critical  moment. 
These  conditions  are  the  same  whether  the  slipping  occurs 
with  either  the  high  or  the  low  pressure  engine,  and  the  most 
frequent  cause  for  stalling  with  electric  or  simple  cylinder 
locomotive  is  thus  overcome. 

A  tonnage  and  speed  per  train  that  will  provide  for  the  least 
number  of  locomotives  and  crews  under  the  control  of  which 
the  movement  of  the  business  Is  placed.  This  will  result  in 
the  balancing  of  the  power  and  movement  of  the  maximum 
number  of  loaded  and  empty  cars  per  hour  over  a  single  piece 
of  track,  with  the  proper  degree  of  safety. 

A  minimum  capital,  repair,  fuel,  engine  and  train  crew,  oil, 
supply  and  dispatchmeut  cost  per  locomotive,  train,  car  or 
ton  mile. 

A  maximum  retarding  effect  for  the  safe  handling  of  heavy 
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trains  down  steep  grades  at  the  highest  speed  permissible 
for  a  proper  degree  of  safety. 

A  uniform  turning  movement  to  overcome  journal  friction 
of  axles;  rolling  and  flange  friction  of  wheels;  wave  resistance 
of  rail;  atmospheric  friction  at  ends  and  sides  of  rolling  stock 
and  inertia  of  train  at  time  of  starting,  which  will  insure  the 
minimum  draft  gear,  machinery  and  boiler  stresses,  and  re- 
duce the  tire  and  rail  wear. 

A  subdivision  of  power  and  balancing,  resulting  in  the  min- 
imum strains  on  the  locomotive  and  track,  and  a  reduced  lia- 
bility for  wear,  breakage  or  accident  Broken  driver  wheel 
axles  on  electric  locomotives  indicate  that  the  more  uniform 
torque  does  not  eliminate  the  liability  for  such  failures  under 
normal  conditions. 

The  minimum  amount  of  dead  weight  and  non-paying  load, 
and  the  smallest  number  of  bearings  and  parts  per  unit  of 
power  developed. 

Ability  to  move  itself  and  train  of  one-half  rating  in  the 
event  one  set  of  its  machinery  or  engines  becomes  disabled. 


GASOLINE  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  CAR. 


Strang  System. 


The  J.  G.  Brill  Company  has  recently  finished  a  gasoline  elec- 
tric motor  car  for  the  Strang  Electric  Railway  Car  Company, 
which  is  to  be  used  to  demonstrate  the  Strang  System  for 
cars  of  this  type. 

This  car,  which  is  illustrated  herewith,  is  at  present  making 
a  trip  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibition  and  demonstration.    For  this  reason  it  is  of  small 
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K.NGINE    AM)    GE-NEBAl-OU,    STRANG     MOTOR    (.Alt. 

size  and  carrying  capacity.    The  same  company  are  now  build 
ins  several  larger  sized  cars  for  practical  use,  using  the  same 


motive  power,  for  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  Interurban  Rail- 
way. 

In  brief,  the  Strang  system  employs  an  electric  generator 
driven  by  a  special  design  of  six-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  a 
storage  battery,  connected  in  parallel  with  the  generator,  and 
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END   VIEW   OF   ENGINE,    STRANG    MOTOR   CAK. 

an  ordinary  series  parallel  control  of  standard  railway  motors 
on  the  trucks. 

The  engine,  two  views  of  which  are  shown  herewith.  Is  of 
the  four  cycle  type  and  has  six  8  by  10  in.  cylinders.  These 
cylinders  are  partially  opposed,  three  on  each  side,  and  are 
set  at  an  angle  of  90'  to  each  other.  Care  has  been  taken 
throughout  the  design  to  make  every  part  as  light  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  requisite  strength  and  for  this  purpose  all 
(asings  and  parts  which  are  not  subjected  to  strain  are  made 
of  aluminum  and  the  other  parts  of  cast  steel  as  far  as 
possible. 

The  vaporizer  is  arranged  to  work  with  either  gasoline, 
1  erosene,  alcohol  or  crude  oil,  as  may  be  desired.  The  ignition 
is  of  the  high  tension  type  and  has  one  coil  of  special  design 
for  each  cylinder,  all  being  operated  from  one  interrupter.  The 
lubrication  of  all  bearings  is  ample,  as  (he  oil  is  pumped  from 
a  reservoir  beside  the  engine  over  the  bearings  to  a  filter 
al>ove  the  reservoir,  thus  using  It  over  and  over  again.  The 
•  ylindprs  are  water  cooled,  the  circulation  being  by  a  centri- 
fugal pump,  which  draws  the  water  from  a  tank  located  in  a 
vestibule  at  the  center  of  the  car  and  forces  it  through  cylinder 
jackets  and  to  radiating  pipes  on  the  roof.  In  cold  weather 
the  passenger  compartment  is  heated  by  this  jacket  water.   The 
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A  Io«oinoiiv<'  I  hat  «aa  bv  iiilerclianjj;e(l  and  opt'ialed  ovn- 
iionu-  ami  for*  ij;n  iracKs,  wliich  aif  siiiiiililc  tor  sleaiii  lo«oino- 
live  «)r  nioior  «ar  e(iuii)ment. 

A  locouiolive  composed  of  two  or  more  inten-lianj;eabh'  se(- 
lion.s,  eacli  a  duplicate  of  the  other,  and  e(piipi)ed  ^o  thai  eaeh 
section  may  be  operated  from  either  end,  and  independently 
or  jointly,  with  any  number  of  cou|>led  seetions;  the  operation 
under  any  arrangement  to  be  controlled  from  a  sinsle  section 
by  one  engineer. 

The  eliminalitui  of  liilot  wheels  and  the  concent  ration  of  the 
entire  weight  on  tlie  driver  wheels,  with  a  minimum  weight 
per  wheel  at  the  rail  of  25,000  lbs.;  and  an  arrangement  of 
driver  wheels  providing  for  a  short  rigid  and  a  long  llexible 
wheel  base,  without  excessive  end  play  at  axle  bearings. 

The  elimination  of  aimatuies  from  locomolive  driver  wheel 
y^les  and  the  transmission  «)f  i)cwer  to  driver  wheels  not  less 
•ban  *;ft-in.  ini'ial  diameter  witlniui  the  use  of  gearing,  in  a 
nuiniU'r  that  will  insure  the  economical  use  of  current  at  the 
iiioiors  for  starting  and  running,  and  eliminate  the  accumula- 
tion of  unbithiticed  jMessure  at  the  wlteel  and  rail  contacts,  as 
well  as  the  indeiiemlent  revolution  of  one  or  more  pairs  of 
driver  wiieels  when  -coupled  in  series,  whi«h  occurs  as  the 
•  liiver  wheels  become  slightly  different  in  diameter  due  to 
ordinary  wear  or  material,  when  making  transition  in  current 
at  motors,  or  when  operating  on  sli|)|>ery  track  or  over  rails, 
frogs  and  switches  of  varying  wear,  surface,  alignment  and 
elevation. 

The  least  weight  between  tlie  track  and  the  locomotive 
frame  carrying  spring.H,  to  minimize  the  pressures,  lateral 
thrusts  and  wear  at  the  rail  ;ind  wheel  flanges. 

A  high  center  of  gravity  so  that  the  vil)ration  of  the  loeo- 
motive,  due  to  the  variation  in  surface,  alignment,  elevation 
and  ctirvalure  of  track  can  be  absorbed  by  the  weight  stts- 
pended  over  the  driver  springs. 

.\  proi>er  proportion  between  the  electrical,  meihani<al  and 
d«ad  ecpiipment  weights  of  the  locomotive. 

Locomotive  mot<Ms  compact,  ventilated,  cooled,  protected 
from  internal  damage  and  mechanical  injury,  and  of  ample 
range  of  a<ljustment  and  capa<ily  to  permit  of  continuous 
operation  at  varyitjg  or  full  si)eed  or  power  without  ex<essive 
beaiitig  of  armai tires,  commutalors  or  lields  above  the  tem- 
|KMa(ure  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  A  thin,  tough  and 
elastic  insulation  nialeiial,  unaffected  by  iiumldity  or  a  tem- 
iwraliire  of  !••<•  Fahrenheit,  and  having  the  requisite  dielectric 
strength. 

A  develoimient  of  the  maximum  locomotive  power  for  rapid 
acceleration  and  regular  working,  requiring  no  transition,  as 
from  series  to  multiide.  in  the  transmission  of  the  current  to 
the  motors,  and  i»rovidliig  for  a  uniform  Increase  or  decrease 
in  trai  live  power  to  ju'ivent  irregular  drawliar  stresses. 

Suitable  pumps  to  provixle  compressed  air  for  the  locomo- 
tive power  brake,  track  sander,  bell  and  signal  operation, 
together  with  steam  train  heating  device,  and  the  other  usual 
eqtiipment. 

Autotnatic  positive  devices  on  the  locomotive  to  insure  pro- 
tection in  event  of  accident nl  shcu't  circuit,  or  dl.sablement  of 
the  engineer. 

.\n  aiiangeiiitiiL  uti  ilir  lor  (im<ii  iv.-  which  will  automatically 
i»!-ovid<'  for  electrical  braking  JUid  rettirn  to  the  line  for  the 
ii>e  of  pulling  locomotives,  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
energy  that  Is  generated  by  trains  descending  grades,  or  stop- 
ping. ;tnd  which  energy  is  (iidinaiily  wasted  in  desi roving  ma- 
iirial  .iiu\  eqiiipmcni   by  br;iUe  shoe  a*  I  ion  on  wheels  or  rails. 

.\  hkh  polenliiil  current   producing,  and  an  iicrial  conveying 

\-iini,  ie;«.sonabIe  ill  first  cost  and  etonomical  for  niiiinlen- 
ance.;  the  generation  of  the  electrical  energy  at  a  central  jdant 
for  th«'  least  <ost  per  kilowatt  hour:  tli«>  tninsmission  of  the 
lowest  <urreiit  ov«  r  the  minimum  amount  of  meinl  contained 
in  ovtM  111  ad  coiiiaci  lines,  protected  for  weather,  voltage  and 
lightning  loinlitions.  and  insuring  <-ontinuous  operation  in 
event  of  line  «ji-  etpiipnieiit  fjiiluie  or  accident:  the  cnn^ervntive 
use  of  battery  as  storage  for  extra  powei-  that  <an  be  gen- 
erated at  small  cost  dtiring  light  load  and  utilized  to  good  ad- 
vantage during  intermittent  and  peak  loads;  the  least  number 


(if  tiaiisfoinier  or  convenor  stations;  the  minimum  feeder. 
(Oil version  and  resistan«-e  losses  in  current,  and  the  elimiiui- 
lion  of  elect rolytii-  action. 

Mi\\\r\i.i:s  <ii    riii:   .M.\i.i.i:r   cnMeoi-.NU.        .      '; 

The  following  are  some  of  tlu'  results  that  can  lie  obtained 
from  this  ccmipound  cylinder  articulated  type  of  freight  loco 
motive,  which  cannot  be  duplicated  by  other  single  units  of 
sieaiii.  electric  or  internal  combustion  locomotives  now  in 
use  on  American   railroads: 

A  tractive  power  of  about  SJ.Ooo  lbs.  for  starting  heavy 
trains  and  for  a  speed  of  r.  miles  per  hour;  and  of  74,0UU  lbs. 
;it  a  speed  of  10  miles  per  hour,  placed  under  the  control  of 
one  engineer  and  one  fireman. 

A  self-contained  machine  generating  the  power  necessaiy 
to  develop  its  hauling  capacity.  With  electric  locomotives, 
where  the  source  of  power  is  separate  from  the  machine  which 
develoi's  the  hauling  captwity,  the  fljst  cost  of  the  locomotive 
alone  is.  at  present,  about  50  per  cent,  greater  per  pound  of 
iiactive  ptiwer  develoi»ed  under  working  load  than  for  steam 
locomotives  of  the  2400  type.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
greater  <-ost  for  repairs  and  ojieration  per  mile  run  for  the 
electric  locomotive,  and  the  installation,  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  a  (urrent  producing,  conveying,  storage,  converting 
ami  distributing  system,  which  would  not  be  required  by 
either  a  steam  or  internal  combustion  loc-omolive,  and  all 
of  which  increase  the  capital  and  operating  expenses  very 
materially. 

A  total  locomolive  weight  utilized  for  the  development  of 
tractive  power  in  connection  with  a  running  gear,  which 
makes  the  locomotive  suitable  for  either  hauling,  pushing  or 
braking  freight  trains  containing  the  maximum  |iaying  load 
per  foot  of  track  space,  over  level  or  mountainous  railroads 
of  maximum  curvature. 

A  maximum  tractive  power  with  a  minimum  rail  pressure 
l>er  driver  wheel,  on  account  of  the  total  weight  of  334,r»oo 
lbs.  being  distributed  over  12  drivers,  and  a  30  ft.  Gin.  total, 
with  a  lU-ff.  rigid  wheel  base,  resulting  in  minimum  wear  and 
tear  on  bridges,  rails,  ties  and  roadway.  With  electrical  loco- 
motives the  excessive  weight  concentrated  on  a  short  rigid 
(liivtM-  wheel  base  and  below  the  siu'ings.  together  with  the 
oxtreinely  low  center  of  gravity,  results  in  extraordinary  rail 
l)fessure.<!,  thrusts  and  wear. 

The  elimiiialion  of  retarded  movement  and  stalling  of  trains, 
on  account  of  the  usual  sli|»ping  of  driver  wheels,  as  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  simple  or  compound  cylincler  steam  locomo- 
tives, or  with  electric  locomotives  where  the  driver  wheels  are 
uncoupled  and  the  current  is  naturally  transmitted  to  the 
point  of  least  resistance,  which  is  the  slipping  wheels,  result- 
ing in  no  increase  of  power  at  the  dead  wheels.  A  higher 
tractive  power  is  obtained  to  the  weight  per  axle  than  with 
the  ordinary  steam  locomotive,  as  the  slipping  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  high  unbalanced  pressure  at  the  points  of 
wheel  and  rail  contact,  does  not  occur  at  the  same  time  in 
both  engines.  When  one  engine  commences  to  slip  a  reduc- 
tion in  mean  effective  pressure  follows,  and  it  regains  its  gri|» 
on  the  rail  without  making  it  necessary  to  shut  off  or  throttle 
the  steam  supply.  The  other  engine,  meantime,  has  been 
gaining  power,  thus  preventing  t^ny  appreciable  loss  of  speed 
and  consequent  stalling  of  the  train  at  a  critical  moment. 
These  conditions  are  the  same  whether  the  sli|iping  occurs 
with  eithc-r  the  liigh  or  the  low  jiressure  engine,  and  the  most 
fretpieiit  cause  for  stalling  with  electric  or  sliujde  cylinder 
locomotive  is  thus  overcome. 

A  tonnage  and  speed  per  train  that  will  provide  for  the  lea.st 
number  of  Icn-omotives  and  crews  under  the  control  of  which 
the  movement  of  the  business  is  placed.  This  will  result  in 
the  balancing  of  the  power  and  movement  of  the  maximum 
number  of  loaded  and  empty  cars  per  hour  over  a  single  piece 
of  track,  with  the  proper  degree  of  safety. 

A  minimum  capital,  repair,  fuel,  engine  and  train  crew.  oil. 
supply  and  dis[)atchment  cost  per  locomotive,  train,  car  or 
ton  mile. 

\  maximum  retarding  effect  for  the  safe  handling  of  heavy 
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•lains    down    sieeji    yrades   at    the    liighest   speed    permissible 
lor  a  i>roi»er  degree  of  safety.  .  ,    :•  -v  ...v/-  . ,  .  ;  , 

A  uniform  turning  movement  lo  ovef(-ome  journal  frictlbtt 
of  a.xles;  rolling  and  tlange  frieiion  of  wlieel.-;  wave  resislaiue 
of  rail;  atnjospherie  frieiion  at  ends  anil  sides  of  rolling  stot-k 
and  inertia  of  train  ai  time  of  starting,  whieli  will  insure  the 
niiiiluHim  draft  gear,  nia<hiner\  and  boiler  siresses,  and  fe-; 
iluee  the  I  lie  and  fail  wear. 

\  .subdivision  of  power  and  Ijalaneing,  resulting  in  the  ntin- 
iiunm  strains  on  the  locomotive  and  track,  and  a  reduced  lia- 
biliiy  for  wear,  breakage  or  accident.  Hroken  driver  wheel 
axles  on  electric  lo«omotives  iuditale  that  the  more  uniiorm 
torque  does  not  eliminate  tlie  liability  for  such  failures  undei 
nornuil  conditions.  ••.■;'.•''. 

The  niininium  amount  of  dead  weight  ami  non-paying  load, 
and  the  smallest  number  ot  bearings  and  parts  per  uuii  of 
l»ower  develoi)ed.  ■"/;:''  >  :  ;'  /v'-^v 

Ability  to  move  itself  and  train  of  one-half  ratin.g  in  the 
event  one  set  of  its  niachinery  or  engmes  becomes  disabled/     - 

GASOLINE  ELECTRIC  MOTOR   CAR. 


Strang  Syste^k 


The  J.  G.  lirill  Company  has  lecenily  finished  a  gasoline  el(( 
trie  motor  car  for  the  Strang  Kie«tric  liailway  t'ar  Compaii>, 
which    is  to   be   used   to  demonstrate   the   Strang  System  ior 
lars  of  this  type.  ,.'. X/i':-  ?":    iv-;  - 

This  car,  which  is  illustrated  herewith,  is  at  pieseiii  maUitig 
a  trip  from  New  Yoij<  to  San  Frauci.sco  for  the,  purpose  ot 
exhiliiiion  and  demonstration.     For  this  reason  it  is  of  small 


KAtii.NK  AMI  i.i.,\t;i:\i«»)i,  sti:A;\«.    vutidi:  r.xj:... 

si/e  and  carrying  capacity.    The  same  coinpany  are  now  build 
iiig  several  larger  sized  cars  for  practical  use,  using  the  same 


motive  power,  for  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  Interurban  Rail 
way.     .  ;•  •..•/.,0-  • :  •  .■»■.■:;.; 

In  brlef;^  tiie  Strang  system  empl(»ys  an  electric  generator 
driven  by  a  .special  design  of  six-cylinder  gasoline  «'ngine,  a 
storage  Uattery,  connected  In  parallel  wiiii  the  generator,  and 


HMJ    Mh\V    Ol     E.XOiAE,   tJTUA.NO    -M 0 1  Ult , CAJ^-. 

an  or<Hnary  series  pajallol  control  of  standard  railwaj    motors 
on  the  trucks.  .,   . 

The  engine,  two  Vie^s  of  which  ar.-  shown  lniewith.  is  ol 
Ihe  four  cycle  lyj.e  and  has  six  S  by  10  in.  cylinders.  These 
cylinders  are  j)artially  opposed,  three  on  each  .side,  and  arc 
set  at  an  angle  of  90*  lo^ach  other.  Care  h^ns  been  taken 
throughout  the  design  to  make  every  part  as  light  as  is  con- 
sisl.iit  with  the  requisite  strength  and  for  this  purpose  all 
<asings  and  parts  which  are  riot  subjected  to  strain  are  mad« 
«f  aluminum  and  the  ot^er  i^arts  of  cast  steel  as  far  as 
|)()ssible.       ;.  \      .  ^  <■■■'-' 

The  vaiMirizifr  is  arranged  to  worU  wiili  .ith<'r  gasolin.  . 
1  vntsene,  akohol  «if  crude  <dl.  as  may  b<'  desire<L  The  ignition 
is  <#  the  lllgh  tension  type  and  has  one  toil  of  s|km  ial  de.siyn 
lor  each  <yliiid<'i-,  all  being  oi»era»e<l  from  one  inlerrnptrr.  Th<- 
l'ibii<a(ion  of  all  bearings  is  ample,  as  the  oil  is  pumped  from 
a  reservoir  bcsitle  the  engine  over  the  Jwarings  to  a  fiU.'r 
alK!veth«i:ese!'V<dr,  thus  using  It  Wer  and  over  again.  Tin- 
lylinderkaiv  Water  coolo<l.,1  he  einulat ion  1.eing  by  a  cenlri 
liigal  pump,  which  draws  (he  \vater  from  a  tank  lo.ate<l  in  a 
\<:stibule  al  tin'  renter  of  the  «ar  and  fones  it  through  lyliuder 
jackeis  and  to  radiating  pipes  oti  the  nmf.  In  ,old  w.alher 
the  iMsseuger  couipaitmeUt  is  heated  by  Uds  jacket  water.   The 
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heating  system  is  so  arranged  that  hot  water  is  oniy  in  enough 
pipes  to  heat  to  the  desired  temperature. 

The  engine  is  direct  connected  to  a  50  k.w.  250  volt  direct 
current  generator  and  on  the  trucks  there  are  two  50  h.p. 
series  wound  motors  of  regular  street  railway  type.  The 
storage  battery,  which  is  placed  in  a  cradle  underneath  the 
center  of  the  car,  consists  of  112  cells  having  200  ampere  hours 
capacity.  The  pressure  of  250  volts  is  used  in  place  of  the 
usual  500  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  storage  battery 
cells,  each  of  which  require  about  2V2  volts  for  charging  and 
will  discharge  at  a  pressure  of  about  2  voMs. 

The  storage  battery,  as  above  stated,  is  connected  in  parallel 
with  the  generator  and  the  advantage  of  the  whole  system  lies 
in  the  fact  that  an  engine  and  generator  are  required  which 
are  of  a  size  only  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  normal 
operation  of  the  car  and  the  battery  will  help  out  at  periods 


where  extra  power  is  required,  such  as  at  periods  of  accelera- 
tion and  in  ascending  grades.  The  battery  also  takes  care  of 
the  surplus  current  from  the  generator  when  the  car  is  stand- 
ing or  descending  a  gtade.  Provision  is  made  to  prevent  the 
batteries  from  becoming  over-charged  by  an  automatic  gov- 
erning device  upon  the  engine,  which  depends  entirely  upon 
the  condition  of  the  batteries  for  its  operation.  Current  from 
the  batteries  is  used  in  starting  the  engine  by  using  the  gen- 
erator as  a  motor. 

The  interior  of  the  car  is  fitted  out  with  easy  chairs  and 
attractive  decorations.  A  controller  is  placed  upon  the  rear 
platform  as  well  as  at  the  front  of  the  car.  The  maximum 
speed  is  stated  to  be  50  miles  per  hour  and  the  average  gasoline 
consumption  is  .45  gallons  per  mile. 

It  weighs  39  tons  total  and  is  mounted  on  Brill  No.  27  type 
E  high  speed  trucks  having  rolled  steel  wheels. 


STANDARD  PACIFIC  TYPE  LOCOMOTIVE. 


Habbiman  Lines. 


The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  are  building  28  Pacific  type 
locomotives  for  the  Harriman  Associated  Lines,  one  of  which 
is  illustrated  herewith. 

These  engines  are  constructed  from  the  standard  designs 
which  were  adopted  by  the  associated  lines  last  year,  and 
which  were  completely  illustrated  and  described  In  the  Amkri- 
lA.N  ExaNtiEB  ANu  Railbuad  Jouhnal,  1905,  pages  154,  200, 
250,  288.  322,  353,  400  and  441. 

The  standard  designs  were  very  carefully  worked  up  in  all 


Weight  on   leading  truck 37,000  lbs. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 384,000  lbs. 

Wheel  base,  driving 13  ft.  4  ins. 

Wheel   base,   total 33   ft.   4  ins. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 63  ft.  10%  Ins. 

ratios. 

Tractive  weight   -=-   tractive  effort 4.7 

Tractive  effort  x  diam.  drivers  -i-  beating  surface 754. 

Heating   surface   -:-   grate   area 61. 

Total   weight  ~   tractive  effort 7.4 

CYLINDERS 

Diameter   and  .stroke ' 22   by   28   tns. 

Piston    rod,   diameter 4   Ins. 

VALVES. 

Kind    Piston. 

Greatest   travel 6    Ins. 

WHEELS. 

Driving,   diameter  over  tires 77   Ins. 

Driving,  thickness  of  fires 3Yj    Ins. 

Driving  Journals,  main,  diameter  and  length 10  by   12   ins. 
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details,  and  permit  a  very  wide  Interchange  of  parts  on  dif- 
ferent locomotives.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  the  parts  on  this  Pacific  type  engine  which  are  common 
to  other  types  of  locomotives  on  the  associated  lines  which 
include  the  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  Oregon  Short  Line. 
Chicago  &  Alton,  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Conijiany  and 
the  Kansas  City  Southern.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
more  important  parts  common  to  the  standard  Atlantic,  Pa- 
-ific,  consolidation  and  switch  engines,  with  exceptions  as 
noted:  Eccentrics;  cross  heads,  piston  valves,  except  switch 
engines;  driving  boxes,  except  main,  which  is  common  to 
consolidation  and  Pacific,  type;  truck  wheels,  except  consoli- 
dation; smokebox  arrangements;  exhaust  nozzle;  petticoat 
pipe;  general  design  of  cab;  grates;  grate  castings;  boiler 
diameter,  except  consolidation;  size  of  firebox,  except  switch- 
er; four-wheel  engine  truck;  truck  axles:  general  design  of 
frame  and  cjlinders;  general  design  of  wheel  centers  and 
also  boiler  and  engine  fittings  as  far  as  possible. 

The  general  dimensions,  weights  and   ratios  of  this  Pacific 
type  locomotive  are  as  follows: 

1—0—2    TVFE    PASSE.VGER    U>rOMOTrVE— OUEOO.N    SHOUT    LINE 

RAILROAD. 

(iKNKRAL    KATA. 

Caupc    4    ft     R'<.    ins. 

Sfrvicr .  ;  ;  .,^.. Passenger. 

Fuel ii Bltumliions    coal. 

Trait i vp    power 29,920    lbs. 

WciEht    in    working   order 222.onn    lbs. 

Weight    on    drivers 141, 00«    lbs. 


Engine    tnnk    wheels,    diameter 33Vi  Jns. 

Engine   truck,  journals 6   by    10  ins. 

Trailing  truck   wheels,   diameter ^  ins. 

Trailing    truck,    journaLs 8    by    12  ins. 

BOILER. 

Style    Straight. 

Working    pressure 200    lbs. 

Out-iide   diameter  of  first   ring 70   ins. 

Firebox,    length   and    width 66    by   108    ins. 

Firebox    plates,    thickness %    and    Vi    In. 

Firebox,   water  space ri"  in«. 

Tubes,   number  and  outside  diameter 245  2  Vi    'ns. 

Tubes,    length 20    ft. 

Heating   surface,    tubes 2.874    sq.    ft. 

Heating  surface,   firebox 174   sq.    ft. 

Heating    surface,    total 3.048    sq.    ft. 

Grate    area 49.5    sq.    ft 

TENUEK. 

Wheels,  diameter 33\   ins. 

.Journals,  diameter  and  length 5'/.  by  10  ins- 
Water   capacity 9,000    gals. 

Coal   capacity 10    ton.s. 


Low  Steam  Consumption  <»f  Corliss  Compou.nd  E.vcine. — 
A  recent  test  on  one  of  the  7.500  h.p.  twin  vertical  hori- 
zontal Reynolds'  Corliss  engines,  of  which  nine  have  been  in 
o|)eration  at  the  59th  Street  Power  Station  of-  the  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Company.  New  York,  since  1902, 
showed  a  steam  consumption  of  11.96  lbs.  per  indicated  h.p. 
hour.  The  engine  develope<l  7,365.3  If.p.  at  75  r.p.m.  and  175 
lbs.  steam  pressure  with  25.52-in.  vacuum  in  the  condenser. 
These  engines  were  built  by  Allis-Chalmers  Company  under  a 
guarantee  that  they  would  not  require  more  than  12.25  lbs.  of 
dry  steam  per  i.h.p.  hour  when  indicating  7,500  h.p.  at  75 
r.p.m.  and  175  lbs.  pressure  with  26-in.  vacuum. 
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POVER  REQUIRED  BY  MACHINE  TOOLS,  VITH  SPEQAL 
REFERENCE  TO  INDIVIDUAL  MOTOR  DRIVE. 


Bi    G.    AI.    CAMl'BfilX.* 


This  article  will  not  be  a  theoretical  exposition  of  the  sub- 
ject in  general  but  will  rather  present  a  few  deductions  from 
the  various  motor  equipments  in  a  modern  shop,  giving  certain 
curves  of  power  in  connection  therewith  and  various  examples 
of  every  day  practice  in  these  shops.  Most  of  the  inferences 
that  may  be  drawn  from  these  records  will  be  left  for  the 
reader  to  make  as  he  sees  fit 

There  has  been  a  large  number  of  articles  written  on  the 
amount  of  power  required  by  machine  tools,  some  of  them  of 
but  little  service  but  others  of  the  very  highest  value,  and  in 
these  articles  the  horse  power  required  by  certain  machines 
varies  greatly.  This  is  as  might  be  expected.  A  certain  machine 
tool,  if  used  to  the  limit,  would  require  the  same  horse  power 
in  every  case,  but  the  same  machine  in  different  ihops  is  used  for 
different  purposes;  in  one  shop  it  might  be  used  only  for  coarse 
roughing  cuts  whereas  in  another  it  might  be  used  wholly  for 
light  finishing  cuts;  the  horse  power  requirements  would  be 
widely  different.  It  is  thus  necessary  to  study  the  special 
conditions  in  every  instance.  In  general  shops  where  prac- 
tically little  is  done  except  repair  work,  such  for  example  as 
locomotive  repair  shops,  small  jobbing  concerns,  etc.,  the  size 
of  motor  requijed  is  smaller  than,  would  be  required  for  the 
same  tools  in  ordinary  manufacturing  shops,  and  motors  in 
these  again  would  be  smaller  than  would  be  required  for 
similar  tools  in  large  manufacturing  shops  where  the  output 
may  be  considered  practically  raw  material,  but  where  a 
certain  amount  of  roughing  work  is  done,  for  example,  mills 
whose  output  is  car  axles,  rough  turned  shafting,  armor  plate, 
etc.  Tools  in  such  plants  would  have  relatively  large  capacity 
motors. 

In  machine  tool  work  speed  variation  Is  essential,  and  in  a 
machine   driven   by   an   individual   motor  part   of   the   speed 


variation  must  be  obtained  in  the  motor  itself  if  efficient  speed 


control  is  required.  The  range  of  speed  required  in  some 
machines  may  be  quite  limited,  on  account  of  the  particular 
class  of  work  for  which  the  machine  is  used,  and  in  such  a 
case  the  full  range  of  speed  could  be  supplied  by  the  motor. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  speed  variation  required  may  be  so 
great  that  it  is  impossible  to  supply  it  all  by  the  motor.  For 
example;  the  90-in.  lathe  referred  to  in  Fig.  4  has  spindle 
speed  ratios  of  about  21  to  1,  and  the  20-in.  lathe  referred  to 
in  Fig.  5  has  spindle  speed  ratios  of  about  27  to  1.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  get  this  speed  range  changed  by  proper  gearing 
into  such  steps  that  the  whole  range  in  each  step  can  be 
obtained  in  the  motor.  In  the  20-in.  lathe  referred  to,  four 
runs  of  gears  were  used,  three  changes  being  necessary  to  get 
the  total  range  of  27  to  1  in  spindle  speed.  Calling  these 
gear  runs  A,  B,  C,  and  D;  run  B  would  give  a  spindle  speed 
about  three  times  A;  run  C  about  three  times  B  and  run  D 
about  three  times  C. 

This  jump  in  speed  of  300  per  cent,  in  each  case  is  of  coui-se 
inadmissible  if  taken  in  one  jump,  therefore  the  motor  is  given 
a  speed  variation  of  about  3  to  1.  The  machine  is  running 
with  run  of  gears  A  and  the  motor  is  at  Its  initial  speed,  then 
this  speed  is  gradually  increased  by  any  desired  increment 
until  the  motor  is  running  at  about  three  times  its  initial 
speed.  At  this  point  the  gear  run  is  changed  to  B  and  the 
motor  dropped  back  to  its  initial  speed,  the  machine  spindle 
would  then  be  revolving  at  about  the  same  rate  as  at  the  high 
speed  run  A.  A  similar  change  is  made  to  C  and  to  D  so  that 
the  complete  range  is  obtained  in  gradual  steps  with  small 
Increments. 

Just  what  range  of  speed  is  required  in  the  motor  cannot 
be  definitely  stated  for  all  conditions.  If  a  total  speed  range 
of  6  to  1  is  required  in  a  machine,  it  might  be  advisable  under 
certain  conditions  to  obtain  this  tot^l  range  in  the  motor,  but 
as  a  general   rule  the  writer  believes   it  would  be  advisable 
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to  use  at  least  two  runs  of  geais  when  the  speed  change  re- 
quited exceeds  to  4  to  1,  and  that  a  somewhat  belter  and  more 
efficient  design  can  be  obtained  when  the  speed  change  re- 
quired in  the  motor  is  limited  to  about  3  to  1.  The  larger 
the  speed  range  the  larger  the  motor  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
and  of  course  the  greater  the  price,  also  the  disproportion 
between  size  of  motor  and  size  of  machine  increases. 

The  controller  necessary  to  enable  the  speed  change  to 
be  obtained  in  proper  increments  will  vary  according  to  the 
range  required  and  the  size  of  the  increment.  It  is  feasible 
to  work  to  within  10  per  cent,  change  of  speed  and  consequently 
a  10  per  cent,  increment  would  be  desirable.  If  10  per  cent, 
increments  are  used  the  number  of  points  of  the  controller 
would  be  obtained  from  the  formula; 

1.  ln-2  =  Speed   range   in  motor. 

Where  n  is  the  number  of  points  in  controller,  "off"  point 
being  counted  as  one  point.  This  would  give  results  as  follows: 

Speed  Range.  Controller  Points. 

3  14 

4  17 

5  1» 

6  21 

If  the  motor  is  a  reversing  one,  then  to  this  number  of  for- 
ward motion  points  must  be  added  the  required  number  of 
back  motion  points;  usually  one  third  to  one-half  the  number 
of  forward,  so  it  is  seen  that  the  controller  would  become 
unwieldly  in  size  or  the  speed  increment  w^ould  have  to  be 
increased  above  10  per  cent.  In  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie 
shops  the  speed  increment  was  about  10  per  cent,  and  the 
speed  range  required  in  the  motor  somewhat  less  than  3  to  1, 
the  necessary  number  of  runs  of  gears  being  used  to  give  the 
total  range  in  the  machine.  The  maximum  number  of  runs 
used  was  four. 

This  speed  change  in  the  motor,  which  is  such  a  requisite 
for  individual  motor  drive,  may  be  obtained  in  several  ways, 
the  three  principal  ones  at  present  being:  Multi-voltage  or 
four-wire  system;  two  equal  voltage  or  three-wire  system; 
single  voltage  or  two-wiie  system.  The  proper  treatment  of 
these  various  systems  would  require  a  paper  in  itself  and 
cannot  be  dealt  with  here.  In  all  the  systems  the  size  of  motor 
required  is  about  the  same.  For  certain  classes  of  work  one 
system  may  be  better  than  another;  for  reciprocating  machine 
tools,  for  instance,  the  multi-voltage  system  is  undoubtedly 
advantageous.  Another  very  strong  point  in  favor  of  the  multi- 
voltage  system  is  that  standard  motors  are  used,  so  that  re- 
pairs caji  be  easily  made  without  danger  of  mistake  in  mixing 
armatures  and  fields.  This  system,  however,  laboi-s  under  two 
disadvantages.  First,  the  power  house  machinery  and  the 
distribution  lines  are  somewhat  more  complicated  than  the 
other  systems,  but  though  this  is  a  disadvantage  it  is  very 
greatly  overestimated.  Second,  it  is  comparatively  inflexible 
compared  to  a  two-wire  system.  Any  two-wire  installation 
already  in  service  can  incorporate  without  any  trouble  any 
number  of  variable  speed  single  voltage  motors,  whereas  before 
a  single  motor  operated  on  the  multi-voltage  system  can  be 
put  into  service,  a  three  part  balancer,  or  motor  generator  set, 
has  to  be  installed  and  also  special  wiring  from  power  house 
to  motor.  This  is  a  great  disadvantage  and  one  almost  fatal  to 
the  expansion  of  multi-voltage  control.  The  three-wire  system 
is  a  cross  between  a  multi-voltage  and  a  two-wire,  with  part 
of  the  good  points  and  part  of  the  bad  points  of  each.  At  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  shops  the  multi-voltage  system  is 
in  use,  and  at  the  time  it  was  installed,  1902-3,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  best  system  on  the  market.  It  has  fulfilled  all 
expectations  and  gives  accurately  the  speed  control  required, 
and,  owing  to  the  substantial  manner  in  which  it  was  installed, 
has  been  maintained  at  a  minimum  cost.  As  to  the  future, 
the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  single  voltage  system  will 
predominate. 

One  factor  which  has  a  decided  bearing',  not  on  the  amount 
of  power  required  by  the  tool  but  on  the  power  or  size  of 
the  motor  to  be  provided,  is  the  variation  in  speed  required. 
In  determining  the  size  of  the  motor  for  a  variable  speed 
machine,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  the  ^peed  range 
increases  the  size  of  motor  also  increases  for  a  certain  hoi-se 
power  output  throughout  the  range,  and  it  must  be  distinctly 
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understood  that  a  5  h.p.  motor  with  a  2  to  1  range  of  speed 
Is  an  entirely  different  motor  from  a  5  h.p,  motor  with  a  6 
to  1  range  of  speed.  Manufacturers  advertise  that  they  can 
provide  variable  speed  motors  with  a  speed  range  of,  say,  5 
to  1,  but  they  do  not  at  the  same  time  state  that  they  provide 
perhaps  a  30  h.p.  motor  frame  and  mark  it  5  h.  p.,  that  is 
they  provide  a  size  of  motor  which  under  ordinary  conditions 
of  voltage,  field  and  armature  winding  would  provide  30  h.p. 
with  the  standard  rise  of  temperature  on  24  hour  service. 

As  an  example  of  this   Fig.   l  is  given  showing  the  rating 
for  variable  speed  motors  built  by  three  different  companies.  -   .      ; 

All  three  motors  are  for  use  on  a  two-wire  system  with  speed  o.  L    \ i 

control  by  field  resistance;   Motor  B  is  an  interpolar  motor. 
When  running  Us  a  constant  speed  motor,  A  has  a  capacity 


more  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  but  the  drop  from 
35  to  15  h.p.  when  a  2  to  1  ratio  is  required  Is  very 
great,  whereas,  in  the  other  two  motors  the  drop  from 
20  to  15  is  proportionately  small.  Motor  A  would  be 
sold  to  one  customer  as  a  35  h.p.  constant  speed  motor 
and  to  another  as  a  7%  h.p.,  4  to  1  variable  speed 
motor,  but  the  two  prices  would  be  practically 
identical. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  horse  power  is 
required  then  from  Fig.  2  it  may  be  seen  how  the 
weight  (also  the  price  though  not  in  the  same  ratio) 
will  vary  as  the  speed  variation  changes.  When  the 
motor  is  to  run  at  constant  speed  a  5  h.p.  motor,  of  a 
certain  make,  curve  A  would  weigh  about  360  lbs. 
without  rail  base  or  pulley,  whereas  the  same  capacity 
motor  but  with  a  speed  variation  of  5  to  1  would 
weigh  1,600  lbs.,  being  then  the  motor  given  by  curves 
A  and  B  in  Fig.  1.  Curve  B  is  for  the  same  capacity 
Interpolar  motor,  of  another  make,  weight  ranging 
from  430  lbs.,  constant  speed,  to  810  lbs.  at  4  to  1 
range  of  speed.  Curve  C  is  for  a  three-wire  motor, 
weight  ranging  from  625  to  1,225  lbs.  These  par- 
ticular    motors     are     taken    simply    as     examples; 
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the  proportions  given  are  special  and  not  general, 
other  types  and  makes  of  motors  would  give  differ- 
ent motor  curves.  The  writer  does  not  guarantee  the 
correctness  of  the  figures  as  published  in  the  manufac- 
turers' catalogs  as  extracted  above.  From  these  examples 
it  is  quite  evident  that  when  it  is  stot-^d  a  certain  machine 
requires,  for  exaidple,  a  5  h.p.  motor,  such  a  sta lenient  means 
very  little  unless  the  conditions  under  which  the  motor  is 
operated  or  the  particular  basis  on  which  the  motor  is  rated 
is  given. 

Other   conditions   being   the   same,   the   power   taken   by   a 
machine,  after  allowance  is  made  for  friction  losses,  will  vary 
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approximately  as  the  speed  and  cut  and  therefore  as  the 
weight  of  metal  removed,  consequently  in  fitting  motors  to 
tools  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  high  speeds  and  maxi- 
mum cuts,  bearing  In  mind  the  coming  universal  use  of  high 
speed  tool  steels  and  the  increase  in  rigidity  of  machines.  A 
formula  for  the  amount  of  power  absorbed  in  cutting  may  be 
stated  thus: 

HP  =  KW 
where     HP     =     Horse   power 

K        =     A   constant,    depending   on    the    k'nd  and  grade  of  material. 
W        —     Weight   of   metal,   pounds,    removed   per  minute. 
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This  formula  is  simply  a  general  one,  the  power  required 
in  any  particular  case  will  vary  perhaps  100  per  cent.,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  cutting  tool.  To  show  how  this 
formula  applies,  examples  in  tables*  below  are  given.  These 
examples  are  taken  at  random  from  various  machines  tested 
and  under  ordinary  conditions  of  shop  working,  they  are  not 
results  of  special  tests.  The  machines,  it  will  be  noted,  include 
several  different  types,  some  had  one  tool  working,  some  two. 
The  horse  power  actually  taken  for  the  cut  was  obtained  by 
deducting  from  the  total  power  absorbed  by  the  machine  the 
power  required  to  run  the  machine  light  at  the  same  speed. 
This  is  not  quite  correct  in  some  cases,  for  example,  in  drilling, 
as  will  be  shown  later. 

There  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  some  of  the  fig- 
ures; that  is  as  might  be  expected;  but  in  general  the 
agreement  is  sufficiently  close  to  show  that  the  formula 
Is  a  reasonable  one  for  arriving  at  the  approximate  horse 
power  required  for  doing  the  actual  work.  The  readings 
for  hard  steel  are  rather  erratic:  this  is  quite  natural,  as 
the  grade  of  steel  in  wheels  varies  widely;  some  of  the 
material  in  that  class  should  evidently  be  in  the  «oft 
steel  class.  The  figures  for  the  drill  presses  are  also 
rather  divergent;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  drilling, 
but  not  so  much  so  in  enlarging.  The  main  reason  for 
this  is  the  inaccuracy  of  the  light  load  losses.  The  fric- 
tion loss  of  the  machine  running  idle  is  not  the  same  as 
the  friction  loss  when  the  machine  is  working.  This  fric- 
tion loss  should  have  been  obtained  by  putting  in  a  non- 
cutting  drill  and  applying  the  pressure. 

Another  factor  which  enters  into  the  capacity  of  the 
motor  required  is  the  friction  loss  of  the  machine  itself. 
This  is  a  factor  impossible  to  predetermine,  but  fortu- 
nately is  not  very  large  except  on  very  large  machines; 
it  depends  greatly  on  the  gear  reduction.  A  few  exam- 
ples of  friction  losses  will  serve  to  show  the  general  run 
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FIG.   6. 


of  such  losses;  the  power  last  in  other  machines  may  be  as- 
sumed by  comparison. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  power  lost  in  friction  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Lake  Erie  tool  No.  29,  a  72-in.  Pond  boring  mill.  There  is  a 
difference  in  lost  power  in  the  different  gear  ratios  ranging 
from  2.9  h.p.  for  the  high  si)eed  spindle  to  0.5  h.p.  for  the  low 
speed  spindle  with  motor  running  at  the  same  speed,  800  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  The  spindle  speeds  for  a  loss  of  0.5  h.p. 
are  3.14,  4.22  and  1.86,  respectively,  showing  that  the  loss  in 
friction  is  not  directly  proportional  either  to  motor  speed  or 
spindle  speed.    This  holds  true  for  all  tools. 

Fig.  4  is  for  tool  No.  23,  a  90^in.  Putnam  driving  wheel  lathe. 
This  is  quite  a  large  machine,  but  the  friction  loss  is  small, 
only  1.6  h.p.  maximum  for  high  spindle  speed  and  0.55  h.p. 
for  low  spindle  speed.      Although  the  gear  reductioAs  vary 

•Because  of  lack  of  space  part  of  these  tables  only  are  reproduced  here. 
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considerably,  2ii  to  1  and  Gvo  to  1,  yet  the  total  actual  differ- 
ence in  lost   power  is  not  very  large. 

Fig.  5  is  for  a  2l>-in.  by  11  ft.  Putnam  lathe,  gear  reduction 
varying  from  3-1  to  80-1.    The  maximum  loss  is  about  1.2  h.p. 

Fig.  6  shows  incidentally  the  power  lost  in  a  60-ln.  planer; 
Figs.  8  and  9,  in  punches;  Figs.  15,  16  and  17,  in  some  wood- 
working tools. 

Similar  curves  could  be  given  for  a  large  number  of  ma- 
chines, but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  the  general  trend  of 
the  losses,  especially  as  they  show  that  the  losses  are  small, 
except  when  the  spindle  or  table  is  running  at  top  speed.  At 
the  high  spindle  speed  it  is  rather  unlikely  that  a  maximum 
cut  is  to  be  taken,  but  in  all  probability  only  light  finishing 
cuts  or  polishing,  .so  that  in  general  the  power  lost  in  friction 
in  the  machine  may  be  neglected  in  considering  the  question 
of  size  of  motor  required. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  NEW  FORM  OF  ENGINE  HOUSE. 


The  problem  of  housing  locomotives  to  provide  satisfactory 
storage,  facilities  for  rejiairs  and  for  quickly  handling  them 
Into  and  out  of  the  house,  of  such  form  as  to  be  easily  heated 
and  ventilated,  is  one  which  has  taken  the  attention  of  rail- 
road men  for  several  years.  Several  houses  of  rectangular 
form  have  been  built  and  are  now  in  service.  These  require 
transfer  tables  and  in  order  to  avoid  this  and  to  provide  con- 
venient means  of  extension,  a  design  has  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Turner,  third  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  "West  of  Pittsburg,  which  he  has  called  the  Echelon 
house,  the  basis  of  which  is  a  parallelogram.     The  arrange- 


character  of  the  walls,  and  the  construction  used  to  avoid 
making  the  doors  too  large.  It  is  understood  that  the  Idea 
has  not  yet  been  put  into  the  form  of  construction.  It,  how- 
ever, furnishes  an  interesting  study  which  is  now  under  con- 
sideration. 


THE  REPAIRING  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FRAMES. 


A  few  years  ago  the  wrought  iron  frames  that  have  done 
so  well  for  half  a  century  were  universally  used.  The 
failure  of  these  was  of  rare  occurrence,  and  was  easily  re- 
paired in  the  blacksmith  shop.  To-day  we  have  the  low 
carbon  cast-steel  frame  with  all  Its  imperfections.  Another 
innovation  is  the  welding  of  broken  frames  on  the  engine  with 
oil  for  fuel,  or  with  aluminum  thermit. 

Evidently  the  steel  frame  will  be  the  frame  for  the  future, 
for  the  reason  that  it  can  be  produced  much  cheaper  than 
wrought-iron  forged  frames.  Future  developments  may  bring 
the  steel  frame  to  such  a  standard  that  it  will  resist  the  strain 
to  which  it  is  subjected  as  well  as  the  forged  wrought-iron 
frame.  From  my  point  of  view  and  the  many  failures  that 
have  come  to  my  notice  in  the  past  two  years,  the  steel  frame 
has  not  yet  reached  the  standard  that  the  wrought-iron  frame 
has.  Many  of  the  steel  frames  break  at  the  intersection  of  the 
pedestal  to  the  back  bone  of  the  frame  where  the  main  driv- 
ing axle  is  located.  As  this  failure  often  takes  place  with  our 
largest  engine  frame,  it  is  evident  that  the  severest  strain 
comes  at  this  point,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  an  ordi- 
nary weld  at  this  point  will  be  stronger  than  the  original 
solid  material.  When  a  broken  steel  frame  is  placed  in  the 
blacksmith  shop,  the  best  method  practical  to  strengthen  this 


PABT  FLAN   OF   ECHEI/>N   RNUINR   HOUSE. 


Oiittioiinil     •• 


I.AY-OUT  OF    TRACKS    FOB   ECHELON    ENGINE    HOUSE. 


ment  illustrated  provides  a  building  with  tracks  running 
through  it,  the  walls  of  the  building  being  so  constructed  as 
to  provide  dooi-s  for  each  track,  the  plan  having  been  developed 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Trimble,  chief  engineer  of  main- 
tenance of  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburg. 
The  house  itself  lies  between  two  parallel  tracks  and  encloses 
a  portion  of  "ladder"  tracks  between  the  main  tracks,  the 
house  being  entered  from  either  side.  At  one  end  and  outside 
of  the  building  is  a  turn-table,  a  coal  station  and  an  ash-pit. 
At  the  other  end  and  Inside  of  the  building  are  two  tracks 
running  clear  through  the  building,  over  which  an  electric 
travelling  crane  is  located.  The  other  tracks  do  not  extend 
across  an  open  space  at  the  center  of  the  building,  which  pro- 
vides a  passage  way  from  end  to  end.  With  tracks  located  at 
20-ft.  centers  considerable  space  Is  provided  both  Inside  and 
ou4side  of  the  house  for  necessary  repair  work.  The  word 
Echelon  is  used  to  designate  this  construction  because  of  the 


portion  of  the  frame  should  be  adopted,  regardless  of  extra 
expense.  The  method  adopted  In  the  Southern  Pacific  shops 
is  to  forge  a  new  piece  of  the  best  quality  of  iron  and  cut  out 
the  defective  portion;  weld  In  a  new  "T"  piece  with  the  fiber 
flowing  in  the  direction  of  the  strain  to  which  this  portion 
Is  subjected.  By  this  method  we  have  to  make  three  welds. 
This  may  look  like  a  roundabout  way  of  repairing  the  frac- 
ture. The  object  is  to  get  a  sound  piece  of  Iron  at  the  point 
where  failures  continually  occur  in  the  steel  frame.  The 
method  adopted  for  welding  the  new  piece  Into  the  steel  frame 
Is  first  to  weld  a  piece  of  Iron  about  an  Inch  thick  on  to  the  dif- 
ferent ends  of  the  frame  at  the  proper  angle  to  receive  the  ■NT- 
shaped  piece.  By  this  method  we  have  for  our  main  welds  iron 
to  iron  to  receive  the  V-shaped  piece. 
Recently    we   have   been    changing  many    of   our  compound 


'From    a   paper   read  by   Mr.    S.   Uren   before   the   National   Railroad 
Blacksmiths'  Association. 
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locomotives  to  simple  engines.  To  accomplish  this  it  became 
necessary  to  lengthen  the  front  end  of  the  steel  frames  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  following  method  is  used  at  the  Sacra- 
mento shops  to  produce  the  new  iron  portion.  First,  the  part 
C,  Fig.  1,  Is  produced  by  lap-welding  a  T  piece,  one-half  the 
thickness  required,  then  laying  two  of  these  T  pieces  together 
as  shown  at  B.  They  are  welded  together  under  a  steam 
hammer  after  being  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  pro- 
ducing the  shape  shown  at  C,  in  which  the  fiber  flows  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  strains.  The  upper  portion  of  the  frame 
shown  at  D  is  made  from  solid  material  and  with  a  side 
projection,  which  measures  about  5  in.  The  parts  C  and  D 
are  then  welded  together  to  produce  the  forward  portion  of 
the  wrought-Iron  frame  as  shown  at  E,  Fig.  1.  This  new  end 
is  then  welded  on  to  the  steel  portion  of  the  frame  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2. 

When  preparing  the  steel  end  of  the  frame  for  the  final 
weld,  a  piece  of  iron  is  welded  on  about  1  in.  thick  as 
shown  at  E,  Fig.  2.     This  method  leaves  the  two  ends  of  the 


parted.  The  engine  returned  to  the  shops  and  ihe  frames 
were  removed  and  properly  welded  in  the  blacksmith  shop. 
Certainly  a  good  welding  heat  can  be  produced  by  this  method 
in  members  of  frames  that  are  accessible;  however,  1  am  op- 
posed to  butt  welding  or  any  other  method  of  welding  in  the 
blacksmith  shop,  after  the  iron  is  brought  to  a  welding  heat, 
without  the  proper  lamination. 

Iron,  when  brought  to  a  high  heat,  becomes  disintegrated. 
The  molecular  structure  is  impaired  and  lamination  is  the 
only  method  that  will  produce  the  original  structure.  In  my 
opinion  the  same  conditions  exist  in  welding  frames  on  the 
engine  where  lamination  is  impracticable.  I  coincide  with 
the  views  of  Mr.  McCaslin.  If  the  metal  has  to  be  brought  to 
a  welding  heat,  the  proper  place  is  on  the  anvil.  If  a  first 
class  weld  can  be  made  on  a  steel  or  iron  frame  by  this 
method,  the  same  method  would  be  applicable  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  locomotive.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  member  cf 
this  convention  who  would  attempt  to  weld  a  main  or  sid<^ 
rod  of  an  engine  by  this  method. 


riG.  1. 
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REPAIBING   LOCOMOTIVE   FRAMES. 


frame  to  be  welded  of  the  same  material  and  shaped  to  re- 
ceive the  pieces  G  and  F.  The  V  piece,  F,  is  welded  in  the 
cavity  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  a  perfect  weld  in  the  center 
of  the  bar.  The  piece  G  is  made  with  an  angle  of  about  110 
deg.,  and  when  welded  into  the  cavity  under  the  steam  ham- 
mer is  almost  equivalent  to  a  lap  weld.  On  our  system  40  of 
these  Iron  to  steel  frames  have  been  in  service  a  year.  Only 
one  has  come  to  the  shop  broken  at  the  weld.  I  am  under 
the  Impression  that  this  break  was  caused  by  the  steel  frame 
breaking  on  the  opposite  side  as  no  sign  of  the  weld  presented 
Itself  In  the  fracture. 

The  welding  of  frames  with  oil,  without  removing  them 
from  the  engine,  has  caused  me  to  become  somewhat  skeptical, 
as  well  as  many  of  our  members,  regarding  this  method.  After 
reading  the  report  of  the  committee  on  this  subject,  I  must 
concede  they  have  done  well;  however,  it  is  remarkable  that 
of  all  the  welds  noted  In  the  reports  which  have  been  made  by 
this  method,  there  has  been  only  one  failure.  Great  claims  are 
made  by  some  of  our  CJalifomla  shops  for  this  method  of 
repairing  frames.  I  know  of  several  cases  of  frames  welded 
by  this  method  ^at  have  not  run  ten  miles  before  the  welds 


Another  innovation  in  the  art  of  blacksmithing  is  the  re- 
pairing of  frames  on  the  engine  by  the  thermit  method.  This, 
above  all  other  methods,  is  the  simplest  and  quickest,  and 
from  my  point  of  view  is  the  best ;  forge,  anvil  and  steam  ham- 
men  excepted.  At  the  present  time  the  thermit  method  is  in 
its  experimental  stages;  it  does  not  require  an  experienced 
smith  to  repair  a  frame  on  the  engine  by  this  process. 
The  most  particular  part  of  making  the  preparations  for 
the  weld  Is  the  making  of  the  mold  to  fit  perfectly  around 
the  part  of  the  frame  to  be  welded.  This  is  usually  done 
by  a  moulder.  The  moulds  should  be  made  in  halves  and 
bolted  together,  so  that  all  joints  are  perfectly  tight.  By 
this  method  of  repairing  we  not  only  form  a  perfect  union 
of  the  broken  sections  but  we  can  also  reinforce  the  weak 
points  with  a  collar  projecting  on  each  side  of  the  fracture. 

The  first  experiment  In  the  Sacramento  shops  of  mend- 
ing a  frame  with  thermit  was  tried  April  14,  1905,  on  en- 
gine No.  287,  the  longest  engine  on  the  system.  The  frame 
was  broken  at  the  junction  of  the  pedestal  to  the  back  as 
shown  at  A,  in  Fig.  3.  The  first  preparation  made  toj  repair 
the  frame  was  to  drill  a  series  of  %  in.  holes  through  th«» 
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broken  section  as  shown.  The  holes  being  drilled  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  p'roduced  a  number  of  small  facing 
projections.  The  ends  of  these  projections  were  cut  off  so 
as  to  leave  a  %  in.  opening.  A  jackscrew  was  then  placed 
between  the  pedestal,  spreading  the  crack  %  In.  A  wooden 
pattern  was  made.  This  had  the  same  contour  as  the 
portion  of  the  frame  to  be  repaired,  and  had  such  pro- 
jections on  it  as  were  required  to  produce  the  reinforce- 
ment desired.  Eleven  ounces  of  thermit  were  placed  in  the 
crucible  for  every  cubic  inch  of  space  in  the  mould.  The 
space  in  the  mould  for  the  reinforced  portion  as  well  as 
for  the  parts  to  be  welded  were  included  in  determining 
the  amount  of  thermit  to  be  used.  Before  igniting  the 
thermit  the  ends  of  the  parts  to  be  welded  should  be 
warmed  with  an  oil  burner.  A  collar  %  in.  thick,  as 
shown  at  B,  Fig.  3,  was  left  around  the  broken  section. 
This  welded  frame  has  been  in  service  up  to  the  present 
time  without  showing  the  slightest  defect,  and  eight  welds 
have  since  been  made  by  this  process  and  not  one  of  them 
has   failed. 


HIGH  SPEED  STEEL  TWIST  DRILLS. 


The  following  is  taken  from  a  paper  on  "The  Practical 
Use  and  Economy  of  High  Speed  Steel,"  presented  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Giedhill,  of  the  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  before  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Foremen 
Engineers'  and   Ironworkers'  Association. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  the  applications 
following  the  development  of  high-speed  steel  has  been  the 
manufacture  of  twist  drills  from  it.  In  former  days  many 
attempts  were  made  to  produce  twist  drills  from  the  ordinary 
self-hardening    steel    with    usually    but    indifferent    success. 


FIG.  3. — HIGH  8PKKD  DRILI.I.NU  MACHINE — 400 — %   INCH  HOLES  DRILLED  THROUGH  3  IN. 
CAST  laOS   AT   18   IN.   FEED  PER   MINUTE   WITHOUT   INJURING    DRILL. 


FIG.     1. — HIGH     SPEED     RADIAL    DRILLING 
MACHINE. 

Now,  however,  drills  of  high-speed  steel 
are  to  be  found  in  most  shops,  and  it  is 
certainly  to  the  credit  of  British  engineers 
that  they  have  responded  so  energetically 
to  the  demand  for  them  with  the  result 
that  they  are  now  sending  twist  drills 
of  high-speed  steel  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  This  is  but  another  instance  of 
the  very  rapid  progress  made  with  the 
steel  during  recent  years.  At  the  present 
time  "high-speed  drills"  are  so  listed  and 
described;  the  drills  for  slower  cutting 
being  described  as  "ordinary."  The 
writer  is  perhaps  not  alone  In  venturing 
a  prophecy  that  ere  long,  high-speed  drills 
will  be  "ordinary,"  and  slow  speed  drills 
"special,"  so  special  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  one  to  visit  our  museums  to  see 
them,  like  the  "Rocket"  and  the  "Wood- 
en Walls  of  old  England,"  good  in  their 
day,  but  their  day  gone.  It  certainly  is 
a  wonderful  sight  to  see  high-speed  drills 
in  use,  and  although  the  writer  cannot 
vouch  for  the  story  that  cast  iron  is  being 
drilled  so  rapidly  that  makers  of  wood 
working  machinery  are  being  called  upon 
to  redesign  their  machines  to  keep  up  the 
race,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
wonderful  powers  of  these  drills. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  high-speed 
drills  are  rather  too  expensive  except  for 
special  use,  but  figures  supplied  to  the 
writer  by  many  users  and  the  workshop 
practice  of  his  firm  show  that  such  asser- 
tions are  not  facts.  In  support  and  in 
proof  some  examples  may  here  be  given. 

A  letter  received  from  a  large 
firm    of    structural    engineers    In    Glas- 
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gow  who  are  using  "A.  W."  drills,  contained  much 
valuable  information  from  which  the  following  extract  is 
quoted:  "Drilling  mild  steel  214-in.  thickness  made  of  5  %■ 
in.  plates  and  one  %-in.  angle  Iron,  a  15/16-ln.  diameter  "A 
W.'  twist  drill,  running  at  275  r.p.m.  with  a  feed  of  75  cuts 
per  inch  of  penetration,  drilled  7,924  holes  without  requir- 
ing regrinding,  each  hole  being  drilled  in  42  seconds."  In 
another  instance  "A  W."  drills  were  tried  drilling  mild 
steel  boiler  plates  at  an  angle  of  1  in  3  to  the  surface,  and 
after  being  in  use  several  months  the  company  making  the 
trials  announced   their   entire  satisfaction  with   them. 

Referring  to  the  trials  made  by  the  writer's  firm,  these 
have  been  of  a  very  severe  nature  indeed,  and  were  made 
In  a  new  radial  arm  machine  of  their  own  manufacture 
designed  for  using  high-speed  drills  and  fitted  with  positive 
geared  feeds,  the  width  of  the  driving  belt  being  5  inches 
and  giving  ample  power.  For  the  purposes  of  the  trials  a 
number  of  drills  were  taken  from  stock,  so  that  the  results 
would  be  representative  of  the  capacity  of  drills  usually 
manufactured.  The  results  show  beyond  any  possible  doubt 
that  under  ordinary  conditions  and  in  suitably  designed 
machines  it  is  practically  impossible  to  break  these  drills. 
The  machine  and  the  plates  drilled  are  shown  in  Figs.  1 
and  2. 
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Note. — 497    revolutions    represent    the    maximum  speed  of  machine. 

The  trials  on  cast  iron  were  made  at  the  Liege  Exhibition 
in  the  machine  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  These  results  it  win 
be  seen  show  the  high-speed  drills  to  possess  great  torsional 
strength,  for  with  a  feed  of  46  cuts  per  inch  (0.21  in.  per 
revolution)  when  drilling  steel  of  the  strength  and  depth 
stated,  and  with  the  size  of  drills  used,  the  test  in  this  re- 
spect is   indeed   a  severe   one.     Of  course    it   should   not   be 
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FIG.    2. TWO    T6-IX.    PLATES    BOLTED  TOGETIIEB    AND    HOLES    DRILLED 

AS    PER    ABOVE   TABLE. 

inferred  from  these  results  that  it  is  advisable  to 
always  work  drills  at  such  speeds  and  feeds,  for  the 
latter  especially  is  dependent  to  a  very  great  extent  upon 
the  character  of  the  work  being  drilled  and  also  the  rigidity 
and  excellence  of  the  machine  used,  and  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  obtain  such  results  unless  the  machines  are  up  to  the  work 
the  steel  will  do. 

Illustrations  of  the  great  superiority  of  "A  W."  high- 
speed drills  over  the  ordinary  carbon  steel  drills,  are  fur- 
nished by  the  examples  given  below.  Drilling  the  holes  In 
pyrometer  test  cylinders,  at  a  speed  of  240  r.p.m.,  a  drill  of 
ordinary  quality  drilled  104  holes  without  grinding,  where- 


as an  "A  W."  drill,  used  under  exactly  the  same  conditions 
drilled  1,126  holes  without  grinding,  showing  an  advantage 
of  nearly  5  times  in  favor  of  the  high-speed  drill.  The  drills 
are  %  in.  diameter,  used  in  an  automatic  machine  and  drill 
IVa,  ins.  deep  through  mild  steel.  When  using  ordinary  drills 
it  was  found  that  they  did  not  withstand  the  stresses  so 
well  as  the  "A.  W."  drill. 

Quoting  from  a  paper  read  by  a  member  of  an  engineering 
society  in  a  town  where  a  Royal  dockyard  is  situated:  "Again 
with  regard  to  twist  drills,  another  example  I  noted  was 
with  a  1-in.  drill  on  cast  iron.  A  special  drill  (high-speed) 
drilled  90  holes  at  2C6  revolutions  per  minute  with  a  4-in. 
feed  per  minute,  through  a  4'j-in.  cast-iron  block,  and  it  was 
practically  untouched.  A  drill  of  ordinary  steel  drilled 
three  holes  and  the  end  was  burnt  for  about  3  ins.  of  its 
length." 


LOCK  HANDLE  FOR  ANGLE  COCKS. 


There  seems  to  be  very  little  question  but  that  wrecks  are 
caused  due  to  angle  cocks  used  in  connection  with  the  train 
air  brake  apparatus  becoming  accidentally  closed.  This  is 
usually  caused  by  loose  train  pipes.  To  prevent  accidents  of 
this  kind,  Messrs.  Inches  and  Hosker,  of  Kambcys,  B.  C,  have 
patented  a  simple  lock  handle,  which  is  interchangeable  with 
and  can  readily  be  substituted  for  the  handle  of  angle  cocks 
used  on  the  train  pipe  in  connection  with  the  Westinghouse 


HANDLE   LOt'KED   IN   THE   WIDE   OPEN    l"OSITION. 

air  brake  apparatus.  This  handle  is  so  designed  that  it  will 
be  locked  when  the  valve  is  in  the  open  position  unless  it  is 
deliberately  intended  to  move  it  and  close  the  valve. 

The  body  of  the  stop  cock  has  two  lugs  or  stops,  and  the 
ordinary  handle  has  a  lug  on  it  which  comes  in  contact  with 
the  stops  on  the  body,  limiting  the  travel  of  the  h..4ndle  to  one- 
quarter  of  a  revolution,  and  stopping  the  valve  either  in  a 
closed  or  wide-open  position.  The  new  handle  consists  of  two 
parts,  as  shown  in  the  engravings.  One  of  the  illustrations 
shows  the  handle  in  the  locked  wide-open  position,  while  the 


HANDLE   UNLOCKED. 

Other  shows  the  handle  unlocked  so  that  the  valv^  may  be 
closed.    The  detent,  or  lug  E,  on  the  handle  comes  in  con- 
tact with  a  lug  or  stop  on  the  body  when  the  valve  Is  wide 
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broken  section  as  shown.  The  holes  beinc;  drilled  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  ifrodined  ;i.  number  of  sniiill  facing 
proje<'tions.  The  ends  of  these  projections  were  cut  off  so 
as  to  leave  a  %  in.  opening.  A  jackscrew  was  then  placed 
between  the  pedestal,  spreading  the  crack  ';;,  in.  A  wooden 
I)aftern  was  made.  This  had  the  same  contour  as  thy 
portion  of  the  frame  to  be  repaired,  and  had  such  pro- 
jections on  it  as  were  required  to  produce  the  reinforce- 
ment desireti.  Eleven  ounces  of  thernut  were  placed  in  the 
••rucible  for  every  cubic  inch  of  s])ace  in  the  mould.  The 
space  in  the  mould  for  the  reinforced  portion  as  well  as 
for  the  parts  to  l»e  welded  were  included  in  determining 
the  amount  of  thermit  to  be  used.  Before  igniting  the 
thermit  the  emls  of  tlie  parts  to  be  welded  shotild  be 
waniH'd  with  an  «nl  buim-r.  A  collar  %  in.  thick,  as 
sliown  at  H,  Fig.  :'..  was  left  around  the  broken  section. 
This  welded  frame  has  been  in  service  up  to  the  present 
time  withotit  showing  the  slightest  defe<t,  and  eight  welds 
have  since  been  made  by  this  process  and  not  one  of  them 
has    failed. 


HIGH  SPEED  STEEL  TWIST  DRILLS. 


The  following  is  taken  from  a  pa|»er  on  "The  Practical 
r.se  and  Economy  of  High  Speed  Steel,"  presented  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Gledhill.  of  the  Sir  W.  C.  Armstrong.  ^Vhitworth  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  before  the  dlasgow  an<I  West  of  Scotland  I-'oremen 
Engineers'  and    Ironworkers"  Association. 

Perha|)s  one  of  the  most  useftil  of  all  the  applications 
following  the  rtevelop»>ent  of  liii;li-speed  steel  has  been  the 
manufacture  of  twist  drills  from  it.  In  former  days  many 
;il  tempts  were  made  to  j>roduce  twist  ilrills  from  tbo  ordinary 
s<lt"  liardciiiim     steel     with     tisually     but     iiiditfei  cut     success. 
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Now.  however,  drills  of  high-speed  steel 
are  to  l)e  found  in  most  shoiis.  and  it  is 
certainly  to  the  credit  of  British  en.uineers 
that  they  have  responded  so  cner.getically 
to  the  demand  for  them  with  tlie  result 
iliai  they  are  now  sending  twist  drills 
of  highspeed  steel  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  This  is  but  another  instance  of 
the  very  rai)id  progress  matle  with  the 
steel  during  recent  years.  At  the  present 
lin)e  "high-speed  drills"  aie  so  listed  and 
described;  the  drills  for  slower  cutting 
b(  ing  descrilx'fl  as  "ordinary."  The 
writer  is  perhaps  not  alone  in  venturing 
a  itrojihecy  that  ere  long,  high-speed  drills 
will  be  "ordinary,"  and  slow  speed  drills 
•'s|)('cial,"  so  special  that  if  will  be  neces- 
sary for  one  to  visit  our  nmseums  to  see 
them,  like  the  "Rocket"  and  the  "Wood- 
en Walls  of  old  England,"  good  in  their 
day,  but  their  day  gone.  It  certainly  is 
a  won<lerful  si.ubt  to  see  liigh-speed  drills 
in  use.  and  although  the  writer  cannot 
voin  li  for  the  story  that  cast  iron  is  being 
drilled  so  rapidly  that  makers  of  wood 
working  machinery  are  being  called  upon 
In  redesign  their  matbines  to  keep  up  the 
race,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
wiuiderful  powers  of  these  drills. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  high-si)ee«l 
(iiills  are  rather  too  expensive  excejjt  for 
special  use.  but  figures  suiiplied  to  the 
wiiter  by  many  users  and  the  workshop 
p!  act  ice  of  his  firm  show  that  such  asser- 
tions are  not  fads.  In  support  and  in 
proof  .some  examples  may  here  be  given. 

A  letter  received  from  a  large 
firm    of    structural    engineers    in    Glas- 
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gow  who  are  using  "A.  W."  drills,  contained  much 
valuable  information  from  -nhich  the  following  extract  is 
quoted:  "Drilling  mild  steel  2il.-in.  thickness  made  of  5  %- 
in.  plates  and  one  ^•;-in.  angle  iron,  a  ir>.  lO-in.  diameter  'A 
\\'.'  twist  drill,  running  at  275  r.p.ni.  with  a  feed  of  75  cuts 
per  Inch  of  penetration,  drilled  7,924  holes  without  requir- 
ing  regrinding,  each  hole  being  drilled  in  42  seconds."  In 
another  instance  "A  W."  drills  were  tried  drilling  mild 
steel  boiler  plates  at  an  angle  of  1  in  3  to  the  surface,  and 
after  being  in  use  several  months  the  company  making  the 
trials   announced    their   entire   satisfaction   with    them. 

Referring  to  the  trials  made  by  the  writer's  firm,  thcso 
have  been  of  a  very  severe  nature  indeed,  an<1  were  made 
in  a  new  radial  arm  machine  of  their  own  manufacture 
designed  for  using  high-speed  drills  and  fitted  with  positive 
geared  feeds,  the  width  of  the  driving  belt  being  5  inches 
and  giving  amj)le  power.  For  the  purposes  of  the  trials  a 
number  of  drills  were  taken  from  stock,  so  that  the  results 
would  be  representative  of  the  capacity  of  drills  usually 
manufactured.  The  results  show  beyond  any  possible  doubt 
that  under  ordinary  conditions  and  in  suitably  designed 
machines  it  is  i>ractically  impossible  to  break  these  drills. 
The  machine  and  the  plates  drilled  are  shown  in  Figs.  1 
and  2.  '  T,'  •^■>.^:'.-'\' 


as  an  "A  W."  driU,  used  under  exactly  the  .same  conditions 
drill'ed  1,126  hole.<5  without  grinding,  showing  an  advantage 
of  neajiy  .'»  times  in  favor  of  ihf  high-speed  drill.  The  drills 
are  "s  in.  diameter,  used  in  an  automatic  machine  and  drill 
1*4  ins.  deep  throtigh  mild  steel.  When  using  ordinary  drills 
It  was  found  that  they  did  pot  withstand  the  stresses  so 
well  as  the  "A.  W."  drill. 

Quoting  from  a  i»apcr  read  by  a  member  of  an  engineering 
society  in  a  town  where  a  Royal  do<^kyanl  is  situated:  "Again 
with  regard  to  twist  drills,  another  example  I  noted  was 
with  a  1-in.  drill  on  cast  iron.  A  .'4pe<ial  drill  <  high-siK^ed » 
drilled  !•'»  holes  at  2<)<J  revolutions  per  uiinute  with  a  4-iu. 
feed  j»er  miiiuic,  ilu-«)ugh  u  4',w-in.  <'asi-ir«u  blmk.  and  it  wa.s 
practicaUy    untouched!      A  "^  steel    drilled 

three  holes  and  the  end  ^aJ8  bnrnt  for  about  3   ins.   of   its 

length."      /■;■  ;^.'  :vi;-;.:    y:.-  ■'  . 
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NoTK.— 4t>7     revolutions    represent  .th^    maximum  spe^d  of  nia<-hine. 

The  trials  on  cast  iron  were  niade  at  the  Liege  Exhibition 
In  Ihc  machine  illustrated  in  Fig.  C.  These  rt'sults  it  will 
be  seen  show  the  high-speed  drills  to  possess  great  tofsional 
Btrengfh,  for  with  a  feed  of  46  cuts  per  inch  (0.21  in.  i)er 
revolution)  when  drilling  steel  of  Ihe  strength  and  depth 
state<],  and  with  the  size  of  drills  used,  the  test  in  this  re- 
spect is   indeed   a  severe  one.     Ot  course   it  should  not   be 
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inferred  from  these  results  that  it  is  advisable  to 
always  work  drills  at  such  speeds  and  feeds,  for  the 
latter  especially  is  dependent  to  a  very  grwit  extent  upon 
the  character  of  the  work  being  drilled  and  also  the  rigidity 
and  excellence  of  the  machine  used,  and  it  cannoi  be  expected 
to  obtain  sUch  results  unless  the  machines  are  up  to  the  Work 
the  steel   will   do. 

Illustrations  of  the  great  superiority  of  "A  W."  high- 
si)eed  drills  over  the  ordinary  carbon  steel  drills,  are  fur- 
nished by  the  examples  given  below.  Drilling  the  holes  in 
pyrometer  test  cylinders,  at  a  speed  of  24<t   r.p.m.,  a  drill   of 


LOCK  HANDLE  FOR  ANGLE  COCKS. 


There  seems  to  be  very  little  question  but.  that  wrecks  are 
caused  due  I0  angle  cotks  used  in  conntction  with  the  train 
air  brake  apparatus  becoming  acci<lenlally  closed.  This  is 
usually  caused  by  loose  train  jdpes.  To  prevent  xtceiiU^ntw  of 
this  kind,  Messrs.  Inches  and  Hosker,  of  Kamboys,  \\.  C,  have 
putentetl  a  simple  Iwk  handle,  which  is  interchangeable  with 
and  can  readily  he  substituted  for  the  handle  ot  angle  <*ocks 
used  on  the  train  ])ipe  in  connect  ion  with  the  WesMnghouse 
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air  brake  apiiaratus.  This  hfindle  is  so  designed  that  it  will 
l>e  lockwl  when  the  valve  is  in  the  opon  position  unless  it  is 
deliberately  intended  to  move  it  ami  close  the  valve.. 

The  body  of  the  .slop  cot-k  lias  two  lugs  or  stot»s,  and  the 
ordinary  handle  has  a  lug  on  it  which  conies  In  contact  with 
:the  stojis  on  the  body,  limiting  the  travel  of  th<»  handle  to  one- 
quarter  of  a  revolution,  and  stoi)ping  the  valve  either  in  a 
dosed  or  wide-open  position.  The  new  handle  consists?  of  two 
parts,  as  shown  in  the  engravings.  One  of  the  ilhist rations 
rShows,  the  handle  in  the  locked  wide-oi>en  position,  while  the 
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Other  shows  the  handle  unlocked   so  that   the  valv^  may   Ik? 
closed.     The  detent,  or  lug  I'^I,  on   the  handle  comes   in   con- 
ordinary   quality   drilled    104   holes   without   grinding,   where-     tact  with  a  lug  or  stop  on  the  body  when  the  valve  is  wide 
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open,  wliich  prevents  it  from  being  moved  beyond  this  posi- 
tion. Wlien  in  this  position  the  handle  of  its  own  weight 
drops  so  that  the  luj;;  A  conies  into  contact  with  the  stop  B  on 
the  body  of  the  valve.  The  handle  has  a  recess  which  fits 
down  over  the  lug  E.  When  the  handle  is  in  an  unlocked 
position,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  views,  it  may  be  moved  so 
that  the  lug  E  comes  into  contact  with  the  stop  B,  thus  closing 
the  valve.  The  backs  of  the  lug  A  and  the  stop  B  are  beveled 
so  that  when  in  this  jKisition  the  handle  will  drop  Into  its 
normal  position,  but  can  readily  be  moved  to  the  wide-open 
position. 


ACME  THREAD  ROLLING  MACHINE. 


In  this  machine,  made  by  the  Acme  Machinery  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  threading  dies  instead  of  being  of  the 
reciprocating  type  are  composed  of  one  rotary  die  which  runs 
continuously  in  one  direction  and  one  segmental  die  which 
remains  stationary  after  it  has    been  adjusted  to  the  bolt  to  be 


two  handwheels  shown  in  the  accompanying  engravings.  The 
segmental  die  is  carried  on  a  heavy  block  that  is  eccentric  to 
the  shaft  and  by  loosfening  one  of  the  handwheels  and  tighten- 
ing the  other  the  adjustable  die  is  advanced  or  withdrawn 
from  the  rotary  die.  In  the  drawing,  showing  the  die  and  feed 
mechanism,  A  is  the  rotary  die,  B  the  adjustable  shoe  or  block 
larrying  the  segmental  die  and  C  is  the  driving  spindle.  A 
pointer  on  the  frame  and  a  scale  on  tlie  segmental  die  liolder 
indicate  the  degree  of  eccentricity  and  assist  in  the  proper 
setting  of  the  die.  The  bolt  to  be  threaded,  D,  is  first  placed 
in  the  jaws  E,  then  the  operator  starts  the  bolt  into  the 
machine  by  moving  a  handle — extending  out  from  the  feeding 
caniage — attached  to  the  pawl  F.  This  handle,  shown  in  the 
photographs,  drops  the  pawl  into  engagement  with  the 
notched  disk  G,  which  carries  the  oscillating  carriage  H  for- 
ward and  passes  the  work  between  the  dies,  the  rolling  be- 
ginning at  once;  the  jaws  then  open  automatically,  allowing 
the  carriage  to  drop  back  to  the  feeding  position. 
There  are  four  oppoi-tunities  for  feeding  in  every  rotation 
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ACME   THREAD   BOLLINC    MACHINE. 


threaded.    The  bolt,  or  piece  that  Is  to  have  the  thread  rolled  of  the  die,  as  there  are  four  notches  in  the  disk.    The  bolt 

on  it,  is  passed  between  the  two  dies  and  Is  carried  around  or  rod  is  fed  Into  the  machine  horizontally  so  that  bridge  rods, 

by  the  rotating  die  which  is  mounted  on  the  main  spindle.  oar  truss  rods  or  other  work  of  almost  any  length  may  have 

The  distance  between  the  dies  Is  adjusted  by  means  of  the  threads  rolled  on  the  end.    It  will  be  seen  from  the  view  show- 
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DIK    AND    FEED    MECHANISM — THREAD    ROLLING    MACHIIT:. 


ing  the  elevation  and  section  of  the  machine  that  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  main  spindle  there  are  two  spiral  springs  and  means 
for  putting  them  in  tension.  These  keep  the  dies  in  pitch. 
As  the  bolt  enters  and  the  rolling  begins  at  different  points 
on  the  rotating  die,  the  breaking  down  or  the  beginning  of 
the  thread  is  not  confined  to  one  particular  place.  The  dies 
admit  of  fine  adjustment  for  the  required  size  of  work,  or 
to  compensate  for  wear.  The  adjustment  for  different  diam- 
eters with  threads  of  the  same  pitch  is  made  entirely  by 
varying  the  setting  of  the  stationary  die.  For  other  pitches 
a  different  set  of  dies  may  readily  be  substituted.  Equipped 
with  two  sets  of  dies,  as  shown,  the  machine  can  be  used  for 
rolling  studbolts,  forming  both  ends  at  one  operation. 

The  following  results  of  a  recent  test  illustrate  the  com- 
parative strength  of  cut  and  rolled  threads,  the  material  in 
both  cases  being  machine  steel.  A  1%  by  24%-in.  bolt  wiih 
cut  thread  shoj^^ed  a  tensile  strength  of  88,900  lbs.,  while  a 
li{.  by  24%-in.  bolt  with  a  rolled  thread  showed  a  tensile 
strength  of  95,850  lbs.  The  rolled  thread  is,  of  course,  not 
adaptable  for  every  purpose,  still  the  above  test  shows  that 
where  it  may  be  used  there  is  a  considerable  gain  in  strength 
and  a  consequent  saving  of  weight  and  cost.  A  saving  in  time 
is  also  said  to  be  effected,  as  at  least  twice  as  many  bolts  may 
be  rolled  as  may  be  cut  in  the  same  time.  These  machines  are 
made  in  two  sizes,  one  rolling  threads  up  to  1  in.  in  diameter 
and  the  other  threads  up  to  2  ins. 


VESTINGHOUSE  AUXILIARY-POLE  DIRECT  CURRENT 

MOTOR. 


Many  classes  of  work  require  a  wide  speed  variation,  and 
to  meet  this  demand  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufactur- 
ing Company  has  developed  a  line  of  direct  current  motors, 
l<nown  as  type  SA,  which  by  means  of  field  control  have  a 
speed  variation  of  4  to  1  on  a  single  voltage. 

The  new  motors  are  similar  mechanically  and  electrically 
to  the  Westinghouse  type  S  motors,  except  for  the  addition  of 
auxiliary  poles  and  coils.  These  are  introduced  in  order  to 
control  the  field  form  during  the  variation  of  field  strength 
necessary  to  obtain  so  wide  a  range  of  speed.  The  cast  steel 
poles  with  machine-formed  coils  are  placed  midway  between 
the  main  poles  and  securely  boiled  to  the  frame.  The  con- 
struction is  very  simple,  and  introduces  no  complications,  nor 
does  It  make  dilBcult  the  removal  of  the  main  poles  and  field 
coils,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  an  auxiliary  pole  and  coil 
can  easily  be  taken  out,  without  in  any  way  disturbing  the 
main  field  winding,  by  simply  disconnecting  the  coil  connec- 
tions, withdrawing  the  bolts  which  hold  the  pole  to  the  frame 
and  sliding  the  pole  and  coil  out  parallel  to  the  shaft. 

The  auxiliary  field  winding  is  connected  in  series  with  the 
armature  and  produces  a  magnetizing  effect  which  is  propor- 
tional to  the  armature  current.  The  auxiliary  coils  are 
placed  as  close  to  the  armature  surface  as  mechanical  con- 
siderations will  permit,  and  their  turns  are  concentrated  at 


that  point.  This  arrangement  adds  materially  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  motor,  as  it  applies  the  corrective  influences  of 
the  auxiliary  winding  at  the  points  where  the  distorting  ef- 
fect of  the  armature  current  is  strongest.  This  arrangement 
is  much  more  effective  than  where  the  ampere  turns  are  dis- 
tributed along  the  length  of  the  auxiliary  poles.  The  mag- 
netic field  of  the  auxiliary  winding  acts  in  direct  opposition 
to  that  produced  by  the  armature  current.  The  resultant  field 
is  made  up  of  three  components — that  due  to  the  shunt  wind-i 
ing,  that  due  to  armature  reaction,  and  that  due  to  the  aux-* 
iliary  windings.  The  field  distortion  usually  produced  by 
armature  reaction  Is  therefore  overcome,  and  the  shape  of  the 


AUXILIARY-POLE    DIRECT    CURREVT    MOTOR. 

magnetic  field  at  the  point  of  commutation  is  maintained  as 
formed  by  the  main  poles,  and  good  commutation  is  made 
possible  over  a  wide  range  of  speed. 

Type  SA  motors  are  shunt  wound,  and  thus  have  a  definite 
speed  for  each  point  of  the  controller  which  is  nearly  con- 
stant for  all  loads.  Heavy  overloads  may  be  momentarily 
developed  without  injurious  sparking.  The  motors  are  re- 
versible without  danger  and  without  readjustment  of  the 
brushes.  As  the  armature  and  auxiliary  windings  are  con- 
nected permanently  in  series,  It  Is  only  necessary  to  change 
the  external  armature  connections  to  reverse  the  direction 
of  rotation.  These  motors  develop  their  full  rated  output 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  speed.    They  will  carry  full 
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rated  load  at  any  speed  within  tlieir  range  for  six  hours  with 
a  temperature  rise  not  exceeding  40  deg.  C.  in  armature  and 
field,  and  not  exceeding  45  deg.  C.  on  the  commutator,  as  meas- 
ured by  thermometer.  At  all  loads  and  all  speeds  commuta- 
tion is  excellent,  and  an  overload  of  25  per  cent,  may  be  car- 
ried for  one  hour  without  injurious  sparking.  Their  efficiency 
is  high  and  their  speed  regulation  practically  exact.  With  the 
exceptions  noted,  type  SA  motors  are  mechanically  identical 
with  the  type  S,  and  corresponding  parts  are  interchangeable. 


TESTS  OF  HIGH  SPEED  TOOL  STEEL  ON  CAST  IRON. 


During  the  past  year  the  engineering  experimental  station 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  has  been  carrying  on  an  extensive 
series  of  tests  with  high-speed  tool  steels,  cutting  cast  iron,  tc 
determine  the  variation  of  the  cutting  force  with  the  area  of 
the  cut;  the  variation  of  the  durability  of  the  tool  with  the 
cutting  speed  and  the  variation  of  the  advisable  cutting  speed 
with  the  hardness  of  the  iron.  The  following  summary  of 
results  is  taken  from  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  prepared  by  Professor  L.  P.  Breckenridge  and  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Dirks. 

The  horse  power  lost  in  driving  the  lathe  and  countershaft 
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Area  of  Cut  /n  square  irjcfias. 

VU\.    1. — .SIIOWIN*;    KKI.ATiON    ItKTWKK.N    rlTTI.NCi    KOJUK   ON    POINT   OK 
TOOr.    AM>    ABKA    OF   (IT   I'X>R   CAST    IKOX    OF    VABYIX(i    HARDNESS. 

was  deducted  from  the  total  horse  power  used  during  the 
trial,  the  difference  being  the  net  horse  power  required  for 
cutting.  This  was  reduced  to  foot-pounds  per  minute,  and 
divided  by  the  cutting  speed,  giving  the  force  exerted.  Th€ 
figures  so  obtained  were  reduced  to  pounds  per  unit  area  of 
cut,  and  plotted  as  ordinates  upon  a  base  of  area  of  cut  in 
Fig.  1.  The  curves  show  that  the  cutting  force  was  not  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  area  of  cut,  but  decreased  as  the 
area  increased,  and  that  the  average  cutting  force  varied  from 
50  tons  per  square  inch  for  soft  iron  to  85  tons  per  square  inch 
for  hard  cast  iron.  Each  curve  shown  in  the  figure  represents 
a  different  hardnes.s  of  cast  iron.  The  relative  hardness  is 
shown  in  the  table  on  the  figure. 

In  Fig.   2  are  shown   the  curves  which   represent  the  rela- 
tion between  the  durability  of  the  tool  and  the  cutting  speed. 


These  are  important  curves.  Each  one  represents  a  different 
hardness  of  cast  iron.  Referring  to  the  middle  curve,  which  is 
for  cast  iron  of  medium  hardness,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  cut- 
ting speed  of  50  ft.  per  minute  is  satisfactory,  the  durability 
being  100.  If  the  speed  is  increased  very  materially,  the  dura- 
bility decreases  quite  rapidly.  It  is  evident  that  for  each 
hardness  of  cast  iron  the  cutting  speed  allowable  for  a  max- 
imum durability  exists  where  the  vertical  line  indicating  cut- 
ting speed  is  tangent  to  curves  similar  to  those  drawn. 

The  curve  shown  in  Fig.  3  represents  the  advisable  cutting 
speed  on  cast  iron  of  varying  hardness.  This  curve  repre- 
sents the  result  of  all  the  tests  of  the  different  steels  tested. 
It  shows:  (a)  that  any  of  the  steels  can  remove  very  hard 
cast  iron  at  a  rate  of  25  ft.  per  minute;  (b)  that  all  of  the 
steels  tested  begin  to  wear  rapidly  at  speeds  a  little  above 
125  ft.  per  minute.  Between  these  two  points  the  relation 
between  a  safe  cutting  speed  and  the  hardness  of  the  cast  iron 
seems  to  be  definitely  expressed  by  the  curve.  It  would  seem 
that  cast  iron  of  medium  hardness,  100  to  120,  could  be  cut  at 
125  feet  per  minute  Just  as  readily  as  at  70  ft.  per  minute,  as 
far  as  any  injury  to  the  tool  is  concerned.     It  must  be  re- 
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FUi.   2. SHOWING  VARIATIO.X   OF   UlRAHIMTY  OF    fCM)!.  WITH    CUTTINO 

SPKEI>  FOR  CAST  IRON   OF  VARYINC    UAKKNESS. 

membered  that  this  curve  does  not  take  into  account  the 
effect,  on  the  cutting  speed,  of  the  variation  in  the  area  of  the 
cut;  the  experiments  from  which  the  curve  was  plotted  were 
in  all  cases  those  in  which  the  cut  was  very  nearly  y^  in.  deep 
by  1-lG  in.  feed,  so  that  there  is  but  a  slight  variation  in  the 
area  of  cut  in  all  of  the  experiments.  In  order  that  any  com- 
pany may  make  use  of  the  curve  shown  in  this  figure,  it  will 
be  necessary  simply  to  determine  the  average  hardness  of  its 
cast  iron,  as  explained  elsewhere,  and  where  the  horizontal 
line  representing  this  hardness  cuts  the  curve,  the  possible 
safe  cutting  speed  may  be  read  on  the  scale  below.  This 
curve  should  prove  useful  to  manufacturers. 

General  speaking,  all  the  steels  tested  proved  equally  ef- 
fective. It  is  very  evident  that  there  are  great  possibilities 
ahead  for  high-speed  steels.    Before  realizing  their  full  bene- 
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Cutfiny  Speed  in  feer  per  minute. 

CUBVE  SHOWING   CUTTING   SPEEDS   IT   IS   ADVISABLE  TO   USE  WITH   A 
VARIATION  IN  THE  HARDNESS  OF  CAST  IRON. 

fit,  however,  certain  advances  must  be  made. 
Heavier  machine  tools  must  be  built.  The 
capacity  of  the  motors  and  power  plants 
must  be  increased.  Special  hardening  lur- 
naces  with  temperature  measuring  devices 
must  be  available.  More  must  be  known  con- 
cerning the  chemical  and  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  various  steels.  Tool  steels  ar-; 
now  available  that  will  cut  cast  iron  from 
two  to  three  times  as  fast  as  was  possible 
a  few  years  ago.  When  every  advantage  h;is 
been  taken  of  these  possibilities  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  many  articles  should  be 
materially  reduced. 


The  Becker-Brainard  No.  4  plain  milling  machine  with  gear 
feed,  illustrated  herewith,  has,  among  other  important  new 
features,  a  positive  gear  feed  drive  and  change  feed  mechan- 
ism, by  which  20  changes  of  feed  may  be  made  without  stop- 
ping the  machine;  also  a  new  clutch  mechanism  in -connection 
with  the  hand  wheels,  which  prevents  any  accidental  change 
from  their  fixed  positions,  and  also  prevents  them  from  re- 
volving when  the  automatic  feeds  are  thrown  in;  the  knee  is 
of  the  box  type,  and  is  equipped  with  a  telescopic  elevating 
screw.  The  spindle,  which  is  made  from  hammered  crucible 
steel,  .has  a  %-in.  hole  through  its  entire  length,  and  runs  in 
self-centering  bronze  l)Oxes  arranged  to  compensate  for  wear. 
It  has  a  slot  across  the  end  to  engage  the  clutch  on  the  arbor, 
and  is  threaded  to  take  a  chuck,  a  threaded  collar  covering  the 
screw  when  not  in  use.  The  spindle  is  double  back  geared, 
the  gears  being  protected  by  guards.  The  driving  cone  has 
three  steps,  and  this  in  addition  to  the  double  back  gears  fur- 
nishes 18  different  spindle  speeds  having  a  range  of  from  16 
to  220  r.p.m. 

The  patented  change  feed  mechanism  is  connected  with  the 
spindle  by  three  spur  gears.  It  is  arranged  on  the  back  of  the 
column,  as  shown,  and  by  a  simple  movement  of  the  levers 
any  one  of  20  changes  of  feed,  ranging  from  .008  ins.  to  .366 
ins.  per  revolution  of  the  spindle,  may  instantly  be  obtained 
without  stopping  the  machine.  The  overhanging  arm  Is  of 
steel  5  ins.  in  diameter,  may  be  adjusted  horizontally,  and  has 
an  arbor  support,  which  may  be  removed  so  that  any  of  the 
attachments  may  be  placed  in  position  without  removing  the 
arm.  The  distance  from  the  center  of  the  spindle  to  this  arm 
is  8^  ins.  The  table  has  a  working  surface  of  16 Va  by  48 
Ins.;  has  a  longitudinal  feed  of  46  ins.  and  a  power  cross  feed 
of  14  ins.     The  feeds  may  be  reversed  from  the  front  of  the 


Modern  Machine  Tools  and  Railroad  Sii;^p 
Work. — The  machine  of  to-day,  aside  from 
its  inherent  strength,  is  equipped  with  speed 
and  feed  adjustment  attachments  which  are 
immensely  valuable.  These  are  no  uncertain 
improvements  tending  to  increased  ease,  a?- 
curacy  and  speed  of  output.  I  do  not  quts- 
tion  the  need  of  strength  in  the  machine 
itself,  but  I  do  question  the  value  of  the  re- 
sults we  get  from  a  blind  use  of  these  ma- 
chines. To  be  sure,  if  there  is  an  excessive 
amount  of  stock  to  be  removed  from  any 
piece  to  be  finished,  the  rational  method  is 
to  crowd  on  power  and  get  it  off,  but  my 
contention  Is  this:  In  the  average  run  of 
railroad  machine  shop  work  the  excessive 
stock  for  finishing  should  not  be  there.  Ex- 
cessive stock  means  unnecessary  initial  ex- 
pense for  castings  or  forgings.  Excessive 
stock  on  castings  indicates  poor  pattern  de- 
sign or  the  use  of  one  pattern  to  fill  several 
sizes  needed  at  a  consequent  saving  in  pat- 
tern shop  labor,  but  a  heavy  increase  in 
resultant  net  cost  of  output. — Mr.  C.  J.  Crow- 
ley, Western  RaiUoay  Club. 


BECKER-BBAINABD  MILLING    MACHI.VE. 
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rali'il  lo;nl  ;ii  ;in\  spted  williiii  iln-ir  range  for  .six  hours  with 
a  temperature  rise  not  exeeeding  40  (leg.  C.  in  armature  and 
field,  and  not  exceeding  45.  deg.  C.  on  the  commutator,  as  meas- 
ured by  thermometer.  At  all  loa<ls  and  all  si)eeds  couimuta- 
lirni  is  excellent,  and  an  overload  of  -.">  i)er  cent,  may  be  cfir- 
ried  for  one  hour  without  injurious  sparking.  Their  efficiency 
i.s  high  and  their  spee<l  regulation  practically  exact.  With  the 
exceptions  noted,  type  SA  motors  are  mechanically  identical 
with  the  tyi)e  S,  and  c'orres|»onding  parts  are  interchangeable. 

TESTS  OF  HIGH  SPEED  TOOL  STEEL  ON  CAST  IRON. 


During  the  imst  year  tiie  engineering  experimental  station 
«»f  the  rniver.sity  of  Illinois  lias  been  carrying  on  an  extensive 
series  of  tests  with  high-speed  tool  steels,  cutting  cast  iron,  to 
<ietenuine  the  variation  of  the  cutting  force  with  the  area  of 
the  ctit;  the  variation  of  the  durability  of  the  tool  witli  the 
cutting  speed  and  the  variation  of  the  a<lvisable  <utting  speed 
with  the  hardness  of  the  iron.  The  following  summary  of 
results  is  tal<en  from  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  I'niversity  of 
Illinois  and  prepared  by  Prf»fes.sor  L.  I'.  Mreckenridge  and  Mr. 
Henry   H.   Dirks. 

The  lioise   poWf  r   losi    in   iliiviii!-;   ili<-  hiiln'  and   (■oiiiil»'rshaf( 
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was  ilertuc'ieil  from  the  total-  horse  ])Ower  used  during  tlie 
trial,  the  ditterence  being  the  net  horse  power  refpiirtd  for 
cutting.  This  was  reduced  to  foct-i>ounds  per  minute,  and 
divided  by  the  cutting  speed,  giving  the  force  exerted.  Tht 
ligtires  so  obtained  were  re<luced  to  pounds  per  unit  area  of 
cut.  and  plotted  as  urdinates  ui»on  a  ba.se  of  area  of  cut  in 
I'ig.  1.  The  cm-v^s  »how  that  the  cutting  force  was  not  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  area  of  cut,  but  decreased  as  the 
area  increased,  itnd  that  the  average  cuttint:  force  varied  from 
."••»  Ions  per  .<(piare  ini-h  for  .soft  iron  to  s."»  tons  jter  square  inch 
for  hard  «ast  iron.  Kuch  curve  shown  in  the  figtire  represent.-; 
a  different  hardness  of  cast  iron.  The  relative  hardne.ss  is 
shown  in  the  table  on  the  figure. 

In    F'ig.   1'   are   siuiwn    the  eurves    whitii    represent    the   rela- 
tion iMtween  tlu-  durability  of  the  tool  and  the  cutting  speed. 


These  are  important  <  urves.  Each  one  represents  a  different 
hardness  of  cast  iron.  Heferring  to  the  middle  cuiTe,  which  is 
for  cast  iron  of  medium  hardness,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  cut- 
ting speed  of  50  ft.  per  minute  is  satisfactory,  the  durability 
being  lot).  If  the  speed  Is  increased  very  materially,  the  dura- 
bility decreases  (luite  raj)idly.  It  is  evident  that  for  each 
hardness  of  cast  iron  the  cutting  speed  allowable  for  a  max- 
imum durability  exists  where  the  vertical  line  indicating  cut- 
ting speed  is  tangent  to  curves  similar  to  those  drawn. 

The  curve  shown  in  Fig.  ?,  represents  the  advisable  cutting 
spe^-d  on  cast  iron  of  varying  hardness.  This  curve  repre- 
sents the  result  of  all  the  tests  of  the  different  steels  tested. 
It  shows:  (a)  that  any  of  the  steels  can  remove  very  hard 
cast  iron  at  a  rate  of  25  ft.  per  minute;  (b)  that  all  of  the 
steels  tested  begin  to  wear  rapidly  at  speeds  a  little  above 
125  ft.  jier  minute.  Between  these  two  |)oints  the  relation 
between  a  safe  cutting  speed  and  the  hardness  of  the  cast  iron 
seems  to  be  definitel.v  expressed  by  the  curve.  It  wotild  seem 
that  cast  iron  of  medium  hardness,  loo  to  120,  could  be  cut  at 
125  feet  jier  minute  just  as  readily  as  at  70  ft.  per  minute,  as 
far   as  any    itijury   to  the   tool    is  concerned.     It    must  be    re- 
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membered  that  this  curve  does  not  take  into  account  the 
effect,  otj  the  ctitting  speed,  of  the  variiitlon  in  the  area  of  the 
cut:  the  experiments  from  wlilch  the  rmve  was  plotted  Were 
in  all  cases  those  in  whidi  the  <-ut  was  very  nearly  Vs  in.  deep 
by  I-IC  in.  feed,  so  that  tiinie  is  l»ut  a  slight  variation  in  the 
area  of  cut  in  all  of  the  expeiinients.  In  oider  that  any  com- 
pany may  make  use  of  the  curve  shown  in  tliis  figure,  it  will 
be  necessary  simidy  to  determine  the  avemge  hardness  of  its 
cast  iron,  as  explained  elsewhere,  and  where  the  horizontal 
line  representing  this  hardness  cuts  the  curve,  the  possible 
.safe  cutting  speed  may  be  read  on  the  scale  below.  This 
curve  should  ju'ove  useful  to  manufacturers. 

(leneral  speaking,  all  the  steels  tested  |)roved  equally  ef- 
fective. It  is  very  evident  that  there  are  great  i)Ossibilities 
ahead  for  high-speed  steel.s.     Before  realizin.g  their  full  bene- 
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Coft/n^  <5peec/  m  feef  per  minute. 

tlKVK  SHOWING    CLTTI.V*;    SPKKIJS    IT    IS    ADVISAHI.K    TO    I  SE    WITH    A 
VAKIATION    r\  TIIK  IIAUDVKSS  OF  CAST  IIIOX. 

til.  however,  certjiin  advancps  must  bo  made. 
Ht-avier  niathino  tools  must  be  built.  The 
i-a|m<-ity  of  the  motors  and  jiower  plants 
must  be  increased.  Special  hardenini;  fur- 
naces with  temperature  measurin.t;  device:^ 
must  be  available.  .More  must  be  knf)wn  con- 
cerniuf;  the  chemical  and  ph.vsical  inoper- 
lies  of  the  various  steels.  Tool  steels  ar-* 
now  available  that  will  cut  ca.st  iron  from 
two  to  three  times  as  fast  as  was  possible 
a  few  years  ago.  When  every  advantage  hj>s 
l)eeu  taken  of  these  possibilities  tlie  cost  of 
manufactui-ing  manx  ,  ai'licl^  should  l)e 
nialerially  reduced.  '-      '  -  ::; 


The  IkH-lier-lirainard  Xo.  4  ptain  milling  machine  with  gear 
feed,  iUustiated  here\vith,  has,  amuii.i;  otlier  iiiipor:aui  new- 
features,  a  i»osiiive  gear  feed -drive  atid  change  fi*ed  mechan- 
ism. b.\  which  lid  <hanges  of  feed  may  lie: iwade. wit liout  stop- 
Itin.sj;  the  machine;  also  a  new  clutch  me<hanism  in-<-nnnecticn 
with  the  hand  wheels,  which  pri'veiits  i\w\  accidetiial  change 
from  their  lixed  iwsiiions,  and  ajso  prevents  ihoni  I'ruiu  re- 
volving when  the  BAitiinjatic  fe^ds  are  thrown  in;  the  ktiee  is 
of  the  box  type,  and  is  equipj»ed  with  a.  telescopic  elevating 
screw.  The  .spindle,  w^hi*  h  is  hiade  from  hammeivi]  «riu  ible 
steel,  has  a  %-in.  hole  through  iis  entire  length,  and  runs  in 
.self-centering  bronze  hoxes  arranged  to -compensate  for  wear. 
It  has  a  slot  acrotw  the  end  to  engage  lhe.clntch  on  the  aVbor. 
and  is  ihrea<led  to  taken  chtick,  a  threa«led  collar  covering  the 
screw  when  not  in  use.  The  spindU'  is  double  back  geared, 
the  gears  being  proiet  ted  by  guards.  The  driving  cone  lias 
three  steps,  and  this  in  addition  to  the  donble  back  gears  fur- 
nislies  ]n  different  spindle  speeds  liaving  a  range  of  frctii  is 
to  L'i'<t  r.p.m.    ' 

The  patented  change  feed  ni(Hhanisni  is  connected  with  the 
spindle  by  three  spur  gears.  It  is  arraniged  btt-lhe  ba<  k  of  the 
column,  as  shown,  an<l  by  a  .simple  movement  of  the  lexers 
any  one  of  :!<»  changes  of  feed,  raiujinir  fioni  .<>o.s  ins.  to  "M\i\ 
ins.  per  revolution  of  the  spindle,  ntay  instantly  be  obtained 
without  stop|>ing  the  machine.  The  overhan.ging  arm  is  oi 
steel  5  ins.  in  diameter,  may  be  adjusted  hori/.ontally,  and  has 
an  ar1)or  support,  which  niRy  be  reniovetl  so  thai  any  of  ike 
attachments  may  be  placed  iu  {lositlon  without  removing  the 
arm.  The  distance  from  the  center  of  the  spindle  to  this  arm 
is  8^,4  ins.  The  tal)le  has  a  working  surface  of  IGU  bs"  4-S 
ins. :  has  a  longitudinal  fetnl  of  4t;  ins.  an<l  a  jHJwer  crass  feed 
erf  14  ills.     X.he  JV^fc^  "''«»>   be,  r«?Vei'se<i  from  the  front  of  tin 


.Mi»in:i{\  .MAtniNK  T<k»i.s  am»  Raiijioaii  ^ii  v 
WoifK. — The  machine  of  to-day,  a.side  frou 
its  inherent  strength,  i.s  eqnipi>ed  with  spted 
and  feed  adjustment  attachments  which  are 
immensely  valuable.  These  are  no  un<ertfii;i 
improvements  ien<lin.g  io  increa.sed  ease,  a  - 
curacy  and  speed  of  output.  I  do  not  quts- 
linii  the  need  of  strength  in  the  niachine 
iiself.  but  I  do  question  the  value  of  the  le- 
sults  we  get  from  a  blind  use  of  these  nu\- 
<hines.  To  be  sure,  if  there  is  an  excessive 
amount  of  stock  to  be  removeil  from  any 
piece  to  be  finished,  the  rational  meiliod  is 
to  crowd  on  power  and  get  it  off.  but  my 
contention  is  this:  In  the  average  run  of 
railroad  machine  sho])  work  the  excessive 
stock  for  finishing  shotild  not  be  there.  Ex 
cessive  stock  means  ttnnecessary  initial  ex- 
pense for  castings  or  foigings.  Hxces-ive 
stock  on  castings  indicates  poor  jtattern  de- 
sign or  the  use  of  one  pattern  to  fill  several 
sizes  needed  at  a  consentient  saving  in  pat- 
tern shop  labor,  but  a  heavy  increase  in 
resiiltani  net  cost  of  output. — Mr.  C.  ./.  Croic- 
ley.   ^V€s^ern   ItaiUray  Club. 
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machine.  The  knee,  which  is  of  the  box  type,  is  supported 
by  a  telescopic  screw.  It  is  provided  with  an  automatic  ver- 
tical feed  and  knock-off. 

The  clutch  arrangement,  which  is  provided  with  the  hand 
wheels  for  operating  the  feeds,  is  enclosed  in  a  hub.  When 
the  table  has  been  set  to  the  required  position  the  clutch  may 
instantly  be  disengaged  by  pressing  in  the  knob  on  the  front 
of  the  handwheels.  Dials,  which  are  adjustable  and  are  grad- 
uated to  read  to  thousandths  of  an  inch  to  indicate  the  ver- 
tical, transverse  and  the  longitudinal  movements  of  the  platen, 
are  set  in  position  with  a  set  screw.  The  net  woigkt  of  the 
machine  is  7,100  lbs. 


CONVENIENT  METHOD  OF  VALVE  SETTING. 


In  case  an  eccentric  strap  is  sent  to  some  outlying  round- 
house to  replace  a  broken  one,  with  this  arrangement  it  is 
not  necessary  to  send  an  expert  valve  setter  to  set  the  valves. 
This  scheme  was  put  into  effect  about  five  years  ago  by  Mr. 


Tlifk  |imich  m:krk  wilL  musII  tirjl*  ou  lio*  <»(   *«.iitL4  turlar« 
and  cvDtrr  line  fif  ecc^ntru*  rod,  lo  \ni  niaJe  bc-furc  «iraps 
:irr  ni'pltetl  to  en^iut ' 


HEAVY  BACK  GEARED  SHAPBR. 


The  American  Tool  Works  Company  of  Cincinnati  is  get- 
ting out  a  new  line  of  extra  heavy  and  powerful  shapers 
ranging  in  size  from  a  16  to  a  28-in.  stroke.  The  general  de- 
sign of  these  machines  is  similar  to  that  of  the  28-in.  shaper 
shown  in  the  illustration.  In  a  recent  test  one  of  these  ma- 
chines took  a  cut  in  cast  iron  \->-m.  deep,  5-32-in.  feed,  with  the 
highest  speed  of  the  back  gears  and  the  belt  running  on  the 
smallest  step  of  the  cone  pulley;  under  similar  conditions  a 
cut  %  in.  deep,  5-64  in.  feed,  was  taken  in  tough  machine  steel. 

The  column  is  deep  and  wide,  tapers  slightly  toward  the 
top  and  is  strongly  braced  internally.  On  the  outside  the 
column  is  reinforced  by  a  wide,  deep  rib,  and  is  extended  at 
the  top  to  both  the  front  and  the  rear,  to  provide  a  long  bear- 
ing for  the  ram.  The  ram  is  designed  for  uniform  strength 
at  all  points  of  the  stroke,  and  has  eight  changes  of  speed 
ranging  from  15  to  181 M- 
ft.  per  minute  with  the  ma- 
chine running  full  stroke. 
The  stroke  may  be  adjust- 
ed while  the  machine  is  in 
motion.  The  rocker  arm 
is  pivoted  near  the  base 
line,  giving  the  ram  an  al- 
most uniform  rate  of  speed 
lor  its  entire  stroke  and 
providing  a  very  quick  re- 
turn. Change  may  be 
made  from  single  to  back 
geans  by  means  of  a  con- 
venient lever.  The  back 
gear  ratio  is  1  to  29.4,  and 
the  ma.xiniuni  length  cf 
stroke  is  28 1;^  ins.  The 
ro<ker  arm  is  bifurcated 
at  the  top,  and  this,  with 
the  opening  through  the 
column,  provides  for  the 
key  seating  of  shafts  up  to 
3VL'  ins.  in  diameter.  Thv 
head  swivels  to  an  angle 
of  50  deg.  on  either  side 
of  the  vertical  and  has  an 
Improved  locking  device. 
The  down  feed  has  a  tra- 
verse of  9  ins.,  and  the 
feed  screw  has  an  adjust- 
able graduated  collar  read- 
ing to  .001  in.  The  table 
i«  fitted  to  the  apron  by  an 
improved  method,  insuring 
accuracy  and  stiffness,  and 
is  detachable.  The  vertical 
travel  of  the  table  is  13% 
ins.,  the  horizontal  travel 
is  31  ins.  The  telescopic  elevating  screw  has  ball  bearings. 
The  cross  feed  is  variable  and  automatic,  having  a  range  of 
.0114  to  .25  In.  The  feed  may  be  reversed  without  stopping 
the  machine. 


Prick  piinrb  mark  to  b«  made,  using 

ccirDtrir  atrnp  esuhc  for  localiooT 
aftrr  vnlTvs  are  set 


23—      

CONVENIENT    MEFHOD  OF  VALVE   SETTING. 

J.  S.  Turner,  then  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
F^tchburg  Railroad.  All  eccentric  straps  as  soon  as  finished 
on  the  machines,  and  before  being  placed  in  stock,  were 
marked  opposite  the  wearing  surface,  on  both  sides  of  the 
face,  next  to  the  eccentric  rod  fit,  with  a  prick  punch,  the 
mark  being  inclosed  on  each  side  in  a  circle,  so  as  to  be  easily 
found.  As  engines  pass  through  the  shops  for  repairs  a 
standard  tram  was  used  after  the  valves  had  been  set  and 
tested,  and  all  eccentric  rods  were  marked  with  this  tram,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  In  case  an  eccentric  strap  was 
broken  or  cracked  upon  these  engines,  the  man  making  the 


•M'i^ 
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repairs  bolted  the  rod  to  the  strap,  using  a  standard  tram,  and 
when  the  rod  was  secured  in  place  the  valves  were  square 
because  the  tram  points  were  placed  at  precisely  the  same 
distance  apart  as  when  the  valves  w«re  originally  set  before 
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the  engrine  left  the  shop.  Assuming  that  the  valves  were 
perfectly  "square"  before  the  strap  was  broken,  this  method 
permitted  of  putting  an  engine  into  the  same  condition  with 
a  new  eccentric  without  requiring  skilled  labor.  Because  of 
requests  for  information  as  to  this  method,  Mr.  J.  S.  Turner 
has  kindly  supplied  the  information  for  this  description. 


providing  a  third  bearing  for  the  elevating  shaft  and  dis- 
tributing the  pull  equally.  The  shifter  Is  provided  with  a 
safety  locking  device,  which  prevents  the  table  from  starting 
except  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  The  rear  dog  Is  fitted  with 
a  latch  so  that  when  desired  the  table  may  be  run  from  under 
the  cutting  tool. 


72-INCH  IMPROVED  CINCINNATI  PLANER. 


MOTOR-DRIVEN  BENDING  ROLLS. 


The  Cincinnati  Planer  Company  recently  furnished  the 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  with  one 
of  their  standard  72  by  72-in.  by  18-ft.  planers,  equipped  with 
four  heads,  a  variable  speed  box,  an 
automatic  tool  lifting  device  and  ar- 
ranged for  a  motor  drive.  Tlie 
speed  box  is  arranged  for  six  cut- 
ting speeds  (20,  25,  30,  35,  40  and 
45  ft.  per  minute),  and  a  constant 
return  speed.  The  planer  is  driven 
by  a  30-h.p.  Westinghouse  motor 
(not  In  place  when  the  photograph 
was  taken),  which  is  mounted  above 
the  housings  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  application  to  the  42-in.  forge 
planer  shown  on  page  303  of  the 
August,   1905,   Issue. 

The  bed  of  the  machine  Is  made 
of  extra  length,  so  that  there  is 
very  little  overhang  of  the  table 
when  planing  at  full  stroke.  The 
table  is  very  deep.  Is  thoroughly 
ribbed  underneath  and  has  a  com- 
plete shifting  mechanism  on  eadi 
side.  The  housings  are  carried 
down  to  the  floor  and  In  addition 
to  being  fastened  by  the  usual  bolts 
and  dowel  pins  are  secured  hy  a 
long  tongue  and  groove.  The  heads 
are  of  a  new  shape,  the  end  of  the 
tool "  block  and  slide  being  made 
round  to  avoid  projecting  corners 
on  angular  work.  The  slides  are 
hung  on  ball  bearings.  The  side 
heads  have  an  independent  power 
and  hand  vertical  feed,  and  may  be 

run  below  the  top  of  the  table  when  not  in  use.  The  handles, 
which  control  the  feeds  for  these  heads,  travel  up  and  down 
with  them  and  are  always  convenient  to  the  operator. 

The  cross  rail,  as  may  be  seen,  has  a  very  long  bearing  on 
the  housing,  and  Is  strengthened  by  an  arch-shaped  brace  at 
the  back.  The  cross  rail  Is  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of 
a  patent  device,  which  was  described  on  page  194  of  our  May, 
1904,  journal.     It  Is  located    in   the  center   of  the  arch,  thus 


The  accompanying  Illustration  shows  a  large  Bememt,  Miles 
&  Company  No.  7  plate  bending  machine,  which  is  driven 
by     a    20-h.p.     semi-enclosed    Crocker-Wheeler    motor.      The 


MOTOB  DBIWN  BENDING  BOLLS. 


iMraovti)  72-INCH  cinci.nnati  plaxek. 

lower  rolls  are  11  inches  in  diameter,  have  a  central  bearing, 
and  are  driven  positively  through  gearing  in  either  direction. 
The  motor  Is  so  designed  as  to  meet  the  heavy  strains  inci- 
dent to  this  class  of  work,  and  although  it  is  partially  en- 
closed for  the  protection  of  vital  parts  it  has  sufficient  0|>en- 
ings  to  provide  for  good  ventilation  and  access  to  the  Internal 
parts.  The  upper  roll  of  the  machine  is  16%  inches  In  dia- 
meter,  and   is  extended   to  receive  the   pressure  of  a  screw 

bearing  which  supports  the 
roll  when  the  jointed  bearing 
at  the  other  end  is  removed 
to  allow  a  circle  or  flue  to  be 
taken  off.  The  lower  rolls  are 
stationary,  and  the  two  ends 
of  the  top  roll  have  a  vertical 
adjustment,  either  individu- 
ally or  together,  through 
worm  gearing  and  screws  ac- 
tuated by  a  lo-h.]).  Crocker- 
WTieeler  motor.  This  motor 
is  reversible,  and  runs  at  a 
constant  speed.  It  is  supplied 
with  current  at  240  volts, 
while  the  motor  which  re- 
volves the  lower  rolls  Is  sup 
piled  from  a  four-wIr«^  multi- 
ple   voltage    system.      These 
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iiiai  liiuu.     The   Knco,   whith   is   of   lli*'   box   lyi)c,   i^  support*  <l 
Ijy  a  tflesoopic  screw.     It  is  provided   wiih  an  antoiufiiir  mi 
liful  feed  and  knock-off. 

The  clutch  arrangenieHt,  which  irj  provided  wiih  the  hand 
wheels  for  operating  the  feeds,  is  enclosed  in  a  hub.  When 
tlie  table  has  been  set  fo  the  reqtiired  position  the  clutch  may 
instantly  be  di.seiigaged  by  pre.ssing  in  the  Uuob  on  the  Irout 
of  the  handwheels.  Dials,  which  are  adjustable  and  are  grad- 
luited  lo  read  to  thousandths  of  an  inch  to  indicate  the  ver- 
tical, t rausver.st'  and  the  lonsjitudinal  luovi-iiients  of  the  platen, 
are  s»'i  in  position  wiili  a  s.'t  si  rcw  Tli"  n<'i  wri;;rhl  of  the 
iiiarliine  is  7.10<>  lbs. 

HEAVY  BACK  GEARED  SHAPBR. 


CONVENIENT  METHOD  OF  VALVE  SETTING. 

In  ca.se  an  eeeehtrlc  straji  is  sent  to  some  outlying  round- 
house to  replace  a  broken  one,  wnth  this  arrangement  it  is 
not  necessary  to  send  an  expert  valvo  setter  to  set  the  valves. 
This  scheme  was  put    irjto  effect  al)Out  five  years  ago  by  Mr. 


1 1  lA^ti^iiiafk  H....    

'klt<i,***ift  lltlv-of  rrrr'.i 
I  t-lini  IP  CB((iafe 


Tlie  .\niiii<  ;iii  I  u<il  WoiUs  (.'oniiKiny  uf  Ciuciiinaii  is  gei- 
ling  out  a  ii»'W  line  of  extra  lieavy  and  i>()weil'ul  shaiicrs 
ranging  iu  size  from  A  IG  to  a  liS-itj,  stroke.  Tlie  general  de- 
sign of  these  niachines  is  similar  to  that  of  the  28-!n.  shaj)er 
>Ii<iwn  in  the  illustration.  In  a  recent  test  one  of  these  ma- 
I  liims  look  a  «  ut  in  cast  iron  '^.-in.  deep,  .j-:'.2-ln.  feed,  with  the 
liigliesi  speed  of  the  back  gears  and  the  bell  running  on  the 
smallest  step  of  the  cone  pulley;  under  similai-  conditions  a 
•  lit  Vi  ill-  <leep,  5-*;4  in.  feed,  was  taken  in  tough  inachin<>  steel. 

The  column  is  deep  and  wide,  tai)ers  slightly  loward  the 
lop  and  is  .strongly  i)raced  internally.  On  the  outside  the 
<  (liumn  is  reinforced  by  a  wide,  deep  riJ),  and  is  extended  at 
the  fop  to  both  the  front  and  the  rear,  to  provide  a  long  bear- 
ing for  the  ram.  The  ram  is  designeil  for  uniform  strength 
at  all  points  of  the  strok*',  and  lias  ♦•ii:ht  c  haiiir»'s  of  spetd 
ran.tiiug  from  IS.-  to  tSl  '. 
ft.  per  minute  with  thenia- 
t  liiUH  running  full  stroke. 
riie  stroke  may  be  adjust- 
ed while  the  hia«-hine  is  in 
motion.  The  riM-ker  arm 
i>  jiivoted  near  the  base 
liiu',  giving  tht'  ram  an  al- 
mosi  uniform  rate  of  spee»l 
lur  its  entire  strokf  and 
providing  a  very  duick  iT- 
urn.  Change  may  he 
luadt-  froiu  single  to  back 
:i<ars  by  means  of  a  coli- 
M'uiHnf  lev-er,  Thi*  liJic.k 
uvaf  ratio  Is  1  to  :i',t.l.  and 
I  Ik-  ma.\iinum  length  if 
stroke  Ii4  tH%-  ins.  The  . 
ini  Is.  I  arm  is  bifur<;alvd 
:ii  the  toji.  atni  tliis,  with 
I  be  opening  ilirough  the 
(i.liimn.  j»rovides  for  -  f t>»^ 
key  seatiivg  of  shafts  up  t,. 
:; 'j  ins.  lu  diatheier.  Tli  • 
liKid  swivels  to  ah  angli-' 
i>t  .">••  (leg.  on  either  sidi- 
of  llie  vertical  and  has  an 
.mpioved  hx-king  devici- 
Tb*'  tiown  fi'eil  has  a  t  ra- 
\et-.sf-  (if  u  ins.,  aiid  the 
l(«'d  screw  has  an  adjtisb 
;ilde  graduated  collar  read- 
ing to  .On I  in.  The  table 
is  tilted  to  the  apr«in  by  an 
itnproved  method,  insuring 
accuracy  and  stiffness,  and 
is  detachable.  The  vertical 
travel  of  the  table  is  13"j 
ins.,    the   horizontal    travel 

.1  ins.  The  telescopic  elevating  screw  has  ball  bearings. 
Hie  cross  feed  is  variable  and  automatic,  having  a  range  of 
I'lii  to  .2.T  In.  The  feed  may  be  reversed  without  stopping 
tin-  machine. 


I'rit  K  t'liHcli  marli  to  tr  iii.iiit*.  usIiik  ' 

i-iimlrli    .|i,|p  i;ni2r  tut  lui.lliOut 


CO.NVENrENT    MKniOD   oh    V.XLVE    KETTINO. 

J.  S.  l^iruer,  then  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Pitchburg  Railroad.  All  eccentric  straps  as  soon  as  finished 
on  the  machines,  and  before  being  placed  in  stock,  were 
marked  opposite  the  wearing  surface,  on  loth  sides  of  the 
face,  next  to  the  occentric  rod  fit,  with  a  prick  punch,  the 
mark  being  inclosed  on  each  side  in  a  circle,  so  as  to  be  easily 
found.  As  engines  pass  through  the  shops  for  repairs  a 
standard  tram  was  used  after  the  valvt-s  had  been  set  and 
tt^led,  and  all  eccentric  rods  were  marlved  with  this  tram,  as 
shown  in  the  eugiaving.  In  case  an  eccentric  strap  was 
Itroki^n  or  crackeil    iijion   these  engini's,    fhi-   man    making  the 


\:\IE«KA.N-    lli:\\Y    l!.\CK    OE.XKKli    SM.M'KR. 


repairs  bolted  the  rod  to  the  strap,  using  a  standard  tram,  and 
when  the  rod  was  secured  In  place  the  valves  were  square 
iK-cause  the  tram  points  were  placed  at  precisely  the  same 
ilisiaiii*'  apart  as  when  the  valves  were  originally  set  before 
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the  engiue  left  the  shop.  Assuming  that  the  valves  were 
perfectly  "square"  before  the  strap  wa.s  broken,  this  method 
permitted  of  putting  an  engine  into  the  same  condition  with 
a  new  eccentric  witlioul  requiiing  skilled  labor.  Because  of 
requests  for  information  as  to  this  method.  Mr.  .J.  S.  Turner 
has  kindly  supplied   the  information   for  this  description. 


pioviding  a  third  bearing  for  the  elevating  shaft  and  dis- 
tributing the  pull  equally.  The  shifter  Is  provided  with  a 
safety  locking  device,  which  prevents  the  table  from  si  art  in.; 
exi^pi  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  The  rear  dog  is  fitted  with 
a  latch  so  that  when  desired  the  tabic  may  he  run  from  und«  t 
the  cutting  tool,    v    . 


72-INCH  IMPROVED  CINCINNATI  PLANER. 


MOTOR-DRIVEN  BENDING  ROLLS. 


The    Cincinnati    Planer    C'ouu>aiiy    i^et'eiitry.  furnished    the 
Trenton,  N.J.;  shops  of  the  Penn$ylvaiila  Railroad  with  one 
of  their  slandard  72  Ijy  Tl'-iu.  by  l.S-ft.  planers,  equipped  with 
I'oiir  licatls,  a  variable  siteed  box,  an 
automat i<-  tool  lifting  ilevico  and  ai- 
ranged    for    a    motor    drive. 'T^^^ 
speed    box   is  arranged    for  six  r^ut- 
liug  speeds   (20,  25,  :](•.  :!.=>.  10  and 
4.">  ft.  per  minute),  and  a   constant 
return  speed.     The  planer  is' driven 
by    a     30h.p.    \Ve.stini;house     motor 
(not   in  place  when  tlie  idiotograph 
was  taken),  which  is  mounleil  above 
the   housings  in  the  same  inanner 
as  the  application  to  the  42-in.  forge 
planer   shown    on   page  ^$03.  of  the 
August,    rjO."),    issue. 

The  bed  of  the  machine  is  made 
of  extra  length>  so  that  there  is 
vciy  little  overhang  of  the  table 
wlien  planing  at  full  stroke.  The 
table  is  very  deep,  is  thoroughly 
ribbed  underneath  and  has  Si  com - 
liicie  shifting  mechanism  on  each 
side.  The  housings  are  carried 
down  to  the  door  and  in  additicin 
lo  being  fastened  by  tlie  usual  bolls 
and  dowel  pins  are  s<Hur.ed  hv  a 
long  tongue  and  .groove.  The  heads 
are  of  a  new  shajie,  the  end  of  the 
tool  block  and  .slide  bein.g  made 
round  to  avoid  projecting  corners 
(111  angular  woik.  The  slides  are 
huMi;  on  liall  liearings.  The  sid;' 
heads  have  an  indei>endent  power 
atid  hand  vertical  feed,  and  may  be 

run  below  the  tn]»  of  the  table  when  n<»t  in  u.se.  The  haiidl  ■-. 
whicli  cunirol  the  feeds  for  these  heads,  travel  tvp  and  down 
will)  them  and  are  always  convenient  to  the  ojierator. 

The  cross  rail,  as  may  be  seen,  has  a  very  long  bearing  on 
tlie  housing,  and  is  strengthened  by  an  arch-shaped  brace  at 
the  back.  The  cross  rail  is  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of 
a  ])atent  device,  which  was  de.seribed  on  page  104  of  our  May. 
lOoi.  journal,  .It.  is  located   in  the  center  of  the  arch,  thus 


J  The  "accompanying  iHii.«:tration  shows  a  large  Bemeat,  MHe> 
&  Company  N«.  7  plate  bending  machine,  which  Is  driven 
by    a  ,  20-h.p.    semi-enclosed    Crocker-Wheeler    motor.     The 
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lower  rolls  are  11  inch^N  in  diameter,  have  a  central  bearing 
and  are  driven  positively  through  gearing  in  either  direction 
The  motor  Js  .«o designed  as  io  meet  the  heavy  strains  in<i 
dent  to  this  class  of  work,  and  althotigh  it  is  i>artialiy  en 
closed  for  the  protection  of  vital  parts  It  has  sufflcient  ojM'n 
ings  to  provide  for  good  ventilation  and  access  to  the  internal 
parts.  The  upper  roll  of  the  ma*hine  is  10't>  inches  in  dia- 
nieter.  aiidfis  Extended   to  "iwelYe^t^  of  a  screw 

};V;.'-*;J  "^^.^.  ;  -  .    ,'      -    ;!l^aring    whi<h    support-s    the 
-l/i"    .  ;,-    -^  roll  when  the  jointed  bearing 

'■'\:" :::'^y '''■'' -^X  at  the  other  end  is  removed 

;-^-'''^ ' ■■'/:-.':' ^[:;'  /:'^  allow  a  circle  or  flue  to  >je 
.;.;  taken  off.    The  lowei'  rolls  are 
'   istationary.  and  the  rwo  end> 
of  the  top  roll  have  a  verlical 
?&djustment.     either     indivi<lii 
$MY      or      'oge»her.      (hrougb 
worm  gearing  and  sci-cws  at •• 
ruatod    by    a    l.'t-h.p.    Cro<-kef 
\Vhe«'ler    motor.      This    momr 
is    leveisilde,   ami.  niBS   ai    a 
constant  speeds    It  is  supplied 
with     current    at    *2tO     volts, 
while    the    motor    which     re- 
■      ■    j.irolves  the  lower  rolls  is  siip 
plied  from  a  fou r- wire,  mult  1 
.pie    voltage    systena.;.    '.These 
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bending  rolls  measure  12  ft.  2  in.  between  the  housings,  and 
will  handle  %-in.  plates. 


MR.  WALDO  H.  MARSHALL. 


Mr.  Waldo  H.  Marshall  has  resigned  the  position  of  general 
manager  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

Mr,  Marshall  served  an  apprenticeship  with  the  Rhode  Isl- 
and Locomotive  Worlvs,  after  which  he  entered  the  drafting 
room,  and  soon  became  chief  draftsman.  Later  he  spent  some 
time  in  New  York  as  consulting  mechanical  engineer.  In 
January,  1888,  he  went  to  Chicago  as  editor  of  the  Railway 
Review.  Three  years  later  he  became  editor  of  the  Railway 
Master  Mechanic.  During  1896  and  the  early  part  of  1897  he 
edited  the  Amkkican  Enhinkkk  and  Railroad  Joubnal  with 
Mr.  M.  N.  Forney.  In  June,  1897,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwest- 
ern. Two  years  later  he  was  called  to  the  position  of  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railway.  From  February,  1902,  to  July,  1903,  he  was 
general  superintendent  of  the  same  road,  also  of  the  Lake 
Erie  &  Western  and  the  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Since 
July,  1903,  he  has  been  general  manager  of  these  roads.  From 
apprentice  in  a  small  locomotive  works  to  the  presidency  of 
the  largest  locomotive  company,  although  Mr.  Marshall  is  not 
yet  42  years  of  age,  is  indeed  a  remarkable  rise.  His  thorough 
technical  education  ts  the  result  of  individual  study.  His  suc- 
cess is  probably  in  large  measure  due  to  honesty,  personal 
ability,  breadth  of  view  and  to  the  fact  that  he  has  the  faculty 
of  being  able  to  develop  and  surround  himself  with  capable 
and  loyal  subordinates. 


PERSONALS. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Alexander  has  been  appointed  general   roail  fore- 
man of  engines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Altoona,  Pa. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Rusling  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  as- 
sistant engineer  of  motive  power  at  Altoona,  Pa. 


Mr.  William  Elmer,  Jr.,  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power 
at  Altoona,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh shops,  to  succeed  Mr.  Thomas. 


Mr.  W.  B.  Ott,  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  transferred  to  Altoona,  Pa.,  in  a  similar  ca- 
pacity, succeeding  Mr.  W.  Elmer,  Jr.,  promoted. 


Mr.  S.  G.  ITiomson  has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer 
of  motive  power  of  the  Buffalo  &  Allegheny  Valley  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  Mr. 
W.  B,  Ott.  transferred. 


iMr.  I.  B.  Thomas,  master  mechanic  of  the  Pittsburgh  shops 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  shops  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  in  place  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Strattan,  retired  under  the  pension  rules,  having  reached  the 
age  of  70  years. 


Mr.  M.  .1.  McCarthy  has  been  appointed  division  master 
mechanic  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway 
at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  succeeding  Mr.  Cross,  transferred. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Cross,  division  master  mechanic  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  created  position  of  superintendent  of 
apprentices,  with  headquarters  at  New  York. 


Mr.  George  Dickson  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville  Railroad,  with  offlco 
at  Peru,  Ind. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Beck,  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading  Railway,  has  been  appointed  general  locomo- 
tive inspector,  with  oflSce  at  Reading,  Pa. 


Mr.  G.  G.  Davis  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of 
the  car  department  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  Railway,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mr.  L.  L.  Bentley  has  resigned  as  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  to  become  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Oswego  Boiler  &  Engine  Company,  of 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  J.  N.  Mallory,  formerly  in  the  department  of  tests  of 
the  New  York  Central,  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  succeeding  Mr.  L.  L.  Bentley, 
resigned. 


Mr.  W.  N.  Cox,  superintendent,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  transportation  and  machinery  of  the  Atlanta  & 
West  Point  Railway,  with  office  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  The 
office  of  suijerintendent  has  been  abolished. 


Mr.  D.  J.  Malone,  division  master  mechanic  of  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  been  appointed  di- 
vision master  mechanic  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  at 
Ogden,  Utah,  to  succeed  Mr.  E.  M.  Luckett,  resigned. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Smith,  master  mechanic  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway  at  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  has  been  transferred  to  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  in  a  similar  capacity,  to  succeed  Mr.  William  Naugh- 
ton,  resigned. 


Mr.  M.  J.  McGraw,  heretofore  master  mechanic  of  the  Il- 
linois Central  Railway  at  Clinton,  111.,  has  been  appointed 
master  mechanic  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  at  Fort 
Scott,  Kan.,  succeeding  Mr.  W.  C.  Smith. 


Mr.  L.  E.  Hassner,  heretofore  general  foreman  of  shops  of 
the  Illinois  Central  at  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  has  been  appointed 
master  mechanic  at  Clinton,  111.,  succeeding  Mr.  M.  J.  Mc- 
Graw, resigned. 


Mr.  George  W.  Little,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Spring  &  Steel  Company,  died  on  Friday,  February  16th,  of 
pneumonia,  after  an  illness  of  one  week.  Mr.  Little  had  a 
long  experience  in  the  spring  business,  having  been  originally 
connected,  in  the  accounting  department,  with  A.  French  & 
Company  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  continued  with  that  com- 
pany and  its  successors  until  1902,  when  he  became  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Pittsburgh  Spring  &  Steel  Company,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  long  experi- 
ence in  the  spring  business  made  him  a  valuable  member  of 
the  company,  and  his  death  will  be  a  great  loss,  not  only  to 
his  immediate  associates,  but  also  to  the  community  in  which 
he  was  held  in  high  esteem. 


Heavy  Tonxaoe  of  Steei.  fob  Cabs. — From  competent  au- 
thority we  have  the  estimate  that  between  1,300,000  and 
1,400,000  tons  of  rolled  and  forged  steel  will  be  required  for 
the  steel  car  works  output  of  1906,  and  when  to  shapes  and 
axles  are  added  the  requirements  In  foundry  products — 
malleables.  steel  castings  and  car  wheels — It  may  be  reckoned 
that  1,800,000  to  1,900,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  will  be  con- 
sumed by  this  single  industry  in  the  present  year,  a  source  of 
demand  that  was  scarcely  regarded  as  a  .factor  seven  years 
ago.  Already  rapidly  approaching  the  wire  and  wire  nail  in- 
dustries in  its  requirements  of  iron  and  steel,  the  steel  car 
industry  is  pushing  forward  at  a  rate  that  one  day  may  bring 
its  tonnage  abreast  of  that  entering  into  steel  rails. — The  Iron 
Age. 


Reaming  Cobed  Holes  vs.  Dbilling. — Actual  practice  deter- 
mines a  hole  can  be  properly  reamed  for  one-half  what  it 
costs  to  drill;  therefore,  if  a  hole  must  needs  be  exact  in  loca- 
tion and  size,  first  core  it  as  large  as  practice  will  permit, 
then  finish  with  a  reamer. — Mr.  C.  J.  Crowley,  Western,  Rail- 
way CluJ). 


Mabch,  1906. 
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BOOKS. 


Locomotive  Tests  and  Exhibits,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System, 
Louisiana  Purcluise  Exhibition,  1004,  727  pages.  Published 
by  the  rennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  D.  S.  Newhall,  Purchasing 
Agent,  Broad   Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     Price,  ?5.00. 

An  extendeil  review  of  this'  book  will  be  found  on   page  IK)  of 

this  issue. 


Foundation.s  and  Setting  JLichine  Tools.  Published  under  the 
direction  of  the  engineering  bureau  of  the  Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company,  111  Broadway,  New  York. 

This  Is  a  small  pamphlet  of  12  pages  containing  a  number  of 
important  notes  concerning  the  construction  of  foundations  for 
machine  tools  and  the  setting  of  machines. 


Tlie    Science   Year  Book.     I<>lited   by   Major   B.    F.    S.    Baden- 
Powell.     Published  by  King,  Sell  &  Olding,  Ltd.,  27  Chancery 
Lane,   W.   C,  London,  England.     Standard,  6  by   9   in.  size. 
Price,  5s. 
The  first  208  pages  are  devoted  to  astronomical,  physical   and 

chemical   notes   and   tables,   to  summaries   of   progress    in   .science 

and  to  various  directories,  etc.     Tlie  remainder  of  the  book,  about 

375  pages,  is  reserved  for  a  diary. 


Master  Car  Builders'  ^Vssociation,.  Proceedings  of  the  thirty- 
ninth  annual  convention  held  at  Manhattan  Beach,  N.  Y., 
June,  1905.  Edited  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  Old 
Colony  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

The  association  standards,  recommended  practice,  interchange 
rules,  reports  of  the  arbitration  committee  and  the  convention 
proceedings,  constitute  a  volume  of  575  pages,  and  in  addition 
there  are  a  large  number  of  folded  plates  used  in  connection  with 
the  committee  reports  and  also  showing  the  association  standards. 


Proceedings  of  the  International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths' 
Association.  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention,  held  at  Cleveland, 
August,  1905.  P]dited  by  A.  L.  Woodworth,  Secretary,  Lima, 
Ohio. 

These  proceedings  are  specially  interesting  and  valuable  and 
should  be  in  th^ hands  of  all  those  interested  in  this  work.  Among 
the  more  important  subjects  considere<l  were  oil  furnace.s,  treat- 
ment of  high-speed  steel,  repairing  locomotive  frames,  forging  mo- 
tion work,  dies  and  formers  for  forging  machines,  tools  and  formers 
for  steam  hammers,  and  the  ideal  blacksmith  shop. 


Machine  Shop  Arithmetic.  By  Fred  IT.  Colvin  and  Walter  I^-ee 
Cheney.  Fourth  Edition.  1905.  144  pages;  4  by  6  ins. 
Flexible  cover.  Published  by  the  Derry-CoUard  Company,  256 
Broadway,  New  York.     Price,  fifty  cents. 

The  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  is.sue  a  4th  edition  of  this 
little  work,  indicates  that  it  has  met  a  real  need.  It  considers 
problems  which  often  come  up  in  the  machine  shop,  and  not  only 
are  rules  presented  for  their  solution,  but  explanations  are  given 
in  clear  and  simple  language,  as  to  why  each  step  is  taken.  Addi- 
tions to  this  edition  include  metric  threads  and  tables  for  force 
and  running  fits. 

Tests  of  High  Speed  Tool  SteeLs  on  Cast  Iron.  By  L.  P. 
Breckenridge  and  Henry  B.  Dirks.  Published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Engineering  Experimental  Station, 
Urbana,  111. 

This  is  the  second  bulletin,  on  high  speed  steels.  The  first  one 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  development  of  these  steels,  announced 
the  series  of  tests  to  be  made  and  presented  tabulated  results  of 
the  most  important  tests  which  had  been  made  by  various  au- 
thorities. Bulletin  No.  2  describes  an  extensive  series  of  tests 
made  at  the  engineering  experiment  station  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  during  the  past  year,  with  the  high  speed  tool  steels 
cutting  cast  iron.  The  summary  of  results  is  very  interesting  and 
valuable  and  is  partially  reproduced  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 
The  bulletin  closes  with  a  list  of  the  leading  articles  which  have 
been  published  on.  high  speed  steels.  Copies  of  this  bulletin  may  be 
obtained  from  the  E)nginjeering  Experimental  Station,  Urbana,  111. 


Electric  Wiring.  Diagrams  and  Switchboards.  By  Newton  Har- 
rison. Published  by  the  Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 132  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  1906.  272  pages. 
105  illustrations.     Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  theory  and  design  of  wiring 
circuits.  It  is  well  illustrated,  and,  although  it  is  a  technical 
work  the  underlying  principles  of  wiring  are  presented  in  language 
suited   to  the  comprehension  of  the  general   reader.     The  funda- 


mental principles  of  wiring  are  first  considered,  and  after  their 
application  to  a  simple  circuit  has  been  thorouglily  presented  the 
more  complex  types  of  circuits  are  carefully  considered.  Several 
chapters  are  devoted  to  moulding  and  condait  work.  It  also  con- 
tains se\-eral  chapters  on  the  design  of  switchboards  for  lighting 
and  power,  and  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  alternating  current  circuits.  The  calculations  and  examples  in 
the  treatment  of  both  direct  and  alternating  current  are  limited  to 
the  use  of  simple  arithmetic. 


Proceedings  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association  for  the  Year  190!^. 
Volume  8.  Publi.she<l  by  the  Asso<-iation.  33.5  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  360  pages.  Price  twenty-five 
cents. 

This  volume  contains  the  individual  papers,  committee  reports 
and  discu.ssion  of  the  two  New  York  meetings,  two  Chicago  meet- 
ings, and  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Niagara  Falls  in  October. 
Among  the  more  important  subjwts  considered  were  the  use  of  the 
storage  battery  in  connectioji  witli  signals ;  signalling  in  the  New 
York  subway ;  standard  specifications  for  mechanical  interlock- 
ing and  material  for  construction  work  (these  standards  were 
adopted  at  the  October  meeting)  :  discipline  of  trainmen  as  relat- 
ing to  automatic  bUx-k  signals;  the  semaphore  spectacle,  the  cost 
of  stopping  trains  compared  with  the  cost  of  maintenance,  opera- 
tion and  inspection  of  interlocking  plants;  circuits  for  manual 
block  signal  system ;  organization  of  the  signal  department  ;  cop- 
per-covered wire  for  signal  purposes;  circuits  for  automatic  block 
signals  for  steam  and  electric  roads;  signal  lamps,  designs,  oil 
used,  care  of,  etc. ;  observations  on  signal  lenses ;  the  roundel 
problem;   railway  telephone  service   (cost  of   line  con.st ruction). 


Proceedings  of  the  Traveling  Engineers'  .Vssociation.  Thirteenth 
.\nnual  Convention,  held  at  I'Mtroit.  September,  1905. 
F>iited  bv  Mr.  W.  O.  Thompson.  Secretary.  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
328   pages. 

Tliis  report  is  a  very  forcible  indication  of  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  association  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  lo<-omotive  operation  and  maintenance.  It 
includes  committee  rei>orts  and  discussions  of  the  following  sub- 
jecti^.  Is  the  third  man  necessary  on  the  large  type  of  modern 
locomotives;  if  so.  in  what  capacity?  Grease  as  a  lubricant  foi 
all  bearings  on  a  locomotive.  What  devices  for  and  arrangement 
of  engines  and  tenders  will  lighten  the  work  of  the  engineer  and 
firemen?  Bell  ringers,  air  senders  and  other  devices  operated  by 
compressed  air;  their  care  and  arrangemeot  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults. Tlie  following  individual  pajiers  were  presented  and  dis- 
cussed; Electric  motM-s  and  instructing  the  men  to  handle  them, 
by  E.  F.  Miller.  Inje<>tors :  modern  i)ractice.  bj*  S.  L.  Kneass. 
The  latest  makes  of  lubricators-  their  operation  and  maintenance, 
by  C-  B.  Conger.  T^e  mechanical  stoker,  by  C.  A.  Kraft.  Tht 
pLston  versus  the  slide  vah-e,  by  L.  S.  Allen. 


Biographical  Directory  of  Railway  Officials  of  .\merica.  Pub- 
li.shed  bv  the  Railway  .\ge  Companv  of  Chicago.  Cloth  bound. 
694  pages ;  6  by  8%  ins.     1906.     Price,  $3.00. 

It  is  aimed  to  present  in  a  concise  form  the  history  of  thie  pro- 
feasional  careers  of  the  officials  of  American  railroads.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  about  1,200  new  sketches  have  been  added 
which  did  not  api>ear  in  the  1901  edition,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  names  have  been  ommitted  because  of  death,  or  retire- 
ment from  the  service.  The  new  edition  also  contains  sketches  of 
the  personal  history  of  96  national  and  state  railroad  commis- 
sioners. It  is  rather  disappointing  to  find  that  the  names  of  sev- 
eral important  railway  officials  have  been  omitted,  but  this  is 
possibly  due  to  a  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  officials. 
Of  the  5,000  names  mentioned  440.  or  9.05  per  cent.,  represent  the 
ejvjineering  department  and  only  270  or  5.5  per  cent.,  are  officials 
of  the  mechanical  departments,  master  mechanics,  or  higher.  It 
would  .seem  that  the  relative  importance  of  the  rae<hanical  de- 
partment is  such  as  to  warrant  a  considerably  larger  number  of 
names.  A  careful  examination  indicates  that  while  some  master 
mechanics  are  mentioned  there  arc  a  number  who  are  widely 
known  who  are  not  mentioned,  and  there  are  a  number  of  motive 
power  officials  who  have  considerably  more  authority  than  some 
of  the  master  mechanics  mentioned  who  really  deserve  a  place- 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  future  editions  the  selection  will  be  more 
carefully  made.  In  spite  of  this  deficiency  the  volume  is  a  valu- 
able one  and  is  an  indispensable  reference  book  in  every  railway 
librar.v.  It  is  no  small  task  to  have  gathered  this  large  aiqount 
of  information  together  and  arranged  it  properly,  and  the  pub- 
lishers are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  results  of  their  labors. 
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CATALOGS. 

J.N     WRITING    iOB    TIIESK    CATALOGS    PLEASE    MENTION     THIS    I'APEB. 

Electric  Generators. — Bulletin  No.  63  from  the  Crocker- 
Wheeler  Company,  Ampere,  N.  J.,  presents  an  extensive  list  of  the 
users  of  their  direct  current  engine   type  generators. 


KoouNG  Rules.— A  handlwok  on  sheet  metal  in  building  cwi- 
structiun  issued  by  the  Merchant  &  Evan;s  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  The  latter  part  of  the  booklet  c-cmtains  instructions  as  to  the 
construction  and  application  of  iin'tal   roofs. 


.\bc  Lighting  Apparatus. — .V  40  page  bulletin.  No.  4428, 
from  the  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  is  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  cmi-sideration  of  their  various  types  of 
arc  lamps,   light   diffusing   devices   and   auxiliary    apparatus. 

Variable  Speed  Motors. — Hulletin  No.  44o0.  from  the  Gen- 
t-ral  Klettric  Company  consider.^  the  advantages  of  variable  siwed 
inotoFs  fur  use  in  connection  with  machine  tool  drives  and  illus- 
tnitt'S  .several  types  of  motors  and  (.outroliers  which  are  recom- 
iiMiideil    for    this  c]n.ss    of    work. 


Kai>ial  DiiiLLS.— The  1900  cutal(»>,'  of  the  Fosdick  Machine  Tool 
Company,  Cincinnati,  O.,  has  just  been  received.  It  contains  an 
illustrated  description  of  tlie  different  lines  of  radial  drills  and 
horizontal  boring,  drilling  and  milling  machines  made  by  them. 
Several  pages  are  devoted  to  motor  applications  to  their  radial  drills. 


IIyuraulic  Jacks.  -Sectional  catahtg  No.  80,  from  the  Watson- 
Stillmau  Company,  New  York,  describes  the  various  types  of 
hydraulic  jacks  and  auxiliary  apparatus  made  by  them.  Some  of 
tl»e  features  illustraleil  for  the  first  time  are  the  low  type  journal 
bo.\  jacks;  piiie  puilinj;,  riu^,  wedges  and  faces;  bridge  transfer 
jacks  uschI  for  adju.sting  ferry  bridges  to  the  locking  level  of  car 
floats  and   the  jack   repair  vise. 

Hollow  Stay  Bolts. — The  Falls  Hollow  Stay  Bolt  Company, 
Cuvahojja  Falls,  Uhio,  are  sending  out  a  pamphlet  which  con- 
tains a  reprint  of  a  paper  on  "Coal ;  its  uneconomic  use  and 
abuse,  generally  by  steam  makers  but  especially  by  the  railroads, 
and  how  to  save  50  per  cent.,"  which  was  presented  before  the 
St.  Louis  Kailway  Club  auil  also  a  paper  presented  before  the 
New  York  Kailrond  Club,  on  "The  Quality  and  Utility  of  Solid, 
Flexible  and  Hollow  StayboiL>s  in  Iron  and  Copper."  Both  of 
ihese  pai>ers  were  written  by  Mr.  John  Livingstone. 

Fouu-Cylikdeb  Balanced  Compounds. — This  is  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  th«'  American  Locomotive  Company,  contain- 
ing a  piiper  read  before  the  Hallway  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  by  Mr. 
F.  J.  Cole,  mechanical  engineer.  It  opens  with  a  di-scussion  of 
tlie  advantages  of  this  type  of  locomotive  and  its  development  is 
considered  from  its  earliest  stages  to  the  present  time.  A  num- 
ber of  diagrams  from  early  patent  specifications  are  presented. 
The  different  forms  of  crank  axles  are  also  illustrated  and  con- 
sidered. Several  engravings  illustrating  the  more  well  known 
English,  French  and  American  four-cylinder  compounds  are  pre- 
sented and  the  Cole  system  receives  prominent  mention. 

Galenoabs  fob  1906. — Attractive  calendars  have  been  received 
from  the  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Company,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. ;  H. 
B.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  I'a. ;  The  Jeffrey  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Columbus,  O. ;  Greene,  TAveed  &  Co.,  17  Murray 
street,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  Palmetto  packing ;  Star  Brass  Man- 
ufacturing CJompany,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool 
Company,  Cleveland.  On  the  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  calendar  is 
a  copy  of  A.  G.  Gow's  famous  painting  entitled  "Washington's 
Farewell  to  His  Generals."  The  Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
l»any*8  calendar  hits  a  splendid  repnxluction  of  a  beautiful  painting 
by  A.  Asti. 


Latues. — Catalog  "R"  has  just  been  is.sued  by  the  Lodge  & 
Shipley  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  O.  The  details  of 
their  improved  engine  lathes  are  illustrated  and  described,  and 
the  various  sizes  of  these  lathes,  from  14  to  48  ins.,  are  illustrates] 
and  tables  of  their  leading  diin<>nsion.s  are  presented.  A  24-in. 
turret  chucking  lathe,  a  24-in  extra  heavy  screw  maclilne  and  a 
combinaticMi  24-in.  turret  engine  lathe  are  also  illustrated.  Sev- 
«TiiiI  pages  are  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  patent  head  lathe 
and  tables  of  dimensions  of  the  various  sizes  of  this  line  of  lathes 
are  given,  'ibe  various  attachments,  which  are  not  regularly 
fiirnished  with  the  lathes,  are  described  and  several  typical  motor 
applications  are  sbowu. 


Detroit  Locomotive  Lubbicatobs. — The  Detroit  Lubricator 
Company,  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  just  published  a  pamphlet  de- 
scriptive of  their  new  type  of  locomotive  lubricator  represented  by 
the  "Detroit"  No.  21.  This  lubricator  occupies  25  per  cent,  less 
•"pace  in  the  cab  and  has  40  per  cent,  less  parts,  35  per  cent,  less 
varieties  of  i)arts  and  85  per  cent,  less  metal  joints  than  the  older 
type  of  lubricator.  It  has  a  sight  feed  glass  that  will  not  break 
and  the  oil  is  maintained  at  a  uniform  temperature  and  will 
not  chill.  The  pamphlet  considers  the  advantages  of  this  new 
type,  describes  its  construction  and  gives  directions  for  operating 
it.  A  number  of  pages  are  devoted  to  helpful  hints  and  other  in- 
formation which  will  prove  of  considerable  interest  and  value  to 
those  interested  in  this  subject. 

Gas  Engines. — The  Westinghouse  Companies'  Publishing  De- 
partment has  issued  reprints  of  two  important  pamphlets ;  one 
of  them,  No.  1017.  contains  an  article  on  "Notes  on  the  Design 
of  I^rge  Gas  Engines  With  Si>ecial  Reference  to  Railway  Work," 
by  Mr.  Arthur  West,  and  also  a  paper  on  the  "Application  of  Gas 
I'ower  to  Electric  Railway  Service,"  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Bibbins.  Both 
of  these  papers  were  presented  before  the  American  Street  and 
Interurban  Railway  Association  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention. 
September,  1905.  Bulletin  No.  1018  contains  a  reprint  of  an 
article,  which  appeared  in  Casskr'/i  Magazine,  on  "Gas  Power  for 
High  Pressure  Oity  Fire  Service."  This  article,  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Bibbins,  considers  the  Philadelphia  high  pressure  pumping  sta- 
tion. 


NOTES. 


Grkkne,  Tweed  &  Company. — In  order  to  acc-ommodate  their 
growing  business  this  company  has  found  it  necea.sary  to  remove 
to  larger  quarters  at  109  Duane  St..  New  York  City. 

II.  W.  Johns-Makvili.e  Company. — The  increasing  business 
of  this  company  has  made  necessary  the  establishment  of  two 
new  dt'partments  at  the  main  offices  in  New  York;  one  of  these, 
known,  as  the  railroad  department,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
Mr.  J.  E.  Meek.  An  export  department  has  been  organized,  un- 
der the  management  of  Mr.  Wui.  Angevine,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  handling  of  the  large  foreign  business. 

CiiicAco  Pneumatic  Tool  Company. — Mr.  Wilbur  H.  Traver. 
connected  with  the  Rand  Drill  Company  for  twelve  years,  as 
manager  of  the  Chicago  territory  and  as  manager  of  the  railroad 
department  of  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Drill  Companies,  has  taken  a 
position  with  the  above  company  as  manager  of  their  minmg 
and  contract  deimrtments.  He  will  devote  his  time  principally 
to  the  sjile  of  air  compressors,  rock  drills  and  mining  machinery. 

Railway  .\ppliances  Company*. — This  company  announces 
that  is  has  i)urcha.sed  and  will  operate  the  busine.ss  of  Pedrick 
&  .Vyer,  at  PlainfieJd,  N.  J.,  also  that  it  has  taken  the  sales  agency 
for  the  Elastic  Nut.  manufactured  by  the  National  Elastic  Nut 
Company  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Mr.  Sheldon  E.  Bent,  who  for 
the  past  six  or  seven  years  has  been  superintendent  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  Oceanic,  of  Mexico,  and  general  superintendent  of  the 
Vera  Cruz  and  Pacific,  will  hereafter  be  connected  with  the  track 
department. 


Wm.  B.  Scaikk  &  Sons  Company. — This  company,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, announces  that  they  have  secured  the  following  contracts: 
A  structuraJ  steel  boiler  house  for  the  Washington  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  Star  Junction,  Pa,  The  construction  and  erection  of 
steel  frame  buildings  required  by  the  Firth-Sterling  Steel  Com- 
pany for  their  new  ordnance  plant  at  Washington,  D.  C.  A 
large  amount  of  structural  steel  work  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  new  plant  of  the  New  York  State  Steel  Company  at 
Buffalo,   N.  Y. 


Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company. — The  annual  report  to 
the  sto<kholders  of  this  company  indicates  a  very  satisfactory  con- 
dition of  affairs.  In  addition  to  the  4  per  cent,  dividend  for  the 
year,  $31.5,134.39  has  been  carried  to  the  surplus  account  as 
additional  working  capital,  required  on  account  of  the  enlarged 
scope  of  operations  and  the  increased  volume  of  business.  During 
the  past  year  the  Consolidated  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Ltd., 
of  Tx>ndon,  has  been  developing  the  organization  of  the  Fraser- 
burgh plant  in  Scotland,  until  it  is  at  the  present  time  running 
to  its  full  capacity.  The  International  Compressed  Air  &  Elec- 
tric Company,  Berlin,  has  been  organized.  The  Philadelphia 
Pneumatic  Tool  Company  of  Philadelphia  has  been  acquired,  as  has 
also  the  business  and  plant  of  the  Canadian  Pneumatic  Tool  Com' 
pany,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal,  Canada. 
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SOUTH  ALTCXJNA  FOUNDRIES. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


The  wheel  and  grey  iron  foundries  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  were  formerly  located  at  Altoona  in  connection  with 
the  locomotive  repair  department.  They  were  old  and  not 
equipped  with  modern  facilities,  were  entirely  too  small  and 
the  space  occupied  by  them  was  badly  needed  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  locomotive  repair  department.  A  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  output  of  the  foundries  is  used  by 
this  department  at  Altoona,  and  the  amount  of  material  re- 
ceived and  shipped  to  other  parts  of  the  system,  by  the 
foundries,  is  so  great  as  to  make  it  advisable  to  have  them 
entirely  separated  from  other  departments  and  located  so 
that  good  shipping  facilities  are  afforded  to  all  parts  of  the 
system.  To  Increase  the  output  and  to  operate  with  greater 
economy  it  was  necessary  to  build  an  entirely  new  plant.  As 
foundry  work  is  purely  a  manufacturing  proposition,  and  as 
the  combined  foundries  were  of  such  magnitude  as  to  require 
a  separate  department,  it  was  decided  to  remove  them  to 
South  Altoona,  about  two  miles  from  the  Altoona  shops.  It 
is  proposed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  concentrate  the  foundry 
work  for  the  entire  system  at  this  point. 

This  new  plant,  at  present,  consists  of  a  wheel  foundry, 
grey  iron  foundry,  machine  shop  and  material  building,  pat- 
tern shop,  power  house  and  a  handsome  two-story  brick,  40x60 


ft.,  oflace  building.  It  is  located  on  a  plot  of  ground  5,500  ft. 
long  and  of  an  average  width  of  900  ft.,  extending  alongside 
the  single-track  HoUidaysburg  branch,  which  connects  Altoona 
to  the  low  grade  freight  line,  extending  between  Galitzin  and 
Huntingdon,  at  HoUidaysburg.  This  plot  is  large  enough  to 
provide,  if  necessary,  for  a  generous  extension  of  the  present 
foundries  and  also  for  the  future  addition  of  brass  and  cast- 
steel  foundries.  The  details  of  the  design  and  operation  of 
the  plant  were  carefully  worked  out  by  the  railroad  company, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  plant  of  its  kind  in 
this  country. 

WHEEL   FOUNDBY. 

The  wheel  foundry  has  a  capacity  of  900  wheels  per  day, 
which  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  wheel  foundry  under 
one  roof  in  this  country.  It  is  a  steel  frame  brick  building. 
The  interior  is  a  single  room  600  ft.  long  and  186  ft,  wide, 
with  no  divisions  between  the  moulding  floors,  annealing  pits 
and  cleaning  rooms,  but  with  a  space  60x410  ft.  enclosed  for 
the  cupola,  sand  storage,  core  and  wash  rooms.  These  rooms 
have  brick  partitions.  The  long  side  of  the  building  is  di- 
vided into  thirteen  46-ft.  bays;  each  bay  has  nine  roof  trusses, 
spaced  23  ft.  apart.  The  trusses  are  independent  of  the  walls 
and  partitions  and  are  supported  by  steel  columns  arranged 
in  fourteen  longitudinal  and  nine  transverse  rows.  The  side 
walls  are  composed  very  largely  of  glass,  and  the  monitors, 
which  extend  across  each  section  of  the  building,  have  sky- 
lights their  entire  length,  so  that  the  day-lighting  Is  excellent. 
The  monitors  are  wide  and  high  and  equipped  with  swinging 
sash,  thus  affording  splendid  ventilation. 

Referring  to  the  floor  plan  of  the  building  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  arrangement  is  symmetrical  about  the  centre  trans- 
verse axis.  With  the  exception  of  the  cleaning  rooms  and 
annealing  pits  at  each  end  of  the  foundry,  it  is,  however,  made 
up  of  three  complete  divisions,  each  consisting  of  a  pair  of 
86-in.  Paxson-Colliau  type  cupolas  and  twelve  25-wheel  mould- 
ing floors,  each  served  by  an  independent  trolley  or  hoist, 
but  all  dependent  upon  a  system  of  longitudinal  cable  cars 
for  the  delivery  of  the  molten  iron  and  for  the  removal  of 
the  wheels  to  the  annealing  pits  at  each  end  of  the  moulding 
floor.  Each  of  these  three  divisions  is  practically  independent 
of  the  others. 

The  compact  and  efficient  working  of  the  wheel  foundry  can 
probably  be  best  understood  by  following  the  course  of  the 
raw  material  from  the  storage  yard  until  it  reaches  the  ship- 
ping platform  in  the  shape  of  a  finished  wheel.  Referring  to 
the  general  plan  of  the  plant  it  will  be  seen  that  the  storage 
space  between  the  wheel  and  grey  iron  foundries,  and  adjacent 
to  the  former,  is  divided  into  three  sections  corresponding  to 
the  divisions  of  the  wheel  foundry.  The  supplies  are  deliv- 
ered on  the  standard  gauge  tracks  and  are  distributed 
throughout  the  plant  by  small  cars  on  the  narrow  gauge 
tracks.  Coal  and  coke  are  unloaded  by  gravity  from  hopper- 
bottom  cars  into  the  bins  underneath  the  long  trestle. 

Small  flat  cars  are  loaded  by  hand  with  the  required  class 
of  pig-iron,  are  then  pushed  on  the  scale  in  the  weighing 
room,  where  the  proper  amount  of  broken  car  wheels  is  added 
to  make  up  a  load  of  2  tons.  The  car  is  then  pushed  on  to  the 
platform  of  the  hydraulic  plunger  elevator,  5  tons  capacity,  in 
the  cupola  room,  and  is  raised  to  the  charging  floor,  pushed 
alongside  one  of  the  two  cupolas  and  its  contents  charged  by 
hand.    Each  of  the  cupolas  has  a  capacity  of  12  tons  per  hour. 

Near  each  scale  house  is  a  wheel  breaker  where  old  wheels 
are  broken  by  a  1,700-lb.  hammer  falling  19  ft.  on  a  concave 
anvil  block  imbedded  in  the  ground.  The  weight  is  raised  by 
hydraulic  power.  The  breaker  is  enclosed  in  a  steel  frame 
structure  8  ft.  6  Ins.  by  15  ft.  The  outside  covering  Is  corru- 
gated iron  laid  on  white  pine.  On  the  Inside  there  is  a  2-In. 
oak  lining  13  ft  high  and  this  Is  covered  with  y^-in.  steel 
plate  for  a  height  of  8  ft 

Two  of  the  cupolas  are  provided  with  Sturtevant  No.  10 
blowers  driven  by  60  h.p.  motors,  and  the  other  four  are  pro- 
vided with  55-in.  Sirrooco  blowers  furnished  by  Davidson  & 
Company,  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  driven  by  60  h.p.  Westinghouse 
motors.    Each  blower  Is  enclosed  In  a  small  room. 
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The  core  room  is  located  between 
two  of  the  cupola  rooms  and  is 
equipped  with  two  sets  of  three  ovens; 
a  coke  furnace  underneath  each  oven 
is  fired  from  a  pit  under  the  core 
room  floor,  and  has  two  flues  which 
deliver  the  gases  to  the  rear  corners 
of  the  oven,  where  they  rise,  pass  up 
through  the  shelves  at  the  back  to  the 
top  and  then  return  to  the  floor  and 
to  the  outlet  at  the  lower  front  corner. 
In  the  centre  of  each  oven  is  a  verti- 
cal shaft  with  collars  which  support 
seven  shelves  of  3/16-in.  perforated 
tank  steel  10  ft.  6  ins.  in  diameter  and 
spaced  13%  ins.  apart.  The  shelves 
are  mounted  on  ball  bearings  and  re- 
volve independently.  Between  the  two 
sets  of  ovens  is  a  40x28xl0-ft.  (550-ton) 
sand  bin  with  wooden  walls  2*4  ins. 
thick,  supported  by  an  outside  steel 
frame  work  of  12-in.  I  beams. 

The  sand  for  the  moulders'  use  is 
stored  In  a  40-ft.  9-in.  x  82-ft.  3-ln  x 
12-ft.  (1,840-ton)  bin.  The  sand  is 
sifted  by  an  electrically  driven  ma- 
chine manufactured  by  the  Fairbanks 
Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  is  de- 
livered to  the  moulding  floor  in  wheel- 
barrows. 

Each  bay  In  the  foundry  proper  cov- 
ers one  unit  of  four  moulders'  floors, 
each  of  which  is  11  ft.  wide,  extend- 
ing across  the  foundry,  and  has  on 
the  centre  line  a  pair  of  rails  24  ins. 
apart,  upon  which  25  flasks  are  set. 
There  are  thirty-six  of  these  rows, 
which  give  a  maximum  capacity  of 
900  wheels  per  day,  assuming  that 
one  is  obtained  from  each  flask.  Over 
each  row  of  moulds  is  a  specially  de- 
signed Sprague  electric  trolley  hoist. 
These  hoists  run  on  12-ln.  I  beam 
tracks,  and  both  the  hoisting  and 
traversing  operations  are  controlled 
by  one  handle,  which  can  be  reached 
from  the  floor,  and  is  so  arranged  that 
if  desired  both  operations  may  be  car- 
ried on  at  the  same  time.  They  have 
several  hoisting  speeds,  ranging  from 
16  to  75  ft.  per  minute,  and  a  range 
of  traversing  speeds  up  to  400  ft,  per 
minute.  The  nominal  capacity  Is  a 
lift  of  1,000  lbs.  at  60  ft.  per  minute. 
The  tracks  for  these  hoists  extend  be- 
yond the  line  of  flasks  and  over  the 
narrow  gauge  tracks  at  each  end  of 
the  moulding  floor. 

Each  pair  of  cupolas  discharges  into 
a  reservoir  of  14,000  lbs.  capacity, 
consisting  of  a  brick-lined  steel  shell 
mounted  on  trunnions.  These  reser- 
voirs are  tilted  by  a  chain  which 
passes  over  a  sheave  on  the  end  of  the 
trunnion  shaft  and  Is  operated  by  an 
hydraulic  cylinder  located  underneath 
the  bed-plate  and  controlled  by  a  valve 
conveniently  placed.  In  front  of  «ach 
of  these  reservoirs  Is  a  narrow  gauge 
track  upon  which  four  small  ladle 
cars  coupled  together  are  operated 
by     a    cable     driven     by    a     reversl- 
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PLAN   AND   SIDE  ELEVATION   OF   WHEEL   POUNDBY. 


END  VIEW   AND  TBANSVEBSE   SECTION   TIIBOUGII   THE    MOULDING   FLO  OB   AND  CUPOLA  BOOM. 


PABT    LONGITUDINAL    SECTION    AT   ONE    END   OF    FOUNDBT, 

WHEEL  FOUNDRY,  SOUTH  ALTOONA— PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 
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HOT  WHEEL   CAB. 

ble  electric  motor.  Each  car  consists  of  a  shallow 
Steel  shell  or  box  mounted  on  four  wheels  and  designed 
to  carry  a  1,000-lb.  ladle  on  each  end.  The  reservoir  is 
so  arranged  that  the  flow  from  the  cupola  does  not  have  to 
be  stopped  while  it  is  being  tilted  to  supply  the  pouring  ladles. 
As  soon  as  the  pouring  ladles,  each  of  1,000-lbs.  capacity, 
on  the  four  cars,  have  been  filled,  they  are  run  oppo- 
site the  set  of  four  rows  of  moulds  which  are  to  be  poured  oft. 


COKE  OVEN. 

The  cars  are  spaced  the  same  distance  apart  as  the  rows  of 
moulds,  and  the  ladles  therefore  stop  directly  under  the  four 
hoists.  As  soon  as  the  ladles  have  been  removed  the  cars 
are  moved  to  another  set  of  moulds,  where  they  pick  up 
the  empty  ladles  which  they  had  previously  delivered  and 
return  to  the  reservoir.  As  each  train  of  cars  takes  care  of 
three  units  of  four  moulding  floors,  they  are  in  continual 
operation  during  the  process  of  pouring  off. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  foundry  from  the  cupolas  are 
two  duplicate  haulage  systems  parallel  to  each  other  and  close 
together,  upon  which  the  cars  which  deliver  the  wheels  from 
the  moulding  floors  to  the  annealing  pits  are  operated.  Two 
trains  of  four  cars  each,  spaced  11  ft.,  centre  to  centre,  operate 
on  each  track.  As  soon  as  the  flasks  have  been  uncovered  the 
wheels  are  removed  and  placed  on  the  cars  by  the  trolley 
lioists.  The  four  cars  are  loaded  at  the  same  time.  The 
wheel  Is  laid  on  an  angle  iron  ring  supported  at  four  points 
from  the  framing  of  the  car  and  having  an  Inclined  platform, 
or  chute  under  it,  so  that  the  sand  can  fall  freely  through 
the  ring  and  frame  and  be  delivered  by  gravity  to  the  floor 
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outside  of  the  track  iand  iu  a  convenient  position  to  be  re-  sets  of  four,  are  removed  by  the  four  hoists  and  are  placed 
moved  without  interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  trains,  in  the  annealing  pits,  the  cars  returning  for  another  load. 
The  trains  are  operated  by  a  controller  located  in  a  cage  An  ingenious  and  special  design  of  tongs  developed  at  Altoona 
near  the  annealing  pits  and  high  enough  above  the  floor  to  is  used  for  lifting  the  wheels  from  the  cars  and  depositing 
furnish  a  good  view  for  the  full  length  of  the  track.  them    in    the    annealing    pits    or    for    removing    them    from 

the  pits.  These  tongs  consist 
of  two  bent  links  hinged  near 
the  bottom  of  the  frame  work, 
the  lower  end  of  the  links  or 
jaws  extending  below  the 
frame.  The  upper  ends  of  the 
links  are  joined  by  toggle 
links,  and  these  toggle  links 
are  connected  by  a  pin,  which 
is  guided  by  a  slot  in  thfe 
frame  work  and  one  end  of 
which  projects  beyond  the 
side  of  the  frame.  A  latch 
having  a  horizontal  arm  at 
the  bottom  and  with  a  hook 
on  the  side  of  the  ver- 
tical arm  is  hinged  near 
VIEW  OF  THK  WHEEL  FOUNDRY  SHOwixo  STORAGE  PLATFORNF.  the     bottom     of     the     frame 

The  two  annealing  pits,  41x140  ft.,  have  an  inside  depth  of     work   in    such   a    position   that   the  hook   may   extend    over 


about  17  ft.  The  masonry  retaining  walls,  which  enclose 
each  side  of  the  pits,  rise  about  8  ft.  above  the  foundry  floor. 
The  bottom  of  the  pit  is  covered  with  6  ins.  of  concrete, 
sloping  toward  one  corner,  for  drainage.  Four  rows  of  25- 
sheet  steel  brick-lined  cylinders,  40  ins.  inside  diameter  and 
16  ft.  high,  each  having  a  capacity  of  25  wheels,  are  supported 
on  concrete  platforms  or  benches  18  ins.  above  the  bottom  of 
the  pit,  and  spaced  11  ft.,  centre  to  centre.  The  tanks  are 
made  of  %-in.  steel,  are  lined  with  6  ins.  of  fire  brick  and  are 
spaced  about  18  ins.  apart.  The  space  between  the  platforms 
is  filled  with  coarse  broken  stone,  between  the  tanks  is  a  layer 


the  pin  at  the  toggle  connection  and  thus  hold  the  jaws 
closed.  As  the  jaws  are  lowered  into  the  cored  hole  in  the 
wheel  a  vertical  pin,  which  is  carried  In  a  guide  and  extends 
below  the  frame  work,  comes  in  contact  with  the  hub  of  the 
wheel,  forces   the  horizontal  arm  of  the  latch  upward,  thus 


WHEEL  TONGS. 

of  fine  stone,  and  above  this  green  and  burnt  sand  to  the  top 
of  the  walls. 

Extending  over  each  annealing  pit  Is  a  traveling  crane 
having  a  span  of  44  ft.  and  a  capacity  of  4,000  lbs.  This  crane 
has  four  Independent  hoists,  spaced  11  ft  apart,  each  driven 
by  a  714  h.p.  motor,  controlled  separately  from  the  cab.  The 
crane  is  operated  by  a  10  h.p.  motor  and  traverses  at  a  speed 
of  500  ft,  per  minute.  The  hoists  operate  at  speeds  up  to  100 
ft.  per  minute.  There  Is  a  spare  hoist  on  the  bridge  and  an 
extra  motor  for  traversing  which  can  quickly  be  connected  up 
in  case  the  regular  motors  should  get  out  of  order. 

The  wheels  from  the  moulding  floor,  which  are  delivered  In 


WHEEL   TONGS. 

throwing  the  hook  which  locks  the  toggle  connection  to  the 
right.  As  the  tongs  are  hoisted  the  lower  jaws  are  forced 
outward  and  firmly  grip  the  wheel.  Near  the  top  of  the  frame 
work  la  hinged  an  auxiliary  latch  with  an  extended  arm,  by 
which  it  may  be  thrown  in  or  out  of  operation.  Before  lower- 
ing the  wheel  Into  the  annealing  pit  this  auxiliary  latch  is 
thrown  over  so  that  when  the  wheel  strikes  the  bottom  tije 
toggle  closes  and  the  auxiliary  latch  engages  the  pin  and 
prevents  the  tongs  from  again  griping  the  wheel. 
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MOULDING    FLOOB.    SOUTH    ALTOO.XA    WHEEL    FOUNDRY. 


1  i 
Liiil  Elf\;iti  111 


>>1        I" 


HOT  UlltlX  c.\n. 
Kacli      car     consists     of     u     shallow 


tile  electric  motor, 
stotl  slull  or  box  mounted  on  four  wheels  and  designed 
to  earry  a  l.ooO-lb.  ladle  on  each  end.  The  reservoir  is 
so  arransod  that  thp  How  from  th<>  <  upola  does  not  have  to 
be  slopued  while  it  is  being  tilted  to  supply  the  i>ouring  ladles. 
A.s  ?oon  as  the  pourins  ladles,  eaeh  of  l.OOO-lhs.  eaj)a<iiy. 
on  the  four  eftrs.  hftve  been  filled,  they  are  nin  oi.po 
Site  the  set  of  four  rows  of  moulds  which  are  to  be  poured  off. 


CORE  OVEN. 

The  cars  are  spaced  the  same  distance  a[)art  as  the  rows  of 
moulds,  and  the  ladles  therefore  stop  directly  under  the  four 
hoists.  As  soon  as  the  ladles  have  been  removed  the  cars 
are  moved  to  another  .set  of  moulds,  where  they  pick  up 
the  empty  ladles  which  they  had  previously  delivered  and 
return  to  the  re.servoir.  As  each  train  of  cars  takes  care  of 
three  units  of  four  moulding  floors,  they  are  in  continual 
operation  during  the  process  of  pouring:  off. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  foundry  from  the  cupolas  are 
two  duplicate  haulage  systems  parallel  to  each  other  and  close 
together,  upon  which  the  cars  which  deliver  the  wheels  from 
the  moulding  floors  to  the  annealing  pits  are  operated.  Two 
trains  of  four  cars  each,  spaced  11  ft.,  centre  to  centre,  operate 
on  each  track.  As  soon  as  the  flasks  have  been  uncovered  the 
wheels  are  removed  and  placed  on  the  cars  by  the  trolley 
iioist."?.  Tiie  four  cars  are  loaded  nt  the  same  time.  The 
wheel  is  laid  on  an  angle  iron  ling  sui»i)Orted  at  four  points 
from  the  framing  of  th*-  ear  and  having  an  Inclined  platform 
or  chute  under  it.  so  that  th<'  sand  can  fall  freely  through 
the  ring  and  frame  and  be  delivered  by  gr^tvity  to  the  floor 
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outside  of  tho  track  aud  in  a  coiivi-iiient  position  to  be  re- 
inoved  witliout  interfering  witii  the  uperation  of  the  trains. 
The  trains  are  operated  by  a  controller  located  In  a  cage 
near  the  annealing  pits  and  high  enough  above  the  floor  to 
furnish  a  good  view  for  the  full  length  of  the  track. 


Vl^\^     <il       I  111.     WllKKl-     nil   M»U\      >11i>\V1M.     nI«>HA(, 

The  two  annealing  pits,  41x140  ft.,  have  an  inside  depth  of 
about  17  ft.  The  masonry  retaining  walls,  which  enclose 
each  side  of  the  pits,  rise  about  S  ft.  above  the  foundry  floor. 
The  bottom  of  the  pit  is  covered  with  C  ins.  of  concrete, 
.sloping  toward  one  corner,  for  drainage.  Four  rows  of  25- 
sheet  steel  brick-lined  cylinders,  40  ins.  inside  diameter  and 
10  ft.  high,  each  having  a  capat  ity  of  25  wheels,  are  supported 
on  concrete  platforms  or  benches  IS  ins.  above  the  bottom  of 
the  pit,  and  spaced  11  ft.,  centre  to  centre.  The  tanks  are 
made  of  v.s-in,  steel,  are  lined  with  C  ins.  of  fire  brick  and  are 
spa<ed  about  18  ins.  apart  The  space  between  the  platforms 
is  filled  with  coarse  broken  stone,  between  the  tanks  is  a  layer 


s«ns  of  four,  arc  removed  by  J  he  four  hoists  and  aw  jdaced 
in  the  annealing  pits,  the  cars  i-eturning  for  another  load. 
An  ingenious  and  special  design  of  tongs  developed  at  Alioona 
is  used  for  lifting  the  wheels  from  the  cars  and  depositing 
them   Jn    the    annealing    pits    or    for    removing    them    from 

the  pits.  These  tongs  consist 
of  two  bent  links  hinged  near 
the  bottom  of  the  frame  work, 
the  lower  end  of  the  links  or 
jaws  extending  below  the 
frame.  The  upper  ends  of  the 
links  are  joined -bsF  toggle 
links,  and  these  toggle  links 
are  conu<'cted  by  a  pin,  whi<h 
i.s  guided  by  a  slot  in  th<- 
frame  work  and  one  end  of 
whi»-h  projects  heyond  .-tlie 
side  of  the  frame.  A  latch 
having  a  horizontal  arm  at 
the  bottom  and  with  a  hook 
on  the  side  of  tli<-  ver- 
tical arm  is  hinged  near 
I    CI  AJioKM.  the     bottom     of     the     frame 

work  in  siK-h  a  position  that  the  hook  may  extend  over 
the  pin  at  the  tc^gle  connection  and  thus  hold  the  jaws 
closed.  As  the  jaws  are  lowered  into  the  cored  hole  In  the 
wheel  a  vertical  pin.  which  is  carried  in  a  ;^iiide  and  extends 
below  the  frame  woik.  comes  in  contact  with  the  hub  of  the 
wheel,   font's    the  faorizuntul   arm   of   the   lat«h   upward,  thu.s 


4^atV->ti  I 
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of  fine  stone,  and  above  this  green  and  burnt  sand  to  the  top 
of  the  walls. 

Extending  over  each  annealing  pit  fe  a  traveling  crane 
having  a  span  of  44  ft.  and  a  capacity  of  4,000  lbs.  This  crane 
has  four  Independent  hoists,  spaced  11  ft.  apart,  each  driven 
by  a  1%  h.p.  motor,  controlled  separately  from  the  cab.  The 
crane  is  operated  by  a  10  h.p.  motor  and  traverses  at  a  speed 
of  500  ft.  per  minute.  The  hoists  operate  at  speeds  up  to  100 
fl.  per  minute.  Tiiere  is  a  spare  hoist  on  the  bridge  and  an 
extra  motor  for  Iravorsinjj  whicli  can  (luickly  be  connected  ui) 
in  case  the  regular  motors  should  get  otit  of  order, 

The  wheels  from. the. moulding  floor,  which  «rc;.4eU¥ere(l  In 
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throwing  the  hook  whi<h  locks  the  toggle  connection  to  the 
x'ight.  As  the  tongs  are  hoisted  the  lower  jaws  are  forced 
outward  and  firmly  grip  the  wheel.  Near  the  top  of  the  frame 
work  is  hinged  an  auxiliary  latch  with  an  extended  arm,  by 
which  it  may  be  thrown  in  or  out  of  operation.  Before  lower- 
ing the  wheel  into  the  annealing  pit  this  auxiliary  latch  u 
thrown  over  so  that  when  the  wheel  strikes  the  bottom  lUe 
toggle  closes  and  the  auxiliary  latch  engages  the  pin  and 
prevents  the  tongs  from  again  griping  the  wheeL 
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After  remaining  in  the  annealing  pits  five  days  the  wheels 
are  taken  out  and  delivered  to  the  cleaning  floor  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  pits  from  the  track  on  which  they  are  delivered, 
and  after  they  have  been  cleaned,  inspected  and  measured  are 
rolled  to  the  storage  platform,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the 
cleaning  floor,  is  38  ft.  wide,  extends  along  the  full  length  of 
the  foundry,  and  is  4  ft.  above  the  top  of  the  shipping  track,  so 
that  the  wheels  can  be  rolled  directly  into  the  cars.  This 
storage  platform  will  hold  about  5,000  wheels. 

The  method  of  carrying  the  stacks  through  the  roofs  of  the 
foundry  buildings  in  order  to  provide  a  generous  air  space 
around  them  and  protect  the  roof  from  heat,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  out  rain  and  snow,  is  a  very  ingenious  one,  and 
is  illustrated  in  detail  on  the  accompanying  engravings.  The 
dimension  X  is  derived  from  the  following  formula:  Diameter 
of  the  stack  plus  22  times  the  pitch  of  the  roof  in  12  ins. 
divided  by  12.  The  other  dimensions  shown  are  the  same  for 
different  roof  pitches  and  for  all  diameters  of  stacks  except 
the  very  large  ones.  For  very  large  diameter  stacks,  such 
as  for  the  wheel  foundry  cupola,  which  are  about  7  ft.  3  ins. 
in  diameter  where  they  pass  through  the  roof,  a  thicker  plate 


STANDARDIZING  LOCOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT. 


Can.\dian  Pacific  Raiiavav. 


METHOD    OF    CAKBYING    STACKS    TUBOUGU    THE    BOOF. 

Is  used  for  the  circular  bands,  and  they  are  reinforced  by 
light  steel  angles  riveted  at  both  the  top  and  bottom.  Other 
details  and  dimensions  are  also  varied  slightly  to  furnish  the 
requisite  strength  and  stiffness. 

The  building  is  heated  by  the  Sturtevant  system.  The  hot 
air  pipes  are  carried  above  the  roof  trusses  and  branch  pipes 
deliver  the  air  near  the  floor  level  at  the  columns. 

Enclosed  arc  lights  are  hung  close  to  the  roof  trusses.  For 
lighting  the  storage  platform  and  the  storage  yards,  enclosed 
arc  lights  are  hung  from  the  exterior  walls  of  the  buildings. 
At  each  end  of  the  foundry  there  is  a  44x48  ft.  wash  room, 
which  includes  a  dressing  room  with  expanded  metal  lockers, 
a  toilet  room  with  porcelain  fixtures,  50  porcelain  washbasins, 
a  row  of  6  shower  baths,  which  are  supplied  with  both  hot 
and  cold  water. 

MACIMXE  SHOP  AND   MATEBIAI.  BUILDING. 

The  machine  shop  and  material  building  is  of  brick  and 
about  COxlOO  ft.  About  one-third  of  it  is  used  as  a  machine 
shop,  the  work  consi.sting  largely  of  the  making  of  car  wheel 
chills.  The  rest  of  the  building  is  used  for  the  storage  of  fire 
clay,  fire  brick  and  manganese,  and  small  portions  are  parti- 
tioned off  for  a  smith  shop  and  an  oil  house. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TiBE  TuBMKG. — I  make  it  a  rule  and  hope  that  I  get  those 
lesults  in  our  shop,  that  there  must  be  no  full  set  of  tires 
turned  on  any  engine  without  one  of  those  tires  shows  a 
witness  mark.  That  is  supposed  to  be  the  smallest  tire  of 
the  set.  By  witness  mark  I  mean  that  there  must  be  a  black 
spot,  perhaps  as  large  as  your  finger  that  the  tool  has  not 
touched. — Mr.  A.  E.  Manchester,  Western  Raihcay  Club. 


The  locomotive  equipment  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
like  that  of  all  roads  of  similar  age  and  size,  consists  of  a 
miscellaneous  and  very  varied  collection  of  old,  middle-aged  and 
new  power,  and  contains  examples  of  practically  every  step 
in  locomotive  development  from  the  time  the  road  was  first 
incorporated.  This  road  has,  however,  for  years  past,  kept  in 
mind  the  advantages  obtained  from  a  proper  standardization 
of  as  many  parts  of  a  locomotive  as  possible,  even  though  the 
type  of  engine  as  a  whole  may  vary,  and  in  establishing  a 
new  and  heavier  series  .^of  engines  which  are  designed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  present  time,  the  motive  power  department 
of  this  road  has  carried  out  this  principle  by  making  as  many 
locomotive  parts  as  possible,  interchangeable  between  such 
classes  of  locomotives  as  conditions  of  design,  construction 
and  operation  would  permit. 

In  undertaking  the  work  it  was  clearly  recognized  that  there 
was  a  limit  beyond  which  standards  would  become  as  great 
an  evil  as  their  entire  absence,  and  so  a  careful  study  of  all 
affecting  conditions  was  made  in  every  case  to  determine  just 
how  far  to  carry  the  work.  This  resulted,  in  some  cases,  of 
a  part  being  standard  for  only  one  or  two  classes  and  some- 
what modified  for  others,  and  in  other  cases  of  it  being  stand- 
ard for  all  engines.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  standardization 
has  been  carried  much  farther  than  has  been  done  heretofore, 
and  some  parts  have  been  brought  to  a  standard  basis  which 
have  formerly  been  considered  to  be  outside  the  practical 
range.    The  cylinders  and  valve  motion  are  examples  of  this. 

Another  factor  which  also  had  a  direct  influence  on  the 
final  result  was  the  fact  that  it  was  advisable,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, without  affecting  their  value  for  future  work,  to  retain 
many  old  parts  which  had  been  satisfactory  and  could  with 
a  small  change  be  made  to  serve  on  several  different  classes. 

With  these  governing  features  in  mind,  a  very  complete  set 
of  standard  locomotive  parts  have  been  adopted,  which,  while 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  strictly  maintained  on  new 
power  for  the  next  five  years,  are  also  interchangeable  on  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  the  older  engines. 

The  locomotive  equipment  of  this  road  consists  of  1,075  loco- 
motives divided  into  47  different  classes,  each  class  having 
from  1  to  94  engines,  and  in  many  cases  being  divided  into 
a  number  of  sub-classes.  It  includes  simple  engines  having 
cylinders  varying  from  15  by  24  ins.  to  21  by  28  ins.,  and  boiler 
pressures  from  130  to  210  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  There  are  included 
321  two-cylinder  compound  locomotives,  which  is  probably  a 
greater  number  than  will  be  found  on  any  railroad  in  this 
country.  These  have  cylinders  varying  from  19  and  29  by  24 
ins.  to  22  and  35  by  30  ins. 

In  the  use  of  superheaters  this  road  occupies  the  position 
of  being  the  pioneer,  and  also  of  having  by  far  the  largest 
number  in  operation  of  any  American  railroad.  There  are 
altogether  187  locomotives  built  and  on  order  (see  table  here- 
with) equipped  with  superheaters,  which  include  examples 
of  practically  every  known  design  except  the  Pielock.  There 
is  one  engine  fitted  with  the  Schmidt  smokebox  superheater; 
32  with  the  Schmidt  boiler  tube  type;  62  with  the  Cole  type, 
22  of  which  have  the  internal  superheating  tube  and  40  the 
return  bend.  All  of  these  designs  were  illustrated  and  thor- 
oughly described  in  Mr.  Vaughan's  paper  on  superheating  read 
before  the  last  convention  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion. There  are  also  92  locomotives  fitted  with  the  Vaughan- 
Horsey  superheater  (Amebican  Exginekb,  February,  1906, 
page  41).  In  every  case  of  both  compound  and  superheater 
engines  there  are  simple  fire  tube  engines  in  the  same  class 
with  which  comparisons  of  operation  can  be  made. 

A  system  of  per  cent,  rating  for  locomotives  is  in  use  on 
this  road  which  is  based  on  tractive  power,  a  100  per  cent 
engine  being  one  with  20,000  lbs.  tractive  effort,  and  the  others 
being  rated  from  that  basis.  This  rating  is  used  by  both  the 
operating  department  for  dispatching  and  the  motive  power 
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department  in  its  record  of  locomotive  repairs  and  shop  out- 
put. 

On  this  basis  the  motive  power  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
varies  between  locomotives  of  50  and  180  per  cent,  and  has 
a  single  example  of  a  225  per  cent,  engine;  this,  however, 
being  a  geared  logging  engine,  is  not  considered  part  of  the 
ordinary  equipment  It  includes  all  of  the  usual  types  of 
wheel  arrangements,  but  with  the  10-wheel  and  consolidation 
types  largely  predominating,  the  former  including  433  engines 

LOCOMOTIVES    EQUIPPKD    WITH    SCrEIlHEATEHS. 


Type  of  Cylinders, 

No.  engiue.  CQass.  Simple  or  Com.   Size. 


4-6-0 

D.2 

Simple 

18" X  24" 

4-6-0 

D.6 

2-cyl.  cross 
compound 

20"  &  33  X  26 

4-6-0 

D.9 

2-cyl.  cross 
compound 

22"  &  35  X  30 

4-6-0 

E.2 

Simple 

19"x24" 

21 

2-8-0 

M.4 

Simple 

21" X  28" 

20 

2-8-0 

M.4 

Simple 

21" X  28- 

10 

4-6-0 

D.IO 

Simple 

21" X  28" 

30 

4-6-0 

D.IO 

Simple 

21" X  28" 

10 

4-6-0 

D.IO 

Simple 

21"  X  28" 

5 

4-6-0 

D.ll 

Sim.ple 

21'^  28" 

3 

4-6-2 

O.l 

Simpla 

21" X  28" 

3 

4-6-2 

6.2 

Simple 

21"x28" 

1 

4-6-0 

£2.5 

Simple 

20" X  26" 

50 

4-6-0 

D.IO 

Simple 

21' X  28" 

10 

4-6-0 

D.ia 

Simple 

21"  X  28" 

•20 

2-8-0 

M.4 

Simple 

22%"x28" 

Remarks. 
Schmidt  smokebox.  In  ser. 


Schmidt  firetube,  In  ser. 
Cole    firetube.    In    ser. 
Cole    firetube.    In    ser. 
Schmjdt   firetube.    In   ser. 
Schmidt  firetube.   In   ser. 
Cole    firetube,    In    ser. 
Vaughan-Horsey,     P.  T.. 

In   ser. 
Vaughan-Horsey,    'P.  T.. 

In    ser. 
Vaughan-Horsey,      P.  T., 

In    ser. 

Vaughan-Horsey,      under 

construction. 

Vaughan-Horsey,    In   ser. 

Vaughan-Horsey,     under 

construction. 

Cole       firetube,       under 

construction. 

Vaughan-Horsey     P.    T., 

under  construction. 

•With  these  engines  the  boiler  pressure  will  be  175  lbs.,  and  cylinders 

have    been    enlarged    in    diameter    to    give    the    same    power    as    similar 

engines  having  200  lbs.    boiler  pressure  and  21  x  28  cylinder. 

of  from  90  to  160  per  cent  and  the  latter  230  engines  from 
100  to  180  per  cent 

In  undertaking  under  these  conditions  to  make  standards 
which  will  be  of  value  for  future  power,  it  is  easily  understood 
that  the  smaller  and  older  engines  must  be  eliminated  to  u 
large  extent,  and  in  this  case  standard  parts  cover  broadly 
but  three  types,  the  consolidation,  the  10-wheel  and  the  Pacific, 
as  typified  by  classes  M4,  DIO  and  Gl.  Class  Dll  is  the  same 
as  DIO  with  a  different  boiler,  which  is  arranged  for  burning 
culm.  Class  D9  is  an  older  class  of  37  10-wheel  freight  en- 
gines, which  was  in  operation  before  the  work  of  standardizing 


Dia. 

Per.  Cent. 

Class. 

Type. 

Cylinders 

Drivers. 

Ptower. 

M4 

2-8-0 

21x28 

57 

180 

DIO 

4-6-0 

21  X  28 

63 

155 

Dll 

4-6-0 

21  x28 

63 

155 

Gl 

4-6-2 

21x28 

75 

140 

G2 

4-6-2 

21x28 

69 

152 

was  undertaken,  and  with  class  M3,  42  compound  consolidation, 
and  class  E5,  70  10-wheel  passenger  engines,  has  been  followed 
in  many  respects  in  order  to  utilize  as  far  as  possible  existing 
designs.  Classes  Gl  and  G2  are  practically  identical,  except 
for  size  of  drivers.  On  the  five  classes  included  the  complete- 
ness of  the  work  can  be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  fully 
60  per  cent,  of  the  parts  are  Interchangeable. 

The  following  will  show  clearly  how  broad  a  field  has  been 
covered  by  the  standard  parts  and  also  the  types  of  locomo- 
tives in  each  class.  In  the  table,  "X"  is  used  to  denote  that 
the  part  is  used  on  all  classes  marked.  "Standard"  denotes 
that  the  part  is  used  with  slight  changes  on  all  classes,  and 
"Standard  on  all  classes"  denotes  that  the  identical  part  is 
used  on  all  classes: 


Axles,    driving     

Axles,    engine    truck 

Axles,    tender    

Bell     and    ringer 

Fire  box  types    (wide  and   radial 

stayed )      

Pi  re  box   water   space,   P  5%,    S 

4%,    B    31/2 

Boiler     9eams     

Crown    stay,    diameter 

Boxes,     driving     

Boxes,    engine  truck 

Boxes,   tender    <<«*;..... 


No.  of  old  en- 
glne^i  ut>ing 
M4      DlO   nil      01      02   similar  parts. 

X        X        X  X        X        162 

X        X        X  X        X        162 

X        X        X  X        X        211 

STANDARD  FOR  ALIj  CI.iASSBS. 


X 


X 


XX  XX 

STANDARD  FOR  ALL.  CLASSES. 
STANDARD  FOR  ALL  CLASSES. 
X        X        X        X        X        143 
X        X        X        X        X        105 
X       X       X       X       X       211 


No.  of  old  <ii- 
gines  usijiK 

i     ;,  .Ml      DIO   nil     Gl     G2  .similar  p;ir)-. 

Air    reservoir,    size     .  .  .  ..jVJ:;  .  .  .  STANDARD 

Air    pump    bracket     i\-.i...  STANUAUD  FOR   ALL  CLASSES. 

lirake     sho«.'s .  .  .  STANDARlt  FOR  ALL  CLASSK.S. 

Uuaiper    beams,    knet-s    and    push 

boxes      XX       X        X        X        114, 

Cab     .....>..,.*•.....*.,>  XXX  All    similar. 

Cab     ventilator     ......... ^iii..  STANDARD  FOR  ALL  CLASSES. 

Cab     bracket      .:..,....».'  STANDARD   FOR  ALL  CLASSES. 

Cab     fittings     JhrouKhout ...;..  .i^  STA.VDARD  FOR  ALL  C1.«^SSKS. 

Cylinder     cocks .  .:  STANDARD   FOR  ALL  CLASSES. 

Crank     pins     X        X        X        lt;2 

Cro.'is    Head    and    wrist    pin.s X       X        X        X        X        HJ2 

cylinders      X        X        X 

Cylinders  Gl  (same  except  saddle)  X        X        ... 

Cylinder    head    and    casing X        X        X        X        X         ... 

Cylinder  vacuum   &   relief  valves  X       X        X        X        X        ... 

Dome   cap,  ring  and   casing X        X        X        X        X         ... 

Draw    gear    engine     '.  X        X        X  ... 

Engine   truck , ; .  i,  X       X        X        X        ... 

E^xtiaust    pipe    and    nozzle. . . .  i .  -  X        X        X        X         ... 

Eccentric    and    strap    X        X        X        X        X  38 

Fire    door    X       X  X        X 

Frame   pedestal    ...........  X       X       X       X       X 

Shoes    and    wedges    v.  .v.  ..i . . .  X       X        X        X        X        ... 

Frame    foot    plate X       X       X 

Frame   foot  plate X        X        ... 

Expansion  pad  and  knee X       X       X  ... 

Guides     X       X 

Guides ,.  X        X 

Grates    frames  : .  i . . ,'. . , . .  j . ...  X       X  X       X 

Grate    bars     .  .  . .  .  .  . ,  .' ..... STANDARD. 

Hand  rail  and  steps   X       X       X       X       X 

Head    light STANDARD   FOR   ALL  CLASSES. 

Cab     lamps     ..W..^.... '■.;--  STANDARD  FOR  ALL  CLASSED. 

Number     plate   -  .  .....; .  .  w  STANDARD  FOR   ALL  CSLASSES. 

Gauges   and   small   fixtures STANDARD  FOR  ALL  CLASSES. 

Injector      X        X        X        X        X        113 

Injector   i>ipes    and   valves STANDARD. 

Boiler    lagging     STANDARD. 

Cylinder  and  steam  chest  lagging  X       X       X       X       X        ... 

Link    motion    complete X       X       X       X       X        Rad.  of  liiik 

changes. 

Oil    cups    and    lubricators STANDARD  FOR  ALL  CLASSES. 

Pilot , ..  STANDARD. 

Pipe    fittings    ,  .i.v...w...  ••  .iiV  STANDARD. 

Pistons X        X        X        X        X  4 

Piston     packing     STANDARD. 

Piston    rods,    material,    steel....  STANDARD. 

Wash     out     plugs ^.  STANDARD  FOR  ALL  CLASSES. 

Reverse  lever   DUPLICATE  IN   PART. 

Reverse     shaft X        X        X        X        X 

Reach   rod    (Length    varies)  ....X       X       X       X       X 

Rockers   and    boxes    X       X       X       X       X 

Maiu     rod,    details X        X        X        X        X 

Slide    rod,    details    ...»,.,...-,  X       X       X       X        X 

Knuckle     pin      .  .  .  ..  .V-.;.,  . . .  .' .-.  X        X        X        X        X 

Sand    box STANDARD. 

Smoke    box    arrangement STANDARD. 

Smoke    stack    dainieter    X        X        X        X 

Springs     STANDARD. 

Spring     rigging      STANDARD. 

Steam   chest   covers   and   casing.  X       X       X       X       X 

Safety     valve      STANl  kARD. 

Steam   pipes  and  T   hea^ls M4e  DlOcX       X       X 

V  &    H    superheater    T    head ....  X        X        X        X        X 

V  &  H   superheater  steam   pipes, 

same  except  for  set   in  G1&2  X        X        X        X        X 

Tank  valves,  hose,    strainer,   etc.  STANDARD. 

Tender    brake    and     rigging STANDARD. 

Tender    frame < .....  . .  STANDARD. 

Tender    attachments     ...,..*....  STANDARD. 

Tender     tank     ..»,.  ...>i  .>>..,.  XXX  ... 

Tender    tank     ..  I . ; . ;> i . . . ivVi  X        X        ... 

Tender    tank     filling      bole      and 

drain    pipe     STANDARD  FOR  ALL  CLASSES. 

Tender    truck    . » ..  ......  STANDARD. 

Throttle     .'..i ii.  .V.:.--;i.:.  X       X       X       X 

Dry    pipe     .... ...  X        X        X        X        X        115 

Engine    tools     STANDARD. 

Valve    setting     X       X       X       X       X 

Valve   rod    X        X        X        X 

Wheels   and    tires X       X 

Engine    truck    wheels    and    tires.  XXX  X  82 

Tender    wheels    and    tires X       X       X       X 

Whistle    and    rigging    STANDARD. 


BoiLEB  CiBCULATioN. — It  is  probable  that  in  the  wider  fire- 
boxes, the  main  mass  of  the  fire  being  so  much  nearer  the 
tube-plate,  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  tubes,  as  the  intensity  of 
the  temperature  at  the  tube-plate  must  ncessarily  Ije  much 
increased.  The  extra  width  of  the  box  has  enabled  the  tubes 
to  be  put  much  too  near  the  sides  of  the  barrel.  When  this  is 
done,  the  water  to  feed  up  the  spaces  between  the  tubes  near 
the  back  tube  plate  has  to  be  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the 
front  of  the  barrel,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  the 
space  left  for  this  purpose  is  inadequate.  It  will  luobaldy  l)e 
found  that  neglect  of  (his  considei-ation  is  the  cause  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  tube  trouble.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  u|»- 
ward  draught  of  water  through  the  spaces  between  the  tubes 
for,  say,  2  ft.  from  the  back  tube-plate,  is  very  strong  indeed, 
and  in  all  probability  this  is  enough  to  prevent  the  necessary 
feed  of  water  down  the  spaces  of  the  firebox  unless  ample  area 
is  given,  so  causing  stay  as  well  as  tube  trouble. — Mr.  G.  J. 
Churchtoard,  "before  the  Institution  of  MecTianical  Engineers, 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION- 
UNIVERSITY. 


McGILL 


50-TON  STEEL  UNDERFRAME  GONDOLA  CAR. 


Experience  has  shown  that  the  great  majority  of  university 
and  college  graduates  know  nothing  of  practical  btisiness  ways 
and  means  when  they  leave  college.  This  lacli.  is  particularly 
felt  by  the  railroad  officials,  who  have  become  suspicious  of  a 
system  of  education  which  omits  from  its  curriculum  the 
factors  necessary  to  enable  the  student  to  apply  his  technical 
knowledge  in  the  solving  of  practical  questions. 

With  a  view  to  correcting  this  unfortunate  condition,  McGill 
University,  at  Montreal,  Canada,  with  the  aid  of  the  Canadian 
railways,  has  organized  a  department  of  transportation  for 
those  who  intend  to  take  up  railway  service  as  a  profession, 
offering  courses  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  railways  and  in 
mechanical  and  civil  engineering  as  specially  adapted  to  rail- 
ways. 

The  Canadian  railways  are  backing  the  scheme  and  paying 
for  it  because  they  hope  to  get  better  men  and  more  of  them 
who  are  of  the  kind  they  can  make  leaders  of.  The  depart- 
ment has  been  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  Clarence  Morgan.  The 
courses  are  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  enter  the  oper- 


The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  recently  built  at  the  Burn- 
side  shops  378  50-ton  gondola  cars  with  steel  underframes 
furnished  by  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company.  These 
cars  weigh  44,200  lbs.  each  and  the  inside  dimensions  are: 
Length,  41  ft.  9  ins.;  width,  9  ft.  4  ins.;  height,  4  ft.  2%  ins. 

The  centre  sills  between  the  bolsters  consist  of  5/16-in.  steel 
plates  with  5x3V^x%-in.  angles  riveted  at  the  top  and  bottom 
edge,  as  shown  on  the  drawing.  These  sills  are  25  ins.  deep 
for  a  distance  of  about  10  ft.  at  the  centre  and  taper  to  12  ins. 
at  the  bolsters.  The  body  bolster  is  built  up  of  plates  anc' 
angles  and  is  continuous  for  the  full  width  of  the  underfranie. 
Two  %-in.  plates  spaced  6VL'  ins.  apart  have  3V^x3x%-in.  angles 
riveted  at  the  top  and  bottom  edges  on  the  outside.  These 
plates  are  12  ins.  deep  at  the  centre  and  10  ins.  leep  at  the 
outer  edge.  Top  and  bottom  cover  plates,  14  in.  thick,  stiffen 
the  bolster  and  aid  in  securing  it  firmly  to  the  sills.  The  web 
or  plate  member  of  the  centre  sills  is  attached  to  the  bolster 
side-plate  by  two  5x3x-7s-in.  angles,  one  on  each  side.  The 
draft  sills,  12-in.  channels,  30  lbs.  per  foot,  are  attached  to 
the  body  bolster  in  the  same  manner. 

The  side  sills  consist  of  a  5/16-in.  steel  plate  with  5x3i4x9/lC- 


50-TON    STEEL    UNDElU'BAllE    GONDOLA 

ating  department  or  executive  offices,  the  motive  power  de- 
partment, or  the  engineering  department,  and  as  far  as  possi- 
ble they  will  include  active  employment  by  the  railways  during 
the  summer  vacations. 

The  work  of  the  first  two  years  follows  those  Of  the  Other 
departments  in  the  faculty  of  applied  science,  covering  very 
thoroughly  mathematics,  physics,  mechanical  drawing,  kine- 
matics of  machines,  materials  of  construction  and  shop  work. 
During  the  third  and  fourth  year  the  students  will  specialize 
along  the  lines  of  the  several  courses.  After  graduation  the 
students  in  the  engineering  courses  will  be  expected  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship  of  2^^  years  on  the  railroad.  It  is  hoped 
in  this  waj-  to  develop  men  who,  by  a  thorough  grounding  in 
preliminary  work,  will  be  able  to  assume  positions  of  responsi- 
bility within  a  reasonable  time  after  graduation.  The  railroad 
will,  of  course,  have  the  right  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  any  apprentice  whose  work  or  conduct  is  unsatisfactory. 
Neither  do  they  agree  to  retain  the  men  in  their  service  after 
the  completion  of  their  apprenticeship.  Work  in  these  courses 
will  be  started  in  September  of  this  year. 


Mabkixg  White  Lines  on  Blue  Pbints.— Add  to  a  small 
bottle  of  water  enough  washing  soda  to  make  a  clear  white 
line,  then  add  enough  gum  arable  to  it  to  prevent  spreading 
and  making  ragged  lines.  To  make  red  lines  dip  the  pen  in 
red  ink  and  then  add  a  little  of  the  solution  by  means  of  the 
quill. — Ed.  H.  Remde,  Machinery. 


CAR — ILLINOIS    CENTRAL    BAILBOAD. 

in.  angles  riveted  at  the  top  and  bottom  edges  on  the  inside. 
These  sills  are  practically  of  the  same  construction  as  the 
centre  sills,  but  are  continuous  for  the  full  length  of  the  car. 
The  ends  of  the  bolster  plates  are  attached  to  the  side  plates 
by  the  %-in.  U  plate  between  the  bolster  plates  and  the  5x3x%- 
in.  angles,  as  shown  on  the  plan  view.  The  end  sills  consist 
of  %-in.  plate  with  3x3x5^-in.  angles  riveted  at  both  the  top 
and  bottom  edges  on  the  inside.  The  end  sill  plate  is  straight 
for  a  distance  of  3  ft.  6  ins.  at  the  centre  of  the  car,  and  from 
this  point  slopes  bark  6  ins.  to  the  corners.  A  i/i-in.  plate, 
which  is  riveted  to  the  top  end  Sill  angle,  and  also  to  the  longi- 
tudinal sills,  serves  to  stiffen  the  end  of  the  car.  The  sills 
between  the  bolsters  are  tied  together  at  frequent  Intervals 
by  6-In.  channel  plates,  10.5  lbs.,  near  the  centre  of  the  car, 
and  by  5-in.,  9-lb.,  Channels  at  other  points.  These  are 
attached  to  the  sills  by  angle  plates,  as  shown.  The  stringers 
to  which  the  floor  planks  are  bolted  are  supported  by  thesa 
channels  and  are  bolted  to  them.  Two  of  the  stiffeners, 
next  to  the  two  centre  ones,  consist  of  V^-in.  plate  with 
flanges  pressed  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  tieing  these  stiffeners 
and  the  sills  together  are  5/16-in.  top  and  bottom  cover  plates. 
The  side  stakes  are  attached  to  the  sills  ^y  a  bolt  near  the 
bottom  and  a  U  bolt  near  the  top  of  the  sill.  Four  pairs  of 
side  stakes  are  tied  by  %-in.  rods,  which  exi,;nd  across  the 
car.  The  sides  and  ends  are  placed  outside  of  the  stakes, 
giving  the  car  a  very  neat  appearance,  and  are  bolted  to  them 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  sides  and  ends  of  the  oar  are  tied 
at  the  corners  by  a  Y^-Va.  angle  plate  on  the  outside  and  a  4x5- 
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PowEB  VS.  Economy. — Railroads  are  not  operated  to  save 
fuel,  nor  to  have  locomotives  that  it  does  not  cost  much  to 
maintain  and  operate,  and  while  economy  must  be  considered 
as  secondary  to  getting  trains  over  the  line,  at  the  same  time, 
the  tractive  power  required,  and  the  limits  given  within  which 
to  acquire  this,  make  it  necessary  that  locomotives  be  now 
so  designed  and  constructed  that  more  work  will  be  produced 
per  unit  of  fuel  consumed;  and  the  result  should  be  econ- 
omy. Whether  this  economy  can  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  turbine,  internal  combustion,   pneumatic  or  electric   loco- 


»1i«Jf«'»C  •*»«'« 


Section  at  C  G 


Section  a;  Tiansom 


-     ^   -  .,  'V    rial*  ■ 

I  V      5  «  3>i  ■«  X  A  ogle  '^ 

S'^ctlou  at  A  A 


12-     -Lensth  OTrr  End  8ili> 


50-TON  STEEL  UNDEBFRAME  GONDOLA  CAB— ILUNOIS   CENTRAL  BAILBOAD. 


in.  stake  on  the  inside.     The  car  is  equipped  with  Susemihl  motives,  or  by  a  further  practical  development  of  the  present 

side  bearings  and  Ajax  trucks.     Three  different  types  of  draft  type   of  steam   locomotive,   will   depend    entirely   on   the   local 

nt?ginK  were  used — Miner,  Sessions  and  Farlow.     We  are  in-  conditions  and  requirements,  and  remains  for  the  present  and 

debted  for  drawings  and  Information  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Wynne,  me-  future  progress  to  determine.— Jff.  Muhlfeld,  Kete  York  Bail- 

chauKal  engineeer.  road  Club.  ..  • 
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THE  MELLIN  COMPOUND. 


By  Hal  R.  Staffobu.* 


The  four-cylinder  balanced  compound  Is  a])sorl)ing  so  nuirh 
of  our  attention  to-day  that  we  have  had  little  time  to  study 
the  progress  of  our  old  friend,  the  two-cylinder,  or  cross-com- 
pound; indeed,  many  of  us  may  think  it  has  had  its  day  so 
little  has  been  heard  of  it  lately.  True  it  is,  that  fewer  of 
these  engines  have  been  put  into  service  in  the  United  States 
in  the  past  year  or  so  than  in  former  times,  but  (he  Michigan 
Central  and  "Soo  Line"  with  their  "Schenectady"  compottnds. 
and  the  Grand  Trunk,  whose  standard  freight  engine  is  the 
Mellin  or  "Richmond"  compound,  would  refute  the  charge 
that  this  type  is  slipping  into  oblivion,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  the  Mellin  comi)ound  has  long  been  the  standard 
engine  on  the  State  Railways  of  Sweden,  and  in  very  recent 
tests  with  other  advanced  types,  has  proved  its  superiority 
against  all  comers.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  those  roads 
which  have  had  the  longest  experience  with  these  engines 
are  their  strongest  advocates.  With  them  they  have  come  to 
stay,  having  long  passed  the  experimental  stage. 


cylinder  compounds,  over  any  other  arrangement  of  cylinders 
in  present  use  in  this  country,  among  them  the  fact  that  it 
has  separate  valve  gears  for  high  and  low-pressure  cylinders, 
enabling  the  cut-off  and  other  events  of  steam  distribution 
in  one  cylinder  to  be  a<ljusted  wholly  independent  of  the  other. 

While  this  ty|)e  has  been  used  almost  exclusively  for  freight 
service,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  with  certain 
modifications,  it  might  l)e  ai)plied  successfully  to  passenger 
service.  There  are  perfectly  authentic  records  of  an  engine 
of  the  Mellin  type,  with  fd'-in.  drivers,  maintaining  a  speed 
of  (;.5  miles  i)er  hour,  necessitating  a  very  high  i)iston  speed. 
This  engine,  in  common  with  all  of  recent  construction  of 
this  type,  had  improve<l  Allen  valves  to  the  low-pressure 
cylinder,  with  considerable  inside  clearance,  and  the  Allen 
port  so  modified  as  to  enable  it  to  act  as  an  auxiliary  exhaust 
port. 

The  Mellin  or  Richmond  compound  was  one  of  the  first 
successful  two-cylinder  compounds.  The  story  of  its  intro- 
duction is  interesting.  In  September,  1S94,  the  Richmond 
Locomotive  and  Machine  Works  built  an  engine  on  the  Mellin 
princijile,  embodying  the  experience  gained  in  the  construc- 
tion   of   several    previous    engines,    which    engine   afterwards 


IK..    1. —  MKI.I.l.N    CO.Ml'Ot  .M)    tO.N.SOLIPATlON     I.CKO.MoriVi: — lKNH{\I.     VKUMOM     KAII.WAV, 


WViKht.     Total . 19.2,.500  lbs. 

Woight    on    Drivers. . . ;..'. 187,500  lbs. 


Tractive     Power 
Cylinders    


38.700  1b:. 

.  .2:,'Va    and    35x32  In. 


Holler    Pressure    .  .  . 
Diani.,    Drivers    .  .  . 


.210    lb-'. 
...57    in. 


VV'e  find,  in  the  iwo-cylinder  compound,  the  compound  prin- 
ciple reduced  to  simplest  terms — the  same  number  of  working 
parts  as  a  simple  engine,  with  only  the  addition  of  an  inter- 
cepting valve  and  a  pair  of  by-pass  valves  to  the  low-pressure 
cylinder,  and  these  latter  are  no  longer  only  to  be  found  on 
the  compound,  but  are  coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessity 
on  all  piston  valve  simi)le  engines.  A  little  higher  in  first 
cost  than  a  slm|)le  engine,  its  saving  of  20  to  25  per  cent, 
of  the  ftiel  bill  soon  cancels  this  debt;  while  the  repair  bill, 
'ong  the  bugbear  of  the  motive  power  official,  has  actually 
proved  to  be  less  than  for  a  simple  engine,  chieHy  due  to 
the  saving  in  boiler  work.f 

The  two-cylinder  engine,  in  common  with  the  other  types 
of  compounrl,  lays  claim  to  the  advantage  of  large  reserve 
l>ower.  The  sim|de  engine  is  cylindered  to  a  certain  factor 
of  adhesion,  say  4.5.  More  power  than  this  it  can  never  pro- 
duce, even  though  under  certain  conditions,  such  as  are  met 
with  on  a  severe  curve  when  the  rail  elevation  causes  the 
flanges  to  bite  the  rail  and  thus  increase  adhesion,  the  factor 
might  safely  be  reduced  to  a  trifle  over  3,  thus  increasing  the 
hauling  capacity  on  the  rtiling  grade.  The  compound,  on 
the  other  hand,  makes  use  of  this  varying  factor,  and  even 
in  its  normal  working  this  can  be  much  lower  than  on  t 
simi)le  engine,  because  of  the  more  uniform  turning  moment 
due  to  a  longer  cutoff.  In  working  simple  the  two-cylinder 
compotind  is  less  liable  to  sli|)  than  any  other  type,  even 
though  worked  to  its  maximum;  the  reason  will  be  explained 
in  connection  with  the  descri|)tion  of  the  Mellin  system. 

There  are  many  mechanical  advantages  inherent  in  all  two- 

•Atnericaii   Ijoconiotivo  INiinpuuy.   Sihenecfatly.    New  York. 

fSei'  vroireilinss  of  Cju:iili;iu   l{nij«;iy  Dub,   mertinf;  of  Sept.,   1904. 


became  famous  under  the  popular  name  of  the  "Tramp,"  be- 
«au.se  of  its  wide  wanderings,  having  seen  service  in  ?,\  States 
of  the  I'nion,  on  nearly  every  important  road  in  the  country. 
This  engine  was  in  most  cases  loaned  gratuitously  to  any 
load  desirous  of  investigating  the  merits  of  the  compound 
engine,  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  results,  whether  favor- 
able or  unfavoraiile  to  the  comj>ound,  lie  made  i)ublic.  In 
most  cases  exhaustive  tests  were  made  in  competition  with 
"specially  prepared"  simple  engines,  and  a  record  of  the 
|)cr(;entage  of  saving  effected  by  compounding  on  the  various 
lines,  under  various  conditions,  and  varying  degrees  of  preju- 
dice, is  interesting.  The  result  was  in  every  case  favorable 
to  the  conipouud,  the  general  average  being  a  saving  of  coal 
of  L'fi.l  per  cent,  and  a  saving  of  water  of  about  If]  per  cent. 
This  famous  engine  is  still  in  service,  having  been  sold  to  a 
western  road  after  being  exhibited  at  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position. 

Kven  after  the  famous  cruise  of  the  "Tiamp."  the  compound 
had  to  be  almost  forced  u|)on  the  conservative  motive  power 
world,  and  in  many  cases  engines  were  sold  for  the  price  of 
a  simide  engine,  and  were  made  to  pay  (heir  additional  cost 
out  of  the  saving  effected,  recalling  the  methods  of  George 
Corliss. 

The  .Mellin  system  has  seen  little  radical  change  since  its 
adoption  by  the  Grand  Trunk  in  1899,  but  a  description  of 
the  machine  in  its  latest  form,  as  embodied  in  the  engines 
lately  built  for  the  Central  Vermont,  and  illustrated  herewith, 
will  no  doubt  be  of  interest. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  arrangement  of  cylinders,  the  low-pressure 
on  the  right  and  the  high-i)re.ssure  on  the  left  side  of  the 
engine,  the  section  being  taken  through  the  receiver  pipe 
connections,   looking   toward   the  back  end.     The  small    view 
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shows  the  facing  for  the  intercepting  valve  head  on  the  front 
of  the  saddle,  and  the  outlet  of  the  high-pressure  steam  pass- 
age "Y"  in  main  view.  High-pressure  steam  is  brought  from 
a  pocket  in  connection  with  the  steam  pipe  in  the  high-pres- 
sure cylinder  to  the  low-pressure  side  by  the  bridge  pipe  "X" 


valve  being  loose  on  the  stem  of  the  main  valve,  is  capable 
of  sufficient  movement  to  close  the  live  steam  inlet  independ- 
ent of  the  movement  of  the  main  valve,  thus  working  as  an 
ordinary  differential  reducing  valve  to  restrict  the  pressure 
in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  to  the  amount  determined  upon 


(former  engines  had  a  pipe  leading  from  the  T-head).     The     in  equalizing  the  work  of  the  two  cylinders. 


passage  of  steam  from  the  dry  pipe  to  the  high-pressure  cylin- 
der, then  through  the  receiver  pipe  to  the  intercepting  valve 
and  thence  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder  can  readily  be  traced  on 
Fig.  2  by  means  of  the  arrows,  so  that  we  may  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  intercepting  valve,  which  is  the  distinctive  feature 
of  the  Mellin  compound. 


FIG.    2. — ABRA.\(iE.\IKNT    OF    THK    CYLINDERS — .MEM.I.N    CUMrOU5D. 


In  case  it  is  desired  to  work  the  engine  simple  for  a  longer 
period  in  starting,  the  emergency  exhaust  valve  is  opened 
by  admitting  steam  behind  the  piston  C — a  three-way  cock 
within  easy  reach  of  the  engineer  performs  this  function — 
which  allows  the  exhaust  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder  to 
escape  to  the  atmosphere  and  prevents  the  accumulation  of 

pressure  behind  the  main 
valve.  In  changing  from 
compound  to  simple,  the 
balancing  piston  and  cham- 
ber, features  peculiar  to 
the  Mellin  compound,  come 
Into  play.  The  balancing 
chamber  D  is  of  small  vol- 
ume and  is  completely  cut 
off  from  communication 
with  other  passages  except 
as  shown.  It  is  open  to 
the  receiver  through  six 
%-in.  holes  in  the  bal- 
ancing piston,  which  ordi- 
narily suffice  to  equalize 
the  pressure  between  them. 
But  upon  opening  the 
emergency  exhaust  valve 
this  chamber  is  emptied 
more  rapidly  than  the 
area  of  these  holes  can 
supply  it,  with  the  result 
that  the  intercepting  valve 
is  closed  instantly  by  the 
pressure  on  the  balancing 
piston.  This  prevents  the 
loss  of  pressure  in  the  re- 
ceiver which  would  he 
necessary  to  close  the  valve 
in  the  ordinary  manner, 
and  avoids  a  drop  in  the 
power  of  the  engine  right 
at  the  "sticking  point." 

The  air  <iash  pot,  at  the 
extreme  left  of  the  draw- 
ing, needs  no  explanation. 
It  is  only  meant  to  prevent 
slamming  of  the  valve 
during  closing,  as  the  ac- 
tion of  the  valve  during 
opening  is  very  moderate 
— generally  in  two  or  three 
imiMilses. 


A  glance  at  Fig.  3  will  show  a  machinist  that  the  machine  The  following  formula  may  be  used  to  determine  the  pres- 

work  on  this  valve  is  all  lathe  work,  except  for  the  drilling     sure  in  the  receiver  when  working  simple,  or  reducing  valve 


of  the  holes  in  the  cover,  etc.  There  are  no  expensive  opera- 
tions requiring  special  skill  or  special  machinery.  A  fairly 
good  lathe  hand  can  do  the  job  and  do  it  right  the  first  time. 

Its  operation  is  as  simple.  In  starting,  live  steam  enters 
through  the  head,  and  passing  into  the  port  A,  moves  the 
reducing  valve  to  the  right  by  virtue  of  the  difference  in  the 
areas  "X"  and  "Y."  The  point  B  engaging  with  the  shoulder 
on  the  main  stem,  closes  the  intercepting  valve  and  at  the 
same  time  live  steam  enters  through  the  reducing  valve.  After 
a  few  revolutions  sufficient  pressure  is  accumulated  by  the 
exhaust  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  at  the  right  of  the  main 
valve  to  force  it  open  against  tJie  pressure  of  the  live  steam 
on  the  differential  area  of  the  reducing  valve.  This  opens  the 
intercepting  valve  and   at  the  same  time  closes  the  reducing 


pressure,   which   we   will    represent    by    p,    and    the   receiver 
pressure  required  te  open  the  main  valve,  or  pi. 


Then 


Let  a  =  area  at  Y    (Fig.  3), 
L.et  b  =  area   at  X 
L<et  (•  =   area    at  7. 
I>et  .P=  boiler  pressare. 


P  (a—*) 


=  p  and 


P  (a— b) 


=  Vi 


a — c 


The  ratio  of  cylinder  volumes,  in  the  Mellin  system  is  made 
2Vj  to  1,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  keeping  the  diameters  to  the 
nearest  ^/^  !"•  The  most  delicate  problem  in  designing  a  two- 
"jylinder  compoiind  is  to  equalize  the  work  between  the  high 


and    low-pressure    sides    under    varying    conditions.      This    is 
vajvc.    The  engine  is  then  working  compound.    The  reducing      done  by  carefully  adjusting  the  lap  of  the  valves,  and  while 
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COMPOUND   POSITION 
no.  3. — INTERCEPTING  VALVE — MELLIN  COMPOUND. 


7^ 


Curil*'30 

Miles  i'er  Hour  30 

U«v.  IVr  Min.  150 

•;  «£  lutai  Work  47.3 
Ituilvr  TreNsiire  Lbs.  P& 
<»uu  of  (. ^  lioder  VU  ' 


M.i;.P.l57  =#" 
U.l*. 


Cartl*33 


Mile*  Per  Hour 
Hev.  Cer.Mio. 
f,  ot  lutal  Work 
Itoilrr  I*r«!i.>>ure  Lbs. 
Ills,  of  Cylinder 


30 
47.S 

180 
^0 


"-^1 


Cardoso 


.MiUs  Ter  Hour  3U 

tUv.  I'erMiD.  ISO 

«{0f  ToUl  Work  ii.t 
lioiler  TresMire  I.b!>.  1'5 
l>ia.  of  lyliniler  3V  ' 


Cara*23 

Miles  I'er  11  ur  •• 

Kev,  Per  Mid.  3U 

fjof  Total  Work  M.i 

Uotler  PresMire  Lbs.  180 

I'la.  of  i.  vJiuJer  !S:i 


liG.   4. — INDICATOB  CARDS   FROM    MELLIN    COMPOUND,    4— C— 0   TYPK 
FBEIGHT  ENGINE — C.  C.  C.  &  ST.  L.  B.  B. 

the  result  can  only  be  approximate,  the  closeness  of  the  ap- 
proximation may  be  judged  from  the  indicator  cards  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  which  were  chosen  at  random  from  a  set  taken 
from  engine  number  350  on  the  "Big  Four"  in  1897.  The 
cards  talcen  during  this  test  show  a  maximum  variation  of 
about  4  per  cent,  either  way  from  exact  equalization,  both 
In  Simple  aad  compound  position.    That  may  be  called  near 


FIG.    6. — LOW-PRESSURE  PISTON   AND   CYLINDER  HE.ADS. 

enough,  since  we  may  get  a  difference  of  25  per  cent,  in  a 
simple  engine,  by  mere  variation  in  lubrication!     In  general, 
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less  attention  Is  given  to  equalizing  the  work  In  the  simple  Drawings  are  shown  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  heads  and 
position  than  in  the  compound,  since  this  is  an  abnormal  piston,  which  have  some  original  features;  and  the  low-pre- 
condition, as  is  conveyed  by  the  word  "emergency "-applied  sure  valve,  showing  the  liberal  exhaust  clearance;  also  the 
to  the  simpling  valve.  ^"^^  P°''t  clearance— this  port  is  usually  made  line  and  line 

The  experience  of  builders  and  users  of  compound  engines  with  the  edge  of  the  steam  port  on  other  engines, 
has  taught  them  that  for  the  present  at  least  the  engineer  The  engine-man  requires  little  special  knowledge  to  handle 
must  be  prevented  from  using  the  simpling  valve  unneces-  this  engine-he  will  be  glad  to  learn  the  use  of  the  lever 
sarily  by  some  other  means  than  persuasion.  He  soon  finds  which  will  help  him  over  the  hard  spots.  All  else  he  will 
that  under  certain  conditions,  the  opening  of  the  three-way  need  to  know,  provided  he  is  familiar  with  the  simple  engine, 
cock  has  the  same  result  as  of  "another  engine  pushing  from  is  that  a  cross-compound  may  also  be  disconnected  and  brought 
behind,"  and  in  his  laudable  zeal  to  get  over  the  road,  his  in  on  one  side,  but  he  must  always  remember  to  open  the 
hand  seeks  the  litUe  brass  lever  too  often  for  the  good  of  the  emergency  valve  in  either  case,  whether  the  disabled  side  be 
coal  pile.  For  this  reason  the  area  of  the  reducing  valve,  a— b  high  or  low  pressure.  He  will  soon  learn  of  his  own  accord 
in  the  formula,  is  purposely  restricted,  so  that  above  a  cer-  when  it  will  help  to  simple  his  engine,  and  when  It  will  do 
tain   speed— about    10    miles    per    hour— the    wire-drawing   of      no  good. 

steam  through  this  opening  so  reduces  the  receiver  pressure         In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  those 

,  ,  .  who  say  that  the  capacity  for 
■';-'f^.%:^:^:  growth  of  the  two-cylinder  com- 
pound is  limited  by  the  size  of 
;;.the  low-pressure  cylinder,  that 
the  limit  is  at  least  a  liberal 
one,  and  comes  near  the  point 
where  we  begin  to  meet  with 
other  limitations.  We  refer  to 
the  table  giving  the  principal 
dimensions  of  the  engines  for 
the  Central  Vermont,  Illustrated 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
on  which  the  new  power  for  the 
Grand  Trunk,  now  building.  Is 
based. 


FIG   5. — BY-PASS  VALVE. 


It  has  been  demonstrated  on 
actual  cost  that  a  bushing 
made  from  a  solid  bar  could 
be  produced  for  about  one 
half  of  the  cost  of  a  steel 
tubing  bushing. — Mr.  C.  J. 
Crowley,  Western  Railway 
Club. 


Reinfobced  CJoncbete  Round- 
house.— The  Wabash  Rail- 
road has  under  construction  at 
Landers  yard.  Chicago,  a  20- 


as  to  make  further  acceleration 
impossible  without  going  into 
compound.  The  restriction  of 
this  area  fulfils  another  purpose, 
that  of  preventing  the  slipping 
of  drivers  when  working  simple 
by  this  same  wire-drawing  effect, 
as  soon  as  the  low-pressure  pis- 
ton begins  to  travel  at  undue 
speed,  as  in  slipping. 

The  office  of  the  by-pass  valves. 
Fig.  5,  used  only  on  the  low-pres- 
sure cylinder,  is  so  well  under- 
stood as  to  need  little  explana- 
tion. In  drifting,  the  efCect  of  so 
large  a  piston  acting  as  an  air 
pump  to  force  air  through  the 
exhaust  pipe  Is  to  create  nearly 
as  good  a  draft  as  when  working 
steam;  moreover,  the  work  thus 
expended  on  one  side  of  the  en- 
gine, with  Its  vertical  disturbing 
forces  due  to  the  angularity  of 
the  main  rod,  makes  a  hard  rid- 
ing engine  when  drifting  down 
grade  at  high  speed.  To  do 
away  with  these  undesirable  fea- 
tures is  the  purpose  of  the  by- 
pass valve.*    A  pair  of  these  are  placed  In  the  chamber  "Z,"     stall  roundhouse,  the  outer  and  end  walls  of  which  are  ot 


KG.  7. — ^LOW-PBESSURE  VALVK. 


Fig.  3,  one  closing  each  port,  with  a  passage  5  ins.  in  diam- 
eter connecting  the  two.  The  hole  "A,"  Fig,  5,  being  In 
communication  with  the  steam  chest,  the  pressure  therein, 
when  working  steam,  keeps  these  valves  closed.  But  on  shut- 
ting the  throttle,  a  partial  vacuum  is  soon  formed  in  the 
chest,  which  acts  on  the  ends  of  the  valves,  causing  them  to 
open  and  establish  direct  communication  between  the  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  cylinder.  The  action  of  these  valves  is  so 
satisfactory  that  they  have  been  extensively  copied  in  for- 
eign countries. 


reinforced  concrete.  The  engine  pit  walls  are  of  plain  con- 
crete and  the  pit  floor  is  of  paving  brick  laid  on  edge  on  a 
sand  bed  and  grouted.  The  house  is  81  ft  6  ins.  deep;  the 
transverse  roof  timbers  are  supported  by  three  Intermediate 
posts,  10  z  10  Ins.,  in  addition  to  the  outer  wall  support  and 
the  column  or  door  post  at  the  inner  wall. 


The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  is 
said  to  be  carrying  an  average  of  1,250,000  passengers  a  day. 


•See  Railroad  Gazette.  Jan.  25,  1901,  "Progress  of  Two-Cylinder  Com- 
pouad  Liocomotlvs." 


One  result  of  extensive  water  softening  is  to  very  greatly 
decrease  the  cost  of  roundhouse  repairs. 

t 
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VALUABLE  ADVICE  TO  COLLEGE  MEN. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Jacobs,  engineer  of  shop  methods  and  tools  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  recently  delivered  an 
address  before  the  engineering  students  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  which  was  exceedingly  valuable, 
not  alone  to  college  men,  but  to  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  railway  shop  methods,  and  we  regret  that  we  are  not  able 
to  reproduce  a  greater  portion  of  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
talk  Mr.  Jacobs  gave  some  splendid  advice  to  the  students  as 
follows: 

"In  the  past  few  years  an  entirely  new  profession  has  de- 
veloped, known  as  commercial  engineering,  brought  about  by 
the  keen  competition  of  manufacturers.  The  engineer  of  to- 
day who  is  not  able  to  take  hold  of  a  proposition  and  figure 
results  from  a  business  standpoint  is  likely  to  be  left  at  the 
post.  The  Panama  Canal  is  not  being  built  as  a  triumphal 
e.xploit  of  engineering  skill,  but  because  it  will  cheapen  the 
cost  of  ocean  transportation;  the  Lucien  Cut-off  on  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  with  its  thirteen  miles  of  trestle  work  over  Great 
Salt  Lake,  although  it  represents  the  acme  of  achievement  in 
railroad  construction,  was  not  built  as  a  scientific  experi- 
ment, but  was  brought  about  because  by  this  method  Oriental 
freight  could  be  put  from  San  Francisco  into  the  Eastern 
markets  at  so  much  less  per  ton. 

"This  is  the  great  and,  in  fact,  the  only  idea  for  any  young 
man  to  keep  in  mind  when  leaving  college  and  starting  in 
for  himself.  The  majority  of  men  within  my  hearing  to-day 
will,  no  doubt,  on  the  completion  of  their  college  course,  find 
their  way  into  the  employ  of  some  factory,  railroad  shop, 
steel  mill,  bridge  works,  or  some  manufacturing  concern.  The 
question  will  be,  then  (if  the  young  man  intends  to  make  his 
mark  J,  not  how  nicely  can  he  sketch  a  plan  on  a  piece  of 
tracing  cloth,  or  how  clearly  can  he  elucidate  upon  the  many 
theories  of  applie<l  mechanics,  but  how  much  of  a  saving  can 
he  show  in  shop  management,  how  much  can  he  cheapen  the 
production  of  some  particular  article?  What  can  he  do  to 
help  tone  up  the  plant  so  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained 
from  his  particular  department?  These  are  the  problems  he 
will  have  before  him,  and  these  only  must  be  kept  in  mind  if 
he  expects  to  make  a  showing  worthy  of  note,  and  of  sufficient 
importance  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  head  of  the  concern. 

"Among  practical,  everyday  shop  men  the  average  technical 
graduate  is  given  very  little  consideration.  This,  of  course, 
may  be  the  misfortune  of  the  shop  men  or  it  may  be  the  effect 
of  the  attitude  of  the  graduate.  The  fact  remains  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  statement.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  when  a  technical  graduate  secures  a  position  in  a  shop 
of  any  kind  he  is  considered  of  about  as  much  use  as  an  ordi- 
nary helper,  or  he  is  classed  under  the  rather  ambiguous  title 
of  special  apprentice,  and  duties  are  assigned  to  him  in  about 
the  .same  proportion.  The  graduates  themselves,  in  my  ex- 
perience, are  greatly  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs.  They 
enter  a  shop  knowing  almost  to  a  certainty  that  this  exists, 
yet  in  many  instances  they  make  no  effort  to  change  the  gen- 
eral opinion.  They  take  hold  of  the  work  that  is  given  them 
in  a  rather  perfunctory  manner,  and  seem  incapable,  in  many 
ca.ses,  of  developing  ideas  on  the  subject  at  hand,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  find  themselves  moving  in  the  same  old  rtit 
of  shop  routine  that  may  have  existed  ever  since  the  shop  was 
built,  instead  of  keeping  their  eyes  open  for  chances  for  im- 
provements and  taking  them  up  in  the  proper  manner,  they 
are  content  to  allow  things  to  drag  alonfe  with  as  much  un- 
concern as  if  they  had  never  been  blessed  with  advantages  of 
any  kind. 

"This  is  the  point  that  I  want  to  impress  on  your  minds: 
Be  on  the  lookout  for  improvements  i/ii  methods  of  all  kind.t 
at  all  times.  Don't  think  for  a  moment  that  I  am  decrying 
mechanical  training  simply  because  a  great  many  of  the  grad- 
uates have  made  seeming  failures.  The  trained  men  are  the 
wen  that  are  needed;  the  technical  men  are  the  men  that  have 
»o  fill  the  important  places  in  all  cases.  They  must  be  the 
pioneers! 

"The  theories  of  to-day  become  the  practices  of  to-morrow, 


and  the  men  who  can  look  ahead  and  anticipate  a  demand 
are  the  men  that  are  going  to  win  in  the  long  run.  Have  a 
systematic  line  of  investigation  that  you  intend  to  carry  out 
if  ever  you  enter  a  shop,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  kind  of 
output.  Keep  the  cost  of  production  ever  in  your  mind,  and 
let  no  chance  escape  you  if  you  see  an  opening  of  any  kind 
for  improvement. 

"If  you  enter  a  machine  shop  don't  be  content  with  doing 
whatever  little  detail  you  may  be  assigned  to  on  some  par- 
ticular bench  or  machine.  Note  the  entire  layout  of  the  plant. 
See  what  kind  of  power  they  are  using.  Note  the  method  of 
transmission.  Keep  an  eye  on  the  class  of  machines  in  ser- 
vice; also  their  condition.  Check  up  the  speeds  of  shafting 
at  the  first  opportunity.  Note  the  method  of  making  tools. 
Read  up  on  tool  steels.  Keep  in  touch  with  the  newest  and 
latest  catalogs  on  machinery.  Compare  the  methods  with 
other  shops.  Check  the  price  lists  of  similar  articles  made 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  fact,  familiarize  yourself 
with  every  item  of  interest  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
article  in  question.  You  will  be  surprised  how  soon  you  are 
noted  by  some  official  of  the  organization.     I   have  had  too 
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many  years  of  actual  experience  in  shop  work  not  to  know 
that  I  am  speaking  the  exact  truth.  If  you  are  in  the  design- 
ing department,  don't  put  in  your  time  seeing  how  nice  a  set 
of  lines  you  can  embellish  with  graceful  curves,  but  see  how 
much  machine  work  you  can  eliminate  in  the  assembling 
room.  This  is  very  essential:  No  one  will  deny  that  the 
sale  of  any  article,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  is  very  greatly 
affected  by  its  general  appearance.  It  must  look  neat,  as  well 
as  be  reliable,  but  the  days  of  elaborate  finish  are  past. 

"There  was  a  day  when  buildings  were  equipped  with  heavy 
trappings  of  all  descriptions  and  locomotives  were  encircled 
with  rings  of  polished  brass,  but  the  best  sellers  of  all  mer- 
chantable articles  to-day  are  those  of  the  plainest  finish. 

"It  is  not  how  nice  does  a  locomotive  look  to-day;  it  is  how 
many  tons  can  it  haul.  It  is  not  what  sort  of  a  polish  do  you 
have  on  your  line  shaft;  it  is  how  many  revolutions  can  it 
make  a  minute.  It  is  not  what  style  of  architecture  is  your 
furnace  built  in;  it  is  how  many  tons  of  pig  iron  can  it  turn 
out  in  twenty-four  hours. 

"I  believe,  however,  I  have  talked  long  enough  on  general- 
ities, and  1  think,  perhaps,  I  could  demonstrate  to  you  much 
more  clearly  with  the  following  illustrations,  than  I  could 
explain  otherwise  what  I  mean  when  1  speak  of  'toning  up 
a  plant.' " 

After  this  Introductory  address  about  150  lantern  slides 
were  shown  illustrative  of  these  methods  of  "toning  up"  as 
applied  to  railway  shop  work.  The  first  group  of  slides  dealt 
with  the  general  lay-out  and  of  material  storage  and  handling 
arrangements  of  a  large  shop.  The  next  group  dealt  with  the 
methods  of  improving  machine  belting,  this  being  one  of  the 
first  points  to  be  taken  up  when  shop  betterment  is  under- 
taken, as  by  this  alone  the  efficiency  of  the  machines  will  be 
increased  as  a  whole  from  10  to  30  per  cent.  The  third  series 
showed  the  changes  in  shop  methods,  machine  tools  and  de- 
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\ices,  incident  to  the  use  of  the  new  high-speed  alloy  tool  steels 
developed  since  the  introduction  of  the  Taylor-White  process. 
After  these  were  shown  some  views  of  machine  bettermentb 
necessitated  by  the  intensive  shop  production  due  to  the  use 
of  these  high-si)eed  heavy  service  tools,  such  as  the  substitu- 
tion of  steel  for  cast  iron  gears,  the  increase  in  size  of  driving 
and  feed  pulleys  and  gears,  the  strengthening  of  steady  rests, 
housings,   etc.     Then   followed   illustrations   of   a   number  of 
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Special  devices  for  use  in  railway  shops,  showing  hoW,  by  the 
exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity  in  the  tool  room,  the  cost  of  ma- 
chining many  si)ecial  locomotive  parts  could  be  greatly  re- 
duced. '•'   :'i -:-■'"■■■>■■<  :l'.:^- 

Next  after  these  were  shown  special  jigs  for  use  on  the 'ma- 
chines, and  then  followed  a  long  series  of  slides  on  the  subject 
of  tool  standardization  for  an  entire  railway  system,  fce.i 
standardizing  punches,  drills,  reamers  for  crosshead,  knuckle 
pin,  and  ball  joint  woi-k,  flue  rollers,  etc.  A  number  of  views 
were  then  given  of  a  recent  very  light  air  motor  that  has 
many  advantages  for  work   in  close  quarters,  and  on  account 
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of  its  efficiency.  Following  these,  various  devices  for  use  in 
erecting  lloor  work  were  shown,  cylinder  boring  machine, 
valve  facing  device,  a  convenient  jiortable  air  hoist  for  main 
air  reservoirs  on  engines,  guide  lining  device,  valve  bushing 
extractor,  etc.  Mr.  Jacobs  concluded  his  address  with  a  very 
interesting  description  of  the  individual  effort  system  (See 
American  E.\(;i.\kkr  ami  Railroad  .Toikxal.  February,  1906, 
page  Gl),  for  rewarding  labor  as  applied  in  a  large  shop  to 
effect  economical  production  and  to  reduce  to  a  satisfactory 
basis  the  wage  problem. 


Although  articles  and  comments  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  on  shop  lighting,  very  little  has  been  .said  specilically 
on  the  lighting  of  separate  madiine  tools.  Many  shops  could 
make  nmch-needed  improvements  if  attention  were  given  to 
this  important  detail,  as  there  are  very  few  shops  that  do  not 
have  machines  installed  in  dark  corners,  and  at  this  season 
of  the  year  in  all  shoi)s  artificial  light  must  be  depended  upon 
entirely  for  a  part  of  the  time.  A  man  can  never  work  as 
fast  when  he  is  comi^elled  to  feel  rather  than  see  what  he  is 
doing,  and  the  slow  rale  at  which  work  is  turned  out  with 
inadequate  lighting  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  incentive  to  better 
the  arrangements.  Then  again,  the  workman,  after  he  has 
made  a  few  mistakes  in  setting  his  tool  and  has  reached  the 
point  of  exasperation,  loses  pride  in  his  work,  and  when  this 
happens,  both  the  management  and  the  workman  are  the 
losers. 

Lights  for  machine  tools  should  be  placed  on  brackets  or 
stands  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  held  rigidly.  The  sup- 
port should  be  provided  with  adjustable  arms,  so  that  the 
lamp  may  be  set  down  close  to  the  work.  Such  stands  or 
brackets  may  be  easily  constructed  in  the  machine  shop,  and 
the  cost  of  the  material  will  be  practically  nothing.  By  all 
means,  the  lamps  should  be  provided  with  shades  of  some 
sort.  Sometimes  la-rge  shades  are  not  permissible,  as  they 
prevent  placing  the  lamp  as  near  the  work  as  desirable.  But 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  shades  and  types  of  shade* 
on  the  market  to  permit  of  a  selection  of  a  style  most  suitable 
;to  each  machine. 

Often,  however,  one  lamp,  even  if  it  be  a  32-candle  power 
one,  is  not  sufficient  to  proi)erly  light  a  machine.  If  so,  th« 
cost  of  current  for  extra  lamps  should  not  be  reckoned,  and 
especially  so  in  a  street  railway  shop,  where  the  current  usual- 
ly costs  about  .3c.  i)er  kilowatt-hour.  Assuming  this  rate,  a 
lamp-hour  costs  about  .015  cent.  At  this  cost,  it  is  a  rather 
safe  risk  to  install  all  the  lamps  which,  have  the  least  possi- 
bility of  being  used.  ...  f'::-:^^c,.o<    ;:-.-- 

It  isn't  necessary  to  employ  ah  illuminating  engineer  to  place 
lami)s  properly  about  a  shoj).  All  that  is  required  is  to  give 
the  workmen  to  understand  that  the  lanijis  will  be  fixed  fof 
them  as  they  may  desire.  If  such  a  hint  was  given  them 
and  their  wishes  were  then  followed,  in  many  shops  much 
more  satisfactory  machine  work  would  be  turned  out,  and  it 
would  be  executed  much  more  rapidly. — Street  liailroad  Jour- 
nal. .-,•••■-: 


Master  MEriiAMcs*  and  Master  Car  Biilders'  Conven- 
Tio.Ns. — The  committee  on  arrangements  of  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  and  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tions has  decided,  after  full  Investigation,  that  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  hold  all  business  sessions  of  the  two  as- 
sociations in  the  Sun  Parlor  on  the  outer  end  of  the  Steel 
Pier  rather  than  in  the  hall  over  the  entrance  to  the  pier  at 
the  shore  end.  The  railroad  men  will  therefore  pass  through 
the  exhibits  in  going  to  and  from  their  meetings.  I'nder  tli« 
fir.st  agreement  with  the  Hotel  Men's  Association,  the  use  of 
the  east  half  of  the  pier  was  assigned  for  exhibition  purposes 
on  condition  that  the  public  be  excluded,  but  as  this  space 
has  been  found  inadequate,  the  entire  pier  has  been  procured 
with  the  understanding  that  the  public  be  admitted.  It  is 
believed  the  presence  of  the  public  on  the  pier  will  not  in- 
convenience the  exhibitors  to  any  ap|)reciable  extent,  and  by 
this  concession  a  large  amount  of  additional  exhibit  space  is 
procured.  .  .      , 


Correspondence  is  one  source  of  delay,  and  if  it  ean  be  cut 
down  in  any  department,  the  service  is  benefited. — Sydney 
Gill'tard,  Pacific   Coast  Railway   Club. 


Railroad  Ties. — The  number  of  cross  ties  in  use  on  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  to  be  about  620,000,- 
000;  the  number  used  annually  for  repairs  and  for  e.xtension 
of  tracks  is  estimated  to  be  from  90,000.000  to  110,000,000. 
requiring,  we  may  say,  the  entire  product  of  200,000  acres  of 
woodlancJ  annually. — Joseph  T.  Richards,  American  Forest 
Congretz  ;;  V   ■  v 
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VALUABLE  ADVICE  TO  COLLEGE  MEN. 

Mr.  41-  \V.  .Ia«  ub>*.  c'Ugiuvt'i-  of  shoi»  imihods  and  lools  of  the 
Airhisnii.  ToiH'ka  &  Santa  Ft-  Railway.  n>i«'nlly  delivered  an 
;iddn's.><.  iK-l'mt'  .ilic  t-ngiueering  studftiis  of  the  I'niversity  of 
Kausaf*.  at  i^iwreuif,  Kau.,  whi<li  was  exreedinyly  valuable, 
U5>V  «*H>tijJ./:l€r  i-ultPge  men.  luil  lo  all  those  who  are  inl«iesied 
in  railway  shop  methods,  and  we  regrei  thai  wi-  are  not  able 
lo  ifi.r<Mlui.e  a  Kreater  portion  of  it.  Al  the  U'ginning  of  the 
lallv  Mr.  Jaeobs  «avv  son.ie  splendid  adviee  lo  the  students  us 
follows ; 

"In  the  jja.sl  few  years  au  entirely  new  profession  has  de- 
viloped,  known  as  eoninieicial  engine«'ring,  l)ronghi  about  by 
ihe  Keen  «onjpeiiiioii  of  inaniifaiiurer.s.  The  engineer  of  to 
day  ;wliO:ij^  riot  uUletb  take  hold  of  a  |»roposiIion  and  figure 
rt'Sfills  from  a  business  siandpoint  is  likely  to  be  lefl  at  the 
post!  The  Pananui  Canal  is  not  being  built  as  a  triumphal 
expluii  of  engineering  skill,  but  be«atise  il  will  <heai)eu  the 
etist  ofWfan  traiisporlution ;  thir  Lu<ien  Cut  (iff  on  the  South- 
ern raeltir.  Willi  its  thirteen  miles  of  trestle  woik  over  Great 
Salt  lutlxe,  although  ii  represents  the  aenie  of  aeliievenieut  in 
rajlrtxid  eons!  met  ion,  was  not  buili  as  a  seietiiirte  experi- 
ment, but  was  brought  about  iMjeause  by  this  method  Oriental 
freight  tould  be  put  from  San  Franeisco  into  the  Kasieru 
luarKets  at  so  nuirh  less  per  ton. 

•This  is  the  great  and,  iu  fact,  the  only  idea  for  any  young 
man  to  Ke»"p  in  mind  when  leaving  college  and  starling  in 
f.)i  tiihiseii  The  majority  of  nten  within  my  hearing  today 
will,  no  doubt,  on  the  oomidellou  of  their  college  course,  lind 
their  way  into  the  emidoy  of  some  factory,  railroad  shop, 
steel  uiill.  bridge  worK.s.  or  son»e  maiiiifacttiring  concein.  The 
MuesitoM  w-llf  be.  Then   iif.^i^^  man  intends  to  make  his 

tnark>,^tit)th&vs-  nicely  can  he  skelrh  a  plan  on  a  piece  of 
tracinu  cloth,  or  how  clearly  cait  he  elucidate  u|ioti  the  many 
theories  «>f  ap|>lied  ntechaJiics.  but  how  nnnli  of  a  saving  can 
he  show  in  ;&hop  utanagement,  how  mitch  can  he  cheaiten  the 
production  Of  sduie  partieular  article?  What  ciin  lie  do  to 
help  tone  up  the  plant  so  that  the  b«'st  results  <an  be  obtained 
from  his  luirticular  dei»artnient  ?  These  are  the  pr«)bleins  he 
will  have  liefore  hjni,  and  these  only  must  Iw  kept  in  mind  if 
he  ex|M*«-is  lo  lu.-ike'd' sliowiu.g  worthy  of  note,  and  tif  sufficient 
importauce  to  aiiract  Ihe  attention  of  th»>  head  of  the  concern. 

■•AtnOiiu  jit-actlcal,  everyday  shop  men  the  average  technical 
Uraiiuai.e  is  giv«-n  very  litile  consitb'iation.  Tills,  of  course. 
tuay  be  the  Bli>^f<«"l"t'  of  fh««  shop  nun  m  it  nia\  be  the  effect 
of;  ihVi  attUiide  of  the  graduate.  The  fact  remains  that  there 
is  a  gri'UI  deal/ of  trufh  in  the  statement.  In  nine  cases  out 
•  if  t«'n  when  a  technical  graduate  secures  a  |i<tsiiion  in  a  shop 
of  any  kind  he,  i«  considered  «)f  abont  as  much  use  as  an  ordi- 
i];i'.  v  btdper:*  ^r  l**i  •*«  <'^5*s^^  iiiidei-  1  he  rather  aiiibifiuous  title 
tif  .siM'cial  ;ip[ireniiee,  and  duties  are  assigned  to  him  in  about 
ih«'.  sanie  pro|K>rtion.  The  graduates  thems«'lves.  in  my  ex- 
perience, are  greatly  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs.  They 
eiilwa  slwHr  knowing  alnrost  to  a.  <"ert  a  in  t  y  that  t  his  ex  ist  s. 
•  •?  in  iiiany  Instani-es  they  make  no  effort  to  change  the  gen 
.  nil  iipiitifHi.  They  take  hold  of  the  work  that  is  given  thetn 
in  a.  rather  perfunctory  manner,  ami  seem  imapable.  in  many 
caH»w,<ifr<J<'Vel«vpiiig  ideas  on  the  subje«'i  at  hand,  and  iti  a 
siuvrt.  Mnie-fh**'J^  .fiM"-*^^^^  moving   in   the  same  old    rut 

of  slmT"  routine  that  iiiay  have  existed  ever  siri<f  the  sliop  was 
built.  Instead  of  keeiiing  their  eyes  o|)en  for  chances  for  ini- 
priHieni^Tiis  au«l  tajviiiK  theui  iii>  in  the  proper  manner,  they 
.ir.  rnnt'iit'.io.^iUyw'thinlw' to  drag  along  with  as  much  un- 
c.micerii  as  if:thiH'  hud  .n»e\*«?r  b«'en  blessed   with  advantages  of 

any  kind^  •      ,,. 

'This  is -,fhe;iM)iht,t]ii»t  I  want  to  im|»ress  on.  yotjr  minds: 
/ff'.  f/M   />e ;/oofro«i.  ./£WV't>»|^^^^  tmthntls   of  all   kinds 

at  aU  fmt'.v.  I»on't  think  for  a  tnoment  that  I  am  decrying 
tiHM  hariica!  training  simply  iM'cause  a  great  tuatiy  of  the  grad- 
uates have  niade  seeming  failures.  The  trained  men  are  the 
men  that,  ar'p  needled;  the  technical  men  are  the  men  that  have 
i(.  fill  tire  im|K^rtant  places  in  all  cases.  They  must  be  the 
jiiolievr.-!  ,     . 

"Til'-  tb'-'irief;  of  to-day  berorue  thf  practices  of  to-inorrow. 


and  the  men  who  can  look  ahead  and  anticipate  a  demand 
are  the  men  that  are  going  lo  win  in  the  long  run.  Have  u 
systematic  line  of  investigation  that  you  intend  to  carry  out 
if  ever  you  enter  a  shop,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  kind  of 
output.  Keep  the  i-ost  of  production  ever  in  your  mind,  and 
let  no  i-hauce  escaj»e  you  if  you  see  an  opening  of  any  kind 
for  improvement. 

•If  you  enter  a  machine  sho])  dout  be  content  with  doing 
whatever  little  detail  you  may  be  a.ssigned  to  on  some  par- 
ticular bemh  or  machine.  Note  the  entire  layout  of  the  plant. 
See  what  kind  of  power  they  are  using.  Note  the  method  of 
transmission.  Keep  an  eye  on  the  chuss  of  machines  iu  ser- 
vice; also  their  condition.  Chec-k  tip  the  speeds  of  shafting 
at  the  first  opi»oriunity.  Note  the  method  of  tnaking  tools, 
itead  up  on  tool  steels.  Keep  in  touch  with  the  newest  and 
latest  catalogs  on  machinery.  Compare  the  methods  with 
other  sho|)s.  t^heck  Ihe  jirice  lists  of  similar  artitles  made 
in  other  parts  of  the  count r\.  In  fact,  familiarize  yourself 
with  every  item  of  interest  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
article  in  (piestion.  You  will  be  suriuised  how  soon  you  are 
noted    by    some   otticial    of   the   organization.     I    have    had    loo 


\iiiiiM,  ((  iiKits.  KKAMKits  AMI  II H.  ii-sim;k.ii  Hull  .s  \i  A  \  (  I  A<ri;j.»:t.ii 
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many  years  of  actual  exjierience  in  shop  work  not  to  know 
that  I  am  speaking  the  exact  truth.  If  you  are  in  the  design- 
ing departtnent.  don't  put  in  ycair  time  seeing  how  nice  a  set 
of  lines  you  can  «-tiibellish  with  graceful  curves,  but  se«»^  how 
much  machine  work  you  (an  eliminate  in  the  assembling 
room.  This  is  very-  essential:  No  one  will  deny  that  the 
.<ale  of  any  article,  no  matter  what  it  may  be.  is  very  greatly 
affected  by  its  general  appearance.  It  must  look  ncMit,  as  well 
as  be  reliable,  but  the  days  of  cdaborate  finish  are  past. 

"There  was  a  day  when  buildings  were  etpiiiiped  with  heavy 
trappings  of  all  descriptions  and  locomotives  were  encirc-led 
with  rings  of  jxilished  brass,  but  the  best  .sellers  of  all  mer- 
chantable articles   to-day  are  those  of  the  plainest    finish. 

"It  is  not  iunv  nice  does  a  pjcomotive  look  to-day;  It  is  how 
many  tons  can  it  haul.  It  is  not  what  sort  of  a  poli.sh  do  yon 
have  on  your  line  shaft;  it  is  how  many  revolutions  can  it 
make  a  minute.  It  is  not  what  style  of  architecture  is  your 
furnace  built  in:  it  is  how  many  tons  of  pii:  iron  can  it  turn 
out   in  twenty-four  hours.  .  ,;. 

"I    bcdieve,   however.    I    have  lalke(|    long  enough    on    general 
ities.  and   I    think,   perhaps,  1   could  demon^^trale  to  you  much 
more   clearly    with    the    following    illustrations,    than    I    could 
explain    otherwise   what    I    mean  when    I    >peak   of  'toning   up 
a  ]ilant.'  "  ,   ..;  .  : . 

After  this  introductory  address  about  154  laritefn  5?fldos 
were  shown  illustrative^  of  these  methods  of  "toning  uj»"  as 
applied  to  railway  shop  work.  The  first  group  of  slides  dealt 
with  the  general  lay-out  and  of  material  storage  and  handling 
arrangements  of  a  large  sho[i.  The  next  group  dealt  with  the 
methods  of  imjiroving  machine  belting,  this  being  one  of  the 
first  points  to  be  taken  up  when  shop  betterment  is  under- 
taken, as  by  this  alone  the  efficiency  of  the  machines  will  be 
Increased  as  a  whole  from  lH  to  00  jier  cent.  The  third  series 
showed  the  changes  in  shop  methods,  machine  tools  and  de- 


Antit..  r%C. 
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i..s.  iinid.'iii  n»  111.'  us«^i)f  Uie  WW  liiiih-s|H;ea  iiUoy  tool  steels 
.|..v.-I<.|..m1  ^iiK.-  III.'  iiiiio.huaiou  of  ItlM^  Ta)ax)i*-WhHe^^^^^^ 
All. I-  ili.'s.'  w.n-  sh.iwii  H»ni.>  vl.'Ws  uf  iiKi.liin.'  hoit^Tiiii'iitS 
n«'<-.'ssiiai.'.|  In  iji.-  iiiK'Hsivt'  shoi.  jM:«J.hii  lion  .luc  l«»  'N  us«' 
..t  ih.'s.-  liiiilir^iK'.'cl  hoavy  servue  t«ol«,  sijih  :«s  llie  siih 
lion  ..t  si.'.'l  f<)rf•a^^  iron  s»^ars;  tUtvlU'i'Mrts*'  in  wlzp  of  .hivifiS 
:iii(|  |.'f.l  i.iill.'vs  Jiniil^t-ar^' Mm*  si  ivii^ci»i«-iiin;i  «.f  si.'aUy  n-sls, 


LIGHTING  MACHINE  TOOLS. 


I  \ii'K<AK».  :M|:TiiiiM».tKi-  miij.in«^i^M::utiw 

I'XcK-is*'  of  a  lii tUV:imt;«'Uiiiiy  in  i !i<'  tmil   r<j«»ni.  Ihftt^O^f  Of  ;|juy-^ 
til  in  ini;    ni!tii>-    Sj^**  '•'•    kn-iituioi  tvc  {  ftaris   tMVuHr'  l>o  i?i¥jif;ly.;; 

«li|.'t'd.    ■-••    ■'■■'■-/  :-'^^C'-'':i''r  ■y'--'\':'\-\:^^':':  •.■'•':;'-'>■■■]■■-■-■•  ^-<^:..;"  ■ 

Nt'X I  af I er  lln'so  \vf  in'  ■sUfiWn' sviiprfar-'iijrs^^ 
.  hiiit's.  ami  ilnii  fii»il»»\v;«Hl  ;a  loufs  worit'^  (tf  sjjtl^.'^^  on.  tJie  snbjt»x^l 
of  tool  slarirl;nili/ai.iM«:  («<•  tfit;  <>rtjlii'^^  railway  syst«3»i,;;;i;?<e!.v: 
si;MHianii/.iri.i;  irinuln's.  <1  rills,  n-ann-rs  for  i-rosslu-ad.  knm-kl< 
pin,  andhaH  joiiii  work.  (Un-  roUvrs,  «'t«-.  A  numlM-r  of  vit'ws 
\v<if  ilii'ii  i^ivrn  oi  a  rw.ont  vvry  lijxlii  atr  utoior  lliat  has 
many  aclviHiiaB«:'*<   for  "vvai-k  iri.  floi«».,:qTitiirlers.  »tu\  o^  ju'vount; 


.»!    its  rlll(  i«'ii<y.    'FolltuvtijW  Vliosje^ivH 

fH'ttin::;  Itoor  work  Wt'i'*-  sluiwii.  rvlintl«'r  1u»rinit  niarliin.', 
vah.'  facinir  <i«'virf'.  a  ronvi'iiii'ni  iKuhibli'  ail  lioisl  for  main 
ail-  i.scrvoiis  on  tMiiiin«'s.  jiAuiiU  linin^:  ilj'vi«i>.  valvt*  hnshin^; 
<\ira«  lor.  iefe  •  Mr::Jil(t:nl»S  t-<»n«lin^  \vitJi  a  Vpi'y 

in!.  r«si  iiiy:  <ite>«»'riril|<m  «f  fW'  imiividual  HYori  sysliMn  (S*  'v'; 
Amiuk'w  K\mm:i.({  wn  Umi.j:o\ii  .l.n  u\m  .  KH»,ruary.  100«J, 
pai;*'  IHJ.  f«)r  rewavHinti  Jaf>or  as  a|>|ili«<l  in  a  larji<'  shop  In 
»'ff<H-{  f<-ononiiical  prodm-iion  ami  to  it^ilm-*'  lo  a  satfsfa<.-lm'.v 
liasi:>  tlV<f  \Vi<gr  |)r6l)lpnK  . 

('oii..sjMtml»'iif.'  i~;  «)in^sOur(*.^f  .y^ielar.  -J^^^ 
iK>WiV'  ni    sik>     «U'iHH"tnvynt;   M't;^    strike  is  •  MtiicfitlwU— :V>rfit(  y 


;.\lili<Mii4h  articU'S  and   roTnm«>nvs  ha\«-  a|>i»*'ar.tl    tro.a    iim<' 
K>  liHM'  on  sliop  li^liiln.i;,  very  iidl.'  lias  Im-^'H  sani  speoiUtaU.^ 
<m  ilir  li^niliii;  of  siparai»rnuMhinf  mmjIs.     Many  ;<Iio|>»  ««h"1'! 
makf  <MUfh-n»'»'(l«>il   improv«Hiu»ttM    If  ati**n»ion  'w««iHi!  giv*  i 
ihls;ini|M)Hanf  diMswl;  as  tli^:»i-«*  ,vv^^^  f^'V  ^^^^  d«v^  not 

IntVe  iiiarliim's    insiaiU-.l    in  Vhirk  (oim  is.  auU  \u    this  .<»'as<»n 
of  lire  year  in  all  <liups  ariilij^iiil  Ji^ln  niui^i  l"-  'l<"iwn<!'"1  niton 

entirely   foiv  a  t'a't.*>f'b«  ti**1*^-     ^V''^^ 

fyst  wli«ii  he  is  conipelkil  Xit  fieel  raihvr  ilmu  s^rt'  5* hat  he  i> 
doinu.  and  \\\v  slow  raU,'  at  whiih  worK  is  ninud  <jrni  xViih 
ina.it-qnau'  lighiiug  is  in  itsylf  a  safli<icut  im.n'iv.-  i,i  Vu'^'.  r 
\}w  ai  ranjienients.  Then  a^uiu.  iht-  workman,  afui 
made  a  few  mislakfs  in  selling  his  1<mj1  atid  has  iva*;^Le«i  lll• 
poi!U  of  exasp»'raiion,  losvs  prid*'  in  Imk  w-(>rk.  and  wU»"M  ihjs 
happt^ns,  .  hoik  Uh'  nianagieujeiM  an<i  tli''  \v<.ri>in;."  n*  ^h*' 
bis.'is,    ,    ;^"    •  -•;  ■■■    V  ■ 

IJiihij*  for  juatlnue  lools  «iipulif  i>e  Jda««?U 
stands  in  smli  a  manner  that.  tl»**y  are  held  rijiidiy.     Tlit-  -ni- 
port    slnMil.l    Ih'    provldt'<l    with    adjn-siahk'  nrnn-,   so   thai    'h^ 
lamp    may    he    sri,  down   «  lose   ioiVm'    wjork.     lSu«h    frlaiid«  4Jr 
InavWils  may -W  eaj^ily  v«n^tN<:i"Wl/irt  ihv  iua«  liinw  sliop,  aM«l 
this  t^sl  soC^^he  inateriai   wiU;  he  J^m^  noihUij;.    ^IJy  all 

hiean^s,    th«'   khnps    should    be   piovid<d    wiUi  shades   of  ?:om* 
sort.     Sonu'tinn'bi    large    shades    are    not  \5»ermis.sibl<H.    as     he) 
^J>l*event  idaeiiiy  the  lamp  ak.aoar' the /Vrorlv^^^u^ 
ih^re  ai-e  a  snffieienl  nnnib^t"  of  Khailes^an^  f>j  sliad.  ■ 

't)t»  'Ueiuarivel  to  ijerniit  6t>  MSehpt^^i<^  W  a  1^ 
i>>  «'ach  ma«-hine.  '  ;"    ^  f^-  ■^;    '  ^  /'-      ^-v  - 

Often,   howt'vei-,  one  Jaiflip,  i^veli^  i^  if -^  po^»r 

one,  is  nol  Mif&eient  lo  pitijM'rjy  lislif'.a  n»a«^iiJi^^  if  S"  'h* 
iVoKt  of  etirient  for  extra  lainjts  shonl*!  not  In;  nM-konvd,  and 
especially  so  in  a  ><ireet  railwa>  sh«>p.  wber-«.(  ilmenrr^'nt  usual 
ly  fosls  aboui  .:'.»•.  iK-r  kilowatt-liour.  .\ssuuiin«  this  rale,  a 
lanipdiour  vosi.«  about  .^Jl^  cent.  Ai  ihts  cokI,  it  is  :t  rath«i 
*;aft»  jjsk  to  install  all  the  lamps  wlii«  k  liaVe  Uie  H>^  .pos^i 
Idliiy  of  IWdnii;  used.  ;  :  . '  -. 

It  isni  m'»«'ssary  to  employ  ah  lllnniiliatin^  eii^iiiMfr  to  plan- 
lamps  properly  about  hsiiop.  ,\11  thai  is  r^'«piir«'d  is  lo  f.\\*- 
ilie  wiirknteji  to  understand  thai  liie'  IHIMPH  wHl  be  ifrxed  fn 
ibi-m  as  tiie.v may  (b'.sire^  .  If  stuli  a  lirnt  was  uiven  ih<-ni 
an.l  ibeir  wish«'s  werv  lh»H»  followed,  in  many  sbop"^  mm-b 
more  sal isfa«tory  ma.hine  work  Wonbl  lie  iiirnetl  out.  and  ii 
woiild  Ih*  exej-iitwi  unieli  .ilMwv:  i-av»1«lly.      ^i '  •  ■  I   IfaUnxijfl 

.MAsTf:h    Mk*!!  \\irs"   lA\n,   .\l\>;ii;;    i:.\i:    Iff  n.li*:k>'  ^  ^' •  ^  v  t  \ 
I  IONS.— The  eojnmitlee   on    ari'anKeineiitK  ii^fytlie-  51;'  '  •«' 

I  {ni  biers',  >aB<l   American    ftiiilway    .Mast«-r  AleiJiafii.i/s''-  A«"s*0«-la- 
I  ions  lias   deeided.   after    full    inv<'s«i«atiuii.   tlnti.  it  ■  wottld   Iw 
more  satisfa«'tory   to  h<dd  all   business  srssiotis  of -tlnv  two  as- 
so.iaiions    in    ilu'   t'un    I'arlor  lai    the  outer  e'ld   of  the  St*-. 
I 'ier  f allier  than  in  . t lie  liall ; AV*^  tile  e»t ramv&Jto'  t,l»**  |H«»t  u 
I  be  shor«  entl.     Tiie  ratlroa/l  ifi«»Ji  \viil  tht'vef<»n' j*!»si^  ihronijh 
ilie  I'xiiiiiits  in  lioiii^i  to  and  froin  their  nu^-iitiiis:     I'nder  th« 
first  a>;re«>nn  III    wiih   ili>'  Hoiei   .\l«  ii"s  Ass<X'iaiioii,  ili«'  use  of 
life  east,  half  of  (In-  pit-r  wits  a*<si^n«>d  tor  i»xhibitirui  jrttriP**'^ 
on    <-«)nditioii    thai  tltepulilji/iie  excluded,   but    ais   tfils  st^iat. 
bas  been  f4)unil  inadeunale.  the  eniir*-  pior  has  l»*<'ii   lu'JiHured 
Willi    tlif   Tiuder.siaiidin^    Ihal    tin-    publir    iw?    admitted.     I»    is 
!)<  lieveil    the  preseine  \»f  th«'   lutblie.  oji   ili«-  prtT  will    n«il    in 
<  .n  venienc-e  the  <^»xiiibitor><  %  ally  a|tfH^^^^^  ex*t?ti».  a«d   \>. 

this  eoiM-ession.  a  larjie  itiMonilt   of  addiiioiial  exhibit  spa«N>  [>; 


"  RAii.i«».vn  ?i^iKs.— ^The  numi»er  of  <*^oks   IIps'  iit-:.«ise.  irtft.;  tke 

raijroads  of  the  Tnited  Stales  is  eslimatoil  toi>e  alxuil  <i3«).t*n" 
nno:    the  intmber  us.mI   annually   for  n-pairs  ami  for  evtensiou 
of    iraek-s    is   esiimated    to   lie    from' I'o.oint.ooo    to    lin,<«<*n.utiM, 
jeqnirinjr.  we  may  say.  the  entire*  pnxlnet  of  20iM»*^.<t  aefyjsi  <rf 
woodland    annually.— ^o.sr/</<     T.  liv-hanls.    AfHf*rhifti.For€iit. 
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RIEGEL  WATER  TUBE  LOCOMOTIVE  BOILER. 


The  illustrations  herewith  show  a  new  design  of  locomo- 
tive boiler  which  is  arranged  to  take  advantage,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible without  completely  revolutionizing  the  present  construc- 
tion, of  the  advantages  of  the  water  tube  method  of  steam 
generation.  This  boiler  was  designed  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Riegel,  who 
furnishes  us  with  the  following  description  of  it: 

Water  in  rapid  circulation,  over  intensely  heated  surfaces, 
will   absorb  approximately   five  times  the  heat  absorbed   by 


sorbed  rather  than  heat  developed  that  generates  the  steam, 
it  is  equally  important  that  the  boiler  be  a  generator  as  well 
as  a  furnace. 

It  Is  established  that,  in  general,  the  most  efficient  gen- 
erator is  the  one  that  has  a  good,  definite  and  active  circula- 
tion of  the  water  over  the  heating  surfaces  and  which  has  its 
heating  surfaces  located  in  the  right  place. 

With  the  object  of  providing  definite  cycles  of  circulation 
of  water  over  the  heating  surfaces  and  of  locating  these  sur- 
faces in  the  best  possible  places,  rather  than   to  provide   a 
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BIRGEL  WATEB-TUBE  FIBEBOX  FOB  LOCOMOTIVE  BOILEBS. 


water  not  in  circulation,  or  of  which  the  circulation  Is  re- 
stricted, and  we  learn  from  the  experiment  of  others  that 
fuel  burned  at  a  normal  rate  will  develop  double  the  quantity 
of  heat  we  may  expect  from  it  at  a  high  rate  of  combustion. 

It  is  maintained  that  the  rate  of  combustion  is  so  high  and 
the  passage  of  the  heat  from  the  grates  to  the  stack  is  so 
rapid  that,  during  the  interval  of  time  required  in  transit  over 
this  course,  only  a  small  part  of  it  can  be  absorbed  by  the 
water;  in  other  words,  we  are  forcing  our  boilers  beyond  their 
capacity  of  heat  absorption,  and  as  it  Is  quantity  of  heat  ab* 


greatly  increased  heating  surface  in  the  boiler,  the  design 
shown  in  the  illustrations  has  been  chosen. 

It  consists  of  a  combination  of  water  tubes  with  the  flue 
boiler,  and  is,  in  brief,  a  re-design  of  the  firebox. 

The  mud  ring  is  made  of  cast-steel  and  has  water-pockets 
cast  in  it  at  the  sides  beyond  the  grates,  throughout  Its  length, 
thus  forming  lower  terminations  for  two  nests  of  water  tubes 
which  extend  from  them  diagonally  upwards  to  the  crown- 
sheet,  which  is  slightly  depressed  to  keep  the  upper  tube  ter- 
minations flooded.     The  water-pockets  have  staying  ribs  cast 
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integral  with  them,  and  the  ribs  are  provided  with  holes  to 
permit  freedom  of  circiilation. 

The  water-pockets  are  covered  over  at  the  bottom  by  re- 
movable plates  to  provide  openings  through  which  the  tubes 
can  be  inserted  and  expanded,  and  through  which  the  boiler 
can  be  easily  examined  and  the  tubes  cleaned.  The  plates  are 
hinged  forward  and  back  so  they  will  swing  back  out  of  the 
way  when  the-  bolts  which  secure  them  in  place  are  removed 
and  so  they  can  be  swung  back  into  position  by  a  few  men, 
thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  lifting  them  into  place.  The 
steam  joints  are  made  with  sheets  of  soft  metal. 

The  water  tubes  are  so  spaced  that  it  is  possible  to  pass  a 
boring  bar  between  them  in  order  to  remove  defective  staybolts, 
and  they  are  kept  suflacient  distances  from  the  flue,  door  and 
side  sheets  for  accessibility  for  inspection  and  repairs. 

The  steam  space  is  of  the  Belpaire  type,  for  greater  steam 
capacity  and  for  simplicity  of  staying.  Above  the  croyrn-sheet 
is  provided  a  staying  cylinder  which,  with  the  crown-sheet, 
makes  double  thickness  at  the  crown  for  tube  ends.  This 
cylinder  has  sufficient  flexibility  to  take  care  of  expansion  and 
contraction.  Above  the  crown-sheet  in  the  roof  of  the  boiler 
is  provided  a  combination  manhole  and  pop-valve  turret.  This 
provides  a  ready  means  of  access  for  inspection.  The  usual 
fire-brick  arch  is  placed  forward  in  the  firebox ;  this  diverts  the 
gases  and  causes  them  to  pass  between  the  water  tubes  and 
impinge  upon  the  side  sheets.  The  gases  which  have  been 
cooled  by  striking  the  water  tubes  are  re-heated  by  the  gases 
which  pass  around  the  nests  of  tubes  and  over  the  arch.  In 
this  way  the  heat  is  made  to  linger  in  the  firebox,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  increased  circulation,  gives  the  water  a  chance 
to  take  It  up.  , 

The  Illustrations  show  a  re-design  of  the  boiler  of  the  South- 
ern Railway  Pacific  type  fast  passenger  engine  with  a  dome 
course  of  79^-ins.  diameter.  The  grate  area  is  approximately 
as  before.  70x108  ins.,  but  the  firebox  surface  has  been  in- 
creased 583  sq.  ft.,  making  approximately  768  sq.  ft.  of  firebox 
surface.  This  surface  Is  so  considerable,  and  it  is  so  arranged, 
as  to  cause  perfect  and  direct  cycles  of  circulation  of  water 
upward  through  the  tubes  and  about  the  firebox  in  general, 
which  will  cause  rapid  heat  absorption,  prevent  scale  forma- 
tion, make  expansion  and  contraction  uniform  and  stimulate 
evaporation  and  cause  liberation  of  steam,  making  it  possible 
to  reduce  combustion  to  approximately  one-half  the  present 
rate.  That  the  circulation  about  the  firebox  may  have  addi- 
tional freedom,  a  sheet  is  placed  30  ins.  forward  of  the  back 
tube  sheet;  the  top  of  this  is  below  the  upper  flues  and  serves 
as  a  dam  to  keep  the  cold  inlet  water  forward  and  away  from 
the  firebox  until  it  has  been  warmed  to  300  or  312  degrees, 
when  it  overflows  the  dam  and  meets  the  circulating  currents 
about  the  firebox.  The  necessary  flue  holes  In  this  dam  are 
not  a  tight  fit  to  the  flues. 

It  Is  believed  that  boilers  constructed  along  these  lines  can 
be  depended  upon  for  reliability  and  economical  maintenance, 
and  that,  as  the  water  tubes  protect  the  sheets,  there  should 
be  freedom  from  cracked  sheets,  leaking  flues,  leaky  seams 
and  broken  and  leaky  staybolts.  There  should  be  "continuous 
development  of  maximum  horse  power  within  the  capacity 
and  endurance  of  the  average  fireman,"  and  we  should  have 
an  "efficiency  approaching  as  closely  as  possible  to  that  of 
the  best  stationary  boilers." 

When^  we  consider  that  from  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  total 
quantity  of  the  steam  produced  Is  generated  by  the  firebox. 
It  must  be  apparent  that  reliability  and  low  cost  of  main- 
tenance must  depend  mainly  upon  freedom  of  circulation  about 
the  firebox,  and  It  follows  that  a  square  foot  of  direct  or  fire- 
box surface  must  have  a  value  far  in  excess  of  the  flue  sur- 
face, and.  In  fact.  It  has  approximately  seven  times  the  value. 
From  experiment  the  average  evaporation  per  square  foot  of 
firebox  surface  Is  28.3  lbs.  and  the  maximum  evaporation  of 
the  flue  surface  Is  4.7  lbs.  per  sq.  ft  The  reason  for  this  is 
probably  due  to  the  gases  becoming  divided  and  reduced  In 
temperature  to  such  an  extent.  In  their  passage  through  the 
flues,  that  the  combustion  ceases  in  the  flues,  while  in  the 
firebox  there  is  contlQuous  combustion. 


Therefore,  an  increase  in  direct  or  firebox  surface  of  583  sq. 
ft.  would,  theoretically,  be  the  equivalent  of  approximately 
4,081  sq,  ft  of  the  average  fine  surface.  If  this  can  be  sus- 
tained in  practice  remains  to  be  controverted.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  greatest  effect  due  to  the  heat  given 
off  by  the  combustion  of  fuel  is  in  the  region  of  the  firebox. 
Therefore,  to  Increase  the  boiler  horse  power,  stimulate  evap- 
oration by  an  increased  circulation  of  water  where  the  heat 
Is  most  Intense.  ";  - . 

The  following  tables  show  the  principal  dimensions  of  the 
Pacific  type  locomotive  mentioned  above,  which  is  now  in 
service,  and  also  what  the  dimensions  would  be  as  equipped 
with  a  water  tube  boiler: 


Grate  area    

Heating   surface   of  flues.  ► 

HeatiDg  surface  of  flrebor  sheets. ....... 

Heating  surface  of  water  tubes. .^  . ..,, 

Heating  surface  of  total »,..... ...^ 

Liength    of   flues ;...,.  . . , , 

Number  of  flues ^  ....  1 ....;. , 

Diameter  of  flues   (O.  D.) 

Average  length  of  water  tubes 

Nutal)er  of  water  tubes t  ......  i  . . 

Diameter  of  water  tubes  (O.  D.)....... .. 

Water  tubes  secured  by 

Ratio  of  heating  surface  to  grrate  surjace . . 
Percentage  of  firebox  surface  to  total. . .  . 
Weight  of  engine,  total . . 

Weight   on    drivers 

Weight  on   trailing   truck 
Weight   on    leading   truck 

Firebox     , 

Flue   centres    , 

Driving  journals,  main .  . 
Driving  joumaJs,  P.  &  B 
TraUing  truck  journals. 
Tender  truck  Journals . . . 
Valve   travel    . .  ,  »  „.  * . . . 


Fire  Tube. 
54  sq.  ft. 
3,700  *q.  ft. 
185  sq.  ft. 

3,885  sp.  ft 
20  ft. 
314 
2H  Ins. 


I     »   •v*.'*.  «    I 


•    •'  V*  •    •    •   4 


t  *■-•  ■*•  *  •'7»  «' 


72 

4.7 

219.690  lbs. 

143,190  lbs. 

38,800  lbs. 

37,700  lbs. 

73x109  Ids. 

3  ins. 

10x12  ins. 

9x12  ins. 

8x12  ins. 

5^x10  ins. 

5%  ins. 


Water  Tube- 

61  sq.  ft. 

4,064  sq.  fC 

230  sq  ft. 

538  sq.  ft. 

4.832  sq.  ft. 

20  ft. 

345 

2%  ins. 
5  ft  Sins. 
152 

2^  Ins. 

Expansion 

95 

15.9 

225,000  lbs. 

145,000  lbs. 

42,000  lbs. 

38,000  lbs. 

70x108  ins. 

3  Ins. 

10x12  ins. 

9x12  Ins. 

8x12  ins. 

51^x10  Ins. 

5%  Ins. 


THE  DRAFTSMAN^  FUTURE. 


T'o  the  Editor: 

My  subscription  to  your  Journal  expires.  I  beJieve,  on  April  Ist 
of  this  year.  I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  a  nuniber  of  years  and 
have  found  your  paper  very  helpful  and  it  is  with  reluctance  that 
I  have  to  ask  you  to  drop  me  from  your  subscription  list 

I  entered  railroad  work  about  seven  years  ago  as  a  machinist 
apprentice  and  rose  to  the  position  of  draftsman  in  less  than  two 
years,  the  remainder  of  my  four  years  apprentk^sbip  was  spent 
at  the  board.  Consequently,  your  articles  on  the  future  of  the 
draftsman  were  quite  interestioj:  to  me,  especially  so  as  they  eame 
about  the  time  that  I  began  to  realize  that  the  drafting  room 
was  a  corner  in  which  a. young  man  would  soon  be  lost  sight  ot 
and  forgotten,  although  he  might  make  a  hard  struggle  to  get  out  in 
the  race  again.  I  fought  my  battles,  but  with  no  success,  except 
promises  of  what  the  future  would  bring.  Three  years  ago  I 
had  an  offer  to  enter  the  telephone  field  of  which  I  had  absolutely 
no  knowledge,  and  as  I  had  become  disheartened  by  the  treatment 
I  received  from  the  railroad,  I  accepted  this  offer  and  to-dny  my 
salary  is  double  that  which  I  received  from  the  railroad  company 
when  I  left  them,  which  makes  it  equal  to  that  of  the  leading 
master  mechanic  of  any  of  our  trunk  lines.  Since  leaving  the  rail- 
road I  have  received  requests  from  railroad  people  to  send  them 
draftsmen,  but  have  been  unable  to  supply  the  demand.  I  note 
in  the  last  issue  of  your  Journal  that  you  state  that  your  list  of 
draftsmen  is  also  exhausted.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  about  time 
the  railroad  companies  of"  this  country  were  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  if  they  expect  to  keep  draftsmen,  they  must  inake  posi- 
tions in  the  drafting  room  in  the  line  of  promotion  to  such  posi- 
tions as  master  mechanic.  In  this  way  they  would  be  able  to 
draw  from  the  shop  bright  young  men,  who  do  not  care  to  take 
up  this  work,  as  they  believe  that  if  they  do  so  they  will  enter  tBe 
side  track  and  the  dispatcher  will  fail  to  give  them  the  necessary 
orders,  which  will  give  them  the  right  to  the  main  track  to  enable 
them  to  reach  the  home  terminal.  TTiis  subject  has  been  a  pretty 
well  hashed  over  in  your  columns,  but  I  fear  there  are  sdll  a 
great  many  railroad  officials  who  do  not  see  the  matter  in  the 
proper  light.  None  of  the  above  is  intended  as  an  adverse  cri- 
ticism of  the   officials  with   whom   I   came   in   cooftact     I  think 

the  trouble  was  higher  up. 

X.  T.  Z. 


I  firmly  believe  that  the  really  great  savings  to  be  made 
in  our  shops  are  the  small  savings  when  added  together,  the 
savings  on  the  small  Items.— Jfr.  A.  S.  MancJi^ter,  Western 
RaUtoajf  Club. 
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50-TON     STEEL    GENERAL    SERVICE    DROP    BOTTOM    GONDOLA    CAR. 


DROP  BOTTOM  GENERAL  SERVICE  STEEL  GONDOLA 

CAR. 


The  Frisco  System  is  receiving  200  all-steel  100,000-lb,  capac- 
ity drop-bottom  general-service  gondola  cars,  half  of  which 
are  for  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  and  half  for 
the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  Railroad.  When  the 
drop-doors  are  closed  the  floor  of  the  car  is  flat,  and  to  all 
appearances  it  Is  an  ordinary  flat-bottom  gondola  car  without 
hoppers.  When  the  doors  are  open  the  car  will  discharge  99 
per  cent,  or  more  of  the  load  without  shoveling;  they  may 
therefore  be  used  for  coal  or  gravel  and  all  kinds  of  material 
that  will  require  dumping,  or,  because  of  the  flat  surfaces, 
they  may  be  used  equally  well  for  material  which  is  to  be 
shoveled  out  where  dumping  is  not  feasible,  or  they  may  be 


GONDOLA  CAR  AFTER  DUMPING. 

used  for  the  loading  of  lumber,  pipe,  bar  iron,  brick,  sewer 
pipe  or  any  material  which  cannot  conveniently  be  loaded  in 
hopper  cars. 

On  March  7tli  a  test  of  one  of  these  cars  was  made  at  the 
works  of  the  National  Tube  Company,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  to 
demonstrate  the  rapidity  with  which  the  car  cpuld  clear  Itself 
In  dumping.    The  car  was  loaded  with  99.300  lbs.  of  run  of 


mine  coal,  which  was  somewhat  less  than  the  capacity  of  the 
car  level  full.  One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  car  on  a 
trestle  in  the  process  of  dumping  part  of  the  load.  The  other 
view  shows  an  interior  view  of  the  car  after  dumping.  One 
end  of  the  car  over  the  truck  retained  more  of  the  load 
than  the  other  end,  probably  because  the  end  was  on 
a  curve  and  the  elevation  decreased  the  angle  of  inclina- 
tion of  the  two  doors  immediately  over  the  truck.  It  was 
estimated  that  not  over  600  or  700  lbs.  of  coal  remained  In  the 
car,  or  less  than  .7  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  load.  The  greater 
part  of  this  would  probably  have  been  displaced  if  the  car 
had  been  jarred  by  the  coupling  on  of  an  engine.  The  time  re- 
quired for  dumping  was  about  6  seconds  for  each  half  of  the 
car,  and  the  time  consumed  In  closing  the  doors  was  about 
one-half  a  minute  for  each  of  the  four  sections.  The  car 
could  be  placed,  dumped  and  the  doors 
closed  to  form  a  flat-bottom  gondola  car  by 
two  workmen  In  4  minutes  or  less. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  Interior 
of  one  of  the  cars  with  the  doors  closed. 

Practically  the  entire  floor  of  the  car  is 
made  up  of  drop-doors,  16  in  all.  The  8 
doors  over  the  trucks  drop  to  a  clea.r  open- 
ing of  23  Ins.  and  the  8  in  the  centre  of  the 
car  have  a  clear  opening  of  26  ins.  The 
centre  sills  are  compressed  to  form  an  in- 
verted V  and  are  riveted  to  a  T-shape,  the 
flange  of  which  forms  the  centre  ridge  of  the 
car  and  is  only  4  ins.  wide.  The  sills  are 
reinforced  with  angles  at  the  lower  edges. 
The  body  bolsters  are  built  up  of  plates  and 
angles  and  are  7  ins.  wide.  The  cross-bear- 
ers are  of  pressed  steel  shapes  and  present 
a  3-in.  top  surface.  The  doors  are  operated 
by  what  is  known  as  a  "creeping  shaft" 
mechanism,  which  is  carried  in  slats  by  the 
cross-bearers  and  bolsters,  and  while  the 
doors  are  closed,  by  chains  attached  to  the 
shafts;  the  latter  are  automatically  moved 
underneath  the  doors  when  they  are  fully 
closed,  and  the  load  is  thus  securely  sup- 
ported and  accidental  discharge  is  impos- 
sible. 

The  general  dimensions  of  these  cars,  which 
were  designed  and  constructed  by  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company,  are  as  follows: 

Length  over  end  Bills 42  ft  9  Ins. 

Length  Inside  of  body 41  ft  9  ins. 

Width   over  stakes 10  ft  2  Ins. 

Width  Inside 9  ft  6%  Ins. 

Depth  of  body  to  top  of  sides 4  ft.  4  ins. 

Length  of  doors  In  clear 4  ft  10  Ins. 

Width  of  doors  In  clear 4  ft  2  H  Ins. 


Apbil,  1906. 
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STANDARD  ATLANTIC  TYPE   LOCOMOTIVE — HABKIMAN   LINES. 


Height  of  floor  from  top  of  rail 4  ft.  5  ins. 

Truck  centres 31  ft  0  ins. 


STANDARD  ATLANTIC  TYPE  LOCOMOTIVE. 


Hakriman  Lines. 


In  the  March  number  of  this  journal  we  illustrated  a  Pacific 
type  locomotive,  which  was  constructed  on  the  standard  design 
adopted  by  the  Harriman  Lines  last  year,  which  were  com- 
pletely illustrated  in  the  Ameucan  Engineer,  1905,  pages  154, 
200,  250.  288,  320,  353,  400  and  441. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  the  corresponding  Atlantic 
type,  an  order  of  which  has  recently  been  constructed  by  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 
Locomotives  of  similar  type,  but  equipped  for  burning  coal. 


firebox  is  provided  with  a  shallow  ash  pan  and  the  oil  burner 
is  placed  in  the  front  end  of  the  box. 

The  cylinders  are  fitted  with  a  modification  of  the  Sheedy 
circulating  valve,  the  seat  for  which  is  located  in  the  cylinder 
casting.  The  piston  valves  are  12  Ina.  in  diameter  and  are 
driven  by  indirect  link  motion. 

The  frame  has  double  front  rails  and  has  the  main  and 
trailing  section  in  one  piece.  The  trailing  rigging  is  rigid 
and  gives  a  rigid  wheel  base  of  15  ft  9  ins.  to  these  engines, 
the  driving  wheel  base  being  but  7  ft 

An  unusually  large  tank  has  been  applied,  which  Is  ar- 
ranged with  a  water  bottom  and  carries  9.000  gallons  of  water. 
The  oil  supply  is  carried  in  a  separate  tank  located  in  the 
fuel  space,  and  has  a  capacity  of  2,835  gallons  of  oil. 

The  general  dimensions,  weights,  ratios  and  side  elevation 
of  these  engines  will  be  found  in  the  American  Engineer,  1905, 
pages  154  and  165. 


Grinding  High-Speed  Tools. — For  grind- 
ing high-speed  steel  nothing  is  quite  so  good 
as  a  well-selected  wet  sandstone,  and  the 
tools  ground  thereon  by  hand  pressure. 
Where  such  stones  are  either  not  obtainable 
or  desired,  and  emery  wheels  are  used.  It 
Is  advisable  to  roughly  grind  the  tools  to 
shape  before  hardening,  which  grinding  may 
be  done  mechanically.  By  so  doing  the  tools 
require  but  little  grinding  after  hardening 
(which  may  be  done  by  hand),  and  only 
slight  frictional  heating  occurs,  so  that  the 
temper  is  not  drawn  in  any  way,  or  the  cut- 
ting efficiency  of  the  tool  impaired.  When 
the  tools  are  ground  on  a  wet  emery  wheel 
and  undue  pressure  is  applied,  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  the  great  friction  between  the  tool 
and  the  emery  wheel  causes  the  steel  to  be- 
come hot,  and  water  playing  on  the  steel 
whilst  in  this  heated  condition  tends  to  pro- 
duce cracking.— Mr.  J.  M.  Oledhill,  before 
the  Olasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Firemen, 
Engineers  and  Ironworkers'  Association. 
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GONDOLA  CAR  WITH  DROP  DOORS  CLOSED. 


have  also  been  built  for  the  Union  Pacific  system  and  the 
Chicago  &  Alton. 

The  engine  here  shown  Is  an  oil  burner  and  has  20x28-in. 
cylinders,  81-in.  drivers  and  200  lbs.  steam  pressure.  The 
weight  on  driving  wheels  of  105,000  lbs.  bears  a  ratio  of  4.46 
to  the  tractive  effort,  which  is  23,500  lbs. 

The  boiler  has  a  straight  top  and  the  tubes  are  spaced  with 
%-in.  bridges.    The  mud  ring  Is  5  Ins.  wide  on  all  sides.    The 


Comparative  Safety  op  Travel  in  Great 
Britain  and  United  States. — There  were 
carried  on  British  railways  during  the  year 
1903  a  total  of  9,660,000,000  passengers  one 
mile,  and  on  American  railways  20,915,000,- 
000;  the  number  of  passengers  killed  be- 
ing—in the  United  Kingdom  156,  against  321  in  the 
United  States — indicating  that  the  proportion  of  passen- 
gers killed  to  passengers  carried  one  mile  was  one  In  61,000,000 
in  Great  Britain,  and  one  to  65,000,000  passengers  in  the 
United  States;  which  figures  entirely  controvert  the  Impres- 
glon  conveyed  by  Dr.  Sellenings'  paper  as  regards  comparatlv* 
safety  of  travel  in  the  two  countries. — Mr.  W.  O.  Besler,  New 
York  Railroad  Club.  * 
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DROP  BOTTOM  GENERAL  SERVICE  STEEL  GONDOLA 

CAR. 


The  Frisro  Sysitm  Is  roceiving  200  all-steel  100,000-lb.  capac- 
ity drop-lK)ttoiii  general-.servirp  gondola  cars,  half  of  Wiiich 
are  for  the  Chit-ago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  and  half  for 
the  Kan.sas  City,  Fort  S<ott  &  .Momjthis  Railroad.  When  the 
drop-doors  are  closed  the  floor  of  the  car  is  flat,  and  to  all 
appearantes  it  is  an  ordinary  flai-hottoiU  gondola  car  without 
hoppei'S.  When  tlie  doors  are  open  the  car  will  discharge  99 
per  cent,  or  more  of  the  load  without  shoveling:  they  may 
therefore  he  tised  for  coal  or  travel  and  all  kinds  of  material 
that  will  require  dunii)ing.  or.  becanse  of  the  flat  surfaces, 
they  may  be  used  equally  well  for  material  which  is  to  be 
shoveled  out  where  dumping  is  not  feasible,  or  they  may  be 


«.ONIKH,A    (All   AF-rER   nrMIMNO. 

u.sed  for  I  lie  loading  of  lumber,  pipe,  bar  iron,  bricic.  sewer 
pipe  or  any  material  which  cannot  conveniently  be  loaded  in 
hopper  cars. 

On  March  7lh  a  test  of  one  of  these  cars  was  made  at  the 
works  of  the  National  Tube  Conii)any,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  to 
demonstrate  the  rapidity  with  which  the  car  cyuld  clear  itself 
in  dumping.     The  car  was  loaded  with  99.300  lbs.  of  run  of 


mine  coal,  which  was  somewhat  less  than  the  capacity  of  the 
car  level  full.  One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  car  on  a 
trestle  in  the  process  of  dumping  part  of  the  load.  The  other 
view  shows  an  interior  view  of  the  car  after  dumping.  One 
end  of  the  car  over  the  truck  retained  more  of  the  load 
than  the  other  end,  probably  l)ecause  the  end  was  on 
a  curve  and  the  elevation  decrea.sed  the  angle  of  inclina- 
tion of  the  two  doors  immediately  over  the  truck.  It  was 
estimated  that  not  over  COO  or  700  lbs.  of  coal  remained  in  the 
car,  or  less  than  .7  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  load.  The  greater 
part  of  this  would  probably  have  been  displaced  if  the  car 
had  l»een  jarred  by  the  coupling  on  of  an  engine.  The  time  re- 
quired for  dumping  was  about  6  seconds  for  each  half  of  the 
car,  and  the  time  consumed  in  closing  the  doors  was  about 
one-half  a  minute  for  each  of  the  four  sections.  The  car 
could  be  placed,  dumped  and  the  doors 
closed  to  form  a  flat -hot  torn  gondola  car  by 
two  workmen  in  4  miniites  or  less. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  Interior 
of  one  of  the  cars  with  the  doors  closed. 

F'ractically  the  entire  floor  of  the  car  is 
made  up  of  drop-doors.  IG  in  all.  The  8 
doors  over  the  trucks  drop  to  a  dear  open- 
ing of  23  ins.  and  the  S  in  the  centre  of  the 
car  have  a  clear  opening  of  20  ins.  The 
centre  sills  are  compressed  to  form  an  iu- 
veited  V  and  are  riveted  to  a  T-shape,  the 
flange  of  which  forms  the  centre  ridge  of  the 
car  and  is  only  4  ins.  wide.  The  sills  are 
rpinfor<ed  with  angles  at  the  lower  edges. 
The  body  bolsters  are  huilt  up  of  i)lates  and 
angles  and  are  7  ins.  wide.  The  <ross-l)ear- 
ers  are  of  pressed  steel  shapes  and  present 
a  :5-in.  top  surface.  The  doors  arc  operated 
by  what  is  known  as  a  "creeping  shaft" 
mechanism,  whicii  is  carried  in  slats  by  the 
cross-bearers  and  holsters,  and  while  the 
doors  are  closed,  by  chains  attached  to  the 
sliafis;  the  latter  are  automatically  moved 
underneath  the  doors  when  they  are  fully 
closed,  and  the  load  is  thus  securely  suj)- 
l»ortef|  and  accidental  discharge  is  impos- 
sible. 

The  general  dimensions  of  these  cars,  which 
were  designed  and  constructed  by  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company,  are  as  follows: 

Length  over  end  sills 42  ft.  9  Ins. 

I.#ngth  inside  of  body 41  ft.  9  Ins. 

Width   over   stakes 10  ft.  2  ins. 

Width  inside 9  ft.  6%  Ins. 

Depth  of  body  to  top  of  sides .4  ft,  4  ins. 

Length  of  doors  In  clear 4  ft  10  Ins. 

Width  of  doors  In  clear 4  ft  2%  Ins. 
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STANDAED  ATLANTIC  TYPE  LOCOMOTm: — HARBIMAX   LIKES. 


Hfight  Of  floor  from  top  of  rail. 
Truck  centres 


.  .4  ft.  5  ins. 
.31  ft  0  ins. 


STANDARD  ATLANTIC  TYPE  LOCOMOTIVE. 


Habbiman    Lines. 


In  the  March  number  of  this  journal  we  illustrated  a  Pacific 
type  locomotive,  which  was  constructed  on  the  standard  design 
adopted  by  the  Harriman  Lines  last  year,  which  were  com- 
pletely illustrated  in  the  Amebican  En^ineeb,  1905,  pages  154, 
2*10,  2.'>().  288,  320,  35^,  400  and  441. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  the  tor  responding  Atlantic 
type,  an  order  of  which  has  recently  been  constructed  by  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 
Locomotives  of  similar  type,  but  equipped  for  burning  coal. 


firebox  is  provided  with  a  shallow  ash  pan  and  the  oil  burner 
is  i)laced  in  the  front  end  of  the  box. 

;  The  cylinders  are  fitted  with  a  mo<]ificatlon  of  the  Sheedy 
circulating  valve,  the  seat  for  which  is  located  in  the  cylinder 
casting.  The  piston  valves  are  12  ins.  in  diameter  and  are 
driven  by  indirect  link  motion. 

The  frame  has  double  front  rails  and  has  the  main  and 
trailing  section  in  one  piece.  The  trailing  rigging  is  rigid 
and  gives  a  rigid  wheel  base  of  15  ft,  9  ins.  to  these  engines, 
the  driving  wheel  base  l>eing  but  7  ft. 

An  unusually  large  tank  has  been  applied,  which  is  ar- 
ranged with  a  water  bottom  and  carries  9,000  gallons  of  water. 

The   oil   supply    is   carried    in   a   separate    lank    located    in    th9 
fuel  space,  and  has  a  capacity  of  2,S35  gallons  of  oil. 

The  general  dimensions,  weights,  ratios  and  side  elevation 
of  these  engines  will  be  found  in  the  Am>j«ca^n-  E.ngi^eeb,  1905, 
pages  154  and  155.  ,    ,, 


GRiMHxr.  Hl«  ii-Si'KLU  TixH.s.-For  grind- 
ing high-speed  steel  nothing  is  quite  .so  good 
as  a  well-selected  wet  sandstone,  and  the 
tools  giound  thereon  by  hand  pressure. 
Where  such  stones  are  either  not  obtainable 
or  ilesired,  and  emery  wheels  are  used,  it 
is  advisable  tx>  roughly  grind  the  tools  to 
shape  before  hardening,  \vhi«h  lixinding  may 
be  done  mechanically.  Hy  .^o  doing  the  tools 
require  but  little  grinding  after  hardening 
(whi<h  may  be  done  by  hand),  and  only 
slight  frictlonal  heating  occurs,  so  that  the 
temper  i?;  not  drawn  in  any  way,  or  the  cut- 
ting efficiency  of  the  tool  impaired.  When 
the  tools  are  ground  on  a  wet  emery  wheel 
and  undue  pressure  is  applied,  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  the  great  friction  between  the  tool 
and  the  emery  wheel  causes  the  steel  to  l)e- 
come  hot,  and  water  playing  on  tlie  steel 
whilst  in  this  heated  condition  tends  to  pro- 
duce cracking.^J/r.  J.  J/.  Glrdhill.  before 
the  Olasgoir  anil  West  of  Scotland  Firemen, 
Eagineiir.'i  Qvd  Ironivurkers'  Ansoeiation. 


'    •'  gondola  car  with  drop  doors  closed. 

have  also  been  built  for  the  Union  Pacific  system  and  the 
Chicago  &  Alton. 

The  engine  here  shown  is  an  oil  burner  and  has  20x28-in. 
cylinders,  81-in.  drivers  and  200  lbs.  steam  pressure.  The 
Weight  on  driving  wheels  of  105,000  lbs.  bears  a  ratio  of  4.46 
to  the  tractive  effort,  which  is  23,500  lbs. 

The  boiler  has  a  straight  top  and  the  tubes  are  spaced  with 
V8-In.  bridges.    The  mud  ring  is  5  ins.  wide  on  all  sides.    The 


C«>MPARATi\-E  Safety  of  Travel  in  Great 
Britain  and  I'mteu  States. — There  were 
carried  on  British  railways  during  the  year 
1903  a  total  of  9,Gt)0.0<H>.0r»0  passengers  one 
mile,  and  on  American  railways  20,915,000,- 
000;  the  number  of  passengers  killed  be- 
ing—in the  United  Kingdom  15C,  against  321  in  the 
United  States — indicating  that  the  proportion  of  passen- 
gers killed  to  passengers  carried  one  mile  was  one  in  01,000,000 
in  Great  Britain,  and  one  lo.  65,000,000  passengers  in  the 
United  States;  which  figures  entirely  controvert  the  impres- 
gion  conveyed  by  Dr.  Sellenings"  paper  as  regards  comparative 
safety  of  travel  in  the  two  countries. — Mr.  W.  G.  Besler.  Kew 
York  Railroad  Club^--^-^  '    ,• 
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Caatrlbutlons.  — Articles  relating  to  railway  rolling  stock  construction 
and  nianagement  and  kindred  topics,  by  those  who  are  practically 
acquainted  vjith  these  subjects,  are  specially  desired.  Also  early 
notices  of  official  changes,  and  additions  of  new  equipment  for  the 
road  or  the  shop,  by  purchase  of  construction. 


T*  •■b«erlb«ra. — The  Ajiebican  Encinber  and  Raiuioao  Joubnai. 
w  mailed  regularly  to  every  subscriber  each  month.  Any  subscriber 
who  fails  to  receive  his  papei'  ought  at  once  to  notify  the  postmaster 
at  the  office  of  delivery,  and  in  case  the  palter  is  not  then  obtained 
this  office  should  be  notified,  so  that  the  missing  paper  may  be  supplied- 

Wlieu  a  subscriber  chauess  bis  address  he  ought  to  notify  this 
office  at  once,  so  that  the  paper  may  be  sent  to  the  proper  destination. 

Mr.  Jacob's  address  to  college  students,  which  Is  partially 
reproduced  on  another  page,  should  be  read  by  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  matter  of  shop  production.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  engineering  colleges  have  neglected  to  impress 
the  students  with  the  importance  of  the  cost  of  production. 
It  is  only  during  the  past  few  years  that  the  manufacturing 
concerns  have  waked  up  to  the  importance  of  this  problem, 
and  apparently  some  of  the  railroad  shop  managements  are 
still  blissfully  unaware  of  it  The  successful  shop  manager 
is  one  who  realizes  the  importance  of  studying  the  cost  of 
production  with  a  view  to  reducing  it  and  increasing  the  shop 
output 


While  walking  through  a  large  railroad  shop  where  piece 
work  is  in  force  the  power  was  shut  off  for  a  few  minutes,  due 
to  a  slight  accident  in  the  engine-room.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  piece-work  and  a  day-work  shop  was  immediately 
apparent  The  men,  instead  of  lounging  about  or  gathering 
in  groups,  started  to  oil  up  or  adjust  their  machines  and  to 
arrange  such  work  as  might  be  lying  on  the  floor,  so  that  it 
could  be  handled  with  a  minimum  loss  of  time.  The  shop 
superintendent  remarked  that  if  anything  interfered  with  the 
prog^ress  of  the  work,  such  as  poorly  or  badly  designed  mate- 
rial, lack  of  material,  poor  light  or  inefficient  tools,  the  men 
lost  no  time  in  notifying  him.  His  time  was  not  taken  up  by 
looking  for  weak  spots,  but  rather  to  remedying  the  defects 
after  they  had  been  located.     - 


It  is  comparatively  easy  to  make  a  reputation  in  building 
very  large  locomotives.  It  is  equally  important,  if  more  diffl- 
ca?t,  to  make  a  reputation  for  the  improvement  of  relatively 
lignt  locomotives,  which  constitute  the  major  part  of  the 
eauipment  of  most  railroads.  It  Is  In  this  direction  that  the 
superheater  appears  to  offer  at  the  present  time  its  greatest 
advantage.    Because  it  increases  th6  capacity  of  the  locomotive 


by  improving  its  use  of  steam  and  because  of  its  applicabUity 
to  existing  locomotives,  the  superheater  appears  opportunely, 
and  if  the  good  results  now  promised  are  obtained,  the  applicar 
tion  to  old  locomotives  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage  for  this 
device.  Thus  far,  superheating  has  proved  a  remarkable  inno- 
vation, in  that  no  serious  or  insurmountable  difficulties  have 
appeared.  One  feature  of  superheating,  which  is  specially 
interesting  in  its  application  to  old  locomotives,  has  not  yet 
received  the  attention  which  it  merits.  That  is  the  possibility 
of  reducing  steam  pressure  without  loss  of  power.  This  will 
lead  to  a  great  relief  in  boiler  work. 


During  the  year  1905  there  appeared  in  this  journal  a  very 
complete  description  of  the  standard  locomotives  to  be  used 
on  the  Harriman  Lines.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  com- 
mittee in  that  case  released  themselves  from  all  bonds  and 
adopted  designs  for  all  parts,  which,  after  careful  study,  were 
decided  to  be  the  best  possible  design  to  be  obtained  at  that 
time.  These  were  to  be  used  on  all  new  power  built  after 
their  adoption,  and  their  application  to  the  older  engines 
already  In  use  was  a  secondary  consideration.  In  this  issue 
appears  the  first  part  of  an  article  descriptive  of  the  standards 
recently  adopted  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  locomo- 
tive parts.  In  this  case,  while  the  designs  are  for  use  on  all 
new  power,  and  are  up  to  date  in  every  particular,  primary 
attention  has  been  given  to  their  application  to  the  locomo- 
tives already  in  service  which  are  of  comparatively  recent  de- 
sign and  will  be  in  operation  for  many  years  to  come.  An 
examination  of  the  table  given  will  show  that  most  gratifying 
results  have  been  obtained;  also  that  the  standards  have  been 
carried  much  further  than  has  heretofore  been  attempted,  as, 
for  example,  the  motion  work  and  cylinders. 


Often  a  man  who  is  selected  as  a  foreman  is  picked  out 
because  of  his  exceptional  qualities  as  a  skilled  workman,  but 
he  may  be  for  this  very  reason  unsuccessful.  A  skilled  work- 
man does  not  necessarily  make  a  poor  foreman,  but  neither 
does  he  necessarily  make  a  good  one.  Probably  the  chances 
are  in  favor  of  one  who  is  not  exceptional  as  to  workmanship. 
While  this  quality  Is  desirable,  it  is  not  so  much  needed  in 
foremanship  as  the  ability  to  take  a  birdseye  view  of  the  work 
of  others.  A  man  is  needed  who  can  plan  and  execute,  who 
can  keep  the  continuity  of  the  work  in  his  mind  and  bring 
various  factors  together  to  fit  accurately,  both  as  to  mechanical 
construction  and  as  to  time.  He  must  be  a  manager,  able  to 
keep  material  supplied'  and  to  see  that  work  upon  which  other 
work  depends  is  done  in  Its  proper  time.  Of  course^  manage- 
ment of  men  is  important,  but  there  is  danger  of  over-manage- 
ment Men  want  to  be  treated  as  men,  and  neither  nagged  nor 
coddled,  but  helped  by  every  proper  means  so  that  their  work 
will  go  smoothly  and  fit  In  with  that  of  others.  None  are  so 
quick  as  the  workman  to  see  whether  or  not  there  Is  any  lost 
motion  In  their  efforts,  and  none  are  quicker  to  see  whether  or 
not  their  efforts  contribute  directly  to  a  smooth  working  plan 
which  brings  results  by  the  shortest  path.  A  perfect  mechanic 
Is  more  likely  to  watch  only  one  part  and  to  forget  the  neces- 
sity for  management  Perhaps  a  laborer  will  be  the  better 
material  than  the  skilled  mechanic,  but,  of  course,  there  are 
many  steps  between  these  positions.  To  make  the  selection,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  every  man  Is  necessary,  and  in  a  large 
plant  this  is  of  course  difficult  With  the  increase  in  size  of 
an  organization,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  know 
the  men  individually,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  necessary  that  some  one  should  know  them.  The 
best  preparation  for  selecting  a  foreman  is  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  men,  their  capabilities  and  their  possibilities. 


One  of  the  reports  presented  to  the  Master  Mechanics'  A»- 
sociatlon  last  year,  which  merits  special  attention,  is  that 
of  the  committee  on  time  service  of  locomotives.  This  was 
printed  in  our  August  number,  page  812.  In  this  report  a 
careful  record  of  the  service  of  a  freight  locomotive  for  a 
month,  showed  that  the  total  time  the  locomotive  was  in  the 
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bands  of  the  motive  power  department  was  22.6  per  cent., 
the  total  time  In  the  hands  of  the  transportation  department 
46.8  per  cent,  and  the  proportion  of  the  time  when  actually 
running  was  28.7  per  cent.  These  figures  should  not  be  used 
in  comparing  the  departments  and  their  relative  responsibili- 
ties in  the  matter  of  the  operation  of  locomotives,  so  much 
as  to  show  the  very  great  importance  of  the  intimate  asso- 
ciation of  the  two  departments  and  the  necessity  for  the  per- 
sonal co-operation  of  the  officers  of  both  in  the  interest  of  the 
road  as  a  whole.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dodg- 
ing of  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  locomoUve  service. 
Cases  are  on  record  showing  that  transportation  officers  are 
not  always  careful  to  help  the  motive  power  men  as  much  aa 
possible  in  the  ordering  of  locomotives  for  trains.  Locomo- 
tives are  too  often  ordered  long  before  they  are  wanted,  and 
the  motive  power  department  is  continually  traveling  up-hill 
in  order  to  meet  requirements.  There  is  no  closer  point  of 
contact  between  the  transportation  and  the  motive  power  de- 
partment than  in  the  matter  of  locomotive  service,  and  herein 
lies  an  opportunity  for  a  development  of  good  feeling  and 
cordial  co-operation,  which  does  not  appear  as  often  as  it 
should.  One  way  to  help  matters  along  is  to  adopt  a  com- 
bination record  blank  for  the  roundhouse  and  the  yard,  show- 
ing all  movements  of  the  engines  and  giving  the  time  of 
each,  including  the  time  locomotives  are  ordered  for  trains. 
Such  information  blanks  have  been  adopted  by  several  roads 
with  very  great  advantage,  and  they  have  shown  conclusively 
that  locomotive  movements  at  terminals  can  be  greatly  ac- 
celerated by  the  co-operation  of  the  departments,  exerted  with 
a  view  of  mutual  helpfulness  in  every  case. 


MALLET  COMPOUNDS  FOR  ROAD  SERVICE. 


For  very  large  locomotive  units  required  for  handling  heavy 
trains  over  steep  grades  which  necessitate  a  pushing  service, 
the  advantages  of  the  Mallet  articulated  type  appear  to  be 
obvious  in  the  experience  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
with  a  locomotive  of  this  type,  which  was  described  in  this 
journal  in  June,  1904,  page  237.  That  the  Mallet  articulated 
compound  possesses  perhaps  equal  advantages  for  heavy  road 
service  is  not  so  generally  understood,  yet  this  seems  to  be 
the  fact,  for  the  following  reasons: 

With  a  Mallet  articulated  compound  about  60  per  cent,  more 
load  can  be  hauled  than  can  be  handled  by  the  usual  type  of 
simple  locomotive  with  its  weight  on  four  driving  axles, 
allowing  the  same  weight  per  axle.  About  50  per  cent,  addi- 
tional load  can  be  hauled  by  a  Mallet  compound  in  heavy  work 
without  increasing  the  fuel  consumption  beyond  the  amount 
required  by  the  simple  locomotive.  Stated  on  a  ton  mile  basis, 
this  amounts  to  a  saving  of  about  one-third  in  fuel.  To  accom- 
plish this  result  only  one  crew  is  necessary. 

Aside  from  the  higher  total  tractive  power  of  the  Mallet 
compound,  a  higher  tractive  power  related  to  the  weight  per 
axle  can  be  obtained  because  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  two  engines  of  the  Mallet  compound  operate.  This  is 
because,  in  starting,  the  high  cylinder  pressures  which  cause 
slipping  do  not  occur  at  the  same  time  in  the  high  and  low 
pressure  engines.  If  one  engine  slips,  it  reduces  its  own 
working  pressure  and  takes  its  grip  on  the  rail  again  auto- 
matically without  the  necessity  of  throttling.  While  the  first 
engine  slips  the  second  engine  gains  in  power  and  prevents  a 
cessation  of  the  drawbar  pull,  which  may,  in  an  ordinary 
engine,  cause  the  stalling  of  the  train  if  it  occurs  at  a  critical 
time.  One  notable  feature  in  the  operation  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Mallet  compound  is  that  in  starting  the  train  the  draw- 
bar pull  Lb  partially  maintained  in  case  either  engine  slips. 

In  this  type  of  locomotive  the  entire  weight  is  utilized  for 
tractive  purposes,  and  complications  of  trucks  are  avoided. 
This  saving  of  complication  is  partially  balanced  by  increasing 
the  number  of  working  parts,  but  in  so  doing  a  material  gain 
in  efficiency  is  secured. 

In  a  very  powerful  locomotive,  requiring  eight  or  more 
driving  wheels,  the  curve  resistance  is  an  item  of  moment. 


The  Mallet  compound  offers  a  shorter,  rigid  wheel  base,  and 
must  necessarily  be  less  severe  in  its  effect  upon  the  track 
and  must  consequently  lose  less  power  in  moving  Itself.  With 
the  compound  applied  according  to  this  principle,  a  reserve 
starting  capacity  is  available  by  the  use  of  direct  steam  in 
all  four  cylinders,  which  means  an  advantage  of  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  normal  power  of  the  locomotive.  In  starting 
heavy  loads  and  working  on  critical  grades  this  feature  of 
the  compound  locomotive  is  exceedingly  valuable. 

The  Mallet  compound  has  been  criticized  because  of  its 
complication.  As  a  machine.  It  Is  undoubtedly  complicated, 
but  the  division  of  the  work  of  the  enormous  locomotive  into 
two  separate  engines  is  unquestionably  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  having  in  view  the  fact  that  main  rods,  crank  pins 
and  other  working  parts  must  be  excessively  large  when  made 
to  withstand  the  stresses  necessarily  imposed  upon  them  in 
very  large  locomotives  of  ordinary  type. 

The  Mallet  compound  type  therefore  merits  thoughtful  con- 
sideration for  general  road  service  which  requires  locomotives 
of  say  200,000  to  250,000  pounds  total  weight 


THE  RAILROAD  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER. 

A  correspondent  who  has  Just  taken  a  position  as  mechan- 
ical engineer  on  a  good  sized  railroad,  recenUy  consulted  the 
editor  of  this  journal  as  to  the  duties  of  such  a  position. 
This  gave  the  editor  a  chance  to  air  his  views  for  the  benefit 
of  the  young  man,  and  thinking  that  they  may  also  be  sug- 
gestive to  others  the  reply  to  the  correspondent's  letter  is 
herewith  presented. 

The  mechanical  engineer  should  have  a  strong  grasp  of  the 
power  problem,  knowing  exactly  what  the  locomotives  are 
doing  and  should  be  prepared  to  say  what  locomotives  should 
be  purchased  when  the  next  opportunity  presents  Itself  for 
increasing  the  power.  He  should  keep  an  exceedingly  close 
watch  of  engine  failures,  and  by  aid  of  hia  drafting  room 
study  the  details  and  improve  them  so  that  they  do  not 
break  down.  He  should  keep  close  watch  of  locomotive  statis- 
tics, knowing  which  locomotives  cost  the  most  to  repair  per 
ton  mile,  and  he  can  give  exceedingly  valuable  assistance 
to  the  operating  officials  in  connection  with  tonnage  rating 
of  locomotives,  in  order  to  get  the  proper  work  out  of  them. 
By  a  careful  study  of  the  roundhouse  problem  on  his  road  he 
should  be  prepared  to  suggest  ways  in  which  a  little  money 
may  be  spent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  help  the  operating 
department  out  of  many  of  its  difficulties,  particularly  in 
severe  winter  weather.  There  are  many  things  which  he 
should  do  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  locomotives, 
studying  the  grates,  fireboxes,  front  ends  and  the  adjustment 
of  the  engines  so  that  they  will  steam  freely,  thus  giving  val- 
uable assistance  to  the  motive  power  and  other  department*. 
A  mechanical  engineer  generally  confines  his  attention  to  the 
theoretical  parts  of  the  work  and  spends  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  in  the  drafting  room,  which  Is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes. 
Such  an  official  should  make  such  a  study  of  the  conditions 
as  to  enable  him  to  get  more  out  of  the  locomotive,  and  thus 
assist  the  motive  power  department  to  more  freely  meet  the 
problem  of  the  operating  department  To  do  this  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  roundhouse,  the  shop,  the  handling  of 
locomotives  on  the  road,  the  fuel  and  its  use  and  many  other 
things.  The  whole  matter  of  mechanical  engineer's  duties 
might  be  summed  up  ^y  saying  that  such  an  official  ought 
to  be,  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  assistant  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  drawing  to  himself  many  lines  which  now 
diverge  and  are  lost  because  of  the  lack  of  attention,  which 
is  due  to  the  great  pressure  of  details  crowding  upon  the 
superintendent  of  motive  power. 

The  post  of  mechanical  engineer  of  a  large  railroad  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  rarest  opportunities  available  to  men  who 
are  mechanically  inclined.  The  post  is  not  always  appre- 
ciated. The  position  is  not  what  it  should  be,  but  it  shares 
with  many  other  positions  in  affording  an  opportunity  for 
hard,  conscientious  work  to  be  very   effective   in  makiig   a 
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reputation,  acquiring  acquaintance,  and  establishing  a  posi- 
tion which  Is  really  Indispensible.  The  position  is  often  a 
discouraging  one  because  It  does  not  usually  involve  the  man- 
agement of  large  numbers  of  men,  and  a  mechanical  engineer 
is  usually  quite  a  little  out  of  touch  with  the  most  vexing 
and  most  weighty  questions  which  require  the  Instant,  un- 
erring decisions  which  make  men  great.  That  the  mechanical 
engineer  is  in  a  position  to  advance  to  take  the  other  highest 
responsibilities  both  In  administration  and  in  organization 
does  not  seem  to  be  appreciated.  This  post  offers  the  very 
best  opportunities  for  preparation  for  the  highest  respons- 
ibilities of  the  motive  power  department  and  that  more  me- 
chanical engineers  are  not  advanced  to  become  heads  of  the 
departments  is  too  often  the  fault  of  the  mechanical  engi- 
neers themselves. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  the  mechanical  engineer  to  see  how 
he  can  make  an  Impression  upon  his  superiors.  Each  case 
presents  its  own  problems,  but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
the  mechanical  engineer  may  in  the  long  run  make  a  very 
deep  impression  on  the  net  earnings  of  the  road,  if  he  will 
give  his  attention  to  the  power  question  and  bring  up  his 
young  assistants  to  look  after  the  details.  As  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  showing  e.xecutive  ability  and  the  instinct  of  man- 
agement perhaps  the  mechanical  engineer's  position  is  not 
fully  understood.  In  the  matter  of  drafting-room  work  costs 
and  results  may  be  kept  as  carefully  and  as  effectively  as  In 
the  shops. 

One  large  road,  not  by  any  mean  the  largest  in  the  country, 
issued  15,000  blue  prints  last  year,'  requiring  about  8,000 
yards  of  blue  print  paper,  their  cost  being  perhaps  $900.  This, 
however,  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  hours  of  labor 
in  that  drawing-room,  which  amounted  to  about  45,000,  which 
made  the  cost  of  each  drawing,  averaged  between  the  large 
and  the  small,  about  $20.  The  mechanical  engineer  here 
deals  with  a  labor  problem  involving  costs  which  are  by  no 
means  insignificant,  and  when  each  drawing  costs  $20  he 
should,  for  his  own  protection,  see  that  every  drawing  ful- 
fils its  mission  and  tends  toward  a  reduction  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  operation  of  the  road. 

Investigations  of  some  of  the  very  largest  drafting-rooms 
In  the  country  show  that  the  draftsman  who  commands  $125 
per  month  turns  out  drawings  at  about  one-third  less  per 
drawing  than  the  poor  draftsman  who  can  command  only 
$60  or  $70  per  month.  The  mechanical  engineer  by  keep- 
ing close  watch  on  his  department  should  be  able  to  make 
an  impression  upon  his  superiors  with  such  an  argument  as 
this,  and  thus  be  able  to  strengthen  himself  with  men  of  real 
value  who  will  help  him  to  place  the  mechanical  engineer's 
office  In  a  dominating  position,  because  of  its  effectiveness  In 
strengthening  the  motive  power  organization.  The  railroads 
by  neglecting  to  make  draftsmen  are  committing  an  error 
which  amounts  to  a  sin.  Ehrery  railroad,  and.  In  fact,  every 
engineering  establishment  has,  after  all,  the  sort  of  drafts- 
men which  it  deserves. 

The  answer  to  this  question  requires  pages  and  pages  to 
properly  cover  the  ground,  but  the  whole  matter  may  be 
summed  up  by  remarking  that  the  mechanical  engineer  may 
become  the  center  from  which  pretty  nearly  everything  In 
the  way  of  Improvements  eminates.  In  these  days  of  im- 
provements of  shops,  shop  equipment  and  shop  methods  a 
wonderful  opportunity  lies  before  the  mechanical  engineer. 
In  these  days  of  improvements,  previously  unheard  of,  in  the 
locomotive  itself  an  equally  wide  field  Is  presented.  The  fact 
that  the  mechanical  engineer  Is  not  to-day  a  dominating  in- 
fluence In  railroad  progress  Indicates  that  some  one  has 
failed  to  see  the  opportunity  which  should  be  very  apparent 
to  every  one. 

These  paragrraphs  are  intended  as  an  encouragement.  It 
Is  feared  that  they  have  drifted  into  rather  a  severe  criticism. 
Believing  that  these  remarks  are  justified  in  the  hope  of  ulti- 
mately encouraging  the  reader  by  showing  him  the  opening 
which  lies  before  him  they  are  sent  on  their  mission. 


FORGING  AT  THE  COLUNVOOD  SHOPS. 


Lake  Shore  &  Micuigan  Southebn  Railway. 


The  special  tools  and  fixtures  which  are  necessary  to  make 
the  large  frame  and  Bradley  hammers,  forging  and  bull- 
dozing machines  in  our  modern  railroad  shops  a  source  of 
profit  are  usually  developed  by  the  local  management.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  design  of  locomotive  and  car  details, 
as  well  as  the  shop  equipment  and  conditions,  varies  greatly 
on  different  roads.  The  efficiency  of  the  smith  shop  depends 
largely  on  the  proper  use  of  these  machines,  or,  to  be  more 
specific,  on  the  success  which  the  foreman  and  his  assistants 
may  have  in  devising  special  tools  and  dies  for  making  the 
different  parts,  many  of  which  are  of  intricate  design. 

This  subject  has  been  very  closely  followed  up  at  the  Col- 
linwood  shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way, and  a  special  tool  department  has  been  organized  for 
the  manufacture  of  dies  for  special  forgings  made  In  bolt 
headers,  forging  machines  and  bulldozers.  This  department 
is  located  near  the  forging  machines,  so  that  the  blacksmith 
shop  foreman  can  keep  In  close  touch  with  the  development 
of  the  tools  and  confer  with  the  die  maker  without  leaving 
his  immediate  territory.  The  result  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  we  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  present  photo- 
graphs of  soma  of  the  articles  which  are  being  made  in  this 
shop.  Except  where  otherwise  mentioned,  these  parts  are 
made  on  a  3»/^-In.  Ajax  forging  machine.  The  credit  for  the 
very  successful  results  which  have  been  gained  is  largely  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  blacksmith  foreman  and  his  assistant. 
The  number  of  forgings  which  can  be  turned  out  in  a  g^iven 
time,  in  most  cases,  depends  entirely  upon  the  heating  facili- 
ties. Most  of  the  forgings  are  finished  by  two  or  three  strokes 
of  the  machine,  and  the  output  where  furnaces  of  sufficient 
capacity  are  provided  is  remarkable. 

No.  1  is  a  truss  rod  anchor — a  very  difficult  forging  to 
make,  owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  socket  for 
the  rod,  the  jaws  being  tied  together  by  a  web  extending  well 
forward.  This  forging  is  made  complete  in  two  operations 
from  114  by  31^-in.  commercial  bar  iron,  the  first  operation 
forming  the  jaw  complete,  and  the  second  forming  the  offset 
and  shoulder.  No.  2  is  the  end  of  a  shaft  crank.  Two  opera- 
tions are  required;  the  boss  is  formed  in  the  first  and  the 
square  hole  is  punched  and  finished  in  the  second.  ,No.  3 
shows  a  plain  upset  easily  formed  in  one  operation.  It  is 
made  in  large  quantities,  and,  while  Simple,  would  Consume 
considerable  time  under  the  hammer.  No.  4  is  a  hinge,  each 
part  of  which  is  formed  in  one  operation. 

No,  5  is  a  truss  rod  column  post.  The  receptacle  for  the 
truss  rod  is  first  formed,  the  rod  is  then  pinched  to  form  the 
pin,  and  the  collar  is  formed  in  the  third  or  last  operation. 
No.  6,  a  grate  shaker  bar,  is  a  specially  difficult  forging  to 
make.  As  will  be  noted,  the  wrench  Is  shown  in  full  on  the 
left  and  in  section  on  the  right  A  band  of  iron,  similar  to 
a  spring  band,  is  first  formed  In  special  dies  under  a  Bradley 
hammer.  This  part  is  then  placed  loosely  on  the  bar.  Is 
heated  In  an  oil  furnace  and  welded  and  formed  in  one  opera- 
tion in  the  forging  machine.  No.  7  shows  a  simple  upset  and 
flange.  Nos.  8  and  11  show  two  views  of  a  toggle  for  a  mail 
car  which  is  made  in  two  operations.  This  piece  is  punched 
from  stock  in  the  forging  machine,  and  is  then  bossed  and 
finished  in  a  suitable  die  under  a  steam  hammer.  This  forging 
could  be  made  complete  in  a  5-in,  Ajax  forging  machine. 

Nos.  9.  10  and  12  are  carllne  ends  for  baggage,  mall  and 
caboose  cars  which  may  be  cheaply  formed  In  the  forging  ma- 
chine. Nos.  9  and  12  are  formed  by  bending  a  piece  of  flat 
stock  in  the  shape  of  a  U.  This  Is  placed  loosely  on  the  end 
of  the  bar,  heated  to  a  welding  heat,  and  the  foot  is  formed 
in  one  operation.  With  No.  10  a  square  hole  is  punched  in 
the  stock  and  the  foot  is  sheared  from  the  bar  to  leave  a 
square  end.  This  square  pin  Is  placed  In  the  hole,  both  pieces 
are  heated  to  a  welding  heat  and  the  foot  is  formed  in  one 
operation.    Nos.  13  to  19  are  simple  operations,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  No.  14,  which  might  be  puzzling  to  one  not  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  this  class  of  work.  It  is  formed  in 
one  operation  from  V6  by  2-in.  flat  stock  with  a  boss  2  ins. 
in  diameter  and  3  Ins.  long. 

No.  20  shows  the  end  of  a  spring  hanger  for  heavy  freight 
and  passenger  engines.  The  bar  is  cut  to  the  proper  length, 
both  ends  are  upset,  and  it  is  then  bent  to  the  proper  shape 
on  a  bulldozer.  No,  21,  the  end  of  a  coupler  pocket,  is 
punched,  flanged,  and  the  flange  sheared  to  length  in  one 
stroke  of  the  forging  machine.  The  only  objection  to  this  is 
a  slight  stretching  of  the  metal  around  the  first  hole,  but  this 
is  being  corrected  by  changing  the  dies  to  compress  the  flange. 
No,  22,  a  patch  bolt,  is  formed  and  nicked  on  the  end  of  the 
bar  in  one  operation.  Nos,  23  and  24  are  also  made  In  one 
operation. 

No,  25,  a  link  for  a  wrecking  chain,  is  first  bent  to  shape 
on  a  bulldozer,  so  that  the  ends  overlap  on  the  small  end. 
These  are  then  sheared  to  form  a  scarf,  and  are  welded  in 
special  dies  under  a  Bradley  hammer,  the  entire  link  being 


more  satisfactory  than  where  the  lugs  are  riveted  to  the 
plate.  No.  27,  a  hook  for  wrecking  chains,  is  punched, 
formed,  straightened,  the  hole  punched  and  countersunk  in 
two  operations.  No.  28,  a  center  plate  bearing,  is  made  from 
a  rectangular  plate  In  one  operation.    No.  29,  a  brake  rod  fork. 


FOBOINGS   MADE  AT  THE   CX)LLlNWOOD   SHOPS — ^LAKE    SHOBE   A  MICHIGAN    SOUTHERN    BAILWAY. 

completed  in  three  operations.    No.  26,  a  double  follower  plate  is  punched  from  scrap,  usually  old  transoms,  in  a  bulldozer, 

with  solid  bosses,  is  formed  in  one  operation  on  a  bulldozer.  It  is  then  welded  and  drawn  out  under  a  Bradley  hammer. 

The  bosses  are  formed  by  two  ball-faced  punches  forcing  the  No.  30,  a  split  key,  is  bent  and  trimmed  in  a  bulldozer  In  two 

metal  into  large  dies  and  leaving  the  walls  of  sufficient  thick-  operations.    No.  31,  a  crown  bar  link,  is  punched  from  a  flat 

9es9  for  the  required  strength.    This  form  ie  cheap  and  much  bar  in  one  operation.    This  design  gives  uniform  strengtl^  and 
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maximum  clearance.  No.  32,  a  bell  clapper  fork,  is  made  in 
two  operations.  Nos.  33,  34  and  36  are  made  under  the  ham- 
mer. No.  35  is  a  spring  hanger,  the  boss  being  formed  in  one 
operation  in  the  forging  machine.  It  is  then  bent  in  a  bull- 
dozer.  Nos.  37  and  38  are  made  in  one  operation  each.  No. 
39^  a  ratchet  and  pawl,  is  made  in  two  operations.  It  is  first 
punched  from  steel  stock  in  a  forging  machine  and  is  then 
flattened,  bent  and  cut  to  the  proper  angle  under  a  Bradley 
hammer. 

No.  40,  a  steel  relief  valve.  Is  formed  in  the  forging  ma- 
chine from  round  stock  in  two  operations.    Noe.  41  and  42 


formation  to  Mr.  M.  D.  Franey,  superintendent  of  the  Collin- 
wood  shops. 


PAOnC  TYPE  PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVE. 


SouxHEBN  Railway. 


z 


9. 


FOBGINGS  8,  26  AND  35 — COLLI iV  WOOD   SHOPS. 

show  the  variou.s  steps  in  manufacturing  a  wrench.  No.  42  of  nearly  35,000  lbs. 
represents  a  finished  %  and  %-in.  wrench  for  car  repairers. 
After  much  careful  study  a  set  of  dies  were  constructed  for 
making  one  end  of  the  wrench  complete  in  a  forging  ma- 
chine from,  1-in.  round  steel  in  three  operations.  The  center 
is  then  finished  in  special  dies  under  a  Bradley  hammer.  The 
wrench  comes  from  the  machine  finished,  requiring  no  dress- 
ing. No.  43,  a  standard  wedge  bolt,  is  made  from  lV4-iii. 
stock.  No.  44  is  a  spring  hanger,  each  end  of  which  is  formed 
in  one  operation. 

No.  45  is  a  cheap  and  very  satisfactory  ash  hoe.  A  1%-in. 
oval  hole  is  first  punched  in  the  plate.  The  rod  is  then  heated, 
and  one  stroke  of  the  machine  forms  a  head  on  each  side  of 
the  plate  and  also  compresses  the  metal  into  the  oval  hole, 
preventing  the  bolt  from  turning  in  case  the  heads  should 


The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  has  recently  delivered  an 
order  of  20  very  powerful  Pacific  type  locomotives  to  the  South- 
Railway.  Fifteen  of  these  engines  have  63-in.  drivers  and  the 
the  remaining  five  72%-in.  drivers,  otherwise  the  design  being 

very  similar.  The  illus- 
trations herewith  apply 
to  the  latter  class. 

The  cylinders,  which 
are     single     expansion, 
are  22  ins.  diameter  by 
28-In.      stroke,     which, 
taken      in      connection 
with  the  steam  pressure 
of  220  lbs.  and  driving 
wheels     of     72%     ii^s., 
gives   a   tractive   effort 
In    this    they    are    the    most    pow- 
erful   engines    of    this    type    of    which    we    have    a    record. 
The    weight    on    drivers    is    138,460    lbs.,    giving    a    factor 


of  adhesion  of  3.97.  The  ratio  of  total  weight  to  tractive  effort 
is  6.31,  the  weight  on  drivers  being  62%  per  cent  of  the  total 
weight. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  straight  top  type  with  sloping  throat 
and  back  head.  The  firebox  is  radial  stayed.  The  longitudinal 
seams  in  the  boiler  are  butt  Jointed  and  are  welded  at  each 
end.  The  fines,  of  which  there  are  314 — 2%  Ins.  In  diameter, 
are  20  ft.  long  and  give  a  heating  surface  of  3,683.5  sq.  ft. 
The  boiler  is  liberally  supplied  with  washout  plugs  and  has 
%-in.  liners  in  the  waist  over  the  supporting  guide  bearers 
and  waist  sheets.  The  check  valve  is  located  somewhat  further 
back  from  the  front  flue  sheet  than  has  been  customary. 


PACIFIC     TYPE     PASSE.NGEB     LOCOMOTIVE — 80UTHEBN     RAILWAY. 


loosen  In  service.  No.  46,  a  socket  wrench,  is  made  In  one 
operation.  No.  47  is  similar  to  No.  14.  The  boss  is  formed  in 
one  operation,  and  the  shank  is  then  bent  and  formed  in 
one  operation  in  a  bulldozer.  No.  48  is  a  grab  handle.  The 
foot  Is  formed,  punched,  and  the  rod  is  bent  with  one  heating 
and  one  handling  for  each  end  and  straightened  ready  for  ap- 
plication. No.  49  Is  made  in  one  operation.  No.  50,  a  collar 
wedge  bolt,  is  formed  and  squared  In  two  operations. 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  number  of  cast  Iron  formers  are 
used  In  connection  with  the  bulldozer  for  the  cold  and  hot 
oending  of  arch  bars,  transoms,  grate  side  bars,  etc  A  Jib 
crane  with  a  chain  hoist  serves  to  transfer  the  formers  to  and 
xrom  the  machine.    We  ai  ^  indebted  for  photocraphs  and  tn- 


Slide  valves  are  used  and  the  rocker  arm,  which  Is  placed 
forward  of  the  front  drivers,  operates  the  valve  stem  through 
a  cross-head  connection.  The  frames  are  of  cast-steel  and 
have  double  front  rails  spanning  the  cylinders.  The  rear 
sections  are  separate  from  the  main  frames  and  connect  with 
a  splice  at  the  front  end  of  the  firebox,  which  Is  supported  at 
this  point  by  a  vertical  plate.  The  trailer  truck  Is  of  the 
Rushton  type  and  Is  equalized  with  the  drivers.  The  cab  Is 
placed  somewhat  further  back  than  usual,  giving  a  fair-sized 
deck. 

In  the  matter  of  details  these  engines  present  nothing  par- 
ticularly novel,  employing  such  parts  as  long  practice  has 
proven  to  be  satisfactory.  The  general  dimensions,  weights  and 
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CONVENIENT  TOOL  BOX  FOR  ROUNDHOUSES. 


This  engraving  illustrates  a  portable  tool  box  which  is  used 
to  very  good  advantage  in  the  shops  and  roundhouses  of  th« 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  at  BIkhart.  Ind. 
The  box  is  built  upon  a  two-wheel  truck,  the  axle  and  wheels 
of  which  are  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  box  itself  may 
stand  upon  end  upon  the  floor,  or  it  may  be  used  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  for  the  men  to  stand  upon  in  working  about  the 
locomotives.  The  engraving  requires  no  further  description. 
Where  they  are  used  a  great  deal  of  blocking  and  horses  or 
trestles  are  avoided  in  the  shops.  We  are  Indebted  to  Mr. 
C.  W.  Cross,  former  master  mechanic,  for  the  drawing. 


lr>»K*p'»>i-*l 


Laeckst  Tonxage  peb  Hour. — For  slow  freight  service,  where 
a  greater  tractive  power  is  desired  than  what  can  be  obtained 
from    a   properly   designed   Consolidation    type    locomotive.    It 


ELEVATION     AND     SECTION,     PACIFIC     TYPE    LOCOMOTIVE SOUTKEBN       RAILWAY. 


ratios  given  below,  together  with  the  side  elevation  and  gen- 
eral view  shown  herewith,  will  illustrate  the  principal  features 
of  these  very  powerful  locomotives: 

SIMPLE  PACIFIC  TYPE  PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVE,  SOUTHERN  RY. 

GENEKAI.   DATA. 

Gauge 4  ft.  8%   Ins. 

Service , .'. Passenger. 

Fuel .Bituminous   coal. 

Tractive   Power 34,940    lbs. 

Weight  In  working  order 220,500  lbs. 

Weight  on   drivers 138,460    lbs. 

Weight  on  leading  truck 39,700   lbs. 

Weight  on  trailing  truck 42,300  lbs. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  In  working  order 358,000  lb«. 

Wheel  base,  driving 12  ft.  6  Ina. 

Wheel  base,  total 31   ft.  4%    Ins. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender v. 64  ft.   5%   Ins. 

RATIOS.  •     '  -  >     •        - 

Tractive  weight  —  tractive   effort 3.97 

Tractive  effort  x  dlam.  drivers  -h  heating  surface 653 

Heating  surface  -9-  grat«  area 71.5 

Total  weight  -r-  tractive  effort 6.81 

CTLINDBB8. 

Diameter  and  stroke ..,.;... . . 22  by  28  Ins. 

Valves    .,,«,.».'*•■....  Balanced    slide. 

Driving,  diameter  over  tires '. .  ....v.».; 72%  Ins. 

Driving,   thickness  of  tires 3%  ins. 

Driving  Journals,  main,  diameter  and  length 10x12  Ins. 

Driving  Journals,  others,  diameter  and  length 9x12  ina. 

Engine  truck   wheels,   diameter 33  ins. 

Engine   truck.   Journals S^xlO  Ins. 

Trai  ing  truck  wheels,   diameter 42  Ins. 

Traihng  truck.   Journals .8x12  Ins. 

BOILER.  :■/    -     '         V    ■■,-.■■ 

^'y'®  , '..".-.>;  '.I .  ....'i,'. '. . .    straight. 

Working   pressure '    -  220   lh«j 

^^  .  J.  ■•••••••.....•....•...........  ...-.•^....A.A.V      ilia. 

Outside   diameter  of  first  ring ..,.•...   "."..  70   Ins 

Firebox,   length  and  width .'.V. ..:.., .  .'l08%x72%    Ins! 

Firebox  plates,   thickness V..vw...\r. %    and    %    In. 

Firebox,  water  space ..W.  .4V-.    and  3%    Ins. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter.............. 314-2%    Ins. 

Tubes,    gauge   and    length 20    ft 

Heating  surface,   tubes 3,683.5    sq.    ft 

Heating  surface,  firebox 195   sq    ft' 

Heating  surface,  total .3,878.5  sq!   ft' 

Grate  area i.*i.;,,... .  .54,25  sq.   ft. 

„,.        ,         ^,  TENDER.  ■"   ' 

Wheels,    diameter ;,.,.•  33    Ins 

Journals,  diameter  and  length ^» ..;;,. *.■.".■.'.■.■.■. ".5%  by  10  Ins! 

Water   capacity 7^500    gals. 

Coal    capacity 12i^    tons. 


would  appear  that  the  use  of  the  Mallet  articulated  design, 
as  already  described,  would  result  in  the  movement  of  the 
greatest  tonnage  per  hour  over  a  single  piece  of  level  or  moun- 
tainous track,  with  a  proper  degree  of  safety,  efficiency  and 
economy. — Mr.  Muhlfeld,  New  York  Railroad  Club. 


Get  Afteb  the  Little  Things.— It  isn't,  after  all,  the  great- 
est feature  of  shop  work  to  finish  six  or  eight  pairs  of  driving 


;  A" 


PORTABLE    TOOL    BOX    FOR    ROUNDHOUSES. 

Wheels  per  day,  but  it  is  a  money-making  scheme  to  put  the 
closest  thought  on  the  200  or  300  other  jobs  which  keep  25 
other  machines  busy  and  which,  because  they  are  small,  we 
pass  by  regularly  as  being  unimportant.  More  money  can  be 
made  for  your  company  by  following  up  the  100  small  items 
than  by  putting  the  major  thought  on  the  ten  large  Items. — 
Mr.  C.  J.  Crowley,  Western  Railway  Club.  I 
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maximum  clearance.  No.  32,  a  bell  clapper  fork,  is  made  in 
two  operations.  Nos.  33,  34  and  3G  are  made  under  the  ham- 
mer. No.  35  is  a  spring  hanger,  the  boss  being  formed  in  one 
operation  in  the  forgiug  machine.  It  is  then  bent  in  a  bull- 
dozer. Nos.  37  and  38  are  made  in  one  operation  each.  No. 
3'J,  a  ratchet  and  pawl,  is  made  in  two  operations.  It  is  first 
|)unched  from  steel  stock  in  a  forging  machine  and  is  then 
flattened,  bent  and  cut  to  the  proper  angle  under  a  Bradley 
hammer. 

No.   40,  a  steel  relief  valve,  is  formed   in   the  forging  ma- 
chine  from   round  stock   in   two  operations.     Nos.   41   and   42 


formation  to  Mr.  M.  D.  Franey,  superintendeut  of  the  Colliu- 
wood  shops. 


PACIFIC  TYPE  PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVE. 


SouriiEBN  Railway. 


roBtii^Gs  8,  26  AND  35 — coli.i.swood  shops. 
show  the  various  steps  in  manufacturing  a  wrench.  No.  42  of  nearly 
represents  a  finished  ••4  and  %-in.  wrench  for  car  repairers. 
After  much  careful  study  a  set  ol  dies  were  constructed  for 
iiiakiug  one  end  of  the  wrench  couiplete  in  a  forgiug  ma- 
chine from,  i-in.  round  steel  in  three  operations.  The  center 
is  then  finished  in  special  dies  under  a  Bradley  hammer.  The 
wrenth  conies  from  the  machine  finished,  requiring  no  dress- 
ing. .\o.  13,  ,1  standard  wedge  bolt,  is  made  from  l',4-in. 
slock.  No,  44  is  a  spring  hanger,  each  end  of  which  is  formed 
in  one  operation. 

.\o.  !."»  is  a  cheap  and  very  satisfactory  ash  hoe.  A  lYfi-in. 
c»val  hole  is  first  punched  in  the  plait'.  The  rod  is  then  heated, 
and  one  stroke  of  the  machine  forms  a  head  on  each  side  of 
tlie  plate  and  also  compresses  the  metal  into  the  oval  hole, 
prevent  iuK   the   holt   from   turning   in   case   the   heads   should 


The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  has  recently  delivered  an 
order  of  20  very  powerful  Pacific  type  locomotives  to  the  South- 
Railway.  Fifteen  of  these  engines  have  G3-in.  drivers  and  the 
I  lie  remaining  five  72V^-in.  drivers,  otherwise  the  design  being 

very  similar.  The  illus- 
trations herewith  apply 
to  the  latter  class. 

The   cylinders,   which 
are     single     expansion, 
are  22  ins.  diameter  by 
28-in.      stroke,      which, 
taken      in      connection 
with  the  steam  pressure 
of  220  lbs.  and  driving 
wheels     of     72 '^     ins., 
gives    a    tractive   effort 
5,000    lbs.      In    this    they    are    the    most    pow- 
erful   engines    of    this    type    of    which    we    have    a    record. 
The     weight     on    drivers    is    138,460     lbs.,    giving    a    factor 


of  adhesion  of  3.97.  The  ratio  of  total  weight  to  tractive  effort 
is  6.31,  the  weight  on  drivers  being  (i2y>  per  cent  of  the  total 
weight. 

The  boiler  Is  of  the  straight  top  type  with  sloping  throat 
and  back  head.  The  firebox  is  radial  stayed.  The  longitudinal 
seams  in  the  boiler  are  butt  jointed  and  are  welded  at  each 
end.  The  flues,  of  which  there  are  314 — 214  ins.  in  diameter, 
are  20  ft.  long  and  give  a  heating  surface  of  3,683.5  sq.  ft. 
The  boiler  Is  liberally  supplied  with  washout  plugs  and  has 
•7i-in.  liners  in  the  waist  over  the  supporting  guide  bearers 
and  waist  sheets.  The  check  valve  is  located  somewhat  further 
back  from  the  front  fine  sheet  than  has  been  customary. 


•r-.V' 


•J 


1*.\(  II  IC      TVI'K      I'ASSEXGER      FCH 

loosen  in  service.  No.  46,  a  socket  wrench,  is  made  in  one 
operation.  No.  47  is  similar  to  No.  14.  The  boss  is  formed  in 
one  operation,  and  the  shank  is  then  bent  and  formed  in 
one  operation  in  a  bulldozer.  No.  48  is  a  grab  handle.  The 
foot  i.s  formed,  punched,  and  the  rod  is  bent  with  one  heating 
and  one  handling  for  each  end  and  straightened  ready  for  ap- 
plication. No.  49  is  made  in  one  operation.  No.  50,  a  collar 
wedge  bolt,  I.s  formed  and  squared  in  two  oi)eratIons. 

In  addition  to  the  al)ove  a  number  of  cast  Iron  formers  are 
used  In  connection  with  the  bulldozer  for  the  cold  and  hot 
oending  of  arch  bars,  transoms,  grate  side  bars,  etc.  A  jib 
crane  with  a  chain  hoist  serves  to  transfer  the  formers  to  and 
irom  the  machine.    We  ai  \  indebted  for  photographs  and  tn- 


■o.M(»rivK— sorTiir.BX    railway. 

Slide  valves  are  used  and  the  rocker  arm,  which  Is  place<l 
forward  of  the  front  drivers,  operates  the  valve  stem  through 
a  t  ros.s-head  connection.  The  frames  are  of  cast-sleel  and 
have  double  front  rails  spanning  the  cylinders.  The  rear 
sections  are  separate  from  the  main  frames  and  connect  with 
a  splice  at  the  front  end  of  the  firebox,  which  is  supported  at 
this  point  by  a  vertical  plate.  The  trailer  truck  Is  of  the 
Rushton  type  and  is  equalized  with  the  drivers.  The  cab  Is 
placed  somewhat  further  back  than  usual,  giving  a  fair-sized 
deck. 

In  the  matter  of  details  these  engines  present  nothing  par- 
ticularly novel,  employing  such  parts  as  long  practice  has 
proven  to  be  satisfactory.  The  general  dimensions,  weights  and 
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^^^}lii:^r-9i'~^- 


CQNVENIENT  TOOL  BOX  FOR  ROUNDHOUSES. 


This -ijh^avlng  illustrates  a  port^^  box  which  Is  used 

to  very  good  advantage  iu  the  shops  and  roundhouses  of  th« 
I,ake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southt-m  Railway  at  Bllihan,  Ind. 
Thfi 'box  is  built  upon  a  two-wheel  truck,  tlie  axle  and  wheels 
of  which  are  placed  in  sueli  a  position  lliat  the  box  itself  may 
stand  upon  end  upon  Th:e  floor,  or  it  may  he  used  in  a  hori- 
zoutal  position  for  the  njon  to  stand  upon  in  woi-king  about  th« 
Ipt'omotives.  The  engraving  requires  no  further  destTlption. 
Where  they  are  used  a  great  deal  of  blocking  and  horses  or 
trestles  are  avoided  in  the  8ho?s.  We  tire  Indebted  t©  Mr. 
^Ci.WvCrt^  former  master  mochiinli',  for  tWdrawing 


;  "•  IlVWiK^T  ToNN  \(.E  PKB  Hoi'B. — For  slow  flight  strvlpe,  'H'here 
fi  greatw- traetive  power  is  desir^xi  than  what  can  be  obtained, 
f rcari  It  properly  designed  Consolidutiott-  type  lociOinoti^te, .  i.t 


'■>    •  ■  •' .  »;■ 


.'•■LL^l-w 


I. 


■.AQ 


-•►1 

1 


^^  <,..s>\     •>    I     i      .11   ■■  I      V  ."     ■—^ -    ,  ,      I     V-     ■    ■    .111     .  - — -I.   ■-■    1         -    -\-         '^        7TT  ■'■/.•.••  ■•:^ 


^^^   '     t^  SECTION,    PACUnC    TYPK   iiOCOMOriVE— bOUTlliiilN      RAUU^AYj  J^^ 


■■:^''^-  't:  •  ..■;.•     ■Ij^-^-^'i^yg^JT-y-^?-'^^^  «^^^ ''?•  i  V.  •Ir'^.^S^tt^^i;  V  li^..  -■  . — -sf?/  •/^■'■'CXi'  "^'y^r  ^:r-^^r^-'.-''~^^ 


ratios  given  below,  together  with  the  side  elevation  and  gwi- 
tjial  view  bhown  herewith,  will  illustrate  the  principal  features 
of  these  very  powerful  locomotives:  ■■'[■''i^'.^.C;'^:^.'':-':^'''^- 

iJlMPLK  PACIKIG  TVPE  PASSENUER  IX)COMOTIVE.  SOUTHERN  RY. 

,-.  ..     ..■,-■      :■:.[■■  ..;.- 'xv  •■.;..,■..-  •■;■   iJKNKicAi,  DATA--  :;'   '''^  ^■'■': '':.  :r.  _  -'   ■    ■•■'.' 

\^"ryiC©     •'  i  •_•,*  •'■'•  -•" « •  •.  »'•  •  i  •  •' J  •'.  •  ;»•;•.'••  •  »-.^  «  *  iv •'•"•'• »' J  >:«^*  •  ..•/;.»  ^    r«^;WtD8®''- 

..'fuel -.i  ■..,;«:•...  ,».i  i" .  •■.. .  .>..■.;.■.  « .' :..  1-v  ..."i -.■.'■. .  .Bltuiriinaus   co»l. 

Tractive    Power. .;. .  ...^. ;  ...vv,  iv.J.  ..•.,» .  v.  .31,940    lbs. 

Weight  In  workiug  order. ..........  .i  ,.•,  .v.. .;.  v-.w.i »,  v  .220.500  lbs. 

WeiKht   on    drivers. , .',  .•...■■;...  .-.,•.  * .  i\:  ;  ;  ;;\\  , ,,  .138,460    lbs. 

WeigLt.  on  leading  truck. .  i  ,*■. ......  . . . .  ^ i ....V.v. ..' v ;'.4'v;,'.. 39,700   lbs. 

Weight  on  trailing  truck.*  ........,....'.  ..-.^..V.  :•...-.:;  ..42,300  lbs. 

?,;   rWoi^fiht^of  engine  and  tender  In  working  order...v?.";;.-...  ,358,000  lb«. 

;^;.i..w...;.i.:.3l   ft.  4%   Ins. 
. « , -.iv.;-.  •  .:(i4;  it.  6%   las. 


-would  at)pear  that  the  use  or^  'kallet  iititiilat^^  d^ign. 

as  already  described,  would  result  In  the  movement  of  the 
greatest  tonnage  per  hour  over  a  single  piece  of  level  or  moun- 
tainous track,  with  a  proper  degree  of  safety,  efficiency  and 
ecouomy.--rifr.  jfu/U/«/(/,  New  York  Railfoaii  Club. 


Get  Afteb  the  Litti^  Thisos.— It  isn't,  after  all,  the  great- 
est feature  of  shop  work  to  finish  six  or  eight  pairs  of  driving 


"WhPel  base,  driving. 

.  Whiel  ba.se,  total ., 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender. ...... ., 

RAnos.       - .  ,  .    ,. 

Traitlve  weight  -i-  tractive  effort .. ^v,*;; ;;;v; .^ ;v. .>«^i. .v. -3.97 

Tractive  effort  x  dlam.   drivers   -^   heating  surface. ...,..«:.  ."...v.  ..653 
Heating  surface  -h  grate  area ............,.,......:. i.,.,;.r.,  .71.6 

>  .  .*•  'a'V^  «  «..  .'1.  •'*  » AV.V fc  V. '*  ...  v«8X  • 


•:',^.  'Diameter  and  stroke 
■  Valves .. 


;.i.v,22  by   28   ln», 
>:. .Balanced    slide. 


..Total  weight  -:-   tractive  effort. 

CYUNDEBS..     .- v.-    >•". 

*  *  *■•_•'  •   •   •'«:«■•;  4   m  m^ji-^  •   •   •   ■   » '4 

•  •♦■*'•    •    •   •    •    *  •   •-■•..•   •  ■«,  4  •'  c'*'^   1 

wuiaeiM.  -  .     ■'■■■'  > -V."  ;.-.■■  • 

)riv  ng.  dianiPUr  over  tlrea. ..v.;U-...>r,.;'.UV.72%  la*- 

Urivinjr,   thi.  kneh.s  of  tires.  .  . .  .  . .  . . . ; ..,  . ..';  .;■.  j  ...v.  .3%  Ins. 

Drivink'  Journal.^,  main,  diameter  and  length,  .:,i-4..  .v.  .^..»,. 10x12  Ins. 

Driving  journals--,  others,  diameter  and  length.'.  i.i.Vi.v.i;:. .  ..»xX2  Ins. 

Engine  tru( k   wlu<  1^   diameter. . ,. ..,..'.  v.Vi.^'...;. .  .33  ins. 

Ensiiio   truck.   Journals .....,,.  .,;•..,:  .i . .  V.  .BfcxlO  Ins. 

Irailuig  truck  wheels,   diameter:.  ;•,*.  .,.i;yy..:^-.;jV..V.  ..;.....  .42  ins. 

Iraihng  tru.k.   journals. ......  ;Vi:.v...vV  .-.,>.  ;;>;>>:..;  :vvv8xl2  In*,. 

■     -        '•■'■•■•'.:;■:..'    .•-■;-•.•■-  .BOILER.. ■=    .;•.■■■■■•■■;      '■-.'  :-iV.'- 

'?fvl«»  ■-...•■  '  ..        ,  —         ..... 

*-'*  J,"*^   .    _"    •    •    •■•-■•■•    «    p    •'   •■»'»■  1 

Wdrivinc   prf-^sure. . . 


fK' 


. .-  ■  ' .      :. .  : 


::  '-V  r: 


-ri^V 


outsido  Uianutcr  of  first  rlnii[;v; ...  j .' 
l-'ir«lMix.    length   and  widthl . ,  ....li,  ;  .^ 

I'irilx.x  plafc's,  thi<  kne.-^s. . .  .1-.  ;  /.;',-.. 

l''ir*liii;{.   walrr   .^pace.  .....;.;....,.".  ... 

Tube-,  number  and  out-^ide  dlariioter. 
Tillies-.    gauKP  and    length.  .^. . ...  i  ..-•/, 

Il"'atijii»  piirface,   tubes.  .  . .  ,-..'^iV'.'v  .'. 

Il.;itinc  surface,  firebox. .:,.,.;  ;:.>Vl- '. 
II.  :ii  ing  surfact-.  total;.  .  .;  ;  .•...■..:.;'. 
t irate  area,  .i . 


'i-.'T»",--V'>-* 


,.-*... :.i    Stralgbt- 
i...,,.. 220   lbs. 

i v.<;;' ..'. .'  i  V ....  ,70  Ins. 

.>»,..: lbs %x72M.  -Ins. 

:.>....  ?s  and  l-i  Im 
.-'^'./^■.■4*/i  and  3Vi  lns»- 
..y'i.^V;.  -314-214  In^. 
•  ^ -•>■•. V »^  • -*■'•  ••>  •  •  •  fcU  ■  rt«\ 
:. .;.  i  ,'iJ!^6S3;jB  Sfl;  It: 
i:.-.  i;.;..  .  .  :1S5  sq;   ft. 

.•^.S,S78.5  sq.  ft. 

;wXv  54.25  sq.   ft. 


V.J- 


THii^ 


--^ 


WlKels,   d!nm<>tcr. .:.,,....;  .,i..:;.-..;..'. -.•.•^V'      V'-"' » •" '"    '        '33    Ins 
.I..um;il>.  diamtt.?rjind  length.  ;i^;'v>;li^V/;V^"^-Ui;i-i!,*.y^^^ 

\\  at.p    .•:.pru-itT  ..,•..;: , .  ..,,.^, . ,  ,.^,^^;..;.,  C ;  ;;■.  .^i;-,.;...  ■;:.■.•.  ....  >  .  v:.7,5(>0    gals; 

<  oal    <'apacity.^.v.:,...'»..;^..;v....'..i:;'..;;;:.,>,.^-VU,^...;.,.U^;12i4    tons. 


::■  :*-;;;./:■.;•'  portaisLk  ixK>t,  box  n^n.wrxnttiytisj - 
wheels: per  day,  but  it  is  a  nioneymai^lng  stheme  to  put  th' 
closest  thought  on  tho  200^r  S()>0  «tber  jobs  which  k^i.v 
other  machines  busy  and  which,  because  tliey  are  small»  wc 
pass  by  regularly  as  being  unimportant.  More  money  can  b.- 
made  for  your  conipany  by  followius  up  the  WO  small  itcnLs 
than  by  putting  the  major  thought  en  the  ten  4ai>ge  ttein»,r^ 
il/r.\<)^i^  Crou^Zey,  W«s/em  fJatfiMij/ /'/ub.  '  ^^;= ' 
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MO.  O^  CASUALTIES  FOH  EACH  MONTH  OF  THE  VEAH. 

AVERAGE  TAKEN   OVER  TEN  YEARS 

I8U4-I903    INCLUSIVE 


NO.  OF  CASUALTIES  PER  Mill  ION  MILES, 

DELAY  IN    HOURS.  NO.  OF  ENGINES  STEAMED 

PER  CASUALTY  FOR  EACH  MONT"  OF    T-E  YEAR 
AVERAGE   TAKEN   TVER  TEN  YEARS 
1»»«-'<<CS    INC    UUVE 

PASSENGER    LOCO^IOTIVE    FAILURES, 


Note 


NO.  OF  ENO  NES  STEAMED 

PER  CASUALTY 

FOR  EACH  rEAP  FROM 

I894-I9C3    INCLUSIVE 

Mileage  =r  rut.ll  tr.iin  and  issi« 


CASUALTIES  AND  DELAY 
PER  MILLION   MILES, 

FOR  EACH  YE»R  FROM   ' 

1S94ltM>a    INCLUSIVE 


inx  mtUii 


A  TEN  YEARS'    RECORD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FAILURE. 


Several  references  have  been  made  In  this  journal  to  the 
care  which  la  given  to  English  locomotives  and  their  con- 
sequent freedom  from  breakdowns.  One  of  the  English  roads 
having  somewhat  less  than  3,0(K)  locomotives  and  a  track 
mileage  of  about  2,500  miles,  recently  made  a  careful  study 
of  Its  locomotive  casualties,  as  contained  In  the  reports  to  the 
secretary  covering  a  period  of  ten  years  and  Including;  loco- 
motives In  passenger  and  freight  service,  under  separate  head- 
ings. This  unique  study  presents  interesting  information  as 
a  basis  of  a  study  of  the  changes  in  conditions  of  operation 
in  England  and  American  railway  officials  may  see  In  it  an 
example  of  the  value  of  the  care,  in  the  matter  of  running 
repairs  for  which  English  railroads  are  noted. 

The  English  term  for  locomotive  failure  Is  "casualty,"  and 
in  these  reports  only  those  cases  are  included  in  which  time 
has  been  lost  by  actual  inability  of  the  locomotive  to  perform 
Its  required  task  through  some  defect  in  itself  or  mismanage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  men  in  charge  of  it,  or  for  any  fault 
In  which  a  locomotive  department  may  be  properly  held  ac- 
countable. In  the  passenger  record  each  case  is  recorded 
when  the  net  delay  la  three  minutes  or  over,  which  Is  not 
made  up.  The  freight  record  shows  net  delays  of  three  minutes 
or  over  on  the  same  basis.  In  this  record  the  careful  student 
win  find  that  the  number  of  cases  in  which  trains  had  to  be 
given  up  by  the  engine  men  to  be  a  very  large  proportion, 
very  much  larger  than  Is  the  case  in  this  country.  This  seems 
to  Indicate  the  difference  between  our  admittedly  ineffective 
care  of  locomotives,  which  tends  to  allow  many  of  them  to  get 
into  a  condition  so  as  to  pull  their  trains  Indifferently,  and 
thus  maintaining  them  more  nearly  on  the  ragged  edge  than 
is  the  case  In  England.  About  60  per  cent,  of  the  break- 
downs In  this  record  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  put  the 
locomotive  temporarily  out  of  business.  They  were  real  break- 
downs. 


The  records  will  be  considered  separately  for  passenger  and 
for  freight,  and  in  ea<h  case  a  diagrammatic  summary  Is  pre- 
sented, which  si)eaks  for  itself. 

PASSENGER    SERVICE. 

These  records  cover  the  years  from  1S94  to  1903  Inclusive. 
They  are  grouped  under  the  following  heads:  ^ 

1.  p-racture  or  other  failure  of  material.  This  Includes 
burst  tubes;  breakage  or  distortion  of  any  part  or  stripping 
the  threads. 

2.  Hot  bearings  includes  over  heating  of  any  working  part 
by  friction. 

3.  Shortage  of  steam  includes  everything  due  to  a  failure 
to  maintain  steam  i)ressure. 

4.  Leakage  includes  all  cases  of  leakages  of  steam  or  water 
either  from  the  l)oUer  or  the  tank  which  cannot  be  included 
in  any  of  the  other  groups,  such  as  from  riveted  joints,  slack 
tubes,  loose  manhole  covers,  packing,  piston  valves,  water 
valves  and  all  kinds  of  joints. 

5.  Parts  becoming  loose  or  detached  includes  all  cases  in 
which  the  casualty  should  be  primarily  attributed  to  any  part 
becoming  loose  or  detached,  such  as  the  falling  of  the  brick 
arch,  steam  joints  blown  out;   the  iiins  or  collars  working  out. 

C.  Miscellaneous  cases  include  all  cases  which  could  not  be 
clearly  placed  under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads  such  as  de- 
fective Injectors,  sanding  apitaratus  or  shoitage  of  water. 

The  summary  of  the  above  classifications,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  shortage  of  steam,  shows  the  following  results: 
I'nder  fract\ire  or  other  failure  of  material  there  are  797 
casualties  during  the  ten  years  or  3G  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
Hot  bearings  accounted  for  .508  casualties  or  26  per  cent. 
Shortage  of  steam  255  ca.ses  or  11.6  per  cent.  Leakage  230 
cases  or  10.4  per  cent.  Parts  becoming  loose  or  detached 
217  cases  or  9.5  per  cent.  Miscellaneous  cases  135  or  6.2  per 
cent. 

The  total  number  of  casualties  for  the  ten  years  aggregated 
but  2,202  for  the  entire  passenger  service  on  one  of  the  beat 
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NO.  or  CASUAtTIES    FOR  EACH  MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR 
AVERAGE  TAKEN  OVER  TEN  vEARS 

1884-1803  INCLUSIVE 


NO.  OF  CASUALTIES    PER    MttllON    MILES. 

OELAr    IN    HOURS,  NO.    OF    ENGINES  STEAMED 

PER  CASUALTY    FOR  EACH     MONTH  OF     THE   YEAH 

AVEhAGE   TAKEN  OVER  lEN  TEARS 

tSS4-l80S  INCLUSIVC 


NO  OF  ENGINES  STEAMED  fCR  CASUAlTV 
FOR  EACH  YEAR  FROM 
1SM-IV0S  INCLUSIVE 


2soU-MiljuuE«  — Trail' si&<l  asHlMtotf  miles 
FRKHiHT  rOCO%r3tTVK  FATr.rBKS.  .  -    >-         - 


CASUALTIES  AMD  OCLAYf    Pt(« 

MILLION    MILES 

FOR  EACH   VCAR 

le«4-l»0S  INCLUSIVE 


known  railroads  in  England.  The  number  of  passenger  loco- 
motives concerned  cannot  be  stated  without  violating  tho 
confidential  understanding  under  which  this  record  is  pre- 
sented. 

During  the  ten  years  under  survey  the  passenger  engines 
were  steamed  1,920,377  times.  The  total  delay  from  casual- 
lies  aggregated  610>i.  hours,  an  average  of  about  16  minutes 
delay  per  casualty,  and  one  casualty  for  every  870  engines 
steamed.  Imagine  the  passenger  locomotives  of  an  American 
railroad  operating  so  that  in  ten  years  870  engines  would  be 
steamed  for  one  delay  of  three  minutes  which  the  engines 
could  not  make  up! 

I'nder  fracture  or  other  failure  of  material  burst  tubes  ac- 
counts for  29  per  cent,  and  valve  gear  failures  for  12  per 
cent.  Connecting  rod  ends  account  for  over  66  per  cent,  and 
hotboxes  for  23  per  cent  of  all  the  hot  bearings.  Leaky  tubes 
account  for  SO  per  cent,  of  the  leakage.  The  falling  of  brick 
arches  accounts  for  29  i)er  cent,  and  the  failure  of  damper 
rigging  for  8  per  cent,  of  all  the  parts  becoming  loose  or  de- 
tached. Failure  of  injectors  or  injector  apparatus  accounts 
for  50  per  cent,  of  the  miscellaneous  cases  and  half  of  these  are 
due  to  check  failures. 

The  average  number  of  casualties  in  which  trains  were 
given  up  by  the  engine  men  amounted  to  63.4  per  cent,  for  the 
ten  years  or  roughly  two  out  of  every  three  cases.  The 
diagrammatic  record  shows  the  casualties  for  the  ten  years  by 
years.  From  1S94  to  1903  the  number  of  casualties  has 
gradually  increa.sed  not  only  in  number,  but  the  number  has 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  miles  run  and  the  number  of 
engines  steamed.        .^r.  l:  r/     'i.  .':■:■■, 

Shortage  of  steam  became  serious  In  1900  and  was  at  ;ti 
worst  in  1901.  Comparing  the  years  1894  and  1903,  and  con- 
sidering casualties  due  to  all  causes  there  were  37  per  cent, 
fewer  engines  steamed  per  casualty,  and  35  per  cent  more 
time  lost  per  million  miles  and  41  per  cent,  more  casualties 


per  million  miles  in  1903  than  in  1894.  This  suggests  a  de- 
creased efficiency,  which  has  been  gradual  throughout  the  ten 
years  for  which,  no  doubt,  there  are  many  contributary 
causes,  such  as  Increased  steam  pressure,  higher  speeds, 
longer  runs  and  more  exacting  conditions  under  which  trains 
are  now  worked.  ■■.■■'    .1   ' 

In  making  up  the  synopsis  it  was  found  that  36  per  cent,  of 
(he  casualties  could  be  considered  accidental,  20  per  cent, 
were  due  to  wear  and  tear,  while  the  engine  men  were  to 
blame  in  only  I2i^  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  This  study  re- 
vealed opi)ortunities  for  improvement  in  design.  The  report 
from  which  these  interesting  figures  were  taken  discusses 
suggested  improvements,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  reflected 
in  the  report  for  tlie  next  ten  yeaj-s. 

,  .    i  :.:  .■  ,• .        IFWaCHT    SEErRVICE. 

With  the  exce!>tion  of  keeping  a  separate  record  of  casual- 
ties, due  to  burst  and  leaking  tubes,  the  freight  record  fol- 
lowed the  i)lans  of  the  passenger  record,  with  the  same  sub- 
divisions. The  diagrams  In  both  cases  show  the  fluctuations. 
There  were  4,963  casualties  in  ten  years,  the  number  of  en- 
gines steamed  being  5,530,869  with  an  aggregate  delay  of 
4.481 '4  hours  or  one  casualty  per  1,245  engines  steamed  and 
an  average  delay  of  60V-j  minutes  per  casualty.  Trains  were 
given  up  on  3,159  occasions  or  an  average  of  71  per  cent.,  the 
record  showing  that  during  the  last  four  years  the  casualties 
have  apparently  been  of  a  less  serious  nature  than  formerly. 
Naturally,  the  highest  number  of  casualties  occurred  during 
the  winter,  from  October  to  March,  and  the  fewest  In  May, 
June  and  July.  Taking  the  years '  separately  there  was  a 
gradual  rise  In  the  number  of  casualties  per  million  miles 
from  1894  to  1900,  but  since  that  year  the  figures  have  steadily 
Improved,  the  year  1903  being  slightly  better  than  the  average 
for  the  whole  of  the  ten  years. 

A  summary  of  the  causes  shows  a  total  of  1,204  casualties 
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or  27  per  cent  due  to  fracture  or  other  failure  of  material 
Burst  or  leaking  tubes  accounted  for  1,420  or  Z2  per  cent. 
Hot  bearings  491  cases  or  11  per  cent.  Shortage  of  steam  264 
cases  or  5.9  per  cent  Leakage  297  cases  or  G.7  per  cent. 
Parts  becoming  loose  or  detached  371  cases  or  8.1  per  cent 
Miscellaneous  cases  416  or  9.3  per  cent.  The  accidental 
causes  number  1,274  and  wear  and  tear  accounted  for  1,630. 
Engine  men  were  found  to  be  at  fault  iu  only  381  cases. 
There  were  142  cases  of  flaws  iu  material  and  220  cases  of 
Other  flaws  which  were  hidden. 

Some  of  these  figures  are  diflScult  to  credit,  except  through 
knowledge  that  English  locomotives  are,  as  a  rule,  operated 
well  within  their  limits  of  capacity,  the  very  life  not  being 
pounded  out  of  them  as  it  is  in  some  other  countries  which 
could  be  mentioned.  There  is  a  lesson  in  this  investigation 
entirely  aside  from  those  to  be  learned  from  the  reports  them- 
selves; viz.,  that  a  study  of  this  kind  is  a  most  valuable  check 
upon  engineering  as  applied  to  the  locomotive.  If  an  English 
locomotive  is  in  bad  order  it  is  held  in  the  engine-house  and 
fixed,  Its  place  being  taken  by  one  that  is  In  proper  order. 
English  train  service  could  not  be  handled  In  any  other  way. 

American  railroad  ofilcials  should  make  a  study  of  this 
record  as  a  preparation  for  similar  study  of  their  own  prac- 
tice. 


cycle  of  power  consumption  is  rather  remarkable,  but  Is  a 
fair  example  of  tools  of  this  class  and  method  of  drive,  re- 
versal by  shifting  belts.  These  readings  were  taken  with  the 
machine  running  light  During  cutting  stroke  the  horse 
power  taken  was  3.9,  reversing  to  return  stroke  the  power 
jumped  to  19;  on  the  return  stroke  it  was  6.3  and  in  reversing 
to  cutting  stroke  it  rose  to  27.0.  Speed  of  the  table  in  cut- 
ting stroke  about  25  ft.  per  minute;  on  the  reverse  stroke, 
60  ft.  per  minute.  This  planer  was  driven  by  a  compound 
wound  Crocker-Wheeler  motor  73.5  amperes,  20  h.p.  at  full 
speed  and  voltage  rating.  The  flywheel  on  this  machine  is 
much  too  small,  but,  owing  to  special  design  of  the  driving 
mechanism,  it  could  not  be  Increased.  The  driving  mechan- 
ism would  have  to  be  Improved  considerably  to  make  it  suit- 
able for  much  higher  speeds. 

Fig.  7  Is  of  some  tests  on  a  36-ln.  by  36-ln.  by  12-ft  Pond 
planer  on  exhibition  at  St  Louis  Exposition.  This  machine 
was  driven  by  a  reversing  motor,  belts  being  entirely  done 
away  with.  The  same  general  cycle  is  evident.  Horse  power, 
4.1,  to  18.0,  to  6.0,  to  24.0  and  back  to  4.1.  Speed  of  table 
cutting  stroke  was  32  ft  per  minute,  return  stroke  75  ft.  per 


POVER    REQUIRED  BY  MACHINE  TOOLS,  WITH    SPEC- 
IAL REFERENCE  TO  INDIVIDUAL  MOTOR  DRIVE. 


By  G.  M.  Campbell.* 


{Continued  from  Page  108). 
There  Is  a  class  of  machines  where  the  size  of  motor  re- 
quired depends  very  largely  on  the  machine  Itself,  almost  in- 
dependent of  the  size  of  cut  it  has  to  take,  this  Is  the  recipro- 
cating tool,  as  the  shaper  and  planer  and  to  a  somewhat  less 


FIG.  7. 


extent  the  intermittent  working  machines,  such  as  punches 
and  shears.  In  planers  where  shifting  of  belts  is  relied  on  to 
reverse  the  motion,  the  statement  is  fairly  accurate;  in  tools 
where  the  reversal  takes  place  by  magnetic  clutches  or  motor 
reversal  it  is  not  so  much  so,  as  the  power  taken  by  the  motor 
can  be  better  regulated.  In  planer  drives,  where  the  motor 
runs  continuously  in  one  direction,  it  is  of  relatively  little  Im- 
portance how  much  the  platen  or  the  load  on  it  weighs,  but 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  revolving  pulleys  which  have  to 
reverse  it  is  of  very  great  importance.  These  pulleys  should 
be  as  small  and  light  at  the  rim  as  capacity  will  allow;  and 
on  one  of  the  revolving  shafts,  preferably  on  the  motor  shaft, 
there  should  be  a  flywheel  of  large  diameter  and  heavy  rim 
so  as  to  aid  the  motor  at  moment  of  reversal. 

Fig.  6  is  for  a  60-in.  by  60-in.  by  20-ft.  Pond  planer.     The 


•Prom   a  paper  read  before  the  Mechanical   Settlon   of  the  Engineers' 
Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
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minute.  The  horse  power  in  this  curve  includes  the  power 
losses  in  the  motor  itself  which  are  not  included  in  any  of 
the  other  cases.  This  planer  was  driven  by  a  No.  7,  6-h.p., 
type  S,  Westinghouse  motor,  speed  range  4  to  1,  rating  48 
amperes  at  110  or  220  volts.  Loads  obtained  in  taking  heavy 
cuts  were  considerably  in  excess  of  the  rating  of  the  motor. 
In  comparing  the  horse  power  rating  of  the  motors  on  these 
two  planers,  the  relative  ratings  given  in  Fig.  1  must  be 
borne  in  mind;  they  are  not  rated  on  the  same  basis. 

Influence  of  design  on  the  power  required  for  punches  and 
shears  Is  well  brought  out  by  Figs.  8  and  9;  each  machine 
was  used,  for  example,  for  punching  a  1^-in.  hole  in  a  l^i-in. 
plate.  In  the  lighter  machine.  Fig.  8,  the  horse  power  rose 
to  21,  while  in  Fig.  9,  only  to  7.9,  showing  very  clearly  the 
influence  of  the  heavy  flywheel  and  gear  In  the  latter  machine. 

In  the  shops  of  the  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.,  at  McKees  Rocks,  there 
are  about  80  machines  driven  by  individual  motors.    For  varl- 
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able  speed  work,  the  speed  variation  required  in  the  motor 
was,  in  general,  about  2.8  to  1  for  full  power,  but  up  to  from 
6  and  7^  to  1  for  diminished  power  at  low  speeds,  and  the 
size  of  motor  was  approximately  double  the  horse  power  re- 
quired by  the  machine  throughout  this  full  power  range,  i.  e., 
if  the  motor  was  rated  as  a  variable  speed  motor,  it  would 
have  a  rating  approximately  one-half  that  of  the  constant 
speed  rating.  The  speed  variation  in  many  instances  differed 
( onslderably  from  the  above.  In  many  of  the  drills,  the  speed 
variation  was  higher  and  in  planers,  shapers,  etc.,  lower.  As 
has  been  brought  out  in  previous  papers  read  before  this  so- 


On  a  90-in.  driving  wheel  lathe,  after  eliminating  the  power 
lost  in  friction  given  in  Fig.  4  and  in  the  motor,  practically 
the  same  as  in  Fig.  11,  the  horse  power  required  to  remove 
one  pound  of  metal  is  given  in  Fig.  13;  the  amount  varies 
from  3.87  to  1.70,  certainly  a  very  wide  range,  but  the  grade 
of  steel  also  varies  widely. 

As  to  the  power  required  by  wood  working  tools,  the  writer 
has  formulated   no  general   rules,  a  few   sample   power  read- 
ings will  be  given  to  show  the  power  required  in  certain  ma 
chines.     The    power   consumption    in    wood    working   tooU    is 
very   large,  very  much  larger  than   one  might   ordinarily  mx- 
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ciety,  the  speed  control  in  these  shops  is  obtained  by  means 
of  the  multi-voltage  system.  The  horse  power  required  by  the 
machine  was  determined  partly  by  general  considerations  and 
partly  by  the  formula  stated  above,  HP  =  KW,  where  K  had 
a  value  of  3.6  for  hard  steels  and  2.5  for  soft  steels.  From 
data  given  on  previous  pages,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  size  of 
this  constant  was  on  the  safe  side.  All  machines  are  pro- 
tected by  both  circuit  breaker  and  fuses;  the  size  of  the  break- 
er was,  in  general,  4  amperes  per  rated  horse  power  of  the 
motor  and  it  was  set  at  the  limit  of  50  per  cent,  above  this 
rating,  the  breaker  would  therefore  fly  out  when  the  power 
consumption  was  approximately  100  per  cent,  overload.  On 
reciprocating  tools,  the  circuit  breaker  was  set  40  to  50  per 
cent,  higher.  The  enclosed  fuses  used  had  a  rating  the  same 
as  that  at  which  the  circuit  breakers  were  set 

After  the  plant  was  in  operation  a  large  number  of  tests 
were  made,  every  machine  listed  being  tested  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  motor  capacity  was  sufficient.  (For  list  of  ma- 
chines and  motors  see  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Jour- 
nal, page  341,  September,  1904).  In  no  case  is  the  motor  too 
small.  In  a  few  cases  the  motor  could  easily  be  reduced  for 
P.  ft  L.  E.  R.  R.  work;  in  general,  the  sizes  are  such  as  would 
De  used  providing  the  size  of  motors  had  to  be  fixed  over  again. 
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pect  In  adapting  these  machines  for  motor  drive,  ihe  motor 
should  have  ample  capacity  when  the  machine  is  to  be  used 
continuously  in  a  manufacturing  shop.  Fig.  15  gives  the 
power  required  to  drive  an  8  in.  by  24-in.  Fay  planer  reducing 
a  6%  to  6%  in.  by  12-in.  and  a  6%  to  7  in.  by  12-in.  oak  beam 
to  6  ins.  by  12  ins.  Power  required  starting  machine  was 
about  25  h.p.,  running  light,  5.7  h.p.  The  power  under  cut 
includes  the  power  loss  running  light.  Readings  were  taken 
about  15  seconds  apart.  Fig.  16  is  for  a  32-ln.  cross  cut  saw, 
sawing  8  by  12-in.  oak  beams.  Fig.  17  is  for  30-in.  rip  saw, 
first  part  taking  cut  6  ins.  deep  in  dry  oak,  second  part  8  Ins. 
deep  in  very  wet  oak. 

The  total  power  lost  in  the  motors  and  lost  in  friction  In 
the  machines  is  considerable,  even  though  in  Individual  cases 
it  Is  not  very  large.  To  investigate  this  point,  among  others, 
some  experiments  were  made  on  a  Sunday  when  the  shops 
were  idle.  Forty-six  machines  were  selected,  every  one 
equipped  with  an  individual  motor  capable  of  speed  variation. 
The  machines  were  as  follows: 

„     ^.  Horse  Power  Rating 

Machines.         ■/     v         ;^.  ..^  of  Motofs. 

17     Uithes     ..;...........; 215 

5      Milling    Machines    and    Boring    Mills i"..v.,.Vi. . . .    70 

5     Planers     ,  ,  .^ 66 

5     Slotters  and  Sliapert ;,,, V.' ••  ^ 
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First,  full  current  strength  was  put  on  all  the  fields,  then 
all  the  motors  were  run  on  the  4()-volt  cinuit,  then  all  on  the 
NO-volt  circuit.  120-volt.  160-volt,  2(M»-volt  and  24(i-volt  in  turn. 
and  finally  lathes  and  drills  were  run  on  the  high-speed  point, 
approximately  30  per  cent,  above  normal  240-volt  speed,  power 
consumption  being  noted  at  all  the  dilTerent  points.  All  ma- 
chines driven  by  these  motors  were  in  motion,  but  no  work 
was  being  done,  nor  was  feed  mechanism  in  use.  The  results 
are  tabulated  in  Fig.  18;  i)laner  platens  were  not  operating 
except  for  points  :>,  6,  and  s.  The  curve  giving  losses  in 
motor  armatures  was  plotted  from  readings  on  a  number  of 
motors  disconnected  from  machines.  The  s|)eed  of  the  motors 
varies  approximately  as  the  impressed  voltage,  so  it  will  be 
seen  that  after  deducting  15.2  h.p.  for  the  fields,  the  horse 
power  lost  in  the  motor  armature  and  tool  varies  approx- 
imately as  the  speed.  It  will  be  noted  that  when  all  these 
forty-six  tools  were  running  at  top  speed,  no  useful  work  be- 
ing done,  the  lost  horse  power  was  10.'>  lbs.  The  full  losses 
given  are  never  inciirred,  as  the  tools  are  never  all  running 
at  one  time  and  never  all  on  the  top  motor  speed;  in  fad. 
the  average  or  even  the  nuiximum  power  consumption  on  any 
working  day  when  all  the  tools  are  working  is  less  than  the 
niHximum  for  lost  jiower  alone.  The  i»art  of  the  curve  at  the 
right  hand  in  the  «-ut  is  the  total  power  consumption  for  all 
the  tools  included  above  and  a  few  constant  speed  motors  be- 
sides. These  readings  were  taken  every  two  hours  during  the 
six  working  days  succeeding  the  Sunday  on  which  the  read- 
ings for  power  losses  were  taken. 

The  record  is  not  quite  complete,  as  it  does  not  give  the 
gear  reductions  in  use;  some  of  the  machines  were  using  hiul! 
si>eed,  some  low-speed  gears.  If  all  the  machines  had  been 
run  on  the  highest  speed  gear  the  loss  in  friction  in  the  ma- 
chines would  probably  have  been  doubled. 

A  large  number  of  sj»ecial  conditions  may  enter  into  the 
determination  of  the  size  of  the  motor  required  for  any  par- 
ticular tool,  the  class  of  work  it  is  to  be  restricted  to,  the 
grade  of  material,  whether  cuts,  if  heavy,  will  be  of  short 
duration,  etc.,  set  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  make  a  state- 
ment that  will  tit  all  cases,  but  the  writer  would  suggest  the 
following  for  determining  size  of  motor  for  average  condition.-- 
— assume  a  cutting  sjieed  of  ,')0  to  70  ft.  a  minute  for  soft 
steels,  estiinale  tiie  maximum  size  of  cut  that  will  likely  be 
required   for  any  lime  longer  than   30  minutes,   transfer  thjg 


Cut  M>    t» 


into  pounds  of  metal   removed   iier  minute,  and  multiply   by 
2.7    (this   figure  is  50  per  cent,  above  the  constant   1.8  used   .' 
pieviously    in   this   |)aper,   the   increase   being  for  safety    fori': 
bad  conditions),  then  select   a  motor  which  will  develop  this 
l)ower  throughout  the  range  of  speed  desired. 


WESTINGHOUSE  TYPE  "K"  TRIPLE  VALVE.= 


This  valve,  which  was  first  publicly  introduced  at  the  West 
Seneca  tests  on  the  Lake  Shore  &  .Michigan  Southern  Railway 
last  October,  is  new  more  in  designation  than  in  detail,  since 
it  consists  of  an  ordinary  VVestinghouse  quick-action  freight 
irii)le  valve  with  a  small  addition  and  slight  modifications  in 
the  ports  of  the  valve  body  and  slide  valve,  designed  to  meet 
those  conditions  existing  in  the  long-train  service  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  which  ai-e  not  met  with  entire  .satisfaction  by  any 
|)resent  standard  triple  valve.  Any  VVestinghouse  freight 
triple  valve  can  be  made  over  into  the  "K"  tyi)e  with  very 
little  expense  and  during  the  usual  time  required  for  general 
repairs.  The  princii)al  advantages  gained  by  such  modifica- 
tions are: 

1.  Quick  action  in  service  ai»plica(icns. — This  is  obtained 
by  venting  a  certain  amount  of  brake-pijje  air  to  the-  brake 
cylinder  at  each  triple  valve  during  the  service  applications  in 
a  way  similar  to  the  emergency  applications  of  the  old  triple 
valves,  with  less  danger  of  undesired  emergency  apjdicatlons 
and  with  a  greater  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  graduation  than 
can  be  obtained  in  the  jiresent  standard  valves. 

2.  Retarded  release  of  brakes  on  the  forward  part  of  the 
train.— This  extremely  desirable  result  is  accomplished 
through  an  arrangement  of  i)orls  in  connection  with  a  si)ring 
affecting  the  movement  of  the  piston  and  slide  valve  in  the 
release  position  in  such  a  way  that  either  a  full  or  restricted 
exhaust  |)ort  can  be  obtained,  as  the  position  of  the  car  in  the 
train  requires. 

o.  Even  recharge  of  auxiliary  reservoirs  throughout  the 
train.— The  "feed  port"  is  so  changes]  in  relation  to  the  triple- 
valve  piston  that  its  opening  is  reduced  on  such  triple  valves 
as  are  in  the  "restricted-exhaust"  position,  while  tho.se  having 
the  full  exhaust  opening  also  have  the  full  recharging  opening. 
This  provides  that  all  the  brakes  in  the  train  may  be  recharged 
in  about  the  same  length  of  time. 

These  very  desirable  results  have  long  been  sought  after  but 
never  before  obtained  in  a  i)ractical)Ie  shape.  The  qtiick-ser- 
vice  feature  insures  a  much  more  rapid  response  to  service 
applications  of  the  brakes  on  all  lengths  of  trains.  With  the 
old  lri|)le  valve  on  a  fifty-car  freight  train,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  all  brakes  will  aitply.  to  viake  not  less 
than  a  7-lb.  brake-pipe  reduction.  With  the  "K  '  triple  valves 
under  such  conditions,  a  .'>-lb.  reduction  will  readily  apply  all 
brakes,  thus  materially  reducing  the  loss  of  air  from  the  brake 
pipe  during  an  aiM)li«ation.  More  than  that,  a  reduction  of 
pressure  such  as  will  insure  the  application  of  all  the  brakes 
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on  a  fifty-car  train  with  tlie  old  style  of  triple  valve  develops 
only  a  small  cylinder  pressure  on  the  rear  cars  of  the  train, 
while  the  new  valve  causes  a  pressure  which  is  approximately 

equal  on  all  the  cars.       '''-■'■  '■'■j^'''' .':'-' 

On  a  100-car  freight  train  it  is  impossible,  with  any  present 
make  of  triple  valve,  to  apply  all  the  brakes  with  any  service 
ai)plicalion.  This  api»lies  even  where  the  triple  valves  are  all 
in  first-class  condilion.  With  the  "K"  triple  valve,  however, 
no  trouble  is  experienced  in  applying  all  of  the  brakes  on  this 
or  even  a  greater  length  of  train.  With  the  ordinary  triple 
valve  on  such  a  train,  a  15-lb.  brake-pipe  reduction  applied 
from  7G  to  81  brakes  with  Westinghouse  triple  valves  used 
with  Sxl2-in.  brake  cylinders.  With  the  10x1 2-in.  brake-cylin- 
der equipment,  the  number  of  brakes  that  will  apply  under 
similar  conditions  is  considerably  less  than  with  the  8-in. 
With  the  "K"  triple  valve  and  its  quick-service  feature,  how- 
ever, a  means  of  applying  all  the  brakes  is  afforded  with  lighter 
brake-pipe  reductions  than  are  required  with  the  old  triple 
valve  giving  the  unsatisfactory   results  above  mentioned. 

This    retarded-release    feature   provides   a  meams    by    which 
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the  brakes  can  be  released  at  slow  speed  without  any  danger 
of  train  partings.  With  the  present  equipment  it  is  often 
necessary  to  bring  freight  trains  to  a  standstill  before  releas- 
ing the  brakes  if  the  speed  has  been  reduced  to  ten  miles  an 
hour  or  less,  and  under  certain  conditions  this  speed  limit 
is  even  greater.  In  many  cases,  where  spring  draft  gear  Is 
used,  it  is  not  practicable  (o  release  at  slow  speeds  even  when 
the  eiigiiu'  is  ecpiipped  with  the  independent  straight-air  brake, 
the  latter  being  used  to  control  the  slack  of  the  train.  By 
proper  manipulation  of  the  brake-valve  handle,  this  retarded- 
release  feature  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  engineer  a  means  of 
(1)  releasing  the  brakes  at  the  rear  end  of  the  train  first;  (2) 
releasing  those  at  the  head  end  first;  or  (?>)  releasing  the 
brakes  throughout  the  train  all  at  the  same  time. 

The  restricted  recharging  of  the  brakes  on  the  forward  cars 
causes  the  air  pressure  to  rise  more  rai)idly  throughout  the 
entire  brake  pii)e  and  makes  more  air  available  in  a  shorter 
time  for  releasing  and  recharging  the  rear  brakes.  This  effec- 
tually obviates  the  tendency  of  the  rear  brakes  to  stick,  be- 
cause this  tendency  is  due  to  the  auxiliary  reservoirs  on  the 
forward  end  absorbing  so  mttch  of  the  air  while  recharging 
that  the  rear  cars  do  not  get  the  presssure  required  to  pronii)t- 
ly  release  their  brakes.  It  also  prevents  reai)plication  on  the 
head  and  after  relea.se,  due  to  the  brake-pipe  i)ressure  there 
being  lowered  through  the  rear  brakes  still  recharging  after 
the  forward  ones  are  fully  charged. 

This  feature  also  permits  of  the  brake-valve  handle  being 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  release  position  longer  without  over- 
iliarging  tlie  head  of  the  train,  thus  more  quickly  building  up 


the  brake-pipe  pressure,  and,  consequently,  recharging  the 
auxiliary  reservoirs.  Since  those  brakes  at  the  rear  of  the 
train  are  charged  up  in  about  the  same  time  as  those  at  the 
head  end,  a  more  evenly  distributed  braking  power  is  obtained, 
causing  each  brake  to  do  its  share  of  the  work  and  avoiding 
the  overheating  of  certain  wheels. 

A  fifty-car  freight  train  equipped  with  the  new  valve  and 
running  at  a  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour,  will  be  brought  to 
a  standstill  by  a  5-lb.  brake-pii)e  reduction  in  about  400  ft. 
shorter  distance  than  with  the  old  type,  due  to  the  more 
prompt  application,  higher  average  cylinder  pressure  and 
more  positive  action  of  the  brakes.  It  requires  a  20-lb.  reduc- 
tion with  the  old  triple  valves  to  stop  in  the  same  distance 
as  the  5-lb.  reduction  just  mentioned.  More  than  this,  the 
amount  of  free  air  saved  on  a  fifty-car  train  with  10-in.  brake 
equipment,  due  to  the  lighter  brake-pipe  reductions  and  quick- 
service  feature',  is  about  25  cu.  ft.  for  every  full  application. 
And  a  full  aj)plication  with  the  new  valve  stops  the  train  in 
35  per  cent,  less  distance  than  required  with  the  standard 
valve. 

^  The  present  standard  Westinghouse  freight  triple  valve  may 
be  transformed  into  the  improved  type  by  a  simple  change, 
preserving  all  the  old  parts  except  the  body,  slide  valve,  slide- 
valve  bush  and  graduating  valve.  This  can  be  done  when 
these  valves  are  sent  to  the  brake  works  for  heavy  repairs. 
Thus  the  cost  of  re-standardizing  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
the  time  required  will  not  exceed  that  allowed  for  ordinary 
repair  work,  and  the  railroads  will  get  the  advantage  of  using 
the  parts  of  their  own  triple  valves. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  a  central  vertical  section 
through  the  "K"  triple  valve,  from  which  the  changes  required 
to  convert  the  old  standard  valve  into  this  type  will  be  readily 
understood.  These  changes  are:  a  new  body,  ;i :  a  new  slide 
valve,  3:  a.  new  graduating  valve,  7,  of  the  slide  valve  type; 
the  necessary  modifications  in  the  piston  stem,  }.  required  by 
the  new  type  of  graduating  valve;  the  new  slide-valve  bush 
with  proper  re-arrangement  of  ports  to  suit  the  new  slide 
valve,  and  the  addition  of  the  retarded-release  feature,  29, 
which,  in  the  ordinary  freight  equipment,  protrudes  into  the 
auxiliary  reservoir  volume.  Besides  this,  the  port  h  is  drilled 
through  the  lK)dy  and  check-valve  case  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  connect  the  chamber  Y  above  the  check  valve  to  a  port  in 
the  slide-valve  seat.  In  the  release  i>osition  of  the  valve  when 
used  with  the  10-in.  brake  equipment,  this  port  h  communi- 
cates through  a  port  in  the  slide  valve  with  the  slide-valve 
chamber,  and  thus  with  the  auxiliary  reservoir,  permitting  air 
from  the  brake  pipe  to  raise  the  check  valve  /.I  and  pass 
through  i)ort  b  to  the  auxiliary  reservoir.  This  in  addition 
to  the  supply  that  passes  through  the  ordinary  feed  groove  i 
around  the  piston,  so  that  in  full  release  position  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  will  charge  very  rapidly.  But  if  the  valve  is  in  the 
retarded-release  position,  port  b  connects  with  a  much  smaller 
l)ort  through  the  slide  valve,  while  the  piston  fits  closely 
against  the  ends  of  the  slide-valve  bush,  cutting  off  any  supply 
through  feed  groove  t.  thus  greatly  reducing  the  rate  of  re- 
charge. This  also  applies  to  the  valve  when  arranged  for  an 
S-in.  equipment,  except  that  communication  Iwtween  port  b 
and  the  slide-valve  chamber  is  broken  during  the  full  release, 
all  the  air  for  recharging  then  coming  through  the  feed  groove, 
while  during  the  retarded  release  the  port  in  the  slide  valve 
which  opens  b  to  the  slide-valve  chamber  is  about  half  the 
area  of  the  feed  groove.  This  difference  exists  because  of  the 
different  volumes  of  air  that  have  to  l>e  handled,  while  the  feed 
grooves  in  both  valves  are  the  same  size. 

The  retarded-release  feature  is  made  |>ossible  through  the 
supplementary  portion,  3,  which  consists  of  a  brass  frame 
casting  open  on  both  sides  and  attached  to  the  triple-valve 
body  by  means  of  three  s<;rews,  30:  the  stem,  31.  acts  as  a  stop 
for  the  triple-valve  piston  when  moving  to  the  release  posi- 
tion. Since  it  is  held  to  its  position  by  the  spring,  S3,  and 
collar,  3*.  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  by  properly  proportion- 
ing this  spring,  the  stem.  31,  can  be  made  to  compress  the 
spring  or  not,  depending  on  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  brake- 
pipe  pressure  in  chamber  h.    If  the  triple  valve  is  on  the  head 
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end  of  the  train,  where  the  brake-pipe  pressure  builds  up 
rapidly,  spring,  ,i3,  will  be  somewhat  compressed  by  the  piston 
when  going  to  the  release  position,  thus  allowing  the  slide 
valve,  3,  to  pass  beyond  full  release  position  and  partly  close 
the  exhaust  port.  As  the  brake-pipe  pressure  equalizes 
throughout  the  train,  and  feeds  through  into  the  auxiliary  res- 
ervoirs, the  difference  of  pressures  ou  the  two  sides  Of  the 
piston  becomes  less,  and  the  slide  valve  is  gradually  forced 
back  to  the  full  exhaust  opening. 

The  quick-service  feature  is  gotten  through  port  6.  When 
the  slide  valve  goes  to  the  service-application  position,  its 
arrangement  of  ports  is  such  that  the  chamber,  Y,  is  con- 
nected through  port  6  to  the  brake  cylinders.  These  ports  are 
so  restricted  that  the  resulting  flow  of  air  from  the  brake 
pipe  to  the  brake  cylinder  through  port  b  is  not  suflBcient  to 
cause  an  emergency  application,  but  will  materially  hasten 
the  brake-pipe  reduction  throughout  the  train.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  a  much  smaller  reduction  is  required  at  the  brake 
valve  to  obtain  a  given  brake-cylinder  pressure  than  would  be 
the  case  with  the  old  type  of  triple  valve.  This  is  true  not 
only  because  of  less  air  exhausted  to  the  atmosphere  at  the 
brake  valve,  but  also  because  of  the  additional  pressure  de- 
rived from  the  air  entering  the  brake  cylinders  from  the  brake 
pipe  and  thereby  causing  a  higher  brake-cylinder  pressure. 

In  all  other  respects  the  operation  of  this  valve  is  practically 
that  of  the  present  F  36  or  H  49  triple  valves.  Its  outward 
appearance,  when  attached  to  the  auxiliary  reservoir.  Is  so 
much  like  these  valves  that,  to  distinguish  It,  a  thin  lug  is 
cast  on  the  top  of  the  body  in  a  position  easily  seen  from  the 
side  of  the  valve;  and  Its  designation  "K-1"  or  "K-2"  Is  also 
cast  on  the  side  of  the  body,  the  former  replacing  the  F  36 
and  the  latter  the  H  49  standard  valves. 

A  large  number  of  these  valves  are  already  in  service,  giv- 
ing results  that  are  In  every  way  satisfactory.  The  serious 
problems  brought  forward  by  the  rapidly  changing  conditions 
of  freight  service  have  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  increase 
the  power  and  flexibility  of  the  air  brake.  Yet  the  adoption 
of  any  new  device  would  entail  such  an  immense  amount  of 
expense  and  inconvenience,"  that  the  arrangement  above  out- 
lined whereby  the  valves  now  in  service  can  be  utilized  and 
transformed  to  give  the  required  results  with  only  a  slight 
addition  to  the  number  of  parts  and  with  little  expense,  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  Important  improvements  yet 
brought  out  In  connection  with  air-brake  equipments. 


NEW    MACHINE  FOR  CLEANING  FLUES. 


A  new  machine  for  cleaning  flues  has  recently  been  in- 
stalled at  the  South  Tacoma  shops  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway,  which  is  similar  in  principle  to  those  in  use  at  the 
Topeka  shops  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
and  the  Angus  shops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the 
construction  and  operation  of  which  were  fully  described  and 
illustrated  on  page  221  of  the  Amebican  Exgineeb  and  Rail- 
road JouBNAL,  J^ine,  1904.  The  advantages  of  these  machines 
are  that  they  will  clean  a  larger  number  of  flues  at  one  time 
and  clean  them  quicker  than  by  other  methods.    As  the  flues 


NEW   MACHINE   FOB   CLEANING   FLUES. 

are  rolled  under  water  the  noise  is  greatly  reduced.  The  cost 
of  handling  the  flues  In  and  out  of  the  machine  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

The  overhead  works  have  been  done  away  with  on  the  ma- 
chine at  South  Tacoma,  making  it  more  compact  and  con- 
venient. Instead  of  having  only  two  sprocket  chains,  one  of 
whi(  h  Is  adjustable  to  suit  the  length  of  the  flues,  there  are 
four  sprocket  wheels  mounted  on  a  shaft  on  each  side  of  the 
tub,  or  tank,  as  shown  In  the  illustration.  These  sprocket 
wheels  are  so  placed  that  the  chains  will  clear  the  sides  and 


Comparative  Safety  of  Travfi. 
IN  United  States  and  Abroad. — 
I  have  collected  some  data  from 
other  sources,  and  have,  as  far  as 
possible,  verified  It.  During  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1903,  the 
total  number  of  passengers  killed 
on  railroads  operating  In  Euro 
pean  countries  was  536;  In  the 
United  States  these  figures  aggre- 
gated 321.  The  mileage  of  the 
European  roads  was  177,363,  and 
in  the  United  States  207,977  miles, 
so  that  for  every  331  miles  of  road 
in  Europe  during  thl.>^  period  you 
will  note  one  passenger  was  killed, 
as  agaim«t  one  passenger  to  each 
648  miles  in  the  United  States, 
which  suggests  the  conclusion  that 
fatalities  to  passengers  are  not 
greater  on  American  than  on  for- 
eign railways.  In  point  of  fact, 
during  the  period  mentioned,  such 
fatalities  seem  to  be  at  the  ratio 
of  2  to  1  in  favor  of  United  States 
railways.— Mr.  W.  G.  Besler,  New 
York  Railroad  Clui. 
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bottom  of  the  tank  by  about  6  ins.  The  tops  of  the  sprocket 
wheels  are  about  level  with  the  floor  line.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  idlers  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  so  situated  that  the 
brackets  upon  which  they  are  mounted  answer  for  the  legs 
of  the  tank  and  allow  about  1  in.  clearance  for  the  chain  to 
pass  under  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  ^;     .;..;■; 

The  flues  are  raised  and  lowered  into  the  tank  by  means 
of  an  overhead  trolley  air  hoist.  The  chains  which  handle 
the  flues  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tank  during  the  process 
of  cleaning,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  attach  the  hoist 
to  the  chains  when  they  are  ready  to  be  removed.  One  of  the 
illustrations  shows  a  truck  load  of  378  2-in.  flues,  weighing 
about  eight  tons,  whi<;h  are  just  about  to  be  hoisted  from 
the  truck  and  lowered  into  the  pit.  Larger  sets  of  flues  are 
handled  easily.  It  requires  from  2^4  to  3  hours  to  clean  them, 
unless  they  are  very  bad.     The  tank  is  6  ft.  6  ins.  deep  and 


20  ft  6  ins.  long.  To  keep  the  flues  in  position,  shields  or 
fenders  are  provided  in  the  tank,  which  are  adjustable  for 
different  lengths  of  flues.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  M.  Cros- 
by for  the  information  and  photographs.  These  machines  are 
made  by  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago. 


lOO-TGN  STEEL  HOPPER  CAR 


The  Monongahela  Connecting  Railroad  Company  at  Pitts- 
burg has  in  service  a  number  of  cars  which  were  built  to  carry 
100  tons  of  ore  at  slow  speeds.  The  bodies  of  these  cars,  when 
they  were  furnished,  were  quite  similar  to  the  body  of  a  100,- 
000-lb.  capacity  car  as  ordinarily  furnished  by  the  car  builders. 
They  were  designed  to  carry  the  lading  evenly  distributed  and 
were  intended  to  carry  ore  from  the  stock  yards  to  the  furnaces, 
about  thiee-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  cars  gave  very  good  ser- 
vice until  it  was  decided,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  unloading,  that  the  load  should  be  concen- 
trated over  the  hopper  doors.  Under  these  con- 
ditions there  was  found  to  be  some  deflection 
in  the  sides  at  the  bottom  edge  and  the  top  of 
the  sides  buckled,  taking  the  form  of  a  reverse 
curve.  The  angle  at  the  top  of  the  sides  was 
31^x3^6x5/16  ins.,  and  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  car  a  5x5xi/2  in.  angle  was  added.  The  first 
car  to  be  strengthened  in  this  manner  was 
tested  with  increasing  loads  up  to  272,500  lbs. 
of  ore,  which  was  carried  from  the  stock  yards 
to  the  furnaces,  the  car  not  showing  any 
sign  of  weakness.  Since  that  time  all  the 
other  cars  have  been  strengthened  in  this 
manner. 


.!* 
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•  ilU  I'i  1  Ik  II. till,  wiitie  the  brake-pipe  pressure  builds  up 
rupiUly,  .spring,  .Ui.  will  be  soinowhat  coiuprest^ed  by  the  piston 
w  luMi  going  to  the  release  position,  thus  allowing  the  slide 
>alve;,^ja^'to.pass  !>eyo  release  position  and  partly  close 

rhn  exhaiVst  port^  A.s  the  brakf^iiipe  pressure  equalizes 
.  1  liro  ugh  oil  t  the  train,  and  feeds  ihroiiiih  into  the  auxiliary  res- 
•M'voirs,  the  difference  of  pressures  on  the  two  .sides  of  the 
I'istoti  become?  less;  and  the  slide  valve  i.s  gradually  forced 
ba<lv  to  the  full  exhaust  opening.'      /      .        '      ,.      .     ■  ^   .. 

The  quick  service  feature  is  gotten  through  port  bJ  When 
;.he  .slide  valve  goes  to  the  servfce-application  position,  its 
arrangenunt '  of  pptid  is  sucb  tliat  the  chamber,  i','  i&  con^ 
ueited  through  port  6  iQ  the  brake  cylinders.  These  ports  are 
so  restricted  Hwu  the  resulting  flow  of  air  from  the  brake 
pijjse.  to  the.  brake,  lylinder  Mirougli  |iorl  6  Is  not  sufficient  to 
'v^au-^eian.  wnergeiK'y  ai)pli<\^^^^^  but    will    materially    hasten 

the  brafte-pipe  .redui-^tton.throuKhouL  the  train.  It  Is  for  this 
nasoii  that  n  much  smaller  leduction  i.';  required  at  the  brake 
\aive  looU^ain  a  given  lirake-cylinder  i)ressure  than  would  be 
iUe/case;^ittl  I  ho.  ord:lh»e  of  triple  valve.  This  is  true  not 
onlv  boeauw  of:  icsis  air  exhausted  to  the  atmosphere  at  the 
I'take  valve,  biit  also  IjecntL-^e  of  the  additional  pressure  de- 
f^ived  froni  iliC:  air  entering  the  brake  cylinders  from  tlie  brake 
pipe  an.d  thereby  pausing  a  higher  brake-cylinder  preissure. 

In  all  other  respects  the  operation  of  this  valve  is  practically 
rhat  pf  the  pres^ent  P  3(»  or  H  '!!>  triide  valves.  Its  outward 
jrppearame,  Avhen  attached  to  the  auxiliary  reservoir,  is  so 
iiutcU  like  ihe.4;e.  valves  that,  to  distinguish  it,  a  thin  lug  is 
I  asl  oh  tlH'  top  of  the  body  in  a  poisition  easily  seen  from  the 
>idi'  of  th«  valve;  and  its  designation  "K-1"  or  "K-2*'  is  also 
cast  on  the  <5tde  of  the  body,  the  former  replacing  the  F  36 
and  the  latter  the  H  49  standard  valves. 

\  large  number  of  these  valveft  are  already  in  service,  giv- 
ing results  that  ai^e  in  every  way  satisfactory.  The  serious 
I>roblems  brought  forward  by  the  rapidly  changing  conditions 
of  freight  service  have  made  it  ab.=olutely  necessary  to  increa.se 
the  power  and  flexibility  of  the  air  brake.  Yet  the  adoption 
rf  any  new  device  would  entail  such  an  Immense  amount  of 
e\[)en.se  and  Infonvenienre,  that  the  nrrangement  above  out- 
lined whereby  the  %'alves  now  in  service  can  be  utilized  and 
transformed  to  give  the,  required  results  with  only  a  slight 
I'Mition  to  the  mitnber  of  parts  and  with  little  expense,  tPlU 
prove  tQ  be  one  of  the  most  important  improvements  yet 
brought  out  In  epimectlon  »riti>  air-brake  e<|ulpraents. 


roMPABNTtVE    ^AriaY    OF    TltWIfJ.  , 
I  V     I'N ITEI)    5f^r.\ TTS    A XD    ABKi ' M  •.  — 

f   luive  CT)llo«-ted  some  *lata  frow 
ther  jiotrrce^s*  and  have,  as  far  as 
1  .ossible.   verified   W.    During    the- 
vriiir.indrtig.luhG  ?Oth,  lf>rt:i,  the 
•  < vta!  numhe-V  of »assi'ng«fs  k it l<'d 
I. II    rallroiiils    aperatin^    in    Kui" 
1,.  ,ui    •  iiuntries   w^ff'.Wfi'i  -bi   tlf 
iniied  Stiates  these  hgures  anizv 
i:.-Htf  d   ;^21.  :     The   mileage   of   t h. 

Eur<ij'«!*'*  r'^'*<is  ■'*^^^ /•  ^^•'''^•^*  ^P*^ 
i  n  t he  t^n i twl  States  :!ftT.^77  P)ib - 

olhiil  for  every  i^.-U  inJles  of  ro,i-i 
in  Ertrot^e  during  this  perif»fl  >'<"' 
will  note  one  passenger  Wiis  killed, 
>s  ngain/^t  one  passenger  to  endi 
.:;^  miles  In' the  vFnited  State-, 
wliii  h  suggests  ttie  conclusion  tthai 
f.'it:tT{(  ies,  to  passen,a:ers  are  not" 
-I  'I ;  ■  I   tm  Aniertcftn .  ^IJtJin  pt4  for 

vgn  railways.  IP  point  of  f.'i< ' 
during  the  period  m>otvti<>ned.  such 
r;ttalltios  Sieein  to  bj-  at  the  ratio 
( .f  2  f o  1  ittitivi)i  6if  I'nfted  States 
I  ailwayf.— ifn  IT;  O,  B^^sier,  yem 
Y6iK-  RaiXroad  -Club. 


NEW    MACHINE  FOR  CLEANING  FLUES. 


A    new    machine   for  cleaning  llues   has   recently    been   in- 
stalled  at   the  isuuLh   Tacoma  shops   of  the   Northern    Paciflc 
Railway,  which  Is  similar  in  principle  to  those  in  use  at  the 
Topoka  shops   of  the  Atchison.   Topeka  &   Santa    l-'e  Hallway 
and    llie  xVngus  sliops  of   the  Canadian    Pacific   Railway,   the, 
construction  and  operation  of  which  were  fully  described  and  . 
iliustraied  on  page  2l'l  of  the  Amekic.xn  E.Noi.NKKij  .\.nu  Rail- 
r;o\i)  Juva.\.\i-.  o'une,  1904.     The  advantages  of  these  machines 
are  ihat  they  will  clean  a  larger  number  of  flues  at  one  lime 
; and  clean  them  quicker  than  by  other  methods.    As  the  flues;; 


XKW    MACmXR   FOB   CLE.XNISG    FLUES. 


.*  ••     ".   "* 


are  rolled  under  water  the  noise  is  greatly  reduced.  The  cost* 
of  handling  the  flues  in  and  out  of  the  machine  Is  reduced  to/ 
A  mjninmm.  -ii 

The  overhead  works  have  been  done  away  with  on  the  ma-- 
eblrie  at  South  Tacoroa.  making  it  more  rompaet  and  conr-- 
venlent.  Instead  of  having  only  two  sprocket  chains,  one  of? 
which  is  adjustable  to  suit  the  length  of  the  flues,  there  areii 
fnu I"  .sprocket  wlieels  mounted  on  a  shaft  on  each  side  of  the 
Mill,  or  tank,  as  shown  In  the  illustration.  These  sprocket', 
wheels  ate  so  placed  that  the  chains  will  clear  the  sides  andX 


^1 
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l.odoui  ot  (he  Uink  by  about  C  ins.  1*116  tops  of  the  sprocket 
whoels  are  about  level  with  the  floor  line.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  idlers  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  so  .situated  that  the 
brackets  upon  which  they  are  mounted  ans\Ver  for  the  legs 
of  the  tank  and  allow  about  1  in.  clearance  for  the  chain  to 
linsri  under  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 

The  fluts  are  raised  and  lowered  into  the  tank  by  means 
of  an  overhead  trolley  air  hoist.  The  chains  which  handle 
I  he  Hues  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tank  during  the  process 
of  deaninj;,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  attach  the  hoist 
to  the  chiiins  wlieu  they  are  ready  to  be  removed.  One  of  the 
illu.si rations  shows  a  truck  load  of  378  2-in.  flues,  weighing 
:ii.out  eight  tons,  which  are  just  about  to  be  hoisted  from 
I  lie  tiiKk  and  lowered  into  the  pit.  Larger  sets  of  flues  are 
handled  easily.  It  reqiiires  from  L'l-l.  to  3  hours  to  clean  them, 
unless  they  are  very  bad.    The  tank  is  C  ft.  6  ins.  deep  and 


1  l|H>td» 


20  ft.  6  ids.  long.  To  keep  the  tiues  in  position,  shields  or 
fenders  are  provided  in  the  lank,  which  are  adjustable  for 
different  lengths  of  flues.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  M.  Cros- 
by for  the  informaiion  and  photographs  These  machines  are 
made  b^  Joseph  T.  Hjersoa  4L  Sou,  Chicago. 


:1M»-TON  STEEL  HOPPER  CAR 


The  Mouongahela  Connecting  Railroad  Company  at  Pitts 
burg  has  in  service  a  number  of  <ars  which  were  built  to  carry 
lUU  tons  of  ore  at  slow  speeds.  The  bodies  of  these  cars,  when 
they  were  furnished,  were  quite  similai-  to  the  body  of  a  100,- 
uuO-lb.  capacity  car  as  ordinarily  furnished  by  the  car  builders. 
They  were  designed  to  carry  the  lading  evenly  distributed  and 
were  intended  to  carry  ore  from  the  sio<;k  yards  to  the  furnaces. 
about  three-djuarters  of  a  mile.  The  lars  gave  very  good  ser- 
.:; ••-:  '^  ■;i:.7v...  vUe  until  it  was  decided,  in  order  to  facilitate 
v\_;;..;  :,'?:/''>  ^;,  the  unloading,  that  the  load  should  be  conceu- 
■;  trated  over  the  hoppt-r  doors.  L'nder  these  con 
ditions  there  was  found  to  be  some  deflection 
in  the  sides  at  the  bottom  edge  and  the  top  of 
•  the  sides  buckled,  taking  the  form  of  a  reverse 
-  cur\e.  The  angle  at  the  top  of  the  sides  was 
•  3'jx3^x5/lC  in.s.,  and  in  order  to  stiengthPH 
.:.  the  car  a  5x5xVj  in.  angle  was  added.  The  first 
:.  car  to  be  strengthened  in  this  manner  was 
tested  with  increasing  loads  up  to  272.500  lbs. 
of  ore,  which  was  carried  from  the  stock  yards 
to  the  furnaces,^  the  car  not  showing  any 
sign  of  weakness.  Since  that  time  all  the 
;.;  other  cars  have  been  strengthened  in  lhl'^ 
■   manner* 
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The  sides  of  the  car  are  Vi  in.  thick  and  the  centre  sills 
are  15-in.  channels.  The  cars  are  etiuipped  with  Westing- 
house  friction  draft  gear.  The  axles  have  SvixlO-in.  journals. 
The  body  of  the  axle  is  of  uniform  diameter  instejid  of  being 
tapered  in  the  middle,  as  is  the  usual  custom.  Although  there 
have  been  several  derailments  of  these  cars,  there  has  never 
been  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  journals  or  axles.  Cast-steel 
truck  bolsters  furnished  by  the  American  Steel  Foundries  are 
used.  The  cars  were  built  by  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany. We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Watts,  master  car  builder, 
for  drawings  and  information. 


WADE-NICHOLSON  HOLLO V  BPICK  ARCH. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Robert  Quayle,  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway, 
drawings  have   been  received   illustrating  the  application   of 


Mr.  Quayle  states  that  he  has  used  about  200  of  these 
arches,  covering  a  period  of  eight  months,  and  that  he  finds 
their  life  to  be  about  three  times  that  of  the  ordinary  arch. 
He  also  slates  that  it  produces  a  practically  smokeless  condi- 
tion while  the  locomotive  is  working,  which  means  that  proper 
combustion  is  taking  place  in  the  firebox  and  that  unconsumed 
carbon  does  not  pass  out  of  the  stack  in  the  form  of  smoke. 
The  result  in  economy  has  not  yet  been  determined  by  tests, 
but  on  the  Wisconsin  division  where  the  most  thorough  trialt 
have  been  made  the  master  mechanic  reports  considerable 
saving  in  fuel. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  work  out  of  the  locomotive  the 
firemen  are  obliged  to  fire  lighter  than  they  would  without  this 
arch,  which  constitutes  a  strong  feature  of  this  device,  because 
heavy  firing  is  not  only  the  cause  of  black  smoke  but  also 
produces  dirty  fires,  clinkered  grates  and  a  consumption  of 
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WADE-.NICHOLSON    HOLLOW    FIRE    BRICK    APPLIED    TO    ATI.ANTIC    TYPE    LOCOMOTIVE — C.    &    X.    W.    BY. 


hollow  fire  brick  arches  on  that  road,  the  engravings  pre- 
senting the  arrangement  employed  in  Atlantic  type  passenger 
locomotives. 

The  arch  is  built  la  two  parts,  the  larger  part  being  sup- 
ported on  the  water  tubes  in  the  usual  way  and  the  smaller 
arch  over  the  door  is  supported  on  studs.  The  large  arch 
weighs  approximately  929  lbs.  and  the  smaller  arch  310  lbs. 
The  blocks  of  each  arch  are  made  hollow,  having  oval  pas- 
sage ways  for  air,  receiving  air  from  2-in.  tubes  passing 
through  the  water  spaces.  The  air  becomes  heated  In  its 
passage  through  the  arches  and  Is  discharged,  through  open- 
ings directing  the  current,  downward  towards  the  fire.  Fire 
clay  Is  used  to  make  the  arches  tight  and  to  secure  air-tight 
joints  at  the  ends  of  the  air  tubes. 


more  coal  than  is  required  with  light  firing.  In  order  to  get 
at  the  tubes  the  central  portion  of  the  large  arch  is  removed, 
and  when  repairs  are  completed  the  central  portion  of  the 
arch  may  be  replaced  without  detriment  to  the  arch.  Mr. 
Quayle  states  that  this  arch  does  not  cost  more  than  the  old 
arch  and  he  finds  decided  advantages  in  it. 


Boiler  TunE  Diametj:!!. — The  ratio  of  diameter  to  length  of 
the  tube  undoubtedly  has  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the 
sttaming  qualities  of  the  boiler  and  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
heat  absorption.  This  is  more  particularly  noticeable  when 
the  boilers  are  being  worked  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity. — 
Mr.  G.  J.  Chiirchtcard,  before  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers. 
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NO.    131    AMKRICAX   SEBIES  PLAXEB  AND    XrATCIIER.   Wmi    I.OWEB   C\XlXnEB   CUTTrNO  FIBST. 


AMERICAN  PLANER  AND  MATCHER. 


The  American  planer  and  matcher,  illustrated  herewith,  is 
a  medium  weight  machine,  with  all  of  the  essential  features 
and  adjustments  that  have  proved  of  value  in  up-to-date  plan- 
ing mill  practice.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  make 
all  parts  easy  of  access,  either  for  adjustment  or  repair,  and 
the  sides  are  so  designed  that  it  is  convenient  to  get  under 
the  machine  from  either  side.  Special  bolts,  with  only  two 
sizes  of  heads,  are  used  in  all  the  working  parts,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  set  up  the  machine  and  make  all  necessary  adjust- 
ments with  one  wrench.  These  machines  are  built  in  two 
sizes,  9  and  15  ins.  wide;  they  will  surface  from  %  in.  to  6 
ins.  thick,  and  joint  and  match  from  2  ins.  to  the  full  width  of 

the  machine.  vv^.;    ,-•■'■ 

The  feed  consists  of  six  9Vj-in.  rolls,  geared  at  both  ends, 
fitted  with  a  parallel  lift,  and  having  adjustable  spring  pres- 
sure, which  gives  a  feed  at  any  rate  between  40  and  120  ft.  per 
minute.  The  upper  and  lower  heads  are  of  hammered  cruci- 
ble steel  and  are  interchangeable.  They  are  slotted  on  all 
sides,  have  projecting  chip  breaking  lips,  and  carry  4-in. 
knives  with  a  cutting  circle  of 
7V^  ins.  The  journals,  2 '4  ins. 
in  diameter,  running  in  self-oil- 
ing boxes  that  are  yoked  to- 
gether both  before  and  l)ehind 
the  cut,  in  connection  with  pneu- 
matic pulleys  with  ample  belt 
suiface,  effectually  prevent  un- 
due friction  and  loss  of  power. 
Both  the  upper  and  lower  heads 
have  leveling  devices  for  lining 
up  with  the  bed  of  the  machine. 
The  upper  head  chip  breaker 
and  the  upper  and  lower 
head  pressure  bars  have  a  lateral  adjustment,  that  per- 
mits the  use  of  a  knife  that  projects  1  in.  beyond  the  lip 
of  the  head.  Tool  steel  points  that  are  easily  adjusted  or  re- 
placed in  case  of  need  are  fitted  in  the  upper  chip  breaker. 
The  pressure  bar  at  (he  rear  of  the  upper  head  is  rigid,  but 
has  a  vertical  adjustment  while  the  machine  is  running. 

The  lower  hc^ad  is  placed  just  in  front  of  the  upper  head, 
giving  a  smooth  surface  on  the  under  side  of  the  sto<k  to 
rost  on  tlie  Le<l  while  the  upjjer  or  finishing  cut— is  taken.  It 
pulls  cut  by  means  of  an  accurately  cut  screw  of  coarse  pitch 
for  setting  or  sharpening  cf  knives,  and  when  re\)laced  is  se- 
curely locked  in  i)Osition  by  a  hand  lever.  It  may  be  adjusted 
vertiially  while  the  machine  is  running  to  bring  the  top  of 
the  cutting  circle  in  exact  line  with  the  rear  pressure  bar. 
Two  pressure  shoes,  with  adjustable  spring  pressure,  hold  the 
stock  while  passing  over  the  lower  head,  and  are  carried  by 
the  upper  head  yoke.  The  bar  in  front  of  the  lower  head  and 
the  two  lower  in-feeding  rolls  are  so  arranged  that,  by  moving 
a  lever  at  the  front  end  of  the  machine,  the  cut  of  the  lower 
head  may  be  changed  as  desired  while  the  machine  is  run- 


ning, without  altering  the  finished  thickness  of  the  stock  or 
disturbing  the  cutter  head,  and  any  desired  amount  of  stock 
may  be  removed  up  to  ^4  in.  If  desired,  the  machine  can  be 
instantly  adjusted  for  single  surfacing  without  removing  any 
of  the  belts. 

The  side  head  spindles  are  of  crucible  steel,  2  ins.  in  the 
b:arings  and  1  13/16  ins.  where  heads  go  on,  ground  true  and 
run  in  self-oiling  boxes;  pneumatic  pulleys  effectually  prevent 
slipping  of  belts.  The  lower  end  of  the  spindle  rests  on  an 
adjustable  bronze  step  immersed  in  oil.  The  side-head  yokes 
are  made  in  two  imrts;  by  loosening  four  bolts  the  part  that 
holds  the  spindle  may  be  taken  out  for  rebabbitting  without 
removing  the  screws,  lock  shafts  or  the  part  of  the  yoke  that 
rests  on  the  way.  The  side-head  pressure  feet  are  readily  ad- 
justed and  loc-ked  while  running.  Both  heads  are  quickly 
adjusted  from  the  side  of  the  machine  by  screws  and  are 
fitted  with  a  device  for  taking  up  lost  motion.  Each  head  has 
an  independent  clamping  device.  The  chip  breakers  for  the 
side  heads  have  tool-steel  points  that  are  easily  replaced  in 
case  of  wear.     These  machines,  made  by  the  American  Wood- 


viEW  snowixr.  ceabed   side  of  pi.axer  axd  matcher. 


working  Machinery  Company,  require  from  10  to  15  h.p.  for 
driving  and  weigh  about  11,000  lbs. 


Electric  Deiving  of  Machixe  Tools. — While  the  losses  of 
power  in  transmission  by  shafting  and  belting  are  very  gen- 
erally represented  by  50  per  cent,  of  the  out|)ut  at  the  engine, 
the  corresponding  losses  in  the  case  of  ele<tric  transmission 
from  engine  to  tool  are  rarely  more  than  25  per  cent.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  losses  for  mechanical  transmis- 
sion are  constant  and  that  those  for  electric  transmission 
vaiy  with  the  energy  consumed.  Hence  the  power  required 
for  electrically  driven  tools  is  usually  much  less  than  half 
that  necessary  for  belt-flriven  tools.  In  addition  to  the  savins; 
of  power,  electric  driving  possesses  the  further  advantage, 
that  a  greater  output  per  machine  is  obtainable,  owing  to  the 
flexibility  of  the  method,  and,  further,  lis  cleanliness  and  the 
non-obstructiveness  to  overhead  cranes  are  features  of  much 
imi)crtance  in  many  engineering  workshops. — Engineering  It0- 
view.  .    ■ :  . ..:. 
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STfiAM  TURBINE  TRAIN  LIGHTING  SET. 


Electric  lighting  for  the  cars  on  through  trains  Is  now  very 
general  throughout  the  country.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
the  advantages  of  this  method  of  lighting,  for  they  are  easily 
recognized,  but  as  with  any  newly  tried  devices  there  have 
been  disadvantages  of  more  or  less  serious  a  nature  from  the 
beginning,  these  usually,  however,  being  concerned  with  the 
source  of  current. 


TUBBINE    TBAIN    LlCiHTING    SET    MOUNTED    ON    LOCOMOTIVE, 

The  usual  methods  of  generating  electricity  for  train  light- 
ing can  be  divided  into  three  general  classes:  first  the  direct 
storage  battery,  which  is  fully  charged  before  the  car  or  train 
leaves  the  yards,  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  furnish  the  lights 
in  that  one  car  or  train  for  its  whole  run;  second,  generators 
Installed  on  the  truck  and  driven  from  the  axle,  which  are 
supplemented  by  a  storage  battery  for  use  when  the  car  is 
not  in  motion,  and  third,  the  steam-driven  generator  located 
usually  at  the  head  end  of  the  forward  baggage  car,  steam 
being  obtained  from  the  locomotive  through  flexible  connec- 
tions. This  system  does  not  usually  include  a  storage  bat- 
tery auxiliary,  although  such  can  be  used  if  desired.  Each 
of  these  systems  have  been  developed,  and  it  is  possible  to 
obtain   efficient  and   satisfactory   lighting  by   either   of  them. 


apparatus,  but  of  size  sufficient  to  furnish  lights  for  the  whoW 
train  as  well  as  the  locomotive  is  used.  These  sets  are  now 
to  be  obtained  in  three  sizes,  with  generators  of  15  l£.w.,  80 
volts,  20  k.w.,  125  volts,  and  25  k.w.,  125  volts.  In  each  case 
the  set  consists  of  a  suitable  size  single  stage  Curtis  steam 
turbine  direct  connected  to  a  two  pole  direct  current  gen- 
erator. These  generators,  because  of  their  high  speed,  the 
largest  one  running  at  3,600  r.p.m.  and  the  medium  size  at 
4,500,   are  very   small   and   compact  for   their   capacity.     The 

complete   set  for   the   smallest  size 
weighs  but  1,850  lbs. 

The    turbine    is    constructed    to 
operate  at  steam  pressures  of  from 
80  to  200  lbs.,  and  exhaust  directly 
into  the  atmosphere.    The  speed  is 
controlled  by  a  centrifugal  tension 
spring    governor    operating    a    bal- 
ance poppet  valve,  and  will  carry 
its  full  rated  load  until  the  steam 
pressure  drops  below  75  per  cent, 
of   the    normal    pressure.     Liberal 
bearing    surface    is    provided,    the 
journals     between     the     generating 
and  turbines  on  the  25-k.w.  set  be- 
ing 3  by  13  ins.  and  the  end  journals 
being  1^2  by  6  ins.     The  bearings 
are  lubricated  by  pressure  oil,  there  being  a  pump  geared  to 
the  generator  end  of  the  shaft  and  giving  about  5  lbs.  of  oil 
pressure.    Oil  rings  are  also  provided.    On  the  two  smaller  size 
sets  lubrication  is  obtained  from  oil  rings  alone.    The  voltage 
of  the  generator  is  regulated  by  a  field  rheostat,  the  electrical 
instruments  being  placed  in  the  cab  when  the  set  is  mounted 
on  the  locomotive.    The  25-k.w,  set  will  supply  about  430  six- 
teen-candle  power  lights,  including  the  locomotive  headlight. 
The  machine  can  be  run  with  the  headlight  alone  when  the 


TUBUINE  TRAIN  LIGHTING    SET — GENERAL  ELECTBIC"  CO. 

the  choice  being  determined  by  the  cost  of  installing  and  op- 
erating and  the  difficulty  of  operation  and  maintenance. 

There  has  recently  been  developed  by  the  General  Electric 
Company  a  new  train  lighting  set,  which  consists  of  a  geh- 
(crator  directly  coupled  to  a  Curtis  steam  turbine,  the  two 
mounted  on  one  base,  and  forming  a  very  compact  generating 
jset.  This  set,  which  is  Illustrated  herewith.  Is  adapted  for 
installation  either  in  a  baggage  car,  where  it  occupies  a  min- 
imum amount  of  room  and  eliminates  the  vibration  usual  with 
the  reciprocating  engine  set,  or  can  be  mounted  directly  upon 
the  locomotive  itself.  The  latter  scheme  has  the  advantage 
of  doing  away  with  any  flexible  steam  connections,  and  per- 
mits the  engineer  to  control  the  apparatus.  One  of  the  views 
herewith  shown  illustrates  how  this  set  appears  mounted 
upon  the  locomotive  boiler. 

An  apparatus  of  this  nature  is  not  unfamiliar  to  railroad 
men,  as  a  similar  generating  set  for  electric  head  and  cab 
lighting  has  been  in  quite  general  use.    In  this  case  a  similar 


MOTOB   naiVEB   GATE    SHEAB, 

engine  is  disconnected,  in  which  case  the  car  lights  are  usually 
supplied  by  a  small  storage  battery. 

These  generating  sets  are  now  in  operation  on  several  of 
the  principal  railroads  in  the  country,  and  are  reported  to 
be  operating  satisfactorily. 


HEAVY  MOTOR  DRIVEN  GATE  SHEAR 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  new  motor-driven 
gate  shear  with  a  20-in.  throat,  made  by  the  Long  &  Allstatter 
Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  and  designed  to  cut  sheets  100  in. 
long  by  %  in.  thick.  It  is  provided  with  automatic  hold-down 
clamps  which  securely  hold  the  sheet  while  it  is  being  sheared, 
and  with  an  automatic  stop  which  brings  the  slide  to  rest  at 
the  completion  of  each  stroke,  with  the  blades  open  ready  for 
the  next  cut    The  motor  is  mounted  on  a  bracket  on  the  rear 
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of  one  of  the  housings.  The  cam  shaft  is  of  forged  steel  and 
has  a  centre  bearing,  as  shown.  The  table,  to  which  the  lower 
blade  is  attached,  is  adjustable.  ;    ;• 


Tide  Computing  Machine. — The  Coast  Survey  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  has  an  intricate  machine,  invented  by  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Ferrel,  which  cost  about  $3,500,  and  accurately  predict* 
the  time  of  high  or  low  tide  for  a  given  locality.  The  ma- 
chine takes  into  account  19  different  elements  which  attect 
the  tide  and  does  the  work  of  40  expert  computers.  A  new 
machine  is  now  being  built,  which  will  take  into  account  39 
elements  which  affect  the  tide,  and  will  operate  automatically, 
making  predictions  for  as  long  a  time  as  desired. 


FoBGiNG  AND  MACHINING  LOCOMOTIVE  FRAMES.— Hammered  or 
forged  iron  may  cost  3c.  per  lb.,  while  the  scrap  turnings  or 
borings  will  not  net  over  VzC  per  lb.  If  the  frame  forge 
men  will  work  carefully  and  keep  the  stock  on  a  main  frame 
within  %  in.  all  over,  they  will  do  their  work  as  well  as 
could  be  expected;  but  for  every  additional  1-16  in.  there  will 
be  a  dead  loss  of  $3  to  $4.  Thus  it  is  not  always  a  question 
of  how  cheaply  you  can  plane  frames,  but  how  you  can  best 
forge  them. — Mr.  C.  J.  Croicley,  Western  Railway  Cluh. 


rCoMMERCiAL  EKCiNEEB. — la  a  Characteristic  address  at  the 


Z}4  FOOT  RADIAL  DRILL. 

The  American  S^/^-ft.  plain  radial  drill,  illustrated  herewith, 
has  been  specially  designed  to  meet  the  heavy  duty  imposed 
by  the  use  of  high-speed  twist  drills.  The  speed  box,  which 
provides  four  changes  of  speed,  each  being  instantly  available 
by  the  use  of  the  two  levers  shown,  is  of  the  geared  friction 
type.  The  frictions  are  of  very  simple  and  strong  design  and 
very  powerful.  The  speed  box  can  readily  be  removed  and 
rei)laced  by  a  cone,  if  so  desired.  Where  a  motor  drive  is  used, 
the  builders  recommend  that  it  be  connected  to  the  speed  box 
through  gearing.  ::  . .  v 

The  column  is  of  the  double  tubular  type.  A  sleeve  or  outer 
oolumn  revolves  about  an  inner  column  which  extends  nearly 
to  the  top  of  the  outer  column,  thus  making  a  very  rigid  con- 
struction. The  arm  is  of  a  parabolic  beam  and  tube  section, 
making  it  very  effective  for  resisting  both  bending  and  tor*' 
slonal  strains.  The  lower 
line  of  the  arm  is  parallel 
with  the  base  of  the  ma- 
chine, thus  permitting  work 
to  be  operated  upon  close  to 
the  column.  The  arm  Is 
raised  and  lowered  rapidly 
by  a  double-thread  coarse 
pitch  screw  which  is  con- 
trolled by  a  lever  conveni- 
ently placed.  The  head  is 
moved  along  the  arm  by  a 
hand  wheel  through  an  an- 
gular rack  and  spiral  rack 
pinion.  It  can  quickly  be 
locked  into  position  by  a 
conveniently  placed  clamp- 
ing lever.  Back  gears  are 
located  on  the  head.  The 
spindle  has  eight  changes 
of  speed  ranging  from  37  to 
295  revolutions  per  minute, 
all  available  without  stop- 
ping the  machine. 

The  feed  mechanism  pro- 
vides four  changes,  ranging 
from  .0069  to  .0203  in.  per 
revolution.  The  feeds  can 
be  automatically  tripped  at 
any  position  of  the  spindle 
by  an  adjustable  trip  dog 
and  pointer  acting  on  the 
worm  clutch.  This  trip  acts 
automatically  at  the  full 
depth  of  the  spindle,  thus 
preventing  breakage  of  the  American  3l^-FT.  arm  plain  radial  drill. 

feed  mechanism.  The  tapping  mechanism  is  carried  on  the  annual  smoker  of  the  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh  Mr  Geo  A 
head  between  the  back  gears  and  the  speed  box,  thus  giv-  Post  argued  that  the  man  who  sells  things  is  entitled  to  a 
ing  to  the  frictions  the  benefit  of  the  back  gear  ratio,  making  degree,  and  suggested  that  he  be  called  a  "commercial  en- 
unusually  heavy  tapping  operations  possible  and  also  per-  gineer."  The  members  of  the  club  were  so  pleased  that  thev 
mitting  the  taps  to  be  backed  out  at  high  speed.  The  have  had  an  abstract  of  the  address  attractively  printed  on 
box  table  has  a  top  surface  of  16  by  32  ins.  and  a  side  surface  large  sheets  of  paper  suitable  for  framing.  If  it  Is  in  order 
b  by  32  ins.  The  greatest  distance  from  the  spindle  to  the  we  would  suggest  that  some  one  "start  the  ball  rolling"  bv 
t)ase  is  4  ft.  3  Ins.;  the  spindle  traverses  10  ins.  and  the  head 
traverses  2  ft.  10%  ins.  on  the  arm.  No  wrenches  are  required 
with  this  tool.  It  is  made  in  three  sizes,  with  2U,,  3  and  3% 
ft.  arms,  by  the  American  Tool  Works  Company,  Cincinnati 
Ohio. 


fV..^Jfi: %/»m  n-B.  C2  nmat,'    i    3,.a> 


conferring  a  "master's"  degree  upon  Mr.  Post.    He  deserves  it. 


The  Mechanical  Index.— The  Donnell-Colvin  Company,  250 
Broadway,  New  York,  have  purchased  Ttie  Mechanical  Index 

„  •  •  "      --.:r^  ^^0™  the  publishers  of  Machinery.     The  "Index"  will  contain 

KAirnoAi)  Y.  M.  C.  A.— Ten  years  ago  the  railroad  companies  the  names  of  all  manufacturei-s  of  mechanical  tools  and  ap- 
pald  CO  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  while  the  pHances.  Both  of  the  above  gentlemen  are  speclallv  well  fitted 
men  paid  40  per  cent;  this  last  year  the  companies  paid  40  for  the  work,  and  they  promise  that  the  results  of  their  efforts 
per  cent,  and  the  men  QO— Central  Railway  Club,  will  soon  be  apparent. 
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bTKAM   TURBINE   TRAIN   LIGHTING   SET. 


Elettrie  light  iug  lor  the  cars  on  through  trains  is  now  very 
gt'iieral  throughout  the  country.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
the  advantages  of  this  metliod  of  ligliiing,  for  they  are  easily 
rt'iogiiized.  but  as  with  any  newly  tried  devices  there  have 
been  disadvantages  of  more  or  less  serious  a  nature  from  the 
beginning,  these  usually,  however,  being  concerned  with  the 
source  of  cnrrent. 


.1   i;i:i  M,    m.Vi.\    LJu 111 l.Vt.    Slit    llOLMtlJ    o.\    LDCOAloriVli, 

Tlie  usual  juetbods,  of  generating  ele<triclty  for  train  light- 
ing tan  be  divided  iuio  ibrec  general  classes:  first  the  direct 
storage  battery,  which  is  fully  charged  before  the  car  or  train 
leaves  the  yards,  is  Of  suIBcienl  capacity  to  furnish  the  lights 
in  that  oue  car  or  train  lor  its  wliole  run;  second,  generators 
installed  on  the  truck  and  driven  from  the  axle,  which  are 
cupylemenied  by  a  storage  battery  for  use  when  the  car  is 
not  in  motion,  and  third,  the  steam-driven  generator  located 
usually  at  the  head  end  of  the  forward  baggage  car,  steam 
being  obtained  from  the  locomotive  through  flexible  connec- 
tions. This  system  docs  not  usually  include  a  storage  liat- 
tery  auxiliary,  although  such  can  be  used  if  desired.  Each 
of  these  systems  have  been  develoi)ed,  and  it  is  possible  to 
obtain   eflicieut   and   satisfactory   lighting  by   either,  of   tluin. 


apparatus,  but  of  size  sutlicient  to  furnisii  lights  for  the  whole 
train  as  well  as  the  loconmtive  is  used.  These  sets  are  now 
to  be  obtained  in  three  sizes,  with  generators  of  15  Iv.w.,  80' 
volts,  20  k.w.,  125  volts,  and  25  k.w.,  125  volts.  In  each  case 
the  set  consists  of  a  suitable  size  single  stage  Curtis  steam 
turbine  direct  connected  to  a  two  pole  direct  current  gen-" 
erator.  These  generatois,  because  of  their  high  speed,  the 
largest  one  running  at  3,000  r.p.m.  and  the  medium  size  at 
4,j>(>0,  are  very   small   and   compact  for  their  capacity.    The 

complete  set   for   the  smallest  size 
wiighs  but  l,SoO  lbs. 

The    turbine     is    constructed    to 
operate  at  steam  pressures  of  from 
so  to  L'hO  lbs.,  and  exhaust  directly 
into  the  atmosphere.     The  speed  is 
controlled   by  a  centrifugal  tension 
sjiring    governor    operating    a    bal- 
ance  poppet   valve,   and  will   carry 
its   full   rated  load   until  the  steam 
pi«^ssure  droj)s   below   ~'i  per  cent, 
of   the    normal    pressure.      Liberal 
l)enring    surface    is    provided,    the- 
journals     between     the     generating 
anrl   turbines  on  the  25-k.w.  set  be- 
ing 3  by  13  ins.  and  the  end  journals 
being  1\C,   by   6  ins.     The  bearings 
are  lubi*h;ittMl   by  jtressure  oil,  there  being  a  puiii|)  geared  to 
till'  generaior  end  of  the  shaft  and  giving  about  5  lbs.  of  oil 
pressure.    Oil  rings  are  also  provided.    On  the  two  smaller  size 
sets  lubrication  is  obtained  from  oil  rings  alone.     The  voltage 
of  the  geneiator  is  regulated  by  a  field  rheostat,  the  electrical 
instrumenis  being  iilaced  in  the  cab  when  the  set  is  mounted 
(ju  the  locomotive.     The  25-k.w,  set  will  sui)itly  about  430  six- 
teen-cauille  power  lights,  including  the  loconmtive  headlight. 
Tlie  nijiibine  <an   l»e  run   with  the  headlight   alone  when   the 
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TLBUrVR   TftAiN"   LTGlITlXf;    SKT — OK-NKKXt,    KLKCXKIf  CO. 

tlie  ch«)i<e  being  dciciiuined  l).v  the  cost  of  installing  and  op- 
erating and  the  difTiciilty  of  operation  and  maintenance. 

There  has  re<  ently  been  developed  by  the  General  Electric 
Company  a  new  train  lighting  set,  which  consists  of  a  gen- 
erator directly  coupled  to  a  Curtis  steam  turbine,  the  two 
mounted  on  one  base,  and  forming  a  very  compact  generating 
jset.  This  set,  which  is  illustrated  herewith.  Is  adapted  for 
iBs^tallation  either  in  a  baggage  car,  where  It  occupies  a  min- 
imum amount  of  room  and  eliminates  the  vibration  usual  with 
the  reciprocating  engine  set,  or  can  be  mounted  directly  upon 
the  locomotive  itself.  The  lattei-  scheme  has  the  advantage 
of  doing  away  with  any  flexible  steam  connections,  and  per- 
mits the  engineer  to  control  the  apparatus.  One  of  the  views 
herewith  shown  Illustrates  how  this  set  a|»pears  mounted 
upon  the  locomotive  boiler. 

An  apt*aratus  of  this  nature  is  not  imfamiliar  to  railroad 
nun,  as  a  similar  generating  set  for  electric  head  and  cab 
lighting  has  b«»en  in  quite  general  use.     In  this  case  a  similar 


MOTOR    DRIVEB    GATE    SIIEAB. 

engine  is  disconnected,  in  which  case  the  car  lights  are  usually 
supplied  by  a  small  storage  battery.  .■•,:'•- 

These  generating  sets  are  now  in  operation  on   several  of. 
I  he   principal   railroads   in   the  country,  and   are   re|)orted   to 

be   openitinL'   satisfadoiily. 

HEAVY  MOTOR  DRIVEN  GATE  SHEAR 


The  accomitanying  illustration  shows  a  new  motor-driven 
gate  shear  with  a  20-in.  throat,  made  by  the  Long  &  Allstatter 
Company.  Hamilton.  Ohio,  and  designed  to  cut  sheets  100  in. 
long  by  "^  in.  thi<k.  It  is  provided  with  automatic  hold-down 
(lamps  which  securely  hold  the  sheet  while  if  is  being  sheared, 
and  with  an  automatic  stop  which  brings  the  slide  to  rest  at' 
the  completion  of  each  stroke,  with  the  blades  open  ready  for 
the  next  cut.    The  motor  is  mounted  on  a  bracket  on  the  rear 
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of  one  of  the  housings.  The  cam  shaft  is  of  foiged  steel  and 
has  a  centre  bearing,  a.s  shown.  The  table,  to  which  the  lower 
l)hi(le  is  allachedj-  is  adjustable.  ; , 


Z}o  FOOT  RADIAL  DRILL.  ' 

Tiie  American  ;]V^-ft.  plain  radial  drill,  illustrated  herewith, 

has  been  specially  designed  to  meet  the  heavy  duty  imitosed 

by  tlie  use  of  high-speed  twist  drills.     The  speed  box,  which 

provides  four  changes  of  sjjecd,  each  being  instantly  available 

by  the  use  of  the  two  levers  shown,  is  of  the  geared  friction 

.lyiw.  The  frictions  are  of  very  simple  and  strong  design  and 
■^v  t'  very  powei-ful.  The  speed  box  can  readily  be  removed  and 
•y-^.rephiced  by  a  cone,  if  so  desiied.  Wliere  a  motor  drive  is  used, 
-'■'V'the  builders  recommend  that  it  be  connected  to  the  .speed  box 

through  gearing,     ^/^v■;:.^v:■"  ;>',• 

The  column  is  of  the  double  tubular  type.     A  .sleeve  or  outer 

column  revolves  about  an  inner  column  which  extends  nearly 
■  'to  the  top  of  the  outer  column,  thus  making  a  very  rigid  con' 

siruetlon.    The  arm  is  of  a  parabolic  beam  and  tube  section, . 

making  it  very  effective  for  resisting  Iwith  bending  and  tor*. 
..    vsional    strains.      The    lower      .  ^  :  ;;yv.v._    ,/.  v--.:;  .^M'-- 

'    r\\no  of  the  arm   is   paralU^l   ;.;  :C;:;- "*v1:-^-'  \  "'      '  '.■^^■- 

with    the    base    of    the    ma-      'V 1  ; '^^ft..v:  '^;:    / 

chine,  thus  permitting  work  Z^^: 

to  be  operated  upon  dose  to 

the  column.  The  arm  is  o:., 
.".l.-. raised  and  lowered  rapidly  •.' 
:^  , '  Iby  ,*  .  double  thread    coarse  ' .;  ; 

pitch    screw    which    is    con-      : 

trolled    by   a   lever  conveni- 
'      eutly  placed.     The  head   is  i  ' 

moved  along  the  arm  byji'    ;-: 

hand   wheel   through  an  an-     .  ., 

gular   rack  and    spiral   rack 

pinion.      It    can    (piitkly    be  );',■■ 

locked    into    itosition    by    *    ".i 

conveniently    placed    clamp-    '; 

Ing   lever.     Back   gears   are     -•. 

located    on    the    head.      The 

spindle    has    eight    changes    V;.i 

of  speed  ranging  from  37  tp:.-.: 

295  revolutions  per  minute, 

all    available    without    stop- 
ping the  machine. 

The  feed  mechanism  pro- 
vides four  changes,  ranging     •: 

from    .00C9    to   .0203    in.    per        ; 

revolution.      The    feeds,  can   '\-' 

be   automatically   tripped  at 

any  position  of  the  spindle 

by    an    adjustable    trip    dog 

and    pointer    acting    on    the 

worm  clutch.  This  trip  acts 

auiomatically    at    the    full 

depth    of   the    spindle,    thus 

preventing   l)reakage   of    the 


'-■■\  Tim:  CoMVVtiSG  Macuixe. — The  Coast  Survey  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  has  an  intricate  machine,  invented  by  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Ferrel,  which  cost  about  $o,500.  and  accurately  predicts 
the  time  of  high- or  low  tide  for  a  given  locality.  The  ma- 
chine takes  into  atxGunt  19  different  elements  which  affect 
the  tide  and  does  tlie  work  of  40  expert  comi«iters.  A  now 
machine  is  now  being  built,  which  Avill  take  into  account  39 
elements  which  affe<'t  the  tide,  and  will  ojierate  automatically, 
making  predictions  for  as -l^ng  a  ilnie.  as  desii-ed. 


POBGixt;  a:<d  SIaciiixin*;  Lo<;om<»xu-e  Framks.-^  Hammered  or 
forged  Iron  tuay  cpst  Cc.  jper  lb.,  while  the  «craj»  turnings  or\ 
borings  will  not  net  over  ^^f*  j»er  lb.  If  the  "frame  forge 
men  wiir work  carefully  and  keep  the  stork  on  a  main  frame 
within  ^4  in.  all  over,  they  will  do  their  work  as  well  as 
could  be  expected;  hut  for  evfry  additional  1-lC  in.  there  will 
be  a  dead  loss  of  |:>  to  $4.  Thus  it  is  not  always  a  question 
of  how  cheaply  yon  <an  plane  frame.*?,  but  how  you  can  best 
forge  theni. — -Mr..  C.  J,  Crqiclcp,  Weslcni    RaiUrau  Vluh. 

'Commercial  I2XG|\EER.-^fh  a  ibaratteriVtic  address  at  the 


AMERICAS   3^»^-ntAi>iPI,A|XBAI>iAtDRlLl,. 


feed  mechanism.  The  tappin.t;  lue.hanism  is  carried  on  th^ 
head  between  the  back  gears  and  the  speed  box,  thus  giv- 
ing (o  (he  frictions  the  benefit  of  the  back  gear  ratio,  making 
imusually  heavy  tappins;  ojjerations  possible  and  also  per- 
mitting the  taps  to  be  backed  out  at  high  speed.  The 
box  table  has  a  top  surface  of  16  by  32  ins.  and  a  side  stirfa.e 
<J  by  ;;2  ins.  The  greatest  distance  from  the  spindle  to  the 
base  is  1  ft.  3  ins.:  the  sidndle  traverses  10  ins.  and  the  head 
traverses  2  ft,  lOvi  ins.  on  the  arm.  No  wrenches  are  ro(|uired 
with  this  tooL  It  is  made  in  three  sizes,  with  2>:..  3  and  ZK 
ft.  arms,  by  the  American  Tool  Works  Companv,"  Ciminnati" 
Ohio.  :  .    ..:..:;:     ..    -. . 

Rmiiw.m.  Y.  M.  C.  A.-^  years  a«Q  the' railrojid  companies 
paid  t;0  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  whiie  the 


^annual  smoker  of  the  Railway  Club  of  i*ittsbuiub,  >Jr.  (Jeo.  A 
Post  argued  that  the  man  who  sells  things  is  entitled  to  a 
«legree,a^d  suggested  that  he  be  called  a  "<ommeiTiai  en 
gineer."  The  niembei><)f  the  club  were  so  pleased  that  they 
have  had  an  abstract  of  the  address  attraeiively  r>rinied  on 
large  sheet.s  of  i.aper  suitable  for  framing.  If  it  is  in  fuder. 
Ave  would  snsgest  that  .soiije  one  *'slart  the  ba IP  rolling"  by 
cottferiinga"raa§ter\s"  degree  upon  Mr.  Post.    Ffe  deser\-es  it. 


■  '\  \^... 


Tjik  XfKciiAxmAi;  t\i»Kx.— The  nonnell-Colviu  Cora|»any,  2:^; 
Broadway.  Xew  York,  have  purcha.sed   T/;*-  iterhavical  Index 
from  the  j)ubli,sh<'rs  oi  Marhiih-jy.     The  "Index'  will  contain 
the  nanies  of  all  HianiifaKiirers  of  mechanical   t<n)|s  and   ap- 
.  pTiances.     Doth  of  the  almve  gentlemen  are  s7»ec>allv  wHl  fitted 

n:(n  i)aid  JO  p.  r  cent;   this  last  y.ar  the  companleR  paid  40      for  the  work,  and  they  promise  that  the  rt-snlts  of  their  efforts 
per  cent,  and  the  men  60,-(7enfni/ ifa^icai/  C/Mfi.  v.  ?viUsoQ»  be  apparent.  * 
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EXACTO  PACKING  GAUGE  AND  CUTTER. 


The  difficulty  of  cutting  continuous  length  packing  so  that 
it  will  exactly  fit  the  rod  or  stem  to  be  packed  is  well  understood 
by  those  who  have  to  i)erforni  this  operation.  Recognizing  this 
trouble,  Greene  Tweed  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  recently 
l)erfected  a  device  which  will  easily  and  quickly  perform 
this  operation,  so  that  the  packing  will  exactly  fit  the  rod,  and 
that  without  any  waste.  The  illustrations  herewith  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  appearance  and  general  operation  of  this 
instrument.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  consi-sts  of  a  guide  for 
the  packing  which  has  an  adjustable  stop  operated  by  means 
of  a  dial.  At  one  end  of  the  guide  is  a  knife  guide,  which  is 
held  in  place  by  a  spring,  the  cutting  being  done  by  a  ser- 
rated edge  knife  fitting  into  this  guide. 

In  operating  the  instrument  the  dial  is  set  at  a  figure  which 
represents  the  diameter  of  the  rod  to  be  packed  plus  the 
thickness  of  the  packing  to  be  used.  One  end  of  the  packing 
is  then  cut  off  at  the  bevel  by  the  knife  and  is  then  i)ushed 


from  the  room.  In  fact,  in  the  ordinary  manufactory  the 
common  practice  is  to  nominally  take  the  entire  air  supply 
from  within  the  building.  This  does  not  result,  as  might  be 
supposed,  in  a  total  lack  of  ventilation,  for  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  outward  leakage  takes  place  through 
(he  walls  and  around  windows  and  doors.  Sufficient,  indeed, 
to  cause  a  similar  inward,  but  imperceptible,  leakage  at  other 
liolnts  in  such  quantity  as  to  result  in  a  comparatively  fre- 
quent change  of  air  within  the  building. 

"One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  a  building  of  this  char- 
acter is  to  heat  it  rapidly  in  the  morning,  after  it  has  cooled 
during  the  night.  No  other  system  can  so  completely  and 
rapidly  meet  this  requirement  as  that  here  presented.  When 
it  is  desirable,  the  engine  may  be  run  slowly  all  night,  and 
the  building  maintained  at  a  moderate  temperature.  The  ex- 
haust from  the  engine  being  used  in  the  heater,  no  expense 
is  entailed  for  motive  power." — Extract  from  Treatise  on 
Ventilation  and  Heating  published  hy  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Com- 
pany. 


along  the  guide  until  it  rests  against  the  stop,  when  the  knife 
guide  is  pressed  down  to  hold  the  packing  secure  and  the 
section  is  cut  off.  This  can  be  duplicated  for  as  many  rings 
as  are  needed,  each  of  which  will  be  of  exactly  the  same 
length,  and  will  fit  the  rod  exactly  if  tVie  dial  is  properly  se^. 
The  illustrations  clearly  show  the  (liffeieiU  features  of  the 
instrument  and   method   of  operation. 


\ 


Heati.no  Onl-Stouy  Bnr.f)ix(s. — "So  far  as  their  constru-- 
tion  is  concerned,  the  simplest  of  all  structures  requirin;^ 
ventilation  and  heating  are  one-story  biuldings,  such  as  mills 
and  shops.  But  no  other  form  of  building  has  so  large  an 
amount  of  wall  and  roof  surface  per  cubic  foot  of  enclosed 
space,  or  such  high  and  e.xtended  rooms;  in  fact,  such  a  build- 
ing, as  a  rule,  forms  only  a  Single  rooiu.  As  a  coiispquence 
the  most  efficient  system  is  necessary;  it  is  not  alone  suffi- 
cient that  the  a))paralus  shall  l)e  large,  to  allow  for  the  ex- 
cessive heat  loss  from  the  ?)uilding,  but.  above  all,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  distributing  ducts  must  ])e  such  as  to  most 
economically  utilize  the  heat  sui)plied;  for  underhoating  at 
the  floor  and  overheating  above  is  one  of  the  most  natural 
consequences  of  an  im])erfect  system  of  distribution.  Under 
Buch  circiinistances  the  apparatus  itself  is  frequently  con- 
demned as  having  insufficient  capacity,  when  the  trouble  lies 
entirely  in  the  manner  in  which  the  heated  all'  iS  dellvcicd 
to  the  building. 

"in  buildings  of  this  type  the  principal  provision  is  to  be 
made  for  the  heating,  for  the  occupants  are  generally  sep- 
arated and  the  air  supplied  for  heating  will  answer  all  the 
reqtiirements  of  ventilation.  Hut  it  is,  nevertheless,  necessary 
that  they  should  be  provided  with  fresh  air  in  sufficient  quan 
tlty.  One  of  the  inherent  virtues  of  this  method  of  heating 
is  that  it  ensures  such  supply.  As  the  air  provided  is  gen- 
erally in  excess  of  that  required  for  ventilation,  increa.srd 
economy  can  be  secured  by  using  over  again  a  portion  of  the 
previously  heated  air.  This  may  be  done  by  arranging  dam- 
pers or  doors  so  that  part  of  the  air  entering  the  heater  is 
drawn  from  out  of  doors  and  part,  or,  if  desirable,  the  whole 


Fl,.\r  .\M>  ClUVKlt  t'lSoWN-SliKKis.— The  gradual  extension  of 
the  i»ractice  of  making  (he  toi)  of  the  firebox  and  casing  Hat 
instead  of  round  is  noticeable.  On  the  Great  Western  Railway 
less  troul)le  has  been  experienced  with  the  fiat-top  firebox  than 
with  the  round  top,  although  no  slingslays  of  any  kind  aii> 
used.  The  Hat  top  has  the  important  advaulaye  of  Increasing 
the  area  of  the  water  Hue  at  the  hottest  part  of  the  boiler, 
and  so  materially  contributes  to  the  reduction  of  foaming. 
This,  combined  with  the  coned  connection  to  the  barrel,  has 
enabled  the  dome,  always  a  source  of  weakness,  to  be  entirely 
dispensed  with  atid  drier  steam  obtained.  The  author  some 
years  ago  made  an  experiment  to  settle  this  niuch-<lisputed 
point.  Two  identical  engines  and  boilers  were  taken,  one 
boiler  having  a  flome  in  the  usual  position  on  the  barrel,  the 
other  having  no  dome,  the  steam  being  lakeji  by  a  pipe  from 
the  top  of  the  flat  firebox  casing.  The  engine  without  the 
tlome  proved  to  be  decidedly  freer  from  priming  than  the 
other.  The  liberal  dimension  of  2  ft.  between  the  top  of  the 
firebox  and  the  inside  of  the  casing  no  doubt  contributed  to 
this  satisfactory  result. — Mr.  Q.  J.  Churchward,  before  the 
Institution   of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
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DOUBLE  TAPERED  DIES. 

The  illustration  shows  the  double  taper  used  in  all  Arm- 
strong dies.  As  will  be  seen,  the  threads  at  the  entrance  of 
the  die  are  given  a  greater  taper  than  the  standard.  This 
forms  a  natural  and  easy  lead  for  the  dies,  allowing  them  to 
start  on  the  pipe  with  the  least  possible  pressure  and  without 
the  use  of  the  lead-screw.     By  reason  of  this  double  taper  it 


DOUBLE    TAPEKED    DIES. 

is  not  necessary  to  file  off  the  swelling  or  burr  often  formed 
by  the  cutting  tool  on  the  end  of  a  piece  of  pipe.  The  advant- 
ages of  the  double  taper  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  easy  matter  for  one  man  alone  to  start  the  thread  on 
a  2-in.  or  even  larger  pipe  without  resorting  to  the  lead-screw. 
These  dies  are  made  by  The  Armstrong  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Bridgeport,  Conn. 


IMPBOVED  Passenger  Traffic  Conditions. — The  following 
figures,  with  reference  to  railways  in  the  United  States,  should 
prove  interesting,  in  comparison  with  conditions  ten  years 
ago,  namely,  1894:  Railroad  mileage  in  1903  increased 
16  4/10%  over  1894;  passengers  carried  in  1903  increased 
28%%  over  1894;  passengers  carried  one  mile  in  1903  in- 
creased 46  3/10%  over  1894;  passengers  killed  in  1903  in- 
creased 9*/^%  over  1894.  From  the  above  it  will  be  noted  that 
while  the  number  of  passengers  carried  increased  during  the 
past  ten  years  28l^%,  the  number  of  fatalities  to  passengers 
increased  but  9%%. — Mr.  W.  G.  Besler,  Xeio^York  Railroad 
Club. 


PERSONALS. 


Mr.  W.  McAllister,  master  mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Camden,  X.  J.,  has  been  retired  under  the  pension 
rules  of  the  company. 


Mr.  J.  J,  Cavanaugh  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  San  Luis  Division  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway,  vice 
Mr.  Thos.  Smith,  resigned. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Johnson  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Brookfleld  Division  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railway,  succceeeding  Mr.  A.  N.  Willsie, 


Mr.  H.  G.  Hiiber  has  been  appointed  assistant  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Verona,  Pa.,  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Taber  Hamilton,  transferred. 


Mr.  B.  E.  McNierney  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Tacoma  Eastern  R.  R.  with  offices  at  Bismarck,  Wash., 
to  succeed  Mr.  H.  F.  Weatherby,  resigned. 


Mr.  D.  A.  Ross  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  engines 
for  the  Beaumont  Division  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  vice  J.  J.  Wagner,  resigned. 


Mr.  A.  S.  Williamson  has  been  appointed  mechanical  in- 
spector of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway,  with  office  at  Aguas- 
calientes,  MexicOb 


Mr.  M.  E.  Wells,  who  was  recently  appointed  traveling  mas- 
ter mechanic  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  master  mechanic  with  office  at  Columbia, 
Ohio. 


Mr.  M.  J.  McCarthy,  who  was  recently  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry.  at  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  will  also  have  jurisdiction  over  the  Indiana,  Illinois 
&  Iowa.  '.;..- 


Mr.  Austin  J.  CoUett  has  been  appointed  electrical  engineer 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  under  the  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  machinery,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska, 


Mr.  A.  C.  Hinckley,  heretofore  master  mechanic  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  including  the  car  department, 
with  headquarters  at  Lima,  Ohio. 


Mr.  Peter  Harvie,  superintendent  of  shops  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  at  Hayre,  Mont,  has  been  transferred  to 
Everett,  Wash.,  in  a  similar  capacity.  He  has  been  succeeded 
at  Havre  by  Mr.  K.  A.  Froberg. 


Mr.  C.  H.  Andrus,  heretofore  general  foreman  of  the  West 
Philadelphia  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  been 
appointed  general  locomotive  inspector  of  that  company,  and 
will  have  his  headquarters  at  Altoona,  Pa. 


Mr,  G.  W.  Seidel  has  resigned  as  master  mechanic  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway,  at  Horton,  Kansas, 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Harrison,  who  has  been 
transferred  from  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Mr.  C.  H.  Burk  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  machinery  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Aguascalientes,  Mexico.  Mr.  R.  H.  Rutherford  has 
been  appointed  master  mechanic,  Chihuahua  Division,  vice 
Mr.  C.  H.  Burk. 


Mr.  James  Coleman  has  been  appointed  master  car  builder 
of  the  Central  Vermont  Railway,  with  office  at  St.  Albans,  Vt. 
Mr.  A.  Buchanan,  heretofore  superintendent  of  the  motive 
power  and  car  departments,  will  hereafter  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  motive  power  department. 


Mr.  A.  W.  Wheatley  has  been  appointed  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  with 
headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb.  Mr.  Wheatley  recently  resigned 
as  superintendent  of  the  East  Moline  shops  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway. 


Mr.  Edward  EJdon,  general  locomotive  inspector  of  the  New 
York  Central   &   Hudson  River,  has  been   appointed   master 

mechanic  at  East  Buffalo,  N.  Y,,  tO  suc<;ceed  Mr.  Wlllllam 
Smith,  who  has  been  granted  an  extended  leave  of  absence  on 
account  of  ill  health. 


Mr.  A.  Forsyth,  heretofore  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Ry.,  at  Aurora,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  shops  at  the  same  point  Mr.  A.  N.  Willsie  has 
been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Aurora  Division  and 
Mr.  P.  J.  Murrin,  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  same  di- 
vision, has  been  assigned  to  other  duties. 


Mr.  H.  M.  Meason,  assistant  master  mechanic  Pittsburgh 
Division,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  been  appointed  general 
shop  foreman  on  the  Philadelphia  Division;  he  is  succeeded 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Halliwell,  engine-house  foreman  at  Youngwood. 
who  is  In  turn  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Oschca,  engine-house 
foreman  at  Conemaugh,  Pa. 
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Mr.  J.  N.  Mowery  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  Instead  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Mallory, 
as  stated  in  our  last  issue. 


BOOKS. 


Link  Motiong,  Valves  and  Valve  Settinp.  By  Fred  H.  Colvin. 
82  pages.  4  by  6.  Flexible  cover.  Publi.shed  by  the  Derry- 
Collard  Company.   256   Broadway,   New   York.      Price   50c. 

This  is  a  modern  treatise  on  the  valve  motions  of  the  present 
day  as  operating  both  slide  and  piston  valves.  It  is  thoroughly 
illustrated  and  clearly  writtenu  It  describes  the  different  valve 
motions  as  applio<l  to  locomotive.^! ;  carefully  explains  the  proper 
method  of  sett  ins:  and  jrives  comprehen.sive  rules  and  explanatory 
notes  for  setting.  The  WaJschaert  and  other  motions  comparative- 
ly  new   to  American    practice  are  described. 


CATALOGS. 

IN  WRITING   FOB  THESE,  PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPEB. 

The  McEwen  Engine. — Bulletin  No.17.  from  the  Ridgeway 
Dynamo  &  Engine  Company.  Ridgeway.  Pa.,  presents  a  detailed 
illustrated  description  of  the  various  features  of  these  engines. 

Power  Punching  and  Sheabing  Machineby. — A  small  and 
well-illustrated  pamphlet  from  the  Long  &  Allstatter  Company. 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  de.scribes  their  different  lines  of  punching  and 
shearing  machinery. 

Rope  Driving. — The  George  V.  Cressoo  Company,  Philadel- 
phia, have  issued  an  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  rope 
transmission.  Its  advantages  are  considered,  the  different  sys- 
tems of  rope  drive  are  described  and  several  pages  of  valuable 
data  are  presented. 

CENTRrFTTGAi.  SPRINKLING  Car. — An  attractive  pamphlet  from 
the  J.  0.  Brill  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  describes  their  cen- 
trifugal sprinkling  car,  which  is  adapted  for  street  railroads  and 
is  radically  different  from  the  ordinary  type  of  sprinkler.  It 
is  giving  very  satisfactory  results  on  several  roads  on  which  it 
is  used. 

Rotary  Converters  for  Railway  Service. — Bulletin  No. 
44.*^.  from  the  General  Electric  Company,  describes  the  construc- 
tion of  their  rotary  converters  for  railway  service.  This  com- 
panv  has  built  842  rotary  converters  for  railway  work  alone,  not 
including  those  used  in  lighting  plants,  the  aggregate  capacity  of 
which  amounts  to  384,030  k.  w. 


Reinforced  Concrete. — A  160  page  5  by  8  in.  catalog,  from 
the  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company.  Detroit,  Mich.,  Is  devoted 
to  a  description  of  the  Kahn  trussed  bar.  records  of  several  tests 
of  the  Kahn  system  of  reinforced  concrete  and  a  number  of 
illustrations  of  its  application,  notable  among  which  is  the  round- 
house of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  at  New  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada. 


Link  Motion. — H.  B.  Underwood  &  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
are  .ending  out  to  the  master  mechanics  and  superintendents  of 
motive  power  of  the  various  railroads  copies  of  the  treatise  on 
"Link  Motion."  by  Mr.  Fred.  H.  Colvin,  which  is  noticed  un- 
der "Books"  on  this  page.  An  appendix  has  been  added  describ- 
ing and  illustrating  the  several  tools  made  by  the  above  company 
for  use  in  locomotive  repair  shops. 

Air  Brakes  for  Electric  Cabs. — The  Westinghou.«;e  Com- 
panies' publishing  department  has  reprinted  an  article  on  "Air 
Brakes  For  Electric  Cars,"  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Bartholomew  before  the  November.  1fK>5.  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Street  Railway  .Association.  The  paper  considers  the 
advantages  of  this  t3rpe  of  brake  and  describes  the  various  types 
made  by  the  Wcstinghouse  Company. 


PiNTSCH  Gas  Appliances. — A  handsome  300  page  standard 
Si/i  by  lOVi  in-  cata^log.  from  the  Safety  Car  ITeating  &  Light- 
ing Company.  1f>0  Broadway.  New  York,  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes the  various  appliances  ti.sed  in  connection  with  Pintsch 
gas.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  hints  on  the  selectiton  of 
equipment.  \  sixteen  page  catalog,  of  the  same  size,  describes 
the  incandescent  mantle  lamps  for  Pintsch  gas.  With  these 
mantles  the  candle  power  of  Pintsch  gas  is  increased  more  than 
three-fold  and  a  satisfactory   white  light   in  produced. 


Westinghouse  Type  SA  Motors. — These  motors  and  the  con- 
trollers used  in  connection  with  them  are  described  in  circular 
No.  1117  issued  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  This  new  line  of  motors  permits  a 
speed  range  of  4  to  1  on  a  single  voltage  and  is  specially  adapted 
for  use  in  connection  with  machine  tools.  A  complete  description 
of  the.se  motors  will  be  found  on  page  113  of  our  March  issue. 


NOTES, 


Steam  Turbines. — During  the  month  of  January,  1006.  the 
Westinghouse  Machine  Company,  East  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  entered 
orders  for  22  steam  turbines  aggregating  Sfi.riOO  brake  horse- 
power in  rated  capacity,  or  an  average  of  over  2,.'»00  b.h.p.  per 
turbine. 


A  Large  Roofing  Order. — In  rebuilding  the  factories  of  the 
Ohio  Bra.ss  Company,  Mansfield.  Ohio,  which  were  partially  de- 
stroyed by  fire  last  year,  the  order  for  roofing  was  placed  with 
the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company  through  their  Cleveland 
branch.  The  roofing  to  be  used  is  the  well-known  "J-M  .\sbestos 
Roofing,"  which  is  coming  into  very  general  use  for  large  manu- 
facturing establishments,  railroad  depots  and  large  buildings. 
The  order,  which  amounted  to  850  squares,  was  placed  with  this 
company  only  after  a  most  thorough  investigation  of  the  various 
prepared   roofings   now  on  the  market. 


QuiNCT,  Manchester.  Sargent  Company. — This  company  has 
been  incorporate<l  and  will  take  over  the  business  heretofore 
operated  by  the  Railway  Appliances  Company.  This  includes 
the  business  and  plant  of  the  Railway  Appliances  Company  at 
Chicago  Heights.  111.,  formerly  owned  by  the  Q.  and  C.  Com- 
pany, also  the  business  and  plant  of  the  Pedrick  &  A.ver  Com- 
pany, of  Plainfiold,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  locomotive  rep.iir 
tools,  electric  and  pneumatic  hoists,  cranes,  and  pneumatic  rivet- 
ers. The  Quincy.  Manchester.  Sargent  Company  will  also  act 
as  the  .sole  selling  agent  for  the  product  of  the  Elastic  Nut  & 
Bolt  Company  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company. — This  company  has 
closed  its  Norfolk  office  and  will  in  the  near  future  open  an  office 
in  Richmond.  Va.  The  Pittsburgh  office  will,  on  April  1st.  be 
moved  to  10  Wood  Street,  at  which  point  a  store  building  has 
been  secured  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  general  di.splay  of  air 
compressors  and  pneumatic  tools,  a  stock  of  which  will  be  car- 
ried at  this  point  as  soon  as  the  factories  are  in  a  position  to 
furnLsh  it.  An  up  to  date  repair  department  will  als(T  be  main- 
tained at  this  point.  The  Seattle,  Wash.,  office  has  been  closed 
and  a  new  office  has  been  opened  at  184  6th  Street,  North, 
Portland.  Oregon. 

The  Rabcock  &  Wilcox  Company  Trade  Mark.— A  decree 
has  been  entered  in  the  case  of  The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company 
again.st  the  Aultninn  &  Taylor  Machinery  Company  for  infringe- 
ment of  trade  mark  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Eastern  Division  of  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio,  in  favor  of 
The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company,  in  which  the  trade  mark  of 
Tlie  Balx'ock  &  Wilcox  Company  is  sustained  as  good  and 
valid.  It  consists  of  the  word  "Steam."  accompanied  by  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  type  of  engine  known  as  the  ".\eoHpile  of 
Hero."  which  consists  in  part  of  a  sphere.  The  Aultman  &. 
Taylor  Machinery  Company  are  enjoined  and  restrained  from 
directly  or  indirectly  using,  printing,  publishing  or  putting  into 
practice,  or  in  an.v  way  counterfeiting  or  imitating  said  trade 
mark,  or  anv   like  or  similar  thereto. 


Standard  Roller  Bearing  Company. — The  capital  of  the 
Standard  Roller  Bearing  Company  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  in- 
creased from  $2,000,000  to  .$.",..'100,000.  This  increase  is  required 
to  provide  for  an  enlargement  in  their  factory  and  equipment. 
A  four  story  factory,  l.W  by  200  feet,  will  he  erected  immediately 
for  the  manufacture  of  annular  ball  bearings,  on  which  this 
company  holds  basic  patents.  During  the  past  year  they  have 
equipped  with  machinery  a  four  story  building.  95  by  200  feet, 
and  have  also  built  and  equipped  an  iron  foundry,  70  by  150 
feet,  two  stories  in  height ;  a  hardening  and  tempering  building, 
70  by  150  feet,  and  a  cnicible  steel  castings  plant,  60  by  100 
feet.  With  the  new  building  the  company  will  employ  over 
1000  hands,  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  balls,  ball  bearings, 
roller  bearing,  automobile  axles   and  annular  ball  bearings. 
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STANDARDIZING  LOCOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT. 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway.    >•: 


II. 

As  was  stated  in  the  last  number,  the  standard  locomotive 
parts  recently  adopted  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  cover 
broadly  but  three  types — the  consolidation,  ten-wheel  and  Pa- 
cific types  as  typified  by  classes  M4,  DIO  and  Gl.  Classes  Dll 
and  G2,  which  closely  follow  classes  DIG  and  Gl,  were  also 
included  in  the  table,  showing  the  broad  field  covered  by  the 
standards. 

Of  the  consolidation  locomotives  included  in  the  equipment 
of  the  road,  class  M4  contains  41  engines  and  is  divided  into 
four  sub-classes,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  boiler  ar- 
rangement, due  to  the  use  of  different  types  of  superheaters 
and  on  account  of  some  of  the  engines  having  driving  tires 
fitted  with  retaining  rings  for  hill  service.  Classes  M4a  and 
M4c  include  21  engines  fitted  with  the  Schmidt  fire  tube  type 
of  superheater,  having  88 — l^^-in.  superheating  tubes  12  ft. 
ll^A  ins.  long,  giving  a  surface  of  375  sq.  ft.,  and  classes  M4b 
and  M4d  have  the  Cole  fire  tube  type  of  superheater,  com- 
prising 55 — 1%-in.  tubes  13  ft.  6  ins.  long,  giving  a  surface 
of  340  sq.  ft.  All  of  these  were  built  during  the  latter  part  of 
1904;  the  M4d  (20  engines)  at  Schenectady  and  the  others  at 
Kingston  and  Montreal.    They  are  all  180  per  cent,  engines. 

The  next  older  locomotives  of  the  consolidation  type  are 
42  of  class  M3,  which  are  155  per  cent,  engines.  They  are 
two-cylinder  compounds  of  the  Schenectady  design,  delivered 
in  1900.  None  of  these  are  fitted  with  superheaters,  but  they 
were  given  considerable  attention  in  the  designing  of  the 
standards  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  standard  parts  are 
used  on  them. 

Class  M4,  which  may  be  considered  to  be  the  standard  con- 
solidation locomotive,  is  a  21  by  28-in.  simple  engine,  having 
57-in.  drivers  and  weighing  186,200  lbs.,  of  which  163,700  lbs., 
or  871^  per  cent,  is  on  drivers.  The  tractive  effort  of  36,800 
lbs.  bears  a  ratio  of  4.45  to  the  tractive  weight.  The  boiler 
Is  of  the  extended  wagon  top  type  69  ins.  in  diameter  at  the 
front  ring  and  carries  a  pressure  of  200  lbs.  The  number  of 
tubes,  and  hence  the  tube  heating  surface,  vary  in  the  different 
sub-classes  according  to  the  type  of  superheater  used.  Of 
those  engines  using  the  Schmidt  boiler  tube  type  there  are 
22 — 5-in.  tubes  and  244 — 2-in.  tubes,  which  gives  a  tube  heat- 
ing surface  of  2,216  sq,  ft.,  and  with  a  firebox  heating  surface 
of  165  sq.  ft,  common  to  all  sub-classes,  gives  a  total  heating 
surface  of  2,281  sq.  ft.  In  those  engines  using  the  Cole  type 
of  superheater  there  are  55 — 3-in.  tubes  and  255 — 2-in.  tubes, 
giving  a  tube  heating  surface  of  2,705  sq,  ft.  and  a  total  heat- 
ing surface  of  2,870  sq.  ft.  The  engines  shown  in  the  table 
of  dimensions  herewith  are  the  ones  using  the  Schmidt  type, 
and  hence  the  ones  having  the  smaller  heating  surface  but  a 
somewhat  larger  superheating  surface.  The  tubes  in  all  cases 
are  14  ft.  1%  ins.  long. 

The  firebox  measures  65^/4  by  96%  ins.  at  the  mud  ring, 
giving  a  grate  area  of  43  sq.  ft  The  grate  slopes  forward 
In  two  sections.  The  outside  firebox  sheet  is  vertical  and 
the  inner  sheet,  which  is  iYz  ins.  from  it  at  the  mud  ring, 
inclines  inward,  giving  a  water  space  of  QV^  Ins.  at  the  point 
where  the  curve  of  the  crown  sheet  begins.  The  mud  ring 
is  5  ins.  wide  in  front  and  Zy.,  ins.  wide  at  the  back.  The 
water  space  at  the  back  increases  to  414  ins.  at  the  crown 
sheet     The  crown  sheet  Js  3  \p^  higher  at  the  front  end 


than  at  the  back  and  is  radial  stayed.  The  front  flue  sheet 
is  set  into  the  forward  barrel  sheet  a  distance  of  about  14 
ins.,  which  gives  a  front  end  nearly  70  ins.  long,  the  stack 
being  set  30  ins.  ahead  of  the  flue  sheet  This  space  is  re- 
quired for  the  installation  of  the  superheaters. 

An  order  of  20  of  this  class,  which  are  now  under  con- 
struction, are  to  have  the  steam  pressure  reduced  to  175  lbs. 
and  the  cylinders  increased  to  22I/2  by  28  ins.,  which  will  give 
the  same  power  as  21  by  28-in.  cylinders  with  200  lbs.  pressure. 
They  are  to  be  equipped  with  the  C.  P.  R.  superheater,  the 
economy  of  which  It  Is  believed  will  offset  the  greater  cylinder 
volume  and  the  reduction  in  boiler  troubles  due  to  the  lower 
pressure  will  be  clear  gain.  This  will  be  the  first  example  in 
this  country  of  obtaining  a  saving  from  the  use  of  super- 
heated steam  through  this  channel. 

The  illustrations  show  the  rational  design  of  this  boiler 
very  clearly,  and  cross-sections  are  given  showing  the  location 
of  tubes  when  used  with  either  design  of  superheater.  Some 
of  the  special  fittings  which  are  of  Interest  will  be  considered 

later.  ^;  V.^";- ri' 

The  cylinders,  frames,  wheels  and  other  standard  parts  of 
this  locomotive  will  Jt^  illustrated  and  described  in  a  later 
article.  ' J '■,')  ■^"'' .  ■■^:'>:-:''---yr''  '      .  .•/:.:■'. 

The  10-wheel  standard  type,  class  DIO,  includes  95  engines 
to  which  may  be  added  5  wide  firebox  culm  burners,  class  Dll, 
that  are  similar  wit^  the  exception  of  the  boiler,  back  frames, 
etc. 

Class  D9  contains  38  155  per  cent,  two-cylinder  compound 
locomotives,  which  use  more  standard  parts  than  any  other 
single  class  not  considered  as  a  standard  engine.  Thirty-seven 
of  this  class  are  Schenectady  compounds  having  cylinders  23 
and  35  by  30  Ins.,  63-ln.  drivers  and  200  lbs.  boiler  pressure. 
They  weigh  190,000  lbs.,  with  nearly  142,000  lbs.  on  drivers,  and 
have  378 — 2-in.  tubes,  giving  a  heating  surface  of  2,885  sq.  ft. 
and  a  total  heating  surface  of  3,065  sq.  ft.  One  of  this  class 
Is  equipped  with  the  Schmidt  fire  tube  type  of  superheater. 

Classes  DIO  and  Dll  are  21  by  28-ln.  piston  valve  engines, 
with  63-in.  drivers.  Class  DIO  weighs  190,000  lbs.  total,  of 
which  141,000  lbs.  is  on  drivers.  It  is  divided  Into  three  sub- 
classes, because  of  the  different  types  of  superheaters  used. 
Ten  of  the  engines  have  Schmidt  superheaters  with  88 — 1^-in. 
superheating  tubes  having  an  average  length  of  13  ft  1  in. 
and  giving  a  superheating  surface  of  378  sq.  ft;  55  are 
equipped  with  the  Cole  superheater,  also  having  88 — 114-in. 
superheating  tubes  12  ft.  8  ins.  long,  giving  a  heating  surface 
of  370  sq.  ft,  and  the  remaining  30  engines  have  the  C.  P.  R. 
superheater,  having  the  same  number  of  tubes  and  the  same 
surface  as  the  Cole.  In  all  cases  the  tube  heating  surface  in 
the  boiler  is  2,233  sq.  ft.  and  that  in  the  firebox  180  sq.  ft, 
giving  a  total  of  2,013  sq.  ft.  The  grate  area  of  49  sq.  ft.  gives 
49.2  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  square  foot  of  grate. 

Class  Dll,  the  boiler  for  which  is  illustrated  herewith,  has 
somewhat  shorter  flues  than  the  DIO,  being  13  ft.  1%  ins.,  as 
compared  to  14  ft  2%  Ins.,  and  has  a  much  larger  grate 
area.  As  can  .be  seen,  the  firebox  Is  very  shallow  and  the 
grate  is  level.  A  single  door  opening  of  exceptional  width 
has  been  used.  In  order  to  allow  firing  so  wide  a  grate  from 
a  single  door  this  opening  was  made  40 '4  Ins.  wide.  This 
class  is  also  equipped  with  a  C.  P.  R.  superheater,  having 
88 — IVi-in.  tubes  with  an  average  length  of  10  ft.  8  Ins.,  giving 
a  superheating  surface  of  307  sq.  ft.  The  shorter  flues  reduce 
the  total  heating  surface  as  compared  with  DIO  and  give  a 
total  of  2,313  sq.  ft.,  of  which  188  Is  in  the  firebox  and  2,125 
in  the  tubes.  The  illustrations  shows  the  general  arrangement 
of  this  boiler,  which  differs  from  that  used  on  the  class  DIO 
principally  la  the  firebox.  Some  of  the  boiler  details  will  be 
taken  up  laterv  .-K  ."- 

The  general  elevation  of  the  class  DIO,  Illustrated  herewith, 
shows  the  general  dimensions  and  location  of  the  different 
parts,  and  later  on  in  this  article  the  details  will  be  taken  up 
and  separately  discussed.  The  class  Dll  differs  in  general 
arrangement  from  DIO  in  the  fact  that  the  very  wide  fire- 
box made  it  necessary  to  place  the  cab  on  the  boiler  shell. 
This  changed  the  location  of  the  sand  box  and  bell,  the  fortier 
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being  placed  on  the  front  barrel  sheet  and 
the  latter  above  the  firebox.  A  fire- 
man's cab,  which  is  of  standard  design 
except  for  length,  is  placed  at  the  rear  of 
the  firebox.  This  location  of  the  cab 
made  some  rearrangement  of  the  location 
of  the  air  drums,  air  pump,  etc.,  neces- 
sary. 

The  Pacific  type  locomotives  on  this 
road  are  all  included  in  the  classes  Gl 
and  G2,  which  differ  from  each  other 
principally  in  the  size  of  the  driving- 
wheols,  the  former  having  75-in.  wheels 
and  the  latter  69-in.,  and  in  the  length 
of  tubes,  the  former  being  19  ft.  6  ins. 
long  and  the  latter  20  ft.  long.  These  class- 
es are  the  first  to  be  designed  complete. 
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bring  placed  on  Ww  fr<»u)  harrol  sheet  and  - 
thr*    latter    above    (b«»    firebox.     A     fire- 
man's  eab,    wliirU    is   of  standard    design,. 
ex«ej)t  for  b'ngtli,  is  plated  at  the  rear  of   ' 
tlie    firebox.      This    location    of    the    cab 
made  some  rearranseineat  of 'the  location 
of  the  air  drums,   air  pump,  etc.,  neees.- 
sary. 

The  Paeifle  type  loroinotives  on  this 
ro.id  are  all  included  in  the  classes  Gl 
:md  02,  which  differ  from  each  other 
l)ritKii)ally  in  the  size  of  the  driving- 
whet'ls,  the  former  having  7.'5-in.  wheels 
and  the  latter  fiO-in.,  and  in  the  length 
of  tubes,  the  former  being  19  ft.  6  Ins. 
long  and  the  latter  2"i  ft.  long.  These  class- 
es are  the  first- to  be  designed  compJete, 
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since  the  adoption  of  tlie  standard  i)aits,  and,  wliile,  since  their 
design  was  under  consideration  at  the  time  the  standards  were 
being  adopted,  they  bore  some  direct  influence  upon  the  adop- 
tion, they  can  in  general  be  considered  as  an  illustration  of 
how  the  standard  parts  can  be  used  in  designing  new  power  of 
an  entirely,  different  type.  Reference  to  the  table  of  parts 
shown  in  our  April  issue,  will  make  clear  the  exceedingly 
broad  application  of  the  parts  suitable  for  the  consolidation  and 
ten-wheel   standard   engines   to  this  Pacific  type.     While,   o£ 
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course,  in  such  matters  as  frames  and  boilers  it  is  necessary 
to  use  new  designs,  in  most  other  respects,  such  as  cylinders, 
engine  trucks,  driving  boxes,  frame  fittings,  etc.,  standard 
parts  are  applicable. 

In  the  table  herewith  will  be  found  the  general  dimensions 
of  class  G2.  The  class  Gl,  as  mentioned  above,  differs  in  size 
of  drivers  and  length  of  flues,  hence  in  heating  surface. 
There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  length  of  the  grate,  which 
for  the  class  Gl  is  70  by  93%  ins.,  giving  a  grate  area  of  45  V4 
sq.  ft.     The  heating  surface  for  this  class  is:  tubes,  2,777  sq.  ft.; 


handling  as  heavy  a  train  as  the  tractive  power  will  permit 
under  adverse  conditions.  The  boiler  for  the  class  G2  is 
illustrated  herewith  and  it  can  be  seen  that  the  shell  is  very 
long,  comprising  three  sheets,  the  centre  one  being  the  con- 
necting sheet,  and  that  the  front  flue  sheet  is  set  back  Into 
the  barrel  about  20  ins.,  being  41%  ins.  from  the  centre  of  the 
stack.  The  front  barrel  is  66  ins.  inside  diameter  and  the 
dome  sheet  is  74  ins.  The  width  of  the  mud  ring  differs  from 
the  standard  one  in  front  where  it  is  5  ins.  instead  of  5^^.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  grate  is  on  a  slight  slope  forward,  and 


GE.NERAL.    DIMENSIONS     OF    STANDARD     LOCOMOTIVES,    CANADIAN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY. 


CLASS.  ...    _..  . 

Servloa •  •  .**..>■«»>  •■  •  ..-••• 

Fuel     .'^-^i •.»  •  •»•>*•»■•»•»  .-v. _•...'»  ♦•  •  •  V 

Tractive  power ...'..... . .  .v. irv^*..'.. •'.,«.■.» 

Weight    in    workiag    order • .  i*  ;'*;•»«> 

Weight    on     drivers 

Weight    on     leading    truck 

Weight  on   trailing  truck 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 

Wheel    base,    driving 

Wheel    base,     total ♦  •  ••.•*•  •  •  • 

Wheel   base,    engine    and    tender 

RATIOS. 

Weight  on   drivers  -r-  tractive   effort 

Total   weight   ■-  tractive  effort 

Tractive  effort  x   diam.   drivers  -^  heating  surface.. 

Total    heating   surface   -f-   grate   area 

Tube  heating  surface  -^  firebox  heating  .surface.... 

Weight  on  drivers   -H   total  heating  surface... 

Total  weight  -f-  total  heating  surface •  •  •  •  • 

Volume    both    cylinders ii.. >:^-i:»^^>< 

Total  heating  surface  -i-  vol-  cylinders. ..'.  i-,-.i>.. .  . 
Grate  area  -r-   vol.   cylinders ...'.'i  . . . 

CYLINDERS.         •.  ••; 

Kind      : . .  f .  V 

Diameter  and  stroke .,i 

VALVES.         ■■.;:'■  ;  .  •;■  -^x  f':.' 

Ivind        .....••••.f  «**•*. ,•;•'.•'.?■:•,••  •.^  ■■:'•  •..••.•i*-."  '  ' 

Diameter     • .  .»,< .  .■.i'.'i.i-'i.,'**-..^.'..  .t.r..  «.'.^'.*.iV".'?fy..  •  •• 

WHEELS.  '    •■ -^      .    .  . 

Driving,    diameter  over  tires v.v,  ;■;;;■; 

Driving  journals,  main,  diameter  and   length 

Driving  journals,   others,   diameter  and   length 

Engine  truck  wheels,    diameter. .  ..■..vV.».y>'.M%!". ... . 

Engine  truck  journals •• ... v.. ■;.-.>:■..». 

Trailing  truck   wheels,   diameter.  ....  .^, •.■.■. .V...'. •■. 

Trailing    truck.     Journals j-vV- >.".,.»> it.ws.V..  •  • 

BOILER.  ".  ■   '".';• 

Working    pressure     , ,;.  ni'r'*»,.-.i' 

Outside    diameter   of    first    ring.  ..*,■.►■..>..'.■;■.'*  ..v.. 
Firebox,   width   and   length.  .....  ,.;^  .;.:;..  .».f.ti;i'. 

Firebox,    water    space    ..".-.;. ;.',/i:..,.'.. i-,. v. .•".■.. 

Tubes,   number  and  outside   diameter. 

Tubes,    length 

Heating  surface,  tubes.  .  ...»;.,"«',v-.-,-..-.i...  ;•-.■.>.>;.'.» 
Heating  surface,  firebox •>>,..  ..■:..>,..,;-. .  v'.>  •  i  i  • . 
Heating  surface,  total. . .  .i., . ... .....i. .,:;,;. , . 

Superheater    heating    surface <.!.»•'.'>■  ii«.... 

urate  area   *.....•...■•■•....••.  ■  .  •  .-*.  4/.>.  ..^'^^•....'v 

Smokestack,    diameter   ...... .' i-..i vV,.>_i:.;, /* . i ,.,,.j, «#j.» 

Smokestack,    height    above    rail. .....  ^ ..... . .  v>.>  ... 

Centre  of  boiler   above   rail /. .  ^ 

TENDER. 

Weight,  light 

Wheels,    diameter     

.Tournals,    diameter    and    length ; 

Water    capacity 

ooai    capacitx^^ .  :..• »'.  i  t  a-^r.-*  w  ^ « .r»' *^.*  f^'.  *..*..* .*  ^^^ « ^^. *-.*** 


M-4 

Fgt. 

Bit.  C«al 

36,800  lbs. 
186,200  lbs. 
163,700  lt>s. 

22,525  lbs. 


307.650    lbs. 
15    ft.    10    In. 
24   ft.    i¥,    In. 
53  ft.  4^   in. 

4.45 

5.06 

880 

55.5 

13.4 

68.7 

78.1 

11.22   cu.   ft. 

212 

3.83 

Simple 

21   X   28   Ins. 

Piston 
11    ins. 

57    Ins. 

9%   X  12  Ins. 
9  X   12   ins 
31    ins. 
6  X  10   ins. 


200    lbs. 
6»    iBS. 

65%    X    96%  Ins. 

'P5%.    S4V2.    B3ti. 

22  &  244-5  &  2  in. 

14  ft.    1%    in. 
2,216   sq.    ft. 
165    sq.    ft. 
2,381  sq.    ft. 
875    sq.    ft 

43    sq.    ft 
16%    Ins. 

15  ft.    1  3-16  Ins. 

9  ft.  314    Ins. 

51,450        * 
33    ins. 

5%   X  10  ins. 
5,000    gals. 

10  tons. 


D-10 
Fgt    &    Pass. 
Bit    Coal 

33,300  lbs.  . 
190,000  Ibli. :.. 
141,000    lbs. 

49,000    lbs.    ■ 


312,700   lbs. 
14   ft    10   Ins. 
26   ft.    1    In. 
54   ft  6%    Ins. 

4.24 

5.7 
870 
49.2 
12.4 

58.  ■■■■ 

78.7 

11.22    cu.    ft 

215 

4.37 

Simple 

21  X  28  tns.:  ^' 

Piston 
11  Ins. 

63 

9%    X   12    Ins. 

9  X  12  ins. 

31  ins. 

6  X  10  Ins. 


t»  «■•  <'k.%' 


200    lbs. 

60%    ins. 

69%   X   102%   ins. 

5 1/2 -4% -3 14     ins. 

2C6-2    In. 

14  ft   2%    ins. 
2,233   sq.    ft 
180    sq.    ft. 
2.413   sq.   ft         .- 
378    sq.    ft. 

49.5   sq.   ft 

141/5    Ins.  ^: 

15  ft   2   Ins. 

9  ft    514    ins. 

52,700 
33    Ins. 
5%   X  10  ins. 
5,000   gals. 

10  tons. 


D-11 

Fgt    &    Pass. 
Culm 

33.300  lbs. 
192,000  lbs. 
141,000    lbs. 

51,000   lbs. 


314,700    lbs. 
14  ft   10  In. 
26  ft.  1   In. 
52   ft.   11%    Ins. 

4.24 

5.72 

905 

30.4 

11.8 

61 

83 

11.22    cu.    ft 

206 

6.78 

Simple 

21    X   28    Ins. 

Piston 
11   Ids. 

63 

9  Ms   X  12   Ins. 

9  X  12  ins. 

31   Ins. 

6  X  10  Ins. 


200    lbs. 

60%    Ins. 

100  X  110   ins. 


244-2,    22-5    Ins. 
13   ft.   7%    Ins. 
2.125   sq.   ft. 
188   sq.    ft. 
2.313   sq  .ft 
307    sq.    ft. 
76.25    sq.    ft 
1414    ins. 
15    ft.    2    Ins. 
9    ft    5%    ins. 


33    Ins. 
5V2    X    10   Ins 
5.000   gals. 
10  tons 


0-2 

Passenger 
Bit.  Coal 

30,400  lbs. 
214.300  lbs. 
139.300    lbs. 

40,000    lbs. 

35,000    lbs. 
337,000    lbs. 
13    ft    0    Ins. 
33  ft.   7   Ins. 
59   ft.  11%    ins. 

4.6 

7.05 

670 

62.5 

16.3 

44.6 

68.7 

11.22   cu.    ft. 

278 

4.46 

Simple 

21    X   28    Ins. 

Piston 
11    Ins. 

69    Ins. 

9%    X    12    Ins. 
9    X   12    Ins. 
30    Ins. 

6  X   10   Ins 
44     Ins. 

7  X  14  Ins. 

200  lbs. 

66    Ins. 

67%    X    102%  ins. 


209-2%,     22-5  Ins. 
20   ft    0    Ins. 
2,931    sq.    ft 
191   sq.    ft. 
3.122  sq.   ft 
530    sq.    ft 
48  sq.  ft 
14%    Ins. 
15   ft.   3-16  Ins. 

9  ft   4   Ins. 

52.700 
34    Ins. 
5%   X   lo   Ins 
5.000  gala. 

10  tea 


firebox,  180  sq.  ft;  total,  2,957  sq.  ft.  These  engines  weigh 
214,300  lbs.,  of  which  139,300  or  65  per  cent,  is  on  drivers. 
They  have  21  by  28-in  cylinders  with  piston  valves,  and  give 
a  tractive  power  of  30,400  lbs.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  table 
the  B.  D.  ratio  (tractive  effort  x  diameter  of  drivers  -^  by 
heating  surface)  is  670,  being  lower  than  for  any  of  the  other 
standard  engines,  as  would  be  expected,  when  it  is  considered 
that  these  engines  are  to  do  their  best  work  at  high  speed  with 
a  short  cut-off.  From  an  examination  of  the  ratios  it  would 
seem  that  they  have  sufficient  boiler  power  to  be  capable  of 


that  its  front  end  is  further  below  the  bottom  row  of  flues 
than  Is  usual  in  this  type  of  engine.  The  arch  tubes  snown  in 
this  illustration  were  not  used. 

The  engines  in  both  of  these  classes  are  equipped  with  C. 
P.  R.  superheaters  of  the  latest  design,  giving  a  suoerheating 
surface  of  630  sq.  ft.  The  large  tubes  for  the  superheater 
pipes  are  5  ins.  in  diameter  and  22  Ins.  in  number.  The  other 
fire  tubes,  of  which  there  are  209,  are  2^4  ins.  in  diameter  and 
are  set  at  3-in.  centres. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the  motor  and  trailer 
trucks  for  the  suburban  electric  cars  now  being  built  for  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad.  The  design  of 
both  trucks,  and  especially  of  the  motor  truck,  is  radically 
different  from  that  of  trucks  now  used  under  electric  cars 
in  this  country.  They  are  notable  because  of  their  simple 
design,  the  small  number  of  parts  and  the  substantial  con- 
struction. In  these  respects  they  correspond  more  nearly  to 
the  trucks  used  under  our  heavier  passenger  cars,  and   the 


with  steel-tired  wheels  36  ins.  in  diameter.  The  design  of  the 
cast-steel  side  frame,  the  absence  of  equalizers,  the  method  of 
spring  suspension  and  the  application  of  the  journal  boxes 
are  in  many  respects  similar  to  corresponding  features  in 
locomotive  construction.  The  absence  of  equalizers  and  the 
open  design  of  the  side  frame  make  it  possible  to  readily  give 
the  truck  a  careful  inspection  when  In  service.  The  cast-steel 
side  frame,  shown  in  detail  in  one  of  the  drawings,  is  designed 
for  a  low-fibre  stress  in  all  parts.  The  pin  holes  are  fitted 
with  2V4-in.  steel  bushings.  The  frames  are  tied  together  at 
the  ends  by  4  by  6  by  i^  in.  angles. 
The   cast-steel   transoms   are   of   channel   section   11^^    ins. 


VIEWS    OF   NEW    YORK    CENTBAL    MOTOB   TRUCK. 


cost  of  maintenance  should  be  low.  The  design  of  the  motor 
truck  is  similar  to  that  of  the  trucks  furnished  to  the  Paris- 
Urieans  Railway  of  France  by  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany several  years  ago,  which  have  given  very  satisfactory 
results  in  service.  The  motor  truck  with  gears  weighs  15,000 
lbs.,  and  complete  with  the  two  200  h.p.  motors,  one  on  each 
axle,  it  weighs  26,760  lbs.  The  trailer  truck  weighs  11,400 
lbs.  llie  estimated  light  weight  of  the  car  complete  is  102,- 
600  lbs. 

MOTOR  TRUCKS. 

The  motor  trucks  have  a  wheel  base  of  7  ft.  and  are  equipped 


high  at  the  centre  and  %  in.  thick;  the  upper  flanges  are  3i^ 
ins.  wide  and  the  lower  ones  2%  ins.  Near  the  ends  the 
lop  flange  is  widened  out  to  form  a  bracket  for  the  suspension 
of  the  spring  and  brake  hangers.  This  bracket  is  so  designed 
that  the  end  of  the  spring  hanger  is  slipped  into  a  cavity  from 
underneath  and  is  thus  covered  over,  preventing  dirt  from 
getting  on  the  bearing.  A  flange  near  each  end  of  the  transom 
projects  upward,  providing  a  larger  chafing  surface  for  the 
bolster,  which  at  this  point  is  of  extra  depth,  and  prevents 
It  from  binding.  At  the  end  of  the  transom  is  a  bracket  for 
attachment  to  the  vertical  bar  of  the  side  frame  and  the  top 
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MOTOR    TRUCK — NEW    YORK     CENTRAL    &     HUDSON     BIVEB    BAILBOAD. 


I ^< 't-U- '«— (M  —*^, 

oil.- 411    Tiii.      •oil' 
'mm         h      •'m 


CAST    STEEL    SIDE    FRAME — MOTOR   TRUCK. 


of  the  transom  lips  over  the  top  of  the  side  frame,  thus  taking 
the  strain  off  the  bolts,  which  secure  it  to  the  side  frame,  and 
reducing  the  number  of  bolts  required  to  a  minimum.  The 
transom  at  the  centre  is  just  high  enough  to  take  the  motor 
nose  (the  motor  application  is  not  shown  on  the  engravings), 
which  rests  on  a  case-hardened  plate,  held  in  place  by  the 
same  bolts  which  secure  the  strap  for  the  motor  nose. 
The  cast-steel  bolster  Is  of  I  section  and  for  a  short  distance 


at  the  middle  and  ends  Is  of  a  double  box  section.  No  chafing 
plates  are  used,  but  the  wearing  surfaces  at  both  the  middle 
and  ends  of  the  bolsters  are  very  large,  so  that  the  wear  will 
probably  be  very  slight,  and  as  these  surfaces  are  compara- 
tively deep  and  the  clearance  between  the  bolster  and  the 
transoms  is  only  l<>  in.,  there  will  be  no  tendency  for  the 
bolster  to  cant  or  bind.  The  bolster  is  liv^  ins.  deep  at  the 
centre  and  6  Ins.  at  the  ends,  except  where  It  is  raised  to  tak^ 
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the  Norwood  side  bearings.  The  centre  plates  are  cast  in- 
tegral with  the  bolster  and  the  wearing  surfaces  are  ma- 
chined. 

The  spring  plank  is  suspended  from  the  brackets  on  the 
transoms  by  1  by  1\^  in.  steel  bars.  The  ends  of  the  spring 
plank  are  steel  castings,  which  are  connected  by  two  2Vi  by 
2%  by  %  in.  angles,  to  which  they  are  riveted.  Trunnions  are 
cast  on  these  castings  and  are  fitted  with  case-hardened 
sleeves,  which  are  pressed  on.  The  swing  links  slip  over  these 
sleeves.  Because  of  the  small  amount  of  clearance  it  is  im- 
possible to  extend  the  trunnions  far  enough  to  take  a  key  and 
lugs  are  therefore  forged  on  the  links  and  they  are  tied  to- 
gether by  a  1-in.  bolt,  as  shown.  The  spring  bands  fit  into 
recesses  in  the  spring  plank  and  bolster  castings. 

Symington  journal  boxes  are  used.  The  lower  ends 
of   the   pedestal    jaws   are   tied   together    by    binders   similar 


order  to  better  withstand  the  thrust  of  the  motors.  The  axles 
have  an  enlarged  wheel  fit  1%  ins,  in  diameter.  A  projection 
is  cast  on  the  inside  of  the  wheel  over  which  the  large  gear, 
which  is  cut  from  hard  rolled  steel  similar  to  tire  steel,  is 
shrunk  on.  Steel  gears  of  this  kind  give  much  more  satisfac- 
tory results  than  castings. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  motor  does  not  allow  the  use  of 
brake  beams,  and  each  brake-head  is  therefore  hung  individu- 
ally from  the  brackets  cast  on  the  transoms.  The  lower  ends  of 
the  two  brake  levers  on  each  side  are  connected  by  turnbuckles 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  brakes.  The  turnbuckle  studs  are 
of  square  section  and  are  locked  at  each  quarter  turn  by  the 
flat  spring  shown  in  the  illustrations.  The  levers  at  each 
side  of  the  truck  are  connected  by  loop  bars,  which  straddle 
the  wheels,  to  the  ends  of  a  cross  bar,  which  Is  1  by  5y<>  Ins. 
in  section  at  the  centre.     This  bar  is  supported  and  gruided  by 


TRAILER   TBUCK   FOR    NEW    YORK   CE.NTBAL    ELECTRIC   SERVICE. 


to  those  used  in  locomotive  construction.  The  shoes 
are  made  of  ^/4-in.  steel  pressed  to  shape,  and  as  they  fit  tight- 
ly on  the  jaws  no  bolts  are  required  and  they  do  not  rattle. 
A  U-shaped  piece  of  1  by  4  in.  steel  bar  passes  over  the  frame 
and  rests  on  top  of  the  journal  box;  it  has  a  1-In.  pin,  resting 
In  the  milled  slot  at  the  top,  which  supports  the  spring  band. 
The  projections  or  lugs  at  the  lower  front  part  of  the  journal 
boxes  are  designed  to  take  4  by  6  In.  beams,  to  which  the  third 
rail  shoes  are  to  be  attached.  The  journal  brasses  and  wedges 
are  standard  for  the  5*;^  by  10  In.  journal,  except  that  the  ends 
of  the  brasses  are  brought  down   %  in.  lower  than  usual  In 


two  castings  attached  to  the  angle  which  connects  the  side 
frames.  The  connection  to  the  main  brake  rod  is  unique  and 
is  designed  to  reduce  the  strains  on  the  rods  when  the  car  Is 
on  a  curve.  A  roller  is  fitted  in  the  fork  of  the  main  rod  and 
bears  against  the  curved  surface  of  the  cross  bar.  The  spiral 
springs  attached  to  either  end  of  the  bar  return  the  brakes 
to  the  release  position. 

TRAILER   TBUCK. 

The  trailer  truck  has  a  wheel  base  of  6  ft.  and  is  equipped 
with  33-in.  steel-tired  wheels.  The  general  design  Is  quite 
similar  to  that  of  the  four-wheel  metal   trucks  used  on  the 
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PLAN    AM)    SIDE    ELEVATION    OF    TBAILEB    TRUCK.; 


New  York  Central  Lines,  which  are 
giving  very  satisfactory  results  for 
heavy  passenger  service.  The  en- 
gravings illustrate  the  truck  so 
clearly  that  a  brief  description  will 
suffice.  The  side  member  is  an  8-in. 
I  beam,  to  which  the  pedestal  cast- 
ings are  bolted.  The  pedestals  are 
tied  at  the  lower  ends  by  a  light 
strap.  The  equalizer  bars  are  of 
the  usual  design.  The  side  mem- 
bers are  connected  at  the  ends  by 
5-in.  channels.  The  bolster  is  the 
same  as  the  one  used  on  the  motor 
truck.  The  transoms  are  of  cast- 
steel  and  are  also  quite  similar  to 
those  used  on  the  motor  truck, 
excei)t  for  slight  differences  in 
the  design  of  the  brackets  for  suspending  the  spring  plank 
and  brake  hangers  and  also  of  the  brackets  at  the  ends  for 
attachment  to  the  side  frame.  The  spring  plank  is  of  the  same 
construction  as  the  one  on  the  motor  truck. 

The  axles  are  M.  C.  B.  standard  with  5  by  9  in.  journals. 
Symington  journal  boxes  are  used  with  a  lug  cast  at  the  lower 
front  end  for  carrying  the  beam  to  which  the  third  rail  shoes 
are  attached.  The  application  of  the  brake  rigging  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  drawings.  The  trussed  brake  beam,  designed 
by  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  consists  of  two  rect- 
angular bars  which  are  welded  together  at  their  ends. 

The  motor  trucks  were  designed  by  the  American  Locomo- 
tive dompany  in  consultation  with  the  motive  power  depart 
mcnt  of  the  N^w  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  and 
the  trailer  trucks  are  adapted  from  designs  of  similar  trucks 
which  have  been  in  service  on  the  New  York  Central  Lines  for 
several  years. 


END   ELEVATION    AND    SECTION   OF   TBAILEB    TBUCK 


A  Valiable  Tool  fob  Roundiioises. — In  addition  to  the  list 
of  tools  that  Mr.  Bentley  has  enumerated  for  the  roun«!house, 
we  have  discovered  in  the  past  year  (hat  a  small  lathe  mount- 
ed on  a  wagon  that  can  be  drawn  to  any  pit  in  the  roundhou.se 
by  a  couple  of  men,  and  has  been  a  very  gooil  investment.  We 
drive  it  with  an  air  motor.  With  the  class  of  power  tliat  we 
have  we  find  it  necessary  very  frequently  to  renew  splice 
bolts  in  frames  and  such  as  that,  and  this  lathe  we  use  for 
the  purpose  of  fitting  the  bolts  right  on  the  ground.  Say  we 
have  an  engine  around  in  the  fiftieth  stall;  wc  draw  the  lathe 
around  there,  and  the  bolts  are  taken  thei-e  in  the  rough  and 
are  turned  and  driven  in  right  at  the  spot.  We  find  that  an 
advantage  over  carrying  the  bolts  to  some  place  in  the  shop 
and  then  back  again  to  be  tried,  and  a  little  more  taken  off 
from  them,  and  finally  driven  in  where  they  belong,  sometimes 
tight,  and  sometimes  not  as  tisrht  as  they  should  be.— Ifr.  D. 
R.  MacBain,  before  Western  Raihcay  Cluh. 
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lUAlI.KK  IKICK    M'l;    m;\V    YoilK    tt.MUAl     l.lKt  lilK     SEllVICfe. 


I  he   Xorwood   side   bearings.      The   eeutre  {tlates   are   cast    in- 
1*'K>"»1    wilh    iJi©    bolster ,  ami   the,  wearing    sin-faces    are    nm- 

chined.  :'^v-,,''        ■-•;••;. 

The  si)riiig  plajik  is  suspended  from  the  brackets  on  the 
iruuKonis  by  1  i)}^!',^  in.  steel  Inns.  Tlie  ^-nds  of  the  sprlii:,' 
phiiik  are  steel  castings,  %vlji»h  are  conuectfil  liy  two  2',j  by 
-'if  by  vj,  ill.  angles,  to  which  they  are  riveted.  Triiniiioiis  urn 
cast  on  tbe.se  tastings  and  are  fitted  with  case-hardened 
slecvfs,  which  are  pressed  on.  The  swing  links  slip  over  these 
slfcves.  Uctause  of  the  snmll  anionrit  of  clo;ir!inc«>  il  is  im- 
possible to  extend  the  trunnions  far  fiiouiih  to  takf  a  k«  y  and 
lugs  are  therefore  forged  on  the  links  and  they  are  tied  to- 
gether by  a  1-in.,  boitt^'i^^^  .shown.  The  s|)ring  l)ands  fa  into 
recesses  in  the  spHng  plank  ;ind  bolster  caslinns^;  .  :. 

Symington  jonrnitl  boxes  are  <ised.  The  lower  i  nil> 
of    the    iu'd<si;il    j:iws    aie    tied    together    liv    himitm    siiiiilnr 


order  to  better  withstand  ilie  ihriist  of  the  motors.  Tlie  axles 
have  an  «iilary«-<l  whotl  lit  7"^  ins.  in  diaiuett-r.  A  Jirojection 
is  cast  on  ihe  inside  of  ilie  wlieel  over  \vhii:li  llie  large  gear, 
which  is  cut  from  bard  rolled  steel  similar  to  tire  steel,  is 
slirunk  on.  Steel  gears  of  this  kind  give  much  more  satisfac- 
tory results  than  castings.  ::      ,,  .. 

The  space  o«-cupied  by  the  motor  does  not  allow  tbe  use  of 
brake  beams,  and  each  brake-head  is  therefore  Ining  individu- 
ally from  the  brackets  <*ast  on  the  iran.soms.  The  lower  ends  of' 
the  two  brake  levers  on  each  side  are  conneeted  by  lurnbuokle.s 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  brake.^.  The  turnbuckle  studs  are 
of  square  section  a?id  are  locked  at  ea<h  quarter  turn  by  the 
Hat  spring  shown  in  the  illustrations.  The  levers  at  each 
side  of  the  truck  are  conne«'ted  by  loop  bars,  whi<h  straddle 
the  wheels,  to  the  ends  of  a  cross  bar,  which  is  1  l)y  J>V.  ins. 
it)  section  at  the  centre.     This  bar  is  supported  and  guided  by 
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lo  tho>e  used  in  ItM oiiiui  i\e  consi  ruction.  The  shoes 
are  made  of  l^-in^steel  pressed  to  shape,  and  as  they  tit  tight- 
ly oil  the  jaws  no  bolLs  are  required  and  they  do  not  rattle. 
-A  U'Shaped  piece  of  1  by  4  in.  ste^l  bar  i)asses  over  the  frame 
and  rests  on  toj)  of  the  journal  box;  it  has  a  1-in.  i)in,  resting 
in  tlie  milled  slot  at  the  top,  which  suppoils  the  sjiring  band. 
The  projections  or  lugs  at  the  lower  front  i)art  of  the  journal 
bo.xes  are  designed  to  take  4  by  <!  in.  beams,  to  which  the  third 
rail  .shoes  are  to  be  attached.  The  journal  brasses  and  wedges 
are  .standard  for  the  r>^<,  by  10  in.  journal.  excei>l  that  the  ends 
of  the  bras.-^es  are  brought  <lown   "v   in.   l«)wer  than   usual   in 


two  cii>.i  iii.i;s  atlaihed  to  the  angie  wliitli  ((uinectis  the  side 
frames.  Tlie  connection  to  the  main  biake  rod  is  unique  and 
is  designed  to  redijce  the  strains  ou  the  rods  whei'i  the  car  iar- 
on  a  curve.  A  roller  Is  fitted  in  the  fork  of  the  main  rod  and 
bears  against  the  curved  surface  of  the  cross  bar.  The  spiral 
springs  attaclied  to  eiiiiei-  •  iid  of  the  bar  return  the  brakes 
to  the  release  position.  :■-•  '  -:'--:}-'''\'-)'-.y'''\''''^'''—' 

TKMl.TM   TUrCK. 

The  trailer  truck  has  a  wlieel  base  of  G  ft.  and  is  equipped 
with    :]:'.-in.    steel-tired    wheels.      The    g«'.neral    flesign    is   quite" 
sinjilar   to   that   of  the   four-wheel    metal    trucks  used    on   the 
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VL\S.  ASli  >»lUt  .KiiliVAil«|N/  Vt'   TB.VILEU    l^LCK 


i- 


Ni  w  \in\\  Cfnlni!  i.incs.  which  jirc 
,     jiiviug  very  sjitisfjirfory   l•^•^^^llt^^  for 
.ilu'av y    iiasscngor    service.      Tlie    eii- 
sravings    illusirate    the    truck    so 
rlcjuly  lliat  a  Itriof  doscriptiou  will 
suffi<<\     The  side  meuil»>r  i.s  an  S-iii. 
I   beam,  to  which  the  peciestal  cast- 
ings are  holted.     The  pedeslais  are 
lied   at    the  lower  ends   by   a   li^hl 
.  i- slra^.  .  The   equalizer   bars   are   of 
the   usual    dcsif;n.      The   side    inein- 
ber.s  are  connecieU  ill   the  ends   by 
a-ltt.    chaiuiels.     The   bolster   i»   the 
same  as  t lie  onv  used  on  ihc  motor 
truck.     Tlio   ( ransoms  are  of  cast- 
^te.'l  and  are  also  quite  similar   to 
ilmsc     used     on     the    motor    truck, 
vcept     lor     .sligljt    differences      in 
Hie  design  or   the  brackets  for  sus|ien<ling  the  spiius  idiinlv 
.  .  and    brake   haimers  :iiid   also   of   llw   brackets  at    tito  eml.s   for 
:.sUtachment  to  the  side  frame.     The  spriu};  plank  is  of  the  aaiiie 
■'j»'6nslru<ti(in  as  the  one  on  the  motor  trmk.  r'- 

The  axles  are  M.  C.  W.  staiulard  with  .5  by  0  in,  journals. 
SMurnirKiii  jniirnal  boxes  are  used  with  a  lus  <'asf  at  flu*  lower 
front  etid  for  carrying'  the  beam  to  which  (he  third  rail  .sh«M's 
are  attached.  The  application  of  the  brake  risviiim  is  clearly 
.,;§howti  in  the  drawinjis.  The  Irtissed  brake  beam,  designed 
..  4»y  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  consists  of  two  rcct- 
;iu};ular  bars  which  are  webled  toj;elher  at  their  cuds. 

The   motor  triu-ks   wer«'  desi.t;n<Ml    l»y   the  Ameri<:in   hoconio- 

live  Company   in  consultation  with   the  motive  power  depart- 

ineni  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Uiver  Railroad  and , 

'the  trailer  tiiuks  are  adapt<Ml   fidiu   d<  sii:us  of  similar  trucks 

wbich  have  been  in  service  ou  the  .New  Vvrk  CcJitrul  Liut's  for 

/several  ycixt^  :■■'';  .■'■■r.::yy-. '[  y^'--  ■■■■'.  ■  -''^  "'■  ;\  ^":':  ■  /''•  '  '■  "'''-^  -■'  - 


t;xi>^,l£t.^U-fiM\.  AAu  )M^ctioX.^o 


A  VMit^vijHk;  TI^MH,  Hm  UO!i'Nlj*([iiM.H^;s,  -lii  addllioii^o  liii 
of  to*ds  that  Mr.  lienljey  hU?;  enniyctatVNt  ^■ol^  tlw-  V«*i^^^^^ 
w^j  have  diwovered  in  the  past  year  that  a  smafi  latlM-  lUiitfui 
'od  on  a  wagon  that  can  be  drjiwn  to  any  pit  itj  itie  nvjn+lb<>u  ( 
liy  a  rotipie  trf  men.  and  haj5>fef4t  a  vei^^  «ooifl ;imos;iu>«'iii,     w 
drivip  it  «-ith  an  air  inotor.  l;V^^ftU  th.«'  efj^^s  of^^^  v 

have  wo  find  it  ne«-essaiy  very  ft«»q^einiy  to  -mitiw  s^plj« . 
belts  in  riaines  and  su<h  as  tlial.  and  tJiis  laibe  av*-  use  fm 
the  iMtriwKe  of  fit t ins  the  lnotts;  rish t  -oii  1  he  grmind.  Sa y  \>. 
have  an  ejiRitic  ar«Mirid  in  thivflftf<?(h  la^nW;  W>lTa>^^^  l.itb. 
arotind  there,  and  the  bolls  ar<'  takcii  (here  in  the  hVtipb  aii.r 
are  turned  and  driven  in  rishl  at  Iht^^jwt.  We  fiinl  that  ai. 
advantase  over  earryinp  the  Imlis.fo  y»onie  fdaee  i-n  ibe  Khxij. 
ami  then  hack  a  sain  to  1»c  4fi<Hl.  aiMl  a  little  nmretlal^Mi  oft 
from  them,  and  fiu.illy  driven  in  where  they  Jielmj?:,  souVeiimes 
tlfrht.  and  sometimes  not  as  ft'eht  as  ihey  shenhl  liCT^Jfi-.  i>. 
R.  MacTiain.  ^KCforc  yVcstfrn   Raihrnii  rtnh  ' 
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THE    PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD'S    EXTENSION    TO 
NEW  YORK  AND  LONG  ISLAND. 


Long  Isi.am)  City  Power  House. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  had  plans  for 
establishing  a  terminal  for  ils  lines  on  Manhattan  l3laod 
under  consideration  for  a  number  of  years,  and  at  present 
has  all  parts  of  the  work  of  tunneling  under  the  Hudson 
Iliver,  the  Island  of  Manhattan  and  the  East  Rivor  and  the 
erection  of  a  very  large  passenger  station  in  New  York  City 
under  way.  The  earliest  jdans  for  entrance  onto  the  island 
contemplated  a  bridge  over  the  Hudson  River,  but  the 
thorough  demonstration  that  electric  traction  is  practical  for 
heavy  train  units  made  possible  the  many  advantages  of  en- 
tering the  city  by  means  of  tunnels.  The  plan,  as  finally 
rounded  out  and  being  followed,  embraces  not  only  a  Pennsyl- 
vania terminal  on  (he  island,  but  also  a  through  connection 
with  New  England  and  the  railroad  system  of  Long  island. 
The  first  announcement  that  this  plan  had  been  adopted  was 
made  in  May,  1902,  and  since  that  date  the  project  in  all  its 
features  has  been  actively  under  way.  and  at  a  recent  date 
the  first  link  in  this  great  work,  the  Long  Island  City  power 
station,  was  completed.       ''  '■ 

In  this  and  future  articles  we  propose  to  take  up  and  de- 
:<cribe  such  features  of  this  power  station,  the  transmission 
line  and  the  new  rolling  equip- 
ment, as  will  be  of  interest  from 
a  mechanical  and  electrical  i)oint 
of  view. 

This    iiowcr    station    is    an    ex- 
ample of  thp  most  modern  design 
of   a  source   of  power   for   heavy 
electric   traction,   and   includes   in 
its   equipment    the   latest    features 
of  steam   g:>nerating  and   convert- 
ing api)aratus  as  well   as  electric 
distributing  and  ••ontrolling  meth- 
ods.    Briefly,  it  ccnsisls  at  present 
of  ;*.2    HaiKock   and    Wilcox   water 
tube  boilers  set  in  batteries  of  two 
boilers  each,  eight  l)atteries  on  the 
first  floor  and  eight  on  the  second 
floor      immedintely      over      them: 
three   5,.500   k.w.   generating  units 
('.riven     by     Westinghouse-Parsons 
steam    turbines    delivering    alter- 
rating  current  at  ll.ood  volts,  and 
high    tension    controlling    devices 
connecting    a    simple    but    highly 
t'tflcient     distributing     scheme     to 
the     high     tension     feeder     cable* 
leaving     the    j)ower    house.       The 
.mil     system    of    installation    has 
been  followed  throughout;   that  is 
to   .say,    four    batteries    of   boilers, 
two    on     the     first     and     two     on 
the     second     floor     are     connect- 
ed   directly    to    one    generating    unit,    and    each    unit    is    to 
feed  a  certain  part  of  the  electrical  distributing  system  when 
the  plant  is  operating  at  full  load.     However,  while  the  plant 
is   designed    on    that   general    principle,    the   boilers,    engines, 
generators  and  distributing  system  are  so  connected  by  cross- 
connections  that  the  power  house  as  a  whole  presents  a  very 
flexible  arrangement,  allowing  any  boiler,  or  number  of  boilers, 
to  operate  any  generating  unit,  wiich  will  furnish  current 
for  any  feeder  cable  or  circuit.       •;  ■'•  :^^- 

LocATiox. — This  station  is  located  at  Hunter's  Point,  Long 
Island  City,  adjacent  to  the  bank  of  the  East  River  and  about 
opposite  the  foot  of  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City.  This 
location  was  chosen  for  a  number  of  reasons,  principal 
among  which  was  the  close  proximity  to  the  East  River, 
which  permits  a  convenient  and  ample  supply  of  circulating 


water  for  the  condensers  and  cheap  coal  delivery.  It  Is  also 
at  a  point  adjacent  to  this  site  that  the  tunnel  under  the  East 
River  will  emerge  and  connect  with  the  lines  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  the  suburban  sections  of  which  are  concen- 
trated here.  There  is  also  a  freight  yard  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  located  at  this  point,  which  permits  the  cheap 
handling  of  both  coal  and  ashes  by  rail,  as  well  as  a  minimum 
expense  for  delivering  building  materials  and  equipment  dur- 
ing construction.     .;.-■. 

Station  Capacity.— -At  the  time  the  design  was  undertaken 
the  extent  of  electrification  in  sight  was  such  as  to  necessitate 
a  station  capacity  of  not  less  than  .'((MIOO  k.w.  and  probably 
more.  The  rectangular  shape  of  the  lot,  practically  -00  by 
500  ft.,  made  it  possible  to  plan  a  station  which  could  be  built 
in  sections  and  eventually  occuiiy  the  whole  block.  The 
adopted  design  will  finally  i)ermit  of  fourteen  5,500  k.w.  gen- 
erating units.  However,  as  this  amount  of  power  will  not  be 
needed  for  some  yeai-s  to  come,  the  station,  as  now  built,  con- 
sists of  less  than  half  of  what  the  finished  building  will  be, 
and  has  room  for  six  5,5oo  k.w.  units  and  two  2,500  k.w.  units 
of  the  same  type,  which  will  be  used  for  lighting.  At  present 
but  three  of  the  main  units  have  been  Installed. 

!U  ILIUNI,. 

Dimensions. — The  present  btiilding,  the  general  appearance 
and  construction  of  which  is  clearly  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tions herewith,  is  200  by  262  ft.,  outside  measurement.  It 
is   divided   into   three   distinct    sections   lengthwi.se,   of   which 


VIEW    OF    POWER    STATION    AND    ASH    TOWEB. 

the  boiler  house.  Ki:;  ft.  wide,  is  the  largest.  This  section  is 
82  ft.  high  to  the  top  of  its  parapet  and  has  above  it  the  coal 
pocket  enclosure,  which  is  (JO  ft.  wide  with  its  parapet  118 
ft.  above  the  street  level.  The  engine  room  and  electrical 
galleries  are  located  in  the  other  main  sections  of  the  build- 
ing, the  former  6C  ft.  wide  and  the  latter  25  ft.  wide.  This 
section  is  but  70  ft.  high.  The  boiler  house  has  two  floors, 
the  first  of  which  is  16  ft.  above  the  basement  and  the  second 
35  ft.  above  the  first  floor.  In  the  engine  room  there  Is  but 
one  floor,  which  is  23  ft  €  ins.  above  the  basement  This 
room  has  a  clear  height  of  40  ft.  from  the  floor  to  the  roof 
trusses.  The  electrical  section  has  properly  four  floors,  the 
second  of  which  Is  on  a  level  with  the  engine  room  floor.  This 
sub-division  includes  the  offices  and  a  small  machine  shop 
as  well  as  all  of  the  electrical  control  apparatus. 
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FoLNDATiuNs. — Underlying  the  whole  building  is  a  large 
monolith  of  concrete,  which  is  nominally  6  ft,  6  ins.  thick, 
and  rests  on  piles  closely  driven  over  the  whole  area,  the 
spacing  being  on  an  average  2  ft.  4  ins.  between  centres  of 
piles.  The  total  number  of  piles  required  for  this  work  was 
9,115.  They  are  all  driven  practically  to  refusal,  and 
designed  to  carry  a  load  of  12  tons  each.  This  type  of  founda- 
tion was  chosen  because  it  allows  future  loads  to  be  adjusted 
to  suit  conditions,  gives  a  uniformity  of  settlement  through- 
out, and  also  that  a  careful  study  showed  it  to  be  cheaper 
than  disconnected  types  of  foundations  on  this  kind  of  soil. 
The  top  of  the  piles  are  cut  off  2  ft  6  ins.  below  high  water 
level  and  In  a  water  bearing  stratum  of  river  mud  which 
insures  perpetual  moisture.  Underneath  the  stacks  the  con- 
crete cap  is  8  ft.  G  ins.  deep,  the  piles  being  cut  off  2  ft. 
lower  down. 

The  flume  for  the  condenser  intake  and  the  overflow  flume 
directly  above  it,  traverse  the  building  foundation  completely 
from  west  to  east  and  are  integral  with  it.  Between  the 
power  house  foundation  and  the  river  these  two  flumes  sep- 
arate so  that  the  discharge  is  a  considerable  distance  from 
the   intake.     Both   of  these   flumes   are   nominally    10   ft.   in 


There  is  a  total  of  18,000  cu.  ft.  of  concrete  in  the  monolith 
cap  and  flume. 

SupERSTBUCTUBE. — Like  all  modern  buildings  of  this  class 
the  station  consists  of  steel  frame  work  enclosed  in  brick 
walls.  The  steel  work  is  independent  of  the  walls  in  this  case, 
with  the  exception  of  the  south  end  of  the  boiler  house  roof 
trusses,  which  are  supported  by  the  wall  at  that  point. 

The  architectural  treatment  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  there 
being  nothing  of  an  ornamental  nature  included.  The  gen- 
eral design  comprises  three  distinct  features,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  exterior  view,  the  first  being  the  boiler  house  with 
its  four  independent  stacks  and  its  series  of  single  arched 
window  openings  extending  without  interruption  past  all 
floors.  The  second  feature  is  the  separate  enclosure  of  the 
coal  bunkers,  superimposed  on  the  boiler  house  longitudinally 
between  the  stacks,  and  the  third  Is  the  engine  house,  In- 
cluding also  the  electrical  galleries  and  oflices,  which  is  treat- 
ed as  a  separate  wing  of  the  main  building,  connected  to 
and  parallel  with  the  boiler  house  but  subordinate  thereto. 
Similar  long  window  openings  divide  the  walls  of  this  part 
into  equal  facades. 

The  arched  facade  of  the  superstructure  rests  upon  a  base- 
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diameter,  which  allows  a  low  velocity  of  flow  even  when  the 
power  house  is  in  its  completed  shape.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  at  the  inlet  to  prevent  any  possible  trouble  from  its 
being  clogged  either  by  ice  or  in  any  other  manner,  there 
being  a  heavy  timber  ice  fender  with  timbers  spaced  4  ins. 
aiiart  and  inclined  toward  the  surface,  behind  which  is  a 
large  well  having  two  sets  of  screens  fitted  in  vertical  iron 
guides.  The  outer  screen  is  of  iron  wire  with  1  in.  mesh  and 
the  inner  one  of  copper  wire  with  i^  in.  mesh.  To  prevent 
any  trouble  with  ice  forming  in  the  flume  during  extreme 
cold  weather  a  30-in.  connection  is  taken  from  the  overflow 
flume,  which,  if  desired,  can  he  opened  and  allow  enough 
warm  water  to  enter  the  intake  well  to  prevent  an  accumula- 
tion of  ice,  even  when  there  is  a  very  moderate  load  on  the 
power  plant.  These  flumes  are  built  entirely  of  concrete,  be- 
ing reinforced  at  such  points  as  are  necessary  to  prevent 
crushing. 

As  the  intake  flume  is  underneath  the  overflow,  a  well  is 
provided  at  each  condenser  base  at  one  side  of  the  overflow 
flume  and  connecting  to  the  intake  flume  below.  The  con- 
denser intake  is  located  in  this  well  and  the  condenser  dis- 
charge drops  directly  Into  the  overflow  flume. 


nient  of  rough  hewn  granite  plercetl  with  small  heavy  grated 
window  openings.  Above  this  the  walls  are  constructed  of 
red  brick  laid  in  white  mortar.  The  ash  l)in,  located  directly 
in  front  of  the  boiler  house,  which  is  so  situated  in  the  freight 
yard  that  ashes  can  be  drojjped  from  it  by  gravity  into  gon 
(Ida  cars,  is  constructed  to  harmonize  with  the  main  building. 

The  roof  and  floors  throughout  the  station  building  are  of 
concrete  reinforced  on  tlie  Ilansonie  system  and  carried  by 
the  steel  frame  work.  The  frames  of  all  doors  and  winrluws 
in  the  exterior  walls  are  of  cast-iron,  and  so  also  are  the  win- 
dow sashes,  which  are  glazed  with  rough  wire  glass.  All  the 
.--cashes  are  pivoted  at  the  top  and  arranged  to  swing  outward 
by  a  system  of  o|»erating  devices  si)eiially  designed  for  this 
station. 

The  steel  work  of  the  building  carries  the  weight  of  the 
rooms  and  the  inner  contents,  except  such  portions  of  the 
machinery  as  may  be  more  conveniently  carried  on  .separate 
foundations.  The  framings  for  the  boiler  house  and  engine 
room  are  necessarily  quite  different  In  type,  as  the  former  has 
to  carry  a  double  tier  of  boilers  with  all  their  appliances, 
together  with  a  coal  pocket  of  5,200  tons  capacity  on  top  of 
everything,  while  the  engine  room  structure  carries  nothing 
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but  thfi  roof  trus.ses  in  the  engine  room.  The  55-fon  traveling 
crane  spanning  the  engine  room  Is  supported  on  i^-.-niTate 
columns. 

The  stacks  are  Independent  of  the  boiler  house,  except  where 
they  pass  through  the  lower  boiler  room  floor,  at  which  point 
the  floor  is  built  around  the  stacks.  At  other  points  they 
pass  through  circular  openings,  so  that  there  is  no  stress  in- 
duced in  the  structure  by  a  deflection  of  the  stacks.  A  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  whole  steel  structure  can  be  obtained  from 
an  inspection  of  the  cross-section  of  the  station  given  here- 
with. The  problem  of  supi)ort- 
ing  the  large  coal  bin  at  such  a 
height,  and  also  of  the  boilers 
on  the  second  floor,  makes  this 
structure  interesting.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  columns  .supporting 
these  heavy  loads  rest  on  grill- 
ages of  steel  beams  imbedded  di- 
rectly In  the  monolith  concrete 
foundations. 

COAL    AM)    ASU     IIAM)I.I.\(i     PLANT. 

The  location  of  the  jiower  sta- 
tion is  such  that  it  can  receive 
coal  either  by  water  or  by  rail, 
but  it  is  expected  that  most  of 
the  supply  will  be  delivered  by 
water,  and  for  handling  this  a 
most  complete  apparatus  has 
been  installed. 

As  shown  in  one  of  the  illus- 
trations, this  consists  of  a  high 
tower  located  on  a  dock  about 
500  ft.  from  the  power  house, 
and  having  a  boom  extending 
out  over  the  water  and  a  high 
cable  railway  connecting  to  the 
I)ower  house.  In  brief,  the  sys- 
tem consists  of  a  clam-shell 
l)ucket,  which  is  filled  in  a  barge 
alongside  the  dock,  hoisted  to 
the  boom  and  then  trollied  across 
to  the  centre  of  the  tower,  where 
it  Is  automatically  dumi)ed  into 
a  hopper,  from  whence  it  passes 
through  the  crusher  and  Into  the 

cars  on  the  scale  platform  below.  These  cars  are  carried  by  a 
cable  railway  across  and  into  the  boiler  house  at  a  height 
sufficient  to  allow  them  to  be  dumped  into  the  coal  bin  by 
gravity.  They  are  automatically  dumped  without  stopping 
and  need  no  attention  until  they  again  return  for  loading. 

The  coal  hoisting  tower  consists  essentially  of  four  heavy 
corner  columns  of  box  pattern  thoroughly  braced  to  each  other 
in  all  directions,  excepting  below  the  engine  room  floor,  v.'here 
the  bracing  is  omitted  in  order  to  allow  three  railroad  tracks 
on  the  dock  to  pass  through  the  tower.  The  engine  room  floor 
is  25  ft.  above  the  dock,  and  the  space  here  for  a  height  of 
14  ft.  is  enclosed  and  forms  an  engine  room  for  the  hoisting 
apparatus.  The  tower  extends  in  this  shape  to  the  level  of 
the  railway,  which  is  107  ft.  above  the  dock:  it  then  continues 
in  a  narrower  section  to  a  height  of  170  ft.  above  the  dock. 
This  upper  section  carries  the  hoisting  beam,  receiving  hoj)- 
per,  coal  crushing  and  weighing  apparatus  and  the  cable 
railway  machinery.  The  boom  is  CS  ft.  long  and  projects  4"^<> 
ft.  beyond  the  face  of  the  tower  and  over  the  slip  at  an  ele- 
vation of  1C2  ft.  above  the  dock.  It  consists  of  two  parallel 
trusses  thoroughly  braced  and  connected  and  carries  the  track 
for  the  trolley  carriage  from  which  the  hoisting  bucket  is 
suspended. 

Between  this  tower  and  the  boiler  house  structure,  a  dis- 
tance of  500  ft.,  there  are  four  spans  of  bridge  construction 
carrying  the  cable  railway.  Of  the  three  piers  required  for 
these  four  spans,  two  are  simple  design  of  steel  bents  shaped 
like  the  letter  A  but  elongated,  and  the  third  Is  formed  by 
carrying  up  the  steel  structure  required  for  the  ash  bin.    The 


two  outermost  spans  of  this  bridge  are  140  ft.  C  ins.  and  the 
third  is  149  ft.  long,  and  the  span  from  ash  tower  to  the 
boiler  house  is  70  ft. 

The  ash  bin  consists  of  an  enclosure  of  brick  walls  around 
the  supporting  steel  columns.  The  bottom  of  the  bin  is  20 
ft.  above  the  railroad  track  which  runs  through  the  base  of 
the  tower,  and  the  ashes  are  handled  through  dumping  gates 
into  gondolas  standing  on  this  track.  The  ashes  are  handled 
from  the  i)ower  house  through  a  telpherage  system,  which 
hoists   the    buckets    from    the    boiler    room    basement    to    the 
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bridge,  at  an  elevation  of  G9  ft.  above  the  street,  where  they 
are  automatically  transferred  across  and  dumped  into  the 
ash  bin.     The  capacity  of  the  bin  is  30U  tons. 

The  hoisting  tower  is  what  is  called  the  "one-man"  t\  pe, 
i.e.,  the  hoisting  and  dumping  machinery  Is  all  under  the 
control  of  one  man,  who  is  situated  in  the  engine  room  but 
a  short  distance  above  the  barge  from  which  the  coal  is  being 
taken.  The  coal  is  hoisted  in  a  2-ton  bucket,  which  is  raised 
and  lowered  by  a  two-cylinder,  15x24-in.  Lidgerwood  tyi>e  of 
hoisting  engine  with  Stephenson  link  motion.  The  bucket  is 
so  counter-balanced  that  when  lowered  its  speed  cannot  ex- 
ceed 1,000  ft.  per  minute,  although  when  hoisting  its  maxi- 
mum speed  is  about  l,40(t  ft.  per  minute.  The  opening  and 
closing  of  the  bucket  is  done  Ijy  a  "biter"  engine,  which  is 
of  the  8xl0-in.  Lidgerwood  type.  This  engine  can  also  be 
used  to  drive  a  winch  on  the  dock.  The  trolley  motion  for 
running  the  bucket  in  and  out  along  the  boom  Is  operated  by 
a  (ixS-in.  Lidgerwood  engine. 

The  complete  operation  is  as  follows:  The  bucket  Is  low- 
ered into  the  barge  with  the  jaws  open  and  the  sharp  edges 
of  the  bucket  dig  into  the  coal  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  allow 
the  enclosure  of  a  full  load  as  soon  as  the  jaws  are  closed. 
The  closing  of  the  jaws  is  done  by  the  "biter"  engine,  which 
operates  through  a  series  of  steel  roi>es  working  around 
sheaves,  and  brings  the  jaws  of  the  bucket  together  without 
lifting  It  out  of  the  barge.  When  the  pocket  Is  closed  the 
hoisting  engine  starts  automatically  and  continues  hoisting 
until  the  bucket  reaches  its  predetermined  height  of  about  150 
ft.  in  the  air,  where  the  hoisting  ceases  and  the  trolley  i^otion 
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starts  automatically,  running  the  bucket  along  the  boom  until 
it  is  over  the  receiving  hopper,  and  then  automatically  starting 
the  "biter"  mechanism  in  the  reverse  direction  and  dumps 
the  load.  The  return  movement  is  controlled  by  the  operator. 
Full  sets  of  limiting  and  safety  devices,  as  well  as  indicators 
in  the  engine  room,  are  installed.  The  bucket  can  complete 
a  round  trip  in  45  seconds.  The  machinery  for  hoisting  and 
trolleying  was  designed  and  built  by  the  Robins  Conveyor 
Belt  Company. 

The  receiving  hopper  is  built  of  steel  plate  and  the  coal 
passes  through  it  by  gravity  to  a  shaking  bottom,  which  al- 
lows certain  small  bituminous  or  anthracite  coal  to  pass  around 
the  crusher  to  the  loading  hopper  and  delivers  the  large  coal 
to  the  crusher  below  which  has  a  capacity  of  400  tons  in  five 
hours.      The   cable    railway    is    capable    of   handling    IslO    tons 


The  ashes  are  dumped  through  hoppers  in  the  bottom  of 
the  stoker  pits  into  small  cars,  so  constructed  that  the  body 
is  detachable  from  the  truck.  After  receiving  its  load  the 
car  is  run  along  a  narrow  gauge  railway  to  a  turntable  at  the 
west  end  of  the  boiler  house  basement  directly  under  the  end 
of  the  ash  bridge  extending  into  the  building.  They  are 
then  fastened  on  to  the  telpherage  hoist,  which  upon  being 
started,  automatically  hoists  them  to  the  height  of  a  10  in. 
I  beam,  which  forms  the  track  from  the  ash  bin  into  the 
boiler  house.  It  then  carries  them  across,  automatically  dump- 
ing into  the  ash  bin,  reverses  and  returns  again  to  the  inner 
end  of  the  track  and  lowers  to  the  turntable.  The  entire 
cycle  of  operation  is  effected  by  simply  throwing  the  starting 
switch.  However,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  stopping 
and  reversing  at   any   desired   point.     The  time   required   for 
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per  hour  when  operating  twenty-nine  2  ton  cars  at  a  speed 
of  ISO  ft.  per  minute  around  the  track  loojt.  However,  there 
are  at  present  but  10  cars  in  operation.  These  are  of  the 
side  dump  type,  the  sides  being  designed  to  swing  outward  and 
the  bottom  being  inclined  so  that  the  car  entirely  clears  itself 
upon  the  opening  of  the  side  doors.  The  tripping  device,  which 
automatically  dumps  the  car  above  the  bin,  consists  simply 
of  a  heavy  cam  bolted  to  an  I  beam  running  directly  over  the 
centre  of  the  track.  This  cam  engages  an  arm  projecting  up 
from  the  car,  thus  actuating  the  dumping  mechanism.  These 
cams  can  be  located  as  desired. 

The  cars  are  propelled  by  a  ')4  in.  si.x  strand  wire  cable, 
which  is  gripped  by  a  simple  design  of  gripping  mechanism. 
The  cable  is  driven  by  a  7tr,  by  7  in.  Westinghouse  engine. 
This  engine  Is  automatically  shut  down  in  case  cars  are  not 
properly  released  from  the  cable,  which  is  done  automatically 
at  a  point  near  the  loading  platform,  where  the  cable  leaves 
the  roadway  and  goes  over  the  winding  drum. 


one  round  trip  of  the  bucket,  hoisting  one  ton  of  ashes  from 
the  basement  to  the  ash  bin  and  return,  is  about  3'^  minutes. 
Proper  safety   devices   are   installed    wherever   necessary. 

STKAM    (iKNKKATI.NU    l'I..\.NT. 

As  was  mentioned  above  and  can  be  seen  )>y  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  plant,  the  32  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boilers  at  pre- 
sent installed  are  equally  divided  between  two  floors  and 
being  connected  two  boilers  to  a  battery  gives  8  batteries  on 
the  first  floor  and  8  on  the  second.  These  batteries  are 
equally  distributed  on  each  side  of  the  jdant,  all  facing  on  a 
firing  space  about  IS  ft.  in  width.  One  of  the  interior  views 
shows  the  appearance  of  this  passage.  The  boilers  are  de- 
signed for  a  working  pressure  of  200  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  and  each 
boiler  has  a  total  heating  surface  of  5.243  sq.  ft.  Each  boiler 
also  Includes  an  internal  superheater  consisting  of  two  sec- 
tions of  tubing  arranged  like  a  letter  U  lying  on  Its  side  and 
comprising  about  1,116  sq.  ft.  of  superheating  surface.  Each 
superheater  is  capable  of  superheating  the  output  of  a  boiler 
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200  degs.  F.  at  200  lbs.  pressure.  Provision  is  made  for  flood- 
ing the  superheater  when  it  is  out  of  service.  The  secfions 
and  drums  comprising  the  boilers  are  hung  from  wrought 
iron  1  beams  framed  into  the  building  and  are  thus  suspended 
entirely  independently  of  the  brick  work.  Each  boiler  has 
two  steam  openings,  the  main  nozzle  receiving  steam  from  the 
superheater  and  the  auxiliary  nozzle  taking  saturated  steam 
directly  out  of  the  top  of  the  boiler  drums. 

Each  boiler  is  fitted  with  a  Roney  stoker  150  inches  wide 
and  having  24  grate  bais.  The  coal  supply  is  fed  into  a  hop- 
per on  the  boiler  front  by  gravity  from  the  bins  above,  the 
connection  being  made  by  cast  iron  i)lping  with  suitable  valves 
for  controlling  the  supply.  The  ashes  drop  into  receiving  hop- 
pers at  the  bottom  of  the  grate  and  thence  discharge  through 
cast  iron  pipes  to  openings  above  the  narrow  gauge  tracks 
In  the  basement,  from  whence  the  ash  cars  can  be  filled.  The 
disposition  of  the  hot  gases  after  leaving  the  boilers  have 
been  very  carefully  worked  out  and  the  arrangement  of  fliies, 
economizer  chambers  and  dampers  is  such  that  while  it  is 
intended  to  work  on  the  unit  system,  that  is  by  working  four 


portion  being  17  ft  10  ins.  at  the  bottom  and  16  ft.  at  the 
top.  Thej'  are  lined  throughout  with  brick,  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  brick  lining  and  the  steel  stack  being  filled  with 
cement  mortar.  The  plates  are  steel  and  vary  in  thickness 
by  sixteenths,  from  Vj  in-  at  the  bottom  to  6-16  at  the  top. 
Each  ring  is  a  cylinder,  the  lower  plates  being  outside  of  the 
upper  and  each  joint  carefully  caulked.  The  stack  flares  at 
the  base  and  rests  upon  a  cast  iron  ring  23  ft.  in  diameter, 
which  in  turn  is  fastened  directly  to  the  concrete  foundation. 
Fkeu  Water. — The  nominal  feed  water  supply  to  the  boilers 
comes  from  the  hot  wells,  which  receive  their  water  from  th«? 
main  condensers.  It  is  taken  from  the  wells  by  four  boiler 
feed  pumps  located  in  the  center  of  the  boiler  house  base 
ment.  The  pumps  have  compound  steam  ends  with  steam 
cylinders  14  and  22  ins.  in  diameter,  the  water  cylinder  being 
12  ins.  in  diameter  and  24  in.  stroke.  The  pumps  discharge 
into  a  pipe  making  a  loop  around  the  ceiling  of  the  pump 
room  and  are  so  connected  that  they  will  discharge  into  either 
side  of  the  loop,  enabling  any  pump  to  be  cut  out  for  repairs. 
This  loop  discharges   into  the  closed   heaters,  of  which  th^re 
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bcilers  together  on  an  economizer  directly  behind  them  and 
thence  directly  to  the  stack,  the  flexibility  of  the  arrange- 
ment is  .«o  great  that  it  is  possible  to  connect  any  boiler  or 
number  of  boilers  to  any  economizer  or  number  of  economizers 
and  discharge  to  any  stack,  or  if  desired  all  the  economizers 
can  be  cut  out  and  the  gases  escape  direct  to  the  stack. 

The  economizers  are  directly  behind  the  boilers  and  over 
the  flues  and  each  consists  of  56  sections  of  10  tubes  each. 
The  rear  wall  of  the  economizer  chamber  is  made  of  vitiified 
a.sbestos  air  cell  board  in  section,  so  that  In  the  event  of  a 
broken  economizer  tube  it  is  not  neces.sary  to  tear  down  any 
of  the  brick  work.  By  the  use  of  these  economizers  the  hoi 
gases  are  so  reduced  in  temperature  as  to  reach  the  base 
of  the  stack  at  about  350  degs.  '    '  '     ^— ■ 

Stacks. — There  are  four  stacks  in  the  present  station,  al- 
though the  present  equipment  uses  but  two.  When  the  sta- 
tion is  extended  the  number  will  ultimately  be  six.  The 
fctacks  are  built  of  steel,  are  entirely  self-supporting  an.J 
measure  275  ft.  in  height.    The  inside  diameter  of  the  straight 


are  two,  each  containing  1,000  sq.  ft.  of  copper  tube  heating 
surface.  These  heaters  are  supplied  with  exhaust  steam  from 
the  auxiliary  engines.  From  the  dosed  heaters  the  water 
passes  through  the  economizers  and  from  thence  into  a  loop 
over  the  boilers,  from  which  each  boiler  receives  its  supply. 

Special  provision  has  been  made  to  always  have  on  hand 
a  reliable  water  supply  and  for  that  purpose  a  stand  pipe  40 
ft.  in  diameter  and  80  ft.  high  is  connected  into  the  18  in. 
main  of  the  Montauk  Water  Company,  which  leads  to  the 
power  house.  From  this  18  in.  main,  which  parallels  the 
building,  two  14  in.  branches  are  taken  off,  and  connected 
into  a  loop  in  the  inside  of  the  building.  From  these,  in  case 
of  an  emergency,  the  boiler  feed  pumps  can  obtain  their 
supply.  However,  under  ordinary  circumstances  this  is  need- 
ed only  as  "make  up"  water  for  the  hot  wells. 

The  hot  wells,  of  which  there  are  two  for  each  generating 
unit,  are  in  the  form  of  open  steel  tanks  about  !»  ft.  sq.  and 
6  ft.  C  ins.  deep.  The  water  level  is  maintainv^-d  constant  by 
a  float  valve  in  the  tank  actuating  the  governor  on  the  pikmp 
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siuris  auioiiiaiirully.  itiniilny  tin-  biii  Uft  iiloiiy  the  bOOm  until 
it  ia  uv<'j'  |h«'  n'ttiviiui;  Ui>|)|HM-,  and  Uu-ii  atitoiiialii  ally  staitiiiy 
ihe  **biJeK'  iiu^»'lta«b<W- in  the  Teyv:r^^  ilire«tioii  and  dinuiis 
ihf  load.  Tlitr  I'etiirn  thicrv.eRteuf  is  coinrolivd  l)y  liie  oi»eralor. 
Full  st^ls  of  lituiiiujj  aiiii  satVty  devices,  as  well  as  iudicalois 
in  llie-  t'ligiuf  rootu,  an*  histallod.  The  l>u<ket  cua  ioniph'ie 
a  rtHind  I  rip  in  -io  so<oiuls.  The  riuu-hiueiy  lor  hoisiiug  and 
irolleyi^  Wius  dt^iyMtMl  uml  Irtlill  J&.V  4he  Uoldiis  ('onvey«)r 
Hell  Coinjmny. 

The  receivin^i  hopper  i.s  huill  ot  .steel  jdate  and  the  eoal 
pusses  through  it  by  gravity  to  a  shaking  boltoni.  \vhi<h  al 
lows  eerlaiu  siuiUl  bituminous  or  aiiliiraeiie  coal  lo  pass  around 
the  crusher  l«  the  loatjing  iMii'l't-fanil  (.delivers  the  large  eoal 
lo  the  erusher -Ijelow  whieh  has  a  eapiiritj  of  400  tons  in  five 
hfiiii--.       Tbf    labli-    i:iil\\a>     is    nipablr    oT    hamllinsi     I  ."lO    t(jns 


The   ashes   are   tiuniprd    through    hoj)ptis    in    ihf    boiutni    of 
the  stoker  pits   into  .siiialt  (:ars,  s«>  eoustrueletl   ihat    ihe   liiid> 
is   detuehable.  from    the   truck.      After    reeeiving    ii.s    load    ihe 
ear  is  run  along  a  narmw   siaiige  railway  titKa  lurnlalde  at  tin- 
west  end  of  th»'  boilei-  house  basement   direetly   under  the  end 
of    the    ash    luldge    eMemling    into    lite    building.      They    are 
then    fastentMl    on    to   ihe    leljtlierage    hoist,    whiiji    upon    i)eing 
siarled,  auioiuai  icaily    heists   liiem    lo   ilif   iirjghi    of  a    lo   in. 
I    lieaiii,    whi<li    lonii.-    ihe   traek    from    ihe   ash    bin    into   l|l^; 
boiler  house.     |i  iheu  «anl<'s  them  aeross,  automat ieaily  dump 
Ing  into  the  ash   l)in,  rt-veises  and  returns  again   to  ibt-  iuiifr 
en<l    of    the   traek    and    lowers    to    the    iiirniable.     'liie   eiilii'** 
ty«le  of  operation   is  et'f.'ite*!   by  simply   ihiowing  the  starling 
switch.      However,  arrangements  haVf  l»een   made  for  stopping 
and    reversing  al    any    desired    point.      The    time    r<'(piired    for 
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per  hoiir  When  operating  iwenty-ninc  J  ton  cars  at  a  spei  li 
of;  ISO  ft,"  per  minute  around  the  track  luop.  l|o\viv<r-.  there 
are  at  present  but-  Hi  ears  in  oiieralion.  These-  are  «)f  the 
eide  dump  typo,  tlie  s'idf-s  being  designc'd  to  swing  outward  and 
ihc  bottom  being  inclin<-d  so  that  the  ear  enlir(-ly  (leais  ilsi-If 
upon  the  opening  of  theM«te  dwh?.;  Theirlpidng  devi«e,  whi<li 
auiooiaileaJly  dumps,  the  car  above  \the')t)|tt,<'onsi!sts,  simply 
of  a  heavy  ram  bolted  to  an  I  beam  ruhning  directly  over  the 
lentre  of  the  track.  This  cam  engages  an  arm  j^rojecting  up 
from  the  car,  thus  aeiuating  the  (iumping  mechanism.  These 
earns  fan  be  l<H'.iito3.  as  desireil. , 

The  cars  are  propeUed  by- a  :«i  in.  six  stran<l  wire  i-able. 
which  is  gripped  by  a  sjhljjle  .design  of  gripping  mechanism, 
I'lie  calde  is  (iriveh  by  a  T's  by  7  in.  Westinglxmse  engine. 
This  engjue ',1s  antOMiiiiieally  shut  down  in  rase  cars  are  not 
properly  rej^ased -from  the  cable,  which  is  done  automat  icaily 
at  a  point  near  the  loading  jdatform.  where  the  cable  leaves 
ties    ii.adwMv    and    go«s    over   Uic    winding   diUIll. 


(Uie   ruuiid   trip  of  the   buekei;  lud.si  ing  one  t««t.  of  ashes   froftt'  :;: 
the  basement   lo  ihe  ;ish   bin  and  return.  ii<  uJk<im  iJ^.j  niiiiuleri:     { 
Proper   safety,   devices   are    in.slaUed    whiTevef .  n<H'essary. 
STi-:A  \i   i;F:Nt  i:\Ti\<;   i'>.\\r-\':.:.y- 
As  was  meiiiiotuNl  above  anil  can  In-  sr-*'!!  IVV' th^  crrvss  »0iif  ;-. 
lion   of  the  jdani,  fiie  o2  filul>ii-Ocli  and    \Vih«i\   ItoiP-rs  at    prp-H- 
sent     installed    are    efpially    divided    between    twt>    lloors    and 
being  connected   two  boilers  to  a  Iwiltery  gives  S  balleries  oti 
the    first    lloor    and    S    on    the.    .'second.      The.se    balleries    are 
f'Mually  distributed  on  eacli  side  of  the  planl.  all  faring  on  a 
firing  space  about    is  ii,   in  widtli.     One  of  the  interior  views  '; 
shows  the   a|)pearanci'   of  this   passa,ge.     The   boilers   ai*e.d«^r 
.signed  for  a  working  [tressure  of  L'uO  lbs,  jjer  sij.  In.  and  e.-uh 
l»oiler  has  u  lofal   healing  surfa»e  of  'i.-Vi  sq.  ft.     Each  boiler 
also   int-ludes  an    iniernal   superheater   eonsisling  of   twji  sec- 
tions of  ttibing  arranged  like  a  letter  U  lying  on  its  side  and 
comprising  about  1.1  IG  st|.   ft.  of  suj>erhea(ing  surface.     Each 
bUpeiheater   is  capable  of  superheat  lug   I  lie  output    of  a   bolbr 
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L<i(i  d«'gs.  F  at  2<M»  lbs.  urt-HSure;  l>i(»vi.sLt)ii  ft  niadt'  for  tlomt 
in;;  ilio  siip.ihPaU'p  when  it  is  oiil  of  $t?rvi<ie.  TliP  s«L'(fl«n'< 
;tii(i  tlnmis  ( omitrisiiiL,'  ilic  hoilfrs  aif"  '"'"s:  fro'n  wroiiiilit 
iidii  I  l»«':iiiis  liMiiierl  into  iIm-  huiliiinu  ami  aitf  thus  susiii'iKlfii 
•  Miirt'ly  iiHlfiM'iulfutlv  of  ih.-  Itii.  k  work.  Kacli  IhiUpi*  Maw 
two  steant  o|K>j!iiiRS,  the  main  noz7.1«'  r«*e<MVing  sttiain  from  :tiie. 
snpfrhfatcr  and  ili.-  Muxiliaiy  noz/.l.'  taking  ^Unrated  steani 
(liiftily  (lul    t»t"  tlH'  toji  of  tin-  boiler  (iruiiis. 

Ka<h  boil.T  iri  littetl  with  a  Konry  stokeiv  150  iijvhes  wUIg 
;iiul  havinu  L'4  ftraJe  bars.  The  coal  smpi»1.v  Is  fp«l  iwio  a  h<)p- 
(!.-i'  on  ihf  hoiltr  froni  hy  gi-aviiy  from  the  bins  atjove,  the 
i-oniiei  lion  lieint;  maile  l)\  last  iion  pipiny  vviih  suitable  valves 
for  I  (till  rolling  Hie  supjily.  The  asiies  drop  into  reet-ivinii  hop- 
pers.at  the  bottom  of  l,he  gj-ate  and  tlieine  diseharge  throtigh 
<a»ti<^l>i|ieK:  (a  openings  Hlidve  the  narrow  gauge  tracR^ 
In  the  basement,  ftom  whence  the  ash'  ears  can  be  fllletj.  The 
disjiosition  of  the  hot  gases  after  leaving  the  boilers  have 
liet-n  very  carefully  worked  out  and  the  ariratigemeuL  of  lluej», 
••conomizer  chambers  and  dampers  is ;  siieh  that:  whHe>-it  is , 
intended  to  work  on  the  unit  syst<>m,  that  is  by  working  four 


j>prt»ou  be'ftis  1"?  ft.  1<>  fas.  at  th«  bottbiit  aqd  16  1  ;•• 

vtbiT.;    The^^  are  liufHithiHjtigUoVir  with    brick,   the  spart»s.  i«. 
tAVeen  the  liiick   linitig  and   tli<'  st^-ei  stack   being  filled   with 
ceiueiii   mortal-.     'Jlie  plai;»^<  arc.  ««eel  and   vary  in   tliickn«-s.- 
ti^y  sixteenths/ fi'oJii  IJJtt/  at  tftie^^^^^^ 
Kach  ring  is  a  ejiilnder;  the  lower  plates  being  oulsitle  of  ttic 
upper  and  each  joint  carefully  <  an  Iked.     The  sta<k   Hares  at 
the  base  and   lesl.s  u|»ou  a  cast  iron  ring  'l\y  ft.  in   dianu'ier. 
which  in  turn  is  fast enetl  directly  to  the  eoucrete  foundation 
Fkku  Waikk.-— The  noiuinal  feed  water  supply  to  the  boilei  - 
cohies  froiu  the  hot  wells., which  reeeive  tUeir  w-at^^r  troni  iii«' 
main  <'ondensei-s.     It   is  taken   from   the  Wells  by   four  boil<  i 
feed    pumps   located    in    tli^   center   of   the    boiler   tiuasc    ba^■ 
Jiient.  .  The    pumps    have  i-ouiptHuid  V;tean»   ends    witli :  sl*'^*!! ■ 
'  ('yllnders  1*  and  22  irisi  iii  .diauieler,  tiw  water' cjlliider  being 
12  ins.  iiJ- Bianteter  and  24  in.  stroke.     The  pu.uip.s  dis<harge 
into  a  pCtK*  ninkihg  a   loop  iiroun<l  tiie  reiling  of  the  |mtu|r' 
room  and  are  .so  rtuiiiectoil  thuJ  they  wiirdisehargeiato"c4ther 
i^itie  of  the  hwp,  enabling  any  pump  to  be  tut  otii  f««-  tepaii- 
'Tiiis  loop;  disi-harges  into  the  closed  heat«^;:ii>f  wiiieh  thei 
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bdlers  together  on  ah  econonrizer  (iirwtjy  behind  them  and 
tlience  directly;: tu.,:the- sra<-k.  th»^  llexibility  of  the  arrange- 
ment is  so  gri>af  that  it  is  jiossitde  to  c(inne<"t  any  boiler  or 
niindier  of  Ixdlius  to  any  economizer  orimmberof  e«onomizer,s 
.-mil  discharge  to  ally  stm-kV  *>'*!•"  «Jesi red  aU  the  ei-onolnizt'riv 
f.in  Im   rni  oni  Mud  i-he  gases  ,es»'aiMf  direct  to  the  srtaek. 

'{"be  economizers  are  dirtHtly  behind  the  boilers  and  over 
the  tlucs  and  each  <onsists  of  nfi  sections  of  10  lubes  eiulh 
The  rear  wall  ejf  the  economizer diamber  is  niade  of  vitrifi«'d 
aslx'stos  air  «tll  board  jtiseet ion.  scji  that  in  lUe  eyi^nt  .Of .« 
brtdien  e<-ontimizer  tube  it  i^T not  neeessariT  to  tear  doVvn  any 
<>f  the  brick  work.  Hy  the  u.se  of  these  e<t»'iioinizers  tin-  hit 
gases  are  so  redtived  in  leiniK'nUure.  asto  reach  the  base 
of  the  staVk  at  about  ;J50  fit'Pii^.^-r} <l%i^):'''-^y  y{'y^.'':\:'     v     ,."  ? 

SiAc*Kss--TheJt!  are  fmiv  stm-ksffi  the  present  stal  ion.  al 
iliou?;lt  the  i)res('tit  equiiuneiit  Uses  but  two.  AV*hen  the  sta 
;ion  is  extended  the  number  will  ultimately  bt?  six.  The 
.>-ta<ks  ar«»  built  of  steel,  are  i-niindy  self-supi»oiiing  an-i 
m.asijre  275  ft    in  height.     The  inside  diameter  of  the  straiglit 


;  are  iwn;.  ea<4»  contaiuiug  l-.OlM»  wi,  Hv  ofv*-otiiH'r  tube  heating 
surfai-e.  VTlieKe  lieai  <'r.s  ar^  'suiudied  with  exlia usl  sleaiu  (roui 
the  auxiliary  engines.  From  the  chiseil .  hV-ators  the  water 
passe.«  throiigl:  the  eciuiomizers  and  from  i hence  into  a  lo'jp 
over  the  boil<M-.s,  fi-om  which  each  boi)er:  nn-eives  its  supply. 

Special;,  provision  has  been  made^io  always^  have  on  band 
ufeMabie  Water  supply  and  for  that /purpose  a  stand  pi|»e  ■!(» 
ft.  in  diameter  and  s^h  fi.  high  is  conuecloil  luto  th*-  18  in. 
main  of  the  .%ton tank  Water  Company,  which  leads  to  the 
?i»iawer;  b<»fs^  ■  Froiu  this :  |8  Itt.  vaiadn,  vbit?h  para lh*lis  the 
biiilding,  t^-o  14  4n»:  bra»H-hes  are  taken  off,  and  eon  nee  ted 
ini«>  a  loop  in  the  inside  ef  the  bniidin>^.  From  tlu-se,  in  «as'^ 
of,  an  -  emergeiK-y,    the    boiler   fe<'d    pumps    can    obtain    their 

-  suppJV-j/  However,  un^'er  ordinary  <ireuiustances  this  is  need 
ed  only  a^  *^uake  up''  Wat«r  for  the:  hot  w^ellsC 

'i'he  hot  wells,  of  which  there  are  two  for  each  gent-'rating 
unit,  are  in  the  form  of  open  steel  tanks  .nl)outi>'  ft.  *q.  an  ! 
t;  ft.  t;  ins.  di-«-p.  The  water  level  is  maintain.-d  constant  b.. 
a  float  valve  in  the  tank  aotuating  tlM»  governor  on  ilie  piimp 
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connected  to  the  main  water  supply.  This  make  up  water 
goes  directly  from  the  mains  to  an  open  Cochrane  feed  water 
heater  and  purifioi-,  which  utilizes  the  exhaust  steam  from  thp 
double  acting  auxiliary  engines  and  reciprocating  pumps. 
This  heater  is  very  large  in  order  to  insure  slow  circulation 
and  is  really  more  of  a  purifier  than  a  heater.  The  make 
up  water  can,  if  desired,  be  used  for  cooling  purposes  about 
the  building  on  its  way  to  the  hot  wells  instead  of  passing 
tlirough  the  heater.  Nominally  the  make  up  water  runs  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  entire  water  consumption  of  the 
plant. 

Main  Steam  Pipinc. — In  general  the  piping  for  the  whole 
plant  is  laid  out  to  conform  to  the  lines  of  the  unit  system 
above  mentioned,  but  these  units  are  so  interconnected  that 
the  greatest  possible  flexibility  Is  allowed  and  permits  any 
boilers  to  be  operated  and  furnish  steam  for  any  particular 
generating   unit. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  superheated  steam  piping 
Is  such  that  the  four  boilers  on  each  floor  connect  unto  a 
manifold  and  each  two  manifolds  are  connected  together  and 


EI.EVATTOX    OF    BOTT.ERS. 

fed  into  the  main  steam  pipe  for  one  generating  unit.  A 
cross  connecting  or  equalizing  header  connects  the  different 
manifolds. 

The  supports  for  the  main  steam  piping  consist  simply  of 
turn-buckle  rods  suspended  from  the  steel  work  of  the  build- 
ing, the  arrangement  being  such  as  to  afford  opportunity  for 
expansion  in  any  direction.  The  manifolds  are  supported  on 
springs  resting  on  a  platform  suspended  from  the  building 
beams. 


There  is  a  system  of  saturated  steam  piping  for  supplying 
the  steam  to  the  steam  driven  auxiliaries,  including  the 
boiler  feed  pumps,  circulating  pumps,  stoker  engines,  etc., 
which  is  taken  only  from  the  boilers  located  on  the  engine 
room  side  of  the  boiler  house.  This  steam  line  forms  a  loop 
in  the  basement,  one  side  being  in  the  boiler  house  and  the 
other  in  the  engine  room  basement  and  having  cross  con- 
nections and  proper  valves  to  permit  cutting  off  any  par- 
ticular part. 

The  piping  of  all  kinds  throughout  the  station  Is  painted 
in  different  colors,  a  distinct  color  being  given  to  each  separ- 
ate line,  i.  e.,  white  indicates  high  pressure  steam  lines; 
bright  red  with  black  flanges  indicates  saturated  steam  lines 
and  Holley  system  connections;  black,  boiler  feed  piping;  yel- 
low, exhaust  from  auxiliary  apparatus,  etc. 

E.NGINE    BOOM    EQUIl'MENT. 

As  Stated  above,  the  space  In  the  engine  room  provides  for 
seven  5,500  k.w.  generating  units  and  two  2,500  k.w.  lighting 
units.  However,  at  present  but  three  of  the  larger  units 
have  been  Installed.  These  consist  of  Westinghouse-Parsons 
steam  turbines  direct  connected  to  Westinghouse  alternating 
generators  of  the  revolving  field  type. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  engine  room  Is  shown  in 
one  of  the  Illustrations  herewith  and  in  it  the  remarkable 
absence  of  piping  or  other  obstructions  of  the  floor  space  will 
be  noticed.  The  room  is  spanned  by  a  55  ton  electric  crane 
having  two  hoists,  which  was  built  by  the  Morgan  Engineer- 
ing Company.  The  room  is  well  lighted  by  the  large  windows 
at  either  end  and  a  monitor  in  the  centre  Of  the  roof  which 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  room. 

The  floor  is  23  ft.  above  the  basement  floor  and  each  unit 
rests  on  a  concrete  foundation  built  up  from  the  monolithic 
slab  underlying  the  whole  building.  These  concrete  piers 
have  arched  openings  below  In  which  is  placed  the  auxiliary 
machinery  for  each  unit.  The  piping  is  located  in  this  base- 
ment and  is  convenient  for  inspection  or  repairs. 

TuBBiNEs. — The  turbines  are  of  the  single  flow  type,  and 
develop  5,500  k.w.  or  about  7,400  h.p.  at  175  lbs.  steam  pres- 
sure and  27V^  in.  vacuum  running  at  750  r.p.m.  The  series 
of  blades,  the  size  of  which  gradually  increase  from  the  high 
pressure  toward  the  low  pressure  end,  are  for  mechanical 
convenience  divided  into  three  stages  and  the  longitudinal 
thrust  on  each  of  these  groups  is  counterbalanced  by  a  disc 
of  suitable  size,  which  is  under  a  pressure  coriesponding  to 
the  average  pressure  of  the  steam  against  that  set  of  blades. 
Longitudinal  thrust  along  the  shaft  is  thus  entirely  elimin- 
ated. The  smaller  blades  are  made  from  special  bronze  and 
the  larger  ones  from  steel  and  all  were  originally  roiled  in 
a  bar  of  the  required  cross  sections.  They  are  sawed  into 
proper  lengths,  set  in  groups  In  the  drum  and  the  cylinder 
shell  and  caulked  permanently  into  position.  The  cylinder 
easing  is  made  in  halves  and  split  horizontally  so  that  the 
upper  part  can  l>e  lifted  off  for  Inspection  of  the  interior. 

The  bearings  are  supplied  with  a  forced  circulation  of  oil 
and  are  also  water  jacketed.  At  each  end  of  the  cylinder 
where  the  shaft  passes  through,  a  water  seal  gland  is  pro- 
vided for  preventing  the  leakage  of  steam  along  the  shaft. 

The  entire  structure  of  the  turbine  and  generator  is  car- 
ried on  a  heavy  rectangular  bed  plate,  which  simply  rests  upon 
the  foundation  but  is  not  fastened  to  it  with  anchor  bolts. 
The  complete  unit  is  47  ft.  long,  13  ft.  wide  and  14  ft.  liigh 
to  the  top  of  the  gallery  railing. 

Governor. — The  necessity  for  maintaining  a  very  small  var- 
iation In  speeds  on  alternating  current  units  connected  in 
parallel  is  easily  recognized,  hence  the  governor  which  con- 
trols the  speed  of  the  turbine  has  been  given  the  closest  at- 
tention and  study  and  is  of  particular  Interest.  It  consists 
of  a  train  of  levers  deriving  its  motion  from  worm  gearing 
on  the  main  shaft  of  the  turbine,  which  actuates  an  oscillat- 
ing pilot  valve,  which  in  turn  actuates  the  main  admission 
valve  of  the  poppet  type  by  varying  the  steam  pressure 
against  the  piston  that  lifts  it.  Steam  therefore  enters  the 
turbine  through  this  main  valve  in  puffs,   the  duration   of 
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VIEW   OF  TUBBIKE   END  OE  UENEBATINU    UNIT. 

which  is  controlled  by  the  amplitude  of  vibration  of  the  little 
pilot  valve.  The  duration  of  the  vibration  of  this  pilot  valve  is 
controlled  by  a  system  of  levers  fulcrumed  upon  the  governor 


spindle.  Directly  under  the  governor  there  is  sus|)endcd 
a  roclver  carrying  a  weight  whicli  can  l>e  moved  along  it  from 
cne  end  to  the  other  by  a  screw  forming  the  extended  shaft 
of  a  small  motor  carried  on  the  rocker.  This  rocker  is  con- 
tinually oscillating,  receiving  its  motion  from  a  vertical  rod 
attached  to  the  outer  end  of  the  governor  lever  system.  The 
inertia  of  the  whole  system  is  altered  and  its  vibration  conse- 
quently changed  by  changing  the  position  of  the  weight  on 
this  rocker  through  the  operation  of  the  motor.  This  motor 
is  controlled  by  a  switch  in  the  operating  gallery,  so  that 
the  switchboard  attendant,  whose  duty  it  Ls  to  throw  iiic  iii;i 
chines  into  parallel,  can  control  the  si»eed  of  tiic  luuchiiic 
in  order  to  obtain  synchronism. 

The  turbine  is  also  fitted  with  an  automatic  safety  stop 
arrangement  which  cuts  off  the  steam  suiiply  automat i<-allv 
in  case  the  speed  exceeds  the  limit.  Convenient  to  each  tur- 
bine there  is  also  a  bracket  in  the  i)oiler  room  wall  carrying 
a  stop  valve  by  means  of  which  the  steam  to  the  units  c;in 
be  cut  off  in  the  boiler  room  without  leaving  the  engine  room. 

Condensers. — A  separate  condenser  is  provided  for  ea«-h  tur- 
bine and  is  located  in  an  arch  opening  in  the  turbine  founda 
tion.  Each  has  20,000  sq.  ft.  of  cooling  surfa<e  consisting  of 
1  in.  seamless  brass  tubes.  The  exhaust  stcj;m  enters  the 
condenser  at  the  bottom  and  the  water  of  condensation  is 
collected  from  the  bottom  by  the  hot  well  pump.  A  large 
dry  air  pump  exhausts  the  vapor  from  the  top  of  the  con- 
denser and  maintains  the  vacuum.  The  circulating  water 
enters  the  tubes  at  the  top,  makes  three  passes  and  is  dis- 
charged from  the  bottom  into  the  overflow  flume. 

The  condensing  water  is  circulated  by  a  24  in.  double  shc- 
tion  centrifugal  pump  driven  by  a  Westlnghousc  compound 
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•  <ttiiH;i:ti'd  to  the  iii;m>»  \vai«'r  siiitply.     This   uiiiUy   111*   wuior 

(jlifilly  from  llif  mains  to  ;iii  npcii  ('orliraii*'  I't'td  watfr 

li«-iii«'r  and  pifrifU'i:,  \vhi«h  utilizt's  tin'  t-xhaiist  sliaiu  liom  llio 

'Ifmlih'    ufliiiJ^    auxiliai-y    «ni!jiiu's    and     rf«ij>ro»aliiiii    immp^^. 

I'liis   liraier  is  v»My  larj;<'  in  ordw  to  insiiix-  sl«»w  ciii  ulatinii 

in*I.  is  rt'silly  niotV;  o|  -a  imriflvr  than  a  heater.     The  mako 

r{i   waHV  .Oap,.  ir  UestWti,  b»i  »!St'«l   foi-  loulitig  purposes  about 

]iO   iMinilltVir  oir   lis   way   to  flio  Imi   wills    instfad   of  j)assiii^ 

liruuyh  ihi-  hi;;at<'r.     Xoiiilnally  Jl)»'  luaKe  iii»  waUr  runs  fr<*iii 

li»'tp  l&-'p«'r -fii'Mt.   of  thp  fntlix'  water  <onsum|ii ion   of   lin- 

pr.-iiu. 

.Main    SiKv.M    Pu-JM..;-;   In   miuial    tin-   pipin;i   tor   the   wIkiIc 

plant   is   laid  out .  t4j|oiiforui  f«>  Jh«;  lilies  of  the  unit  sysirin 

aboyi'  lnentiuned»   !>ni    iIm-s*'  units  are  so   iiiTi-reotinected   ilmt 

ht^  grektest. possible  llexibiliiy    is  nllowrd   and   permits   any 

I'oUers.  t©  lie  f)perait*d  aiid  steam   for  any   partirular 

:»!V.-i'atJni*  linit;,  '. 

Tin-  i^fiiertU  arrangement  of  ihe  superheated  steam  pipimr 
i<   fslteh   that   tb«   f«»Hr  T)oi}*'i^;^^^^^^  connect    unto   a 

manifold  and  earh  two  maaifolds.are  eonnw-ted  toKeiher  mikI 
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I  I  I  VATroS,-    fir    ROIf.FRS. 

!.•!  iiitjv.  the  hiain.steaMl  Ripe  for  OfiP'  'gen«'ra1inL;  uiiii.  A 
.  MKH.S  M;oiilie<'t1?»fe- ='oi*  etiimUzinir  header  cfuineits  the  (liffeient 
manifolds.   .  ;;:'  .;X:..i^  /  '  .- 

The  supports  I'Oi'.tlieinain  steam  piping  consist  simply  of 
iirn-buejile  rod.s  su.spend€d  from  the  steel  work  of  the  build 
irig;..U>carranse|t\eT»t  being  Kttcli  aft  to  afford  oi>porttinlty  for 
I  xpan.siVm  in  any  dirertjou.  The  manifolds  are  sup)»orted  on 
sinTn^s  rf-^tiiiL-'  (III  ;i  |.i;i(fnriii  --iispcmifii  from  the  building 
beams. 


There  is  a  system  of  saturated  steam  idping  for  supplying 
I  he  sleam  to  the  steam  driven  auxiliaries,  including  tlie 
boiler  feed  pum|)s,  circulating  pumps,  stoker  engines,  eu-., 
which  is  taken  only  from  the  boilers  liKated  on  the  engine 
rdom  side  of  the  boiler  bouse.  This  steam  line  forms  a  loop 
in  the  basement,  one  side  being  in  the  boiler  house  and  the 
t)lher  in  the  engine  room  basement  and  having  cro.ss  con- 
nections and  proper  valves  to  permit  cutting  otT  any  par- 
ticular pari. 

The  piping  of  all  kinds  tliroughotit  the  station  is  painteil 
in  different  colors,  a  distinct  color  being  given  to  each  separ- 
ate line,  i.  e.,  wliite  irtdicates  high  pressure  steam  lines;.. 
Iiright  red  with  black  llanges  indicates  saturated  steam  lines 
:itid  Holley  system  conne»tions;  bla<k.  boiler  feed  idping;  yel- 
low, exhaust  from  auxiliary  api)aratus,  etc.  •.■".• 
i:m;ink  uoum  k^i  ii'mkniV";.;>.-.  ■  =    ■■:.'  :>:•-,- .■';.'^  :', 

.•\s  siai«'d  above,  the  si)aee  in  tlir-  engine  room  provides  for 
seven  "..fiUU  k.w.  generating  units  ami  two  'J..oW  k.w.  lii;hiiiig 
units.      However,   at   present    but    three   of    the    larger    units  '-' 
have   been   installed.     These  consist  of   Westinghous»!-l'arsons 
steam  turbines  direct   connected   to  Westinghouse  alternating.  ;.^;- 
i;<'nerators  of  the   revolving  tiehl  type. 

The  general    ap|)earance   of   the   engine   room   is   shown    in 
one   of   the    illustrations   herewith   and    in    ii    the  remarkable 
absence  of  piping  or  other  obstructions  of  the  floor  space  will- 
be  noii»-ed.     The  room  Is  spanned  by  a  55  ton  electric  crane'-., •^ 
having  two  hoists,  whidi  was  built  by   the  Morgan  Engineer-  . 
ing  Company.     The  room  is  well  lighted  by  the  large  window:! 
at  either  end  and  a  monitor  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  which 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  room.  , 

The  floor  is  21]  ft.  above  the  basement  floor  and  each'  liflifc  ;. 
rests  on  a  con<-rete  foundation  built  up  from  the  mouolithio  ..^^ 
slab    underlying    the    whole    building.      These    concrete    pier*  ~ :  .' 
have  arched  openings  below   in  which  is  placed  the  auxiliary 
machlmry  for  <-ach  unit.     The  pi{)ing  is  bwated  in  this  base- 
ment and  is  coiiveiiieni  for  inspection  or  reitairs. 

Ttuni.\Ks.-^The   turbines   are  of   the   single    flow   type,  and 
develop  5,500  k.w.   or  about  7.400  h.jt.  at  175  lbs,  steam  pies 
.sure  and   -'l-i   in.   vacinim   running  at   75U  r.p.m.     The  series 
of  blades,  the  si/e  of  which  gradually  increase  from  the  high 
pressure    toward    the    h)w    [iressure    end,    are    for    mechanical 
convenience    ilivided    into    three    stages   and    the    longitudinal 
thrust  on  ea«li   of  these  groups   Is  counterbalanced   by   a  disc 
of  suitable  size,  which   is  under  a   pressure  corresitondiitg  to 
the  average  pressur**  of  the  steam  against  that  set  of  blades. 
Longitudinal   thrust  along  the  shaft  is  thus  entirely   eliniin---     • 
ated.     The  smaller  blades  are  made  from  special   bronze  an«l 
I  he   larger  ones  from   steel   and   all   were   originally    roiled    In;:; 
a    bar  of   the   re»piired   cross   sections.     They   are   sawed    intqt..  •.fj 
proper  lengths,  set  in  groups   in   the   drum   and  the  cylinder  , 
shell    and   caulked   permanently    into   i)osition.     The   cylinder 
casing  is  made  in  halves    and  split  horizontally  so  that  •.thf,  , ••.«•'; 
upper  part  can  be  lifted  olT  for  inspection  of  the  interior. 

The  bearings  are  supplied    with   a    forced   cir<-ulalion   of  oil 
.rnd    are  also   water   jacketed.      At   each   ei»d    of   the   cylinder 
where    the   shaft    passes    through,   a    water   seal    gland    is    pr<K;.V'.- 
vided   for  iirevenling  the  leakage  of  steam  along  tlie  shaft,  i-^!.-'-' 

The   etitife  sirucltire  of   the   turbine   an<l   generator   Is  rar-!-M'.. 
li.d  on  a  heavy  rectangular  bed  jdale,  whicli  simply  rest.>i  upon    '  ': 
the    tt.im.laiion    l»ut    is    nni     fastened    to    it     Wjtll    Ulll'llOr    bolts. 
The  conipleii-    unit    is    17    fi.    long.    |:;   ft.    wide  and    M    ft.  liii;li 
to  the   toji    of   the    nailery    railini;. 

(loVKItxoi:. — Th<>  nece.ssilN  for  niaiiitaiiiini^  n  very  small  var- 
inlloil  in  Spenls  on  alternating  current  units  «-onnecied  in 
parallel  is  easily  recogni/.ed,  lience  the  i-overnor-  whi<h  con- 
trols ih<'  speed  «)f  the  turbine  has  been  given  the  closest  at- 
tention and  study  and  is  of  particular  ititeresf.  It  consists 
of  a  train  of  levers  deriving  its  motion  from  worm  gearing 
on  the  main  shaft  of  the  ttirbine,  which  actuates  an  oscillat- 
ing pilot  valve,  which  in  turn  actuates  the  main  admission 
valve  of  the  i)oppet  tyjie  by  varying  the  steam  luessure 
against  tlie  jdston  that  lifts  it.  Steam  therefore  enters  the 
turbine   through   this  main   valve   in   puffs,   the  duration   of 
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\\liirh  is  contntllcil  liy  the  aniplitndo  of  vibration  of  Itrelirtle 
!til<»t  valv(\  Tlio  iliitMlioii  Vif  tlip  vil>r;)lion  of  this  pilot  valve  is 
vouuollcU  by  u  sytjlom  ul  levers  lukiumc*!  uiiou  lUo  ijoyorui»r 


a  rofKor  fyrryjlnj;  a  >'j[»i«hl  i«vlit«-li  vaii  JW;  AioytHl  H!<ntK 
one  t»j)«i  to  tlie:  otbvr  by  a  -»:n[;^if  lohiiing  ihc  i-5tru«.lvil  fiirctn 
of  a  small  motor  carrio*!  oh  ^}\^•  vorkvr.  This  rt«l\<»r  is;  «<«• 
linually  «).s<ijlaiiiij;,  roioiviiiK  its  nu^ri'in  lHuit  if  v+TticicI  nnJ 
aifached  to  llie  oulor  end'i^t.thSp  j;pv^rnpi*  .^^Vef  ny-s«rnj-  TJi- 
inertia  of  llie  Aihol(»sy*;t'P»U:  is  ^aiterif^d  amj  i»>s  vihrat*oh;-<-»ins<' 
qiiontly  K'haii^i'il  Ity  ciiaimin^  ihe  posi»ion  of  iJic-  \vol}:bi  oij 
Ibis  rofk(  r  llr^<lu^il  tb«'  ofwratioii  t»f  tiio  niotor  .Tl«is  t»mu.': 
is  (-ontrolUHl  by  a  swjirli  in  ibr«»jM'iaiiu,t;aull<M.v.J^O  '"?•;«' 
the  swiH:lvJioar*l  attoii(iaiit,.'«-1»osj'  <iliM.y-  it  is  i<»  tiiwrn-tMr;  tii>i 
rlitnpjj  into  pat-ailol,  can  <-Mit-fc-l  -tfic  -ispooti  <i'r  ttu;  •tiia«-1i»iii 
In  ordor  to  ol)tain  syticbronism.  .  •  •: 

Tbo    turbine    is    also    tin<'«l^^^iili    au    milorrtaiic  ^.sajt 
arraug«nK>Mit  wbi«-ii  vchts  .<|ff  rliV'"  ktewtn  iiir»»|if.v  a»jionK»iMr»<l!\- 
in  ease  tlu;  spoiul  t\vt'<*<'<|>i  ^bi^•H^t^i1-     •  .»  ^isibV-ii*! 

bine  tlu'rv  is  also  a  brarKfl  in  tire  Jutiiei  i;.H»m  w^iM  ;v;u-i?>^»  • 
a  sio|i  valve  liy  niraiis  of  whjeb  lliv  stejun'te  tin'  nnii?-  <ai. 
be  eat  off  in  tin-  buibn-  looiu  NviMiou!  bavin;:  ilte  itiuitie  nwrn 

C«xi>i-:;xK»-ij^<;r-tA  ;»eparat.e  roilrbMis^rr  is  proviHi'tJ  .i'(H*  cjirli  Un 
biiie  ami  is  loi'ated  in  an  ar«ii  x?|K-nin^  [n  i|jtY.1>l5"bH>x\.foiiilKl.' 
lion.  I<'a<'li  bfts  20,000  sf|.  ii.  I'tf  eooljiicr  sjiirfai  e  eonsintiiis  <»1 
1  in.  seamless  .brass  mbes.  'I'lie  e>Ji.-»(is«  st«:;n4  «.nt«rs  ib- 
corwieiisrr  at  the  bononi  an^fll  tJte  -■A^aif'V  of  »<»nitefls:i< i<ni-  i 
collect rU   from   the  bottom Jbj-^.fholiin^^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

dry  air   pump  rxbau.sts  the  vaiMtrfrobi'  the  top  4if  Um; 
denser  and    maintains  the  vaeniim.     Tho  iit^nlaijnR   \\..  ,  . 
enters  the  tubes  at   the  top.  niake.s   throe  passes  and   is  dis- 
charged fi-om  the  bottom   into  the  Ovcrflo'*'  llutti^v 

The  condensing  water  ii<  circulated  i»y  a  Z{  An.  double  st>e 
tion  centrifugal   pump  drivea  by  a  Wcsttagliousc  vompouud 
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engine  direct  connected  to  it.  This  punii)  is  capable  of  forc- 
ing 20,000  gallons  of  salt  water  per  minute  against  a  head 
of  20  ft.     The  engines  develop  175  h.p.  noncondensing. 

The  condensed  steam  is  discharged  to  the  hot  well  tanks 
in  the  boiler  room  basement  by  a  4-in.  centrifugal  pumi), 
direct  connected  to  a  15  h.p,  220  volt  direct  current  motor. 
A  by-pass  arrangement  is  provided  for  discharging  the  con- 
densed steam  directly  into  the  flume  if  desired. 

The  dry  air  pump  is  a  horizontal  steam  driven  two  stage 
pump  with  Corliss  valves  and  an  automatic  governor  on  the 
steam  end  and  positive  valve  motion  on  the  vacuum  end. 
The  vacuum  cylinders  and  heads  are  water  jacketed.  The  steam 
cylinders  are  10  and  24  ins.  in  diameter  and  the  pump  cylin- 
ders are  24  ins.   in  diameter  with  a  24  in.  stroke. 

It  has  been  the  universal  experience  that  more  or  less  gal- 
vanic action  takes  place  in  a  condenser  using  salt  water, 
which  results  in  a  serious  deterioration  of  the  condenser 
tubes.  This  is  especially  true  in  an  electric  railway  power 
house  and  in  order  to  prevent  it  a  unique  scheme  has  been 
incorporated  in  this  installation.  A  sufficient  number  of  volt 
meter  readings  were  taken  between  the  river,  the  flume  and 
various  parts  of  the  piping  to  indicate  what  the  differences 
in  potential  and  its  polarity  were  and  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  considerable  trouble  coming  from  stray 
electric  currents  from  the  street  railway  systems  of  the  city 


from  each  condenser.  This  permits  any  pump  or  number 
of  pumps  to  be  worked  on  any  condenser.  The  discharge  from 
these  pumps  is  carried  into  a  common  header,  which  con- 
nects to  the  out  board  e.xhaust  line. 

Exhaust  from  the  other  auxiliary  machinery  is  divided 
into  two  systems,  one  receiving  the  exhaust  from  the  single 
acting  engines  which  drive  the  condenser  circulating  i)umps 
and  the  other  receiving  exhaust  from  all  other  auxiliary 
apparatus.  The  first  system  leads  to  the  closed  feed  water 
heaters  and  also  has  a  cross  connection  to  the  second  system 
which  leads  to  the  large  open  heater  previously   mentioned. 

For  returning  the  water  of  condensation  in  the  steam  pipes 
to  the  boilers  two  Holley  gravity  return  systems  are  pro- 
vided. One  serving  the  main  or  superheated  steam  pipe  and 
the  other  the  auxiliary  steam  piping. 

LinKicATi.NG  Oil  Cibcllation. — There  are  three  systems  for 
distributing  lubricating  oil.  The  first  is  that  which  distri- 
butes the  oil  to  the  turbine  bearings  and  includes  a  storage 
tank  S  ft.  in  diameter  by  14  ft.  8  ins.  deep  situated  in  the 
boiler  house  at  about  the  level  of  tlie  coal  bunker  room.  The 
oil  is  distributed  by  gravity  to  the  turbine  bearings.  From 
the  bearings  it  is  carried  to  a  filter  tank  from  which  it  is 
automatically  pumped  to  the  storage  tank  again.  'The  con- 
nections of  this  system  are  all  of  brass  pipe.  The  oil  iiump- 
ing  and  filtering  machinery  is  located  in  a  two  story  closed 
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entering  the  plant  through  the  water  mains  and  grounding 
into  the   river. 

To  prevent  these  troubles  an  insulated  joint  was  placed  in 
each  section  of  piping  entering  the  i)0wer  house  and  a  cir- 
cuit provided  from  the  outside  piiiing  directly  to  the  flume, 
in  onler  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  such  ciirrent  as  might 
leak  i»ast  the  insulated  joints  a  small  booster  generator  io 
provi«le«l,  the  i>ositive  itole  of  which  is  connected  to  the  shunt 
cable  just  mentioned  and  the  negative  pole  to  seven  difterent 
points  on  each  condenser.  An  adjustable  rheostat  is  pro- 
vided in  each  of  these  branches.  A  differential  volt  meter 
is  so  arranged  that  it  <an  be  i)lugged  into  each  of  these  sec- 
tions and  thus  the  rheostat  in  that  section  is  adjusted  so 
that  a  sufficient  amount  of  pressure  is  on  that  branch  to 
neutralize  the  stray  currents  and  keep  the  i)otential  in  the 
condenser  at  zero  at  all  times. 

ExiiAisr  PiiM.NG. — The  exhaust  connection  between  the  tur- 
bine and  condenser  is  of  a  square  section  heavily  ribbed  cast 
iron  pipe  In  which  is  placed  a  copper  expansion  joint  to  pre- 
vent strains  due  to  difference  in  temperature.  There  is  also 
a  provision  for  open  air  exhaust  through  a  large  u(i  in.  pipe 
extending  up  through  the  roof  and  capped  with  an  exhaust 
header,  which  becomes  operative  through  a  horizontal  re- 
lief valve  operated  from  the  engine  room  floor. 

The  dry  air  vacuum  pumps  all  connect  to  an  S  in.  header 
above   the  pumps   to  which   is   taken  two   G  in.   couacctioa^j 


chamber  at  the  east  end  cf  the  engine  room  basement.  There 
are  about  5,000  gallons  of  oil  in  this  system  and  about  'Jl» 
gals,  per  min.  is  circulated  through  each  turbine  when  in 
operation.  A  similar  system  is  used  for  oiling  the  cranU 
cases  of  the  Westinghouse  engine.  Cylinder  oil  for  the  lubi  i 
cation  of  the  cylinders  of  reciprocating  engines  is  also  handled 
l»y  a  similar  gravfly  system,  the  tank  for  which  is  kei)t  filled 
with  fresh  oil  Ijy  means  of  compressed  air. 

KI.ECTKUAI.    IHVISIO.N. 

(it.\KKATOKs. — The  electrical  generators  are  four-i>ole  revolv- 
ing field  machines  of  standard  Westingliouse  construction  for 
turbine  drive.  They  are  three-phase  alternators,  running  at 
750  r.p.m.  delivering  current  at  11,000  volts  and  are  guar- 
anteed to  deliver  289  euiperes  per  terminal.  They  are  star 
wound  with  the  neutral  point  of  the  three  machines  connected 
to  a  common  bus,  which  is  permanently  grounded  through 
resistance.  The  stiitionary  armature,  enclosed  in  a  large 
cylindrical  yoke  of  cast  iron,  consists  of  a  core  built  up  of 
overlapping  punch ings  of  soft  steel  sheet  with  the  interior 
surface  slotted  to  receive  the  winding.  Suitable  ventilating 
strips  are  inserted  to  form  i)assages  for  free  circulation  of 
air.  The  coils  are  wound  with  copper  wire  and  secured  in  the 
slots  by  retaining  wedges  of  hard  fibre.  The  revolving  field 
is  formed  out  of  solid  steel  discs  milled  to  receive  the  wind- 
ing. It  is  C  ft.  S'/i  ins.  in  diameter  and  about  6  ft.  long.  The 
field  coils  are  wound  with  heavy  copper  straps  embedded  iu 
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the  slots  and  retained  by  heavy  bronze  wedges.  Ventilating 
ducts  are  provided  enabling  the  revolving  field  to  draw  a  laifre 
supply  of  air  through  its  interior*  for  the  purpose  of  cooling. 

The  core  is  pressed  on  and  keyed  to  a  shaft  of  nickel  steel 
19'i4  ins.  in  diameter,  through  the  bearings  of  which  there  is 
a  forced  circulation  of  oil.  The  field  is  separately  excited  at 
220  volts,  current  being  delivered  to  the  winding  through  two 
ring  collectors  by  means  of  carbon  brushes. 

Exciters. — Three  separate  sources  are  provided  for  exciting 
the  fields,  consisting  of  two.steam- 
driven  exciters,  one  motor-driven 
exciter  and  a  storage  battery.  These 
all  give  direct  current  at  from  1S(i 
to  220  volts. 

The  steam-driven  units  consist  of 
turbine  sets  of  a  design  similar  to 
the  main  units,  running  at  l.SOO 
r.p.m.  These  turbines  take  steam 
from  either  the  sui)erheated  or  sat- 
urated steam  line  and  can  be  ex- 
hausted through  any  of  the  exhaust 
systems.  The  generators  are  20(» 
k.w.  direct  connected  machines. 

The  motor-driven  exciter  is  also 
a  200  k.w.  generator  and  is  driven 
by  a  290  h.p.  three-phase  440  volt 
induction  motor.  This  machine  is 
located  in  the  operating  gallery  and 
the  motor  obtains  its  current 
through  threie  17r>  k.w.  self-cooling 
transformers  located  in  the  base- 
ment. 

The  storage  battery  is  located 
in  the  engine  room  basement  and 
consists  of  110  cells,  each  con- 
taining  seven   plates    of   the   type 


R  chloride  accnmniators  manufactured  by  the  RlfHiiic 
Storage  Battery  Mfg.  Company.  The  tanks  are  large  enough 
to  ultimately  contain  11  plates  each.  This  battery  has  a  . 
charge  rate  of  3G6  amperes  for  one  hour  and  is  normally  kept 
floating  across  the  excitation  buses.  A  12»^  k.w.  booster 
driven  by  a  15  h.  p.  induction  motor  is  installed  to  charge 
the  battery  if  necessary. 

Ei.ECTBic  CiRcriTs.— The  diagrams  of  the  high  and  low  ten- 
(Continupfl  on  pape  194.> 
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One  of  the  possible  advantages  of  the  use  of  superheating 
which  appeals  with  special  force  to  the  American  motive  power 
official  is  the  opportunity  to  use  lower  boiler  pressure  and 
still  obtain  equal  tractive  effort.  This  was  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Vaughan  in  his  paper  on  the  subject  before  the  New  York 
Railroad  Club  as  well  as  before  the  Master  Mechanics  Con- 
vention last  year,  when  it  was  stated  that  while  such  con- 
struction was  quite  usual  in  Germany,  so  far  it  had  not  been 
tried  in  this  country.  In  view  of  the  largely  increased  boiler 
troubles  with  the  increase  of  pressures  from  180  lbs.  to  200 
or  210  lbs.,  the  idea  of  being  able  to  return  to  the  lower  pres- 
sure without  loss  of  efficiency  is  attractive  and  makes  fully 
as  good  an  argument  for  the  use  of  superheaters  as  a  consider- 
able saving  of  fuel  or  water  does.  With  a  view  of  determin- 
ing the  facts  in  this  connection  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
which  has  had  much  more  experience  with  superheaters  than 
any  other  American  railway,  in  building  a  number  of  con- 
solidation locomotives  at  its  Angus  shops  is  constructing  part 
of  them  with  21x28  in.  cylinders  and  200  lbs.  of  steam,  with- 
out superheaters,  and  part  with  22i^x28  in.  cylinders  and  175 
lbs.  of  steam,  using  the  C.  P.  R.  type  of  superheater. 


In  an  address,  before  the  Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburg,  on  the 
subject  of  ways  and  means  of  maintaining  a  car  supply,  Mr. 
L.  C.  Bihler,  the  president,  stated  that  "The  signs  of  the 
time  point  to  a  universal  gondola  as  the  car  of  the  future." 
This  remark,  of  course,  applies  to  traffic  which  may  be  moved 
in  open  ears,  and  the  term  "universal  gondola"  is  applied  to 
one  with  drop  doors  and  also  with  drop  end  gates,  so  that 
when  necessary  long  material  may  be  loaded  in  them.  The 
drop  end  weakens  the  car,  and  while  it  may  doubtless  be  used 
to  very  good  advantage  in  some  districts,  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
will  ever  be  very  generally  adopted.  The  hopper  bottom  gon- 
dola car  with  fixed  ends  seems  to  have  become  a  very  popular 
type,  especially  in  the  Pittsburg  and  similar  districts  where  a 
great  deal  of  coal  and  iron  ore  are  handled..  A  number  of  de- 
signs have  recently  appeared  in  which  this  type  of  car  is 
equipped  with  drop  doors,  which,  when  closed,  are  flush  with 
the  floor.  Some  of  these  designs  also  have  provision  for  dis- 
charging almost  the  entire  Joad  by  gravity,  and  unquestion- 
ably this  type  of  car,  which  can  be  used  for  almost  any  com- 
modity which  may  be  moved  in  open  cars,  will  be  a  very  popu- 
lar one  and  will  probably  come  into  more  general  use  than 
the  car  with  drop  end  gates. 


How  can  a  foreman  be  expected  to  greatly  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  shop  if  he  is  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  value  of  the  material  he  is  using,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
doing  the  work.  To  intelligently  decide  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
repairing  or  scrapping  an  article,  or  as  to  the  choice  of  mate- 
rial for  a  certain  purpose,  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  cost 
of  material,  and  yet  on  how  many  roads  do  we  flnd  the  fore- 
men unfamiliar  with  the  costs  of  material  and  often  making 
expensive  mistakes,  which  they  would  not  do  if  they  were 
better  posted.  Can  you  imagine  this  state  of  affairs  existing 
in  an  up-to-date  manufacturing  establishment?  Several  of  the 
more  progressive  railroad  shop  managements  appreciate  the 
importance  of  this  question,  and  on  one  large  system  the  cost 
of  each  article  Is  marked  on  the  bin  or  convenient  to  the 
place  in  which  it  is  kept  in  the  storehouse,  and  the  store- 
keeper marks  the  price  of  each  article  on  a  duplicate  of  the 
order  slip,  which  is  returned  with  the  material.  If  there  is 
any  question  in  the  mind  of  the  foi-eman  as  to  the  choice  of 
material,  and  often  either  one  of  two  materials  varying  widely 
in  price  will  give  equal  satisfaction,  or  if  he  is  in  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  repairing  or  scrapping  an  article,  he  can  read- 
ily get  complete  information  as  to  costs.  It  may  cost  some- 
thing to  keep  such  a  system  in  operation,  but  the  saving  to 
be  effected  undoubtedly  warrants  its  use. 


*  Illustrated  articles. 


In  this  Issue  is  shown  the  large  power  house  recently  fin- 
ished by  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  &  Long  Island  Railroad 
Company  at  Long  Island  City.    This  is  one  of  five  large  power 
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plants  whicli  within  the  next  few  years  will  furnish  electric 
current  to  handle  every  passenger  train  at  present  drawn  by 
steam  locomotives  on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  in  addition  to 
many  new  trains  which  will  enter  by  the  several  tunnels  now 
in  course  of  construction.  It  is  one  of  two  large  plants  which 
will  furnish  power  to  the  trains  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Conii)any  running  in  the  tunnels  from  Jersey  City  under  New 
York  to  Long  Island  City,  the  other  to  be  located  in  Jersey 
City;  and  it  will  also  ultimately  move  all  the  trains  in  the 
suburban  zone  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  part  of  which  are 
at  present  running  by  electricity,  obtaining  current  from  this 
plant.  In  fact,  the  completion  of  this  power  house  in  advance 
of  the  remainder  of  the  work  on  the  Pennsylvania's  extension 
was  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  requirements  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  Company.  The  extensive  electrification 
plans  of  the  three  large  railroad  companies  entering  New 
York  City  which,  with  the  attending  terminal  improvements, 
it  has  been  stated,  will  cost  more  than  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  are  familiar  to  most  railroad  men,  and  the 
completion  of  this,  the  first  finished  section  of  the  work,  is 
of  especial  interest.  Practically  all  other  parts  are  well  under 
way,  the  two  power  plants  and  several  sub-stations  of  the 
New  York  Central  are  approaching  completion,  the  plant  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  is  well  started,  and  the 
work  on  the  tunnels  and  terminals  of  the  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  the  line  and  new  terminal  of  the  New  York  Central, 
is  progressing  nicely. 


In  the  April  issue  we  presented  a  new  design  of  locomotive 
boiler  which,  as  a  correspondent  whose  communication  is  given 
in  this  issue  draws  attention  to,  is  practically  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  main  features  of  the  successful  Yarrow  type  of 
marine  boiler  into  a  locomotive  firebox  while  still  retaining 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  present  fire-box.  As  pointed 
out  in  the  communication,  many  of  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  the  Yarrow  design  have  been  eliminated  and  new  ar- 
rangements included  which  should  tend  to  make  it  a  better 
steam  generator  than  a  marine  boiler  of  the  same  size. 

It  is  pretty  generally  believed  that  a  square  foot  of  firebox 
healing  surface  is  at  least  five  times  as  valuable  for  evapor- 
ating purposes  as  the  same  average  area  in  the  flues,  in  which 
case  the  addition  of  over  500  sq.  ft.  in  the  very  hottest  part 
of  the  firebox  will  result  in  a  large  increase  in  the  capacity 
of  the  boiler.  However,  the  value  of  heating  surface  depends 
very  largely  on  the  rate  of  the  passage  of  water  over  it,  and 
if  proper  provision  is  not  made  to  get  the  water  to  and  from 
all  points,  its  value  decreases  very  rapidly.  This  feature  ha»; 
been  clearly  recognized  by  Mr.  Riegel,  and  an  arrangement  is 
made  which  will  not  only  provide  sufficient  circulation  through 
the  tubes,  but  will  improve  the  movement  across  a  greater 
l)art  of  the  side  sheets.  It  is  evident  from  an  Inspection  of 
the  drawings  of  this  boiler  that  the  flow  will  be  from  the  top 
of  the  baffle  plate  placed  30  ins.  ahead  of  the  flue  sheet,  down- 
ward and  backward  over  the  side  sheets,  up  the  back  head 
and  through  the  water  tubes.  This  gives  a  direct  circuit  which 
will  have  but  little  interference  from  eddy  currents,  except  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  side  sheets  where  there  is  room  for  the 
I)assage  of  two  currents.  Thus  with  a  larger  amount  of  heat- 
ing surface  located  to  the  best  advantage  and  provision  made 
for  free  circulation,  it  would  appear  as  if  a  boiler  of  this 
design  would  give  the  much  desired  increase  of  boiler  capac- 
ity without  any  great  addition  of  weight  or  clearance. 


PROMOTION  IN  RAILROAD  SERVICE. 


While  it  may  be  necessary  to  occasionally  inject  "new 
blood"  into  a  high  oflficial  position  on  a  railroad  it  ought, 
theoretically  at  least,  never  to  be  necessary  to  go  outside  of 
the  service  to  fill  any  subordinate  position,  and  the  day  is 
likely  to  come  when  railroads  will  adopt  the  policy  of  ad- 
vancing their  own  men  and  put  a  stop  to  this  too  prevalent 
system  of  going  outside  of  their  own  personnel  for  department 
heads  and  department  subordinate  officials.  On  some  roads 
the  policy  of  advancement  of  employees  has  already  become 


law,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  roads  retain 
their  men  and  lose  very  few  even  of  the  best  of  them.  This 
question  of  advancement  of  subordinates  reaches  the  funda- 
mentals of  organization  and  to  carry  out  such  a  plan  properly 
requires  improved  methods  of  ret-rtiiting  and  methods  of  keep- 
ing track  of  the  good  men,  which  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
ability.  A  scheme  of  advancement  from  the  ranks  necessarily 
includes  a  good  system  of  apprenticeship,  and  places  a 
premium  upon  the  finding  of  ability  among  the  "men"  to  be 
foremen  and  other  officials  of  the  grade  of  foremen. 

For  most  railroads  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  inaug- 
urate progressive  promotion  not  because  of  the  lack  of  ma- 
terial for  promotion,  but  because  of  the  lack  of  a  system 
which  makes  it  possible  for  ability  to  discover  itself.  As 
long  as  the  railroads  look  to  the  colleges  for  material  for 
officers  the  case  is  hopeless.  It  is  not  that  good  officers  are 
not  made  from  college  men  and  no  disparagement  to  the  col- 
lege men  is  intended  or  implied,  but  it  is  necessary  that  a 
premium  should  be  placed  upon  coming  up  through  the  ranks, 
whether  the  material  for  promotion  is  the  college  man  or 
not.  Some  one  has  said,  "Any  fool  may  go  through  college, 
but  it  takes  a  man  to  come  up  through  the  ranks."  The 
ideal  way  to  secure  the  necessary  educated  man  is  to  educate 
the  rank  and  file,  and  by  a  careful,  systematic  sifting,  educate 
a  few  with  a  view  of  becoming  officers  after  they  make  good. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  present  railroad  officer  requires 
a  knowledge  and  ability  which  are  generally  the  result  of 
long  experience,  and  the  railroads  cannot  look  for  the  supply 
of  officers  from  any  school  except  that  of  experience.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  details  is  the  primary  requisite  upon 
which  to  build  with  experience  and  education.  It  is  clear 
that  the  railroads  must  look  to  their  ranks  for  officers  1>oth 
high  and  low  if  the  standard  of  railway  service  is  to  be  lifted 
to  its  proper  height. 

To  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  future  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  a  surplus  of  competent  employees  and  subordinate 
officials  equal  to  any  possible  demand,  and,  this  may  be  done 
through  recruiting  and  apprenticeship,  whether  it  be  in  the 
office,  in  the  shop,  or  elsewhere.  To  secure  such  a  body  of 
men  as  material  for  future  promotion,  ambition  must  be 
cultivated,  accompanied  by  a  surety  of  advancement  as  a 
result  of  long  continued  conscientious  effort.  This  feeling 
of  ambition  can  be  completely  killed  by  turning  too  often  to 
men  outside  the  service  when  impoiant  positions  are  to  be 
filled.  ;■;-•:;- 

,.  Jn  the  army  outsiders  are  not  taken  in  to  fill  vacant  posi- 
tions and  to  suggest  such  a  possibility  in  military  matters 
seems  absurd.  To  obtain  good  men  it  is  necessary  that  the 
service  should  be  attractive  and  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
if  ambition  is  not  stimulated.  Something  besides  mere  per- 
manence of  employment  is  needed.  A  surety  of  something 
better  in  the  future  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Bright  and  in- 
telligept  young  men  will  turn  away  from  railroad  service 
unless  they  can  see  advancement  held  out  as  a  reward.  Th"' 
keynote  for  the  right  sort  of  an  organization  is  encourage- 
ment, and  he  who  complains  that  of  his  thousands  of  em- 
jiloyees  there  is  not  one  capable  of  promotion  to  fill  any  pos- 
.'^ible  vacancy  only  reveals  his  incompetence.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  every  one  to  be  promoted,  biit  an  officer  who  dis- 
regards his  own  staff  and  rank  and  file  and  offers  an  attrac- 
tive position  to  an  outsider  loses  an  opportunity  to  promote 
that  loyalty  and  voluntary  endeavor  among  his  subordinates, 
which  are  neces.sary  to  his  own  success,  and  which  cannot 
safely  be  violated.  Promotion  always  reveals  some  sore- 
heads, but  it  is  better  to  have  a  few  of  these  rather  than  to 
deaden  the  whole  mass  of  employees. 

Progress  in  a  large  organization  is  necessarily  slow,  and  it 
is  better  that  it  should  be  slow  as  slow  growth  is  most  likely 
to  be  permanent.  Railroads  which  are  to  stand  in  the  lead 
in  the  long  run  are  those  upon  which  this  principle  of  pro- 
motion within  the  service  is  appreciated  and  is  made  a  part  o^ 
the  written  and  unwritten  law. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


SAFETY  DEVICE  IN  ENGINE  CAB. 


To  the  Editor: 

Having  read  rt-o-ntly  of  several  wrocks  on  our  railroads  caused 
by  tiie  engineer  hcins  hurt  or  killed  while  on  the  engine,  without 
tlie   knowle<lge   of   the   fireman.    I   enclose   herewith   a   sketch   of   a 


\         X 
\         X 


device,  whereby  the  lirenian  and  engineer  can  see  each  other,  while 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  cab. 

As  shown,  a  mirror  is  placed  in  the  roof  of  the  cab,  enabling 
the  men  to  see  over  the  boiler  head,  even  when  same  nearly 
touches  the  roof.  A  polished  sti»el  jdate  would  serve  the  purpose 
equally  well. 

Hugh  G.  P.outell. 


CONVENIENT  METHOD  OF  VALVE  SETTING. 


To  the  Editor: 

In  reading  the  article  in  your  March  number  iAmeuican 
Engineek,  page,  IIG,  entitled  "A  convenient  metho<l  of  valve 
setting."  I  fiiul  that  the  writer  has  omitted  a  very  important 
I>oint,  and  that  is  that  the  prick  punch  mark  on  eccentric  strap 
must  have  a  standard  and  positive  location.  There  is  a  criticism 
of  this  meth(Ml.  In  case  the  strap  gels  broken  and  the  llaiiges 
are  broken  you  lase  yout  point  and  it  is  impossible  to  adjust  ytuir 
blade  on  a  new  strap  without  running  (he  valve  over.  For  sev- 
eral years  I  have  used  a  "Hook"  tram  for  this  work  and  it  over- 
comes the  above.  The  tram  is  constructed  with  a  hook  on  one 
end  and  the  ordinary  square  bend  on  the  other  end.  When  it  is 
desired  to  change  a  blade  from  one  strap  to  another,  place  the 
hook  end  inside  the  .strap  on  the  wearing  siirfae-e,  and  scrilK?  a 
line  on  the  blade  before  loosening  any  bolts.  When  blade  is 
fastened  to  now  strap  set  it  so  that  tram  i>oint  <ou)es  on  tin- 
mark,  and  you  have  the  «orrtvt  Icuglh  of  blades  as  you  have  the 
p<»siiive  length  from  wearing  surfa<e  of  strap. 

Your  triily. 

New  Ilavin.  Conn.  A.    L.    HnnK::Ts. 


To  till-  Kdltitr: — In  ili.-  .Mar<  li  issue  of  your  journal  I  noticed 
ail  artich?  entith'd  "(Jonvenii-nt  Method  of  Valve  Setting."  This 
metlxHl  would  Im'  s;itisfa<-t()ry  only  in  cas»'  the  wearing  surface  of 
the  eccentric  strap  iwver  changed  or  the  bla<Ies  had  never  been 
altered  in  the  roundhouse  previ<nis  to  the  breaking  of  the  stra)). 
Now.  it  is  very  evident,  the  former  ehanges  in  proportion  to  the 
length   of  time  the  engine  lui.v  run  and   very   fietinciii  ly   the   blades 
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are  altered.  In  my  exiierii-nce  I  have  found  that  an  engine  is 
not  out  of  the  back  shop  long  before  the  rouudlious.-  men  liml  it 
ne<e.st*iiry  to  make  .some  ciianges  in  the  bhuh's  to  keep  the  engine 
.square.  The  valves  might  have  been  i.erftvtly  sq\iare  when  leaving 
tlie  shop,  but  after  bi'ing  broken  in  and  running  a  few  trips  would 
show  out. 

In  my  roundhouse  experience  I   have  had  a  good  many  broken 
straps  to  change,  and  the  best  tram  I  have  ever  seen,  for  the  pur- 


pose of  setting  the  blade  at  the  right  length,  is  the  one  shown 
in  the  sketch  I  enclose.  The  old  strap  and  blade  are  taken  down 
together  and  point  "A"  of  the  tram  placed  on  the  wearing  surface 
of  the  strap  about  in  line  with  the  centre  of  the  blade;  with  iwint 
*'I{"  scribe  a  point  on  the  blade.  Disconnect  the  blade  from  the 
broken  strap  and  substitute  the  new  one.  Place  point  "A"  of  the 
tram  on  the  wearing  surface  of  the  new  strap  in  line  with  the 
<-enlre  of  the  blade  and  move  the  blade  until  point  "14"  coincides 
with  the  mark  nuule  by  the  tram  before.  Secure  the  blade  in  that 
Ix>sition  and  you  can  be  sure  it  is  exactly  the  same  length  as  be- 
fore, I  have  never  had  a  strap  to  change  yet  where  I  could  not 
u.se  this  tram.  It  does  not  need  to  Ik?  a  standard  length,  as  any 
convenient  length  will  answer  the  puri>ose.  F.  A.  Daii.ev. 

Sedalia,   Mo. 


RIEGEL  WATER  TUBE  BOILER. 


To  the  Editor: 

Itfferring  to  the  Itiegel  design  of  locomotive  boiler  shown  on 
I>jige  VM  in  your  A|)ril  issue,  it  .seems  to  me  that  the  main  idea 
admirably  provides  exactly  what  we  have  been  requiring  with  the 
wide  firebox,  and  that  any  advei-se  criticism  would  be  more  justly 
directed  to  an  indisiwsition  to  at  lea.st  make  trial  of  it  than  to 
design  itself.  Aside  from  the  simple  and  practical  manner  in 
which  the  necessary  additional  firelKJX  heating  surface  is  supplied, 
I  am  considerably  impres.sed  with  the  idea  of  converting  the  sides 
of  the  mtul  ring  into  easily  opened  mud  drums.  This  also  enables 
the  rapid  interior  incrustation  of  the  water  tubes  to  be  easily 
taken  tare  of  by  ordinary  turbine  cleaner.s.  Also,  these  tubes  will 
ai)parently  provide  that  increased  rapidity  of  circulation,  whose 
lack  in  the  present  designs  is  so  much  deplored.  In  this  connec- 
tion, however,  I  am  impelled  to  oppose  the  designer's  idea  of  plac- 
ing a  circulation  bafBing  sheet  in  ahead  of  the  tube  sheet,  in  fact. 
I  believe  such  an  obstacle  would  ruin  the  boiler.  In  view  of  the 
large  amount  of  water  whith  would  have  to  (low  to  the  water 
pockets  it  would  seem  as  if  a  wider  throat  wouUl  be  desirable. 
It  also  occurs  to  me  that  the  disttirbance  of  the  wagon-top  surface 
could  be  avoided,  while,  j'ct  providing  the  necessary  sui>i)ort  to 
both  the  wagon-top  and  the  staying  cylinder.  The  brick  arch 
seems  a  little  awkward— in  line  with  recent  Northern  Pacific  ex- 
perience, possibly  the  addition  of  a  combustion  chamber  would 
enable  a  nicer  arch  arrangemeut. 

\s  stated,  however,  these  objections  are  minor  details,  which 
could  be  left  to  individual  preferences,  the  main  idea  is  the  thing 
and  it  looks  (o  the  writer  as  if  .Mr.  liiegel  has  hit  what  we  have 
been  looking  for. 

WESTEItX. 


To  the  Editor: 

.My  exiM?rience  with  Yarrow  type  water-tube  boilers  in  marine 
service  and  locomotive  type  boilers  in  railroad  service,  indicates 
that  the  design  of  water-tube  locomotive  boiler  shown  in  your 
.\pril  i.ssup  has  the  good  features  and  lacks  many  of  the  bad 
features  of  both  types.  The  water-tidie  portion  is  precisely  the 
i<leii   of  (he  Yarrow  type. 

This  (ype  of  Iniiler  for  marine  ."-ervice  is  usually  made  with  '^ 
1-in.  tulx's  placed  in  live  ranks  and  very  close  together,  their 
heating  surface  being  far  greater  than  normal  conditi(Uis  re- 
quire. This  is  necessary  becaiusf  the  only  way  to  remove  an  in- 
side failed  tube  is  to  cut  out  and  plug  good  tuln'S  till  the  sjiiit 
one  is  reached,  working  froiu  the  grate  side.  Most  water-tube 
boilers  are  subject  to  this  destruction  of  healing  surface.  The 
water  iKM-ket  nuid-ring  of  the  Uiegel  iMtiler  itr«»vides  access  to  the 
lower  ends  of  the  tubes,  which  is  an  impossibility  in  regular 
Yarrow  boilers,  and  will  allow  tubes  to  Ik?  tightened  or  replaced 
iiLstead  of  plugged.  The  staying  rilis  in  the  mud-ring  need  to 
lie  mostly  holes,  t<)  allow  for  a  very  high  circulation  of  water  to 
sujtpiy  the  tubes  and  prevent  burning  tlicui. 

Much  troidde  is  given  by  i-tntt  and  clinkers  forming  among  the 
close  Yarrow  tulM-s.  This  is  so  great  (hat  a  steam  jet  blown 
every  watch,  and  a  crooked  saw  to  cut  diukers  out  at  every  shut- 
(l<»wn  are  necessary  to  keep  the  boiler  in  .service,  these  troubles 
wid  1k'  avoided  by  tin?  large  tulM's  aiul  wider  spacing  in  the  Kiegel 
boiler.  The  advantage  of  the  original  idea  of  the  Yarrow  tyiK\ 
i.  e..  a  straight  tube,  is  herein  well  exemplilied. 

The  staying  cylinder  placed  above  the  crown  sheet  should  act  as 
a   gcKxl  baffle,   keei)ing   water  well  away   from   the  main  current  of 
steam   which   will   pass   from   the   tubes  to   the  dome.     There  is  a. 
]>ossibility.  however,  that  it  will  act  as  a  pipe  conveyer,  and  carry 
all    the   water   onward    with    the   steam.      Yarrow    boilers    usually 
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Itriine  badly  n(  lowor  power,  ;ind  give  no  trouble  when  foireil 
hard.  Tlio  hr'wk  airli  ought  to  bo  a  wall  at  the  front  of  the 
water-tubes,  forcing  UK«t  of  the  ga^.o.s  among  tlieui.  Tlie  nietliotl 
of  supporting  the  inrlined  form  of  arch  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion is  not  clear. 

1  have  only  c-ondemnation  for  the  told  water  dam,  placed  ahead 
of  (he  Hue  sheet.  The  lower  flues  will  la'  continually  ehillod  an<l 
leak  incessantly.  lietler  put  the  water  supply  in  such  a  way  as 
to  help  the  circulation,  not  hinder  it.  With  that  removed  the 
circulation  in  this  boiler  should  prove  to  be  much  better  than  any 
other  locomotive  boiler  1  have  ever  .seen  design«'d.  Expansion  .should 
cau.sc  little  or  no  trouble,  for  the  coustruetiou  is  very  simple  and 

very  accessible.  ■.■'y\-'^)J  ■'■'-'.  ':'■:'■'  V--'^  ■:•'•. -;/. 

1  hope  we  shall  see  a  boiier  of  this  type  tried,  for  it  appears 
to  be  a  long  stei»  forward,  and  in  a  direction  where  improvement 
is   iiiiich    needed 

Paul  K.    BiwiOKS. 

New  York. 


IMPROVING  RAILROAD  SHOP  EFFICIENCY. 


By  Chabucs  Coleman. 


GENERAL  FOREMEN'S  CONVfiNTION. 


To  the  Editor: 

A  ;stii(ly  of  the  program  of  the  International  Kailway  General 
Foremen's  Association  convention  (.see  page  IfM)  of  this  issue), 
to  be  held  at  St.  I»uis  (he  early  part  of  May,  suggests  that  the 
value  of  the  association  couhl  possibly  be  very  greatly  increased 
if  more  of  (he  subjects  to  be  considered  were  more  intimately 
concerned  with  the  work  of  th»  foremen.  As  (he  a.s.socia(ion  is 
made  up  of  superintenden(s  of  yhoi)s,  general  foremen,  divi.sion 
foremen,  machine  foreuieii,  rottndhouse  foremen  and  (heir  assist- 
ants, (he  consideration  of  such  questions  as  electricity  versus 
steam  as  a  motive  power,  electricity  versus  oil  for  lieadlights  and 
the  pooling  of  engines  seems  to  be  a  li((le  out  of  place,  especially 
when  we  consider  (he  many  serious  probleiius  whicii  confront  (he 
shop  and  roundliouse  foreman  in  their  efforts  to  secure  grea(«r 
elliciency    and    increased  out|)ut. 

The  ]»rogress  which  has  been  made  in  shop  eciuiimient,  operation 
and  (Mganization  during  the  past  few  years,  (lie  marked  increase 
in  the  size  and  capacity  of  locomotives  and  cars,  and  the  fa*! 
I'l-tt  the  larger  lo«omotives  and  the  changes  in  the  method  of 
oi»era(ing  trains  has  made  it  net-essary  to  radically  chang«>  round- 
litfuse  design,  operation,  organization  and  etiuipment  would  suggest 
iliai  the  time  of  the  convendon,  whicli  will  necessarily  be  limi(ed, 
could  be  much  more  i»roli(ably  si)eut  in  discussing  subjects  con- 
cerned with  (hese  features  rather  than  subjects  which  come  out- 
side the  jurisdiction  of  the  foremen,  and  properly  come  within  the 
scope  of  other  organizations. 

There  is  hardly  a  more  important  <]'i('siiun  bt-fore  the  railroad 
nu'chanical  departments  to-day  than  that  of  shop  organization 
and  operation.  Magnificent  and  extensive  shoi>s  have  been  built 
and  etjuipped  with  the  latest  design  of  machinery,  and.  when 
placed  in  operation  have  made  a  comparatively  poor  showing,  an<l. 
(hen  catne  the  realization  that  the  larger  plant  required  a  different 
and  more  perfect  kind  of  organization  (han  Mie  older  and  smaller 
ones.  The  master  mechanic  who  has  iindi'"  his  ju''isdic(iou  a  larg*? 
shop  in  connection  with  his  work  over  a  division  of  ]."»(>  miles 
or  so,  is  fast  disappearing,  and  in  his  place  we  find  a  .shc»p  suj.  t- 
inteiident  who  devotes  his  eiKire  lime  to  (h-  shop  and  reports 
direitly  to  the  head  of  the  motive  power  d-.partment,  and  a 
leasier  mechanic  who  looks  after  llie  division  ami  has  nothing 
1.1  do  with  the  sliop.  It  is  surprising  that  some  phase  of  this 
]troblem  of  organization  does  not  find  a  place  oti  the  prognun. 

'I'iii'u  theie  arc  the  all  important  subjects  of  piece  work;  the 
individual  eflort  method  of  prolit  sharing  and  (he  premium  plan. 
The  foremen  shouUI  consider  (lu'.se  s.vs(ems  and  the  nietlmd  of 
their  introduction.  It  is  all  imiN>rtant  that  he  1k'  jterfeclly 
familiar  with  them,  for,  while  in  many  ca.ses  it  may  not  Im-  in  his 
power  to  decide  upon  their  introduction,  yet  (heir  succes-  afli'r 
ini  Kxluction  is  largely  de[>endeut  upon  him. 

There  are  many  other  impor(an(  (|ueslions  which  might  be  con- 
sidered such,  for  instance,  as  sin-cial  jigs,  mandrels.  lof)l.«;,  etc., 
to  imjuove  (he  shop  priNluction;  .special  t<»ols  for  roundhouse  work. 
sho|)  schedules,  improved  mctluxls  of  handling  work,  (he  relation 
of  the  .shop  foremen  to  the  store  dei>ar(mcn(,  (he  care  of  belts, 
use  of  high-speed  steel,  the  requirements  of  various  machine  toiiLs 
as  regards  variable  speed,  and  a  hundre<l  others  more  or  less 
impor(an(. 

This  comnumicadon  is  not  intended  as  a  criticism  but  rather 
a  suggestion.  Tlie  as.sociation  can  reatlily  make  it.self  exceedingly 
valuable,  and.  indeed,  is  doing  remarkably  well  considering  (he 
short  time  it  has  been  in  existence.  It  should  be  loyally  supiK^ried 
by  all  (hose  who  arc  eligible  to  membership 

A.    FOUEMAN. 


Reduction  in  the  cost  of  repairs  without  impairing  the 
efficiency  of  the  locomotive  will  be  considered  from  the  shop 
viewpoint  only,  and  this  will,  of  course,  not  include  outside 
conditions,  which  cause  excessive  repairs,  such  as  bad  water, 
overloading,  pooling,  double-heading,  delay  on  sidetracks,  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  neglect  of  running  repairs. 

In  order  to  successfully  reduce  the  cost  of  repairs  it  is  im- 
portant that  those  in  charge  should  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  cost  of  making  the  repairs  and  the  cost  of  material 
entering  into  them,  and  this  data,  if  possible,  should  be  known 
for  each  operation.  To  this  end  duplicate  work  should  be 
done  on  shop  orders  and  costs  should  be  furnished  as  quickly 
as  possible,  so  that  the  output  of  the  machine  tools  and  the 
cost  of  manufacture  may  be  closely  followed  and  a  check  can 
be  kept  on  the  storekeeping  department  in  charging  out  mate- 
rial. Every  facility  should  be  given  those  interested  to  obtain 
information  concerning  costs.  Where  the  material  is  manu- 
factured at  both  the  main  and  the  smaller  shops,  price  lists 
for  doing  the  work  at  the  main  shoi)s  should  be  sent  out  fre- 
quently to  the  other  shops  for  comparison. 

Where  manufacturing  is  done  at  different  points  on  the  road 
it  is  advisable  to  specify  certain  kinds  of  work  which  are 
to  be  done  at  each  point  in  order  to  save  the  duplicating  of 
expensive  machinery  and  small  tools,  and  also  because  the 
manufacture  of  articles  in  large  quantities  makes  it  possible 
to  give  more  thought  to  the  making  of  special  tools  and  jigs 
and  the  cost  of  nianufacture  can  thus  be  materially  decreased. 
It  also  makes  i>osssible  the  use  of  turret  and  automatic  ma- 
chinery where  their  cost  would  lie  prohibitive  if  the  same 
class  of  work  was  done  in  each  of  the  shops  and  the  machines 
were  in  use  only  a  small  i>ortion  of  the  time.  New  n)a- 
chineiy  should  never  lie  purchased  unless  it  can  be  clearly 
shown  that  the  improve*!  output  will  more  than  offset  the 
interest  on  the  capital  invested. 

The  importance  of  standardizing  work  and  the  use  of  jigs 
cannot  be  overestimated.  This  applies  to  the  boiler  shoi»  and 
other  work  as  well  as  to  the  machine  shop.  There  is  no  reason 
why  holes  in  the  flue,  door  and  side  sheets  of  (he  fireliox 
should  not  be  made  interchangeable  as  easily  as  are  guides 
or  crossheads.  The  use  of  jigs  saves  time  both  in  (he  laying 
out  and  machining,  and  in  many  cases  there  will  be  a  <-on- 
siderable  saving  in  ma(erial.  The  judicious  use  of  templa(cs 
and  jigs  makes  possible  a  saving  of  one-half  (he  time  in  laying; 
out  in  a  boiler  shop  and  more  accurate  results  are  obtained. 

So  much  has  been  said  concerning  rapid  production  and 
high-speed  steel  that  little  can  be  added  except  that  it  is 
important  that  the  outjjut  of  the  smaller  machines  be  not 
neglected  while  records  are  being  made  on  the  larger  tocls, 
such  as  wheel  lathes,  milling  machines,  etc.  Much  can  be 
gained  by  improving  the  chucking  and  setting  facilities,  and 
15  minutes  saved  in  this  way  is  as  vahiable  as  that  mu<h  time 
saved  in  tearing  off  the  material  with  high-speed  tO(ds  and 
it  results  in  less  damage  to  (he  machinety. 

The  unnecessary  handling  of  material  i<  often  lost  si.t;ht 
of  and  care  should  be  taken  in  locating  new  machinery  lo 
riupiiie  a  ntinimum  atnotint  of  handling  of  material.  M  i.< 
s*;inctinies  good  policy  (o  move  a  machine  already  plated,  in 
order  to  do  away  wi(h  unne<-essary  tru«-king  or  handling.  A 
piece  of  iron  cannot  even  be  picked  off  the  floor  without  a*i<l 
in.g  to  its  cost. 

Co-operation  an*l  good  feeling  between  the  different  fore- 
men is  absolutely  esssential,  and  this  is  also  true  in  regard 
to  (he  men.  All  promises  should  be  kept  and  contracts  should 
be  lived  up  to.  As  a  rule  there  need  be  no  fri<-tion  and  labor 
trouble  if  the  men  are  treated  fairly.  The  old  adage  "like 
master  like  man"  still  holds  good. 

Suggestions  for  the  good  of  the  service  should  be  given 
respectful  attention,  and  if  adoi)ted  the  party  making  (hem 
should  at  least  be  given  credit.     Opportunity  should  be  given 
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the  foremen  to  visit  other  shops  and  see  what  other  people 
are  doing. 

Co-operation  between  the  mechanical  and  the  storekeeping 
department  and  advising  with  the  storekeeper  in  regard  to 
l)resent  and  anticipated  future  needs  will  result  in  the  saving 
of  money  for  the  company  and  avoid  many  vexatious  delays. 
Notice  should  be  given  to  the  shop  superintendent  or  master 
mechanic  of  the  engines  which  are  expected  to  come  in  during 
the  next  60  or  90  days,  and  as  far  as  possible  a  memorandum 
of  the  new  material  which  will  be  required.  In  this  way  the 
amount  of  stock  necessary  to  be  carried  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  It  is  also  advisable  for  a  capable  representative 
of  the  mechanical  department  to  go  through  the  stock  at  in- 
tervals with  the  storekeeper  and  cut  out  all  obsolete  material. 

The  question  of  patterns  requires  close  study  in  order  to 
avoid  carrying  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  extra  material 


in  the  storehouse  and  also  of  having  to  remove  an  unreason- 
able amount  of  stock  in  the  machines.  A  certain  road  with 
1,400  engines  has  five  eccentric  patterns,  while  another  road 
with  J50  engines  has  about  25  eccentric  patterns. 

A  good  idea  in  use  on  one  large  system  is  that  whenever  a 
tool  is  gotten  out  and  is  a  pronounced  success,  blue  prints  are 
sent  to  headquarters  and  it  is  incorporated  in  a  blue  print 
book  of  special  tools  and  sent  to  all  points  on  the  system. 

A  thorough  examination  should  be  made  of  all  engines  com- 
ing to  the  shop  for  repairs,  and  no  engine  should  be  taken 
into  the  shop  until  all  necessary  material  is  on  hand.  In  or- 
der to  reduce  the  average  pit  hours  per  engine  to  a  minimum 
those  in  charge  should  have  the  necessary  authority,  sufficient 
superintendence  should  be  allowed,  and  the  shop  force  should 
be  properly  organized,  and,  of  course,  in  addition  the  shop 
should  be  fairly  equipped  for  doing  the  work. 


SINGLE  PHASE  ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVE. 


New   York,    Nkw    Haven   &   H.mmfoud   R.    R. 


The  present  plans  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad  Company  contemplate  the  electrical  operation 
of  its  main  line  between  New  York  City  and  Stamford,  Conn., 
a  distance  of  over  33  miles.  That  portion  of  the  railroad 
which  lies  between  the  Grand  Central  Station  and  Wood- 
lawn,  N.  Y.,  utilizes  the  tracks  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  elec- 


The  locomotives  for  use  under  these  conditions  must  neces- 
sarily be  capable  of  operation  both  by  alternating  and  direct 
current,  and  be  equipped  with  collectors  for  taking  current 
from  a  trolley  or  third  rail,  either  with  an  under  contact,  as 
will  be  used  on  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  or  an  over  con- 
tact, as  will  be  used  in  certain  small  stretches  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad.  Locomotives  fulfilling  these  requirements 
and  capable  of  handling  a  200-ton  train  in  local  service  on  a 
schedule  speed  of  2G  miles  per  hour  with  stops  averaging 
about  two  miles  apart,  or  a  2.'>0-ton  train  on  through  service 
at  a  maximum  speed  of  GO  miles  per  hour,  are  being  built 
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trical  zone  of  that  comi)any.  On  this  section  of  about  13 
miles  the  New  Haven  trains  will  be  operated  by  the  direct  ■ 
i'urrent  third  rail  system  there  installed,  but  between  Wood- 
lawn  and  Stamford  the  road  will  be  equipped  to  use  single 
phase  alternating  current,  and  the  trains  will  be  operated  by 
electric  lo<-omotives  which  take  current  from  an  overhead 
trolley  line. 


by  the  Wcstinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company. 
When  it  is  desired  to  handle  heavier  trains  than  mentioned 
above,  two  or  more  locomotives  can  be  connected  together  and 
operated  as  one  unit.  Each  locomotive  measures  36  ft.  4  ins. 
over  bumpers,  and  weighs  approximately  85  tons.  They  arc, 
as  can  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  mounted  on  two  trucks,  each 
having  four  62-in.  driving  wheels. 
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The  frame,  trucks  and  cab  of  the  locomotive  were  built  by 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Company,  and  the  electrical  equip- 
ment complete  by  the  Westinghouse  Company. 

Fba.mks.— The  main  frame  of  the  locomotive  through  which 
the  drawbar  pull  is  transmitted  to  the  trucks  is  of  very  strong 
and  stiff  construction,  being  built  up  of  standard  section  steel 
members  thoroughly  braced  and  reinforced.     It  is  set  low  in 


SINGLE  PHASE  ELECTBIC   LOCOMOTIVE. — VIEW   OF  DBIVIXG    TBUCK,    WITH   MOTOBS   BEMOVED, 


order  to  get  as  near  a  direct  pull  from  the  coupler  to  the 
truck  as  possible.  The  side  sills  are  heavy  channels  placed 
outside  the  wheels,  and  are  rigidly  tied  together  by  heavy 
end  sills  and  transoms,  also  of  channels.  The  whole  struc- 
ture is  braced  by  the  steel  floor  and  heavy  gusset  plates  wher- 
ever needed.  The  pull  to  the  frame  is  transmitted  from  the 
trucks  through  center  pins. 

The  cab  is  formed  of  steel  plates  mounted  on  a  framework 
of  Z  bars,  and  has  windows  and  doors,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. 

Tki  c'KS. — Each  of  the  trucks,  as  above  mentioned,  is  mount- 
ed on  two  pairs  of  G2-iu.  driving  wheels  with  outside  journals. 
Side  frames  of  forged  steel  with  pedestals  for  the  journal 
boxes  are  placed  outside  the  driving  wheels,  and  connected  to- 
gether at  the  center  by  a  very  heavy  pressed  steel  bolster, 
which  carries  the  center  plate.  These  bolsters  are  made  wide 
and  deep,  and  have  an  extra  width  of  bearing  at  the  side 
frames,  to  which  they  are  securely  fastened.  The  ends  of  the 
side  frames,  which  extend  beyond  the  wheels,  are  cross  con- 
nected by  steel  plates,  thus  making  a  rigid  and  strong  truck 
frame  of  simple  design.  The  bolsters  are  30  ins.  wide  at  the 
center  plate  and  nearly  60  ins.  wide  at  the  side  frames.  The 
pedestals  are  provided  with  shoes  and  wedges,  and  carry  a 
modified  design  of  M.  C.  B.  journal  boxes.  The  centre  plate  is 
IS  ins.  in  diameter,  and  special  provision  is  made  for  lubri- 
cating both  pin  and  bearing.  The  weight  is  carried  from  the 
frame  to  the  wheels  by  semi-elliptical  springs  on  top  of  the 
frame  over  each  journal  box,  which  are  equalized  together  at 
the  inner  ends  by  a  cast-steel  equalizing  bar,  which  has  coi. 
spring.s  at  either  end  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium. 

Each  truck  carries  two  motors  of  the  compensating  gearless 
type,  wound  for  235  volts  alternating  and  275-300  volts  direct, 
which  have  a  nominal  rated  output  of  250  h.p.  each,  therefore 
giving  the  locomotive  a  total  hourly  rating  of  1,000  h.p.,  or  a 
continuous  operating  capacity  of  800  h.p.  The  motors  are 
carried  on  a  quill  which  surrounds  the  driving  axle,  but  does 
not  bear  upon  it.  This  quill,  on  which  the  armature  is  car- 
ried direct  and  the  field  through  bearings,  has  %-in.  clear- 
ance "around  the  axle,  and  is  connected  to  each  driving  wheel 
by  seven  pins  projecting  from  the  flange  of  the  quill  on 
either  end,  which  fit  into  corresponding  pockets  formed  in  the 
hub  of  the  wheel.  These  pins  do  not  fit  the  pockets  in  the 
wheel  center,  there  being  a  clearance  left  for  the  insertion 
of  helical  steel  springs,  which  are  wound  with  their  turns 


progressively  eccentric.  These  springs  fit  between  two  steel 
bushings,  one  of  which  slips  over  the  pin  on  the  quill  and  the 
other  fits  inside  of  the  pocket  in  the  wheel  center.  These 
springs  are  under  compression,  both  longitudinally  and  hori- 
zontally, so  that  at  all  times  they  fill  the  pockets  in  the  wheel 
but  permit  a  lateral  motion.  By  this  method  all  of  the 
power  from  the  motor  is  transmitted  to  the  wheels  through 
..^•<--  ,  a      yielding     connection.       The 

weight  of  the  motor  is  carried 
on  a  frame,  which  passes  around 
the  wheels  and  over  the  side 
frames,  and  rests  directly  upon 
the  journal  box  spring  bearing, 
as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration of  the  truck.  Each 
frame  carries  four  long  bolts, 
which  receive  the  weight  of  the 
motor  through  a  heavy  coil 
.spring  at  their  lower  ends.  The 
torque  of  the  motor  is  resisted 
by  heavy  parallel  rods,  which 
anchor  the  motor  frame  to  the 
truck  above. and  below  the  axle, 
and  permit  a  vertical  or  side 
motion  of  the  motor,  but  prevent 
excessive  strains  from  coming 
onto  the  driving  springs.  If 
these  springs  are  compressed 
--■  i'.^^  more  than   %   in.  by  the  heavy 

centrifugal  force  exerted  by  the  motors  when  rounding  curves 
the  force  is  taken  up  by  noses  on  the  motor  frame,  which  fit 
into  corresponding  recesses  in  the  cross  ties  between  the  side 
frames  of  the  locomotive. 

This  methpd  of  motor  suspension  removes  all  dead  weight 
from  the  axle  and  makes  all  parts  of  the  locomotive,  with  the 
exception  of  the  driving  wheels,  axles  and  journal  boxes,  sup- 
ported by  springs.  The  motors  are  arranged  for  ventilation 
by  a  forced  circulation  of  air,  which  enters  under  pressure, 
is  distributed  throughout  the  motor  and  escapes  through  per- 
forated covers.  This  air  is  taken  from  the  inside  of  the  cab 
and  forced  through  conduits  In  the  frame  and  conducted  to 
openings  in  the  motor  casing  by  flexible  conne<tions.  This 
forced  ventilation  has  the  advantage  of  not  only  keeping  the 


SIXCLE    PHASE    ELECTBIC    LOCOMOTIVE. — VIEW    <H      ItitlVEB    WHEELS. 
WITH    ARMATIBE    ATTACHED. 

motor  cool,  but  also  prevents  any  dust  or  dirt  collecting  on 
the  motor  parts,  since  the  circulation  is  always  outward. 

CiBKENT  Collection. — The  location  of  the  shoes  for  collect- 
ing current  from  the  third  rail  shows  clearly  in  the  illustra- 
tion, as  does  also  the  pantograph  arrangement  for  collecting 
the  alternating  current  from  the  trolley  wire.  These  col- 
lectors, of  which  there  are  two  on  each  locomotive,  are  of  the 
bow  type,  and  each  has  a  capacity  sufficient  to  carry  the  tqtal 
current  required  by  the  locomotive  under  average  conditions. 
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They  are  pueuuiatii-ally  operated,  aad  can  be  raised  and  low- 
ered by  the  driver  from  the  inside  of  the  cab. 

C«».\TKoL. — The  eurrent  is  brought  in  from  the  trolley  at 
11,(K)U  volts  to  the  auto  transformers,  the  secondary  windings 
of  which  are  tai>i>ed  at  si::  different  points  giving  six  alter- 
nating current  voltages,  or  running  poinls.  There  are  also  a 
small  number  of  midway  steps,  which  are  used  only  in  pass- 
ing between  working  notches  on  the  controller.  Thus  in 
operating  on  the  alternating  cu:rent  system  no  resistance  is 
introduced  except  a  small  amount  constituting  a  i)reventative 
device  to  diminish  the  short  circuiting  effect  when  changing 
from  one  transformer  contact  to  another.  The  current  is  car- 
ried throu.gh  the  pro|»er  safety  devices  directly  from  the  con- 
troller to  the  motors,  which  are  connected  in  parallel.  For 
operating  on  direct  current  the  motors  are  connected  in  the 
ordinary  series  parallel  manner  through  resistance.  A  new 
feature  in  this  control  has  beeu  introduced,  permitting  several 
efficient  running  points  to  be  obtained  between  the  point 
of  disconnecting  tht  series  connection  and  going  into  multiple 
as  it  is  ordinarily  arranged,  by  the  shunting  of  the  fields. 
This  can  be  done  on  this  type  of  motor  without  impairment 
of  commutation. 
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Two  auto  transformers  are  placed  in  each  locomotive,  whi<h 
are  connected  in  i)arallel  across  the  high  voltage,  but  have 
the  low  voltage  side  of  each  connected  to  a  different  pair  of 
motors  through  a  .separate  control.  The  main  controllers  are 
of  the  elettro  pneumatic  unit  switch  type,  operated  from  a 
master  controller  at  each  end  of  the  cab.  This  system  is  ar 
ranged  for  multi|>le  unit  service,  so  that  two  or  more  locomo- 
tives can  be  coupled  and  handled  by  a  single  driver. 

•The  master  controller  is  of  the  drum  type,  and  is  operated 
by  a  horizontal  lever,  which  moves  through  an  arc  of  about 
<JU  deg.,  with  notches  and  latch  wheel  to  define  the  different 
liositions.  The  reversing  is  accomplished  by  a  separate  han- 
dle which  interlocks  with  the  main  lever. 

There  is  also  included  in  the  equipment  two  air  com|)ressors 
driven  by  ntotors,  which  can  be  operated  on  either  alter- 
nating or  direct  current,  for  furnishing  air  for  braking  power; 
two  blowers,  driven  by  smaller  motors,  which  furnish  the  air 
to  the  transformers,  motors  and  rheostats,  and  a  steam  gen- 
erator for  supplying  heat  to  the  railway  coaches.  Also  a  com- 
plete Westinghouse  air  brake  equipment  and  signal  apparatus, 
automatic  bell  ringers,  air  whistles,  sanding  apparatus,  etc. 

Thirty-five  of  these  locomotives  are  being  built,  the  first  one 
of  which  has  been  given  a  very  thorough  test  under  all  oi)er- 
ating  conditions,  and  has  shown  itself  capable  of  accelerating 
a  20<»-ton  train  at  a  rate  of  one-half  mile  per  hour  per  second, 
and  has  been  oi)erated  on  an  unfavorable  track  at  speeds  of 
GO  miles  per  hour. 


Railroad  Club  Aids  Sax  Fr-wtlsco. — At  the  Ai)ril  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  $1.0(iO  was  donated  from 
the  club  treasury  for  the  relief  of  suffering  in  San  Francisco. 
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CASOI.iNK    MOTOR    C.\K    NO.     ( 

GASOLINE  MOTOR  CAR  NO.  7. 


Union  Pacific  Rah. road. 


Siuce  finishing  motor  car  No.  2,  which  was  illusi rated  and 
described  in  this  joninal  Noven?ber,  190.".,  page  42U,  the  I'nion 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  built  five  more  cars  on  the 
same  general  designs,  four  of  which  are  in  regular  service. 

Moloi"  car  No.  2  is  at  i)resont  in  service  between  Kearney 
and  Callaway,  .\eb.,  iiiuUing  a  round  trip  of  I'.JO  miles  daily 
except  Sunday.  Car  No.  3,  which  differs  from  No.  2  only  in 
that  ii  has  a  baggage  compaitment,  is  in  service  between 
Houston  and  (Jalvoston.  Texas,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  lines. 
Car  Xo.  4.  a  juaciical  duplicate  of  No.  3  in  general  design,  is 
on  llu-  lines  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Comjtany. 
Car  No.  5,  whidi  is  similar  to  No.  2,  is  being  operated  out  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  Car  No,  G  is  being  run  between  Law- 
reiK-e  and  Leavenwoith,  Kan.  It  draws  a  trailer,  aud  nialies 
a   round   trip  of  GS  miles  daily  except  Sunday.  -  .■  ■  ' 

Motor  car  No.  7,  the  latest  car  to  be  built,  which  is  illus- 
trated herewith,  is  of  somewhat  different  design,  although  in 
size  and  weight  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  No.  2.  The  changes 
consist  principally  in  the  use  of  a  side  dooi-  in  the  center  of 
the  car  and  of  round  windows  in  place  of  square  one.s. 

The  construction  of  the  body  to  allow  the  doors  to  be  put 
in  the  center  of  the  sides  has  been  very  carefully  worked  out. 
and  has  resulted  in  no  loss  of  strength.  The  side  sills  are 
dropped  down  below  the  door  sill,  and  a  patented  steel  fram- 
ing has  been  incorporated,  which,  in  connection  with  slightly 
heavier  steel  casing,  gives  the  full  strength  and  stiffness  .de- 
sired. The  thicker  steel  side  plates  used  throughout  ncfk* 
this  car  considerably  stronger  than  its  predecessors.     -'  -V 

The  roof  of  the  previous  cars  was  15  ins.  lower  than  that 

r 

of  an  ordinary  passenger  coach,  and  that  of  No.  7  is  still  9 
ins.  lower,  making  it  2  ft.  below  a  coach  roof.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  lower  roof,  the  ventilation  is  excellent,  being  fully 
equal  to  the  former  cars. 

The  use  of  the  round  windows  has  allowed  the  elimination 
of  large  wooden  side  posts  in  this  car,  which  gives  an  increase 
of  H  ins.  in  the  interior  width.  These  windows  are  tight  fit- 
ting, and  are  dust  and  weather  proof.  They  are  placed  so 
olcse  together  that  the  interior  is  extremely  well  lighted. 

Built-up  veneered  wooden  seats  are  used  with  a  semi-circular 
■eat  at  the  rear.  The  seating  capacity  is  75.  The  interior  is 
finished  in  English  oak. 

The  motor  truck,  which  carries  the  100-h.p.,  6-cylinder 
gasoline  engine  direct,  has  a  wheel  base  of  9  ft.  2  ins.,  and. 
does  not  have  the  wheels  equalized  together  as  is  usual.  The 
engine  is  set  just  ahead  of  the  bolster,  and  connects  to  the 
front  pair  of  wheels,  which  are  considerably  larger  than  the 
rear  pair,  through  a  chain  from  the  axle.  The  engine 
is  built  after  special  railroad  patterns,  and  has  a  "make 
and  break"  spark  ifenition,  with  a  jiriniary  battery  to  start  on 
and  a  magneto  for  regular  running  service.  The  cylinders 
are  8  x  10  Ins.;  of  the  upright  type,  placed  at  right  angles 
lo  center  line  of  car.    The  six  cylinders  are  arranged  and  con- 
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nectift^  Up  in  opi)Osed  sets  of  three  cylinders,  resulting  in 
three  power-giving  pulsations  at  each  revolution  cf  crank- 
shaft. Compressed  air  is  used  for  starting  the  engine,  and  a 
synchronizer  is  used   in  the  changing  of  speeds. 

The  car  is  equipped  with  direct  air  bi^ke  system,  with 
braking  power  on  all  wheels.  Attached  to  the  crankshaft  is 
an  air  pump,  which  supplies  and  maintains  too  lbs.  air 
pressure  in  two  reservoirs  of  i;>  cu.  ft.  each.  Numerotis  tests 
on  Car  No.  2  at  a  si)eed  of  20  miles  per  hour  have  shown  that 
ihe  car  stops  in  112  to  115  ft.,  without  inconvenience  to  pas 
sengers.  In  addition  to  the  air  brake,  the  car  is  also  equipped 
with  a  ratchet  lever  hand  bi-ake. 

After  running  around  Omaha  yards  and  vIHnity  for  the 
l)urpose  of  limbering  u|)  machinery,  etc.,  motor  c-ar  No.  7  was 
given  its  first  long-distance  trial  April  14th  and  15th. 

On  April  14th  it  left  Omaha  as  second  section  of  train 
No.  1,  Overland  Limited.  The  motor  car  gained  on  No.  1  to 
such  an  extent  that  at  Fremont,  4G  miles  from  Omaha,  it  was 
held  at  the  block.  Owing  to  a  heavy  wind  and  meeting  trains 
fi'om  this  point  on  some  time  was  lost  on  No.  I's  schedule. 
However,  the  total  time  of  motor  car  from  Omaha  to  Grand 
Island  was  5  hours  12  minutes,  wit!)  a  delay  of  40  minutes 
account  orders,  meeting  trains,  etc.,  the  actual  running  time 
for  the  153.C  miles  being  4  hours  32  minutes,  or  34  miles  per 
hour.  There  was  no  delay  whatever  on  account  of  the  motor 
car,  and  the  machinery  was  in  almost  constant  motion  from 
Omaha  to  Grand  Island. 

On  return  trip  April  15th  a  high-speed  run  was  not  attempt- 
ed, and  the  car  was  delayed  over  3  hours  for  orders,  meets. 
etc.,  in  addition  to  a  slight  delay  on  account  of  a  hot  bearing. 
The  actual  running  time  for  the  153.6  miles  was  4  hours  lu 
minutes,  or  36.3  miles  per  hour.  From  Elkborn  to  South 
Omaha,  a  distance  of  24.3  miles,  the  time  was  36  minutes,  or  42 
miles  per  hour.  A  maximum  speed  of  53  miles  per  hour  was 
attained  on  this  trip. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  R.  McKeen,  Jr.,  superintendent 
M.,  P.  &  M.,  to  whom  credit  is  principally  due  for  the  suc- 
cess attained  in  the  design  and  operation  of  all  these  cars, 
for  the  above  information  and  illustrations. 


Ratt.ttat  Storekeepers'  Asrociattox. — The  third  annual 
meeting  of  the  Railway  Storekeepers'  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  May  21,  22  and  23.  An 
interesting  i)rogram  has  been  provided,  and  the  indications 
are  that  the  convention  will  be  a  very  successful  one. 


Capacity  ttr  mE  Locomotive. — Formerly  the  capacity  of  a 
locomotive  was  estimated  largely  from  the  capacity  of  its 
cylinders,  and  this  led  occasionally  to  the  use  of  cylinders  of 
such  dimensions  that  the  boilers  provided  were  not  capable 
of  generating  sufficient  steam  to  enable  them  to  be  worked  at 
their  maximum  economical  power  for  any  length  of  run.  To- 
day this  is  changed,  and  the  first  consideration  is  the  capacity 
of  the  boiler. — Mr.  O.  J.  Churchward,  before  the  Institution  oS, 
Mechanical  Engineers. 
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200,000  LB.  CAPACITY  FLAT  CAR. 
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The  desire  to  ship  heavy  castinRs 
and  parts  of  large  engines  which 
often  individually  weigh  more  than 
100,000  lbs.  led  the  AUis-Chalmers 
Companj',  of  Milwaukee,  to  request 
the  mechanical  department  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way to  design  for  them  some  flat 
cars  capable  of  carrying  220,000  lbs. 
This  work  was  turned  over  to  Mr. 
James  F.  DeVoy,  mechanical  en- 
gineer, who,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
A.  E.  Manchester,  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Hen- 
nessey, master  car  builder,  has  de- 
signed the  car  shown  in  the  illus- 
trations herewith,  two  of  which 
have  been  built  at  the  West  Milwau- 
kee shops  of  the  road. 

In  the  original  discussion  of  the 
general  features  of  the  design  it 
was  decided  that  the  car  should 
have  standard  M.  C.  B.  parts  as  far 
as  possible,  so  that  it  could  be  easily 
repaired  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  This  was  particularly  de- 
sirable in  connection  with  wheels, 
axles,  journal  boxes  and  truck 
parts.  Following  up  that  idea,  it 
was  decided  to  use  two  100,000-lb. 
standard  trucks  under  each  end  of 
the  car,  these  to  be  connected  by  a 
heavy  cradle,  in  the  centre  of  which 
would  be  the  bearing  for  the  car 
body  and  under  which  the  trucks 
would  have  free  movement. 

This  cradle  connecting  the  two 
trucks  consists  of  two  short  but 
very  strong  and  carefully  designed 
bolsters  resting  upon  the  truck 
bolster,  which  are  connected  by  two 
heavy  cast-steel  side  bars,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  cast-steel  bols- 
ter on  which  the  ca^  body  rests. 
This  design  is  shown  very  clearly 
in  the  illustrations  and  its  remark- 
able simplicity  and  strength  are 
apparent.  The  bolsters  resting  over 
the  trucks  are  broad  and  the  truck 
centre  bearing  is  located  as  high  as 
possible,  the  strength  being  ob- 
tained by  the  deej)  flanges  extend- 
ing down  on  either  side  of  the  truck 
bolster.  The  side  bars,  which  are 
f)  ins.  square  at  the  ends  where  they 
connect  to  end  castings,  are  gradu- 
ally nia<le  deeper  and  narrower 
until  they  measure  4  ins.  thick  and 
14  ins.  deep  at  the  centre,  the  top 
!it  the  centre  being  depressed  2  ins. 
for  a  distance  to  accommodate  the 
centre  castings.  This  centre  cast- 
ing is  of  steel  and  made  deep  and 
heavy,  as  it  has  to  supi)ort  a  weight 
of  100,000  lbs.  besides  half  of  the 
car  body.  The  lips  passing  over  the 
side  rails  are  extended  beyond  and 
form  a  bearing  for  the  side  bear- 
ings. The  centre  plate,  which  is 
cast  integral  with  the  bolster,  is 
sunk  down  as  low  as  possible,  its 
bearing  surface  being  4   ins.   below 
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100-TO.N    CArACITY   FLAT  CAB. — SECTIONS.   ELEV.\TIONS    AND   PLAN    OF    (  RADI.E. 
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100-TON    CAPACITY    FLAT    CAR. — SBCnOiSK    AND    ENB    BLEVATION. 


100-TON    CVPACiTY    FL.VT    CAB. — VIEW    OF    TBUCKB    AND    CBAULE. 
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the  level  of  the  side  rail.  This  cradle  spaces  the  trncks  at 
8  ft.  9  in.  centres,  giving  them  room  to  curve  freely.  The 
bolsters  over  the  trucks  are  given  very  slight  side  <"learance, 
so  that  the  rocking  tendency  at  this  point  is  very  small. 

The  car  body,  which  measures  40  ft.  over  end  sills,  is  of 
simple  but  very  strong  design  and  consists  essentially  of  four 
15-in.  100-lb.  I-beams  running  continuously  from  end  sill  to 
end  sill,  the  two  forminR  the  centre  sills  being  spaced  12% 
ins.  between  webs  and  the  two  side  sills  at  8-ft.  centres.  The 
centre  sills  are  located  1  in.  lower  than  the  side  sills.  These 
are  connected  at  the  ends  by  15-in.  55-lb.  channnels  with  the 
flanges  outward,  which  are  fastened  to  the  sills  with  very 
heavy  corner  irons  securely  riveted.  For  adding  stiffness  and 
strength  at  the  corners  there  are  '{.  by  IS-in.  gusset  plates 
ai-ross  the  corners,  and  1  by  Sin.  diagonal  braces  from  the 
end  sill  to  the  centre  sill.  At  ten  equally  distant  points  there 
are  8-in.  2iy|-lb.  channel  irons  fitted  between  the  centre  and 
side  .sills  and  securely  fastened  to  both  I)y  angle  irons  in  the 
corners.  At  these  points  1  by  8-in.  flanged  plates  are  fitted 
between  the  centre  sills.  These  cross  channels  are  located 
with  their  upper  flanges  4  ins.  below  the  top  flange  of  the 
side  sill  and  six  4  by  4-in.  wooden  nailing  strips  running  from 
end  sill  to  end  sill  are  fastened  to  them  and  the  floor  of  2\^- 
in.  wood  is  nailed  to  these  strips. 

Because  of  the  height  of  this  car,  which  is  4  ft.  4^/^  Ins.  from 
top  of  floor  to  rail,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  out  but  a  small 
section  of  the  bottom  of  the  end  sill  for  the  coupler  shank  to 


PRODUCTION  IMPROVEMENTS. 


The  accompanying  illustrations  show  some  special  devices 
which  are  being  used  with  good  results  at  the  Winona  (Minn.) 
shops  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Company. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  application  of  a  special  mandrel  and  tool 
liolders  for  turning  eccentrics  on  a  boring  mill,  and  F'ig.  2  shows 
the  mandrel  and  also  a  chuck  used  lor  boring  the  eccentrics. 
The  tool  holder  at  the  left,  in  Fig.  1,  carries  two  high-speed 
tools  %  in.  square,  and  the  holder  at  the  right  has  four  high- 
speetl  tools  ■■',    in.  square  s^ct  at   the  proper  distance  for  web- 
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bing  the  eccentrics.  A  is  a  special  brace  for  stiffening  this 
tool  holder,  C  is  the  mandrel,  B-B  are  parting  rings.  In  hand- 
ling the  eccentrics  they  are  first  planed  and  drilled  and  then 
placed  in  the  chuck  and  bored,  after  which  they  are  taken  to 
a  slotter  and  key-seated.  They  are  then  taken  back  to  the 
boring  mill,  slipped  on  the  mandrel,  turned  and  webbed.  With 
this -arrangement  three  eccentrics  are  bored  out  per  hour  or 
two  can  be  turned.  The  chuck  can  be  designed  to  take  care 
of  eccentrics  with  a  maximum  throw,  and  can  be  fitted  with 
set  screws  for  adjusting  it  for  other  designs. 


pass  through,  and  at  this  point  a  heavy  ribbed  malleable  cast- 
ing acting  as  a  siiffener  has  been  fitted.  On  the  outer  end  of 
each  end  sill  are  also  heavy  malleable  iron  push  pocket 
plates. 

The  car  bolster,  which  is  located  8  ft.  9  ins.  from  the  inside 
of  the  end  sill,  consist<5,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  cross- 
section  of  the  car,  of  a  very  heavy  trussed  steel  plate  design. 
Extending  across  the  top  of  the  two  centre  sills  and  flanged 
downward  and  riveted  to  the  inside  of  the  web  of  the  side 
sills  are  two  1  by  10  in.  plates  spaced  12  ins.  apart.  Passing 
below  the  centre  sills  and  extending  upwards  to  the  connec- 
tion of  these  cover  plates  at  the  side  sills,  at  which  point  it  is 
flanged  down  and  securely  riveted  to  both,  aie  two  1^/^  by 
10  in.  plates.  Diagonals  are  carried  from  the  bottom  of  the 
side  sills  and  from  the  top  of  the  centre  sills  to  these  heavy 
trusses.  The  centre  plate  of  heavy  cast  Steel  fits  and  is  fast- 
ened to  the  bottom  of  the  centre  sills  and  the  bolster  trusses, 
as   is  clearly   shown  in   the  cross  sections.     The  side   bearings 

are  simple  castings  fastened  to  the  body  bolster  and  bearing 
on  the  extension  of  the  centre  truck  bolster  mentioned  above. 

One  of  these  cars  has  been  tested  for  ciirving  and  It  was 
found  that  it  would  take  a  16-deg.  curve  without  trouble.  It 
is  believed  that  they  will  take  any  cr.ve  over  which  other 
cars  are  operated. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  James  F.  DeVoy,  mechanical  engi- 
neer of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  for  the 
drawings  and  photographs  shown  herewith. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  jig  for  drilling  the  driving  wheel  and  eccen- 
tric key  ways.  The  Jig  is  .'^lipped  over  the  axle  with  the  driv- 
ing wheel  keyway  hole  D  central  with  a  line  scratched  longi- 
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tudinally  on  the  axle  when  it  is  in  the  lathe.  The  arms  b-b 
are  set  to  a  line  on  the  jig.  They  are  then  tightened  and 
held  in  place  by  nuts  on  the  studs   (c).     This  device  saves 
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two  hours  of  laying  off  by  a  high-prired  machinist,  and  is  so 
simple  that  it  may  easily  be  handled  by  a  drill  press  boy. 

The  jig  tor  drilling  cylinder  bushings  for  the  steam  ports 
(I'ig.  4)  is  very  simple.  The  lathe  oi»erator,  while  turning 
the  bushing,  scratches  a  line  longitudinally  cu  il  and  also  a 
line  ill  each  end  around  the  cireumff.'ience  at  the  center  of 
the  steaiu  ports.  All  the  drill  press  boy  has  to  do  is  to  set 
the  jig  central  with  these  lines.  We  are  indebted  for  draw- 
ings and   information  to  Mr.  V.  T.  Kropidlowski. 


SUPERHEATED  STEAM  ON    THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC 

RAILWAY. 


riass. 

Type. 

Num 

700 

4-(i-0 

to 

710 

4-G-O 

:,:i 

74<> 

4-ii-o 

ot* 

1  'J(M1 

2-8-0 

41 

13lH> 

4-G-U 

H7 

ICIlO 

2-8-0 

20 

\\;2\ 

2-8-0 

21 

At  the  Aitrii  meeting  of  *t|he  New  York  Railway  Club  Mr. 
II.  11.  Vaughan.  assistant  to  the  vice-i»resident  of  the  Canadian 
I'adlic  Railway,  i)reseuted  a  paper  on  the  use  of  superheated 
steam  on  that  road.  This  paper,  which  deals  largely  with  the 
results  which  have  been  obtained  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Hallway,  the  pioneer  in  the  introduction  and  use  of  super- 
heated steam  in  this  country,  sui)plements  the  individual 
paper  which  was  presented  oy  Mr.  Vaughan  at  the  la^t 
JiKeting  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association.  The  Vaughan 
and  Horsey,  or  C.  P.  R.  type  of  superheater,  which  has  been 
developed  since  the  first  paper  was  written,  was  fully  de- 
scribed on  page  41  of  our  February,  1900,  i.-sue.  The  engines 
whi<h  were  considered  in  the  tests  reported  by  Mr.  Vaughan 
are  as  follows: 

'■■Number. 

i^clniiidl    fire    tut)e    .-uj»(>rlioatcr. 

Scheneitady    superluatrr    modified. 

Vaughan   &  Hor^*cy,   or  ('.    P.    K.   suii'-rheater. 

Schenectady    compuui  d,     no    superheater. 

Schenectady     compound.        •  "        .  , 

Schmidt   fire    lube    superheater.    '.'  ;■■..>..■.•      ,".-.,■ 

Schenectady     sui»erheater  ("Field"  tube  type). 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Mr.  Vaughan's  paper: 
The  "Schmidt,"  "St  heneetady"  and  *C.  P.  R."  superheaters 
now  being  ai)|)Iied  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  are  identical  in 
every  respect  with  the  exception  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
headers  and  the  connection  to  ihera  of  the  sui)erheater  i)ipes. 
The  primary  objects  sought  in  the  design  of  the  "C.  P.  R." 
type  were  the  separation  of  the  joints  from  the  heater  pipes 
to  the  h»'ii(lors.  the  location  of  these  joints  in  a  position  where 
they  could  be  conveniently  inspected  and  an  arrangement  of 
the  superheater  pipes  that  would  permit  any  individual  ele- 
ment being  removed  or  ai»|)lied  without  disturbing  the  others. 
These  objects  ai>peared  desirai)le  after  the  experience  en  earlier 
engines,  and  it  is  evident  they  have  been  very  satisfactorily 
obtained.  The  first  is  also  satisfactorily  met  in  the  "Schmidt" 
by  the  separate  bolting  of  the  superheater  pipe  flanges  to  the 
header,  and  its  need  did  not  develop  to  nny  great  extent  in  the 
earlier  engines  with  the  "Schenectady,"  although  later  exi)eri- 
ence  would  suggest  its  necessity,  as  more  or  less  trouble  is 
developing  with  the  joints  between  the  superheater  pipe  and 
main  headers.  Both  the  second  and  third  requirements  are 
also  partially  met  by  the  "Schmidt,"  but  not  as  thoroughly 
as  in  the  "C.  P.  R."  design,  and  in  both  respects  the  "Schenec- 
tady" is  deficient.  It  must  not  lie  understood  that  either  of 
these  types  gives  especial  trouble  in  service  or  are  difficult  to 
maintain:  in  fact,  the  reverse  is  the  case;  but  the  points  men-, 
tinned  are  conveniences  and  advantages  which  are  believed  to 
have  been  obtained  by  the  modification  illustrated,  and  their 
value  will  be  appreciated  from  the  rotindhouse  point  of  view. 

The  most  important  qtiestion  in  connection  w^ith  superheat- 
ers is  naturally  that  of  the  coal  economy  obtained,  and  this  is 
not  easily  determined,  as  all  who  have  followed  the  effect  of 
different  improvements  or  proportions  of  locomotives  will  ap- 
l)reciate.  Tests  are  open  to  the  objection  that  they  do  not 
tcpresent  general  service  conditions  and  coal  records  on  ac- 
count of  their  inaccuracy  and  lack  of  definite  results.  Tests 
on  superheaters  present,  however,  an  additional  difficulty  over 
those  directed  to  ascertain  the  relative  economy  of  simple  ver- 
sus compound  engines,  or  of  wide  versus  narrow  fireboxes, 
where  the  efficiency  of  either  the  boiler  or  engines  alone  is 
involved,  In  that  they  mnst  necessarily  include  the  efficiency 
of  the  machine  as  a  whole.    The  determination  of  the  water 


lunsumpiion  per  unit  ot  work  is  not  sufficient,  as  it  is  quite 
possible  for  any  advantage  shown' iu  this  respect  to  be  neu 
tralized  by  less  efflcient  boiler  performante.  Even  with  equal 
boiler  efficiency,  the  additional  heal  in  the  sui)erheated  steam 
would  rcpreseni  a  itduclion  in  the  water  evapoiated  of  i-2o 
of  1  per  cent,  for  each  degree  of  superheat,  or  J  i)er  cent,  tor 
IttO  deg.  and  10  per  cent,  for  2(»U  deg.  superheat.  In  other 
words,  if  an  engine  with  100  deg.  superheat  showed  a  saving 
in  water  consumption  cf  5  i>er  cent.,  in  comparison  with  an 
oidinary  engine,  and  the  boiler  was  equally  efficient,  there 
would  be  a  saving  in  coal,  and  there  must  in  addition  also  be 
.seme  loss  in  boiler  efficiency  on  account  ot  the  neves.saril> 
higher  temperature  of  at  least  a  portion  o£  the  smokebox  with 
any  design  of  superheater.  This  action  lias  been  discussed  at 
length  in  the  writer's  i>revious  paijer  and  need  not  be  furllier 
i-efcrred  to,  but,  on  account  of  it.  it  is  neces.sary  in  conipariiiK 
superheaters  with  other  engines  to  measure  the  <-oal  consump- 
tion iKjr  unit  of  work.  To  do  this  a  rather  extensive  series 
of  tests  are  required  to  average  the  influence  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  firing  with  a  dynamometer  car  to  measure  the  work 
done,  and  owing  to  the  latter  not  liaving  been  available  during 
the  iiast  year  it  has  lieen  imi)OSsibIe  to  undertake  them.  Dur- 
ing the  past  winter  a  car  has  been  constructed  which  will  en- 
able some  expeiiments  to  be  made,  but  a?  present  the  only 
figures  available  are  those  showing  the  tons  hauled  and  coal 
consumed  on  the  various  sections  of  the  road,  and  as  these. 
after  all,  are  the  final  arbiters  of  e<-onomical  working,  they  af- 
ford, so  far  as  they  are  susceptible  of  proi)er  comparison,  the 
most  .satisfactory  evidence  that  can  be  obtained.  Such  figures 
are  not  of  great  valtie  when  a|»plied  to  individual  engines,  but 
when  obtained  from  a  number  of  engines,  without  specially 
selected  crews,  working  together  in  regular  service  they  must 
certainly  be  regarded  as  reliable. 

The  two  general  classes  of  superheaters.  <-onsolidation  and 
fen-wheel  freight  engines,  can  only,  on  the  Canadian  Pa<  ific, 
be  compared  with  compound  engines,  as  there  are  no  simple 
freight  engines  in  use  on  that  road  at  all  similar  in  size  or 
design.  Compounding  has  during  the  j)ast  few  years  become 
fiimly  estal)lished  for  freight  service,  and  on  iccount  of  the 
high  cost  of  coal  there  would  l)e  no  qtiestion  as  to  its  continu- 
ance had  not  the  use  of  superheaters  been  introduced.  Of 
(ompotind  engines  there  are,  however,  two  classes  whl«h  af- 
ford excellent  comparisons;  the  1200  class  consolidation,  of 
which  there  are  forty-one  in  use,  and  the  1300  class  ten-wheel- 
ers, of  which  there  are  thirty-seven.  Both  these  classes  are 
modern  "Schenectady"  compound  engines,  and  although  the 
1200  class  is  rather  lighter  than  the  1600,  it  has  the  same 
grate  area  and  is  a  good  engine  for  comi»arative  purposes,  while 
the  1300  class  is  practically  identical  with  the  700  class,  with 
the  exception  of  the  change  from  compotind  to  simple  super- 
heaters. 

The  dimensions  of  the  various  classes  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.    In  comparing  road  coal  records  a  good  many  dif- 


1,200        1.300 


1,600 


1.621 


700.  710 
&740 


Boiler  pressure '..,* 

Firebox  width,  inside I 

••       length,     "       

Numl)er  of  ordinary  tubes    . 
Diameter  of  ordinary  tubes. . 
Nutnl>er  of  special  tubes. ....', 
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Ivcngth  of  tubes 

Numljer  of  superheater  pipes 
Diameter  superheater  pipes. 

Heating  surface  tubes 

firebox ! 

♦•  "        toUl I 

Superheating  surface 

Grate  area i 

Cylinders ..-,.i 

Driving  wheels. .».,... ... .  .'.1 

Total  weight  of  engine 

Weight  of  drivers  

Weight  of  tender 

Water,  imperial  gals. 

Coal,  tons „..,....,.' 


1300 

96- 
381 


14' 


2,084 

134 

2,218 


43.6 
22x36 

57 

159,500 

140.600 

114,000 

5,000 

16 


200 
70M 

378 


U-6\l 


2,885 

180 

3,065 


60.0 

22x35 

68 

190.000 

142.000 

122,000 

5.000 
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65i4 
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244 

A. 

22 

5 
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88 
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375 
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57 

186.200 
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10 
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65)^ 
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2 

65 

14-3^" 
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57 
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300 
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fi(  ulties  are  met  with,  some  of  which  are  usual  on  all  roads, 
while  others  apply  i)articularly  to  the  Canadian  Padfic  Rail-v 
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way.  The  easiest  figures  to  arrive  at,  tliose  based  on  general 
averages,  are  not  by  any  means  reliable,  and  considerable 
of  the  peculiar  traffic  conditions  moved  from  one  section  to 
another  more  than  is  usual  on  most  roads.  Most  engines  have 
assigned  crews,  and  in  consequence  those  engines  doing  the 
greatest  amount  of  work  on  any  section  as  a  rule  give  better 
lelative  results  than  those  making  fewer  trips,  as  the  latter 
are  extra  crewed  and  the  men  are  not  so  interested  with  the 
results.  Taking  these  points  into  consideration,  it  will  be 
seen  that  records  made  during  the  summer  where  weather  con- 
ditions are  most  equable  aiTord,  on  the  whole,  the  most  reliable 
results;  provided  the  different  engines  do  sufficient  work  on  a 
soctlon  to  reach  a  fair  average,  and  this  can  be  most  easily 
watched  by  noting  the  total  amount  of  coal  consumed.  The 
following  table  shows  the  results  obtained  from  the  1200,  1300, 
1600  and  1621  class  engines  on  the  various  sections  of  the 
Lake  Superior  division  for  the  months  of  May  to  October, 
1905,  the  column  relative  to  consumption  showing  the  consump- 
tion reduced  to  the  1200  class  as  100: 


SECTION. 


Clas.s  of 
Engine 


Number 
of  Class 
Hauled. 


Total 
Con  I  Con- 
sumed. 


Coal  Con- 
sumed 
Per  Unit 
Mile. 


Relative 
Con- 
sumption. 


Chalk  River— North  Bay. 


North  Bay,  Carticr,  Webbe- 
wood 


Schrieber— Fort  William 


White  River,  Schriclwr. 


Chapleau— While  River  . . , 


earlier — Chapleau 


1621 
1600 
1300 
1200 

7 
5 
3 

8 

3.048,% 

175 
1,121?.( 

128 
112 
114 
132 

1621 
1600 
1300 
1200 

7 

7 

4 

12 

1.473% 
588% 
610% 

1,758 

127 
106 
113 
122 

1B21 
1600 
1300 
1200 

5 

3 

4 

16 

34% 
743% 
3,876 

145 

m 

141 
119 

1621 
1600 
1300 
1200 

6 

3 

4 

17 

274% 
89 
.775^4 
4  788M 

159 
1H4 
150 
133 

1621 
1600 
1300 
1200 

3 

11 

3 

15 

265 
4.126% 
845>4 
515 

110 
121 
142 
146 

1621 
1600 
1300 
1200 

4 

10 
4 

10 

245J4 

8.684% 

S65»^ 

728>4 

126 
117 

148 
154 

97 

86 

86 

100 

10^ 
87 
92 

100 

122 

81 

118 

100 

119 
101 
113 
100 

96 

83 

97 

100 

83 
76 
96 

100 


Tliese  records  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  evi- 
dence in  favor  ot  the  superheaters  of  the  IGOO  class,  but  it 
must  be  noted  that  between  Schrieber  and  Fort  William  and 
Schrieber  and  "White  River  these  engines  did  not  do  sufficient 
work  for  the  results  to  be  of  any  value.  On  the  remaining 
four  sections  the  results  show  their  relative  economy  to  be 
S5,  S7.  s;]  and  76  conii)ared  with  the  1200  class,  which  is  fairly 
conclusive.  The  1621  are  evidently  not  quite  as  economical 
as  the  compound,  which  is  accounted  for  by  there  only  ob- 
taining about  20  deg.  of  sui)crheat  as  against  SO  deg.  to  100 
ilcg.  in  the  16<m>  cla.ss,  as  shown  in  the  diagrams  reported  to 
the  Master  Mechanics'  Association. 

The  above  statement  covering  the  summer  mouths  is  the 
only  one  that  can  be  properly  averaged,  and  it  does  not  in- 
clude any  of  the  Too,  710  or  710  class  engines.  These  were 
tielivered  in  September,  11)05,  and  immediately  went  into  ser- 
vice on  the  Central  division  between  Fort  William  and  Win- 
nipeg, where  they  can  be  <ompared  with  a  number  of  the 
i:i»»o  class  working  in  the  .same  district.  There  are  three  sec- 
tions on  this  piece  of  line,  and  as  the  relative  economy  of  the 
<  ngines  varies  with  the  sections  they  must  be  given  sepa- 
rately. 

These  sections  vary  considerably  in  their  grades  and 
traffic  conditions  from  the  Lake  Superior  division.  On  the 
latter  the  grades  are  nominally  1  per  cent,  with  an  undulat- 
ing profile,  and  on  such  a  line  a  consolidation  engine  is  more 
economical  than  a  ten-wheeler.  Between  Winnipeg  and  Fort 
William  the  line  is  fairly  level,  and  as  the  load  is  heavy,  the 
work  uniform,  and  the  speed  fairly  high,  the  loOO  class  has 
been  foiinti  to  be  the  most  economical  engine  that  could  be 
obtained.   The  following  table  indicates  the  difficulty  in  compar- 


ing coal  records,  but  the  conclusions  would  be  that  the  700 
and  710  classes  are  equal  to  the  1300  class  between  Winnipeg 
and  Kenora,  slightly  inferior  to  it  between  Kenora  and  Ig- 
nace,  and  slighWy  superior  between  Ignace  and  Fort  William, 
while  on  the  latter  section  the  740  class  are  decidedly  more 


Fort  William  to  Ignace. 


1300  Class. 

700  Class. 

710  Class. 

740  Class. 

■obU 

Coal 

C«l  p« 

C«j 

C«al  per 

Cnl 

GmI  ptr 

CotI 

CmI  p«r 

COUSMI. 

■Bit  aii*. 

(ktnmtt. 

uii  Bill. 

Ciatumtd. 

niil  mUt. 

tctauati. 

•SBlt  Bllt. 

Sept. 

1471 

98 

48 

123 

121 

114 

1082 

79 

Oct. 

8712 

102 

75 

100 

352 

104 

2252 

88 

Nov. 

8922 

103 

»Ji 

82 

175 

98 

i8ei 

93 

Dec. 

2510 

113 

74 

101 

1102 

104 

026 

96 

Jany. 

1528 

109 

1182 

100 

Feby. 

•• 

... 

Ignace  to  Kenora. 


Kenora  and  Winnipeg. 


1614 

98 

8672 

109 

3925 

114 

3867 

113 

10 

97 

2405 

113 

.... 

Sept. 

785 

9i 

405 

93 

1550 

91 

Oct. 

2416 

103 

462 

100 

3000 

101 

Nov. 

2824 

104 

308 

120 

2872 

110 

??« 

101 

Dec. 

1727 

115 

471 

110 

1878 

115 

102 

Jany. 

1167 

114 

524 

106 

1056 

117 

Fiby. 

... 

economical  than  either  of  the  others.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  to  average  these  figures  would  not  give  an  accurate  result 
on  account  of  the  variable  amount  of  work  done  each  month. 
The  most  satisfactory  plan,  if  records  were  absolutely  accu- 
rate, would  be  to  continually  compare  with  one  class,  and  the 
average  increase  or  decrease  could  then  be  obtained.  It  can 
easily  be  seen  that  if  the  class  compared  with  used  a  small 
amount  of  coal  during  any  one  month  the  comparisons  made 
with  It  might  be  widely  misleading;  for  instance,  were  the 
i;;00  class  taken  as  a  standard,  the  results  of  the  other  engines 
would  show  an  enormous  economy  in  January  between  Ignace 
and  Kenora.  If,  however,  in  each  month  the  engine  using  the 
largest  amount  of  coal  is  taken  as  a  standard,  and  the 
amounts  which  the  other  classes  would  have  consumed  at  its 
nite  are  calculated,  a  comparison  of  the  coal  actually  used  as 
against  that  which  would  have  been  used  is  obtained  which 
alTords  a  reasonable  measure  of  their  economy.  A  hypothetical 
illustration  of  this  method  is  as  follows: 


UOd  dasK. 

IflOO  cUss. 

lesi  ctess. 

Coal 
con-iimcd. 

Coal  per 
unit  mile. 

Coal 
consumed. 

Coal  per 
unit  mile. 

Coal           Coal  per 
conMimed  I  unit  mile. 

1 

May 

riMI 

HO 

110 

120 
105 
130 

790 
«00 
100 

115 
IIH 

140 

900, 

June 

135 

July  

130 

Rc« 

iill.s  by  comparing;  v 

vilh  class  burning  inost  coal 

VJt*)  i 
l-»e.l. 

l;i«-.. 

]»•)  class. 

HE*!  ilas> 

Monlli. 

ICtiuiviilcnt 

I'sed. 

lii]Uivnlcnl 

7'M!. 

IMN) 

1489 

Iscfl. 

.'•IKI 
900 

I4(M 

K<inivalenl 

May 

680      '      05*1 
110       ,       lilt 

79«    ' 

UN) 

June  

■i;!n 

luly 

900 

Total   

S70 

1(1-. 

MM 

mt        : 

13:5»i 

Rcl.«tivc      Con- 

sm)i]iti(>ii 
t)r         

."i 
• 

IIHI..-, 
'.»S 

n>".  ti 

HC5 

This  method  tends  to  minimize  the  variations  which  occur, 
and  is  thus  conservative  in  its  results;  it  is  also  inapplicable 
where  the  classes  of  engines  to  be  compared  do  not  work  to- 
gether on  the  same  sections  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  obtain 
lair  comparison,  and  is  thus  in  some  ways  not  as  satisfactory 
as  deductions  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  records;  but  it  has 
the  advantage  of  eliminating  all  personal  element,  and  ia  the 
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only  system  so  far  devised  by  which  any  reasonable  compila- 
tion of  records  extending  through  several  months  on  various 
sections  can  be  made. 

The  records  given  above  for  the  Central  division,  September 
to  .January,  inclusive,  when  compared  in  this  manner  yield 
the  following  results: 


1300 

700 

710 

740 

r<i^u>«i 

llclStlv< 

c«»- 

1  RelaUrt 
C€sl  I'Ml       Cos- 

jniii|.ll»n 

CmI  Vmi 

lUIUIrt 

Cm. 
Mmpcioa 

CmIUkJ 

lUteliva 

Cm- 
•anplin 

Fort     William    to 

Ignace 

Ignace  to  Kenora. . 
Kenorato  Winnipeg 

Total  

13.144 
2.520 
8.416 

100 
100 
100 

100 

207 
6,073 
2,170 

101.0    2  993 

98.3  14.982 

100.8  10.443 

88.5 
105.0 
100.5 

5,842 

84.7 

34,080 

8,450 

100.728,418 

99.5    5842 

85.6 

The  records  on  the  Lake  Superior  Division  for  the  months  of  May  to 
January  inclusive  when  compiled  in  the  same  way  give  the  following^ 
results: 


SECTION. 

IMO        1         i6oo 

i6ii        1         1500        1          7ro 

740 

Cad 

Oca- 
napo 

OhI 

Ooi- 
•upti 

1  luipcs             1  toinptii 

Chalk  River- 
North  Bay... 

3122 
3S71 
1800 
1448 
T9W 
7063 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1361 
860 

6teo 

7S68 

686 
43U 

MS 

94.8 
84.6 
88.2 

112.2 

106 

sroe 

2248 

432 

459 

1465 

1564 

102. 
104.6 

96.; 

108.5 
106.7 
109.7 

253 
823 
1275 
1618 
936 
S83 

100.6 
91.2 
9S.U 
103.0 
U1.6 
113.6 

160 
245  . 

Ml 
4S7 

M.T 

.■North  Bay— 
■     Cartier 

M.9 

MA 
»3.7 
900 

"Cartjer— 
'    Cbapleau.... 
Chapleau  — 
\    White  River 
'•White  River- 

Schreiber  ... 
Schreiber— 

Port  William 

5:3 
612 
32} 
403 

105 
100 

loe 

ToUI 

2S012 

100    llTTM 

9e.S{  0677  1  104 

5838  ;  106. 5|  19U  |  104.2  «.78 

94 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  above  results  may  also  be  compared 
as  follows  using  the  compounds  of  each  type  as  a  basis. 


DiVUION. 

Type. 

COHPD. 

SCIISUDT 

SCHEN.  A       SCREN.  B 

a  p.  R. 

Lake  Superior 
Central      .... 

Consolidation 
Ten  Wheel 
Ten  Wheel 

100 
100 
100 

98.5 
166.7 

104 

'98.0 
99.5 

88!6. 
95.5 

Assuming  these  comparisons  to  be  accurate,  and  after  care- 
ful study  the  writer  certainly  believes  them  to  be  conserva- 


FIG.  :o. 


tive,  the  superheater  locomotive  has  evidently  shown  itself  to 
be  rather  more  economical  than  the  compound  with  the  amount 
of  superheat  obtained,  on  the  "Schmidt"  and  "Schenectady  B" 


design,  and  from  the  good  results  obtained  from  the  C.  P.  R. 
engines  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  still  further 
economies  will  be  reached.  The  results  from  these  engines 
were  entirely  unexpected,  as  the  design  was  developed  from 
a  mechanical  standpoint  entirely,  and  they  are  not  by  any 
means  easy  to  explain,  except  that  they  must  be  caused  by 
the  steam  being  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  than  in  the 


Fig.  11. 


"Schmidt"  or  "Schenectady"  engines.  Since  this  was  not  dis- 
covered until  December,  it  has  been  impossible  to  carry  out 
proper  temperature  tests,  on  both  types,  but  one  made  on  one 
of  the  740  class  engines  would  indicate  a  higher  superheat  of 
about  40  deg.  In  view  cf  the  superheating  surface  being  iden- 
tical, this  can  only  be  explained  by  the  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  headers  which  prevents  any  abstraction  of  heat  from 
the  steam  after  it  has  been  superheated  by  the  entering  steam 
by  the  tendency  to  a  more  equal  flow  of  the  steam  through 
the  various  superheater  pipes  in  passing  from  one  header  to 
another.  In  support  of  the  first  reason  the  poor  results  ob- 
tained from  the  "Schenectady  A"  type  are  of  interest.  With 
340  square  feet  of  superheating  surface  against  375  In  the 
"Schmidt"  engine,  the  sui>erheat  was  only  about  20  deg.,  as 
against  100  deg.  This  would  show  that  any  reduction  in  the 
temperature  of  the  superheated  steam  by  transferring  its  heat 
to  the  entering  saturated  steam  is  not  as  might  be  expected 
compensated  for,  and  that  the  degree  of  superheat  finally  ob- 
tained may  be  seriously  diminished  by  such  action.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  not  very  clear,  but  a  key  to  it  may  be  found 
in  the  following  diagrams,  which  have  been  worked  out  on  the 
following  data:    ::..:_. 

(a)  Firebox  femperature  2,000  deg.,  smokebox  temperature 
800  deg.,  flue  le  ft.  long  (at  point  1.  from  firebox)  =  2,000 
—  200 Vr    '-'  ■:.:-»---v;'v:, 

(b)  Radiation  from  superheater  tubes  equal  to  that  from 
blackened  copper  in  vacuo  =  ,0854  BTU  per  min.  per  square 
foot  per  degree  F. 

(c)  Boiler  with  88  superheater  pipes  1^  in.  O.  D.  12  ft 
long  using  20,000  lbs.  steam  per  hour  with  150  deg.  superheat 
without  abstraction  of  heat  after  superheating. 
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(d)   Specific  heat  of  superheated  steam  U.G. 

The  lull  Hues  show  the  temperature  of  the  superheated 
steam  on  its  passage  from  the  header  through  the  tuhes  aud 
bacli,  and  the  dotted  lines  the  increment  of  temperature  per 
ft.  Fig.  lu  shows  the  form  of  these  curves  when  the  steam 
enters  the  tubes  at  boiler  temperature,  and  Fig.  11  where  its 
temperature  has  been  raised  loo  deg.  by  contact  with  the 
superheated  steam,  which  in  its  turn  is  lowered  luo  deg.  by  ihis 
action.  It  will  be  seen  that  ihere  is  a  loss  of  50  deg,  by  the 
transfer  of  heal  on  account  of  tiie  increased  radiation  from 
llie  superheater  pipes  to  the  boiler,  and  the  decreased  trans- 
mission of  heat  from  the  flue  gases  to  the  superheater  tubes. 
These  diagrams  are  not  presented  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
(luanlilatively  accurate,  but  to  illustrate  the  actions  which 
account  for  the  loss  when  heat  is  transferred  from  the  super- 
healed  to  the  saturated  steam. 

The  results  obtained  from  engine  S20  in  passenger  service 
have  been  very  encouraging  as  have  also  those  from  the  Pa- 
cific type.  A  graphic  record  of  a  test  made  on  No.  H'H)  (A.\itu- 
iCAN  E.NuKNttit,  February,  I'JOG,  page  42),  shows  that  the 
superheat  obtained  varies  from  IGO  deg.  to  200  deg.  at  Ihe 
steam  chest  This  engine  has  been  in  service  since  last  June 
on  the  Lake  Superior  division  between  Chalk  Kiver  and 
North  Bay,  and  the  results  for  five  months,  June  to  October 
inclusive,  compared  to  those  obtained  from  two  other  identical 
engines  on  the  same  section,  were  as  follows: 


THE    PENNSYLVANIA     RAILROAD'S    EXTENSION    TO 
NEW   YORK  AND  LONG   ISLAND. 


(t'untiuucd  from  page  ll'H.j 


Bug.  No. 

823 
838 


Lbij.  coal  per  gross        Relative 
Tons  oonsuiued.  tun  iiule.  cuusuaUiilit^u. 

734  143.5  ioo 

7ti3  100.0  lli.5 

i)13  !»»  lcib.5 


There  is  a  difference  in  the  runs  in  which  these  engines  are 
employed,  all  making  three  stops,  but  engine  b20  having  11 
llag  stops  against  two  for  the  other  engines,  which  would,  of 
course,  increase  the  relative  consumption  of  820,  so  that  while 
unsatisfactory  on  account  of  these  figures  referring  to  one 
engine  there  i^  still  but  little  doubt  that  the  superheater  is 
very  satisfactory  and  economical  in  passenger  service,  and  its 
relative  economy  does  not  decrease  with  increase  of  speed  as 
is  the  case  with  compounds.  The  repair  question  is  so  far 
unimportant  and  nothing  has  developed  to  show  that  super- 
heater engines  will  exceed  appreciably  simple  engines  when 
expenses  that  are  fairly  due  to  experimental  construction  are 
excluded.  Lubrication  on  a  superheater  is  identical  with  that 
on  a  simple,  with  the  exception  of  the  additional  cylinder 
connection  required,  and  what  is  wanted  is  simply  to  deliver 
Ihe  oil  to  the  required  spot. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  sees  no  reason  to  change  the  opin- 
ion previously  arrived  at  that  the  superheater  steam  locomo- 
tive attains  equal  or  greater  economy  than  the  compound 
without  any  of  its  disadvantages,  and  would  now  add  to  this 
by  stating  that  the  employment  of  higher  temperatures  with 
the  still  further  economy  is  relatively  practical  and  to  that  on 
engines  now  under  construction  the  proportions  of  superheat- 
ing surface  will  be  increased  to  attain  this  result.  It  is  espe- 
cially advantageous  in  passenger  service  and  so  far  no  counter- 
balancing disadvantages  have  been  developed  which  are  worth 
considering.  Whether  this  is  due  to  special  conditions  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  or  not,  superheating  is  certainly 
successful  on  this  road,  and  there  is  so  far  no  inclination  to 
discontinue  it. 


The  iNTEaNATiox.^L  R.MLWAY  Masteb  Boiler  Mak£»s'  As- 
sociation.— The  fifth  annual  convention  of  this  association 
will  be  held  at  the  St  Charles  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  be- 
ginning May  15th.  Committees  will  report  on  the  following 
topics:  Progressive  tools  for  boiler  works;  handling  of  en- 
gines on  ash  pits  and  in  roundhouses,  also  proper  regulation 
of  dampers;  best  method  of  inspecting  and  testing  locomo- 
tive boilers;  modern  design  and  construction  of  locomotive 
boilers;  Belpaire  vs.  radial-stay  boilers;  arch  tubes  and  arch 
bricks,  what  benefit  and  how  applied;  best  method  of  apply- 
ing and  maintaining  staybolts  in  all  their  forms;  how  to 
remedy  cracked  and  leaky  mud  rings. 


siou  main  circuits,  together  with  the  cross  section  of  the 
electrical  gallery  given  herewith,  show  the  general  arrange 
uient  of  the  wiring  and  the  location  of  the  instruments.  In 
Ihe  diagramumiicul  view  of  the  high  tension  circuit  the  three 
conductors  of  the  three-phase  circuit  are  shown  as  one  line. 
The  generators  are  designed  to  run  in  parallel  on  either  of  two 
sets  of  main  bus  bars,  called  the  working  and  the  auxiliary 
bus,  but  one  set  of  which  '\a  generally  in  use.  The  cables 
from  the  generator  run  through  conduits  in  the  foundation 
to  the  basement  of  the  electrical  section,  and  thence  to  the 
main  generator  circuit  breakers,  which  are  of  GOO  ampere 
capacity  each.  From  thence  they  pass  the  generator  selector 
circuit  breakers,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  on  each  of  the 
circuits  to  the  two  sets  of  bus  bars.  They  are  also  of  GOO 
ampere  capacity.  Between  these  circuit  breakers  and  the 
bus  bars  are  the  main  generator  switches,  consisting  of  four- 
pole  high  tension  oil  switches,  the  fourth  pole  being  for  the 
grounded    neutral    connection. 

The  feeder  circuits  are  taken  through  feeder  circuit 
breakers  from  group  bus  bars,  each  of  which  is  arranged  to 
accommodate  six  feeder  circuits.  These  groups  of  buses  have 
connections  to  the  two  main  sets  of  bus  bars  through  group 
selector  circuit  breakers  of  1,200  ampere  capacity  and  three- 
pole  oil  switches.  By  this  arrangement  any  group  of  feeders 
can  be  connected  to  either  the  working  or  the  auxiliary  bus 
bars,  which  in  turn  can  also  be  connected  to  any  generator  or 
number  of  generators. 

All  of  these  switches,  circuit  breakers,  bus  bars,  etc.,  are 
located  in  the  three  lower  floors  of  the  electrical  section, 
enclosed  in  thoroughly  insulated  receptacles,  and  while  ar- 
ranged, for  convenient  inspection  the  possibility  of  any  short 
circuits  or  grounding  of  the  apparatus  is  practically  elimi- 
nated. All  of  the  movable  apparatus  is  operated  by  means  of 
electro-magnets  controlled  from  the  operating  gallery. 

The  low  tension  exciting  circuits  also  have  two  sets  of 
250  volt  bus  bars,  to  which  are  connected  the  different  excit- 
ing systems  through  the  proper  circuit  breakers  and  main 
switches.  This  arrangement  is  clearly  shown  in  the  diagram. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  current  for  the  induction  motor  is 
transformed  from  one  of  the  regular  feeder  circuits. 

One  of  the  views  herewith  shows  the  interior  of  the  operat- 
ing gallery,  which  is  provided  with  an  overhanging  observa- 
tion balcony,  giving  a  good  view  of  the  whole  engine  room. 
In  this  room  are  located  all  of  the  instruments  showing  the 
condition  of  all  the  circuits  as  well  as  the  control  for  operating 
the  switches,  circuit  breakers,  etc.  The  complete  apparatus 
consists  of  the  following:  A  generator  control  bench, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  low  desk  with  an  inclined  top,  con- 
taining the  operating  handles  for  the  generator  main  and 
selector  switches,  control  for  the  generator  main  and  selector 
lircuit  breakers,  control  for  the  turbine  governor,  control  for 
the  field  switch  and  control  for  the  field  rheostat  On  this 
bench  are  also  the  control  for  the  switches  connecting  the 
different  sections  of  the  main  bus  bar.  Directly  in  front  of 
each  generator  panel  on  the  bench  is  a  vertical  panel  con- 
taining the  generator  instruments  consisting  of  a  voltmeter, 
anuueter,  indicating  wattmeter,  power  factor  meter,  etc. 
There  is  also  a  synchronizing  lamp  and  a  lamp  Indicating  the 
position  of  the  field  rheostat,  besides  an  illuminating  indica- 
tor, forming  the  return  signal  from  the  engine  room,  on  this 
board.  These  instruments  are  all  operated  by  current  derived 
from  shunt  potential  transformers  and  series  transformers 
suitably  located  in  the  leads  from  each  machine. 

The  feeder  switchboard,  facing  the  generator  board,  con- 
sists of  three  vertical  panels,  each  containing  apparatus  for 
the  control  of  six  feeders  and  two  feeder  group  selector 
switches.  Each  panel  contains  ammeters,  controllers  for  cir- 
cuit breakers  with  indicating  lamps  and  switch  and  circuit 
breaker  control. 
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VIEW    Ol     Ul'ERATl.NU    AM)    INSTKUMEM"    BOARDS    IX    Ol'EBATIXG    GALLEBV. — I*.   K,   V.   &  L.    I     I-OWEP,    IKit  SE. 
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The  exiiler  switchboard  is  to  the  left  of  the  generator  in- 
strument board  aud  couiains  similar  iustrumenis  and 
switches.  A  separate  auxiliary  switchboards  controls  the 
supply  to  the  various  direct  current  motors  and  j lighting  sys- 
tems throughout  the  station  and  from  it  is  also! supplied  the 
current  required  for  operating  the  generator/selector  and 
feeder  oil  switches.  From  this  point  is  also/couiroiled  the 
circuits  for  the  electric  telpherage  system  for  Ahe  disposal  of 
ashes,  motor  for  operating  the  lloat  bridge  injthe  ferry  house, 
boiler  room  elevator,  hot  well  pump  motors,  engine  room 
crane,  air  compressor  and  a  number  of  other  electrically 
operated  devices  throughout  the  station  and  vicinity.  >:.  ._; 

EiNtiiNE  Rooii  Signals. — The  system  of  signals  for  inter- 
communication between  the  engine  men  and  the  electrical 
operator,  consists  of  a  number  of  illuminated  signs  grouped 
together  and  located  at  ai  point  visible  from  all  parts  of  the 
engine  room.  The  large  letters  and  figures-  forming  the 
signals  are  illuminated  from  behind  by  incandescent  lights, 
which  are  lighted  when  the  proper  contact  keys  in  the  gallery 
are  pressed.  An  answering  system  from  the  engine  room  to 
the  gallery  is  also  included. 

A  large  synchronscope  is  mounted  above  the  signals  and 
from  it  the  engine  man  is  informed  when  the  generator  ap- 
proaches synchronism,  and  is  switched  into  service.  There 
is  also  a  load  indicator  locate;d  in  the  engine  room  and  boiler 
rooms,  which  shows  the  operating  fonae  the  condition  and 
tendency  of  the  station  load, 


Maciii.ne  Suoi'.^ — A  complete  machine  tool  equipment  lo; 
making  light  repairs  has  been  installed  on  the  floor  just  above 
the  electrical  gallery.  It  consists  of  a  forge,  pipe  thi-eading 
machines,  bolt  cutler  machine,  lathe,  planer,  drill  iiress,  etc. 
These  are  arranged  in  iwu  groups  connected  to  shafts  driven 
by  induction  motors.  A  swinging  jib  crane  with  a  25  ft 
hoist  is  provided  for  lifting  piecies  from  the  engine  room  floor 
to  the  machine  shop. 

The  first  work  of  clearing  the  site  for  this  station  began 
on  September  15,  lyuJ,  and  the  excavation  on  October  2uth. 
The  first  turbine  was  started  January  16,  1905,  and  the  high 
tension  was  first  turned  into  tlie  transmission  lines  on  April 
27,  1905. 

The  station  was  planned  and  built  by  Westinghouse, 
Church,  Kerr  and  Company,  engineers  for  the  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  and  Long  Island  Railroad  Company,  which  is  the 
organization  through  which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is 
carrying  on  its  New  York  extension  work.  The  design  and 
construction  were  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  George  Gibbs, 
chief  engineer  of  electric  traction  of  the  road  and  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  mechanical  and  electrical  advisory 
committee — New  York  extension — a  committee  composed  of 
oflicials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


It  was  suggested  at  the  Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburg,  that  travel- 
ling gangs  of  car  repair  men  could  advantageously  repaii 
half  the  discarded  cars  where  they  stand. 
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DOUBLE    HEAD    CENTEBING    MACHINE.— THE  NAZEL  EXGINEEBING  &  MACHINE  WORKS. 


DOUBLE  HEAD  CENTERING  MACHINE. 


PORTABLE  MILLING  MACHINE. 


The  double  head  centeiing  machine  illustrated  herewith, 
one  of  which  is  in  use  at  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  is  primarily  designed  for  centering  locomotive 
driving  axles.  It  has  a  capacity  up  to  8  ft.  G  ins.  in  length, 
and  the  chucks  will  take  axles  from  4  to  14  ins.  in  diameter. 
The  two  chucks  or  vises  are  self-centering,  and  are  adjustable 
along  the  bed.  The  centering  heads  are  also  adjustable  along 
the  bed.  The  spindles  of  the  centering  heads 
have  a  travel  of  5\^  ins.,  and  may  be  oper- 
ated either  automatically  or  by  hand,  the 
large  hand  wheel  in  front  of  the  heads  being 
used  for  the  hand  feed,  while  worm  wheels 
are  operated  by  worms  on  the  feed  shaft  for 
the  power  feed. 

Above  the  feed  shaft,  which  is  the  lower 
shaft  running  lengthwise  of  the  bed,  is  a 
feed  release  rod  which  provides  for  the  auto- 
matic release  of  both  centering  spindles 
when  they  have  reached  a  i)redetermined 
depth.  The  capstan  wheels  in  front  of  the 
bed  are  for  closing  the  chuck  jaws.  The 
handles  hanging  down  in  front  of  the  heads 
and  chucks  are  ratchet  levers  for  movini; 
them  along  the  bed.  The  machine  is  pro- 
vided with  three  feeds,  and  is  driven  by  a 
5-h.p.  General  Electric  220-volt  motor  mounted  on  a  bracket 
bolted  to  the  machine,  as  shown.  The  rawhide  pinion  on  the 
motor  shaft  meshes  with  the  large  spur  gear  on  the  machine. 
The  machine,  including  the  motor,  occupies  a  floor  space  of  4 
by  IS  ft.,  and  weighs  aboiit  10,000  lbs.  It  is  made  by  The  Nazel 
Engineering  &  Machine  Works,  Philadelphia. 


The  portable  milling  machine,  illustrated  herewith,  is  de- 
signed for  work  up  to  S  ft.  in  length.  As  it  is  motor-driven, 
it  may  be  taken  to  the  work,  and  thus  can  easily  do  work 
which  could  not  be  handled  by  other  classes  of  tools.  The 
carriage  has  a  travel  of  8  ft.  with  automatic  feed;  the  cross 
slide  has  a  movement  of  12  Ins.;  the  vertical  spindle  has  a 
taper  hole  to  receive  taper  shank  mills,  and  has  a  movement 
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UNDKBWOOD  I»ORTABLE  MILLING  MACHINE. 

of  10  ins. ;  the  cross  slide  has  a  hand  feed.  The  bed  is  mount- 
ed on  a  sub-base,  and  may  be  accurately  adjusted  by  set  screws 
and  taper  space  pieces,  which  securely  hold  the  two  beds  to- 
gether. The  sub-base  is  fitted  with  long  slots  and  projections 
for  attaching  it  to  the  work  by  clamps  or  bolts.  This  ma- 
chine has  been  developed  at  the  works  of  the  Underwood  Com- 
pany, of  Philadelphia,  and  has  been  added  to  the  line  of  tools 
which  they  manufacture. 


Valve  Gears  for  Stoam  Engines.  By  Cecil  H.  Peabody.  Second 
edition.  Thorou>rliIv  revised.  142  pages,  8ti  folding  plates. 
Published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York.  IJKXJ.  Price, 
$2.50. 

Tills  is  a  revised  edition  of  the  former  book  by  the  same  author, 
and  i.s  stated  to  be  intended  to  give  engineering  student.s  instruc- 
tion in  the  tlieory  and  practice  of  designing  valve  gears  for  steam 
engines.  Tlie  authors  aim  has  been  to  give  the  learner  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  principles  of  valve  gears  and  ."^ome  facility  in  their 
application.  Each  tjT>e  is  illustrated  by  one  or  more  examples 
.selected  from  good  practice.  The  book  includes  careful  descrip- 
tive matter  thoroughly  illustrated  by  drawing.s  of  each  type  of 
valve  gear  now  in  luse.  All  analytical  demonstrations  relating  to 
principals  are  given  in  the  appendix.  The  Zeuner  valve  diagram  is 
used.  Careful  attention  has  been  given  throughout  to  make  the 
b<x)k  -simple  and  easily  understood.  Problems  and  their  solution 
are  included  in  each  chapter.  Thi.s  book  will  be  fouud  to  be  ol 
value  for  reference  as  well  as  for  iastruction. 


RAILWAY  GENERAL  FOREMEN'S  CONVENTION. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  International  Railway  General 
Foremen's  Association  will  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  beginning 
Tuesday,  May  8th,  at  10  a.  m.  All  sessions  will  be  open  to 
those  interested  in  the  mechanical  department  of  railway  ser- 
vice. Those  eligible  to  active  membership  are:  General  fore- 
men, superintendents  of  shops,  division  foremen,  machine 
foremen,  roundhouse  foremen  and  assistants  of  railway  loco- 
motive repair  shops.  Applicants  can  be  recommended  by  an 
active  raember  or  master  mechanic,  or  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power.  The  Jefferson  Hotel  has  been  chosen  as  the  offi- 
cial headquarters. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  topics  to  be  discussed:  1.  How 
can  we  best  organize  to  take  every  possible  advantage  of  con- 
vention opportunities  for  the   interchange  of  ideas  and   the 
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promulgation  of  the  most  advanced  methods  of  shop  proced- 
ures and  discipline?  Legitimate  reasons  why  an  organization 
of  foremen  should  exist — Our  aims  and  educational  possibili- 
ties presented. — Paper  bj-  D.  E.  Barton.  2.  Modern  Machine 
Shop  Practice.  Its  economic  phase  to  include  a  statistical 
comparison  with  the  year  1S95. — Paper  by  Lee  R.  Laizure. 
o.  The  Duties  of  the  Foremen.  Their  relation  to  each  other. 
The  advisability  of  weekly  or  semi-monthly  meetings  of  the  shop 
foremen.  The  necessity  for  mechanical  literature  to  the  end 
that  we  Iceep  in  touch  with  the  world  of  mechanics. — Paper  by 
G.  W.  Keller.  4.  Broken  Frames.  Which  is  the  best  method 
of  welding  a  broken  frame,  by  the  use  of  Thermit  or  to  take 
down  and  weld  in  the  blacksmith  shop? — Paper  by  C.  H.  Voges. 
5.  Pooling  Engines.  Do  we  get  as  good  results  by  pooling 
engines  as  we  do  by  having  regular  crews  on  them? — J.  C.  Wil- 
kinson, chairman.  6.  Electric  Lights.  What  advantage  has 
an  electric  light  over  the  oil  light,  taking  into  consideration 
the  expense  of  keeping  it  up  and  the  effect  it  has  on  the  eyes 
of  the  engineer? — A.  S.  Abbott,  chairman.  7.  Motive  Power 
by  Electricity.  What  relation  will  electricity  have  to  the 
motive  power  on  the  railroads  in  the  next  ten  years?  Will  it 
ever  supersede  steam,  and  will  it  ever  be  a  success? — L.  H. 
Raymond,  chairman.  8.  Cause  of  Leaky  Flues.  What  causes 
leaky  flues?  Is  it  the  handling  of  the  engine,  or  the  water 
used,  or  is  it  the  workmanship? — B.  E.  Greenwood,  chairman. 
9.  Qualities  of  a  First-Class  Roundhouse  and  Division  Fore- 
man.—Paper  by  G.  H.  Gates.  10.  Pooling  of  Engines.  Its 
mechanical  and  financial  aspect. — Paper  by  W.  H.  Graves. 


12-INCH  SLOTTING  MACHINE. 


This  is  an  extra  heavy  machine  designed  especially  for  forge 
work.  The  ram  is  provided  with  removable  tool  clamps  on 
the  front  face  and  with  a  relief  tool  holder  on  the  end.  The 
crank  is  forged  in  one  piece  with  the  driving  shaft.  The  ram 
and  crank  are  both  corrugated  under  the  connecting  rod  wash- 
ers to  avoid  slipping.  The  driving  shaft  has  the  Whitworth 
quick  return  motion  with  a  large  cone  and  driving  gear.    The 


work  table  is  26  ins.  in  diameter,  has  18-in.  longitudinal  and 
18-in.  cross  motion,  and  has  a  water  channel  all  around. 

The  feeds  are  driven  by  a  quick  and  easy  cam  movement  on 
the  large  gear,  and  always  take  place  at  the  top  of  the  stroke 
during  a  very  small  movement  of  the  ram.  The  ram  guide  is 
fixed  in  position  15  ins.  above  the  table.  The  machine  will 
take  work  up  to  48  ins.  in  diameter.  The  motor  application 
is  especially  compact.  The  motor  is  of  7U,  h.p.  capacity  and 
has  a  speed  variation  of  3  to  1.  With  this  variation  no  changes 
by  gearing  are  necessary.  The  machine  is  made  at  the  Niles 
works  of  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Company. 


SAGER  AUTOMATIC  GRIP  DRILL  SOCKET. 


The  Sager  automatic  grip  drill  socket  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  breakage  of  the  tangs  of  drills  or  other  taper-shanked 
tools.  It  has  a  powerful  grip  which  tightens  automatically 
on  the  taper  shank  and  drives  the  tool  with  no  danger  of 
breaking  or  twisting  off  the  tang.  It  may  also  be  equipped 
with  a  special  or  auxiliary  sleeve  to  use  drills  with  broken 
tangs.  Reports  from  shops  using  this  drill  socket  indicate  a 
large  saving  in  drills  due  to  its  use. 

Its  construction  is  simple  and  it  requires  nO  set  screws,  span- 


SAGEK   AUTOMATIC    OBIP    DRILL    SOCKEl. 

ner  wrenches,  locking  sleeves  or  retaining  collars.  No  ma- 
chine work  is  required  on  the  shank  of  the  drill  in  order  to 
use  this  socket.  To  place  a  drill  in  the  socket  it  is  ohly  neces- 
sary to  slack  off  the  sleeve  three  or  four  turns  and  insert  the 
drill  until  it  fits  loosely  against  the  top  of  the  sleeve.     The 


:  r     -  r.-AUXiLlABT    SLEEVE   FOB    SAU£B    DBILL    WJCKET. 

tang  should  project  far  enough  above  the  sleeve  to 
drift  it  out  without  touching  the  sleeve.  The  sleeve 
is  tightened  by  hand  sufficiently  to  hold  the  drill,  and 
it  tightens  automatically  when  the  drill  starts  to  cut. 
To  release  the  tool  it  is  only  necessarj'  to  drift  it  out 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  a  common  drill  socket. 

The  grip  being  positive  the  drill  will  not  fall 
through  a  hole  when  drilling  through  boilers  or 
bridges.  Special  sockets  are  made  for  various  pneu- 
matic motors  and  also  for  spindles  of  woo<l-boring 
machines  where  set  screws  are  generally  used.  Sev- 
eral of  the  large  railroad  shops  are  using  these  drill 
sockets,  which  are  made  by  the  Sager  Drill  Socket 
Company,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


NlLES  12-INCH  KXXBA  HEAVY  SLOTTING   MACHINE. 


Meeti.xc;  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.— The  Spring  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  will 
be  held  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  from  May  1  to  4.  The 
headquarters  will  be  at  the  Read  House,  and  the 
sessions  will  be  held  in  the  assembly  hall  of  that 
hotel. 
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DOUBLE  HEAD  CENTERING  MACHINE. 


PORTABLE  MILLING  MACHINE. 


Tho  tloiihle  ht'jid,  ve'^i*''"'^'.»  jHarhine  illnstr:ii<'<l  li<  rcwitli, 
oue  «f  w^ikb :  is  iii  iixe,  at  vHo  Altomia  !shops  of  the  PenuHyl- 
viinia  Uuiiroati,  i^^  iiriiHariiy  desiijiud  for  teiiUMing  locoinotiv*' 
drivLiij;  axles.  It  luis  a  capaciiy  up  to  S  ft.  0  ins.  in  U;i»gih. 
aud  llie  ihutkii  will  ta?ke. axles  from  i  to  1\  ins.  in  diameter. 
The  two  chucks  or  vis<«  njre  self-ct;nioriiig^  ainl  arc  adjuslablo 
along  the  hod.  The  ccntcrins?  licads  are  also  adjiisialde  alonir 
the  hfd..  The  spindles  of  the  renU'rini?  hfads 
have  a  travel  of  T,\i,  in.s.,  U-Hd  may  bo  opei- 
ot^tT  cither  atii ()!uatiraJly .  ^dr  /fiij'  hand,  t he 
large  hand  Wheel  mf>;oiit  o<U»e  heads  befu« 
ui^ed  for  (he  hand  feed,  while  worm  wheels 
are  operated  by  wmili-  <»n  ibi-  fed  <h;ili  fni 
the  power  feef|. 

Above'  ihf  fewl . «haf tv  w  h Idi  is  i  he  lo^'er 
shaft  ruil«iii,:i  h'n.Htbwise  of  the  l»ed,  is  a 
fe^-ij  reUuse.  H>d  whi<h  iMcWidcs  for  (lu*  aiil«^ 
Miatie  release  of  lioih  centeriiiijc  spimlles 
>Iw>n  (JliPy  hfive  reachcU  a  prt'deierniiiM  d 
deptii.'  The  capstan  whceLsiJi  front  of  I  hi- 
bed  are  for  closin;;  the  t'htif'k  jaws.  The 
haiiille.v  haniijng  dtiwn  in  frohr  of.  the  head-; 
aritl  ch-Hcks  Hit'  •raf;chet'  levers  Idir  luovhiii 
thefli 'along'  the  bed.  The  luachrB^  is  pro- 
vided with  tliiv»»  ft-edsV  and  is  dliveu  by  a 
o-h.p.  tJ«nerul  Klectri<-  lii'0-voU.  njotor  nio4inleir"oii  a  bra«k«t 
boltMlto  thp  uiaihihe<  as  shaWB.  The  rawhiile  piniitn  on  the 
rufitorishaft  meKhe«i'.\viJh  the":  iarSe.  spur  sear  on  tlie  machine. 
Tlte  machine,  ineiudliiu:  the  moror.  o(<upies  a  llotir  space  of  I 
liy  is  ft.,  and  wejyhs  about  lo.Wt  ll*,';.  It  is  nuide.by  The  Na/el 
Kimint-erinp:  te   .Madihie  \Vt)rks.   i'liilad<-lphia. '  :•■,■ 
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V.ilv.-   t;.-a«s    for  Sfcaiii    Kiisiftos.      ltyC.'e«'il    IL   J'eabudy.     Socniid 
•  i|iiii»ii.      'riiitroimliU     revised.       142    piiir<'S.    '•'>'.'>    foidiiisf   plates. 
I'liblislivd   by   Johu'\Vnc\    A'^S-.ii.v.    X-u-    Y-.tk.    1!MM'..      I'ri.e. 
S2.:i<».,           :'■■-'".' '■■i  •■■■■;• 
This  Ls  «  revised  edili^•n,of  the  fp^rmor  b«ok  by  the  sanje  atitlu>r. 
and   is  stated  to  be  intendi<l.  to  jrivi'  »'nirineerins  students   instruc- 
tion in  liie  JileiHry  and  practice  of  ,d<>i:;*iinii:,  valve  K<'ais  f(»r  st":im 
fu.::inf.-i.     TW  anthors  aha    has   been  JO:  ^^                               a    lirin 
^rasp  of  tlii'  prin<iple.s  of  valve  irear.-  .'fnd  >oin«^   facility   in   ilwir 
apidKali"*!,.      Kmh    type    is    jUnstraH'^l    by    oii'-    or    nxire.   examples 
.select ••dfrojn  {rt>oU   priiictifei    -The  brndc    in<  bides*  carbful   descrip- 
tive Heat  i»-r    tfMU'oiiiihly    illnstrat'd    by    dfawin:.:s   of   eaeli    tyi f 

valve  tear  now  in  ase.  All  aualy tival  ,d''mon.slration.s  itdatintf  to 
j>nricipal.«4  ,'itr«r  sivon  in,  the  app<;ndi.x^  The  Zeuner  valve  dia^'rain  is 
UM'd.  ('.'ii^'fol  aflentioTi.  has  lM>.>n  siveti  throti};bout  to  niake  the 
b<M>1v  simple  !ind  easily  iinderstiMid.  I'folilein.s  and  tlieir  .s«dntton 
are  iiiiludcd.  in  e.a«'h  « bapter.-  Tlii.s  book  will  l>e  found  to  lie  of 
v-jihip  for  r»-feretace  as-: weH  .as -£oXini«t ruction. 


THe  .portable  milling;  niaehine,  illustrated  herewith,  is  de- 
sigued  for  work  tip  to  s  ft.  in  length.  As  it  is  motor-driveu, 
it  may  be  taken  to  tin-  work,  and  thus  can  easily  do  work 
which  could  not  be  handb'd  by  other  classes  of  t(»ols.  The 
carriage  lias  a  travel  of  S  ft.  with  automatic  feed;  the  cross 
5>lido  has  a  movement  of  12  Ins.;  the  vertical  spintlle  has  Jt 
tajicr  hole  to  nneive  la|»er  shank  mills,  and  has  a  movement 
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of  lo  ins.;  the  cross  .slide  has  a  hand  feed.  The  bed  is  mount- 
«m1  on  a  sub-base,  and  may  Ix-  at«  iiraii'ly  adjustetl  by  set  screws 
and  tai)er  space  pieces,  whicli  sectirely  hold  the  two  beds  to- 
gether. The  stib-base  is  fitted  with  long  slots  iind  projections 
for  attaching  it  to  the  work  by  clamps  or  bolts.  This  nia- 
ehine has  been  ileveloped  at  the  works  of  the  Underwood  Com- 
|iany.  (if  (>hiladet|diia,  and  lias  been  adijed  t(»  tb<'  line  of  tools 
whirh    they  jnanufacture. 

RAILWAY  GENERAL  FOREMEN'S  CONVENTION. 


The  annual  i  oii\  tin  ion  ot"  tlie  Internal  ioiiai  Kailway  tieneial 
Foremen's  .Assot  iation  will  be  held  at  St.  l..ouis.  Mo.,  beginning 
Tuesday,  May  Sth,  at  10  a.- n*.  All  sessions  will  be  open  to 
tho.se  interested  in  tlie  mechanical  department  of  railway  ser- 
vice. Those  eligible  to  active  mcinbeiship  are:  Ceneral  fore- 
men, sui»crintendents  of  shops,  division  foremen,  machine 
foremen,  roundhouse  foremen  and  assistants  of  railway  lo<-o- 
motive  repair  shops.  Applicants  can  be  recommended  by  an 
active  member  or  master  mechanic,  or  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive |iower.  The  .lefferson  Hotel  has  been  chosen  as  the  ofli- 
oial  headquarters. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  topics  to  be  di.scussed:  1.  How 
«au  we  l)est  organize  to  take  every  possible  advantage  of  con- 
vention   opportunities   for   the    interchange   of   ideas   and    the 
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promulgation  of  the  rfiost  advanced  "raethods  of  shop  proced- 
III PS  and  disciidine?  Logiiimatt!  reasons  wliy  an  organization 
of  foremen  should  exist — ^^Our  aims  and  educational  possibili^ 
ties  presented. — Pajier  by  L).  E.  Barton.  2.  Modern  Machino 
Shop  Practice.  It.s  ccoiuunic  phase  to  include  a  statistical 
comparison  with  the  year  Js'.t,'). — Paper  Ity  Ia'o  K.  Laizurc. 
:*..  The  Duties  of  the  Foremen.  Thoir  relation  to  each  other. 
Theadvisahilify  of  Weelily  or  semi-monthly  meetings  of  the  shop 
lorfiiicn.  The  necessity  for  nn'ihanical  literature  to  the  end 
that  we  keep  in  touch  with  the  world  of  mcrhanic.s.^Paper  by 
0.  W.  Keller.  4.  Broken  FrameK:  Which  is  the  best  method 
of  wchling  a  broken  frame,  by  the  use,  of  Thermit  or  to  talse 
liown  and  weld  in  the  blaiksmiih  shop?-— Paper  by  C,  It.  Voges. 
.">.  Pooling  J<]iigines.  Do  we  get  as  good  results  by  pooling 
engines  as  we  do  Ity  having  regular  ci-ews  on  theui?^— J.  C.  Wil- 
kin.son,  chairman.  6.  Elect rk-  Lights.  What  advantage  has 
an  electric  light  over  the  oil  light,  taking"  into  consideration 
the  expense  of  keeping  it  up  an<l  the  eft'ex-t  it  has  on  the  eyes 
of  the  engineer?— .\.  S.  Abbott,  chairman.  7^.  ^^lotive  Power 
by  Electricity.  Wliat  relation  will  electricity  Imve  to  the 
motive  power  on  the  railroads  in  the  next  ten  years?  Will  it 
ever  sujiersedo  steam,  and  will  it  ever  be  a  success? — L.  H. 
Ilaymond,  chairman.  S.  Caus<'  of  Leaky  Flues.  Wliat  causes 
leaky  flue's?  Is  it^thehaiidling  of  the  engine,  or  the  water 
us<'<i,  or  is  it  the  workmanship?— B.  E.  Greenwood,  chairman. 
:•.  Qualities  of  a  First-Class  Roun.lhouse  and  Division  Fore- 
man.—Paper  by  (5.  II.  Gates.  10.  Pooling  of  Engines.  Us 
mechanical  and  finiincfal  aspett.— Paiw?r  by  W.  H  Craves. 

:'/:.:■  12-INCH  SLOTTING  MACHINE. 


riiis  is  alt  extra  heavy  machine  designed  especially  for  forge 
work.  The  ram  is  provided  with  removable  tool  clamps  on 
I  he  front  faco  and  with  a  relief  tool  holder  on  the  end  The 
irank  is  forged  in  one  pie<e  with  the  driving  shafi.  The  ram 
and  cninjy  are  both  corrugated  under  ihe  connecting  rod -wa^h: 
•  IS  to  av(dd  slipping.  The  driving  shaft  ha.s  the  Wlufwortli 
«iu|ck  return  motion  wiili  a  U^rge  cone  and  dri\ing  gear.  :Tlie 


woVk  table  is  26  ins.  in  diattieter,  Ua^  In  in.  longitudlBa!  atid 
is-in.  cross  nioiioHj  and  has  a  Wai,«'r channel  all  aiuuud. 

'{"be  feeds  arie  driven  by  a  qoick  and  wisy  catarniovemeai  on 
tlu'  large  gear;  and  always  take  iifareat  the  toiVot  the  strok»; 
during  a  very  small  riiovement  of  the  rani.  The  ram  guide  is 
tixt'd  in  position  ]'>  ins.  above  the  table.  The  machine  wiM 
take  work  up  to  48ins.  in  dUtnveter.  The  ni9tov  apiijication 
is  ePi^iaily  compact.  The.  nidtot  J«  6t;7W:hilp.;c«M*H*4ty  and 
has  a  spee^l  variation  of  ^V  to  i:  Willi  this  variation  no  cliances 
by  gearing  are  neces,sary.  The  hiaihine  i-  umiM.  r<i  ii,.-  Xii..^ 
wor k s  of  the  N i les- Bejueii t  -Pond  Coiw pa n y . 

SAGER  AUTOMATIC  GRIP  DRILL  SOCKET. 


The  Sager  automatic  grip  drill  swket.  *a8  <lesigne«t  JtO  pr- 
vent  the  bivakage  of  the  tangs  of  ill  ills  or  other  taper  shank*'d 
ftwsis,  it  has  a  i)owerful  grij)  which  tigliiens  autoniaticaHy 
on- the  taper  shank  and  drives  the  tool  with  no  danger  of 
breaking  or  twisting  off  the  tang.  It  may  also  be  equipped 
will!  a  spei  ial  or  auxiliary  sleevei^U!^"  drills  with  broken 
taug.s.  lleports  from  shops  using  this  drill  socket  in^licate  a 
large  saving  in  drills  due  to  its  use. 

Its  construction  is  simple  and  it  requires  no  set  screws,  span- 


.s^  ^yVSA«iiiR  Ai:-ix»>t*Ttc  iiiirr  nitiit  Mk  ki  i 

iK'i wrenches,  lockin;?  sle.'veg  or  reiaiiiiiig  collars.  No  nia- 
chiiH'  work  is  je<piired  on  the  shank  <>f  the  drill  th  order  to: 
iuse  this  socket.  To  place  a  drijl  in  the;  i4<K:kel  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  slack  off  the  sleeve  three  or  fptirVuirns  and  inseit.  the 
drill  :«ijtil  tV  ^s  loosely  against  llip  top  lit  the  sleeve.     Thot 


MLES  12-I.NCU  tXlEA  HKiVVV  SLOmAG  M-VCllKNC. 


lidii;  shoirid  i>rnj«>cl  jar  mougli  ;iImi\c  liio  sleeve  io 
drift  it  ou"  wiihoiit.  ljou<liiiig  Hie  sb-eve.  The  sb^'v*- 
is  lightemHLbyhairdMiffifienily;  to  hold  the  drill,  -.nul 
it  itghtons  au<omaiicali\  wht*ii  the  di-4ll,  starts  U>  <  ui 
To  releai<eihe  t«M:>l  it  is  only  u»^<>.s.sary  to  drift  14  out 
iti  thesanu:  manner  as  with  a  conim«>u  drill  stxkot. 

Tim  giip  being  p«)sjit he  the^:  ilrill  will  not  faji 
ibiough  va:  hplc^/  Wheii  ^<irilUrig  ihroiigh  Imibrs^  «r 
)>ridgesi  Sp*?cial  .s«H*k<>t.s  are  inadc  for  various  pnvu 
iii;iiir  nioiois  ami  aJso  ; iJir  *;pindles  of  wood  iMoitr-, 
machine.^  where  st-t  screws  are  gentMally  used.  s<\ 
eralof  lltt'  large  ntiUoad  sI«ijik  are  ^sing  the?*  «lrrll 
sockets,  whi«h  are  ntiaxte  hy  Jhe;8aKer  !>iiM  S<wkt - 
Company,  .AUrany.  X.  y. 

^l>i:;rj\i.  or  1  UK  A.  ^  >|,^  J?^r~Th«  Spring  nieeiiu  ^ 
of  tho;  American  Societ.y  «f  Mechanical  Engineers  will 
!»»•  Iiebl  at  Chattanooga.  Tenu..  from  May  1  to  4.  The 
b<'a<l(piarler.s  will  be  at  tlM'U»ad  House,  and  the 
scs.^^ions  will   be  held   in   the  assembly    hall   of   that 
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COMPRESSED  AIR  SAND  BLAST  MACHINE. 


The  cleaning  of  metallic  sufaces  by  means  of  the  sand 
blast  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  most  satisfactory  and 
cheapest   method.     Its   field   of   usefulness   is   being  extended 


apparatus  of  local  make.  However,  as  a  broader  field  is  de- 
veloped, an  apparatus  of  this  nature  is  unsatisfactory  and  a 
more  efficient  and  a  machine  less  costly  to  operate  is  de- 
manded. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  the  sand  blast  apparatus 
furnished  by  the  Tilghman-Brooksbank  Sand  Blast  Company  of 
1126  South  Eleventh  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  are  prob- 
iibly  the  oldest  firm  in  this  field,  having  been  established  over 
twenty-five  years.  The  sand  blast  machine  shown  uses  com- 
pressed air  at  a  pressure  of  from  10  to  20  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  to 
propel  the  sand  and  has  a  long  flexible  hose,  permitting  a 
wide  radius  of  action.  The  machine  itself  consists  of  a  steel 
drum,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  is  the  sand  reservoir  and  in 
(he  lower  the  mixing  chamber.  Suitable  valves  are  furnished 
for  gauging  the  supply  of  air  and  the  proper  mixture  of  sand, 
and  a  gauge  on  the  air  supply  line  indicates  the  pressure  being 
used.  A  covered  hand-hole  in  the  side  is  so  situated  that  all 
valves  and  parts  subject  to  wear  are  easily  accessible.  All 
of  the  parts  of  the  machine  which  are  subjected  to  wear  are 
made  extra  heavy,  long  experience  having  shown  the  weak 
points  and  how  to  correct  them.  The  machines  are  made  in 
four  different  sizes,  using  volumes  of  free  air  varying  from 
35  to  280  cu.  ft.  at  10  lbs.  air  pressure. 


CLEANING    CASTING    WITH    SAND    BLAST    MACHINE. 

gradually  until  it  is  now  covering  the  cleaning  of  both  forglngs 
and  castings,  an  well  as  sheet  and  structural  metal. 

The  uses  that  sand  blasting  has  been  put  to  in  railroad  shops 
have  usually   employed  a  crude  and   more  or  less  inefficient 


Cost  of  Operating  a  Railway. — The  following  figures  are 
taken  from  the  annual  report  of  an  American  railway  oper- 
ating 739  locomotives  over  1,.500  miles  of  track,  the  total  en- 
gine mileage  of  all  kinds  being  nearly  26,000,000:  Repairs 
to  locomotives,  $1,280,000;  repairs  to  freight  cars,  |1,238,000; 
wages  to  englnemen,  11,826,000;  fuel  for  locomotives,  $2,684,- 
000;  repairs  and  renewals  to  shop  machinery,  $181,000,  and 
water  supply  for  locomotives,  $176,000. 


AMERICAN  LOCK  NUT. 


The  demand  for  a  successful  and  positive  nut  lock  for  use 
In  the  different  departments  on  railroads  has  been  very  in- 
sistent. The  difficulty  and  cost  of  discovering  and  tightening 
loose  nuts  on  important  bolts  in  locomotive  and  car  work 
alone  is  recognized  l)y  all  motive  power  men,  and  in  addition 

to  this  the  track  de- 
partment has  similar 
troubles. 

There  are  on  the  mar- 
ket a  large  number  of 
devices  or  special  ar- 
rangements for  prevent- 
ing nuts  from  turning 
on  the  bolt  after  they 
are  once  in  place  and 
locked  which  seem  to 
cover  every  plausible 
scheme  for  accomplish- 
ing this  desirable  re- 
sult. Some  of  these 
have  proved  practical 
successes  and  others 
have  not. 

In  the  former  class 
may  be  included  a  very 
simple  device,  which  Is 
shown  in  the  illustra- 
tions herewith.  This  is 
made  by  the  American 
Lock  Nut  Company,  134 
Congress  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  and  consists 
of  a  small  key  of  tem- 
pered steel,  which  is  fitted  into  a  radial  slot  cut  In  the  thickest 
part  of  the  top  of  the  nut.  The  slot  and  key  are  of  such  shape 
that  the  key  can  be  rocked;  swinging  on  a  slight  projection 
at   the    bottom,    and    either   have    its    edge    forced    into   the 


thread  of  the  bolt 
when  in  the  locked 
position  or  can  en- 
tirely clear  the 
threads  when  in  the 
unlocked  position. 
The  top  of  the  slot  in 
the  nut  is  so  com- 
pressed on  each  side 
against  the  beveled 
edges  on  the  top  of 
the  key  that  the  lat- 
ter is  prevented 
from  coming  up- 
ward and  out  of  the 
slot,  but  its  free 
movement  is  not 
obstructed.  With  thi^ 
device,  after  the  nut 
Is  tightened  in  place, 
a  small  punch  is 
placed  on  the  inner 
end  of  the  key  as 
shown  by  the  arrow 
"to  lock"  and  a  blow 
forces  the  cutting 
edge  downward  In- 
to the  threads  of 
the  bolt  in  a  manner  which  makes  It  impossible  for  the  lock 
to  have  any  tendency  toward  working  loose.  However,  if  it 
is  desired  to  remove  the  nut  a  similar  blow  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  key  easily  and  quickly  rocks  it  backward  and  allows 
the  nut  to  be  removed  with  a  wrench  without  damage  to  itself 
or  to  the  threads  of  the  bolt.  The  nut  used  with  these  locks 
is  the  usual  commercial  nut  unless  otherwise  specified  and 
does  not  differ  from  the  standard  nuts  in  use  In  shape  or 
size.  The  life  of  the  lock  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  nut 
which  can  be  used  over  again  repeatedly. 
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PERSONALS. 


Mr.  C.  L.  Meister  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad. 


Mr.   C.   E.    Turner   has   been   appointed    superintendent   of 
motive  power  of  the  Coal  and  Coke  Railway. 


Mr.  George  W.  Smith  has  been  appointed  division  master 
mechanic  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Mr,  William  J.  Coakley  has  been  appointed  traveling  engi- 
neer of  the  entire  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  system. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Seidel  has  been  appointed  superintendent  o£ 
the  East  Moline  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Inland  &  Pacific 
Railway.  :^ 


Mr.  E.  J.  Davis  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Washington,  Idaho  &  Montana  Railroad,  with  headquarters 
at  Palouse,  Wash, 


Mr.  George  W.  Stillwagon,  general  car  foreman  of  the 
Pittsburg,  Shawmut  &  Northern  Railroad,  has  been  appointed 
master  car  builder. 


Mr.  S.  G.  Wise  has  been  appointed  assistant  road  foreman 
of  engines  of  the  Middle  division  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with 
headquarters  at  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.     . 


Mr.  Oscar  Dunton,  Providence,  Ky.,  is  master  mechanic  of 
the  Kentucky  Valley  Railroad,  which  has  been  completed 
and  was  put  into  operation  on  March  14th. 


Mr.  Henry  M.  Etchison  has  been  appointed  librarian  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  at  the  Mt.  Royal  Station, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  vice  A.  M,  Irving,  deceased. 


Mr.  C.  D.  Kunerth  has  been  appointed  general  foreman 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  at  Herington. 
Kans.,  to  succeed  Mr.  Wm.  Evans,  resigned. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Brackenridge  has  been  appointed  consulting  engi- 
neer, in  connection  with  electrification  on  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad. 


Mr.  A.  H.  Hodges  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  at  Brunswick,  Md.,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Z.  T.   Bradtner,  transferred  to  other   duties. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Burns,  assistant  car  inspector  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  at  Altoona,  has  been  appointed  general  car 
inspector,  to  succeed  Mr.  J.  K.  Roush,  deceased. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Homer  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railroad,  at  Indianapolis, 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  I.,  D.  &  W.  division. 


Mr.  J.  P.  Calligan,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  Railroad  at  Marshall,  Texas,  died  on  March  20th  from 
the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  while  hunting. 


Mr.  H.  L.  Leach  has  been  appointed  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  and  equipment  of  the  Bangor  & 
Aroostook  Ra41way,  with  office  at  Houlton,  Me. 


Mr.  P.  F.  Risteen,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  east- 
ern division  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
died  at  his  home  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  on  March  26,  1906. 


Mr.  Frank  P.  Roesch,  formerly  master  mechanic  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railway,  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  Southern  Railw^ay  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Mr.  David  H.  Wilson,  Jr.  has  been  appointed  electrical 
engineer  for  the  Erie  Railroad,  in  charge  of  the  power  plants 
and  other  electrical  equipment  along  the  entire  system. 


Mr.  M.  D.  Stewart  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St  Louis  Railway,  to  become 
connected,  with  the  Fitz-Hugh,  Luther  Company,  Chicago. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Collins,  general  foreman  of  shops  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  place  with  the 
Wabash  Railroad. 


Mr.  E.  F.  Needham,  heretofore  division  master  mechanic 
of  the  Wabash  Railroad  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed division  master  mechanic  at  Springfield,  111.,  suc- 
ceeding Mr,  C.  H.  Doebler,  resigned. 


. :  ;Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  heretofore  master  mechanic  of  the  .\tlantic 
Coast  Line  at  High  Springs,  Fla.,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  third  division  of 
that  company,  with  office  at  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Mr.  A.  L.  Rossetter,  heretofore  master  mechanic  of  the 
Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  Railway,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  and  Mr.  \W.  T.  Cousley, 
master  car  builder,  with  headquarters  at  Springfield.  111. 


Mr.  R.  G.  Long,  general  foreman  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at 
Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  has  been  appointed  division  master 
mechanic  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Rail- 
road at  McGehee,  Ark.,  in  place  of  Mr.  A.  McCormick,  re- 
signed, r:  -,;    ;■  / 


Mn  ' J.  H.  Wynne  has  resigned  as  mechanical  engineer  ol 
the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  to  accept  the  positon  of  western 
manager  of  the  Atlantic  Equipment  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago.  He  will  also  represent  the  Americar 
Locomotive  Company. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Buck  has  been  appointed  mechanical  super- 
intendent of  the  Eastern  Grand  Division  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  to  succeed  Mr.  F.  N 
Risteen,  deceased.  Mr.  Buck  was  formerly  master  mechanic 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Coast  Line  at  Needles,  Cal. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Keegan,  heretofore  master  mechanic  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  &  Indiana  R.  R.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  with  headquarters  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Hayes  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic,  with 
office  at  Grand  Rapids,  to  succeed  Mr.  Keegan. 


Mr.  G.  M.  Brill,  the  well-known  head  of  the  J.  G.  Brill 
Company,  died  of  apoplexy  at  his  home  in  Merion.  Pa.,  on 
March  31st.  Mr.  Brill  was  62  years  of  age  and  had  followed 
the  business  of  constructing  street  cars  from  early  man- 
hood, building  up  one  of  the  largest  and  best  companies 
in  the  country".  , 


Mr.  C.  K.  Shelby,  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Northern  Central  at  Williams- 
port,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  latter 
road  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  Mr.  John  M.  Henry,  who 
has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania  at 
Siinbury,  Pa.  Mr.  J.  L.  Cunningham  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Shelby  as  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  at 
William  sport. 


Following  the  promotion  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Carson,  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y„  to  be  assistant  to  the  general  manager,  Mr. 
R,  K,  Reading  has  succeeded  Mr,  Carson  as  superintendent 
of  motive  power  at  Buffalo,  N,  Y,,  and  Mr.  D.  M.  Ferine  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power  on  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Erie  and  Northern  Central;  Mr.  J.  T.  Wallis.  master 
mechanic  at  W^est  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Mingle,  master 
mechanic,  at  Baltimore,  Md.  >» 


;.^oo 
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Mr,  Robert  Miller  died  at  his  home  in  Detroit  on  Marcn 
13th.  Mr.  Miller  entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  Railroad  in  1859  as  a  journeyman  carpenter, 
and  when  the  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  in  Company  E, 
Eighty-ninth  Illinois,  which  was  known  as  one  of  the  "rail- 
road" regiments.  He  was  successively  promoted  from  the 
ranks  to  first  lieutenant  and  was  mustered  out  in  1865.  He 
then  went  back  to  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  remaining  with  the 
road  until  1876,  when  he  became  master  mechanic  of  the 
Michigan  Central.  Following  this  he  became  assistant  gen- 
eral superintendent,  general  superintendent  and  was  finally 
appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  equipment, 
which  position  he  held  until  1900,  when  he  retired  from 
active  business  duties. 


CATALOGS. 

IN  WBITI.NG  FOB  THESE,  PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPEB. 


Rock  Crusiiinu  Machinery. — The  Power  &  Mining  Machinery 
Company,  Cudahy,  Wis.,  is  issuing  catalog  No.  4,  which  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  the  McCully  gyratory  rock  crusher,  as  well 
as  hoists,  dump  cars,  conveyor  belts  and  other  rock  crushing 
appliances. 

G.  E.  Fan  MotorSu — The  General  P'lcctric  Company,  Schenec- 
tady. N.  Y.,  is  issuing  a  catalog  which  thoroughly  describes  and 
illustrates  the  different  typos  of  electric  fan.s  and  the  motors  which 
drive  them,  the  latter  being  .shown  in  detail.  Tlicse  include  many 
new  arrangements  for  eloctrc  fans. 


Oi'T-DOOR  Cranes. — Tl»e  Nilos-Bemont  I'ond  Company,  111 
Brojulwny,  New  York,  is  issuing  a  catalog  which  shows  by  means 
of  illustrations  of  recent  applications  the  many  different  types  of 
cranes  fur  out-door  service  which  are  manufactured  by  it.  A  very 
wide  range  of  application  is  shown  in  the  illustrations 

Cold  Saw  Cutting-off  Machinery. — The  Newton  Machine 
Tool  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  issuing  a  catalog  which  illu- 
strates by  mean.s  of  views  and  line  drawings  a  large  variety  of 
cold  saw  cutting-off  machines,  which  are  arranged  for  work  on 
many  different  shapes.  Vertical  and  horizontal  machines  are 
shown. 


Screw  Wrenches. — The  Goes  Wrench  Company,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  is  issuing  an  attractive  catalog  which  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes the  different  types  of  screw  wrenches  manufactured  by 
this  company,  which  started  the  manufacture  of  wrenches  in  1843. 
and  has  given  the  subject  probably  closer  and  longer  study  than 
any  other  single  firm 

Corundum  Wheels. — The  Star  Corundum  Wheel  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  issuing  catalog  No.  8,  of  standard  size, 
containing  over  100  pages  in  which  are  illustrated  and  described 
Jin  exceedingly  wide  range  of  shapes  and  sizes  of  grinding  wheels 
made  of  both  emery  and  conmdum,  as  well  as  grinding  machines, 
grinding  appliances,  oil  stones,  etc. 


Ratchet  Jacks  fob  Cars  and  Tracks. — Tlie  Buda  Foundry 
&  Mfg.  Company.  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  is  issuing  a  catalog 
which  illustrates  and  briefly  describes  the  many  different  kinds 
of  ball-bearing  rachet  jacks  for  use  in  different  kinds 
of  .service,  manufactured  by  it.  In  connection  with  each  jack  a 
table  of  numbered  parts  giving  the  prices  for  each  piece  is  shown. 

Tests  of  I)ixon*s  Flake  Graphite.— In  the  April  issue  of 
••(Jraphite"  is  given  an  account  of  a  test,  made  by  Professor  Goss 
of  Purilue  University,  of  Dixon's  flake  graphite  as  a  lubricant. 
The  tests  were  made  l>ot\voen  a  lubricant  of  clear  kerosene  and 
mixtures  of  graphite  and  kerosene.  The  addition  of  tiie  graphite 
permitted  the  loa<l  to  be  increased  120  per  cent.,  and  gave  a 
reduction  in  the  co-efficient  of  friction  of  4'i.iK 

Brake  Hanger. — llie  .T.  J.  Brill  Company,  Philadelphia,  is 
issuing  a  catalog  which  thoroughly  illustrates  and  carefully  de- 
.scribes  the  new  Brill  noiseles.s  brake  hanger,  which  is  arranged 
to  luse  a  ball  and  socket  joint  at  the  brake  head.  In  this  the  cap 
socket  is  always  held  firmly  on  the  ball  by  a  wedge  which  is  ad- 
vanced by  a  pair  of  springs  as  the  socket  becomes  worn.  This 
equipment  is  all  included  in  the  brake  head  and  forms  a  hanger 
which  is  practically  noiseless.  ^N« 


Spring  I'ainting. — The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  is  issuing  a  leaflet  which  sets  forth  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Dixon-silica  graphite  paint  for  use  on  both  wood 
and  metal  work.  This  paint  has  been  in  sucx'essful  use  for  over 
40  years  and  has  proven  itself  to  be  an  exceptionally  good  protec- 
tion from  eitlier  weather  or  gases. 


Westinghouse  Fan  Motors. — The  Westinghouse  Electric  «& 
Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  issuing  a  catalog  which 
shows  by  means  of  illustrations  of  installations,  as  well  as  illu- 
strations of  the  different  types  of  fans  themselves,  all  of  which 
are  briefly  described,  a  large  assortment  of  desk,  bracket,  ceiling 
and  floor  fans  using;  either  direct  or  alternating  current.  In  the 
same  catalog  Ls  also  included  descriptions  of  small  motors  for 
either  direct  or  alternating  current  ranging  in  power  from  1/20 
to  %  h.-p.     Price  lists  are  given. 


Horizontal  Engines. — The  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.,  has  issued  bulletin  No.  TAl  of  its  engineering  service, 
which  describes  the  Sturtevant  horizontal  centre  crank  engines. 
These  engines  are  designed  particularly  for  the  driving  of  direct 
connected  generators,  and  can  also  be  used  successfully  as  inde- 
pendent engines.  The  illustrations  show  the  main  parts  and  im- 
portant details,  as  well  as  the  completed  engine.  A  table  showing 
net.  horse-powers  with  different  sizes  of  these  engines  operated 
under  different  steam  pressures  is  given. 


NOTES. 


Structural  Steel  Work. — Tlie  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  awarded  a  large  tonnage  of  structural  steel  work  for 
luse  on  the  improvements  and  new  station  at  East  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
to   Wm.  B.   Scaife  &  Sons  Company,  of  Pittsburg,   Pa. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company. — The 
erecting  department  of  this  company,  for  Manhattan  Borough 
which  has  been  located  on  the  19th  floor  of  the  Trinity  Building, 
has  been  removed  to  the  Fuller  Building,  Twenty-third  Street  and 
Broadway.  New  York  City.  This  change  was  made  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  need  of  more  space. 


Flannery  Bolt  Company. — Notice  has  been  sent  out  that  Mr. 
W.  M.  Wilson  has  been  appointed  western  representative  with 
oflfice  at  Cliicago,  and  Mr.  Tom  R.  Davis  has  been  appointed 
mechanical  expert  and  traveling  representative  of  the  Flannery 
Bolt  Company  of  Pittsburg,  which  manufactures  the  Tate  flexible 
staybolt. 


Ingersoll  Rand  Company. — Mr,  C.  Frank  Schwep  has  been 
appointed  general  purchasing  agent  of  this  company  at  11  Broad- 
way, New  York.  Mr.  Schwep  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  pur- 
chasing department  of  the  Ingersoll-Sargent  Drill  Company  for 
the  past  thirteen  years,  and  was  located  at  the  shops  at  Easton, 
Pa.,  and  Phillipsburg.  N.  J. 


Westinghouse  Machine  Company. — ^This  company  received 
orders  during  the  month  of  March  and  February  for  35  steam 
turbines,  aggregating  approximately  50,000  brake  h.-p.  capacity. 
The  largest  of  these  was  of  7.500  k.w.  or  11,000  brake  h.-p.  capa- 
city, which  will  be  installed  by  the  Transit  Development  Company 
of  Brookl.vTi.  The  other  machines  were  for  u.se  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

Compressed  Aib. — It  is  annoimccd  that  beginning  with  its  issue 
of  May  **Compres.sed  Air"  will  api>ear  in  enlarged  form  and  under 
new  management  Hereafter  it  will  be  published  by  the  Kobbe 
Company,  JM)-02  West  Broadway.  New  York.  Founded  ten  years 
ago,  it  is  the  only  publication  devoted  exclusively  to  the  field  of 
compressed  air  in  all  its  applications.  W.  L.  Saun<lers  will  re- 
main as  editor-in-chief.  W.  R.  Ilulbert  will  be  managing  editor 
and  P.  F.  Kobbe,  Jr.,  will  be  business  manager.  ^ 

Manufacturers'  .Xdvertising  Bureau. — This  bureau,  which 
was  establi.shed  in  1877.  has  for  some  time  found  its  Liberty 
Street  oflSces  too  small  for  its  increasing  business  and  it  is  now  re- 
moved to  237  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Tlie  bureau  intends  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  its  work,  and,  while  particular  attention  will 
be  given  to  advertising  in  the  trade  and  technical  journals  as 
heretofore,  it  will  also  be  equipped  to  handle  advertising  in  news- 
papers,  magazines  and  other  periodicals. 
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THE  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT  HAS  A  FUTURE. 


Br  G.  M.  Basfobd. 


"The  colleges  do  some  good — they  keep  some  of  the  light- 
weights out  of  the  railroad  business."  This  cynical  remarii 
by  Hiram  Bolton  in  the  "College  Widow"  suggests  a  question 
which  is  rather  important  at  the  present  time.  This  is:  How 
.shall  the  bright  young  man  get  into  the  railroad  business? 
Another  is:   How  shall  he  be  kept  in  the  railroad  business?  :. 

Railroad  work  presents  too  many  distinct  fields  to  permit 
of  any  general  statement  which  will  cover  them  all,  but  some 
remarks  concerning  the  motive  power  department  as  a  field 
for  younjg  men  seem  to  be  necessary  just  now. 

At  this  time  of  year  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  posted  on 
the  bulletins  of  the  various  technical  schools,  giving  especial 
attention  to  engineering  work,  a  number  of  letters  from  large 
Industrial  establishments  and  railroads  indicating  a  desire  to 
secure  college  men  for  subordinate  positions,  incidentally  im- 
plying most  brilliant  promises  for  the  future.  The  boys  are 
stirred  up  by  these  prospects;  they  are  anxious  to  start  in 
the  game  of  life,  and  at  this  point  they  are  in  great  danger 
of  being  wrongly  impressed  with  their  importance.  They  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  world  has  been  expecting  them  for  some 
time  and  is  ready  to  offer  most  extraordinary  advantages, 
from  which  they  have  only  to  select  the  best  in  order  to  be 
>;ure  of  success.  Some  of  these  bulletins  are  followed  up  by 
representatives  of  the  companies,  bringing  lantern  slides,  and 
even  moving  pictures,  showing  the  interesting  character  of 
the  work  which  the  young  recruits  take  up,  and  these  repre- 
sentatives have  been  known  to  promise  certain  definite  sal- 
aries at  the  end  of  specified  periods. 

The  young  men  are  misled.  They  get  a  wrong  idea  of  lifo 
from  the  large  number  of  invitations  presented  just  at  this 
impressionable  stage,  and  they  are  likely  to  believe  that  the 
education  which  they  have  just  "completed"  is  to  keep  before 
them  always  a  large  number  of  brilliant  opportunities  from 
which  they  have  only  to  select  the  best,  as  they  may  at  the 
outset.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  array  of  opportunities 
ever  appears  before  the  college  man  at  any  other  period  in  his 
career  after  he  once  gets  to  work — at  least  It  never  comes 
until  the  young  man's  record  has  been  made  by  his  work,  so 
that  he  is  widely  known  to  be  able  to  do  certain  things  which 
people  want  done. 

Nearly  all  of  the  concerns  and  railroads  offer  the  young 
men  what  is  called  "Special  Apprenticeship."  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  mistake,  and  the  present  situation  of  college 
men  on  railroads  would  seem  to  be  abundant  evidence  that 
a  better  way  is  needed  to  bring  these  young  men  into  con- 
tact with  the  railroad  problem.  Other  reasons  why  it  is  a 
mistake  have  been  presented  in  these  columns,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  this  method  discourages  the  young  men  by 
placing  them  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  a  lack  of  experience 
involving  personal  responsibility.  That,  alone,  is  enough  to 
suggest  seeking  after  an  improved  method.  "Special  appren- 
ticeship" is  too  slow.  It  tends  towards  superficial  experience. 
A  "special"  apprentice  does  not  encounter  responsibility  at 
the  beginning,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  perhaps  three 
>  ears  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  again  begin  at  the  bottom. 

There  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  railroads 
when  experienced  and  well-prepared  young  men  were  as 
greatly  needed  in  the  motive  power  department  as  they  are 
to-day.    There  never  was  a  time  when  so  many  important 


problems  confronted  the  man  capable  of  contributing  to  the 
development  of  the  locomotive.  When  in  the  past  have  so 
many  questions,  as — the  big  locomotive,  compound  locomo- 
tives, stokers,  superheating,  balancing,  improved  valve  gear, 
articulated  construction,  feed  water  heaters,  variable  exhaust 
•  nozzles,  combustion  chambers,  motor  cars,  and  the  various 
shop  problems  of  the  present  time,  faced  the  railroad  officer? 
And  at  what  period  of  the  past  has  development  been  so 
rapid  as  It  Is  at  the  present  time?  One  who  attempts  to 
analyze  the  motive  power  possibilities  and  the  opportunities 
of  the  motive  power  officer  to  aid  in  the  great  problem  of 
transportation,  will  be  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the  motive 
power  officer  of  the  future  must  be  a  bigger  man  than  the 
one  of  the  past,  because,  thus  far.  only  the  surface  of  the 
possibilities  has  been  scratched.  The  motive  power  officer 
has  not  yet  begun  to  show  how  he  can  affect  the  efficiency  of 
operation. 

This  means  that  the  railroads  will  need  to  develop  youn? 
vmen  as  rapidly  as  possible:  and,  if  the  time-honored  methods 
of  recruiting  them  have  proved  to  have  failed — as  they  se^m 
to  have  done — it  is  time  that  something  better  was  tried.  Th« 
simplest  way,  and  the  one  which  seems  to  promise  most,  is  to 
take  young  men  from  college  Into  the  service  as  workmen, 
allowing  them  to  carve  their  own  way  from  the  very  first, 
insisting  that  as  far  as  possible  only  those  will  be  taken  into 
regular  service  who  have  had  some  practical  shop  experience. 
(Even  that  which  may  be  obtained  during  vacations  is  a  great 
help.)  By  puttin.g  these  young  men  upon  their  own  responsi- 
bility at  the  outset  they  will  develop  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble   rapidity. 

The  college  professors  of  the  present  time  may  he  said  to 
feel  doubtful  of  railroad  work  as  a  promising  field  for  their 
product — and,  after  looking  over  the  situation  carefully,  they 
cannot  be  blamed  for  this  opinion  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  conviction.  Undoubtedly  improved  methods  may  be  Intro- 
duced for  starting  the  young  men  In  their  careers,  hut  It  is 
equally  important  that  improved  methods  be  adopted  for  re 
tainlng  them.  Once  these  young  men  are  In  the  service  the 
real  trouble  begins,  because  their  value  increa.ses  so  fast  as  te 
render  it  difficult   to  keep  them   in   the  service. 

The  matter  of  compensation  Is  large  enough  for  a  discus- 
sion of  Its  own.  It  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  railroads  should 
offer  a  living  wage  to  the  young  men  and  that  the  young  men 
should  be  glad  to  secure  a  living  wage.  They  should  then 
be  advised  not  to  think  of  the  matter  of  compensation  until 
after  several  years — say — five  years,  of  service.  After  that 
time,  they  have  usnally  had  a  most  excellent  experience  and 
are  wanted  by  every  sort  of  industrial  establishment  because 
of  the  valuable  experience  which  the  railroad  service  has 
given  them.  At  such  a  time  a  little  encouragement  Is  neces- 
sary, and  there  should  be  someone  In  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment of  the  railroad  who  has  time  to  give  it.  Many  young 
men  have  gone  Into  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  motive  power 
field — the  round  house — and  have  served  faithfully  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  fix  their  value  to  the  road  and 
have  then  been  enticed  away  because  of  the  apparent  lack 
of  future  and  because  of  Inducements  offered  elsewhere.  Ther** 
really  Is  no  lack  of  future  on  a  railroad  for  those  who  are 
content  to  wait  and  who  occupy  themselves  in  the  right  way 
while  they  wait.  But.  It  Is  a  fair  question  to  put  to  any -rail 
road  official — whether  the  apparent  outlook  for  a  young  col- 
lege man  who  has  "made  good"  in  the  management  of  men 
in  such  a  difficult  position  as  that  of  a  round  house  foreman. 
is  sufficiently  bright  to  lead  him  over  the  critical  period  which 
precedes  the  real  beginning  of  his  advancement.  Once  pa«f 
the  round  house  stage,  the  young  man  may  by  carefnl  treat- 
ment, be  permanently  preserved  to  the  service;  and  It  is 
right  at  this  point  of  his  experience  that  he  needs  the  en- 
couragement which  he  would  receive  In  being  assured  that 
he  has  a  future  on  the  road. 

The  young  men  are  a  little  too  impatient.     They,  as  a 
rule,  need  the  advice  of  someone  to  whom  they  will  listen  and 
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who  will  tell  them  to  be  patient.  The  college  pro- 
lessor  needs  the  (o-operiition  of  railroad  oflBcials 
so  that  the  prejuuation  of  the  students  may  be 
intelligently  eonducted.  And,  the  railroads  need 
to  be  shown  that  in  the  future  they  are  going  to 
need  technical  men  more  than  they  have  in  the 
i)ast  and  that  the  interest  in  railroad  work  will 
not,  of  itself,  attract  young  men  or  hold  them 
against  the  competition  of  industrial  establish- 
ments where  they  appear,  at  the  present  time,  to 
be  better  appreciated. 

The  young  college  men  who  enter  railroad  work 
with  the  delerniiaation  to  see  it  through,  and  who 
are  patient  enough  to  stick  until  they  are  abso- 
lutely required — as  they  will  be — for  imi)ortant 
positions,  will,  themi--elves,  imiirove  these  condi- 
tions. There  is  no  better  field  to-day  for  the 
young  niau  who  is  mechanically  inclined  and  can 
manage  men  tlian  the  motive  i)ower  tidd,  and 
none  in  which  better  records  are  to  be  made  by 
young  men  who  are  properly  prei)ared  to  make 
them. 

The  young  men  who  are  prepared  to  "butt  in" 
and  "look  for  trouble"  and  who  appreciate  the  im- 
jtortance  of  iireparation  coupled  with  patience  are 
sure  to  be  glad  that  they  entered  railroad  service. 
In  time,  they  will,  themselves,  exert  a  powerful 
inlluence  in  removing  the  difliculties  and  discour- 
agements which  now  surround  the  motive  i)ower 
officer. 


The  Sri'CKSsKn.  Foukm an. — To  sum  up — the  suc- 
cessful general  foreman  must  be  a  hustler,  a  man 
who  can  enthuse  iit<'  into  his  foremen  so  that  they 
will  keep  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  keep 
things  moving.  The  most  skilful  foreman  is  not 
always  the  one  that  has  exceptional  mechanical 
ability.  While  exceptional  mechanical  ability  is 
desirable,  it  is  also  necessary  that  a  foreman  be 
able  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  situation.  A 
man  is  needed  who  can  keep  the  continuity  of  the 
work  in  his  mind  and  bring  the  various  factors 
together,  po  that  they  will  w,prk  out  hainioniously, 
both  as  to  construction  and  time.  This  qualifica- 
tion is  especially  desirable  when  one  foreman's 
work  is  dependent  upon  another's.  The  foreman 
who  possesses  these  qualifications  can  truly  be 
.•^aid  to  be  successful. — Mr.  Lee  li.  Laizure.  Inter- 
national  Railway   General   Foremen's  Association. 


Cost  or  Rkp.mrs  PKorourioNAL  to  Ouioinal 
Cost. — My  experience  is  that  engines  cost  to  re- 
liair  HI  tiimilar  service,  very  nearly  in  pro|)ortion 
to  their  oiiginal  cost  or  to  the  traffic  they  handle 
— it  does  not  make  much  difference.  We  keep  a 
$10,000  locomotive  in  repair  at  4  cents  per  mile. 
We  can  keej)  $10,000  worth  of  freight  cars  in  le- 
pair  at  4  cents  a  mile.  The  rule  may  not  always 
hold,  but  it  comes  to  about  the  same  thing.  Equip- 
ment of  the  same  value  will  cost  aboQt  the  same 
to  keep  up.  smd  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  elec- 
trical cquii)nicnt  is  going  to  be  very  much  differ- 
ent.— //.  //.  Yavf/han.  A'Cfu  York  Railroad  Club. 


C»>MPt)UNi)  Frkk.iit  Locomotives. — It  seems  to 
me,  aside  from  any  question  of  fuel  economy,  cost 
of  repairs  or  reliability,  the  fact  that  a  fireman 
can  come  nearer  making  a  heavy  compound  en- 
gine haul  its  calculated  rate  than  he  can  a  sim- 
ple, is  sufficient  argument  for  compounding  heavy 
freight  engines. — D.  Van  Alstyne,  before  the  West- 
ern  h'ailiraif  Club. 
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HEAVIEST     1'A8SEX(;E1:     locomotive,     lake     SIIOUE    .4to    JlICiXlOAN     iiOUTUEliX     BY. 


PRAIRIE  TYPE  PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVE  WITH  VAL- 
SCHAERT  VALVE  GEAR. 


Lakk  Suobe  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway. 


About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Soutliern  Railway  put  into  service  some  very  powerful  and 
incidentally  handsome  locomotives  of  the  Prairie  type,  which 
were  at  that  time  the  heaviest  passenger  locomotives  ever 
built.  These  engines  were  thoroughly  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed in  the  A.meuicax  Exdi.NEEB  and  Railko.vu  Jolbxal, 
November  and  December,  1901,  and  January,  1905. 

Recently  it  has  become  necessary  to  oi-der  more  locomotives 
of  this  type,  and  in  view  of  the  excellent  satisfaction  which 
had  been  given  by  the  previous  engines,  it  was  decided  to 
practiially  duplicate  that  design  in  essential  details,  and  an 
order  was  given  to  (he  American  I.,ocomolivi.'  Company  for 
the  engines,  which  are  illustrated  herewith,  and  which,  in 
regard  to  total  weight  and  weight  on  drivers,  are  the  heaviest 
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F-52 

J-40 

J-41 

J-42 

-1-6-0 

2-6-2 

2-6-2 

2-6-2 

172.500 

174,500 

233.000 

244.7('0 

13.5,<MiO 

130.000 

l«;.''i.2oo 

170.OIMJ 

23.r,00 

24,700 

27.S.-.0 

27,sr)0 

20  X  2S 

20  J/a  X  2S 

21 ■ . X  28 

21'  .  x2!i 

81 

SI 

70 

7r« 

2862.5 

3,3G2 

3,905 

3,305 

36.(1 

4S.G 

r>o 

55 

this  last  order.  The  following  table  shows  the  general  dimen- 
sions of  each  of  the  three,  as  well  as  the  teu-wliecl  passenger 
engine  which  iiumediately  preceded  them:   -    ' 

Total    weight     .... 

Weipht    on    drivers 
Tractive     effort     ..-. 
Size    tylinders 
l»ia.    diivers    ...... . ; , 

Totjil    h<'atiiig  surfafe^; 

(Irate  area 

Uefcrenco       lu       American 

Eusiueer   ...  . 1899    p.  343   1901     p.  (M)   1904    p.413  1006    p.  203 

The  principal  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  former 
design  are  the  application  of  the  Walschaert  valve  .gear  in 
place  of  the  Stephenson,  and  the  use  of  a  radial  outside  bear- 
ing trailer  truck.  This  company  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience with  Walschaert  valve  gear  in  freight  service,  it 
being  the  pioneer  in  the  use  of  this  design,  which  is  now  be- 
toming  very  popular  in  this  country,  and  this  e,\perience  has 
been  so  satisfactory  that  it  was  decided  to  extend  its  use  to 
l)assenger    locomotives.        In    making   the    application    it   was 


SECTIONS     and    valve    GEAR,    PBAIBIE    TYI'E    LOCOMOTIVE,    L.     S.     &    M.:   ».    «Y 


passenger  locomotives  that  have  ever  been  constructed, 
weighing,  as  they  do,  nearly  245,000  lbs.  total  and  170,000  lbs. 
on  drivers. 

This  order  forms  the  third  class  of  Prairie  type  engines 
in  use  on  this  road  for  fast  passenger  service,  the  first  of 
which  were  put  into  service  early  in  1901.  Each  new  class 
has  been  designed  in  view  of  the  experiencte  with  the  previous 
one,  and  it  speaks  exceedingly  well  for  those  already  in  use 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  so  few  changes  in 


necessary  to  reariange  but  a  small  number  of  parts  in  the 
previous  design,  and  the  cylinders,  guide  yoke  and  guides 
were  allowed  to  remain  as  they  were,  a  separate  stt^l  casting 
being  designed  to  si>an  the  frame  between  the  first  and  sticond 
pair  of  drivers  and  support  the  link  of  the  Wal.^chaert  gear. 
Inasmuch  as  a  valve  chamber  over  the  fiames  is  used,  it  was 
necessary  to  transmit  the  motion  to  a  rrx-ker  jdaced  on  the 
frame  just  behind  the  cyllndei-K  and  operating  the  valve  stem 
through  a  crosshead  connection.     The  bell  crank  used  for  i"e; 
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versing  is  fastened  to  the  boiler  shell  with  the  vertical  arm 
extending  downward  and  connecting  to  the  reverse  shaft  by 
a  reach  rod.  Part  of  these  engines  have  the  reverse  shaft 
in  its  usual  location,  between  the  second  and  third  pair  of 
drivers,  and  part  of  them  with  it  across  the  frames  at  the  rear 
of  the  firebox,  in  which  case  there  are  two  reach  rods  extend- 
ing forward. 

The  design  of  the  outside  bearing  trailer  truck,  which  em- 
ploys two  slab  frames  at  the  rear,  one  inside  and  one  outside 
the  wheel  and  the  radius  bar  connected  to  the  cross  casting 
at  the  front  of  the  firebox,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  boiler  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  one  used  on  the 
previous  engines,  as  are  also  the  wheels  and  other  important 
details. 

All  of  these  additions  have  increased  the  weight  of  the 
engine,  making  it  nearly  12,000  lbs.  heavier  than  the  previous 
design.  This,  as  above  mentioned,  makes  them  the  heaviest 
passenger  locomotives  in  the  world.  In  the  following  table 
are  given  six  of  the  recent  heavy  passenger  locomotives  of  the 
Prairie  and  Pacific  types,  with  the  principal  ratios  of  each,  by 
which  comparison  can  be  made  with  this  large  machine. 


TENDER. 

Tank    Water-bottom 

Frame    , 13    in.    channel. 

Weight     159,000     lbs. 

Wheels,  diameter    36   ins. 

Journals,     diameter    and     length 5^4  x  10     ins. 

Water    capacity     7,000    gals. 

Coal    capacity    15    tons. 

Tbaining  of  Laborers. — In  investigations  conducted  by  Mr. 
Frederick  W.  Taylor  it  was  found  that  most  laborers  waste 
considerable  of  their  effort  by  false  moves.  For  example,  in 
unloading  pig  iron  from  a  car,  which  work  requires  the  lift- 
ing of  pigs  weighing,  say,  about  90  lbs.,  carrying  them  to  the 
edge  of  the  car  and  throwing  them  overboard,  there  was  found 
to  be  a  lack  of  continuous  effort.  The  laborer  would  stoop 
down,  pick  up  the  pig,  stand  for  a  moment  and  then  start  for 
the  side  of  the  car.  It  was  suggested  that  the  movements 
should  be  co-ordinated  so  that  the  impulse  required  to  pick 
up  the  pig  should  be  continued  until  it  was  dropped  over  the 
side  of  the  car.  The  surprising  result  was  found  that  where 
an  ordinary  laborer  had  been  able  to  handle  only  about  twelve 
tons  per  day,  under  the  new  system  he  handled  about  forty- 
eight  tons  per  day.    Again,  in  the  matter  of  shovelling  coal, 


Total  weight,  lb.'? i.;;^*"..  . . . . . . . , 

Weight  on   drivers,   lbs 

Size,   cylinders,    ins 

Diameter,    wheels,    ins 

Tractive    effort,    lbs 

Total    heating    surface,    sq.    ft 

Tube  heating  surfaop,   sq.    ft 

Firebox  heating  surface,  sq.   ft 

Orate  area,   sq.   ft 

Tractive  effort  -^  total  heating  surface 

Weight  on   drivers  -h   tractive   effort    ....•.'.'...... 

Total  weight   -^   tractive   effort    

Tractive  effort  x  diameter  drivers  -f-  heating  surface 

Total  heating  surface  ~  grate  area    , 

Firebox   heating   surfacp    4-   tube   hi^atlnR    surface,    per   cent 

Weight  on    drivers   -:-   total    heating   surface    

Tntnl   wpight   ~  total    heating  surface    


US.&M.S. 

P.  R.  R. 

Erie. 

B.  &0. 

A.T.&S.F. 

N.  Y.  C. 

2-6-2 

2-6-2 

4-6-2 

4-6-2 

4-6-2 

4-6-2 

244,700 

234,500 

23.1.500 

229.500 

226.700 

218.0011 

170,000 

166,800 

149,000 

150.500 

151.900 

140.500 

21Vjx28 

211(;X28 

22V,x26 

22x28 

17*28x28 

22x26 

79 

80 

74 

74 

73 

75 

27,850 

27.520 

30.260 

31,100 

n2.800 

28,500 

3.905 

3.87^ 

3.322 

3,417.6 

3.595 

3.758 

3,678 

3.677 

3,110 

3.234.6 

3,402 

3.554 

227 

198 

202 

183 

19S 

204 

55 

55 

56.5 

56.5 

54 

50 

7.13 

7.1 

9.1 

9.1 

9.1 

7.6 

6.1 

6.05 

4.93 

4.84 

4.62 

4.93 

8.8 

8.5 

7.6 

7.4 

6.9 

7.65 

563 

568 

672 

672 

670 

569 

71 

70.5 

58.8 

60.5 

66.5 

76 

6.17 

5.5 

6.5 

5.68 

5.67 

5.75 

43.6 

43 

44.9 

44 

42.2 

37.4 

62.7 

60.5 

69.5 

67 

63 

58 

For  details  of  the  boiler,  cylinders,  frames,  etc,  reference 
can  be  made  to  the  drawings  published  with  the  description 
of  the  previous  engine.  The  general  dimensions  and  weights 
of  this  new  order,  which  in  the  railroad's  classification  are 
known  as  Class  .142,  are  as  follows: 

SIMPI>E  PRAIRIE  TYPE  I.,OCOMOTIVE  WITH  WAI..SCHAERT  V'AIAE 
GEAR— L.AKE     SHORE    &    MICHICAX  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

GENERAL     DATA. 

Gauge     4    ft.     8i/i     Ins. 

Service Passenger 

I"^^!     .'. .......  i •>, Pit.     coal. 

Tractive    power    .'. : .  ;  .-r,  v.  i 27,850    lbs. 

"W'eight    in    working    order 244.700    lbs. 

Weight  on   drivers    170.000    lbs. 

Weight  of  engine  and   tender  in    working  order 403.700   lbs. 

Wheel    base,    driving     14     ft. 

WTieel   base,   total    34    ft.    3   Tns. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 62   ft.   514    Ins. 

CTUWnER.. 

Kind    »i . . .; Simple, 

Diameter    and    strode     21  '-^  x  28 

VALVES. 

Kind  .....    •-«;«»«.«    •:.*    •,.   •■.^'.   *W.W«;«.<*   •   •;•   •■•",;.^ PlstOU 

Diameter     .,  ^ . .  .v.  .,...•..  i,.;/i,.':.;;;- ; ; 12     Ins. 

Ore-atest    travel     ,  .  .  ...•.Xi.  vi;, 61-16     ins. 

Outride   lap    ,,.  . ..;  ;.,r 1 14  In. 

Inside  clearance    .....  v .  ..■C.  ;•..-.•;  i , %    in. 

Lead    In    full    gear.  ..i..  :,,;.;  vv.  r^.;^4  4> .v,^. 7-32    In. 

WITEELB. 

Driving,    diameter    over   tires 73    ins. 

Driving,     thlcknes.s     of     tires ,...,.... 3'.'.in<= 

Driving  journals,   main,    diameter   and    length •:  ..i. .  .■.  .10  x  12"ins. 

Driving    Journals,    others,    diameter    and    length...... 10x12    ins. 

Engine    truck    wheels,    diameter 42  V.     Ins. 

Engine    truck,    journals     6'-'.     x    12    Ins! 

Trailing    truck    wheels,    diameter T ....  48     Ins! 

Trailing    truck,    journals .  8  x  14    !„« 


Style    

Working    pressure     

Outside    diameter    of   first    ring.  . 

Firebox,    length    and    width 

Firebox    plates,    thickness. 


BOfLER. 


•■*    '"f    •.••■*.'•..•••   ji     »'.9'  < 


B.    W.     T. 

200     lbs. 

70    ins. 

.  .  .10s  X  7?.    ins. 

%    &     V,     In. 

Firebox,    water    space    4    ^    41/,'  ipg_ 

Tuhes.    number    and    outside   diameter '.  .  .  .  .^22-2"i'i     In' 

Tubes,    length    .,.,,....,....*....,..,■,  ^ if»    ft.    6    Ins 

Heating   surface,    tubes    :..;.>....,. .."..;..; S.678    sq    ft! 

Heating  surface,   firebox    » ; . , ,.; .  .  .      227   sq     ft 

Heating   surface,    total     .•..'..;. 3.9or>    sq   ft! 

Orate    area    .  . , .  j .- rr    ^q    ft. 

Smokestack,    diameter    .^....iK   ft   21^    Ins 

Smokestack,    height   above    rail i ! !  14    ft.    10%    Ins. 


the  shape  of  the  shovel  and  Its  size  were  found  to  be  very 
important  factors,  and  by  studying  the  problem  the  amount 
of  coal  that  could  be  handled  by  the  average  laborer  with  no 
greater  tiring  than  before  was  grreatly  increased.  From  this 
experience  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  training  of  laborers 
may  be  quite  as  important  as  the  training  for  the  so-called 
trades.  The  training  of  the  laborer,  of  course,  will  be  more 
that  of  muscle  training  than  of  brain  training,  but  It  Is  never- 
theless quite  as  important  in  the  cost  of  production  where 
large  quantities  of  materials  must  be  handled  by  manual 
labor. — Machinery. 


Proposep  Amkrtcatv  Rah.way  Conoress. — Mr.  L..  C  Pritch, 
assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road and  formerly  secretary  of  the  American  Railway  En- 
gineering and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association,  has  devel- 
oped a  plan  for  the  union  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion, Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  American  Railway 
Master  Mechanics'  Association  and  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association  Into  one 
representative  body.  It  Is  claimed  that  such  an  organization 
could  do  better  and  more  effective  work  than  is  possible  with 
the  four  separate  organizations.  The  proposed  congress  would 
be  divided  In  three  sections:  transportation,  maintenance  of 
way  and  maintenance  of  equipment. 


Ltwitatton  of  Rtc,  LocoMorrvES. — Th^re  has  been  a  good 
deal  said  and  written  lately  about  the  Inability  of  the  big 
engine  to  haul  its  theoretical  rating.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  this  failure  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  big  engine,  the 
principal  one  of  which  perhaps  is  the  Inability  of  the  fireman 
to  maintain  steam,  or,  in  other  words,  the  hauling  capacity  of 
the  big  engine  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  measured  by  the 
firing  capacity  of  the  fireman. — 7>.  Tan  4Jstyne,  before  the 
Western  Railway  Club. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  PERFORMANCE  SHEETS. 


By  H.  H.  Valhjhax. 


The  immediate  intention  of  a  performnnre  sheet  is  familiar 
to  all  mechanical  and  operating  officers.  Following  the  in- 
formation obtained  as  to  the  expenditures  on  a  road  or  a 
division  tor  repaiis,  fuel,  oil  and  waste  comes  the  desire  to 
compare  the  expenses  of  individual  engines  in  Older  to  ascer- 
tain whethei-  one  is  more  e::travagant  or  economical  than  an- 
other, in  one  or  all  of  these  items,  or  to  watch  the  results 
obtained  on  any  engine  from  month  to  month.  Beyond  this 
reason  there  is  another  which  is  of  greater  importance — the 
presentation  to  the  men  operating  and  maintaining  the  en- 
gines of  the  work  thty  are  performing  in  a  sufficiently  clear 
and  apparent  manner  to  incite  them  to  iiuprovement  <)r  to 
call  attention  to  wasteful  handling,  or  to  engines  that  are 
defective  or  unnecessarily   expensive. 

While  the  object  to  be  attained  by  a  performance  sheet  is 
evidently  desirable,  and  few  will  question  the  possibilities  of 
saving  in  expenses  which  would  result  from  its  realization, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  such  sheets,  as  frequently  arranged  and 
issued,  are  really  of  vital  interest  to  the  men  iu  general.  In 
the  first  place,  since  they  include  the  cost  of  repairs  each 
month,  they  cannot  be  issued  on  most  roads  until  the  monthly 
accounts  are  closed,  and  as  accounting  offices  are  frequently 
busy  at  that  time  in  furnishing  general  statements  for  execu- 
tive officers,  which  are  wanted  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  pei-- 
formance  sheets  are  allowed  to  take  their  place  and  issue 
from  four  to  five  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  month  they  refer 
to.  In  the  second  place,  their  arrangement  while  sufficient 
to  present  the  information  they  contain,  is  not  designed  to 
indicate  without  considerable  study  which  engines  attain  the 
better  and   which   the  worse  results;    neither  do  they   in  gen- 


Amount  or  cost  of  these  items  used  per  locomotive  mile 
and  per  l,0(K)-ton  mile. 

The  above  sheet  would  be  issued  separately  for  passenger, 
freight  and  work  service,  in  which  case  an  engine  might  ap- 
l)ear  on  two  sheets  or  combined  when  the  mileage  in  the 
(iiflerent  services  may  be  subdivided  in  the  mileage  columns, 
but  it  is  not  then  usual  to  subdivide  the  coal  used. 

While  this  type  of  sheet  is  termed  general,  no  statement  is 
intended  that  it  is  universal,  although  a  somewhat  similar 
arrangement  was  extensively  in  use  some  years  past.  While 
<ontaining  valuable  information,  it  is,  however,  open  to  the 
objections  previously  recited,  and  as  an  attempt  has  been 
made  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  compile  the  figures  in  a 
manner  that  will  appeal  more  definitely  to  the  men  concerned, 
the  sheets  iu  use  on  that  road  will  be  described  to  illustrate 
what  is  considered  a  preferable  arrangement. 

The  general  performance  sheet  actually  contains  infonna- 
tion  about  three  items — coal,  oil  and  repairs — and,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  the  repairs  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  delay  in 
the  issuance  of  the  figures.  Coal  figures,  to  be  of  value,  must 
be  promptly  published,  as  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  account 
for  an  excessive  consumption  that  occurred  some  weeks  pre- 
viously, and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  those  for  oil.  Re- 
pairs, coal  and  oil  also  require  the  engines  to  be  differently 
groupetl  for  convenient  comparison.  For  these  reasons  the 
sheet  has  been  subdivided  into  three  to  -siiow  the  perform- 
ances for  coal,  oil  and  repairs  separately. 

The  coal  sheet  is  issued  bi-monthly  in  place  of  monthly,  as 
this  has  been  found  preferable.  W^hen  first  introduced  it  was 
made  up  weekly,  but  the  objections  developed  that  the  work 
done  by  the  engines  was  hardly  sufficient  to  arrive  at  satis- 
factory average  figures,  and  the  work  of  looking  into  the 
reasons  for  poor  results,  or,  indeed,  of  going  over  the  sheets 
thoroughly,    was   too    great.     In    order    to    obtain    the    figures 
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Pferfoimiaiice  of  Locomotives,  Lake  Superior   Division.   Period   Ending  A{»rfl  2i().lU4)ii. 
Kunning  between   Chalk  River  and   North  Bay,   Distance   between    Terminals   llS  Miles. 


Class  of   Servicf" 


.Treight 


Ixioo. 
No. 


C30 
740 
741 
757 
760 
761 
762 
763 
764 


=»  a  ». 
rt   ce   «> 


X  o 


CO 

loo 

15.-> 
155 
155 
155 
155 
155 
15.'3 
155 


Loial    Miles. 


Train. 


Light. 


13 

472 

1,278 

230 

702 

1.298 

1,180 

590 

944 

236 


6,404 


13 

5 

24 


121 

7 

121 

19 


292 
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Doubling 

or 

Switching. 

Total. 

Assisting. 

•'•*f  • 

'"■•-•    ■    • 

26 

5 

'•.•-•  ^* 

•     482 

4 

'■.•■'-♦>«  ' 

1,306 

•    •  •   • 

■"•■;•■."«'  ■ 

236 

•    •   ■    ■ 

■■■6-. 

708 

3 

27 

1.449 

7 

; . • ••  . 

1.194 

3 

"..,..• 

714 

20 

.... 

983 
236 

37 

33 

6,826 

Gross  Tons 

Coal 

Hauled 

CoDsumed 

One  -Mile. 

Tons. 

5,221 

'.-:    % 

276,611 

31%'1 

1,124,478 

81 

188,823 

12% 

658,229 

43% 

1.171,484 

83'.. 

1,077,335 

75% 

488,641 

36% 

844,520 

69  Vi 

176,840 

14% 

5,730.350 

417  V4 

0:.al   Consumed    Per  ViuX   Mile. 


.Average 
Load 
Ptr  MiU'. 


better 
than 
Average. 


-I- 


jBei 

800 
930 
808 
902 
684 
859 
74fl 

839 


230 
144 
135 
132 

l« 

141 


146 


Worse 

tbaji 

Average. 


150 
164 
167 


.Note.— "Gross   Tons   Hauled   One   Mile." 


-Actual    f jr   Passenger ;    Equivalent    for    Freight,   and    Mixed ;    iui  ludirig    allowurie    for 
Itoad    Switching    at    rate    of    200    tons    per    mile    for    Pas.sengei    and   Mixed,   and   300   tons   fW— tnile  lor  Freight   Trains. 


"Coal    Consumed    per    Unit    Mile.* 


itt  and    \ 
s   fW— *ni 
"Unit    Mile"    represents   1,000    tons   hauled  one  mile. 


eral  furnish  sufficient  information  to  enable  their  user  to  draw 
his  conclusions  without  obtaining  further  details. 

While  there  is  a  considerable  variation  on  different  roads, 
what  may  be  termed  a  general  type  of  performance  sheet 
would  show  on  one  i)age  information  for  each  engine,  under 
columns  headed  about  as  follows: 


Engine  number. 

Class. 

Type. 

Working  between. 

Engineers. 

Miles,  train. 

Miles,  light. 

Miles,  doubling  or  a.ssisting. 

Miles,  switching. 


Miles,  total.     :  c  .:^  ' 
Tons  hauled  one  mile. 
Coal,  tons. 
Engine  oil,  pints. 
Valve  oil,  pints. 
Illuminating  oil,  pints. 
Waste,  pounds. 
Cost  of  repairs. 


promptly  an  accounting  force  was  installed  at  each  division 
headquarters,  and  the  coal  records  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  motive  power  department  within  a  week  or  ten  days  of 
the  close  of  the  period  they  corer.  An  example  of  the  coal 
performance  sheet  is  shown  above. 

It  will  be  seen  that  each  run  between  terminals  is. shown 
separately,  and  freight,  way  freight  and  passenger  results  are 
also  separated.  Each  group  of  engines  is  totalled,  and  those 
in  each  group  are  divided  to  show  which  are  better  and  which 
worse  than  the  average  of  the  group.  The  column  headed 
"average  load  per  mile"  has  been  introduced  to  allow  for  the 
variation  in  loads  in  direction  contrary  to  traffic  or  fast  run- 
ning, as  were  the  results  subdivided  into  east  and  west  bound, 
it  would  necessitate  an  accurate  measure  of  the  coal  on  the 
tender,   which    is  under   this   plan    less   important,   although 
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ovrn  now  an  engine  working  both  ways  out  of  a  terminal  oc- 
casionally shows  bad  results  in  one  direction  and  good  in  the 
opposite. 

The  oil  and  waste  performance  sheet  is  shown  below. 

This   sheet    is   issued    monthly   for   each    division,   and    the 


her  of  miles  per  pint,  according  to  its  class.  Should  an  en- 
gine thtis  run  on  its  allowance,  it  has  evidently  equalled  tlie 
number  of  miles  per  pint  called  for  on  the  schedule  for  its 
class,  and  by  showing  on  this  form  the  amount  and  percentage 
by  which  each  engine  has  exceeded  or  run  within  its  allow- 
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engines  are  simply  arranged  in  nnmeiical  order.  The  figures 
for  headlight,  signal  oil  and  waste  are  shown  in  the  usual 
way  by  the  numlier  of  miles  run  per  pint  or  pound,  but  those 
for  engine  and  valve  oil  are  calculated  rather  differently. 
It  is  the  custom  for  each  engine  to  be  allowed  a  certain  num- 
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ante,  those  using  the  greater  are  clearly  divided  from  those 
using  a  lesser  amount  per  mile,  whereas  when  these  figures  are 
shown  by  miles  per  pint,  it  is  necessary  in   criticising  them 
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to  know  how  much  each  engine  should  properly  consume  in 
order  to  so  separate  them.  A  column  is  also  introduced  on 
this  sheet  to  show  the  value  of  the  "other  supplies"  charged 
to  each  engine,  which  enables  a  watch  to  be  kept  on  this 
item   without  compli«-aling  the  coal  and   repair  statements. 

The  repair  statement,  shown  on  opposite  page,  iiuludes  cnly 
running  rci»aiis,  which  on  this  road  are  defined  as  tho^e  cost- 
ing undrr  $UI()  for  labor.  Shop  repaiis  are  aiir.lyzid  entirely 
soi)aiakly  and  without  reference  to  the  monthly  mileage,  so 
that  they  dent  come  within  the  scope  of  a  performance  sheet. 
'I'll is  form  requires  some  explanation.  It  is  made  up  by  divis- 
i(.ns,  and  on  each  division  the  engine.s  are  arranged  by  groups 
of  one  or  more  classes.  The  headquarter  station  is  the  point 
out  of  which  the  engines  were  running  during  the  month,  as 
.ill  engines  are  assigned  to  seme  terminal,  the  other  end  of 
the  run  being  considered  a  turn-aiound  point  as  far  as  i)0s- 
sible.  The  column  "last  repair"  sho\v<  I  lie  class  of  machinery 
repairs  last  received,  and  the  mileage  made  at  that  time 
since  last  general  overhauling  of  machinery.  If  not  filled  in, 
the  engine  has  received  no  shoj)  repairs  since  it.s  last  gen- 
eral or  No.  1  machinery.  The  rate  is  an  arl)itiary  figure,  based 
u|)on  the  tractive  force  which  i-;  partiuliy  intended  to  set  a 
cost  at  which  the  engines  should  be  maintained,  but  more  to 
divide  them  into  those  which  are  alcvo  and  below  it.  Oa 
the  Northern  Pacific,  where  a  veiy  similar  .sheet  is  employed, 
of  which  this  is  a  mcdiricaiion,  the  rate  is  dsieiuiined  fioin 
the  actual  cost  over  scveial  previous  yeai-s.  Which  has  the 
advantage  cf  demonstrating  that  the  engines  could  he  main- 
tained at  the  rate  spt.  On  the  Canadian  Pacific,  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  tractive  powrr  mile,  that  being  the 
figure  on  which  the  general  nuiinleuance  account  is  critic ised,^ 
it  is  jinfeiable  to  base  the  rate  or  allowance  on  the  same 
unit,  as  it  can  then  be  determined  which  groups  or  divisions 
have  increased  or  decreased  the  general  cost.  The  factor  on 
which  tlie  rate  is  based  is  really  not  important,  provided  the 
results  are  not  all  above  or  all  below  it,  and  the  one  shown, 
which  is  based  on  one  cent  i)er  1,000-lb,  tractive  power  mile,  is 
satisfactory  in  that  respect.  The  Columns  "B.  W."  and  "O. 
W."  show  respectively  the  cost  for  boiler  work  and  other 
work,  a  separation  that  is  important  in  making  comparisons 
l)etween  divisions  on  which  the  quality  of  water  varies,  and 
that  headed  "defect"  is  to  record  the  cost  of  repairs,  such  as 
broken  i)iston  rods,  cranlqiins,  etc.,  for  which  the  division 
is  not  actually  resi)onsible,  but  which  do  not  come  under  the 
head  of  wreck  damages.  The  columns  "excess"  and  "de- 
crease" show  the  amount  by  which  the  repairs  exceed  or  are 
below  the  allowance  based  upon  the  rate  and  the  mileage,  and, 
together  with  that  headed  "cost  per  mile,"  enable  the  results 
to  be  taken  in  at  a  glance.  The  figures  all  apply  to  the  re- 
sults for  the  month,  but,  as  is  well  known,  one  month's  re- 
sults even  on  running  repairs  vary  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
same  c  lass  of  engine  and  service.  The  general  toiich  up  given 
an  i^ngine  when  receiving  a  staybolt  test  may  run  that  month's 
exi)enses  u]),  but  reduce  the  costs  for  the  next  sixty  days,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  not  only  to  know  what  an  engine  has 
cost  in  one  month,  but  how  much  it  has  cost  during  a  con- 
siderable |)criod  befoie  drawing  any  conclu.-ions.  To  show 
this  the  figures  under  "Total  to  date"  have  been  introduced. 
These  show  the  milc^age  made,  costs,  etc.,  since  the  emgine 
last  received  a  No.  1  or  general  overhauling  of  machinery 
to  the  end  of  the  month  iireceding  that  for  which  the  sheet 
refers  to.  The  reason  for  not  in<  hiding  the  last  month  Is  to 
enable  these  figures  to  be  made  out  and  entered  on  the  form 
in  advance  of  the  receipt  of  the  monthly  reiiorts,  which  re- 
duces the  time  required  to  write  out  and  distribute  the  per- 
formance sheet.  .  ■  i-  • 

Probably  none  of  the  sheets  that  have  been  described  are 
in  their  final  form,  but  they  have  certain  advantages  over  the 
inclusion  of  the  various  figures  on  a  general  jierformance 
sheet  that  are  certainly  strong  arguments  for  a  somewhat 
similar  arrangement.  They  are  obviously  and,  in  fact,  are 
entirely  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  service  where 
men  are  regularly  assigned  to  their  engines,  and  would  need 
modification   were   pooling   in    use.       Certain   features    have. 


however,  proved  distinctly  advantageous.  The  separation  of 
the  results  above  and  below  the  average  figure  in  the  <ase  of 
coal,  and  a  rate  or  allowance  for  oil  and  rejuiirs,  has  the 
result  not  only  of  enabling  the  good  and  poor  performances 
to  be  detected  at  a  glance,  but  exhiidting  them  in  a  way  that 
appeals  to  the  engine  crews  and  all  others  conceine^d,  and  this 
has  undoubtedly  led  to  increased  interest  and  improve*'  re- 
sults. 

The  seiiaration  of  the  coal,  oil  and  repair  sheets  has  made  it 
possible  to  obtain  the  coal  sheet,  which  is  the  one  most  promiii 
iy  needed,  within  a  sutficiently  short  time  to  make  every  one 
feel  that  the  figures  relate  lo  recent  and  not  historie-al  events, 
and  to  call  attention  to  an  engine  whose  condition  W3.s  such 
as  to  lead  to  increa-sed  consumption  before  the  defect  l)ecanie 
serious  enough  to  interfere  with  the  handling  of  a  train.  The 
u.se  of  separate  sheets  has  enabled  the  coal  re|»orts  to  1)p  classi- 
fied by  runs,  service  and  groups  of  engines,  the  repair  reiioii- 
by  grotij>s  and  headquarter  statistics,  while  any  report  could 
be  classified  in  any  way  thought  desirable  without  affecting 
that  rupthod  required  for  another,  something  that  is  quite  im- 
portant if  ceaiparisons  ai-e  to  be  easy  and  effective  .is  well  as 
odious.  =    •  i-  ■■:'■:      '": ':'  '■'  ■ 

At  first  sight  the  tlerical  labor  involved  might  appear  lor- 
mldable.  but  this  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  figures  on 
the  ccal  and  oil  sheets  must  all  l>o  obtaino^,  and  it  is  only 
these  for  the  excess  and  decTease  that  are  additional.  The 
change  consists  more  in  the  rearrangement  than  the  number 
of  the  items  excejit  in  the  repair  .=heet,  where  the  "Total 
to  date"  is  an  addition  to  the  figures  usually  furnished.  At 
the  outside  net  over  two  men's  time  additional  is  requiivd, 
ccmi)ared  to  those  for  preparing  a  set  of  single  performance 
sheets  for  .500  engines,  and  as  the  expenditures  detailed  would 
amount  to  $100,0(»(»  to  $:'.(io,onn  per  month,  it  is  evident  that  a 
saving  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  would  cover  the  additional 
cost.  This  is  not  material  when  the  magnitude  of  the  expendi- 
tures is  considered,  and  in  view  of  the  fa<:t  that  the  perform- 
ance she^ets  are  practically  our  only  detailed  statements  of  the 
disbursement  of  coal,  oil  and  running  re|»airs,  the  writer  l>e- 
lieves  that  their  form  is  worthy  of  ca.reful  study  in  order 
to  render  them  as  explicit  and  convincing  a.s  possible,  and 
appeal  to  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  necessary  finally  lo 
look  for  improvement  and  economy. 


CoxcBETE  Raii.k;»ad  TiR. — In  the  April  issue  of  the  Crnnnl 
Afte,  Mr.  G.  H.  Kimball,  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  Railway,  describes  a  concrete  tie.  several  of  which  have 
been  in  service  over  four  years  with  satisfactory  results.  The 
tie  consists  of  two  blocks  of  concrete  each  3  ft.  long,  placed 
symmetrically  under  each  rail  so  that  the  c^enter  of  pressure 
and  the  center  of  figure  of  each  section  of  the  tie  will  co- 
incide. These  two  blocks  of  concrete  make  one  tie  and  ar? 
rigidly  connected  l>y  being  molded  on  the  ends  of  a  i)air  of 
3-in.  channels  weighing  three  pounds  per  foot.  The  channels 
are  back  to  back  and  spaced  2  ins.  apart  in  tlie  clear.  The 
c  oncrete  blocks  are  7  ins.  thick  and  9  ins.  face,  and  the  cross 
section  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  timber  tie  hewn  or  slabbed 
from  a  log  about  11  ins.  in  diameter.  It  pivsents  the  ap- 
|)carance  in  the  track  of  an  ordinary  tie  with  a  piece  2  ft. 
11  ins.  long  cut  out  of  the  center.  Hardwood  blocks  3  in«^. 
thick,  9  ins.  wide  and  IS  ins.  long,  designed  to  cushion  sho<-ks. 
distribute  i)ressuie,  support  dc^'ailed  trucks  and  serve  as 
si)iking  blocks,  are  secured  to  the  top  of  the  concrete  blocks. 
Each  hardwood  block  is,  of  course,  centered  transversely  to 
the  line  of  the  rail.  Cast  iron  sockets  that  also  serve  to  space 
and  connect  the  channels  are  molded  in  jdace  in  the  concrete, 
serve  as  an  anchorage  for  holding  down  the  hardwood  blocks. 
These  sockets  receive  suitable  bolts,  head  down,  so  that  when 
they  are  slipped  to  place  and  the  holes  through  which  they 
are  introduced  have  l)een  plugged  they  cannot  be  withdrawn. 
It  is  estmated  that  the  ties  weigh  43G  lbs.  apiece,  .nnd  will 
cost  about  $1.18  each. 


The  saving  of  a  few  dollars  in  salary  is  often  very  exjien- 
sive. 
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SOUTH  LOUISVILLE  SHOPS. 


Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad. 


GENERAL    PI^N    AND    OPERATION. 


The  feature  that  impresses  one  most  forcibly  in  studying  the 
Louisville  &  Nash\ille  Railroad  shops  at  South  Louisville  Is 
the  careful  provision  for  having  the  raw  materials,  which  en- 
ter at  the  two  ends  of  the  plant  (wood  at  one  end  and  metal 
at  the  other),  travel  steadily  toward  their  objective  point, 
near  the  centre  of  the  plant,  which  they  reach  in  a  finished 
state,  requiring  a  minimum  amount  of  handling  and  without 
doubling  on  their  tracks.  Not  only  does  this  idea  predominate 
in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  shops,  but,  also  as  concerns 
the  equipment  and  arrangement  of  each  one  of  the  shops.  As 
the  greater  part  of  the  manufacturing  work  for  the  entiie 
system  is  done  at  this  point  and  as  considerable  new  equip- 
ment is  built,  in  addition  to  the  repair  work,  it  is,  of  course, 
possible  to  develop  this  idea  to  a  greater  extent  than  if  the 
shops  were  used  entirely  for  repair  work,  although  this 
arrangement  could  also  be  used  to  considerable  advanuia:; 
under  such  conditions. 

As  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  general  plan,  the  shops 


TUAN.SFEB    TAULE — LOCOMOTIVE    SIIOl'     AT    THE    LEFT. 

are  arranged  about  an  L-shaped  system  of  transportation, 
consisting  of  a  high  speed  transfer  table,  which  travels  over 
a  distance  of  about  920  ft.,  or  nearly  the  full  width  of  tlsp 
plant  and  an  overhead  high  speed  10-ton  travelling  crane,  c\ 
tending  over  the  stock  yard  for  raw  and  semi -finished  ma- 
terial, which  is  1,000  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  wide.  Both  the  crane 
and  the  tran.<5fer  table  operate  at  a  maximum  speed  of  1,000  ft. 
per  minute.  The  metal  working  departments,  including  the 
machine  and  erecting  shops,  smith  shop,  wheel  and  axle  shop 
and  foundry,  extend  alongside  of  the  travelling  crane  and  the 
transfer  table  lies  between  the  locomotive  shop  on  one  sislo 
and  the  freight  car  shop,  planing  mill,  coach  and  tender  shop 
and  storehouse  on  the  other. 

At  first  sight  the  use  of  the  transfer  table  in  connection  with 
the  locomotive  shop  may  be  criticized.  Ordinarily  the  engines 
are  brought  into  the  shop  over  this  table.  They  can  however, 
if  necessary,  be  brought  in  from  the  north  end  of  the  plant 
over  the  track  which  enters  near  the  middle  of  the  locomotive 
shop,  and  by  means  of  the  100-ton  crane  can  be  placed  on  any 
pit  in  the  erecting  shop.  This  department  can,  therefore,  if 
necessary,  get  along  without  using  the  transfer  table  at  all 
and  not  interfere  greatly  with  its  efllciency.  It  has  been 
found  that  under  normal  conditions  the  transfer  table  is 
used  95  per  cent,  of  the  time  by  the  car  department  and  only 
5  per  cent,  of  the  time  by  the  locomotive  department.  As  it 
seems  to  be  practically  impossible  to  handle  coach  work  to 
advantage  without  the  use  of  a  transfer  table,  and  as  it  is 


not  in  this  instance  necessary  to  the  working  of  the  locomotive 
department,  but  incidentally  is  a  considerable  convenience  in 
handling  the  work  of  that  department,  the  arrangement  is  to 
be  commended.  The  transfer  table  could  be  put  out  of  com- 
mission for  several  days  without  greatly  interfering  with  the 
progress  of  the  work  through  either  the  car  or  locomotive 
shops.  The  belt  line  around  the  plant  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  tracks  is  such  that  the  only  points  which  would  not  be 
accessible  would  be  a  couple  of  tracks  in  the  coach  shop. 
;5ome  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  delivering  material 
from  the  planing  mill  to  the  freight  car  and  coach  shops,  and 
in  getting  the  passenger  car  trucks  out  of  or  into  the  coach 
shop,  or  in  the  quick  delivery  of  material  from  the  general 
iitorehouse  to  the  various  shops,  although  these  difficulties 
would  be  overcome  to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  use  of  a  large 
force  of  laborers.  In  one  years  service  the  transfer  table  has 
not  been  disabled  more  than  five  hours.  The  use  of  the  trans- 
fer table,  and  the  fact,  that  switching  may  be  done  from  either 
side  of  the  plant,  obviates  the  use  of  narrow  gauge  tracks  and 
turntables.  A  feature  which  contributes  to  the  safety  of  the 
men  and  facilitates  the  switching  movements  is  that  the 
tracks  inside  the  plant  are  straight  and  the  curves  are  largely 
confined  to  the  belt  line  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  plant. 
A  general  study  of  the  course  of  the  various  materials  from 

the  raw  state  to  the  finished  prod- 
uct  may    make   the   advantages    of 
the  layout  more  apparent.     In  gen- 
eral the  heavy  metal  parts  are  lift- 
ed and  transported  overhead,  while 
the    timber    is    transported    on    low 
cars   with   as   little   lifting   as    pos- 
sible.    All  metal  enters  at  the  north 
end  of  the  plant;   part  of  it  is  un- 
loaded at  the  foundry  platform  and 
transferred  by  the  travelling  crane 
to  its  proper  place  in  the  stock  yard 
or  to  the  various  t^hops.    The  raw 
material  for  the  foundries  is  deliv- 
ered and  stored  at  the  west  side  of 
the  building.     The  finished  castings 
are  taken  out  at  the  east  side  and 
are    loaded    from    the    itlatform   di- 
rectly  on   the  cars,   if  they  are   in- 
tended    for     shipment    to    outside 
points,  or  if  for  storage  or  use  in 
the  plant  are  deliveied  to  the  prop- 
er   place    by    the    travelling    crane 
and  the  transfer  table.    The  wheels 
and  axles  are  stored  west  of  the  wheel  and  truck  shop.     Stock 
from  (he  blacksmith  shop  and  foundries  for  use  in  the  truck 
shop  is  stored  underneath   the  travelling  crane.     The  trucks, 
after  they  are  set  up,  are  transferred  to  the  freight  car  shop 
by  means  of  the   travelling  crane   and   transfer   table.       The 
double  trolley   on   the   travelling   crane    permits    two    freight 
car  trucks   to  be  handled  at   one   time  as   well   as   conveying 
double    loads    of   various    kinds    of    material.        Raw    material 
for  use  in  the  smith  sh<{p  is  stored   in  the  yard  at  the  north 
side   of   the    building,    hn    some    instances    the   oars    are    un- 
loaded  directly   in   the  sTtHj^     Material   manufactured   in   this 
shop    for   shipment   to   outsiii*    points    is    usually    loaded    on 
cars   in   the  shop.       Material   for  use  in  other  parts  of  the 
plant  is  delivered  by  the  cranes  to  the  stock  yard  crane.     Boil- 
er plate,  flues,  bar  steel,  etc..  are  .stored  to  the  north  of  the 
boiler   shop   building.     The   division    between    the   boiler   and 
the  machine  and  erecting  shop  consists  of  a  low  brick   wall 
over  which  material  can  readily  be  transferred  by  the  travel 
ling  cranes.    Nine-tenths  of  the  metal  which  passes  beyond  the 
transfer  table  on  the  car  side  is  used  in  the  freight  car  shop, 
which   is  just  across  the  transfer  table  from  the  end   of  the 
stock   yard   crane.    ,  Locomotives  coming   into   the  shop  are 
taken  on  the  transfer  table  at  the  west  end.    The  tenders  are 
either  taken  into  the  tender  shop  or  are  stored  on  tracks  at 
the  rear  of  this  shop. 

Lumber  enters  the  plant   at  the  south   end.     The  sills  are 
stored  to  the  east  of  the  dry  kiln.     The  lumber  yard  south 
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SOUTH  LOUISVILLE  SHOPS.  -  ;  ^ 

:-.^;,  '■'..■x.,"^.  ■-, • 

Liyt'lSVlI-I.E   &    NasIIVIU^  |lAtLBOA&. 


,.    .;.  tiKNKIt.VI.    I'I..VN    ANIi    OI'EUAnO.N. 

Tlie  toUuix*  that  iiu[»ressr.s  one  riiftet  lor«-i|)ly  in  s^lHdjiiif;  Ih« 
Loui»vill(3  &  Nash\Ul<.'  iiaitruad  t^liops  at  South  Louisville  Is 
tlio  iureful  provision  for  having  il>e  raw  matt-rials^  \vhi<  li  on- 
tor  at  the  two  <ud.s  o£  tin-  itlaui  (wooil  at  ome  end  aud  luetal 
at  fhi'  •►ther),  Iriivyl  «tt>adily  to\vard  tlieir  objective  point, 
mar  (he  eentreor  (lie  plant,  wliidi  tlKv  reach  in  a  finished 
'late.  ^<•t|uiriIl.^  a  luiiiiinuni  aniuuiil  of  handlinij  and  without 
ilituldhit;  on  (heir  tracks.  .Not, only  does  tlii.s  idea  predominate 
III  the  general  anangenieiit  ol"  the  shops,  but,  .ilso  a.s  roavcru.s 
ilus  iequipnient  and  ^rransonjent  o£  «*a«'h  one  of  the  shojw,  .  As.- 
lhe  s^-ater  |iart  of  the  manulatfuring  work  for  the  eiiiiie 
sy.-^ieni  is  done  at  this  itoint  an<l  as  tonsiderable  new  equip- 
uitMil  is  btiill,  in.  ad<liti<ui  to  the  r<'p;i[r  work,  it  is, of  etnirse, 
}iossj!)le  -to  "develop  this  idea  to  a  isreat^r  extent  than  if  the 
srM>^)s  were  used  eiiti rely  for  repjiir  /^iWOf k\  although  th in 
;iii;inireiiiinl     « uuM    also    he    ij^tMi   <p,:  ie«ftsi^^  adviuitii^i:, 

nndtr  such  eondiiions.     >  "'  '  .      '      ";   >  .':''''.:'  ■■■■■■\"y. 

As  may  be  seen  by  referiiit«  to  live;  Renerai  'ptan.  (ho  sKor>fS 


arc :  arranged    ahont  'an    l^-.shapetl.  system.  oC.  transportation, 
«<msistiiij;  of  a  hi«li'  f^peed  riivnKfertabie.wliieh  travels  rrvi-r 

a   dislanernf  about    !•-()   fl..  or   ijeariy   the  tuH    \Vid(h  of  tiW^ 
plaiii  auii  .111  overh<'a(i  hl^li  speed   loipn  travelliii;^  (  ran*-,  es 
lenilin.!:!;  ov<^r  the  f^ioek   yard   for  raw  and  semi  tin Lslied  jna- 
terial.  which  is  1,<mhi  ft:  Ions  and  Id  ft.  wide;    Hot h  the  crane 
and  (he  (lall^f^•r  lahb'  opoVale  at  a  luaNinium  speed  of  L''0»)  ft. 
{"•r  minute.     Tin'  metal    worKin.u;  depart inents.    in«ludiug   the 
mat  liin(>  and  ereiiin;;  shops,  smith  .shop,  wheel  aijd  axle  shop 
i'snil  t'lmtHiry,  <f>it.eftd.  alon,i;:-i<lf  «»i'  ihe  trav»'lliiis>'i'ii«ie  and  the 
iiansltr   t:ihle   lies   betwri'U    tlio   hHomoiivo   shop   on   one   sil-v 
and  the  fni.t,'lii  cir  .shop,  iilaiiing  mill,  t-oaelr  am}.  I.e»(ier  Shop 
and  storehouse  on  the  other.  '  :\-, J   '-  '"'^A'^'^'  -'-':' -.^ 

At  fir,xt  sight  the  use  of  the  transfer  talile  in  conne<'(ion  with 
the  hwoinolive  shop  may  be  <ritJeized.  Ordinarily  the  enjiiue;^ 
ai»'  brought  into  the  shop  over  this  (abb'.  Tiny  can  howevci- 
If  necessary.  !•»»  brought  in  fioni  the  north  end  of  the  plant 
.ovierr  the  (rark  which  enters  near  the  middle  of  the  lecomotive 
..shop,  aijd  by  mean.s  of  the  lOO-ton  crane  can  be  placed  cm  any 
pit  lit  (ho  electing  .shop.  This  department  can.  therefore,  if 
necessary.  ge(  along  without  using  the  transfer  tabb-  at  all 
and  not  interfere  .erreatly  with  its  efneiency.  H  ha.s  been 
loiind  ibat  under  normal  conditions  tlie  transfer  table  is 
used  !>.">  per  cint.  of  the  time  by  the  car  department  and  only 
Ti  per  ci-nt.  of  (be  time  by  the  loc-omodve  dei»artment.  As  it 
seems  (o  be  practically  impossible  to  haniile  c«iach  work  (o 
advantage  without  the  ase  of  a  transfer  table,  and  as  it  Is 


not  in  thus  instance  necessary  to  the  working  of  the  locomotive 
depart  ment.feut  incidentally  is  a  tonsjideraljle  «ouveni»^ce  in 
handling  the  work  of  that  department,  the  ariangemeni  is  to 
lie  commeude«i.  The  transfer  lable  could  be  imi  out  ot  cone 
niission  tor -siC- vera  1  da.\.-  without  aroallyiiuyrferiug^  with  the 
progress  of  the  work  through  either  the  >»i^  «r  rItMomolive 
.shops.  The  b«dt  line  around  »he  plant  and  lh/«  arrangement  of 
the  Iraiks  is  sm  h  that  Ibe  only  Jioints  which  would  not  be 
accessilde  would  be  a  <  ouide  of  tracks  in  ilie  coach  shop, 
^ome  diHi<  uUy  would  l»e  exi»erienci*d  iu  delivering  materia! 
from  tile  plauiug  mill  to  the  freight:  cir  a  fid  coach  shops,  and 
in  gettiiig  the  jiasscngi-r  car  tru<ks  out  of  or  into  the  coach 
shop,  or  in  the.  quick  delivery  of  material  fronr  the  general 
>iorehouse  to  the  varimis  sUoi»S,  although  Ihes-e  dirtieultic:^ 
would  l»c  overcome  to  ft  very  gneat  extent  by  the  use  of  a  largo 
7  force  of  laborers.  In  on<'  .\ears  ser\i<e  the  transfer  (able  h.«.> 
tiot  been  disabled  more  than  five  liours.  Thr.  use  of  the  trans 
ler  table,  and  the  fa.<  t,  thai  >wii<hiug  nuiy  be  done  from  eilhci 
side  of  the  plant,  obviates  the  use  of  narrow  g-auge  t jacks  and 
turntiibles;  A-  feature  which  contributes  to  the  safety  of  the 
men  and  fa«iiitaics  the  .switching  movements  is  that  the 
tracks  inside  the  plant  aiv  Htraighi  and  the  cnrves  are  largely 
'confined  to  the  belt  line  at  tlie  outer  edge  of  tlie  jjlant. 

.  A  gc^neral  study  of  the  t-.ourse  of  the  various  inateiials  IVoin 
;,;-;.  V,  ;;r  ::  ■      (he  fit w  state  to  the  finished   prod 

uci   Mwy    make    the   advainaK'.s    of 
tjhie  ia}H)ut  more  appareiti.    1«  gen 
et^l  (iie  beav.N   uteial  parts  ai-    iii ' 
ed  and   ir^nisported  ovt-^rhead.   wlni. 
(he    limber    is    tratisjtorted    on    bi'> 
cars  with   as   little  liftinji:  as  po- 
nible:     AH  metal  centers  at  the  iioiih 
end  of  tlu<  plant:   part  of  it  fs  tiu- 
loaded  at  t he  ftuiudry  plaifnrni  and 
t ransferro«l  by   tho  .travejliujj  «Man'' 
to  if»  proper  place  iji  i  lie  ,s<p«-k  ah  i  "( 
or  i  o  ttie  VJiVl0iiKs  si|o|ts,     Tlio  ra>' 
nrati-'rial  for  the  f-rMin<lries  is  'b-Uv 
-  rri  d  an<J  .stored  at    Ibe  west  .<idc  '>f 
1 1*«'  •  Uii iiili iig.     Th«'  trn ish*  d  *n s«  i » i  l; 
.1        taken  tiiii. at  th«?:T?*st  i*il 
ar«'    loadod    frotn    the    plat forui    di 
n'ctl.x    on    the  tars,   if  Jbey  ai^   in 
i<  ntled     for     s|(i|,jiirtii      i*;-    uiitside 
points^  or  J  t  tr  vjiKe:  ill 

ilrr  plant  are  dHiyojt-fJ  ix»  th' 
ei-    place    by.ihe    lrav<^11ing    <iiiii' 
and  iho  irun.ster  Uild'-.     The  -who.  I 
A^tUt  axb-ifi  iit'ersi.ored  wcisi.  of '  iho  •«>^fcitt•^  and  1  ru*;k  "shop.     Hto'  ' 
-Crotoi  the.  ida<pKMn-ilh  shoi>  and /.Snundi'leii  for"  uj4e;  li»  llie  .ti:ii'  ; 
shop   is   stored   urtderijo.itb    the   (ravelling  *raihe.     Tlie'  trucks, 
aflAr  ihev  airo  .S4't   up.  are  ir.Tii.sf«rred   to  fh<-  fivi^fn   eMr  Miojh 
-^hy   inrarts  of  the   travelling  crane   and   <r.insf«'r   taMe.        The 
(fouble  h'oiley:  cin  the  travelliim   crane ,  iieriuit.s   two  fhight 
car  (rucks  to  lie   handle«l   at   oite^ : (inie  ,as  welt  as  c-onvveylng 
donide    loads   of    various    kimlv   of    inaierial:       tlaw    niaierial 
for  nse  ill  thf  Hniiili  .shop   is  .stond   in  the  y.aKl.  ai   lie    noiih 
side   of. '.! fie    bnlidtng,     In    some    instaiHes  t1i«v  <"«rs    aiV    uir- 
loadoil    directly   in   t hi?  !*b op.     Malvrial  manufactured  ia  tlii 
shop    foi     .^kipnoMit    to    «iuisidt'    p«duis    ts    usnally    loaded    «>n 
cars    in    th«'  shop.        .Ma(erial    for   H.se   in  »i(hf*r  im*''s   of   (he 
phin(  is  delivered  by  the  cranen  to  (he  stock  j'ard  cntue.     Boil- 
er plate,  flues,  bar  steel.  ei[e^;-aW:»«t«red  to  the  n<»i?t«  ^  the 
boiler    shop   building.     Tlie   divisi<ui   between    the   boiler   and 
(he  machine  and  eie«'(ing  shop  <»utsists  of  a  low  brick   wall 
over  which  njaterial  ian  readily  he  (ransferred  by  the  (ravel 
ling  cranes.    Nine  tenths  of  the  metal  whi«h  passes  l»ey«miHie 
(tansfer  (aide  on  the  tar  side  Is  used  in  the  freiglit  car  shojt. 
which  is  just  across  (be  transfer  table  from   (lie  end   of  the 
s(oek   yard   crane.       LtMomodves   ctiming   into   the   shop   arp 
taken  on  the  transfer  table  at; the  ivif'st  *'nd.    The  t<*ndei"s  ai>> 
either  taken  into  the  fender  ?!l»op  oi*  «re  stored  oH  tracks  at 
the   rear  of  tlijs  sboj):  .-    •    ,   ,  .,         v   '   w'  v  '  "^ 

Lumber  enters   the  plani   at  file  sotrtiv  >nd.    'The  isl^       are 
Stored  to  the -ea.st  of  the  dry  kiln.     The  inmbei-  yard  .south 
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of  the  coach  shop  has  a  capacity  for  ten  million  feet  of  lum- 
ber. The  lumber  is  transported  on  cars  2  ft.  high.  That 
which  goes  through  the  dry  kiln  is  loaded  on  spee-lal  cars  and 
these  cars  after  passing  through  the  kiln  are  run  onto  the 
yard  cars  and  transported  to  the  lumber  shed  or  to  the 
planing  mill  and  cabinet  shop,  as  may  be  desired.     All   tlm- 
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ber    enters    the    i)laning    mill    at    the    south    end    and    is    de- 
livered at  the  north  end  in  a  finished  state  and  is  transferred 
to  either  the  freight  car  shops  or  to  the  coach  shop  by  the 
transfer    table.      The   coaches    and    tenders   are   brought    into 
the  shop  over  the  transfer  table  but  in  case  of  an  emergency 
can  be  brought  in  over  the  tracks  at  the  south  side  of  these 
shops.        Freight    cars    needing    re- 
pairs are  stored  in  the  cripple  yard 
of  325  cars  ca|»acity.    They  are  re- 
paired either  in  the  freight  car  re- 
pair shop,  which  has  a  capacity  for 
60  cars,  or  in  the  repair  yard,  which 
has   a   rapacity   for   about  80   cars. 
The    freight   car   repair  shop   is   so 
located    that    finished    material    for 
use  on   the  cars  is  carried,  on  an 
average,  onl.v    60  ft. 

The  shops  have  been  in  operation 
for  considerably  less  than  a  year, 
and  at  the  present  time  repair 
about  P.O  engines  and  build  two  new 
ones  each  month.  The  car  depart- 
ment repairs  about  100  freight  cars 
and  builds  about  15  new  80,000-lb. 
capacity  gondola  cars  per  day.  In 
the  coach  shop  about  30  coaches  are 
repaired  and  about  two  new  ones 
built  each  month.  The  shops  are 
so  arranged  that  by  the  extension 
of  the  buildings  and  rearrangement 

of  the  dei)artments  their  capacity  can  be  increased  about  one- 
third.  The  dotted  lines  on  the  plan  show  the  extensions 
which  may  readily  be  made  to  the  various  buildings.  If  a 
new  boiler  shop  should  be  required  it  can  be  lo<'ated  as  shown, 
and  the  space  occupied  by  the  present  one  can  be  added  to  the 


erecting  and  machine  shops.     Provision  is  also  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  44-stall  roundhouse,  as  shown. 

The  power  house  is  located  near  the  planing  mill  in  order 
to  use  the  shavings  for  fuel.     As  the  amount  of   power  re- 
quired by  the  planing  mill  is  comparatively  large  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  power  distribution  would  probably  lie  some- 
where    near     the     center     of     the 
transfer  table  and  the  power  plant 
is  thus  not  as  far  from  the  center 
of  distribution  as  might  appear. 

The  general  storehouse  for  the 
entire  Louisville  &  Nashville  Sys- 
tem is  located  near  the  west  end 
of  the  transfer  table.  This  store- 
house receives  and  delivers  all 
store  supi)lics  to  and  fioni  the 
shoi),  by  the  use  of  the  transff*- 
table  and  small  cars.  It  is  also 
located  to  permit  of  easy  switch- 
ing from  the  belt  line  to  either 
side  of  the  storehouse.  This  en- 
ables the  store  department  to  re- 
ceive all  shipments  of  material 
from  the  outside  in  carload  lots 
and  redistribute  it  in  like  man- 
ner. A  large  oil  station  is  pro- 
vided, directly  west  of  the  black- 
i-mith  shop.  It  has  capacity  for 
sixty  days'  sui)ply  of  oil  for  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Systeni, 
noHli  of  Nashville.  A  supply  of 
oO,(tOO  gals,  of  crude  oil  is  pro- 
vided, as  this  fuel  is  used  largely 
in  the  smith  shoi)  and  brass  foun- 
dry. 

The  plant  occui»ies  a  tract  of  55 
acres,  12^  of  whi<h  are  under 
roof.  The  buildings  are  arranged 
and  designed  to  secure  north  light  and  avoid  direct  sunlight 
in  the  buildings,  this  being  an  important  consideration  in  the 
latitude  of  Kentucky.  They  are  also  arranged  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  southern  breezes,  an  important  featuie  during  the 
summer  months.  The  plant  was  laid  out  and  the  equii)nient 
.selected  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Theodore  Curtis,  superintendent 
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of  machinery.  The  buildings  were  designed  and  their  con- 
struction supervised  by  the  engineering  department  of  which 
Mr.  W.  H.  Courtenay  is  chief  engineer,  under  the  direct  charge 
of  Mr.  J.  Werness,  principal  assistant  engineer. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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FREIGHT  CAR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  ITS  COMMERCIAL 

ASPECT. 


Bv  L,  H.  Tl'BNEK. 


To  the  man  who  has  been  more  or  loss  <-lodely  allied  with 
car  constiu/tion  and  maintenance  for  over  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury the  subject  presents  many  interesting  and  oftentimes 
i^musing  features.  The  car  builder  of  thirty-five  years  ago 
made  but  little  use  of  the  techuiial  assistant,  and,  in  fact, 
but  few  technit^l  men  were  employed  in  the  work.  Testing 
machines  and  laboratories  were  scarcely  known,  and  the 
tiained  eye  of  the  mechanic  was  the  gauge  of  si  length  and 
utility.  The  commercial  side  of  the  question  did  not  receive 
the  consideration  it  does  to-day  when  the  greatest  effort  is 
made  to  obtain  tiie  lowest  possible  light  weight  with  the  max- 
imum (arrying  capacity.  The  introdu(lion  of  malleable  (ast- 
ings  and  prc.s.sed  steel  shaites  in  modern  cars  has  wot  ked  won- 
ders in  adding  to  the  earning  capacity  and  reducing  the  total 
weight  of  train  load,  and  while  a  wonderful  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  general  construction  of  freight  car  equip- 
iiuul,  we  have  been  ine.vcu.sably  blind  to  some  i)oints  that 
should  have  been  seen  years  ago. 

The  modern  steel  car,  the  highest  tyi)e  of  freight-carrying 
velii.le,  has  been  built  and  iirobably  will  continue  to  be  by 
.some,  equipped  with  the  M.  C.  B.  twin  'spring  draft  gear  with 
a  capacity  of  oS.KOO  Ib.s.,  and  tlieii  placed  behind  locomotives 
with  a  tractive  power  ranging  from  4't,0(»0  to  50,000  lbs.  This 
is  one  of  the  results  of  luM  gi\ing  consideration  to  what  the 
car  is  to  be  subjecKd  to  after  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  build- 
er, or  of  leaving  the  design  to  some  one  not  familiar  with  ser- 
vice conditions,  either  of  which  is  disastrous  to  the  car  owner. 
We  overlooked  another  matter  when  we  specified  the  twin 
spring  gear,  viz.:  that  steel  center  sills  do  not  have  the  shock- 
al)sorbing  capacity  of  the  old  wooden  car,  and  that  when  the 
weight  of  the  impact  exceeds  I's.OOO  lbs.  something  must  take 
care  of  the  balance.  The  coupler  usually  piovides  the  means;: 
If  the  coupler  is  strong  and  the  sills  somewhat  light,  then  the 
sills  bulge  and  a  few  similar  jolts  put  the  cars  on  the  shop 
track. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  weak  point  of  the  all- 
steel  car  or  the  steel  nnderframe  car  is  the  center  sills,  or 
what  might  be  more  nearly  c-orreel,  that  the  designer's  weak 
point  was  his  failure  to  recognize  the  fact  that  w^hile  the  steel 
sills  were  amply  strong  to  stand  all  pulling  tests,  they  lacked 
the  elasticity  to  stand  the  strain  jilaced  ui)on  them  while  be- 
ing handled  in  gravity  yards  or  under  other  conditions  where 
the  treatment  is  beyond  what  is  ordinarily  expected  of  a  car. 
This  liability  to  damage  can  and  should  be  corrected  by  the 
application  of  friction  draft  gears  and  buffer  blocks.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  M.  C.  B.  Association  erred  in  not  fosteiing  and 
encouraging  the  use  of  buffer  blocks  either  in  the  solid  cast- 
ing or  the  spring  design,  which  is  far  more  ])referable,  as  they 
not  only  distribute  the  shock  over  more  of  the  end  of  the  car, 
hut  about  double  the  spring  capacity.  Friction  gears  are  a 
necessity  and  are  productive  of  a  great  saving,  and  when  used 
in  connection  with  a  spring  buffer  on  steel  cars  will  save  and 
earn  more  than  any  other  device  that  can  be  imrchased  for  the 
same  amount   of  money. 

This  fact  was  quite  clearly  shown  by  some  observations  re- 
cenlly  laken  in  which  one  lot  of  steel  cars  equipped  with  one 
pattern  of  friction  draft  gear  showed  a  coupler  breakage  of 
IN.,^  per  cent,  of  all  on  the  cars  so  equipped.  Another  friction 
gear  showed  »i.O  per  cent.,  while  a  mixture  of  wood  and  steel 
cars  with  twin  sjning  attachments  and  in  some  cases  spring 
buffers  had  a  percentage  of  4.7  per  cent.  It  shotild  be  stated 
that  the  spring  buffers  were  all  on  steel  cars,  indicating  that 
buffer  springs  and  wood  are  very  good  mediums  for  absorbing 
shocks. 

While  it  niust  be  conceded  (hat  the  friction  gears  arc  of 
much  help,  they  still  do  Hot  give  the  same  assistance  as  is 
rendered  by  the  wooden  car  in  absorbing  the  shock,  and  this 


seems  to  prove  that  something  more  is  needed,  and  we  know 
of  nothing  better  than  the  spring  buffer. 

We  have  also  been  blind,  generally  speaking,  to  the  impor- 
tance of  a  proper  center  plate  and  side  bearing.  We  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  same  comi>any  that  purchases  the  car 
ha.s  to  pay  the  cost  of  hauling  it,  and  we  have  built  ui)  a  large- 
ly inc-reased  percentage  of  train  resistance  due  to  center  plates 
of  improjjer  design,  truck  and  body  bolsters  so  weak  as  lo 
place  the  greatest  part  of  the  load  upon  the  side  bearings, 
which  of  necessity  must  bind  Hie  truck  upon  the  tiack,  re- 
sulting in  inci eased  train  resistance,  worn  flanges,  worn  rails, 
increased  expenses  and  decreased  earnings,  all  of  which  might 
be  largely  eliminated  by  the  use  of  sonip  of  the  devices  upon 
the  market  which  will  lo  a  great  degrc^e  remove  the  friction 
between  the  car  body  and  truck,  and  while  it  is  depUualde  to 
have  lo  admit  it,  it  must  l>e  confessed,  meritorious  appliances 
are  often  turned  down  because  they  are  not  the  product  of 
our  own  brain  or  at  the  direction  of  some  officer  who  is  al- 
ways haunted  iiy  the  phantom  of  '"First  Cost."  The  head  of 
the  car  department  of  to-day  must  roam  outside  of  depart- 
ment lines  and  1)6  as  zealous  in  considering  the  ultimate  re- 
sults and  the  wisdom  in  adding  to  the  fiist  cost  of  the  car  in 
Older  that  he  may  re'duce  the  cost  of  luaintenance  and  get 
mote  miles  per  year  out  of  it,  due  to  the  lesser  numiier  of 
trips  it  makes  to  the  repair  tracks,  as  he  is  in  following  lime- 
honored  tiaditicns  and  gratifying  his  i>ersonal  hobbles. 

The  office  of  the  head  of  the  mechanical  department  in  this 
jKogiessive  age  present.-  as  many  opj)ort unities  for  working 
cut  great  economies  as  any  other  employed  in  railroad  oi>era- 
tion,  and  fortunate  is  the  road  who  has  a  mechanic-al  heacl 
who  can  look  above  the  mechanical  details  and  recognize  ine 
tact  that  the  car  represents  the  earning  power  of  the  company, 
and  is  not  simply  a  vehicle  capable  of  stistaining  a  given  load. 
The  most  necessary  adjunct  to  the  clear-headed  mechanica' 
ii;an  is  the  snperior  officer  or  purchasing  i)ower  who  has  con 
(ilence  in  his  ability  and  honesty  to  decide  as  to  what  type  of 
ccnstruction  will  in  the  end  prove  to  be  the  most  economical 
and  bring  about  the  best  resnlts  to  the  stockholders. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  polic-y  of  buying  cars  on 
a  question  of  price  alone,  regardless  of  whether  it  would  re- 
quire six  or  ten  pounds  of  power  per  ton  to  move  them  or 
whether  they  would  be  serviceable  for  five  or  fifteen  years,  is 
being  relegated  with  many  others  that  have  proven  to  be  un- 
wi.se. 

In  confirmation  of  the  wisdom  of  giving  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  car  construction  in  the  way  of  using  the  lightest  ma- 
terials of  the  greatest  strength  in  order  that  the  revenue  load 
may  be  increased  to  the  highest  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight 
of  the  train,  also  that  all  jtains  be  taken  to  reduce  the  rolling 
friction  to  the  least  possible  draft  u|)on  the  locomotive,  a  few 
figures  may  well  be  presented  showing  the  comparative  earn- 
ing value  of  the  modern  steel  car  of  lOO.iidO  lbs.  capacity  cost- 
ing |l,200  and  the  ujvto-date  locomotive  of  40,000  lbs.  tractive 
power  costing  |1G,000.  The  car  loaded  to  its  capacity  with 
the  usual  10  i)er  cent,  excess  at  $0,006  per  ton  mile,  earns  %^^^^ 
for  each  tOO-mile  haul.  The  locomotive  with  the  liberal 
allowance  of  .'jOO  tons  of  revenue  freight  per  train  earns  |Son 
for  the  same  distance.  The  cost  of  the  car  is  but  7..')  per  cent, 
of  that  of  the  locomotive,  and  while  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
the  car  is  less  than  one  cent  per  car  mile,  the  locomotive  re- 
quires at  least  six  cents  per  engine  mile.  Placing  the  life  of 
both  at  fifteen  years,  you  will  have  expanded  on  the  locomo- 
tive for  first  cost  and  mainfenanc-e  {assuming  it  runs  100 
miles  Jier  day)  $4S,S.^0,  and  it  will  have  earned  $1,042,500.  or 
oo62.n  per  cent,  on  the  capitalization,  while  the  car  will  have 
cost  $2,20.''>,  and  will  have  earned  $:>6,135,  or  1574.5  per  cent. 
on  the  capital  invested. 

Owing  to  traffic  and  other  conditions,  cars  only  average 
twenty  miles  per  day,  and  this  might  be  regarded  as  a  stig 
gestion  to  the  transportation  dejiartments  that  the  most  fruit- 
ful source  of  increased  earnings  is  t)y  increased  mileage  of 
freight  cars.  The  figures  given  above  plainly  show  that  If  by 
a  reduction  of  terminal  and  shop  track  delays  the  c-ar  can  be 
made  to  make  forty  milef  a  day,  that  its  earnings  on  the 
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AM  EH  I  CAN     KN'CIXKKH    ANP    1?A1LH0AD    .lOl'RXAT.. 


nf  the  roarh  shop  has  a  «-ai)aiit.v  for  ton  million  fort  of  lum- 
Imt.  The  lumber  is  transported  on  lars  2  ft.  iij«h.  That 
whif'h  gof.s  thro»ip;h  the  dry  kiln  is  loaded  on  special  *ars  and 
these  ears  after  jiassin'j;  thrn\ish  the  kiln  are  lun  onto  the 
yard  ears  and  transi)orted  to  the  lumber  slnd  or  to  the 
planing;  mill  and   cabinet  shop,  as  ntay   lie  desired.     All    tiin 


ii:\\iiii\<,    ncANK    .\.Mi    sroi{.\(.K    Y.\l{l»: — -VIKW    i 

l»e'r  enters"  tlJe'planinf;  mill  at  the  ^o^llll  end  and  is  de- 
liMK'.j  ill  tin  jKuih  I'lul  ill  I  linishcii  stale  and  is  transferred 
to  either  tli»'  fi<  iulit  ear  shops  or  to  the  eoa«h  shop  by  fTie 
transfer  talde.  Tin-  roaches  and  lenrlers  are  broimht  into 
the  shop  (jver  llw  transfer  lable  Imii  in  <  ase  of  an  emerjienc.x 
<  ah  be  luouRht  In  <)ver  the  traeks  at   the  south  side  of  th<-se 

iHip-  Krei^h^  >ars- needing  n- 
paiis  are  stored  in  The  eripple  yard 
.of  '.'2'*  i-ars  «apa«iiy.  They  are  re- 
paired either  in  the  fr<>i>sbt  <ar  re- 
pair shop,  whieb  lia«  a  I'aiKieity  fm 
r.n  ears,  or"  in  the  repair  yard,  whitli 
ha.s    a    eapaeity    for    about    St»    ear> 

Tin-  firigbi  ear  re}iuir  shop  is  .^i' 
joearetl^'hki  ttnished  material  foi 
usf  'ocp  Uie  cjir.s  is  carrieri,  on  an 
average,  only    «;o   ft.     !.  •   ^ ;  . 

Ti»e  shops  have  h*****  Jn'- op<rat  ion 
for  ^tonsid'Tald.v  lessjt  th.ati  a  year. 
.in. I  ;ii  iljp:"- 'l»re*^nt  '■-time  repaii 
about  I'.tt  engines  an<l  biiibl  two  new 
enes  eaeh  month.  The  Car  depart 
iiient  rrpairs  aliont  loo  freight  ears 
an»i  builds  al)oiU.  ir>  li*W  SO.ooO-lb. 
rapaeitv  jjondolu  eats  per  day.  In 
th«'  roai'h  shop  atmnt  "O  eOaehes  ari' 
rf'paiif'd  and  al)oiit  two  new  on»s 
built  raeh  month.  The  shops  are 
-o  arranged  that.  Ivy  the  extension 
of  tlie  buildincs  ancl   rfarranjiement 

of  file  d«  jiariments  lh<'ir  eaparity  can  br  increased  about  one- 
third.  Tht'  dotted  lines  on  the  jdan  show  the  extensions 
whiih  may  readily,  be  mtlde  to  the  various  buildings.  If  a 
iK'W  boib?r  shofi  should  be  recpiireil  it  can  be  kxated  as  shown, 
und  the  s[)ace  occujded  by  the  iireseiii  one  can  l»e  jidded  to  the 


erect iiij;  and   machine  shops.     Provision   is  also  matle  for  the 
erection  of  a    11  stall  roundhouse,  as  stiown. 

The  power  lion.se  is  located  near  the  |danin.?  mill  in  order 
to   use   the   shavings   for    fuel.      As    llu'   amount    of    power    re 
ipiired   by  the  planing   mill   is  comparjii  ively   laii;<>   I  be  centrrt 
of  gravity  of  the  power  distribution  would  probaiil.v    lie  some- 
where    Hear     the     center     of     the 
transfer  lable  and  the  powei-  plant 
is  ihiis  11(11  as  far  from  the  renter 
<:f  distribution   as   might    a|i|»ear/,  \.5 
Tiie   general    st<»rehouse    lor  .this;'    ' 
entire   Louisville  A:    .Xashvllle  Sys-.; 
telii    is    lo«-5ited    near    the    west.  cM4l.;-:i 
of   the   liaiisfer  table.     This  storf^vi'^ 
house     reci  ives     and     delivers     all 
store    supidies    to    and     from     the 
shop.    b.\     \\\v   use   of    I  hi'    iiansftf" 
lable   and    small   cars.  .U;  -is- also    . 
located   to   iicrniji    cf  I'usy  Kwiltli 
inp:    from    the    l)eli     line    to    cilliei 
side    of    the    sloiehousc.  Tliis    ell 
aides    the   siore   (leparitiHin    in   rc--;.--.- 
ct  ive    all    shijuneiils    of    maieiial 
finui    III"    outside    in   <arIoad    lots 
and    redistribute    it    in    like    man 
tier.     A    large   oil    station    is    pro- 
vided, directly    west    of   the   black 
-miih    shop.     Jt    has    capjulty    for 
si.M.N    days'   sup|)ly   of  cil    for   ihc 
Louisville     &     .Nashville     Sysieui, 
in;  ill    (it    .Xasliville.      .\    sup|»I.V   of 
:;(i,(Mi(i    gals,    of   crmle    oil    is  vnjfo- .■.••. 

\  i(l(  (I.    as    (Ills    fuel    is    llseil    lalgel.v 

in  the  sinilli  shop  and  brass  fouu 

dr>.  ^^•■'■V,  "T^- 

llie  plant   oeeiipies  a  I  rael  .<»?  &5;.'''.\ 

acres.     12L.    nf    whiili    are    niideii  ;. 

roof.  Tin'  buildings  tire  ;irraim«il 
a;Ml  (I  'si«ind  to  se«-ure  north  light  ;ind  avoid  direct  siinliglii 
in  the  buildings,  this  being  an  ini|iorlani  <-onsiderai  ion  in  tin 
latitude  of  Kentucky.  They  are  also  arranged  to  lake  advati 
lage  of  the  southern,  bree/.es.  an  important  fcaturi'  during  fh<' 
.-iimtnei'  months.  The  plant  was  laid  out  and  the  e<|ni!>meni 
sclecied  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Theodore  Curtis,  .superintendent  •' 


i:<»\i     \r.i)\i: 


ii;a\i:i.i.i.\<.   (I{.\.\k   .\M)  STOB.\«iK  yakm. 

■-'■'■*r 

(d"    machinery.     The    buihlings    were    designed    and    theii-   «on-  ■ 
si  ruction  supervised  by  the  engineering  deiiartmeiii    of  which 
.Mr.  W.  11.  Cotirlenay  is  chief  engineer,  under  the  direct  charSc. 
of  .Mr.  .1.  Weruoss.  principal  assistttnt  engineer. 

( Tu  be  continued.) 
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FREIGHT  CAR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  ITS  COMMERCIAL 
r?  V         ASPECT. 


;>  BY:irii.  fiBXfcK. 


To  (iio  Hiii"    vvliti  Uas  '.V«'eii' iiitoi-i^  w :i«'Ss  t^usoj^-  .a!,^^^^^   ^''*^;  '' 

(ill-   ( (iiisi  I  IK  I  i<iii    :iii<l    iiiiiHUiiKUK  I-   for   i>v<^i*   a    iTiinl  «>f  n   ti*i)- 
iii'v     iIk-    siilijui     |»r«srui.s    m;iii>     iiiKH  si  iuil    aiui    uf'lrn.niiJ«'<> 
;iiim>iiiu    IVaiuifs.     TIm'    <ai-    liuihliMv  4»r   lliJHy-tiv<%  ypirrs ,  ifSO  ;^ 
iiiailc'   liui    liiilr   iistrval    "'"'  ''<•'  lini«val   aji^isJiititv  ainl^  Ijl^lavl-,* 
lull    Ivw  ivt-iUiWiXl  uivn  vvt'i'iv<MUjili>><'d  lU   itic  vvo>i\.  :  T^ 
iiiarhiin'.---    and     la1»orai«uh's    Wfi*-    srarr»'ly  , la|f)>vii.    ainl  ;.tlit: 
Mi'iiii'l   <■>'•   ol    tin-   iu«-tliaiii<-    was   iho  ;j;aiiiio   «if  ^-iirrHisnirmHl. 
(il  ilii\ .      Ilic  uiuiiiii'i**  iai  >ii«lii  <>f 'Oiv  qnvsiioir  Ui^l.  ji«ir  nH;civ<- 
tirp  r«>nsifl«MaHoii    it^  (J<»<K  i<Hlay    vvhVriv  Mlijrv  |sr«u'»''«i^^  ^^^  f 

maiio  to  tiliiaiii  tin*  I<>\v<  st   }j«v>.snil<>  li'^tir  vvHultK'  with  t1.j<v  lirax- 
iiiiuiii   (  an  \  ilia  taiKujiy,     TIm'   inl  i<i<iii(  iiya  V'^  hian»*aT»l«.-  «»>*«•• 
iii.^r  atiil  |»r(  sso»l  >;I('«'I  slmiM's  in  n<()tlvi"ir.(;u>,JMis  WoJ  UWl  -\v<tji.* 
ficrs  111  atHiu;;  to  tin-  « aitiiii:i;  ^i-a(>a«-iiy:v;uiiil  r(.Un«:iiiv;  H"' Tt^ijri  .  ^ 
:  AA<  ii;h« oif  naiii  1(mi*1.  am!  whiJiva  wojiijoifiil   iniprnvt-iiTKiir  lias 
1  <  (11    iirmlc    in    the   ^t  nt'iai   voiisi  iiu-l  hni   of    f  n  i:-;!il    <  aruijuiii 
lit  111.   we   liavf  iK.'on   iiu;x(>usal>l.v   Ijlimi   lo  siiuic  Ytoirtfs   tJiaf 

'I'Ik!  im^ilciif.  :*tievl  <ii*\  th«'  .iitpcli«'«l   1)  t»«'   «>1  licii;lu-tai  iMiii; 
\(  hi   If.   iia<    Ik««!i   Iniin   ;MiilfM>thab|y   \vUJWtvHl  unH>   I o,  h<*jiA: 
sfjiiH'.  t>niii|i!i<Ml  Willi  thcMj  ('.  n,  fxvHi  sjvKini;  liiaff  0\a>-  «iil:h^ 
,1  e aiiavliy  i)i;  :f>^.«>t*<'  IIm-,  iin<V  ijirit T»l!««"»iJ  Mii^ 
Willi  a  iVsi(:hiv(<  irtfYMU  rauiiiiif:  fihcijii  •I^.M^tj^H 

is   oiir   «if   1+it^   lisiiUs  of   tin!    t^i\in«  tt;^lsirUVr;iii<jti    lo   w-!ial    Ita- 
(  a  r  i>.  I o  iw  riiiltji-v  mJ  ( n  a fi <•  V  !'  l«-:i v^^?'. '  h«'  lia  ri«ls  .«>f  Hmv  l»un<l;  J 
.1,  Di-  4»f  l4NivinR  lU«'  <l5siij;ti  t«;^^6i»^ 

vu-V*,<«>iniii  irm>!,  ;c'ith«»r  of  wlilih  i^>  ^l^sa.s^vf«)^=  t«  >1>t'  t"i«»;;  *>*■'?>'•'•, 
V\V  ()vtM[<'oK<-<|  anollHT  iiiau.-r  \vi)»n    v\r  siM^«:Uir>«l   IIk:  twiiVv: 
->|iritm  ucar.  \  i/.:   Hiai  slid  r<  uicr  vills  ')o  inn  have  .tin'  t:ho«;K-. 
altsjultiiii;  <  a|»:M  iiy  of  i  In*  ivlil  SVorVUHa  V;m,  ainl   ttiaf   vvhou   th<; 
-MvrKlii   of  ilir  iiujiai  toxriiith*  MS>»«iH'll»fe.  xi^iurlMjnR^^^ 
( an'  of  (ho  ba|aiitM'.     Tlif  Voiiplcr  usiiall>    uroviih^s  llio  iMfans.v 
If  ihc  <  <iiipltr  is  sli«iii^'  ami  ilii'.  stll.^  stiuMwhai  liRlifi  thon  iju>"/ 
sills  luilgc  and  a  (tw  siuiilar  .jiiilA'iiii!   fli«'  <-ai-s;  «ni   the  slni^p 

H  ts;  ri«  o'xti;<gV«nitiou  to  siiy  that  ih«'  \veuk  lujini  of.  iIkv  all 
-icrl   <  ar   or  iho  t<t«v<'l  iitidcrf  ranio  <tan  .is   l)u>   <«>ii(<'r   sills,   oi; 
wljal    iiii.^lit    \v>  nioti'  jusirl.v  riif ••t'«-i.  .ihijt  llir  tlosif;nor's   «v^ik' 
!•'  int  was  hiii  failure  fu  ro«()s«i/.o  tUw  ta'iTt  .tli<»1  >vhil«;  Jlw  :!st<H'j|;- 
^ill^  wri-</  iiiU|»ly  strong  tip  slaud  yil:^Vul(»iiii  trsls.  tli<'y  larivfrt; 
ilic  <'Iasiiii(y  (n  slaiid  ilio  sliaiii   pla,<t*d   ni>on   llioni   Avhilr   bo,- 
'   iMu  iiaiidlcii  in  liraviiy  yards  <m"  nii»lt'roihrr  '''ii'lili')!'-^  wht-n? 
ilif  iroaVnicnt   is  Vioyond  what  is  oHlimiHly^  0 

Tliir-  liability  to  daiiiiijio  «-au  ;mi4  sIhimHI  b(\  eorilHMiivl  ♦jv:  tlKi- . 
applitaiion   of  frifiion   diafi    lit-ars  aud  Iwiffi'i"  blorlvi-f.     \\>»  lio- 
licvf^  dial   tlM'  .M.  C   M.   .Vss«K  ialioii  fri,(  d   in   not   fostt'iiiis  ^jiiuj  ^ 
tin.oni'ii;;!!!;:;  ihe^nse  of  bulT«'i    t'l««•lt^i  <  iihoi-  iii   the  js*^lid  «'a*it- 
iim  or  rl»o.sf»r»np:  ilpsl.a:*!,  ^v^li^•ll  i.s  tar;  iuo»V  ifivfAi-ahli?^.  as  they  : 
iKii   iMil\    di-tiibuif'  iho  sbo4'U  oyer  mor-o  of  'ho  ornj  of  ilv*'-  (•»!•. 
ttiit   about    donblV'   the  spriiis::.  «up.'i«-fly.     Krirl ion.  ^cars  afo  a: 
noicssiiy  and  aic  pindmi Lv<<  i\i  a  ;:n'M  sayln>i^ 
111  connott ion  wil h  a  sprjnp:  buffer  qtv  Kt»''4  <'ai>^-.wiH  sjivc  awl. 
<  aiii  ninrr  ili.iii  any  ;>ili-.'i-  ijt>vi<-e  iVtalVatV  l)r  luin'jVaw^ 
-aiiir  aiiioiint  of   iiMunn  .        ..;^/  ■'■;/•■.  :■•';  -  : ,  .\:    ^. .  ;  : .' 

Dii.^   fai  I    was  iiniir  I'b/iirly  shoiv.n  liv  s^^^^^  i.<': 

I  ■iiilv    i.iivcii   in   wlilrli  one  J^t.  oi\."^|eel'>ari5-rqiii^  oiie 

pattr'iii  of  fii«  ti<ui  «lraft  :go(n'  «ii«ivv<*d  a  rointlt'i"  titnnjk^^^^ 
is..'i  per  (cnl.  (d'  all  on  (he  ( ars  sd- cquipiKii.  .Xmitln'r  fiiyiioh 
.^''a I*  showed  tl.'.'  po^r  «'4'.nt!.  svlijle  a  laixluro  of  woiid  and  strol 
lais  Avilli  twin  sprin,^  a(ia<-]inieiits  and  iiisoiiie  t-nsi^s  sfM'iu'J!; 
I'litbis  bail  a  p<i  ffiilaHe  of -li-T  iW't'reiH^^^^^  ,s||oiild  . lie  slated 
'  lull    llio  spri^i.u  buffois  weiV  ail"  t>H.  j«f<>el  «-iirs,  p^^^  that 

III  1  (for  springs.  Mini  M-ooft  jU-e  v:eVy  J5<»<hI:;^  ahisorliiii}; 

While   it   iiiiisl  ;iie'<om-e«lecl   tliat  (lie  fnrtj<«i  ^eai-s  api>  Qt 
mm  b    b<  !p.    ibcy   slill   do   hq|.  ^^rvv:  i.kc";WV«HC^\i*^ 
remlrK'<t  Uy  the  woocloii  j-str  In  al|xorl»n»?;  tke  .-^hoirk;,  and^^^^t^^^^ 

'    '     >^'  ■ '.  ^.-  ■■-■.■■  ■^•., .■'■■•  ■    ■ 


.seems  fo  prove  that  somrili lilt;  iimir  i>  iieeii^?«i,  aiid   W":    -    .tivC 
ol  ,110111111:4   belter  ijian   the  sjoioK   bolTer.  ; 

W':':  fiave  aiso;  lj«?en  blind,  jii^M»'i-aI1y-  !*i»«'ahlng,  to  t|ie  iiui»or- 
tauepxif -^a  j.»r<Mw'r  e«-nter  idate  AU«t  j^^  W  •    set^ni  U) 

ba.v  fill  uoiu  n  tbaf  th<'  .saiue  « ennpany  That   pur<  Jiasis   the  rai 
ha.s  to  iiay  ihe  (O.St  of  liatiling  it.  ;uid  vve  have  buili  nij  a  lai^*- 
ly  inerease(ri>er<i-eHta};e  of  jraiu  r€'Ki!>iai!<e  dm'  '"  >.  meir  idnte.^i 
Of  nil  I  u  oi»er  -cie.^ij:!!.  n  ue^;  ;auU  bfwl.v  .  l»ol»i  ers^  w»  wpaU  as  to 
plae«'    ib»'   t;t<'ate.si    part    of   tire    loa Hu pen    t-|ie   si<h'   lM*aiini: 
wfiiiji   of   neeessii,\    ntusf    bind-  the  <nnl\    npion   ih*'  Vrariv   1 
'Walilii«:iri'i«yieasfNl  t4;iiii  ivsi.siutvee/,w^^^ 
itt»'U^<s(*ri  oxi*^!!^*  s  ^inil  d4'fr<^scHi:ei<i-uinfi.«i,  all  rtf  wlijch  uhuIi 
heV  lars'iy  eiliiiifiated   b\    the  us<*  itit  sm«»*  <>1   ilie  dinives  up«hi 
tfie  niailvet-  wffiieh  \\\\\  to  af  :iii^«:;U  <t«>jfpe<'  WmViovi'  theij-jet  ion 
j,«nv»'i'ii  the  yitrhwHy  atul..lfni(i.  au^^.Vi'^^il^  it    is  doploiaUb-  !<■ 
tKiM-^r  to 'ifdnjll^  it.  it  Miiisr  i»e  «H)nf«*s»«?i|,;nieritoi-i«ius  ajridian'  • 
iiiV  .ofiiMi  1:6  tieeatiso  tlioy:  are  not,  the  ptoilttrt   .1 

o|tr  v'lwii   bii^tu   <»j    ai    Ibr  dinriioii   of:  ;s*^ni«'.  o(fi»-«'r   who   is   iil 
\\;i.x>;  haviui' d    by   ib<'   idmiMoio    m4'  vl'iiSii  yn^^i.y     Ttn-    li- ,ni    nl 

tlie  'i'Hr-  tlejiari iJiehtv  liC  Tori^jiy .  wuisr^  i^iaiu  c>insii.l«f  wf 
•Vurni  litV<*s  ainlj  iMV;y«  ZHaV«M^'4h-  4S»iisi<r''rjnji  tfw'  itT!^u*ai.»'   1  ■ 
KtiTis  and  fill'  wisdoni  in  addftij;  to  the^Pisi  rosiof  i|je  e;vr  m 
«»id»'r    thill    he    n>a.\     r<-du<?'    ihe   i-ost  of    :yaini'  n  •"•  <• /and y  i 
i jie.i  e  tuilt'*';  IKT  year  out  Vif  it .  dye'  I'o  .iIh'   .  ihhhIk-i-  ol 

irijjtH  it  iiKikcs  to  the  repair  ,iraek^*v  as  !•    1-  in  f<viif;wi«?:  fhii* 
.  iit;n<rid  t iadiriens  and  iirartTyiim  his  |w  istrnal  hoWdes. 
'.  ..  Tlje  rittiee  of  tlte  in  a«l  of  iIm*  •.tiiorliauical  d«M>a«tnient  :^^  , |,;| , 
jv;<;t;i  esKivc  i^J^'^   jn  e»4<Mi t  -1   a.s  jnany  t.jjijMjr!  uu ii  io,s   for   working 
;  y  rti  sti-ipitt  wGiiJfiniies'  ,a s  any  oHrtr  oniid<\v.eii  ttt  railroad  itrj.t#ra 
iVjJIv  :aiVd  tx>rttmaie  is  ilw^^^^  ifeail 

who  Van  look  above  jhe  niechanieal  di'taiis  and   rno.unii^e  tji< 
Vjaet  tlial  the  ear  reiut^^ieni^^  th<'  earning  pow-or  of  ihe  fonijian> . 
.'.tnd  4a  not  siJlifd >•  a  vjf'lHele  Wa jKilde,  <»f ^snst a  iHins  a  ?:».v>m  lead. 
*fft.fi  Titfflsl ..;n«i^^^^^^  •<^l,^tMe  .0'.!<^ar-li<*;ided    nie«^l4ani<;'' 

jj:aii  is  the  Wif|KMi<)r  of!i<  »vr  <ir  pui<h;)>-«r^  jiowei-   who  ha.s  <  <iii 
:  li-.tejiee  in  his  abilji>  and  htniesty  to  de.rlde  as  t««  »liat  iy.{»p  of 
(••rnstrin.tiou  w  ill  in  the  end  Vtrne  to  l»e;  flu-;  jiwijii  ^^rontimieai: 
;.aiKi.  brlnsj; al»wnt    I  lr<*  l>e.st.  i-esJrtlti?  x«  .thf.  st •wfihold*^; 
.  c  .it  1>*  jxrotif.^'inp;  to.  obseno.  llial  t  lie  poliiy  <f>f  I)ua  injLT  iat>  on 
'H.  finehilfon  of;  pfiee  alono,  re.iija rdless' of  wfH'(ir«'r   it   AVould   r<- 
(Hiife.>:|x   Oi-   ten   pound.s  4d'  jwwor  jter  ion    to  niovt-  theni   or 
wln'ilw'^^^^^y  ^vonld  Ije -servl<eaide  fOT  five  t)r  fifteen  vfars,  i.- 
l.»eiuk  relejiati-tl  with  many  ptiiers  that  have;  i»rovcu  to  ,I*e  uii 

■■In   eonliruiatioii  or/lhe  .Wit<doBl,  tif  Kivl«R  (|ip  elow^st^  a^ 

r -ifrttt:  to  eariV'titistriii-t ion  in  th<^^ ^i^^ot  iisin^  ih**  l'Kht<»»tt  tiia 
ieriylJi  of  tiie  greatest  strel^Kth;  in;<n«hr  tliat  Ih*-  leviPhtlv  load 
uva.x-  be  inereased  to  the  hiU;l»est  pi-r  ^i-ni .  of  the  total  wi'lih' 
of  live  train,  also  that  all  pains  he  takfu  to  redmr  the  rolling 

;  fi-n-iion  ^tjtr.the  least,  possi hip  draft  iifmH.  the.  |o«-«ui:otlvo.  a  few 
.ttftHlTK:;  Igiiy  shnwln;;  the  «MF«hp!M'a» iVe  f  arti 

in>l;  yalne  of  the  iiMMb-rn  steel  ear  of  Ibu.omi  lbs.  eapaeia:  <osi 
in.u  fl.i'oo  and  rhe  «p  to  date  ItM-oniotive  of  l<Ht«io  j+is.  (ra<fiv» 
iKwej-  *^}fs.lins  $H».Mn'K     Th<*  v*'    '"•"'t'*'   to  its  <ai»H<  iiy   w  ilb 

A  ilieV^istBil -lo  ^irr^-enl.  c\t^^       ^n.n«M4:  jfwT  ton  mile,  ca  Ills  f"> 

•  fiftri/^^aVh:  JnOrJolio  haul.  -Tliip  io^-onnMive  Avith.  Jh«f>  HIk-i;*! 
ailowanr*'  of  "aMi  inns  of  revenw  freisht  iM'f  train  earns  |."»oo 
jVir  ihe  same  disiam  e.     'Ph*'  tosl  of  ilv*  ear  is  bin   T.'t  pcf*  «<^ti' 

.';«/,' (hwil'  of  .tK^.ld«-i»liiot  \\v.  .a.nd-;whiliv.*"ho,t-Wt  .-c^  luaiiifeHajH  •      1 

';  t  hi'  ear  is.i<»ss  than  one  aeuy^^t  I'ar  n»rtt».  ihftoeonioiiv 
' rpi ir<'s  a,f  least  six  cx»nt s  p>''r  .<  n^iine  iJijile.     IMaVfnc;  1  Jie  J i t . ■  o  1 
.both  lit  fifteen  years,  y«»u>\  ill  have  .e>;ij^"ndH''on   tin-  hMoum 

';  ,iiv«'   foe:  iivst   eojf  -and    iiiainte«tan<e..rt:iiissHhUnK  i'    runs    l'*'* 
;iiViies  jioif  ?day  r  $ is.s:i^r -atrd  it  :>«iU  liaVe  e^niH^l  fl.fviiiJien 
:i:u;i'.:!  per  eent.  on  the  «apitaIization.  whiio  tlie  ear  wiU  hrt\< 

;   t;«ri*r  $:j.:5I>:>;  anVi  will  havtf  ;>xiniod  ^;6.i:ii^  oi<la71-;5  ,|*er  #-«iii 
. <jii  fh«*-«:iijdial   inves4ed.    -  .    ' '       '-^    -^^  .;►':}■;     J    - 

OXvinat^  to.  trjiflie. and    other    <ondtl.lons.   «arK   only,  avrrau' 
twjyuy  ni:rlc«  fMM-  ria^v^^  liiislM  •»<>  rcRard*  ■ 

-.    iie.sribn  to  tlie  trau-portatioii  deparliuents  that  tlie  nm-i    itai 
iful  souvce  «»f   imrfased    earninns    is    l>y    in<rease<l    niiUvii^c   oi 
..fi'e:tsttf;<iirsv   T'k^  ifiRnr^'s  siven  ahove  ^dainly.  sliow  that  if  l> 

/;i  a:  ritihii^f ioiL  fif  lerminol  andvf:lH»t*  1l*J»fk  '*<*'?*>■•'<  ^i*''  ear  <an  b* 
:  iiiajle^  to  m»l>c  forty  Jiiilc*^  a'jiitayi  liiat  'Us  eainin;; 
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capital  invested  will  nearly  equal  that  of  the  locomotive,  which 
will  further  strengthen  the  argument  that  it  is  money  well 
invested  in  bringing  the  car  up  to  the  same  standard  of  effi- 
ciency and  economical  operation  as  the  locomotive,  and  that 
the  same  pains  be  taken  to  keep  it  moving. 

New  trade  conditions  make  it  necessary  that  the  car  of 
to-day  shall  fill  more  requirements  than  those  of  the  past. 
It  must  be  capable  of  carrying  a  greater  variety  of  commodi- 
ties, and  thus  avoid  deadhead  mileage.  It  must  be  construct- 
ed so  as  to  be  loaded  with  the  least  possible  cost  to  the  ship- 


per of  pipe,  structural  steel,  lumber,  etc.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  twin  hopper  steel  gondola,  which  must  be 
made  available  for  pig  metal,  billets,  and  similar  material, 
and  the  hopper  door  fastenings  must  be  of  a  design  which 
will  prevent  absolutely  any  loading  working  out  and  causing 
damage  to  its  ov/n  or  other  trains.  When  the  necessities 
already  recognized  and  those  which  will  be  seen  are  com- 
plied with,  the  freight  car  will  take  the  place  it  deserves, 
viz.:  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  the  locomotive  as  an  earning 
factor. 


STANDARDIZING  LOCOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT. 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


III. 


In  the  previous  articles,  on  pages  126  and  161,  the  very 
broad  application  of  the  standard  locomotive  parts  recently 
adopted  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  use  on  the  three 
types  of  standard  engines,  viz..  Pacific,  ten-wheel  and  consoli- 
dation, was  pointed  out  and  a  general  description,  with  di- 
mensions, of  the  typical  classes  of  each  type  was  given.     In 


adopted  which  is  interchangeable  with  classes  M4,  DIO  and 
Dll  and  differs  from  the  cylinders  used  on  the  classes  Gl 
and  (12  only  in  the  heignt  and  radius  of  the  saddle.  This 
design  is  shown   in  the  illustration. 

Piston  valves  with  inside  admission  are  used  and  the  steam 
is  brought  to  the  valve  chamber  through  a  direct  passage. 
It  is  exhausted  at  the  ends  through  passages  with  liberal  area 
and  easy  bends,  which  are  separated  from  the  live  steam 
passage  by  a  wide  air  chamber  at  all  points.  This  feature  is 
of  special  importance  where  superheated  steam  is  used.  The 
valve  chamber  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  cylinder  in  order 
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this  and  later  articles  will  be  shown  a  number  of  the  more 
interesting  details  which  are  common  to  the  standard  en- 
gines as  well  as,  in  many  cases,  to  a  large  number  of  locomo- 
tives not  considered  as  standard.  In  considering  these  it 
should  be  remembered,  as  was  stated  in  the  first  article,  that 
it  was  advisable,  as  far  as  possible  without  affecting  their 
value  for  future  work,  to  retain  many  old  parts  which  had 
beeq  satisfactory  and  could  with  small  change  be  made  to 
serve  on  several  different  classes. 

Cylinders. — All   of  the  standard   engines   have  21   by   28-in. 
simple  cylinders  with  piston  valves,  and  a  design  has  been 


to  allow  an  almost  direct  steam  port,  the  extension  at  either 
end  being  taken  up  by  the  exhaust  passage.  The  casting  is 
made  for  use  with  a  %-in.  cylinder  bushing  and  has  1^-in. 
cylinder  walls.  The  arrangement  is  for  a  double  bar  frame 
spanning  the  cylinder,  the  top  rail  being  fastened  by  four 
1%-in.  vertical  screw  bolts  and  the  bottom  rail  by  six  li/^-in. 
horizontal  bolts  through  the  lower  flange  and  two  1^-in  bolts 
at  the  ends.  Both  rails  have  deep  shoulders  at  both  ends 
of  the  cylinders  and  are  further  secured  by  keys. 

Frame  Details. — The  principal  features  of  the  frames  which 
have  been  standardized  are  the  pedestals,  shoes  and  wedges 
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and  pedestal  binder.  Since  the  cylinders,  as  far  as  the  frame 
fita  are  concerned,  are  in  duplicate  on  the  five  classes,  it  fol- 
lows that  this  portion  of  all   frames  is  the  same  and  com- 
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By  C.  J.  MouBJsoN. 
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prises  two  rails,  the  upper  being  4Mj  by  5  ins.  and  the  lower 
4\^  by  6  ins.  in  section.     The  main  frames,  of  cast  steel  or 
wrought  iron,  are  4 '/a  ins.  wide  and  have  a  depth  of  the  upper 
rail   varying  from   AY^   ins.   between   pedestals 
lo  a  ins.  over  pedestals. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  the  standard  } 
pedestal   for  the  main  drivers  with   its  binder. 
Tills  differs   from   the  other  pedestals  only   in 
width,  being  Y>  iu.  wider  on  either  side  of  the 
(•outer,  or  an   inch  total.     The  strap  binder   is 
finished    for    ^^-in.    draw,   and    is  held   by   two 
bolts  at  either  end  passing  through  the  frame.  , 
The  .simple  design  of  wedge  adjuslment  is  clear-, 
ly  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Driving  Boxes. — A  special  design  of  cast-steel 
driving  box  has  been  adopted  in  two  sizes,  the 
9V2  by  12  for  main  drivers  and  9  l»y  12  for 
others.  These  boxes  are  used  on  1415  engines 
outside  of  the  standard  classes.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  the  larger  box,  the  other  being  sim- 
ilar except  for  dimensions  in  connection  with 
the  smaller  journals  and  narrow  pedestals.  It" 
will  be  noticed  that  the  box  is  a  simple  straight- 
forward design,  and  has  a  brass  of  1%  ins.  in 
thickness  at  the  crown,  held  in  place  by  two 
%-in.  brass  pins  in  the  center.  Two  longi- 
tudinal oil  grooves  V2  in.  square  in  section  are 
milled  for  nearly  the  full  length  of  the  brass 
at  about  the  4r)-deg.  line  on  either  side  and  are 
connected  by  diagonal  grooves,  of  a  smaller 
section,  from  either  end.  Two  %-in.  oil  holes 
on  either  side  extend  from  these  grooves  to  the 
fop  of  the  box.  A  ^-in.  bronze  liner  is  riveted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shoe  and  wedge  fit,  and 
a  ^/4-in.  babbit  plate  cast  onto  the  box  gives 
a  bearing  against  the  hub.  The  cellar  is  of  cast  iron  and  has 
an  o|)ening  covered  with  an  iron  plate  on  an  inclined  por- 
tion of  its  inner  side,  which  allows  the  packing  to  be  renewed 
and  insi)ected  without  taking  down  the  cellar.  The  other 
details  of  the  box  are  clearly  shown  in  the  illustration. 

(To  he  continued.) 


To  increase  the  output  of  the  machine  shop  the  builders 
make  heavier  machine  tools,  the  shop  experts  design  special 
jigs  and  tools  and  the  steel  makers  turn  out  steel  to  cut  at 
speeds  unheard  of  a  few  years  ago,  but  little  attention  Is 
paid  to  the  source  of  all  output — the  power.  What  good  la 
the  heavy  machine,  the  si>ecial  jig  and  the  high-speed  steel 
if  there  is  a  deficiency  in  power?  Of  what  practical  value  is 
a  machine  capable  of  turning  out  a  piece  of  work  in  thirty 
minutes  if  it  is  only  supplied  with  power  enough  to  do  the 
work  in  an  hour?  Most  of  the  direct-driven  machines  are 
supplied  with  sufficient  power  to  drive  the  cut,  but  fall  down 
on  the  feed.  There  are  also  a  number  of  widely  advertised 
machines  supplied  with  motors  of  sufficient  power  and  trans- 
missions which  can  carry  only  one-third  or  one-half  the  power 
of  the  motor. 

It  is  the  machines  which  run  in  the  groups,  however,  that 
are  the  worst  sufferers.  We  find  machine  after  machine  sup- 
plied with  such  narrow  pulleys  for  belts  that  they  can  only 
be  run  at  a  small  fraction  of  their  rated  capacity,  and  even 
then  suffer  many  serious  delays  through  belt  failures.  This 
happens  even  in  shops  where  the  belt  receives  the  best  pos- 
sible care  and  only  first  quality  belting  Is  used.  Not  only  are 
the  belts  themselves  unable  to  transmit  the  power  required, 
but  the  excessive  tension  at   which  they  must  be  run  heats 
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KAmEBTN  ArnrsTE  Vutobia. — This  is  the  name  of  a  new 
Hamburg-American  ocean  liner  which  is  700  ft.  long.  78  ft. 
beam,  and  has  eight  decks  above  the  water  line.  Her  dis- 
placement is  4:1.000  tons,  and  a  crew  of  r>.50  officers  and  men 
Will  be  carried. 


the  journals,  and  in  some  cases  has  actually  sprung  the  shafts. 
A  machine  built  the  last  month  of  1905  requires  12  to  15  h.p., 
and  is  equipped  with  a  belt  which,  when  strained  to  its  ut- 
most capacity,  can  transmit  only  6.4  h.p.  Even  at  this  horse 
power  the  belt  is  strained  beyond  the  point  where  it  can  give 
service  free  from  failures. 

A  very  great  saving  may  be  made  by  equipping  the  machines 
with  pulleys  of  the  proper  width  and  by  giving  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  care  of  the  belts.  The  saving  is  threefold;  first, 
time  saved  by  cutting  out  loss  of  time  due  to  belt  failures;  sec- 
ond, in  the  actual  cost  of  belt  maintenance;  and,  third,  in  the 
increased  output  due  to  running  the  machines  to  their  full 
capacity.     In  a  shop  using  1,500  belts  a  belt  foreman  was  ap- 
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I)Ointed,  a  belt  room  installed,  and  a  regular  system  of  car 
ing  for  belts  established.  The  result  the  first  year  was  al- 
most startling.  Failures  were  reduced  from  375  per  month, 
with  an  average  delay  of  thirty  minutes  each,  and  often  de- 
laying 10  to  20  men,  to  44  per  month,  with  an  average  delay 
of  five  minutes  each,  and  never  delaying  over  two  or  thiee 
men.  By  a  failure  is  meant  any  belt  trouble  which  delays 
a  workman.  The  e.xpenses  were  reduced  1)0  per  cent.,  and 
showed  an  actual  money  saving  sufficient  to  buy  and  install 
the  finest  wheel  lathe  on  the  market.  At  the  same  time,  part- 
ly due  to  the  belts  and  partly  to  other  causes,  the  output  of 
the  shop  was  increased  over  ItMt  per  cent.  This  was  accom- 
l)li.shed  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  machines  had 
pulleys  of  InadcMpiate  width.  Had  all  the  pulleys  been  the 
pioper  size  the  failures  could  have  been  reduced  to  about  !.'> 
per  month,  the  exi)enses  reduced  9,">  per  cent.,  and  the  output 
increased  10  to  15  per  cent.  more. 
These  jtoints  are  well   worth   the  consideration  of  machin.- 


Bv  G.  R.  Hkm)Kr.s<i\. 


The  report  of  locomotive  tests  at  the  lx)uisiana  Purchase 
Flxposition,  prei)ared  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System, 
is  very  comprehensive  and  contains  a  great  amount  of  valu- 
able matter  that  has  never  before  been  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  it  is  with  some  hesitation  that  1  attempt  to  make 
any  resume  of  this  elaborate  work. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  are  found  a  half  dozen  pages  en- 
titled "Summary  of  Conclusions,"  and  these  give  in  a  nutshell 
the  general  results  of  the  tests.  There  are  some  further 
points,  however,  which  are  of  great  interest  to  motive  power 
men,  and  while  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  there 
is  no  attempt  being  made  to  include  even  a  large  portion  of 
the  vital  i)oints  which  are  exploited  in  this  report,  yet  it 
seems  as  if  it  would  be  interesting  to  lay  particular  stress 
ii|)on  a  few  of  the  subjects  which  have  heretofore  excited  con- 
siderable comment  and  conjecture  as  to  their  actual  value 
in  connection  with  locomotive  performance. 

*       «       *       o       * 

AMOtXT  OK  Coal  Fired. — In  the  first  jdace,  the  amount  of 
coal  that  was  fired  on  these  engines  is  of  intei-est  in  connec- 
tion with  the  enlarged  grate  areas  and  healing  surface  of 
modern  boilers,  and  the  complaints  made  at  diffei-ent  times 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  fireman  whose  caiiacity 
was  e<|uui  to  getting  the  full  amount  of  work  out  of  the  fire- 
box. On  page  122  we  find  the  statement  that  the  WOI'k  of 
tiring  imposed  at  all  times  a  severe  task  on  the  fireman,  and 
that  it  would  be  realized  more  fully  when  it  is  considered 
that  he  often  had  to  fire  continuously  for  three  hours  and 
maintain  ai»proximately  the  ntaxinium  steam  pressure,  not 
having  the  benefits  of  the  short  i)eriods  of  rest  afforded  in 
actual  service  by  descending  grades  and  sidetrac-ks.  It  is 
further  stated  that  in  some  of  the  tests  there  were  fired  0.700 
pounds  of  coal  per  hour,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
two  firemen  were  provided,  when  hot  weather  came  the  fire- 
man on  one  cx-casion  fainted,  and  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide fans  in  order  to  introduce  cooling  air,  which  in  road 
service  is  obtained  by  the  motion  of  the  engine.  In  the  last 
month  of  the  test  the  work  became  so  heavy  that  a  third 
fireman  was  nec-esssary. 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  limit  of  one  fire- 
man was  practically  reached  by  the  c-onsumption  of  fuel  ui)on 
the  engines  on  this  plant,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  note 
the  amount  of  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  area  per 
hour  due  to  this  (luantity  of  fuel. 

\Ve  give  below  a  table  showing  approximately  the  gen- 
eral results  of  these  tests,  from  which  if  appears  that, 
as  stated  before,  the  maxintum  coal  consumption,  or 
really  the  tnaximum  amount  of  coal  fired,  was  0,700 
lbs.  per  hour.  As  this  was  with  an  engine  having  riulte  a 
large   grate,   that   is,   50   sq.    ft.,   the   rate   of   combustion    per 


tool  builders  and  shop  superintendents.  A  machine  deficient 
in  belt  power  should  not  be  purchased  at  any  price.  Neither 
should  belts  be  allowed  to  take  care  of  themslves.  One  hears 
in  every  shop:  "Belts  are  cheap.  Tear  up  the  belts  and 
turn  ofit  the  work."  This  is  a  mistake.  Belts  are  expensive. 
Poor  belts  cost  more  than  good  ones.  Properly  caring  for  the 
belts  increases  the  output  and  saves  money. 

A  machine  shotild  not  be  accepted  which  haa  a  weak  or 
poorly  designed  feed  arrangement.  There  is  no  advantage  in 
taking  a  heavy  cut  and  an  infinitesimal  feed.  A  number  of 
the  latest  machines  have  had  the  entire  feed  arrangemeiii 
rebuilt  within  a  month  after  l)eing  jiut  to  work  on  acc-ount 
of  breaking  or  sli|>ping  under  a  heavy  feed.  This  not  only 
caused  a  direct  money  loss,  but  the  high-priced  machines  were 
piling  up  surcharges  which  made  their  future  work  expen- 
sive. In  fact,  in  some  <ases  it  would  have  been  cheaper  to 
have  performed  the  work  at  a  slower  speed  on  the  old  ma 
(bines  which  had  been  discarded  as  out  of  date. 
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scpiare  foot  of  grate  area  was  only  i:]}  lbs.  per  hour,  and  we 
ha\e,  in  the  case  of  engine  7:!4,  a  somewhat  higher  rate,  viz., 

Coul  pur  Hour  F<^r  Sq.  Kt.  of  Crate  CIrale  .Max. 

KiiMine  No.  Min.  Max.  .Miu.  .Max.  Area.  l>rauglit. 

028  luuO  3500  34  121  29  .^.7" 

2.''»12  700  :5000  21  'Jl  33  3.5" 

734  llUU  4700  33  140  34  5.9" 

53.1  1H»0  5SOO  18  120  48  0.7" 

14»!t  llOO  4200  22  80  .''.0  4.7" 

585  luOO  2800  20  50  50  3.7" 

r.ooo  l;!oo  ci7oo  20  134  50  8.9" 

'J2»  llOO  4300  19  74  58  3.7" 

140  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  the  draught  in  this 
case  being  5.9  ins.  of  water  in  the  smokeijox,  whereas  with 
engine  3000  the  draught  was  8.9  ins. 

We  all  know  that  this  rate  of  combustion  and  this  amount  of 
draught  are  frequently  exceeded  in  ordinary  practice,  as  it 
has  been  shown  at  different  times,  not  only  in  road  service, 
but  also  on  other  testing  plants,  that  the  rate  of  coal  com- 
btislion  may  amount  to  200  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  grate  per 
hour.  We  also  know  that  the  draught  gauge  will  frequently 
show  12  or  13  ins.,  which  would  correspond  to  a  rate  of  com- 
bustion in  the  neighborhood  of  200  lbs.  The  formula  which 
is  used  to  indicate  the  ratio  or  proportion  between  the  coal 
consumed  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour  and  the 
draught  in  inches  of  water  in  the  smoke  box,  approximates 
.05,  or  the  draught  equals  1/20  the  number  of  pounds  con- 
.sumed  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour;  that  is,  a  rate  of 
combustion  of  200  lbs.  would  require  10  ins.  of  draught  in  the 
smoke  box.  This  is  not  very  far  froill  What  We  also  find  in 
stationary  practice,  where  a  rate  of  combustion  of  20  lbs.  per 
square  foot  or  grate  requires  very  nearly  1  in.  of  draught  at 
base  of  the  chimney.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  none  of 
the  loc-omotives  which  were  run  in  these  tests  were  forced 
to  the  ultimate  limit  of  their  firebox  capacity.  There  are 
reasons  for  this,  and  very  good  ones;  one,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  if  the  full  power  of  the  locomotive  was  obtained  at  slow 
spc^eds,  there  was  continual  slipping  of  the  wheels  and  a 
vciy  irregular  action  of  the  brakes,  due  to  rapid  fluctuations 
in  the  water  pressure  which  controlled  the  Alden  brakes. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  high  si)eeds  the  vibration  of  the  engine 
was  so  great  that  it  was  im|)raclical)le  to  leach,  in  some  ca.ses, 
the  limit  of  the  boiler.  These  results  would  seem  to  show 
that  there  is  now  actually  a  need  for  a  good  locomotive  stoker 
which  can  handle  quantities  of  fuel  far  in  excess  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  ordinary  fireman,  and  that  the  demand  for  such 
a  stoker  is  liable  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  with  the 
large-sized  boilers  that  are  now  used.  If,  however,  it  is  con- 
sidered advisable  to  still  fire  these  locomotives  by  hand,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  we  cannot  get  the  full  i)ower  out  of  the 
locomotive  which  would  be  possible  if  we  could  supply  the 
box  with  larger  quantities  of  fuel. 

•       *       •       «       • 

TiiK  QtTALiTY  OF  TiiK  Smoke  Box  Gases  Is  something  that 
gives  us  rat(ier  a  surprise,  as  it  is  a  j)opular  opinion  that 
locomotives  are  not  only  wasteful  in  fuel,  but  also  give  very 
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iniperfert  results  from  Ihe  combustion  of  the  fuel.  We  find, 
liowever,  that  the  percentage  of  COi  was  very  nearly  as  good 
as  will  be  found  in  first-class  power  plants  and  better  than 
will  be  found  in  a  great  many.  While  in  different  cases  the 
amounts  were  something  like  this:  9.8  to  13.0,  10.6  to  lo.:!. 
o.i)  to  12.9,  12.0  to  14. U,  the  averages  varied  between  10  and  i:! 
per  cent,  of  COj  for  the  different  locomotives  tested,  the  actual 
averages  being  represented  by  the  following  figures:  10,  11, 
11,  12,  12,  12,  12,  12.5  and  13.  These  results  can  certainly 
not  be  considered  as  at  all  unfavorable  for  the  analyses  of 
smokebox  gases  of  a  locomotive,  and  show  us  that  many 
cf  the  conclusions  regarding  the  imperfect  combustion  of  fuel 
in  the  locomotive  are  erroneous. 

In  connection  with  the  percentage  of  COu  the  efficiency  of 
the  boiler  is  a  natural  sequence.  Of  course  we  know  that 
there  are  many  cases  when  large  quantities  of  fuel  are  re- 
jMted  in  an  unburned  condition  from  the  smoke  stack,  but 
there  are  many  times  when  the  ordinary  service  conditions 
are  quite  conducive  to  economy.  For  instance,  the  following 
table  will  show  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  at  minimum  and 
maximum  cpal  rates,  also  the  average  of  the  different  runs: 

At  Maximum  Coal  Rat«.   At  Minimum  Coal  Rate.   Average  EfTlcienry. 

45  79  60 

42  71  55 

CO  78  68 

54  74  65 

51  78  65 

44  78  63 

39  C3  60 

47  75  63 

The  average  efficiency  of  the  boiler  in  these  tests  will  there- 
fore be  found  in  most  cases  above  CO  per  cent.  In  only  two 
(a.ses  did  the  average  fall  below  this  figure.  With  stationary 
boilers  in  flrst-dass  order  and  regulation  settings  with  every 
convenience  to  obtain  good  results  from  the  use  of  fuel  at 
comparatively  low  rates  of  combustion,  the  efficiency  will 
not  often  run  over  70  per  cent.,  and  here,  again,  we  have  the 
second  surprise,  in  that,  even  considering  the  great  steam 
capacity  of  the  locomotive  boiler,  its  efficiency  is  only  about 
10  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the  average  first-class  stationary 

boiler. 

***** 

The  Machine  Effk  iency  is  a  third  surprise,  at  least  it  will 
be  to  those  who  have  held  the  view  that  at  high  speeds  the 
locomotive  absorbs  nearly  all  the  energy  which  it  produces; 
that  is,  that  it  could  haul  very  little  be.^^ides  its  own  weight, 
(liip  to  the  internal  friction  of  the  engine.  Of  course  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  case  of  these  tests  there  were 
no  head  winds  to  be  encountered;  there  were  no  grades  to 
surmount,  but  the  rolling  friction  and  the  friction  of  the 
|)arts  of  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  engine  were  present 
Ijrobably  just  as  largely  as  they  would  be  under  conditions 
of  road  service.  The  machine  efficiencies  from  the  general 
tests,  roughly  grouped,  are  about  as  follows: 

At.  Min.  At  Max. 

Draw-bar  Pull.  Max.  Efficiency.        Aver.  Efficienry. 

77  7T  82  78 

90  78  94  88 

92  79  94  8C 
81  88  90  8r> 
89  7r.  89  80 
85  79  88  80 
94  8.'i  94  88 

93  G8  94  88 

These  efficiencies  are  all  certainly  very  favorable  to  the 
machinery  of  the  locomotive,  as  they  are  all  practically  80 
per  cent,  or  over  on  the  average,  and  in  some  cases  have 
reached  as  high  as  94  per  cent.  Engine  3000  was  the  only 
one  which  they  were  able  to  run  at  320  revolutions  per  min- 
ute or  Tij  miles  an  hour,  and  at  this  speed  the  efficiency  was 
7.S  per  cent..  It  is  noted  in  the  comments  that  the  loss  of 
power  between  the  cylinder  and  the  draw-bar  is  greatly  af- 
fected by  the  character  of  the  lubricant,  and  it  appeared  from 
the  testis  that  the  stibstitution  of  grease  for  oil  ui)on  axles 
and  crank  pins  increases  the  machine  friction  from  75  to 
100  per  cent. 


When  we  consider  the  combined  efficiency  of  the  boiler  and 
the  machine,  we  are  prepared  for  the  comments  which  are 
made,  as  follows: 

"It  is  a  fact  of  more  than  ordinary  significance  that  a  steam 
locomotive  is  capable  of  delivering  a  hoise  power  at  the  draw- 
bar upon  the  consumption  of  but  a  trifle  more  than  2  lbs.  of 
coal  per  hour.  This  fact  gives  the  locomotive  high  rank  aa 
a  steam  power  plant." 

We  think  that  this  testimony  of  the  committee  in  their 
conclusions  is  one  of  great  interest  and  importance,  and  that 
it  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  much  maligned  locomo- 
tive as  a  steam  generator  and  prime  mover. 

The  QtaAuTY  of  the  Steam  furnished  by  the  boiler  is  also 
much  better  than  has  been  ordinarily  expected.  Of  course, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  locomotive  was  standing 
on  the  test  plant,  and  it  is  possible  and  probable  that  the 
foaming  or  priming  was  not  as  great  as  would  be  the  case 
when  running  over  a  railroad  track  more  or  less  rough.  It 
is  rather  surprising,  however,  that  the  quality  of  the  steam, 
as  shown  in  the -dome,  varied  between  94  and  100  per  cent.: 
that  is,  that  there  was  less  than  G  per  cent,  moisture  in  the 
worst  cases,  and  the  average  showed  that  the  moisture  was 
not  over  1 1^  per  cent.  When  the  steam  advanced  into  the 
steam  pipe,  the  super-heat,  due  to  wire  drawing,  reduced  this 
amount  1  per  cent.,  so  that  the  average  quality  of  steam  in 
the  branch  pipe  was  about  99 Vj  per  cent,  of  dry  steam.  This 
is  certainly  a  very  interesting  result  and  one  that  was  hardly 
expected.  .  ;'>i."' 

Tnii  Evaporation  per  Pound  of  CJoal  was  very  satisfactory 
It  is  true  that  a  good  quality  of  coal  was  used,  it  having 
been  uniformly  obtained  from  the  Scalp  Level  Mines,  near 
.lohnstown.  Pa.,  and  had  about  76  per  cent,  fixed  carbon  and 
7  per  cent,  of  ash.  The  uniformity  of  the  results  is  very  ap- 
parent by  a  diagram  published  in  the  report  in  which  the 
evaporation  of  water  per  pound  of  coal  varied  about  as  fol- 
lows, for  different  rates  of  combustion,  per  square  foot  of 
heating  surface  per  hour: 

Rate  of  Combustion.     Minimum  Evaporation.  Max.  Bvaporaticn. 

.5  10.5  12.0 

1.0        }'\::-''  8.5  10.0 

1.5       -;  .'\;>-  •■  7.0  8.5 

2.0         '  '  CO  7.5 

It  will  be  noticed  that  for  all  the  tests  of  the  different  loco- 
motives the  variation  between  the  evaporative  rate  was  only 
114  lbs.,  at  rates  of  combustion  from  %  to  2  lbs.  of  coal  per 
square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  and  we  can  assume 
that  for  fuel  of  this  quality  the  evaporative  efficiency  Is  al- 
most sure  to  fall  within  these  limits. 

With  the  information  above  given,  we  can  construct  an- 
other table  showing  the  pounds,  of  water  per  square  foot  of 
fire  heating  surface  per  hour,  due  to  the  maximum  evapora- 
tion and  the  rates  of  combustion  above  selec-ted: 

Pounds  of  steam  per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Heating  Surface  per  Hour. 

Hate  of  Combustion.  Maximum   Evaporation. 

.5  6. 

1.0  N  '    ;    •  10.  . 

l-5,:ivc-;'    '?T.  12.8 

2.0-v   ^',:    "  15. 

While  the  evaporative  efficiency  is  generally  greatest  when 
the  rate  of  combustion  is  least,  as  indicated  by  the  previous 
table,  yet  it  is  seen  that  under  the  conditions  which  existed 
in  these  tests  it  was  possible  to  obtain  15  lbs.  of  steam  per 
square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  this  heating  surface 
being  measured  on  the  fire  side  of  the  tubes,  and  if  we  con- 
sider a  horse  power  to  be  represented  by  34  »/^  lbs.  of  steam 
from  and  at  212  deg.,  we  find  that  a  horse  power  was  devel- 
oped at  the  maximum  rate  of  combustion  from  a  little  over 
2  sq.  ft.  As,  however,  the  engines  in  many  cases  used  less 
steam  per  indicated  horse  power  per  hour  than  this  amount, 
there  is  absolutely  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  engine  horse 
power  from  2  sq.  ft,  of  heating  surface.  It  has  been  custom- 
ary to  consider  that  foreign  locomotives  running  without 
diaphragms    or    obstructions    in    the    smoke    box    are    much 
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more  efficient  in  the  use  of  fuel  than  American  locomotives, 
in  which  the  obstructions  placed  in  the  smoke  box  necessi- 
tate a  higher  back  pressure  and  a  greater  smoke  box  vacuum. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice,  however,  that  the  two  engines 
which  had  no  diaphragm  in  the  smoke  box  (Nos.  C28  and  2512) 
actually  gave  the  lowest  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal. 

Assuming  that  34 1^  lbs.  of  water  represents  a  horse  power 
as  stated  above,  the  different  engines  delivered  the  following 
proportions  of  a  horse  power  per  square  foot  of  heating  sur- 
face: .30,  .35,  ,28,  .29,  .26,  .41,  .35,  .47.  These  figures  are 
slightly  less  than  the  value  which  Prof.  Goss  found  on  his 
Purdue  testing  plant,  where  he  found  that  1  sq.  ft.  of  heating 
surface  was  equivalent  to  .43  h.p.  In  this  case,  however,  Prof. 
CJoss  considered  that  28  lbs.  of  steam  was  sufficient  for  a  loco- 
motive horse  power,  which,  if  followed  In  the  present  case, 
would  give  figures  ver>'  clasely  agreeing  with  Prof.  Goss' 
assumption. 

The  maximum  indicated  horse  powers  given  by  the  locomo- 
tives under  test  vary  from  81C  to  1641.  The  freight  engines 
gave  hoi"se  powers  varying  between  1041  and  1258,  so  that  the 
passenger  engines  show  the  greatest  variation,  the  largest 
horse  power  being  given  by  engine  3000,  which  was  the  Cole 
compound  Atlantic  type.  These  horse  powers  were  obtained 
by  Indicator  diagiams  from  the  cylinder,  and  in  connection 
with  the  steam  generated  and  the  horse  power  delivered,  it 
is  interesting  to  determine  the  amount  of  steam  used  per  in- 
dicated horse  power  per  hour.  "We  find  that  the  simple  en- 
gines gave  a  minimum  steam  consumption  on  the  average  of 
23.7  and  a  maximum  of  29.0.  These  figures  are  better  ,as 
a  rule,  than  the  allowance  of  28  lbs.  above  quoted  from  Prof. 
Goss.  It  is  also  interesting  to  discover  that  the  most  econom- 
ical cut-off  for  the  simple  engines,  at  the  various  speeds  at 
which  the  engines  were  run,  was  found  to  be  30  per  cent, 
nominal;  that  is,  when  the  valve  cut  off  the  steam  at  30  per 
cent,  apparent  cut-off,  no  matter  what  speed,  tlie  engine  was 
being  run  at   the  best  economy. 

The  compound  engines  gave  a  minimum  water  rate  of  18.6, 
and  a  maximum  of  27.0.  It  was  here  found  that  the  most 
economical  cut-off  ranged  from  35  to  50  per  cent,  on  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder,  the  ratio  between  low  and  high  pressure 
cylinders  in  these  engines  varying  from  2.3  to  2.8.  These 
water  rates  are  not  at  all  abnormal,  but  are  what  have  fre- 
quently been  found  in  actual  road  tests  on  similar  engines, 
and    indicate    very    concisely    what    may    be    expected    under 

service  conditions  with  simple  and  compound  locomotives, 

•       *       •       *       « 

Tb-Xctive  Fobce. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  large  tractive 
forces  were  not  developed  on  the  test  plant.  The  reason  for 
this  was  that  owing  to  the  fluctuations  of  water  pressure 
used  for  controlling  the  brakes,  it  was  impossible  to  work 
the  engines  at  slow  speeds  and  long  cut-offs,  as  there  was 
constant  danger  of  stalling  the  brakes  and  slipping  the 
wheels,  and  it  wa.s  therefore  found  impossible  to  construct 
directly  for  the  different  locomotives  diagrams  showing  the 
maximum  draw-bar  pull  at  all  speeds.  An  attempt  was  made, 
however,  to  show  what  might  be  expected  under  the  condi- 
tions in  which  these  engines  operated,  but  they  cannot  be 
taken  as  an  index  of  what  would  be  obtained  in  actual  ser- 
vice. We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  limitations  of  the 
fireman  prevented  the  use  of  fuel  to  an  extent  which  would 
be  possible  under  heavy  draught  conditions,  and  that  these 
two  facts  mitigated  against  obtaining  the  maximum  tractive 
force  at  slow  speed. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  we  will  consider  briefly  the  trac- 
tive force  which  could  ordinarily  be  expected  and  what  was 
actually  obtained.  In  determining  the  maximum  tractive 
effort  which  the  engines  would  be  capable  of  giving,  the 
formula 


Tractive   forre : 


.8pd*s 


D 


was   usp<l, 


pounds.  For  compound  engines  the  proper  allowance  was 
made  for  the  ratio  of  cylinders.  It  was  found  that  in  no 
case  did  the  actual  draw-bar  pull,  as  measured  by  the  dyna- 
mometer, anywhere  reach  the  tractive  force  as  determined 
by  the  formula,  but  it  must  be  noticed  at  the  same  time  that 
the  point  at  cut-off  was  very  much  less  than  it  should  be  in 
order  to  obtain  the  full  tractive  effort.  The  formula  above 
given  ordinarily  considers  that  the  reverse  lever  is  carried 
in  the  corner  notch,  with  a  cut-off  something  between  80  and 
90  per  cent,  and  bearing  this  in  mind  the  figures  given  below 
will  help  us  to  reach  an  understanding  as  to  why  the  full 
draw-bar  effort  was  not  realized: 

Calc-ulaleU  Trac.  Force.      Max.  Av«t.  Trac.  Force.      Per  cent,  cut-off. 

39,773  22,078  ;<7. 

33.C16  24.522  41. 

31,838  24.539  57. 

G3.C12  31,240  51. 

16.700  8,615  35. 

19,245  12,815  53. 

13,78*  9,016  45. 

20,590  12,780  54. 

In  the  table  the  first  two  engines  listed  are  single  expan- 
sion locomotives,  while  the  last  six  are  compounds,  the  cut- 
off given  as  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  From  these  points  of 
cut-off  it  is  not  only  evident  that  the  full  draw-bar  pull  could 
not  be  expected,  but  it  is  also  evident  that  the  full  rate  of 
fuel  combustion  was  not  obtained,  especially  at  the  slow 
speeds.  The  figures  given,  therefore,  as  representing  the  draw- 
bar pull,  do  not  by  any  means  show  what  could  possibly  be 
hauled  upon  the  road,  and  while  they  correspond  with  many 
cases  that  would  occur  in  actual  service,  yet  they  do  not  rep- 
resent the  work  of  the  engine  hauling  a  full  train  rating  up 
a  heavy  grade  at  a  slow  speed.  These  points  should  all  be 
borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  results 
of  these  tests,  and  it  nmst  not  be  concluded  that  greater 
powers  or  higher  speeds  could  not  be  obtained  in  actual  ser- 
vice than  were  obtained  during  these  tests,  owing  to  the 
causes  which  prevented  full  service  conditions  being  followed 
as  explained  above. 


Tk.\.nscontinextal  Speed  Recuku. — Mr.  E.  H. 
president  of  the  Union  and  Southern  Pacific  rail 
eled  from  Oakland,  Cal.,  to  New  York  City,  a  dista 
miles,  in  71  hours  27  minutes,  arriving  on  May  8. 
derful  trip  was  made  by  special  train  as  far  as  P. 
whhh  the  Emi)ire  State  Express  was  used.  Tli 
table  gives  the  distances  and  times  between  diflt 
on  the  trip: 

Left    Oakland,    Cal.,    7:33    P.    M.,    May    5. 

I.«ft   Sparks,    Nev.,   243   miles,    6:47   A.    M.,   May   6. 

I.«ft  Green   Kiver,   Wye,   714  miles,   10:15   P.  M.,  May  6. 

l4ett  Omaha,   Neb..   824   miles.   2:58  P.   M..  May   7. 

l^eft  Chicago,    490   miles,   1  :25    A.    M.,    May    8. 

U>ft  Uuffalo,  536  miles,  1 :00   P.  M.,  May  8. 

Arrived   New    York,    440   miles,    10 :00    P.    M.,    May   8. 


Harriman, 
roads,  trav- 
nce  of  3,255 

This  won- 
uffalo,  from 
e  following 
•rent  points 


CiBCULATioN  IN  LOCOMOTIVE  Boii.EBs. — It  Is  generally  sup- 
jiosed  that  the  circulation  in  a  locomotive  boiler  proceeds 
along  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  from  the  front  end  down  the 
firebox  front  afid  up  the  sides  and  back  of  the  firebox.  The 
author,  two  or  three  years  ago,  fitted  a  number  of  vanes  in  a 
boiler  with  spindles  passing  through  lightly  packed  glands  to 
the  outside,  with  indicators  to  show  the  direction  of  the  flow 
of  water.  Observations  showed  that  the  circulation  was  gen- 
erally as  stated  above,  but  a  little  alteration  of  the  firing  had  the 
effect  of  materially  changing  the  direction  of  the  currents  and 
even  of  completely  reversing  them.— 1/r.  G.  J.  Churchicard. 
before  the  Institution  of  Mtchanical  Engineers. 


where  p  =  the  boiler  pressure;  d,  the  diameter  of  the  cylin- 
der; D,  the  diameter  of  the  drivers;  and  s,  the  stroke  of  the 
piston;   the  dimensions  being  in  inches  and  the  pressure  in 


National  Machine  Tool  Buildebs'  Association. — This  as- 
sociation, which  now  includes  almost  sixty  establishments, 
held  its  spring  convention  at  Atlantic  City,  May  1  and  2.  The 
purchaser's  price  for  lathes,  planers  and  shapers  was  advanced 
5  per  cent.,  and  of  upright  drills  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  A 
paper  on  the  apprenticeship  system  was  presented  by  Mr.  E. 
P.  Bullard,  and  the  question  of  a  minimum  profit  and  cost 
system  was  discussed  at  length. 
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FOUB-CYLINDEB    BALANCED    SIMPLE    PASSENGEB    LOCOMOTIVE. — BELGIUM    STATE    BA1LWAT8. 


SIMPLE     FOUR-CYUNDER   PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVE 
VITH   SUPERHEATER. 


Belgium  State  Railways. 


One  of  the  most  complete  and  extensive  exhibits  of  locomo- 
tives shown  at  the  exhibition  held  at  Liege  last  year  was  that 
of  the  Belgium  State  Railways,  which  included  13  different 
types  or  classes  of  simple  and  compound  locomotives  in  sev- 
eral arrangements  of  wheels  and  cylinders,  and  using  both 
saturated  and  superheated  steam.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing engines  in  this  exhibit,  because  of  its  comparatively  new 
and  novel  features,  was  a  heavy  10-wheel  passenger  locomo- 
tive, having  four  simple  cylinders  arranged  on  the  balanced 
principle  and  equipped  with  the  latest  design  of  Schmidt  fire 
tube  superheater. 

This  locomotive,  which  Is  Illustrated  herewith,  was  con- 
structed by  the  Societe  Anonyme  la  Meuse,  of  Schenien,  from 
the  drawings  made  by  Mr.  Flamme,  general  inspector,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Bertrand,  director  of  the  State  Railways. 
It  forms  one  of  a  group  of  engines  which  have  been  con- 
structed largely  for  experimental  purposes;  the  others  in- 
cluded a  four-cylinder  simple  engine  without  superheat  and 
four-cylinder  balanced  compound  engines  both  with  and  with- 
out superheat. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  Illustrations,  the  four  equal  cyl- 
inders are  arranged  in  a  line  across  the  center  of  the  four- 
wheel  truck  In  the  same  relative  position  as  that  used  on  the 
Baldwin  four-cylinder  balanced  compound  locomotive.  All  the 
cylinders  are  connected  to  the  front  pair  of  drivers,  which 
has  a  built-up  crank  axle.  The  connection  is  such  that  the 
two  cylinders  on  the  same  side  of  the  engine  are  at  180  deg. 
with  each  other  and  at  90  deg.  with  the  corresponding  cylin- 
ders on  the  opposite  side.  Inasmuch  as  all  moving  parts  in 
both  cylinders  and  the  main  rods  are  exact  duplicates,  it  fol- 
lows that  this  connection  gives  an  absolutely  perfect  balance 
on  each  side  of  the  engine. 

The  operation  of  each  cylinder  Is  controlled  by  a  separate 
piston  valve,  7%  ins.  In  diameter,  with  Inside  admission;  the 
two  valves  on  each  side  of  the  engine  being  operated  by  a 
single  Walschaert  valve  gear.  The  use  of  inside  admission 
valves  with  Walschaert  gear  ordinarily  requires  the  reversing 
of  the  connections  of  the  radius  bar  and  valve  rod  to  the 


combination  lever,  in  addition  to  the  revolving  of  the  return 
crank,  so  that  its  connection  is  180  deg.  from  its  usual  posi- 
tion. In  this  case,  however,  since  the  inside  piston  is  con- 
nected at  180  deg.  with  the  outside,  the  valve  gear  was  con- 
nected from  the  outside  crank  pin  and  crosshead  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  was  to  operate  an  outside  admission  valve  on 
the  outer  cylinder.  This  movement  is  then  transferred  to  the 
inner  valve  through  a  rocker  arm,  and  gives  it  the  correct 
position  for  an  inside  admission  valve  on  that  cylinder.  This 
arrangement  giving  a  satisfactory  movement  to  the  inside 
valve,  it  was  necessary  to  simply  connect  the  outside  valve  so 
that  it  would  have  an  opposite  movement.  This  was  done 
by  extending  the  inner  valve  rod  through  the  front  head  and 
connecting  It  to  the  lever  which  extends  across  the  frame 
and  operates  the  outer  valve  through  a  valve  rod  extending 
through  its  front  head.  These  connections  are  clearly  shown 
in  the  diagrammatical  view  given  herewith. 

Since  each  of  the  four  cylinders  are  operated  independently 
it  is  necessary  to  have  four  separate  steam  passages  to  and 
from  the  valve  chambers.  This  has  been  done  in  a  very 
simple  manner,  which  shows  clearly  in  the  cross  section 
through  the  cylinders,  by  bringing  the  regular  steam  pipes 
from  the  superheater  head  to  about  half_Jheir  usual  length, 
where  a  joint  to  a  Y-shaped  steam  pipe  is  made.  The  two 
branches  of  this  connect  to  the  different  valve  chambers.  The 
outer  one  passes  outside  the  front  end  and  connects  through 
a  short  pipe  with  gfround  joints  to  the  side  of  the  valve  cham- 
ber. The  inner  one  extends  down  and  connects  In  the  usual 
manner  Inside  the  front  end.  The  cored  steam  passages  in- 
side the  cylinder  casting  for  both  the  exhaust  and  the  ad- 
mission have  been  carefully  worked  out,  and  in  no  case  does 
a  single  wall  separate  the  two  passages.  This  feature  is  of 
particular  Importance  in  engines  using  superheated  steam, 
and  is  one  which  can  be  more  easily  solved  when  an  Inside 
admission  valve  Is  used.  The  four  exhaust  passages  connect 
to  a  single  exhaust  pipe  having  two  broad  sections  at  the 
base,  which  join  into  a  single  pipe,  as  Is  shown  In  the  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  locomotive.  This  pipe  has  a  5-ln. 
nozzle. 

The  boiler,  which  is  similar  to  American  practice  In  general 
arrangement,  although  not  In  construction.  Is  of  the  narrow 
firebox  type;  the  grate  area  being  large  as  compared  with 
general  European   practice,  although   not  as   large  as  that 
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used  on  some  former  locomotives 
In  Belgium.  This  particular  locomo- 
tive was  designed  to  burn  briquetCed 
coal,  and  hence  does  not  require  an 
excessively  large  grate.  The  flues,  of 
which  there  are  180  of  brass,  2  ins.  in 
diameter,  and  25  5-in.  iron  tubes, 
which  enclose  the  superheating  pipes, 
are  13  ft  1%  Ins.  long.  This  gives 
m  heating  surface  of  less  than  1,500 
sq.  ft.  in  the  tubes,  but  the  firebox, 
because  of  the  large  grate  and  its 
depth,  gives  over  180  sq.  ft.,  or  more 
than  10  per  cent.,  of  the  total  heating 
surface.  The  crown  sheet  is  flat  and 
supported  by  crown  staj's,  and  there 
are  also  horizontal  stays  between  the 
outside  firebox  sheets  above  the  crown 
sheet.  There  are  four  stays  between 
the  tube  sheets,  which  are  fitted  with 
turn  buckles  for  adjustment.  The 
method  of  fastening  the  front  tube  sheet 
to  the  boiler  shell  Is  interesting.  The 
flange  of  this  sheet  Is  turned  out- 
wards, and  to  it  Is  fastened  the  smoke- 
box  sheets.  The  fastening  between 
the  boiler  shell,  which  is  of  smaller 
diameter  than  the  smokebox,  and  the 
tube  sheet  Is  by  means  of  a  circular 
angle  placed  outside  the  barrel  and 
riveted  to  both.  The  front  tube  sheet, 
in  addition  to  the  four  stays  to  the 
back  sheet  previously  mentioned,  If 
also  further  stayed  by  bars  running 
from  a  horizontal  angle  above  the  line 
of  the  flues  for  the  full  length  of  the 
boiler  to  a  similar  connection  at  the 
back  head.  These  bars  also  have  turn 
buckles  for  adjustment. 

The  superheater  Is  of  the  Schmidt 
fire  tube  type,  and  In  each  of  the  25 
5-in.  tubes  there  are  two  loops  of  Iron 
pipe  extending  from  the  steam  head- 
er, which,  all  told,  give  a  superheat- 
ing surface  of  over  419  sq,  ft.  The 
passage  of  the  gases  through  these 
flues  Is  controlled  by  a  damper  In  the 
front  end,  which  is  closed  when  the 
locomotive  is  not  using  steam.  The 
superheater  Is  capable  of  giving  a 
temperature  of  from  570  to  GCO  deg. 
F.  to  the  steam,  the  temperature  be- 
ing varied  by  the  amount  that  the 
damper  Is  opened.'*  A  thermometer 
gives  the  engineer  exact  Information 
as  to  the  temperature  of  the  steam. 
"The  frames,  like  all  European  equip- 
ment, are  of  the  plate  design,  being 
1  1-32  ins.  thick,  and  over  30  ins.  In 
depth  over  the  driving  boxes,  and 
nearly  that  at  the  point  just  back  of 
the  cylinders,  which  is  the  narrowesc 
section.  The  two  frames  are  tied  to- 
gether by  vertical  cross  plates  at  sev- 
eral different  points,  and  are  placed 
as  far  apart  at  the  rear  as  the  driving 
wheels  would  permit,  so  as  to  allow 
the  firebox,  which  extends  down  in- 
side the  frames,  to  be  as  wide  as 
possible. 

;  Cast  steel  driving  boxes  are  used 
with  filled  brass  journals.  The  spring 
rigging,  which  is  all  underhung,  shows 
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clearly  in  the  longitudinal  section,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
much  care  has"  been  taken  to  keep  the  i)io|)er  alignment  and 
easy  movement  of  all  of  this  rigging.  The  springs  are  carried 
from  a  connection  to  the  bottom  of  the  driving  box,  and  are 
located  directly  below  the  box,  the  equalizers  being  between 
the  wheels. 


DIAUR.VM       OF       VALVK       GE.\B. FOUR-CVLl.NUEB       U.\LANCEU       SIMPLE 

LOCOMOTIVE. 

The  engineer  stands  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  cab,  as  is 
becoming  the  i)ractice  abroad  on  locomotives  with  large  boil- 
ers. A  type  of  steam  reverse  gear  is  used,  the  cylinder  for 
reversing  being  located  on  the  inside  of  the  frame  just  back  of 
the  reverse  shaft.    A  combination  of  lever  and  screw  control 


of  reversing  gear  is  used. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Flamme,  inspector  of  the  Belgium 
State  Railways,  for  the  drawings  shown  herewith. 

The  general  dimensions,  weights  and  ratios  are  as  follows: 

SIMPLE      FOUR-CYLINDER      LOCOMOTIVE — BELGIUM      STATE 

RAILWAYS. 

GKNEKAL     DATA. 

Gauge    4    ft.    8 1{.    Ins. 

Service    Passenger 

Fuel     Briquetts 

Tractive    effort     31,500    lbs. 

Weight  in   working  order 179,300   lbs. 

Weight    on    drivers 1 15,500    lbs. 

Weight   on    leading   truck 03,800    lbs. 

Wheel    base,    driving 14    ft.    2    Ins. 

Wheel   base,   total    38   ft.    8  Vj    ins. 

RATIOS. 

Weight    on    drivers    -i-    tractive    effort 3.6G 

Total    weight    ~    tractive    effort 5.7 

Tractive  effort  x   diam.   drivers   -^    heating   surface 147 

Total    heating   surface    -;-   grate    area 51.7 

Firebox  heating  surface  -^  tube  heating  surface 12.2% 

Weight   on    drivers    -^    total    heating    surface 68.9 

Total     weight    —    total     heating    surface 107. 

Volume  both   cylinders 12.8    cu.    ft. 

Total    heating    surface    -=-    vol.    cylinders 131. 

Grate  area  ■-  vol.   cylinders 2.53 

CYLINDERS. 

Number    4 

Kind    Simple 

Diameter    and    stroke    17  V6  x  24 

VALVES. 

Kind PUton 

Diameter    ^  .•.,'. T%   in -. 

WHEELS. 

Driving,     diameter    over    tires 78     in.-. 

Driving  journals,   main,  diameter  and  length 7%    x   U)'yU    i"-^- 

Driving  journals,   others,   diameter  and  lergth 7'5s   X   lO'ji:,    ins. 

Engine    truck    wheels,     diameter 35  7-16  ins. 

BOILER. 

Style     St.     top. 

Working    pressure 205    lbs. 

Inside   diameter    of   first   ring 65    ins. 

Firebox,    length    and    width 1X8.67  x  40.55  ins. 

Tubes,   number  and  outside  diameter 25-5,    180-2    in. 

Tubes,   length    13   ft   ly^    ins. 

Heating    surface,    tubes    1494.84    sq.    ft. 

Heating    surface,     firebox     181.70    .sq.     ft. 

Heating    surface,    total 1676.54    sq.     ft 

Superheater     heating     surface 419.27     sq.     ft. 

Grate    area    32.4    sq.    ft 

Smokestack,    height    above    rail 14    ft.    7     ins. 

Centre  of  boiler  above  rail 9   ft.   2  V4    ins. 

TENDER. 

Water    capacity     4,400    gals. 

Coal    capacity    13,230    lb.-.. 


LOCOMOTIVE  SHOP  MANAGEMENT. 


By  a.  W.  Wheatley. 


Shop  management,  to  a  railroad  company,  is  a  subject  of 
great  importance,  and  one  which  has  a  considerable  bearing 
on  the  cost  of  locomotive  repairs.  The  main  repair  shop  is 
in  reality  the  manufacturing  plant  of  a  railroad.  On  this  ac- 
count it  should  be  watched  and  operated  precisely  the  same 
as  a  private  manufacturing  plant. 

The  private  manufacturer  is  at  a  great  advantage  in  this 
respect,  inasmuch  as  he  is  familiar  with  the  prices  of  his 
competitors,  and,  judging  by  the  values  of  commodities  when 
placed  on  the  market,  adjusts  himself  to  meet  competition. 
With  the  railroads  it  is  different,  because  the  oflScers  or  men 
operating  their  plants  are  not  familiar  with  the  cost  of  man- 
ufacture at  the  shops  of  their  competitors,  and  comparisons 
are  unfortunately  made  by  the  number  of  engines  turned  out, 
and  on  this  account  railroads  suffer  in  the  following  manner: 
The  shop  superintendent  is  frequently  informed  that  a  certain 
shop  on  a  neighboring  road  is  turning  out,  possibly,  40  en- 
gines per  month,  and  he  is  made  to  feel  that  he  should  exceed 
that  number.  Possibly  he  may  have  a  number  of  engines  in 
the  shop  needing  very  heavy  repairs,  and  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  superiors  and  not  damage  his  reputation  he  will  reach 
out  and  shop  engines  needing  but  very  light  repairs.  Fre- 
quently engines  which  could  make  more  mileage  are  shopped 
on  this  account.  These  engines  will  be  run  through  In  order 
to  obtain  a  respectable  output  in  numbers,  because  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  plant  is  judged,  not  by  the  cost  of  repairs,  but 
by  the  number  of  engines  turned  out.  The  average  shop 
superintendent  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  engines  cost  the 


other  railroads — which,  of  course,  should  be  the  true  basis 
of  comparison. 

The  railroads  are  operated  to  make  money,  and  the  output 
of  the  shop  should  be  regulated  purely  from  a  financial  stand- 
point. To  assist  In  this  respect,  we  must  first  have  a  uni- 
form classification  of  repairs,  and  the  writer  offers  the  fol- 
lowing: 

No.  1.     New  firebox,  with  general  repairs  to  machinery. 

No.  2.  Side  sheets  or  heavy  boiler  work  with  general  re- 
pairs to  machinery. 

No.  3.  General  repairs  to  machinery,  with  all  flues  re- 
moved. 

No.  4.    General  repairs  to  machinery,  part  flues  removed. 

No.  5.    General  repairs  to  machinery  only. 

With  such  a  classification  adopted  generally  we  can  ascer- 
tain what  It  Is  costing  other  roads  to  make  repairs,  and  the 
efficiency  of  a  shop  will  then  be  judged,  not  by  the  number 
of  engines  turned  out,  but  by  the  cost  of  repairs.  When  the 
shop  superintendent  is  put  up  against  figures,  he  will,  in 
turn,  put  his  subordinates  up  against  them,  with  the  result 
that  even  the  rank  and  file  will  know  what  it  costs  to  do  the 
work. 

Because  of  this  the  writer  feels  that  In  a  day  work  shop 
the  erecting  shop  should  be  divided  into  gangs;  each  gang 
covering  not  more  than  six  pits.  Mechanics  should  be  given 
the  engines  after  leaving  the  stripping  pits  and  complete 
the  repairs,  except  for  the  driver  brake,  steam  pipe  and 
truck  work,  which  should  be  handled  by  special  gangs. 
Each  month  a  statement  should  be  published  and  dis- 
tributed to  all  concerned  showing  the  cost  of  repairs 
to  each  engine,  by  departments;  also  the  cost  of  material. 
The  gang  foreman  making  the  best  showing  should  rank  first; 
th«  next  best,  second;  and  so  on  down.    Those  below  the  aver- 
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age  should  be  investigated  and  asked  to  explain,  and  coached 
along,  if  necessary.  Such  a  system  tends  to  bring  about 
splendid  results,  both  in  the  saving  of  labor  and  material. 
IL  makes  men  familiar  with  the  cost  of  material  used,  which 
to-day  in  a  good  many  railroad  shops  is  almost  unknown. 
With  this  system  in  operation,  you  are  making  managers  out 
of  your  foremen,  as  well  as  the  machinists  themselves.  The 
average  man  is  ambitious  and  dislikes  to  be  outdone  by  his 
fellow-man.  if  certain  engines  cost  too  much,  the  machinists 
in  turn  will  have  to  explain,  and  if  there  is  no  inclination 
shown  to  do  better,  you  are  justified  in  dropping  them  from 
ibe  service.  On  this  account  the  above  plan  is  preferred  to 
the  "piece  gang"  system.  By  this  is  meant  the  practice  of 
having  certain  men  do  certain  work;  as,  for  instance,  one 
gang  doing  all  the  frame  and  cylinder  work  on  all  the  en- 
gines  in  the  shop;  another  gang  doing  shoes,  wedges  and 
driving  boxes.  With  this  system  we  make  specialists  instead 
of  managers;  it  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  interest  the 
men  should  take  in  their  work.  Mechanics,  as  a  rule,  like  to 
complete  repairs  to  a  locomotive,  and  watch  with  interest  the 
results  when  the  engine  is  placed  in  service.  With  the  "piece 
gang"  system,  if  the  cost  of  repairs  ia  high,  it  is  diflScult  to 
ascertain  which  is  the  slow  or  expensive  gang. 

In  making  repairs,  the  engines  after  being  stripped  should 
be  thoroughly  inspected,  and  a  schedule  should  then  be  made 
out.  The  important  parts  should  be  scheduled,  and  every  one 
concerned  should  receive  a  copy  of  it.  A  daily  report  should 
be  made  showing  whether  the  engines  are  being  repaired  on 
schedule  time,  and,  if  late,  the  cause  of  delay  should  be  given. 
Such  a  report  enables  the  shop  superintendent  to  keep  in 
touch  with  his  entire  plant.  If  delays  are  caused  on  account 
of  waiting  for  material,  he  should  take  the  necessary  action 
to  have  it  hurried.  A  common  cause  of  delay  in  most  shops 
is  waiting  for  tires  and  other  heavy  parts,  which  is  very  ex- 
pensive material  to  carry  in  stock.  It  helps  considerably  in 
this  respect  to  have  monthly  reports  sent  to  the  shop  super- 
intendent showing  the  physical  condition  of  the  power  in 
service.  These  reports  serve  to  notify  him  as  to  what  will 
he  required,  when  an  engine  is  shopped,  in  the  way  of  tires 
and  wheel  centers,  also  firebox  material.  These  reports  should 
be  scrutinized  closely  and  the  store  department  notified.  This 
will  help  the  store  department  very  materially,  and  will  pre- 
vent many  aggravating  delays. 

in  this  connection  the  mechanical  and  store  departments 
must  get  closer  together  and  work  more  harmoniously;  fric- 
tion between  these  departments  is  expensive  for  the  railroad 
company.  On  account  of  not  working  together,  the  store- 
keeper is  frequently  compelled  to  carry  a  very  heavy  stock  in 
order  to  protect  himself,  for  in  many  cases  he  has  undoubtedly 
been  unjustly  blamed  for  not  carrying  material  in  stock. 

Shop  deliveries  should  be  made  by  messengers,  and  on  no 
account  should  mechanics  be  allowed  to  frequent  the  store 
room.  Such  a  system  will  require  the  Installation  of  a  pri- 
vate telephone  exchange,  which  no  up-to-date  shop  should  be 
without.  r:?  ,':! 

Each  gang  should  have  its  own  complement  of  tools,  such 
as  wrenches,  sledges,  punches,  spring  pullers,  and  pinch  and 
slipping  bars.  On  the  machine  side  there  should  be  a  demon- 
strator, and  considerable  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting  the 
proper  man  for  this  position.  He  should  be  a  leader  in  every 
respect.  Demonstrations  should  be  made  and  time  taken  and 
careful  record  made  of  it.  These  demonstrations  will  prove 
which  is  the  best  tool  to  use,  and  when  this  has  been  done,  it 
should  be  adopted  as  a  standard  for  the  entire  road.  Machine 
tools  should  be  kept  in  the  tool  room,  and  all  dressing  and 
grinding  should  be  done  there. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  locating  machines  to  see  that  the 
"lost  motion,"  or  carrying  of  material  back  and  forth  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum;  for  instance,  the  machines  doing  driving 
box  work  should  be  so  located  that  the  boxes  will  pass  from 
one  machine  directly  to  another  alongside,  and  not  be  trucked 
to  another  part  of  the  shop.  This  also  applies  to  rod  work 
and  piston  work,  etc. 


The  boiler  shop  should  be  provided  with  its  own  tool  room, 
with  a  first-class  mechanic  in  charge  of  tool  maintenance. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  the  location  of  machines,  in  relation 
to  the  flange  fire.  Work  in  this  department,  on  account  of  its 
nature,  is  specialized.  The  shop  should  be  well  provided  with 
jib  cranes  and  hoists.  Flue  shops  should  be  so  arranged  that 
flues,  after  leaving  the  cleaner,  are  placed  on  cars  instead  of 
on  the  floor  or  rack,  and  moved  to  machines  and  furnaces  in 
sets.  With  such  an  arrangement  flues  can  be  cleaned  and 
safe-ended  and  swaged  at  a  cost  of  between  two  and  three 
cents  apiece.  ,; 

The  blacksmith  shop  should  be  well  equipped  with  up-to- 
date  forging  machines,  with  industrial  tracks  to  each  ma- 
chine to  enable  unfinished  material  to  be  taken  from  the  car 
to  the  furnace  and  machine,  then  back  to  the  car,  and  elim- 
inate the  picking  up  process  now  so  common  in  railroad 
shops.  Fires  should  all  be  numbered — this  to  simplity  dis- 
tribution of  work. 

Meetings  of  all  foremen  should  be  held  every  two  weeks, 
and  all  should  be  made  to  feel  at  liberty  to  express  them- 
selves. The  superintendent  of  shops  should  spend  a  consid- 
erable part  of  his  time  in  the  shop  and  be  very  careful  to 
demonstrate  occasionally — this  in  order  to  show  that  he  un- 
derstands his  business.  In  these  days  nothing  will  command 
respect  quicker  than  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  leader. 
In  addition  he  must  be  fair,  upright  and  cheerful.  Cheerful- 
ness is  contagious,  and  spreads  with  great  rapidity,  and  it  in- 
spires confidence. 

In  the  past  much  attention  has  been  given  to  shop  design 
and,  unfortunately,  very  little  to  shop  organization.  No  mat- 
ter how  well  a  shop  is  designed  and  equipped,  the  efliciency 
of  the  plant  will  depend  solely  upon  the  man  in  charge  of 
operations.  /'.v.-' 


Locomotive  vs.  Stationaby  Plakt. — The  locomotive  is  ordi- 
narily considered  a  crude  and  wasteful  type  of  heat  engine, 
unsusceptible,  by  reason  of  the  rugged  character  of  its  service, 
of  the  refinements  of  its  stationary  and  marine  contempora- 
ries; a  machine  highly  developed  if  you  will,  for  a  special 
purpose,  but  in  which  efficiency  as  a  heat  engine  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  necessities  of  its  nomadic  and  strenuous  ex- 
istence. This  popular  idea  of  the  locomotive  will  be  rudely 
shaken  by  the  volume  before  us,  which  declares  that  "It  is  a 
fact  of  more  than  ordinary  significance  that  a  steam  locomo- 
tive is  capable  of  delivering  a  horse  power  at  the  draw-bar 
upon  a  consumption  of  but  a  trifle  more  than  2  lbs.  of  coal 
per  hour."  This  certainly  is  "of  more  than  ordinary  signifi- 
cance" when  it  is  considered  that  this  is  not  only  brake-horse- 
power, but  that  it  involves  the  efficiency  of  a  "boiler  on 
wheels"  evaporating  three  or  four  times  as  much  water  per 
unit  of  surface  as  a  stationary  boiler  does. — Book  review  of 
''Locomotive  Tests  and  Exhibits,  P.  R.  R.,"  in  Power. 


Engine  House  Conditions. — To  get  the  best  service  from  the 
men  doing  this  work  it  is  very  necessary  for  the  foreman  to  see 
that  the  engine  house  or  terminal  is  kept  clean  and  neat  as 
conditions  will  permit.  The  pits  should  De  kept  clean  and 
free  of  water,  dirt,  rubbish  and  scrap  material,  as  actual 
working  conditions  will  permit.  The  floor  should  be  kept 
clean,  and  all  scrap  material  removed  from  engines  taken 
away  as  soon  as  possible,  to  permit  the  men  employed  in  in- 
specting and  making  repairs  to  have  ample  room  and  good 
facilities  to  carry  on  their  work  under  the  best  conditions 
possible.  Good  lighting  facilities  should  be  provided,  so  that 
the  men  can  see  to  do  their  work  properly  when  working  at 
night  or  at  any  time  or  place  where  artificial  light  is  re- 
quired.—.¥r.  E.  T.  James,  New  York  Railroad  Club. 


Casualties  on  English  Railways. — The  number  of  persons 
killed  and  injured  on  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  year  ended  December  31st  last  were  as  follows: 
Killed,  1,100;  injured,  6,4G0.  By  accidents  to  trains  and  roll- 
ing stock  the  number  of  persons  killed  was  39  and  injured 
39C. — Engineering    (London). 
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FBAMING    DETAILS,    STANDARD    BOX    CAB. — BOCK    ISLAKD    SYSTEM. 


40-TON  STANDARD  BOX  CAR. 


Rock   Island   System. 


The  illustrations  show  a  design  of  steel-frame  box  car  re- 
cently adopted  as  a  standard  by  the  Rock  Island  and  'Frisco 
Lines.  It  is  not  a  common  standard  throughout,  as  the  two 
lines  dififer  somewhat  in  regard  to  details  and  specialties. 

The  upper  and  lower  framing  is  of  steel  similar  to  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  composite  construction,  but,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  this  car  is  40  ft.  long  inside,  several  modifications 
were  introduced  that  may  be  of  interest.  In  order  to  shorten 
the  sills,  the  end  posts  and  braces  are  attached  outside  of  the 
end  sill,  thus  economizing  to  the  extent  of  about  9  ins.  in 
the  length  of  the  main  members.  The  side  girths,  of  steel, 
are  continuous  from  the  door  posts  to  the  corners  and  are 
backed  with  sectional  wood  filling  blocks.  It  has  become  a 
very  serious  problem  to  effectually  hold  the  ends  of  wooden 
cars  against  the  shocks  of  switching  and  shifting  loads  and 
these  girths  being  attached  to  all  side  members  make  a  very 
strong  tie  for  this  purpose.  The  design  presents  a  very  strong 
end  with  I  beam  intermediate  posts  and  angle  corner  posts, 
all  tied  with  girths  and  with  end  lining  1%  ins.  thick. 

The  flooring  is  brought  down  onto  the  top  flanges  of  all 
sills  and  is  nailed  at  five  points.  The  carlines  are  of  steel, 
supporting  longitudinal  roof  boards  which  carry  an  outside 
steel  roof.  One  special  point  in  the  framing  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  cross  bearers  at  the  door  posts  to  assist  and  strengthen 
the  center  sills,  utilizing  the  excess  of  strength  in  the  side 
framing.  The  ccnstniction  of  the  bolsters  and  cross  bearers, 
which  are  built  up  of  plates  and  angles,  Is  similar. 


The  objects  sought  iii  this  design  are  simplicity  and 
strength;  moderate  weight  and  utilization  of  standard  sec- 
tions and  materials;  stiffness  of  the  structure  to  prevent 
weaving  and  movement  that  causes  so  much  renailing  in 
wooden  cars;  strength  of  end  construction  to  eliminate  a 
large  class  of  repairs;  to  provide  an  under  construction  that 
will  facilitate  inspection  and  generally  to  provide  a  car  that 
can  be  built,  repaired  and  maintained  with  present  railroad 
shop  facilities.  - 

The  design  was  made  in  the  office  of  Mr.  6^  A.  Seley,  me- 
chanical engineer  of  the  Rock  Island  at  Chicago. 


TuBMiXG  Steel-Tired  Cab  Wheels.— Th^  capacity  of  our 
Pond  steel-tired  car-wheel  lathe  has  increased  so  much  in  the 
last  two  years,  due  to  various  improvements  in  the  lathe  and 
in  the  method  of  handling  the  Work,  that  the  former  methods 
which  we  recommended  no  longer  hold  good.  At  the  present 
time  many  of  these  lathes  are  getting  out  a  pair  of  wheels 
an  hour.  We  have  a  record  of  518  pairs  finished  in  447  con- 
secutive working  hours.  In  another  shop  14  pairs  of  wheels 
were  finished  in  10  hours.  The  amount  the  tires  are  worn 
makes  very  little  difference  in  the  output  of  the  lathe,  as  the 
tread  is  roughed  out  at  one  cut,  even  though  the  depth  of 
cut  may  be  V^  to  9/10  in. — Progress  Reporter  for  June. 


High  Temperature  in  Gasoline  Engines. — In  the  petrol- 
engine  cylinder,  the  highest  temperature  reported  is  in  tho 
neighborhood  of  4,000  deg.  F.  This  is  at  the  hottest  portion 
of  the  exploding  mixture  of  gas  and  air, — The  Engineer. 
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It  is  very  pleasant  to  have  readers  express  appreciation  for 
the  good  things  we  may  do,  and  it  spurs  us  on  to  greater  ef- 
forts, but  it  is  far  more  valuable  to  have  them  frankly  crit- 
icise things  that  are  not  so  well  done.  The  editors  of  this 
journal  invite  suggestions  and  frank  criticisms  concerning  the 
work  of  the  editorial  department.  What  can  we  do  to  make 
our  pages  of  more  value  to  you? 


The  fact  that  the  wages  of  every  shop  foreman  on  a  large 
system  were  recently  increased  is  significant.  With  the 
introduction  of  piece-work  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  have 
piece-workers  receiving  a  larger  check  at  the  end  of  the  month 
than  some  of  the  foremen.  The  piece-worker  by  mere  physi- 
cal ability,  with  possibly  a  little  careful  thought,  was  receiv- 
ing as  much  or  more  than  those  men  who  were  doing  the 
planning,  making  the  improvements  and  carrying  on  the 
organization.  The  effect  of  the  encouragement  which  this  act 
of  the  railroad  gave  to  the  foremen  cannot  be  overlooked, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  roads  will  follow  the  example. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  made  in  two  of  the 
locomotives  illustrated  in  this  number,  both  of  which  are 
redesigns  of  classes  which  have  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion for  several  years.  It  is  noticeable  first  that  the  size 
and  power  has  not  been  changed  in  either  case,  indicating 
that  they  are  sufficiently  large  for  the  service  demanded;  and 
secondly  that  the  Walschaert  type  of  valve  gear  has  been  ap- 
plied where  the  Stephenson  was  used  before.  This  move  has 
particular  signficance  in  the  case  of  the  Lake  Shore  engine 
since  this  road  has  had  the  longest  experience  with  the 
Walschaert  gear  of  any  in  this  country,  and  it  would  indicate 
that  the  gear  had  proved  Itself  to  have  the  advantages 
claimed  for  it.  The  application  of  piston  valves  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania freight  engine,  where  slide  valves  had  been  prev- 
iously used  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  There  has  been  prac- 
tically no  change  in  the  boilers  which  apparently  have  proven 
to  be  satisfactory  both  from  a  capacity  and  maintenance 
standpoint. 


In  a  valuable  paper  on  the  "Care  and  Maintenance  of 
Locomotives  at  Terminals  to  give  Maximum  Mileage  and 
Efficient  Service"  read  before  the  New  York  Railroad  Club 
by  Mr.  E.  T.  James,  the  following  specifications  were  pre- 
sented for  a  succesful  roundhouse  foreman.  "The  foreman 
of  this  highly  important  department  should  be  a  good, 
bright,  energetic,  trustworthy  and  thoroughly  competent  man, 
having  had  experience  in  repairing  and  caring  for  engines, 
so  that  he  will  have  the  required  experience  and  judgment  to 
decide  what  must  be  done  at  once,  and  instruct  his  men  the 
proper  way  to  do  it  At  times  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
quickly  decide  questions  pertaining  to  work  and  in  such  a 
way  that  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  for  the  service. 
He  should  have  the  confidence  of  his  men,  should  know  their 
qualifications  thoroughly,  and  arrange  to  assign  the  work 
in  such  a  way  that  the  men  are  given  the  work  they  are  best 
adapted  to  perform."  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  the  paper,  it  was  quite  generally  admitted  that 
while  a  man  who  could  fill  these  specifications  would  make 
a  splendid  roundhouse  foreman,  yet  the  compensation  usually 
offered  for  this  position  was  not  sufficient  to  attract  and  hold 
such  a  man.  This  sentiment  was  very  nicely  summed  up  in 
the  following  incident,  which  was  related  by  one  of  the  club 
members  at  the  close  of  the  discussion.  A  bright  young  man 
had  worked  his  way  up  to  the  position  of  roundhouse  fore- 
man and  filled  it  with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  He  re- 
signed to  accept  a  place  with  a  supply  concern.  Not  an  engi- 
neer running  regularly  on  the  division  could  be  found  who 
could  afford  to  take  his  place  and  as  a  last  resort  it  was 
offered  to  an  engineer  running  a  construction  train.  The 
shame  lies  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that  the  incident  related 
is  a  true  one  as  that  it  reflects  a  condition  at  present  exist- 
ing on  a  large  number  of  railroads. 
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A     TABULAR     COMPARISON     OF     NOTABLE 


PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVES. 


ARRANGED    WITH    RESPECT 


Type 
Type 


-Drivers 
-Name    . 


4-6-2    (PACIFIC). 


Name  of  railroad. 


Road  No.  or  class . . . . 

Builder   

Simple  or  compound. 


When   built    , . . 

Tractive  effort. .  .,"i«,>...;f  ««. 
Weight,    total   lbs. . ... .' . .'. . . . 

Weight  on   drivers 

Weight  on   leading  truck 

Weight  on  trailing  truck 

Weight  of  tender  loaded 

Whl.  base,  driving,  ft  &  ins... 
Whl.  base,  engine,  ft.  &  ins. . . 
Whl.  base,  engme  and  tender. . 
Driving  wheals,  diam.,  ins.... 

Cylinders,    number     

Cylinders,  diameter.   Ins 


Cylinders,    stroke.    Ins 

Heat  sur.,  firebox,  sq.  ft. . . 
Heat  sur.,  arch  tubes.,  sq.  ft. 

Heat,  sur.,  tubes,  sq.  ft 

Heat  sur.,  total,  sq.  ft 

firebox,  length,  ins 

Firebox,  width,  ins 

Orata  area,  sq.  ft 

Boiler,  smallest  diam.,  ins. . . 

Boiler,    height  center 

Tubes,  No.  and  diam.  in  ins. 


Tubes,  length,  ft.  and  ins. . . . 
Steam  pressure,  lbs.,  per  sq.  In. 

Type  of  boiler 

Fuel 


Tender,  coal  capacity,  tons . . 

Tender,  water  capacity ,gals. 

Reference  in  the  American 

Engineer     


O.   R. 
AN. 

194 

Bald. 
Balance 

Gomp. 
1905 
28,300 

231,300 

143,600 
43.400 
44,300 

159,000 
13-4 
33-7 

64-1% 

77 

4 

17A28 

28 

179 


Brie  R.R.  A..T.&S.F. 


2.874 

3,055 
108 

66 
49.5 

70 


245-2% 

20-0 
200 
Str. 
Bit 

10 

9,000 
1905,  p. 
246 


2511    I 
Amer. 
S.-Heat 
Simple 
1905 
30.000 
230,500 
149,000 
41,000 
40,500 
163,000 
13-0 
33-8 
65-1 
74 
2 
22-H 

26 
196 


1251 

Bald. 

Balance 

Oomp. 

1905   j 

32,800 

226. 7no 

151.900 

35,800i 

39.000 


Har'm'n 

C.  &  A. 

Unes. 

P-141 

602 

Bald. 

Bald. 

Simple. 

Simple 

M.C.R.R     So.  Ry. 


3.131 
3.326 
108% 
76% 
56.5 
74% 
113% 
195-2% 
32-5    I 
20-0 
200 
Str. 
Bit 

16 

8.600 
1905.  p. 
172 


13-8 

34 
66-1  u. 

73 

4 
17A28 

28 
192.8 


3,402.2 
3.595 
108 

71% 

53 

70 

290-2% 

20-0 
220 
W.  T.     i 
Oil      I 

3.300 
8.500' 
1905,  p. 

454    I 


1905 
29,920 
222,000 
141,000 
37,000 
44,000 
162.200 
13-4 
33-4 
63-10':. 
77 
2 
22 

28 
174 


2,874 

3,048 

108 

66 

49.5 

70 

9-5 

246-2% 

20-0 
200 
Str. 
Oil 
or  Coal 
12 
9,000 
1905,  p. 
164 


1904 
29,900 
221,500 
135.110 
40,500 
45,490 
166,600 
13-4 
33-4 
62-5  v.- 
77 
2 
22 

28 
179 


2,874 

3,053 

108 

66 

49.5 

70 

113 

245-2% 

20-0 
200 
Str. 
Bit 

16 

8,400 

1904,  p. 

133 


K-80 
Amer. 
Simple 

1904 
28,500 
221,000 
140.500 
42.500 
38.000 
122.600 
13-0 
83-7% 
60-5 
76 
2 
22 

26 

180.3 

26.8 

3,690.6 

3,897.7 

96% 

76% 

60.23 

72-1/16 

113 

364-2 

20-0 
200 
Str. 
Bit 

10 
6,000 
1904,    p. 
347 


1238 

Bald. 

Simple 

1906 
34,940 
219,500 
138.460 
39.740 
41,300 
136,800 
12-6 
31-4  % 
64-5% 
72% 
2 
22 

28 
196 


3.683.5 
3.878.5 
108% 
72% 
64.25 
70 
109 
314-2% 

20-0 
220 
8tr. 
Bit 

12% 

7.500 

1906.  p. 

145 


N.   P. 

N.  Y.  C 

AH.  R. 

Q-1 

K 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Simple 

Simple 

1904 

1903 

31,000 

28.500 

219.000 

215.000 

142.500 

141.000 

39,000 

36.000 

37,500 

38.000 

128.S00 

127.000 

12-0 

18-0 

32-6 

33-7% 

62-0% 

69 

69 

76 

2 

2 

22 

22 

26 

26 

179.4 

178.65 

9 

27.35 

3.361 

3570 

3.549.4 

3.776 

96 

96% 

65% 

75% 

43.5 

60.23 

70% 

70% 

115 

113 

874-2 

303-2  % 

18-6 

20-0 

200 

200 

E.W.T. 

Str. 

Bit 

Bit 

12 

10 

G.Ooo 

6.000 

1  anA    r. 

a  R.  I 

A  P. 

841 

Amer. 
Simple 

1906 

31.000 
212.000 
143.600 

34,600 

34.000 
150,000 

12-4 

32-0 

61-1 

69 
2 

22 

26 

179.41 


2-6-2  (PRAIRIE). 


P 
8 


87 


3.174.5 
3.353.92 
96  1-16 

67% 

44.8 

68% 
113% 
328-2 

18-7 
200 
E.W.T. 
Bit 

13 

7.500 
1905,  p. 
282 


Pa.R.R. 

2761 
Amer. 
Simple 

1905 

27,520 
234,500 
166,800 

27.000 

40.700 
143.000 

14-10 
34-3 
64-10% 

80 

2 

21% 

28 
198 

3.677.9 

3.976 

108% 

73% 

55 

73 

9-8  V. 

322-2% 

19-5 
200 
Str. 
Bit 

13% 

7.000 
1906.  p. 
73 


I 


US.* 
iL  S. 
J-41 

Amer. 
Simple 

1904 

27,800 
233,000 
165.200 

26.000 

41.800 
159.900 

14-0 

34-3 
62-4% 

79 
2 
21% 

28 
222 

3679 
3901 
108% 

73% 

65 

70 
114 
322-2% 

19-6 
200 
BS.W.T. 
Btt 

16    • 
8.000 
1904.  p. 
413 


C.B.&Q. 

1950 
Amer. 
Simple 

1905 

35,050 
210,000 
151,000 
22,000 
37,000 
148.200 
13-4% 
30-8% 
62-2% 
69 
2 
22 

28 
230 

3,353.4 
3,683.4 

108% 
72% 

64.26 
70 

8-11% 

301-2% 

19-0 

210 
Str. 
Bit 

13 

8.000 
1905.  p. 
78 


FREIGHT   LOCOMOTIVES. 


Type 
Type 


-Drivers 
-Name    . 


Name  of  railroad. 


Road  No.  or  class.... 

Builder 

Simple    or    compound. 


When   built    

Tractive    effort 

Weight,  total  lbs 

Weight  on   drivers 

Weight  on  leading  truck 

Weight  on  trailing  truck 

Weight  of  tender  loaded 

Whl.  base,  driving,  ft.  &  ins. .  . 
Whl.  base,  engine,  ft  &  ins. . . 
Whl.  base,  engine  and  tender. 
Driving  wheels,  diam.,   ins.  .  .  , 

Cylinders,    number     

Cylinders,   diameter.   Ins 

Cylinders,    stroke,    ins 

Heat    sur.,   firebox,   sq.  ft 

Heat  sur.,  arch  tubes.,  eq.  ft . . . 

Heat,  sur.,  tubes,  sq.  ft 

Heat,  suir.,  total,  sq,  ft 

Firebox,    length,    ins , 

Firebox,    width.    Ins 

Grate  area,  sq.  ft 

Boiler,  smallest  diam..  Ins.... 

Boiler,   height  center 

Tubes.  No.  and  diam.  in  ins. . , 


0-6-6-0 
Mallet 


B.&0. 

2400 
Amer. 
Comp. 

1904 
70,000 
334.500 
834,600 


143.000 

30-8 

30-8 

64-7 

66 

4 

20A32 

32 
220 

5.380 
6.600 
108% 

96% 
72.2 

84 
10-0 
436-2% 

20-10% 

238 

Str. 

Bit 

16 

7.000 
1904.  p. 
Engineer    j  j  2374262 


Tubes,  length,  ft  and  ins 

Steam  pressure,  lbs.,  per  sq.  In.. 

Type  of  boiler 

Fuel   

Tender,  coal  capacity,  tons. . . . , 
Tender,  water  capacity.gals.  .i. 
Reference  in  the  American       ) 


2-10-2 
Santa  Fe 


A.  T.  & 
S.  F. 
900 
Bald. 
Tan. 
Comp. 
1903 
62,800 
287.240 
234,580 
23,420 
29,240 
158,500 

19-9 

35-11 

66-0 

67 

4 

19A32 

32 
209 


2-10-0 
(DECAPOD.) 


2-8-2      (MIKADO). 


4,587 
4,796 
108 
78 
68.5 
78% 
9-10 
391-2% 


20-0 

226   : 

W.  T. 
Bit  i 
14  I 
8,600! 
PP.372| 
398      i 


03, 
& 
•04  p.l7e! 


A.  T.  &. 

1 
'M.St.P.' 

S.  F. 

&S.S.M. 

987 

600 

Bald. 

Bald. 

Tan. 

Vauo. 

Comp. 

(Jomp.  ' 

1902 

1900     ' 

62,500 

48,600  i 

266,500 

1    210,000| 

237.000 

1   185,100 

29,500 

24,900 

132.000 

124.550 

20-4 

19-4    i 

29-10 

28-0 

69-6 

58-3 

67 

55 

4 

4 

194.^2 

17&28 

32 

32 

210.3 

191.96 

23.9 

6,166.8 

2,808.04 

5,390 

3,000 

108 

132 

78 

41 

68.5 

37.5 

78.75 

68 

9-10 

107 

463-2% 

344-2 

19-0 

15-7 

210 

215 

W.  T.  i 

E.W.T. 

Bit 

Bit 

11 

9 

7.000 

7.000 

1902,  p. 

1900,  p. 

192 

319 

N.  P. 

W.(com.)! 

Amer.    j 

Tan.    I 

Comp.  i 

1905    j 

45.000  i 

271,O00| 

207,000| 

ao^-ioo 

33,700 

148.500 

16-6 


A.  T.  & 

S.  F. 

885 

Bald. 

Vauc. 

Oomp. 

1902 

55,600 

261.720 

199.670 

27,250 

34.800 

136,000 

16-0 


34-9 

31-6% 

63-1 

59-5% 

63 

57 

4 

4 

19&30 

18&30 

30 

32 

200 

210.3 

9 

3,819 

5,155.8 

4,028 

6,366.1 

96 

108 

65% 

78 

43.5 

68.5 

75% 

78% 

118 

9-10 

374-2 

463-2% 

19-6 

19-0 

200 

225 

E.W.T. 

W.  T. 

Bit 

Bit 

12 

12 

8,000 

7.000 

1905,  p. 

1903.  pp. 

367 

164109 

N.  P. 

1564 
Amer. 
Simple 

1905 
46,630 
259.000 
203,000 
25,400 
30,600 
148,500 
16-6 
34-9 
63-1 
63 
2 
24 
30 
200 
9 
3,810 
4,028 
96 
65% 
43.5 
75% 
118 
374-2 

19-6 

200 

E.W.T 

Bit 

12 

8.000 
1905.  p. 
6 


2-8-0       (CONSOLIDATION.) 


P.B.& 
L.B. 
160 
Pitts. 

Simple 

1900 

03,800 
250.300 
225,200 

25,100 


L.  S.  * 
M.  S. 
0-46 

Amer. 

Simple 

1903-4 

46,500 
230,000 
203,000 

27,000 


141.000J 
15-7 
24-4 
57-1 1« 
54 
2 
24 
32 
241 


3,564 
3.805 
132 
40% 
36.8 
84 
119% 
406-2% 

15-0 
220 
Str.. 
Bit 
14 

7,500 
1900.  p 
214 


148,000 

17-3 

26-5 

57-9% 

58 

2 

23 

30 

232 


8,725 

3,957 

108 

73% 

55 

80 

119% 

461-2 

15-6% 

200 

W.  T. 

Bit 

16 

7,500 

1903, pp 

416*439 

•04.P.12 


Lehigh 

Valley 
1301-15 

Bald. 

Vauc. 

<3omp. 

1898-9 

47,700 
228,082 
205,232 

22,850 


148.000 

15-0 
23-10 
57-10% 
65% 

4 
18430 

30 
193 


3.952 
4,145 
120 
108 

90 

80 
103% 
602-2 

16-0  t: 

200 
Wooten 

Anth. 

12 

7.600 
1898.  p. 

396 


N.  Y.  C. 

4H.  R. 

G-4 

Amer. 
Tan. 

Comp. 

1903 

46.600 
225,000 
200,000 

25,000 


L.  S.  4 
M.S. 
0-6 

Amer. 

Simple 

1904 

45,700 

220,200 

200.0001 

20,200 


137,500 

15-0 

23-7 

59-1 

51 

4 

16430 

30 
201 
26 
3,915 
4.142 
105% 
79% 
58 
77 
111 
507-2 

14-9 

200 

E.W.T. 

Bit 

12 

7,000 
1903,  p. 
174 


140,000 

17-0 

25-11 

60-7 

63 

2 

23 

32 

220 


3,717 

3.937 

105-lAe 

75% 

54.9 

81% 

114 

458-2 

15-6 
200 

Str. 

Bit 

12 
7.500 
1905. p 

46 


N.  Y.  C. 

4H.  R. 

G-5F. 

Amer. 

Simple 

1905 

45,700 

220,200 

200,000 

20,200 


141.600 
17-6 
26-5 
60-6% 
63 
2 
23 
32 
186.64 
27.41 
3.612 
3.702.52 
108  1/16 
75% 
56.47 

80 
117 
446-2 

15-0% 
200 
Str. 
Bit 
12 
7,500 
1905,  p. 
214 


NOTE.— These  flares  hsTc  been  Terlfied  by  the  railroad  officials  fn  charge. 


June  1906. 
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EXAMPLES     OF     RECENT     LOCOMOTIVES. 


TO    CLASSES    AND    WEIGHTS. 


PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVES. 


4-4-2    (ATLANTIC).                                                                     >?.;-: 

4-6-0    (TEN  WHEEL). 

4-4-0 

(AMERICAN). 

Brie  R.U- 

IN.  Y.   C. 

Brie  R.R 

Pa.  R.R 

.    Pa.  R.R 

.!    N.  Y.  C 

i 
-.1  C.  B.&Q 

1   Harrim'n 

C.RI. 

a  R.  I.    Pa.  R.  R. 

D.L.&W. 

N.  Y.  C.      D.&H. 

C.  R.R. 

D.L.AW. 

&  H.  R. 

.|   AH.  R 

Lines. 

&P. 

&P. 

A  H.  R.          Co. 

of  N.  J. 

637 

I 

635 

2760 

2759 

1        I-l 

j     2700 

A81 

1048 

1019 

2512          1012 

2099 

502 

852 

955 

Amer- 

Bald. 

Bald. 

Amer. 

1     Bald. 

1   Amer. 

1  Bald. 

Bald. 

Bald. 

Amer. 

SocAls. 

Amer. 

Amer 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Balance 

Balance 

Balance 

Balance 

Balance 

Balance 

>  !  Balance 

Simple 

Balance 

Simple 

DeGlehn 

Simple      Simpl 

e      Simple 

Simple 

Simple 

Comp. 

Comp. 

Comp. 

Oomp. 

Comp. 

Oomp. 

(Jomp. 

Comp. 

S-Heat 

Comp. 

1905 

1905 

1905 

1905 

1905 

1904 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1905 

1904 

1905   1      1906 

1      1903 

1905 

1905 

23,860 

24,200 

28,000 

23,300 

23,300 

24.000 

21.400 

23.560 

24.000 

24,700 

;       19.530 

35.100 

31,000       27,100 

23,120 

23,710 

206,000 

204,500 

204,200 

200,50C 

200,400 

200.00c 

196,600 

196,000 

195,000 

191,300 

164,000 

201.000 

194,500     175.000 

161,300 

151.200 

115.000 

110.000 

113.500 

117.200 

119,600 

110,000 

!  101,200 

105,000 

102,000 

107.100 

87.850 

154,000 

148,000     131,500 

111,300 

100,000 

52.000 

62,400 

47,500 

52.500 

46,500 

60.000 

!     54,200 

45,000 

51,780 

42,400 

41.250 

47,000 

46,500       43,500 

50.000 

51.200 

39,000 
162,800 

42.100 
124.000 

41,200 
155,000 

30.000 
132,500 

i      34.300 
132.500 

40,000 
124,000 

i     41.200 
i_120,400 

'         46,000 
162,200 

42.080 
144,000 

40,800 
144.000 

34.900 
132,500 

, 

'120.666 

143,500    120,166 

122.200 

110.666 

7-0 

7-0 

7-0 

7-5 

7-5 

7-0 

'    7-3 

7-0 

6-10 

7-0 

7-0% 

14-4 

15-10          15-0 

8-3 

8-6 

28-9 

80-9 

30-1 

31-11 

33-8 

27-9 

30-2 

1          27-7 

30-3 

27-5% 

28-6  9/16 

25-6 

26-10%         26-4 

23-1% 

24-6 

60-9 

56-8 

69-10% 

61-4  1/16 

63-1  1/K 

;     63-8 

67-6% 

58-2 

67-2 

69-5 

54-0% 

59-2 

63-7% 

49-2 

51-0% 

78 

79 

72 

80 

80 

79 

78 

81 

'73* 

73 

80  5/16 

69 

69 

72 

69 

6» 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

i          2 

S 

15%&26 

16%&26 

16  &  27 

16&27 

16  &  27 

15%£2< 

3    16&26 

20 

15&25 

21 

14  3/16 
4  23% 
25  3/16 

22% 

22 

21 

1» 

20 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

28 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

181.1 

176 
23 

3.465 

181 

181.4 

166 

175 
23 

155.5 

174 

194 

161.8 

181.1          221.7 

180.3 
22.7 

179.68 
78.54 
4      2.405.5 

167.6 

190.8 

J     3*453.6 

3,458 

2.680 

2.698 

3,267 

3.050.f 

2,475 

3,048 

2,227.56 

2,435.7      3.156.?, 

3,12 

1.838.1 

1.947.89 

3,634.7 

3.663 

3,639 

2.861.6 

2.864 

3,465 

3,206 

2.649 

3,242 

2,389.36 

2,616.8      3,378.0 

3,327    2,668.72 

2,005.7 

2.138.69 

;     108% 

96% 

108% 

111 

111 

96% 

1     96% 

108 

107  1/16 

96  1/16 

119% 

126% 

105%        119% 

122% 

126  3A6 

i      75% 

76% 

72 

72 

72 

!     75% 

'     66% 

:---v-«l.^ 

■        67% 

67% 

40 

108  V4 

75% 

102 

96% 

100 

66.5 

60.3 

54 

55.5 

55.5 

,    50.23 

44.14 

-  -4«w8- 

60.2 

44.8 

33.9 

94.8 

54.93 

84.85 

81.6 

87.64 

70  y* 

70% 

68 

65% 

65% 

1     70% 

64 

70 

66 

72 

59% 

74% 

70% 

66% 

62% 

61  3/16 

111% 

9-3 

9-2 

9-1 

9-1 

1  11-1/16 

9-% 

9-5 

107 

108 

8-10 5/ie 

116% 

9-7 

113 

113 

\      S88-2 

318-2% 

309-2% 

315-2 

261-2% 

390-2     264-2% 

297-2 

273-2% 

173-2 

139 

398-2 

400-2        308-2 

280-2 

280-2 

54-3% 

2  13/16 

17-0 

18-6 

19-0 
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The  value  of  forging  and  bulldozing  machines  in  increasing 
the  efficiency  and  output  of  the  smith  shop  is  being  very  gen- 
erally recognized  by  the  railroad  shop  managements.  These 
machines  are,  of  course,  of  very  little  worth  unless  they  are 
properly  equipped  with  the  dies  and  special  devices  for  doing 
the  work.  The  results  which  may  be  obtained  by  having  a 
capable  die  maker  placed  in  charge  of  this  work  are  wonder- 
ful. In  one  large  shop,  where  this  was  done,  the  first  year 
showed  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  the  forgings  manufactured 
of  300  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year  with  the  same  ma- 
chines and  the  same  force  of  men  at  work,  and  at  least  75 
per  cent,  of  this  was  due  entirely  to  the  development  of  spe- 
cial tools  and  dies  for  use  with  the  forging  machines  and 
bulldozers. 


"I  don't  want  any  more  men  fresh  from  college  in  my  draw- 
ing room,  they  have  got  to  be  tried  out  a  little  and  worked 
down  to  bed  rock  before  I  will  waste  time  on  any  more  of 
them."  Thus  writes  a  mechanical  engineer  of  a  prominent 
railroad.  Investigation  showed  that  except  for  the  chief 
draftsman  and  a  leading  draftsmen  he  had  weeded  out  prac- 
tically all  of  the  college  men  in  the  drafting  room,  and  sub- 
stituted in  their  place  practical  men  who  had  taken  a  corre- 
spondence school  course.  His  reasons  were  that  the  greater 
number  of  college  men  just  from  school,  or  even  with  more 
or  less  experience  in  the  shops  do  not  seem  to  have  much  of 
an  idea  as  to  how  to  apply  their  theoretical  knowledge.  They 
cannot  be  intrusted  with  important  work  and  must  be  very 
closely  watched  and  directed;  as  soon  as  they  get  to  a  point 
where  they  are  of  some  value  they  become  too  big  for  the 
job  and  are  anxious  to  get  a  better  paying  position. 

The  correspondence-  school  man  with  some  shop  experience 
is  even  more  helpless  at  the  outset,  but  while  he  may  never 
become  as  valuable  as  the  college  graduate  he  is  quick  to 
learn,  and  after  he  has  got  a  good  start  is  content  to  remain 
where  he  is  until  he  has  earned  his  promotion.  His  ideas  as 
to  compensation  are  much  more  reasonable  than  those  of  the 
college  graduate,  and,  if  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  promotion 
he  is  willing  to  work  hard  for  it,  and  on  the  whole,  is  much 
more  contented  than  the  college  graduate  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  very  poor  policy  to  constantly  keep  chang- 
ing the  personnel  of  a  drafting  room  force.  When  once  a 
man  becomes  acquainted  with  the  office  methods  and  records 
he  becomes  a  valuable  asset,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  good 
policy  to  select  and  train  men  who  would  stay  in  the  office 
long  enough  to  pay  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  "breaking 
them  in." 


The  railroads  do  not  have  facilities  for  building  steel  cars, 
and  this,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  these  cars  are  practically 
blanketed  with  patents,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  builders 
have  special  facilities  for  using  certain  shapes  of  material  or 
Vpes  of  construction,  has  possibly  led  many  of  the  railroads, 
ordering  steel  cars,  to  leave  the  question  of  design  to  a  too 
great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  engineering  department  of 
the  car  builder.  Unless  the  mechanical  department  of  each 
railroad  very  carefully  checks  the  builder's  designs  various 
features  creep  in  which  are  a  source  of  annoyance  and  ex- 
pense until  they  are  remedied.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
in  many  cases  the  builders  seem  to  forget  that  the  cars  ever 
have  to  be  repaired,  or  that  the  railroad  company  is  not  as 
well  equipped  with  special  devices  for  doing  the  work  as  are 
the  car  builders.  Again  it  quite  often  happens  that  a  device 
or  construction  which  may  appear  to  be  theoretically  correct 
works  out  all  wrong  in  practice.  The  car  department  spends 
its  entire  time  in  repairing  and  keeping  the  cars  in  running 
condition,  and  surely  the  experience  thus  gained  should  be 
used  to  check  the  work  of  the  car  designer,  who  is  often  a 
man  skilled  in  the  theory  of  mechanics,  but  with  no  practical 
experience  in  car  work.  Conditions  in  the  operation  of  trains 
and  the  size  and  power  of  locomotives  are  constantly  chang- 
ing, and  the  effect  of  these  upon  the  cars  very  soon  become 


apparent  to  the  officials  of  the  car  department,  and  this 
knowledge  should  be  used  in  connection  with  the  ordering  ot 
new  cars.  Each  road  also  has  peculiar  conditions  to  contend 
with,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  car  company's 
engineers  can  keep  in  close  touch  with  these.  The  above  is 
not  intended  as  a  criticism  of  the  car  designer,  but  rather  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  railroads  to  the  importance  of  care- 
fully checking  all  designs  for  new   equipment 


That  the  railroads  are  at  last  waking  up  to  the  importance 
of  systematically  and  carefully  looking  after  the  shop  appren- 
tices is  apparent.  In  some  instances  instruction  is  being  given 
in  mechanical  drawing  and  mathematics,  attendance  at  tho 
classes  being  compulsory.  In  other  cases  the  work  of  the  ap- 
prentices is  being  more  carefully  supervised.  One  large 
system  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  make  a  liberal  appropria- 
tion for  improving  the  condition  of  the  apprentices  and  giv- 
ing them  the  opportunity  of  bettering  themselves,  and  thus 
becoming  more  valuable  to  the  company.  It  was  just  a  year 
ago  that  Mr.  Basford  presented  hi^^aluable  paper  on  "The 
Technical  Education  of  Railway  Employees"  before  the 
Master  Mechanics'  Association,  and,  doubtless  it  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  impetus  which  this  movement  seems  to  have 
gained  during  the  year. 

In  one  large  shop  where  special  efforts  were  made  to  super- 
vise the  work  of  the  boys  the  results  have  been  very  gratify- 
ing. This  shop  has  about  thirty  machine  apprentices  and  a 
good  mechanic  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  them  and  devotes 
his  entire  time  to  instructing  and  coaching  them  in  their 
work.  The  result  of  this  improvement  immediately  became 
apparent  in  the  better  grade  of  work  and  the  increased 
quantity  turned  out  by  the  apprentices.  The  workmen  look 
with  considerable  favor  on  the  change  and  do  all  they  can 
to  make  it  a  success.  They  are  glad  to  see  the  boys  taking 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  they  never  had,  and  which  they 
realize  would  have  improved  their  condition  and  increased 
their  opportunities  for  advancement  A  result  which  was  not 
looked  for,  but  which  is  important,  was  that  the  man  first 
placed  in  charge  of  the  boys  developed  so  rapidly  in  executive 
ability  that  he  was  promoted  and  given  a  foremanship.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  a  man  for  this  position.  He 
must  be  one  who  can  sympathize  with  the  boys  and  look  at 
things  from  their  point  of  view;  he  must  possess  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  tact  and  push,  and  must  be  able  to 
interest  them  in  their  work.  Even  if  the  railroads  look  at 
the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  immediate  returns  they 
will  be  amply  repaid  for  installing  a  system  such  as  the  one 
just  described,  especially  if  classes  in  mechanical  drawing  and 
mathematics  are  carried  on  in  connection  with  it 


The  three  most  notable  innovations  applied  to  American 
locomotives  during  the  past  few  years  are  the  arrangement  of 
cylinders  on  the  balanced  principle,  the  use  of  superheated 
steam  and  the  Walschaert  type  of  valve  gear.  The  first  of 
these  thus  far  in  this  country  has  onlylbeen  used  on  com- 
pound locomotives  where,  because  of  the  different  size  of  the 
two  cylinders  on  the  same  side  of  the  engine,  it  is  not  possible 
to  attain  exact  balance.  However,  even  under  these  circum- 
stances most  favorable  reports  have  been  given  from  the 
operation  of  this  type,  both  In  regard  to  its  smoother  riding 
and  operation,  as  well  as  the  better  distribution  of  its  power, 
and  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  balanced  principle  for  high 
speed  locomotives  is  an  entire  success,  and,  that  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  extended  and  become  general  for  this  type  of 
power.  The  second  of  these  new  features,  that  of  superheat- 
ing, while  not  having  been  quite  so  widely  tried  in  this  coun- 
try as  the  balanced  principle,  has  nevertheless  been  reported- 
to  be  an  entire  success  with  the  proper  design  of  superheater. 
Its  chief  value  lies  in  the  reduction  of  condensation  in  the 
cylinders,  the  more  rapid  and  freer  movement  of  superheated 
steam  through  the  passages  and  the  fact  that  superheated 
steam  is  a  very  i>qpr  conductor  of  heat,  all  of  which  tend 
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to  allow  a  larger  proportion  of  the  heat  in  the  steam  to  be 
transformed  into  useful  work.  The  Walsehaert  valve  gear 
has  made  a  most  favorable  impression  in  this  country  for 
both  fast  and  slow  locomotives  and  has  undoubtedly  come  to 
stay. 

So  far  as  we  know  these  three  devices  or  principles  have 
not  all  been  applied  to  any  single  locomotive  in  this  country, 
but  we  illustrate  elsewhere  in  this  issue  a  locomotive  built 
for  the  Belgium  State  Railways,  which  incorporates  all  three 
of  them  and  makes  further  improvement  in  obtaining  exact 
balance  by  the  use  of  four  equal  cylinders,  uU  connected  to 
the  same  pair  of  drivers.  These  four  cylinders  are  each 
operated  on  the  simple  principle  and  have  iheir  valves  su 
inter-connected  that  each  will  give  exactly  the  same  power; 
thus  presenting  ideal  conditions  of  balance. 

The  use  of  four  simple  cylinders  with  four  separate  valves, 
a  duplication  of  passages  and  a  general  complication  of  the 
cylinder  castings  and  connections  would  seem  to  present  a 
number  of  disadvantages  from  the  standpoint  of  steam 
economy,  which  in  themselves  might  be  great  enough  to  over- 
come the  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  the  perfect  balance  of 
the  reciprocating  parts.  However,  the  use  of  superheated 
steam  gives  conditions  which  nullify  to  a  large  extent  these 
disadvantages,  and  prevents  the  larger  surfaces  of  cylinders 
and  passages  from  giving  the  trouble  with  condensation  they 
would  be  expected  to  give  with  saturated  steam.  The  possi- 
bilities of  this  combination  are  attractive  and  should  receive 
the  serious  consideration  of  motive  power  men,  who  are  look- 
ing for  further  improvement  in  our  high  speed  locomotives 


AMERICAN  ENGINEER  TESTS  ON  LOCOMOTIVE 
DRAFT  APPLIANCES. 


An  elaborate  series  of  tests  on  locomotive  draft  appliances 
were  made  in  1SD4  in  Hanover,  Germany,  by  Messrs.  Von  Boi- 
ries  and  Troske  (American  Engi.neeb  and  Railbuau  Journal, 
189G).  The  Master  Mechanics'  committee  on  Exhaust  Noz- 
zles and  Steam  Passages  presented  excellent  reports  on  these 
subjects  in  1694  and  1S9G,  the  tests  being  made  on  an  actual 
locomotive  on  a  testing  plant.  In  the  Amebican  E.ngineeb 
and  Railboau  Journal,  June,  1900,  Mr.  H.  H.  Vaughan  pre- 
sented an  article  in  which  the  need  of  further  and  more  ex- 
haustive tests  on  front-end  arrangements  was  discussed.  In 
1901  the  Amebican  Engineer  and  Railboau  Joukxal  conducted 
an  extensive  series  of  tests  on  locomotive  draft  appliances  at 
Purdue  University,  the  results  of  which  were  presented  in 
this  journal  during  the  years  1901,  1902  and  1903.  At  the  1902 
Master  Mechanics'  convention  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
assist  the  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal  in  car- 
rying out  these  tests.  At  the  1905  meeting  of  the  Association 
the  committee  reported  that  liberal  contributions  had  been 
received  from  over  70  railroads  and  from  the  two  leading 
locomotive  companies  for  carrying  the  tests  to  completion. 
A  recommendation  was  made  by  the  committee,  and  adopted 
by  the  Association,  that  the  results  of  these  tests  should  be 
published  in  the  Kmeeican  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal 
when  they  were  concluded.  The  committee  has  just  com- 
pleted its  work  and  presents  the  following  report.  An  ap- 
pendix, which  accompanies  the  report,  gives  a  more  elabo- 
rate presentation  of  methods  and  results: 

REI'ORT    OF    COMMIITEE    ON     I.OCOMOTIVE    FBON T-ENDS. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Master  M'echanics'  As- 
sociation: 

The  undersigned,  your  committee,  appointed  to  "assist  in 
the  tests  being  conducted  at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  by  the  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal,  and 
to  carry  on  the  tests  outlined  in  its  report  to  the  convention 
in  1903,"  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

Historic  statement. — The  Association  as  early  as  1890  had 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  the  best  forms  of  exhaust- 
nozzles  and  steam-passages.  This  committee,  after  making 
one  report,  and  after  being  continued  for  several  years,  finally 
gave  way  to  a  new  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 


Robert  Quayle,  with  the  result  that  in  1896  an  epoch-making 
report  was  presented.  The  work  of  this  committee  settled 
two  important  questions,  viz.,  the  action  of  the  exhaust-jet 
and  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  exhaust-pipes  and  noz- 
zles. 

in  1901  the  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal  be- 
came the  patron  of  Purdue  University  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing an  experimental  study  embracing  the  form  and  pro- 
portion of  locomotive  stacks,  and  invited  and  secured  as  an 
advisory  committee  the  assistance  of  distinguished  motive 
power  officials.  By  virtue  of  this  arrangement  an  elaborate 
investigation  was  planned  and  completed,  with  results  which 
were  expressed  in  the  form  of  general  equations,  by  the  use 
of  which  it  was  assumed  that  the  stack  for  any  engine  might 
be  correctly  proportioned.  The  results  of  this  investigation 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  American  Engineer  and 
Railroad  Journal  during  the  following  year.  These  experi- 
ments, however,  were  made  upon  an  engine  having  a  diameter 
of  boiler  of  but  52  ins.,  which  is  far  less  than  that  of  the 
modern  locomotive,  and  they  were  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  the  outside  stack.  In  consequence  of  these  facts 
there  was  a  common  desire  to  have  the  experiments  repeated 
upon  a  locomotive  of  large  size,  and  to  have  the  study  ex- 
tended to  include  the  draft-pipe  problem,  the  effect  of  inside 
stacks  and  of  false  tops  in  the  smoke  arch.  In  response  to 
this  feeling  the  Association  In  June,  1902,  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  work  which  finds  its  completion  in  the  present 
report.  It  was  at  this  time  that  your  committee  was  appoint- 
ed. A  year  later  the  committee  made  a  report,  giving  a  sum- 
mary of  the  work  already  accomplished,  and  presenting  an 
outline  of  such  additional  work  as  was  most  needed.  It  re- 
ported that  Puidue  was  ready  to  proceed  with  the  work,  that 
the  New  York  Central  Railway  Company  was  prepared  to 
loan  an  engine  of  large  size  for  the  use  of  the  committee,  and 
they  submitted  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  experiments 
they  proposed.  This  report  was  received,  and  the  committee 
continued  for  another  year,  since  which  time  it  has  each  year 
made  a  report  of  progress  and  has  been  continued.  New  York 
Central  Atlantic  type  locomotive  No.  3929  was  delivered  to 
the  University  Laboratory  in  November,  1905,  and  continued 
to  occupy  the  testing  laboratory  until  the  following  April. 
During  this  interval  there  were  obtained  the  results  herein 
described. 

Co-operating  Influences. — First  among  those  to  whom  ac- 
knowledgment is  due  is  the  American  Engineer  and  Railroad 
Journal,  by  whose  enterprise  the  original  investigation  was 
outlined  and  by  whose  efforts  substantial  progress  in  its  de- 
velopment was  achieved.  While  its  formal  contribution  has 
long  since  been  submitted.  Its  interest  has  not  failed,  and 
your  committee  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  assistance 
which  from  time  to  time  has  been  rendered  by  representatives 
of  this  journal.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  presented 
your  committee  with  one  of  the  several  carloads  of  fuel  oil 
needed.  Seventy-four  railway  companies  made  contributions 
of  money  to  meet  necessary  expenses.  The  New  York  Central 
lines  have  contributed,  without  charge,  the  use  of  a  loco- 
motive for  a  period  of  5  months;  they  have  delivered  the 
locomotive  to  the  University  laboratory,  and  received  it 
back  again  from  the  laboratory,  without  expense  to 
your  committee.  They  have  also  made  the  necessary  experi- 
mental stacks  and  draft-pipes  from  drawings  supplied  by  your 
committee  and  fitted  the  same  to  the  engine  upon  which  they 
were  to  be  used.  Purdue  University  has  contributed  the  use 
of  its  laboratory  and  the  time  of  its  expert  staff,  the  costs  to 
your  committee  having  been  only  such  as  have  arisen  from 
the  supplies  consumed  and  the  time  of  necessary  extra  at- 
tendants. The  tests  have  been  tinder  the  direct  supervision 
of  Professor  W.  O.  Teague,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental Engineering,  whose  report,  which  accompanies,  covers 
all  details  of  the  tests.  "  It  is  the  understanding  of  your  com- 
mittee also  that  Professor  Teague  has  been  enthusiastically 
assisted  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Endsley,  Instructor  In  Engineering 
Laboratory  in  charge  of  the  locomotive  testing  plant.  To  all 
of  thase,  as  well  as  to  others,  too  numerous  to  mention,  your 
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committee    respectfully    acknowledges    its    indebtedness    and 
returns  its  thanks. 

Outside  Stacks. — The  tests  of  outside  stacks  involved  two 
different  heights,  namely,  29  and  47  ins.  The  29-in.  height 
only  is  practicable  for  road  conditions  upon  the  locomotive 
under  test.  Stacks  of  each  of  these  heights  were  supplied  in 
diameters  ranging  from  15  to  21  ins.  by  2-in.  steps,  and  as 
the  work  proceeded  it  seemed  desirable  to  extend  the  range 
with  the  result  that,  in  the  29-in.  height,  stacks  of  23  and 
25-in.  diameter  respectively  were  added  to  the  series.  In 
these  tests  no  draft-pipes  nor  nettings  were  employed  in  the 
front-end;  the  diaphragm  and  exhaust-pipe  were  the  only  de- 
tails present.  Under  these  conditions,  with  a  29-in.  height, 
the  best  diameter  was  found  to  be  23  Ins.,  though  this  was 
not  much  better  than  that  of  21  ins.  With  a  47-in.  height  the 
best  diameter  is  21  Ins.  The  exact  arrangement  of  equipment 
for  the  best  results  is  shown  by  Figs.  1  and  2.  The  notation 
under  these  figures  and  under  those  which  immediately  follow 
gives  the  draft  obtained  with  a  constant  back  pressure  of 
3.5  lbs.  It  will  hereafter  appear  that  there  are  better  ar- 
rangements than  that  shown  by  Fig.  1.  The  point  which  is 
proven  is  that,  assuming  a  plain  outside  stack.  29  las.  high 
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to  be   used,  its  diameter  for  the  best   results   is  23   ins.,   as 
given.  ;\=v.: 

A  Comparison  of  Results  Obtained  From  a  Large  Locomo- 
tive With  Those  Previously  Obtained  From  a  Smaller  Loco- 
motive.— ^Among  the  more  important  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  Amebican  Engineer's  tests  of  1903,  the  following  are  of 
especial  interest  in  connection  with  the  present  discussion: 

That  for  a  tapered  stack,  the  diameter  for  best  results  does 
not  change  with  changes  in  height. 

That  the  diameter  of  stack  is  somewhat  affected  by  the 
height  of  the  exhaust  tip,  the  diameter  for  the  best  results 
being  greater  as  the  nozzle  tip  is  lowered. 

That,  calling  d  the  diameter  of  the  stack  at  its  smallest 
part,  and  D  the  diameter  of  the  front-end,  the   relation   be- 
tween the  diameter  of  stack  and  front-end  when  the  exhaust 
tip  is  at  the  center  of  the  boiler  is 
d  =  .25D 

That  the  diameter  of  stack  must,  for  best  results,  be 
increased  .16  in.  for  each  inch  that  the  exhaust  tip  is  below 
the  center-line  of  the  boiler;  that  is,  calling  h  the  distance 
between  the  center-line  and  the  tip. 

d=.25D+.16  h. 

That  a  variation  of  an  inch  or  more  from  the  diameters 
given  by  the  equation  will  produce  no  unfavorable  result.   , 

In  view  of  the  publicity  that  has  been  given  these  state- 
ments, it  is  important  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  their 
truth  is  affected  by  the  experiments  of  the  present  year. 

As  to  the  necessity  for  varying  the  diameter  with  the 
height  of  stack,  the  work  of  the  past  year  is  far  less  elabo- 
rate than  that  of  1903,  but  two  heights  of  stack  having  been 


employed,  namely,  those  of  29  and  47  ins.  respectively.  Com- 
paring draft-values  obtained  from  stacks  of  each  of  these 
heights  under  a  uniform  back  pressure  of  3.5  lbs.,  it  appears 
that  the  best  diameter  for  the  29-in.  stack  is  23  ins.  The 
best  results  from  the  47-in.  stack  were  obtained  by  use  of  the 
largest  diameter  experimented  upon  (21  ins.).  Curves  plot- 
ted through  the  several  points  show  this  diameter  to  ap- 
proach that  for  the  maximum  draft,  but  it  does  not  equal  it. 
The  indication  is  that  if  a  diameter  of  23  ins.  had  been  em- 
ployed it  would  have  been  found  right  for  the  47-in.  height 
as  well  as  for  the  29-in  height.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
in  the  experiments  of  the  present  year  to  invalidate  the  con- 
clusion derived  from  the  preceding  work.  So  far  as  outside 
stacks  are  concerned,  therefore,  the  diameter  does  not  need 
to  be  varied  when  the  height  is  changed. 

As  to  the  effect,  upon  the  proportions  of  stack,  resulting 
from  changes  in  the  height  of  the  exhaust  tip,  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  work  of  the  present  year  has  involved  one 
height  of  tip  only,  and  hence  gives  no  information  upon  this 
question.  The  validity  of  the  conclusion  already  stated,  how- 
ever, has  never  been  called  in  question,  and  it  may  be  as- 
sumed to  .stand. 

Kv-  ^r\/^  :  r  Concerning  the  actual  size  of 
stack  for  best  results,  the  work  of 
the  present  year  points  to  the  de 
sirability  of  using  diameters  which 
are  somewhat  larger  than  itiose 
given  by  the  equation  of  1903.  This 
equation  is 

d=.25D-i-.16  h. 
which,  when  applied  to  the  N.  Y. 
C.    locomotive    experimented    upon, 
•     gives 

d=.25X74-H.lCXl2.5=18.5+2.0=20.5 
■whereas,  with  a  stack  29  ins.  high, 
the  best  results  were  actually  ob- 
tained when  the  diameter  was  23 
ins.  The  difference  of  2.5  ins.  is 
not  great,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  distinctly 
noted  that  variation  of  an  inch  or 
more  is  not  important  The  differ- 
ence is  to  be  accounted  for  also  by 
the  fact  that  in  reviewing  the  re- 
sults of  1903  there  was  a  common  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
.members  of  the  advisory  committee  that  the  experiments 
pointed  to  dimensions  which,  for  service  conditions,  were  ex- 
cessive. Because  of  this  view,  the  equation  wlis  framed  as  a 
conservative  expression  of  the  experimental  results.  The  data 
obtained  during  the  present  year  might,  for  like  reasons,  be 
similarily  treated,  in  which  case  the  discrepancy  of  2.5  ins. 
would  be  diminished  or  even  be  eliminated.  Since,  therefore, 
the  only  element  of  doubt  concerning  the  results  of  1903  has 
found  expression  in  beliefs  that  they  gave  diameters  which 
were  too  large,  it  is  the  feeling  of  your  committee  that  the 
work  of  the  present  year  may  be  accepted  as  a  full  confirma- 
tion of  the  earlier  work.  ^ 

Having  shown  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  present  year 
in  confirming  the  conclusions  of  1903,  it  remains  to  consider 
those  phases  of  the  present  year's  work  which  are  to  be  r^ 
garded  as  extending  beyond  the  scoi)e  of  the  earlier  investl* 
gations;  the  effect  of  which  necessarily  diminishes  the  im- 
portance of  that  which  has  preceded.  It  will  be  shown  that, 
however  well  the  plain  outside  stack  may  be  proportioned, 
the  demands  of  service  require  it  to  give  way  to  a  more  highly 
articulated  device. 

Inside  Stacks. — The  experiments  included  inside  stacks  of 
four  different  diameters,  ranging  from  15  to  21  Ins.,  a  con- 
stant outside  height  of  29  ins.  and  a  penetration  into  the 
smokebox  of  12,  24  and  3C  ins.  respectively.  The  best  pro- 
portions of  this  form  of  stack  are  shown  by  Fig.  3  accom- 
panying. Its  diameter  is  21  ins.  and  its  penetration  (P)  into 
the  smokebox  is  12  ins.  Results  of  nearly  the  same  value 
were,    howeyc^r,   obtained    with    stacks    of    smaller    diameter 
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having  greater  penetration.  Thus,  21-in.  diameter,  12-in. 
penetration,  gave  a  draft  of  4.71;  19-in.  diameter,  24-in.  pene- 
tration, gave  a  draft  of  4.55,  and  17-in.  diameter,  36-in.  pene- 
tration, gave  a  draft  of  4.32.  From  the  values  thus  presented 
it  appears  that  as  the  degree  of  penetration  increases  the 
diameter  of  stack  should  be  reduced.  The  effect  is,  in  fact, 
of  the  same  nature  and  degree  as  that  which  results  from 
raising  the  exhaust-tip.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  these 
values  for  the  plain  inside  stack  are  not  materially  better 
than  those  for  the  plain  outside  stack,  a  fact  which  was  for- 
mulated as  a  conclusion  resulting  from  the  work  of  1903. 

Inside  tStack  With  False  Top. — It  had  been  planned  to  fit 
the  front-end  with  three  different  false  tops  located  at  12,  24 
and  3(>  ins.  respectively  from  the  top  of  smokebox,  but  the 
presence  of  the  steam  pipes  made  it  difficult  to  fit  the  12-in. 
top,  and  as  a  consequence  only  the  24-  and  36in.  drops  were 
experimented  upon.  In  each  case  stacks  of  different  diam- 
eters were  used,  the  outside  height  being  always  29  ins.  The 
best  results  were  obtained  with  a  stack  17  ins.  in  diameter, 
having  a  penetration  of  24  ins.,  all  as  shown  by  Fig.  6.  In  all 
cases  with  the  false  top  the  17-in.  stacks  gave  best  results. 
A  comparison  of  these  results  with  those  quoted  for  plain 
outside  stack  and  for  plain  inside  stack  show  material  im- 
provement in  draft  values. 

Substitutes  for  False  Top. — The  false  top  necessarily  Inter- 
feres with  free  access  into  the  front-end,  which  fact  makes 
it  desirable  that  a  way  be  found  in  which  to  secure  the  re- 
sults derived  from  it  by  means  which  are  more  simple.  It 
was  suggested  that  experiments  be  made  to  determine  the 
effect  upon  the  plain  inside  stack  of  an  annular  ring  or  flange 
which  might  be  considered  as  representing  a  portion  of  the 
false  top.  Responding  to  this  suggestion,  rings  of  two  diam- 
eters were  used  on  17  and  19-in.  stacks  having  a  penetration 
of  24  ins.  It  was  found  that  the  proportions  shown  by  Fig. 
7  gave  substantially  the  same  results  as  those  obtained  with 
the  best  arrangement  of  false  top.  Believing  that  the  results 
thus  obtained  pointed  to  the  desirability  of  having  a  broader 
curve  at  the  base  of  the  stack,  and  that  when  the  proper  pro- 
portions were  understood,  the  best  results  would  be  obtained 
from  such  a  curved  surface,  the  17-in.  stack  was  fitted  with  a 
bell,  to  which,  for  purposes  of  experimentation,  flanges  of 
various  widths  were  afterward  added,  with  the  result  that 
those  proportions  which  appear  in  Fig.  8  proved  most  satis- 
factory. It  will  be  noted  that  the  best  draft  with  the  false 
top  was  5.06;  with  the  ring,  5.05,  and  with  the  bell,  4.98. 
That  is,  these  three  arrangements  are  practically  on  an  equal- 
ity. No  other  arrangements  were  experimented  upon  which 
gave  higher  draft  values  than  these. 

Single  Draft-Pipes. — Draft-pipes  of  various  diameters,  ad- 
justed to  many  different  vertical  positions,  were  tested  in 
connection  with  plain  stacks  of  the  several  diameters  avail- 
able. The  elaboration  of  this  phase  of  the  work  was  very 
extensive.  It  was  found  that  for  the  best  results  the  pres- 
ence of  a  draft-pipe  requires  a  smaller  stack  than  would  be 
used  without  it.  but  that  no  possible  combination  of  single 
draft-pipe  and  stack  could  be  found  which  gave  a  better  draft 
than  could  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  properly  proportioned 
stack  without  the  draft-pipe.  While  the  presence  of  a  draft- 
pipe  will  improve  the  draft  when  the  stack  is  small,  it  will 
not  do 'SO  when  the  stack  is  sufficiently  large  to  serve  without 
it  The  best  proportion  and  adjustment  of  a  single  draft-pipe 
and  stack  are  shown  by  Fig.  4. 

Double  Draft-Pipes. — Double  draft-pipes  of  various  diame- 
ters and  lengths,  and  having  many  different  positions  within 
the  front-end,  all  in  combination  with  stacks  of  different  di- 
ameters, were  Included  in  the  experiments  with  results  which 
justify  a  conclusion  similar  to  that  reached  with  reference 
to  the  single  draft-pipe.  Double  draft-pipes  make  a  small 
stack  workable.  They  cannot  serve  to  give  a  draft  equal  to 
that  which  may  be  obtained  without  them,  provided  the  plain 
stack  Is  suitably  proportioned.  The  arrangements  and  pro- 
portions giving  the  best  results  are  those  shown  by  Fig.  5. 

The  Length  of  Front-End. — The  experiments  involving  dif- 
ferent lengths   of  front-end   only  appear  to  be  inconclusive. 


The  range  of  these  experiments  included  the  length  of  front- 
end  normal  to  the  locomotive,  which  is  65.75  in.,  with  suc- 
cessive reductions  therefrom  of  4^4,  8  7/16  and  20  ins.  re- 
spectively, obtained  in  each  case  by  fitting  in  a  false-front. 
The  fitting  was  well  done,  the  work  being  made  practically 
tight,  notwithstanding  which  fact  it  was  found  that  the  long- 
est and  shortest  ends  experimented  with  gave  practically 
identical  results,  while  the  lengths  between  these  limits  gave 
results  which  were  somewhat  inferior.  The  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  results  as  first  obtained  led  to  a  complete  dupli- 
cation of  the  work  after  a  considerable  interval  had  elapsed, 
with  results  which  were  identical  with  those  first  obtained. 
So  far  as  the  experimental  results  give  a  solution  to  this 
problem,  they  point  to  a  length  of  66  or  46  ins.  as  equally 
satisfactory  and  suggest  that  intermediate  lengths  are  to  be 
avoided. 

A  Suggestion  as  to  a  Standard  Front-End  is  presented  as 
Fig.  9,  which,  with  the  following  equations  referring  thereto, 


BEST  AIIRANGE^IEXT  OF  FRONT  END 

may  be  accepted  as  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  all  experiments  made. 
For  best  results,  make  H  and  h  as  great  as  practicable. 

Also  make,    d  =  .21D  -|-  .16b 
b  =  2dor.5D 
P  =  .32D 
p  =  .22D 
L«=    (not    well   established). 

=  .6D   or  .9D   but  not  of  intermediate 
values. 

While  the  drawing  is  a  simple  one,  to  be  put  forth  as  a 
result  of  so  elaborate  a  series  of  experiments,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  latter  have  been  valuable  quite  as  much  for 
the  things  they  prove  useless  as  for  the  proportions  of  details 
which  they  serve  to  define.  For  example,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  suggested  standard  does  not  include  draft-pipes,  and  that 
it  includes  a  stack  of  comparatively  large  diameter  having  a 
bell  as  the  lower  end  of  dimensions  quite  beyond  those  now 
common  in  American  practice. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  H.  Vauchaw, 

F.  H.   Cr^BK, 
Robert  Quayle, 

A.    W.    GiBBS, 

W.  F.  M.  Goss, 

G.  M.    BASFt>RD. 

Committee. 


The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — The  ninth 
annual  meeting  of  this  association  will  be  held  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  June  21  to  23. 
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SIMPLE   CONSOLIDATION    LOCOMOTIVE    WITH    VAL- 
SCHAERT  VALVE  GEAR. 


Pfnnsylvania  Railboad. 


For  a  number  of  years  the  standard  consolidation  locomo- 
tive in  use  on  the  Pennsylvania  4tailroad  has  been  a  22-  by 
28-in.  simjile  engine  with  slide  valves,  56-in.  wheels,  70-in. 
Belpaire  boiler,  and   weighing  194,200   lbs.     This  engine  was 


titled  Class  H6A  in  the  railroad  company's  classification,  and 
one  of  this  type  was  the  first  locomotive  tested  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad's  testing  plant  at  St  Louis,  where  It  gave 
a  most  satisfactory  account  of  itself,  as  shown  by  the  results 
published  in  the  report  of  these  tests  issued  by  the  company. 
Recently,  in  considering  an  increase  of  this  type  of  power, 
it  was  decided  to  apply  the  Walschaert  valve  gear  and  piston 
valves  to  the  new  engines,  but  in  other  respects  to  stick  very 
closely   to  the  dimensions   and   parts   of  H6A.     An   order   of 
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this  newer  type,  which  is  known  as  Class  HCB,  has  recently 
been  built  and  delivered  by  the  Baldwm  Locomotive  Works, 
and  is  illustrated  herewith. 

The  change  in  design  has  increased  the  total  weight  of 
the  engine  somewhat,  making  this 
latter  class  weigh  over  200,000  lbs., 
of  which  over  177,000  lbs.  is  on 
drivers.  The  tractive  power  fig- 
ured at  85  per  cent,  boiler  pressure 
Is  42,200  lbs.,  which  gives  an  ad- 
hesive ratio  of  4.2.  The  engine  as 
a  whole  is  a  sim])le  and  straight- 
forward consolidation  engine  with 
a  Belpaire  boiler,  and  contains 
nothing  particularly  unusual  cut- 
side  the  new  features  as  applied 
to  the  HGB.  The  report  of  the 
locomotive  tests  at  St.  Louis  con- 
tains a  thorough  description  of  the 
Class  HCA,  to  which  reference  can 
be  made  for  most  of  the  details  of 
this  engine. 

The  new  design  of  cylinders 
using  piston  valves  contains  a 
number  of  new  and  interesting 
features.  As  has  been  the  custom 
for  this  type  of  power  on  this  road  c 
they  are  oast  with  a  separate  sad- 
dle, a  plate  frame  passing  between 
the  cylinders  and  the  saddle,  the 
whole  construction  being  securely 
bolted  together.  The  passage  for 
live  steam  in  the  saddle  opens 
above  the  frame  connection  and  is 
continued  by  a  short  pipe  with 
ground  joints  extending  directly  to  _ 
the  valve  chamber.  The  exhaust 
passage,  however,  is  in  its  usual 
place  in  the  saddle  casting,  and  an 
opening  is  cut  in  the  plate  frame 
connecting  the  passage  from  the 
cylinder  casting.  The  cylinders  are 
cast   with    a    chamber   for   a    12-in. 


CYLINnERS. — CONSOLID.\TION    LOCOMOTIVE.    PENN8TLVANIA    BAILBOAD. 
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piston  valve  located  above  and  6  ins.  outside  the  centers  of  the 
cylinders.  The  construction  of  this  chamber  is  such  that  the 
steam  ports  into  the  cylinder  are  almost  vertical  and  in  itself 
it  has  no  exhaust  passage,  this  passage  being  formed  in  the 
heads,  which  are  elongated  and  connect  the  end  of  the  valve 
chamber  with  the  opening  forming  the  end  of  the  cored  ex- 
haust passages,  which  is  just  inside  of  and  on  a  line  with  the 
valve  chamber.  ..'•   • 

The  piston  valve,  which  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  stroke 
of  the  engine,  has  an  extended  valve  rod  which  passes  through 
the  front  head  and  is  fastened  at  the  rear  to  a  small  cross- 
head  running  in  a  guide  bolted  to  the  top  guide 
bar.  This  crosshead  has  a  connection  to  the  com- 
bination lever  of  the  Walschaert  valve  gear  below 
the  connection  to  the  radius  arm. 

One  of  the  governing  features  which  led  to  the 
use  of  the  Walschaert  valve  gear  on  this  class 
was  the  fact  that  the  removal  of  the  eccentrics 
and  motion  work  between  the  frames  allowed 
space  for  the  introduction  of  a  more  substantial  and  satis- 
factory frame  bracing.  In  making  the  application  of  this  gear 
it  was  necessary  to  considerably  strengthen  the  guide  yoke 
for  carrying  the  large  overhanging  weight  of  the  link 
and  connections,  and  this  has  been  done  by  making 
it  of  cast-steel  in  two  sections,  which  are  fastened  to  the 
frame  and  boiler  brace  as  well  as  a  heavy  steel  frame  brace 
of  open  section  which  is  placed  between  and  stiffens  all  four 
bars  of  the  frame.  The  reverse  shaft  has  been  left  in  its  old 
location  and  has  an  upward  extension  arm  in  its  centre  which 
connects  to  the  downwardly  extending  arm  of  the  reverse 
shaft  extending  across  beneath  the  boiler  back  of  the  guide 
yoke,  to  which  the  radius  arms  of  the  Walschaert  gear  are 
connected  through  hangers  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. 

The  other  features  of  this  very  powerful  and  well  ar- 
ranged locomotive  will  be  made  clear  by  reference  to  the 
illustrations  and  following  table  of  dimensions: 

CONSOLIDATION    LOCOMOTIVE,    WALSCHAERT     VALVE    GEAR. 


SEMI-ELLIPTIC     SPRINGS    FOR     LOCOMOTIVES     AND 
-U^-:X     TENDERS. 


By  William  H.  Mussey. 


The  proper  design  of  locomotive  and  tender  springs  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  securing  the  best  results  from  the 
heavy  motive  power  which  has  come  into  use.  They  are  in 
many  cases  made  to  fit  the  design  of  frame,  boiler,  etc.,  and 
even  then  are  not  always  given  the  attention  they  should  have. 
Several   years  ago   the   writer   made   a   number   of   tests   to 


GENERAL    DATA.:    " 

Gauge . .-. iv; ; , .^  .,,;>: . . . 

Service ....V...... 

Fuel 

Tractive    power    ..';...'.!... 

Weight  in  working  order   .  .  .* 

Weight    on    drivers .  .  .  .  .  . 

Weight    on    leading    tiuck , . .  . . 

Weight  of   engine   and    tender   in    working    order. 

Wheel  base,  driving , ,  i.. 

Wheel    ba'ie,    total .  ^i- 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 


.  -..*  *  f  ■•■  > 


,4  U.  8Vi  Ins. 
.i.  ...  Freight 
.•'. . . .  .Bit.  coal. 
..  .  .  .42,200  lbs 
....  -^00.380  lbs. 
...  .177.320  i.js. 
..;. .  .23,060  Jbs. 
.332,000  lbs. 
IG  ft.  3  Ins. 
.V.24    ft.    9    Ins. 

.55  ft.   2%    ins. 


>:•.  «  *,  «  «   < 


RATIOS. 

Weight    on    drivers    -^    tractive    effort.. 

Total    weight    -i-    tractive    effort ....■,.•"..' 

Tractive  effort  x  diam.  drivers  -^   heating  surface. 

Total    heating   surface  -=-    grate    area    

Firebox  heating  surface  -^  total   heating  surface. 
Weight    on    drivers    -i-   total    heating    surface...... 

Total    weight    -i-    total    heating    surface... ;', 

Volume   both   cylinders    ,  .,  i,;.-i  .• 

Total    heating    surface    -:-    vol.    cylinders..,,';.... 
Grate  area  ~  vol.   cylinders    i  i  ■.■.':. »:, 


.4.2 
4.75 
.823 

•    •;'•    •."•;  •,>  J    •    »  0»^>fc 

,.  .12.3    cu.   ft. 

>    •'   •  ..■  *•'  «    •    «   jr  •    %    ai-  v^ 


Kind     

Diameter  and  stroke 

Valves 

Diameter    


CYUNDERS. 


Simple 

.22  X  28  ins. 
Piston 

12    ins. 


WHEELS. 

Driving,    diameter    over    tires     

Driving,    thickness    of    tires    

Driving  Journals,   main,   diameter   and  length. 
Driving  Journals,  others,  diameter  and  length 

Engine   truck  wheels,    diameter 

Engine  truck,  Journals    ...\ 

BOILER. 

Style 

Working     pressure 

Outside    diameter     of     first     ring.  .. 

Firebox,    length    and    width ., 

Firebox    plates,    thickness 

Firebox,    water    space ; 

Tubes,    number   and    outside    diameter.,. 

Tubes,    length 

Heating  surface,  tubes    ............... 

Heating  surface,  firebox    ...■■.!,;,..•>>■.>. 
Heating  surface,  total    ..,,,;....,..... 

Grate  area *.'.r. ... .  ....... .'-, 


56  ins. 

3  Ins. 

9    X   IS    Ins. 

. . . . ..,.9  X  13  ins. 

....,,....  .  .30  ins. 

.v;,...5%   X  10  in.«?. 


,;';>*....     Helpaire 

";. ■.;.■.-,. V-.  .205   ins. 

f.. 71   ins. 

;.Wi%    X    66  ins. 

.;5-16.    %,    U,    in. 

;,, .  ,.  i 5  ins. 

........  .373,    2-in. 

;v...l3  ft.  91A  ins. 
-.■...,  ,.2,677  sq.  ft. 
/...,,.  .  .1S2  sq.  ft. 
„..,.:,  .2,859  sq.  ft. 
»-.;.:, 49.11  sq.   ft. 


Tank     .'  •  •  ;v«-<«'.».»  •  ••>  • 

Frame ^^  * . . . 

Wheels,    diameter    

.Journals,  diameter  and  length. 
Water  capacity    ...,>,......> 

Coal    capacity     . . ..  .,.^. . .-. . v. 


TENDEHi, 


*-••.,  .1 


t  ■»  ^  •  -* 


..  *  •■■#•*. 


■.  iV  .»■ .' ,;-.     Wate  rbottom 

"  '  '  : steel 

33  Ins. 
«%  X  10  Ins. 
,,.7,000  gals 
. * ... .14    tons 


kk -«'».< 


So<-ti<>n 
K-S 


determine  Just  what  loads  driving  siirings  were  subjected  to 
in  service.  A  recorder  was  made,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
to  register  the  deflections  produced  by  service  conditions. 
Ample  play  was  allowed  at  C  and  D  and  a  moving  fit  at  A  and 
B.  The  pointer  was  threaded  and  the  tension  on  the  plate 
was  regulated,  as  desired,  by  hand.  At  times  a  check  nut 
was  placed  on  the  pointer,  bearing  against  the  inverted  U- 
shaped  section  of  the  rod,  to  guard  against  its  screwing  in 
or  out. 

With  the  recorder  in  place  and  the  engine  on  a  level  track, 
a  horizontal  line  was  diawn  to  designatp  the  static  load.  The 
springs  had  all  been  tested,  before  being  applied,  both  for 
free  height  (set),  static  working  load  and  a  test  load,  so  that 
the  loads  corresponding  to  the  various  heights  were  known. 
The  horizontal  line,  which  was  used  as  a  basis  for  the  test, 
was  found  to  check  closely  with  the  height  obtained  for  the 
static  working  load  by  the  manufacturer.  The  marks  made 
on  the  plate,  which  was  chalked,  by  the  pointer  gave  the  max- 
imum and  minimum  deflections  due  to  service  conditions. 
From  these  deflections,  which  were  measured  from  the  base 
line,  previously  established,  the  corresponding  actual  loads 
were  determined.  The  greatest  value  for  the  live  load  was 
found  to  be  about  65  per  cent,  above  the  static  working  load, 
and  the  minimum  45  per  cent,  less  than  the  static  working 
load.  These  figures  were  obtained  from  a  number  of  engines 
on  which  the  spring  rigging  was  considered  satisfactory,  and 
were  obtained  at  cross-overs,  switches  and  moving  on  and 
off  turn-tables,  thus  representing  very  severe  conditions. 

Having  gained  an  insight  into  the  service  demands,  It  was 
possible  to  more  readily  decide  on  the  necessary  requirements 
for  a  satisfactory  spring.  Introducing  an  arbitrary  factor  of 
safety,  it  was  decided  that  in  designing  springs  the  plates 
should  come  within  3-16  in.  of  the  horizonp^l  for  a  load  equiv- 
alent to  twice  the  static  working  load,  whenever  it  was  pos- 
sible with  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  locomotive  construc- 
tion; also  that  the  fibre  stress  at  this  point  should  not  exceed 
130,000  lbs.  per  sq.  In.  The  3-16  In.  Is  the  construction  varia- 
tion allowed  the  manufacturers  by  many  specifications,  which 
state  that  heights  for  given  loads  must  not  vary  more  than 
3-16  In.  above  or  below  those  specified.  With  the  utmost 
permissible  variation,  therefore,  the  plates  will  not  pass  the 
horizontal  for  a  load  equal  to  twice  the  static  working  load. 
The  3-16-in.  allowance  Is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  total  deflection  of  the  spring,  as  It  should.  How- 
ever, it  is  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturer  and  also  the  rail- 
road, and  in  no  case  in  a  well-designed  locomotive  spring  have 
we  found  this  allowance  excessive. 

By    watching    closely    the    life    and    service    conditions    of" 
springs  it  was  found  that  a  good  figure  for  the  fibre  stress 
per  square  inch  under  the  static  working  load  was  between 
60,000  and  65,000  lbs.;   70.000  lbs.  is  permissible,  but  75,000 
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lbs.  is  too  high,  and  limits  the  life  of  the  spring.  This  latter 
figure  means  that  for  a  possible  live  load  the  stress  goes  above 
120,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  repeated  strains  at  that  figure 
should  be  avoided  with  the  average  open-hearth  steel.  Our 
experience  with  springs  has  prdved  this  conclusively.  We 
specify  a  test  load  height,  and  fix  this  load  so  it  produces  a 
fibre  stress  of  about  120,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  This  is  a  pre- 
caution to  insure  a  high-grade  spring.  The  stress  of  130,000 
lbs.  per  sq.  in.  we  might  call  our  ultimate  figure;  we  don't 
expect  springs  (open-hearth  steel)  to  stand  loads  exceeding 
this  even  at  rare  intervals. 

The.se  springs  are  designed  by  the  Reauleaux  formulae  for 
semi-elliptic  springs: 

Snbh' 
P=  (static   load   on   on«  end)  = 

CL 
L<=  VL>    i'Pan   in   inches  less    i/4    width  uf  band. 
S  =  fibre    stress    per    sq.    in. 
b  ~  width   of    plate    in    inches. 
h  =:  thickness    of    plate    in    Inches. 
n  =  number  of  platcH. 

KOR    I)KFLECT10N8. 

6Pl;« 

1)  = 

Knbh^' 
Kquatiiig  f  r  value  of  P. 

SLr  <» 

D  = 

Eh2 
E=modulus    of    etastielty=2y,100.(MiO. 

There  may  be  some  question  about  the  deduction  from  L 
of  one-quarter  the  width  of  the  band,  but  this  is  theoretically 
correct  as  a  study  of  the  action  of  the  leaves  of  a  spring  will 
show.  Springs  designed  on  this  basis  will  be  guaranteed  by 
the  spring  manufacturers  for  one  year's  service,  and  in  prac- 
tice they  far  exceed  it.  Springs  so  designed  are  still  in  ser- 
vice at  the  end  of  two  years  and  show  no  signs  of  failure,  and 
we  confidently  expect  a  continued  satisfactory  service  for  some 
time  to  come.    The  lower  the  fibre  stress  the  longer  the  life 


much  better  results  were  obtained.  The  aim  is  to  increase 
the  deflections  for  given  loads  on  short  springs,  where  it  is 
naturally  small,  and  to  decrease  them  on  long  springs,  where 
it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  excessive.    By  examining  the  formula 


for  deflections  D  =   -s^^rr 

Eh» 


we  find  that  deflections  for  a  given 


load  vary  directly  as  the  square  of  L,  and  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  thickness.  From  this  the  relation  that  thfclt- 
ness  bears  to  the  length  is  apparent. 

Good  practice  is  to  keep  the  deflection  from  the  free  height 
to  the  static  working  load  between  1^/2  and  214  ins.  where  pos- 
sible. The  former  figure  covers  short  springs,  the  latter 
longer  ones;  conditions,  however,  do  not  always  permit  this. 
The  width  of  the  bands  should  be  about  one-tenth  the  span  of 
the  spring.  All  of  the  foregoing  applies  more  especially  to 
driving  springs.  For  engine  truck  and  tender  truck  springs 
the  service  conditions  are  not  as  exacting.  The  springs  may 
be  stiffer,  the  fibre  stress  decreased  and  the  life  of  the  spring 
thus  increased;  in  no  case,  however,  is  the  use  of  leaves  over 
11-lG  In.  thick  recommended.  To  reduce  the  fibre  stress  it 
is  better  to  use  wider  plates,  if  possible,  even  though  clear- 
ances require  them  to  be  reduced  in  width  at  the  hanger. 


FORGING  AT  THE  COLLIN  WOOD  SHOPS. 


L.vKE  SiioBE  &  Michigan  Southeb.n  Railway. 


On  page  143  of  our  April  issue  we  illustrated  and  described 
a  number  of  forgings  which  are  being  manufactured  in  the 
forging  and  bulldozing  machines  and  under  a  Bradley  hammer 
at  the  Collinwood  shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South- 
ern Railway.  The  value  of  these  machines  depends  entirely 
on  their  being  properly  equipped  with  special  tools  and  dies 


FIG.    1. GENEBAL    VIEW    OF    THE    MANUFACTUBING    SECTION    OF    THE   COLLINWOOD    SMITH    SHOP. 


of  the  spring  within  reasonable  limits.  To  indicate  the  se- 
vere service  that  these  springs  are  subjected  to,  it  might  be 
added  that  they  are  used  on  a  road  which  has  very  little 
stone  ballast. 

In  designing  springs  it  should  be  the  aim  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  have  equal  deflections  under  the  working  loads  for 
those  springs  which  are  equalized  together.  When  possible 
short  springs  should  be  avoided  and  also  narrow  ones.  Long 
springs  with  wide  plates  give  the  most  even  deflections,  taking 
up  shocks  more  effectively.  On  short  springs,  24,  26  or  28-In. 
spans,  it  is  better  to  use  thin  plates  14  to  5-16  in.  thick.  As 
the  length  of  span  increases  the  thickness  of  plate  should 
also  be  increased;  for  a  48-ih.  span  %-in.  or  even  11-16-ln. 
leaves  are  not  excessive.  In  one  case  a  spring  with  a  span  of 
26  ins.  and  %-in.  leaves  was  equalized  with  a  spring  having  a 
38-in.  span  and  7-16-in.  plates  and  gave  poor  service,  although 
the  fibre  stress  was  comparatively  low.  By  reducing  the 
thickness  of  the  plates  and  with  about  the  same  fibre  stress 


for  the  different  parts  to  be  manufactured,  and  if  these  are 
provided  the  rate  at  which  forgings  can  be  turned  out  is 
usually  limited  only  by  the  facilities  for  heating  the  iron. 
Not  only  is  it  thus  possible  to  greatly  increase  the  output  of 
the  shop,  but  the  grade  of  work  turned  out  is  superior  to  that 
done  by  other  methods.  In  this  article,  which  supplements 
the  earlier  one,  the  dies  and  formers  for  making  several  of 
the  more  intricate  forgings  are  illustrated. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  a  general  view  of  the  manu- 
facturing section  of  the  smith  shop.  In  the  foreground,  to 
the  right,  is  a  No.  31^4  Ajax  forging  machine,  the  largest 
forging  machine  used  in  the  shop.  Just  to  the  rear  of  it  is 
a  No.  6  and  also  a  No.  8  Williams  and  White  bulldozer.  The 
No.  8  machine  is  served  by  a  jib  crane,  so  that  the  heavy  cast- 
iron  formers  can  readily  be  transferred  from  the  storage  plat- 
form, indistinctly  shown  in  the  background,  to  the  machine. 
At  the  right  and  just  opposite  the  No.  6  bulldozer  Is  a  large 
punch  and  shear.    A  200-lb.  Bradley  hammer,  to  the  left  and 
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FIG.   2. 

i 

not  shown  in  this  view,  is  also  used  to  considerable  advantage 
in  tonnection  with  the  manufacturing  work.  In  the  fore- 
ground may  be  seen  a  number  of  truss  rod  anchors,  safety 
chain  hooks  in  the  first 


FIG.  3. 


stage    of    manufacture, 

baggage     car     carlines 

and   coupler  pockets   in 

various     stages,     which 

are  made  by  these  ma- 
chines. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  device 

which   was  built  at  the 

Collinwood    shops,    and 

is  used  on  the  bulldozer 

for  forming  the  handles 

of  ash  hoes  and  hooks. 

These     handles     are 

formed    and    completed 

cold.     As   it   is   possible 

to    make    one    complete 

handle  for  every  stroke 

of  the  machine,  with- 
out heating  the  iron,  a 
considerable  saving  has 

been  effected  over  former  methods.  The  photograph  does  not, 
of  course,  show  the  relative  position  of  the  wedge  and  cam 
when  the  machine  is  in  operation,  but  the  operation 
of  the  device  can  readily  be  understood  from  the  fol- 
lowing description.  The  wedge  A  and  the  cam  B  are 
fastened  to  the  face  plate  of  the  bulldozer  by  means 
of  the  brackets  shown  at  their  upijer  ends.  A  straight 
bar  of  iron  is  placed  against  the  stop  C.  As  the 
crosshead  of  the  bulldozer  advances  the  wedge  A 
forces  the  head  D  forward,  completing  the  first  half 
of  the  handle,  and  leaving  the  end  at  right  angles  to 
the  original  bar.  At  this  point  the  cam  B  comes  in 
contact  with  the  guide  E,  forcing  the  end  of  the 
handle  to  the  position  shown  and  completing  it. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  back  flue  sheet  brace  similar  to  the 
ones  which  are  beiug  manufactured  in  the  forging 
machine.  The  end  of  a  piece  of  %  by  2%-in.  iron  is 
first  swaged  under  the  Bradley  hammer  forming  the 
round  bar.  A  hole  is  then  punched  in  the  rectangu- 
lar piece  which  forms  the  foot  and  the  round  bar  is 
entered,  heated  to  a  welding  heat,  and  is  formed  in 
the  forging  machine,  in  the  dies  shown  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner.  This  method  is  very  much  more 
satisfactory  than  that  of  drawing  the  brace  out  from 
the  solid,  and  produces  a  better  brace. 
At  the  right,  in  this  view,  are  shown  the  tools  for 


forming  wrenches  in  the  forging  machine  from  round 
steel  bar.  In  the  first  operation  the  end  of  the  bar 
is  placed  between  the  two  upper  dies  and  flattened, 
and  is  formed  into  a  blank  by  the  plunger  F.  In  the 
second  operation  the  blank  is  placed  in  the  lower 
dies,  and  the  opening  is  punched  to  the  proper  size 
by  the  punch  G.  The  center  of  the  wrench  Is  then 
flattened  out  under  the  Bradley  hammer  and  is  bent 
to  the  finished  shape  as  shown. 

Fig.  4  shows  at  the  right  a  driver  brake  adjusting 
rod,  which  is  finished  complete  in  the  forging  ma- 
chine. A  rectangular  head  is  first  formed  on  the  end 
of  the  round  bar  of  iron.  A  plain  piece  is  sheared 
from  a  rectangular  bar  for  the  opposite  end.  Two 
pie<;es  of  2V^  by  %-iD.  iron  are  then  clamped  on  the 
rectangular  head  of  the  stem  end,  are  heated  to  a 
welding  heat,  placed  in  the  dies  shown  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner,  and  the  ram  H  is  forced  over  the 
bar  or  stem,  making  a  complete  weld  in  one  opera- 
tion. The  dies  are  then  reversed,  the  crosshead  is 
placed  iu  position,  and  the  blank  end  is  inserted  be- 
tween the  two  forks,  heated  to  a  welding  heat,  and 
the  ram  I  is  forced  against  the  blank  block  while  it 
is  gripped  in  the  jaws,  punching  a  hole  and  welding  complete 
in  one  operation.  With  this  arrangement  a  saving  of  70  per 
cent,   is  effected   over   hand   forging  and   a   better   forging   is 

obtained. 

At  the  left  are  shown 
the  dies  and  plungers 
for  forming  the  brake 
rod  for  the  standard 
four-wheel  steel  passen- 
ger trucks.  This  con- 
necting rod  is  5  ft.  long 
with  a  fork  at  each  end. 
It  is  made  of  2l4-in. 
double,  extra  strong 
wrought  iron  pipe.  A 
piece  of  round  iron  is 
placed  in  the  end  of  the 
pipe,  heated  to  a  weld 
ing  heat,  and  the  square 
is  formed  in  the  dies, 
shown  above,  with  a 
blank  plunger,  which  is 
not  shown.  The  open- 
^.>  ing  is  then  sheared  out 

with   the   ram   J   and   completed   with   the   former   K,   which 
shapes  the  end  and  regulates  the  width  and  thickness,  form- 
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IIks.  is  too  Ijigh,  aii»l  limits  the  life  of  the  spring.  This  latter 
liLiun'  nunins  thai  tor  a  possible  live  Inail  the  stress  goes  above 
IJo.iMHi  lbs.  per  sf^.  in.,  ami  repeated  strains  at  that  fifjure 
shoulii  lx>  avoititd  with  the  average  open-hearth  steel.  Our 
♦'xperieofc  with  springs  has  proved  this  eonelusively.  We 
.><l»eeifj-  a  test  loud  height,  and  fix  this  load  so  it  produces  a 
fihvv  stress  of  about  12f),<"t(i0  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  This  is  a  pre- 
raiuion  to  insure  a  higii-Krade  sprint;.  The  stress  of  130,000 
Ifis'lK'T  S'fj.  in.  we  might  eall  our  nhinuito  figure;  wo  don't 
•  xueci  springs  (opfn-heartli  stcelV  to  stand  loads  exceeding 
ibi\f-v«n  at  rare  intervals.  ■:  ^ 

ThV.Ho  springs  are  Ueslgued   by   tin     Reimlenux    liirmuhr    foi- 
-t  nii-«'liipiic  springs:    -/.'l 

■    •\'<.  '''''  •   sni>ii- 

!■        (static  lotfdojj    one   iofld)  t;-'-      r^ 

■'■■:■■•■>■'   :■•-■■.-■•■•■,..  -■  '■'■  .  y.U  ■'• 
I,      '  _.    niiaii- -hi-.ir'rti^is.  Icss.'^i'i  '*-««li'J   <>f  Imii'I 
>      titip'   .■<trrs:;'  p»'f  sq.    ih. 
Ii        w  litili    Mr  rplrif.v   In     ihrhr.-;. 
!i      tlitiki»«».<js.  iif   plate  lii,l-ln«bc> 
II        minilicr  of    j>lat<-<..        -':■--'":■■ 

I  "It"  lilinjiCTtONS. 


t.j'I. 

[•;<nKiiiii- 

It      — 

Kli- 
K.  Diortulus 


,iii-..>f-.l'. 


til    el,>  Juirj-    •_■:<.  liMi.iiiiii 

There  lutiy  bo  i-cnip  ffutstion  abdiii  the  iltilniiiuu  iioiii  I. 
nC  (>n«'-<piarl,er  lh«.'  width  of  tlu-  bant],  but  this  is  ihooictically 
I  orr<H.:r  jrs  a  study  of  ,tht' ^""'iw*  of  tlte  Ipaves  of  a  spring;  will 
show.  Spriligs  designed  on  tills  l>a.sis  will  be  guarantefd  l>y 
tlw  Sluing  in:iuufa<tuveis  for  one  y«-jir's  .sorvice,  and  in  prar- 
tiee  they  far  excfcd  it.  Springs  .so  designed  are.  still  in  ser- 
vice at  the  end  of  two  yoars  and  show  no  signs  of  failure,  and 
!w.e  confidently  expect  a  continued  satisfactory  service  for  some 
time  to  come. .  The  lower  the  fibre  stress  the  longer  the  life 


iiiMcli  better  results  were  obtained.  The  aim  is  to  increase 
the  dfflfftions  for  given  loads  on  sliort  si>rings,  where  it  is 
naturally  small,  and  to  decrease  them  on  long  springs,  where 
it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  excessive.     By  e.\amining  the  formula 

SL- 


fur  dellections  D 


Eh' 


—  we  find  that  dellections  for  a  given 


load  vary  directly  as  the  square  of  L,  and  inversely  as  the 
stpiare  of  the  thi<kness.  From  this  the  relation  that  thick- 
ness l)cars  lo  the  length  is  apiKirent. 

('■(•od  practice  is  to  keep  the  deflection  from  the  free  height 
to  the  static  working  load  between  IM-  and  2 '4  ins.  where  pos- 
sil)le.  The  former  figtire  covers  short  springs,  the  latter 
longr-r  ones;  conditions,  however,  do  not  always  permit  this. 
The  width  of  the  bands  should  ?>e  al)<)Ut  one-tenth  the  span  of 
tlie  .spiin.u.  .AH  of  the  foregoing  ai»plies  more  especially  to 
(1  living  springs.  For  engine  truck  and  tender  truck  springs 
the  service  conditions  are  not  as  exacting.  The  siulngs  may 
lie  stifYer,  the  fibre  stress  decrease<l  aiul  the  life  of  the  spring 

I  bus  in«rease«l;   in  no  case,  however,  is  the  use  of  leaves  over 

II  I'l  in.  thick  recommended.  To  nvluce  the  fibre  stress  it 
is  Im  iti-r  t«)  use  wider  plates,  if  possii)le,  even  though  clear- 
ances require  them  to  be  reduced  in  width  at  the  hanger. 


hORGING  AT  THE  COLLIN  WOOD  SHOPS. 


L,\Ki:  SiKMo;  &  .Mitiin..\N   Sol  tiikkn    U.\ii.w.\y, 


On  page  11:5  of  our  April  i.ssue  we  illustrated  ami  de>?eribed 
a  number  of  iorgings  wiiich  are  being  manufa<tuied  in  tlie 
foiging  and  bulldozing  nuicbines  and  umler  a  Bradley  hammer 
at  the  t'ollinwood  shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  .Michigan  South-; 
ern  Railway.  The  value  of  these  machines  depends  entirely 
on  their  being  properly  equipped   with  special  tools  and  dies 
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(it  the  spring  within  reasonable  limits.  To  indicate  the  se- 
\«'re  sonlce  thnt  these  springs  are  subje<ted  to,  it  might  be 
H<ldf'd  that  tliey  are  used  on  a  road  which  has  very  little 
stoue  ballast. 

In  designing  springs  it  should  be  the  aim  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  have  e«|ual  dcfiections  under  the  working  loads  for 
those  springs  which  are  equalized  together.  When  possible 
short  spiin.c;s  siionld  be  avoj(b'd  and  also  narrow  ones.  Long 
springs  with  wid*- plates  give  the  most  even  deflections,  taking 
up  shocks  more  effectively.  On  short  si)ring.s.  24,  2C  or  28-ln. 
sjians.  it  is  better  to  u.se  thin  plates  i',  to  r>-ir,  in.  thick.  As 
the  length  of  span  increases  the  thi<-kness  of  jdate  should 
also  be  increa.sed;  for  a  4.S-in.  sj.an  's-in.  or  evenll-lfi-in. 
leaves  are  not  excessive.  In  one  case  a  spring  with  a  span  of 
I't;  ins.  and  -TH-in.  leaves  was  equalized  with  a  spring  having  a 
::N-in.  s[)au  and  7-16-in.  jdates  and  gave  poor  service,  although 
the  fibre  stress  was  comi»ai:itively  low.  By  reducing  the 
thi<  kness  of  the  plates  and  with  about   the  same  fibre  stress 


fur  the  (lifTerent  parts  to  be  manufactured,  ami  if  these  arc 
luovided  the  rate  at  which  forgings  can  be  turned  out  is 
usually  liiuited  only  liy  the  facilities  for  healing  tlie  iron. 
.Not  only  is  it  llms  possible  to  greatly  increase  the  output  of 
the  shop,  but  the  grade  of  work  turned  out  is  superior  to  that 
done  by  other  methods.  In  this  article,  which  stipplements 
the  earlier  one,  the  dies  and  formers  for  making  several  of 
the  more   intricate  fiugings  are  illustrated. 

Otic  of  the  illustrations  shows  a  general  view  of  the  manu 
facturing  section  of  the  smith  shop.  In  tho  foreground,  to 
the  right,  is  a  No.  ^\U  Ajax  forging  machine,  the  largest 
for.ging  machine  used  in  the  shop,  .lust  to  the  rear  of  it  is 
a  No.  6  and  also  a  No.  8  Williams  and  White  bulldozer.  The 
.\o.  S  machine  is  served  by  a  jib  crane,  so  that  the  heavy  cast- 
iron  formers  can  readily  be  transferred  from  the  storage  i)lat- 
forni,  indistinctly  shown  in  tho  background,  to  the  machine. 
At  the  right  and  just  opposite  the  No.  C  bulldozer  is  a  large 
punch  and  shear.     A  200-lb.  Bradley  hammer,  to  the  left  and 
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'.  I'uiuiing  wrfnvLes:  in  U»t  forghiy  Hia»Ulnefrotu  round 
s<wl Jbar,  111  tli«  firiit  oijeration  the  fiw!  of  tke  bar 
is  placed  Ufc'tweeii  llio  two  «iiper  djps  and  flatieutd. 
:nid  is  foriiied  into  a  blank  by  th^'  idnTig«r  F.  la  Uk- 
siHOud  Dpt'ialion  the  blank  is  pla«fd  in  tbe  lowvi 
dies^  aud  tbe  opeiliug  is  imtulied  to  the  |)roi»er  size 
by  the  liunck  G/  jllie^^^^^  wi'etnh  is  tbeu 

ilai KMjcd  Qiil  niuler  the  Itradifv  haiiiiner  aiid.  4s  bent 
lo  the  1ini!<!ivd  shaiH'  as?  showii. 

Fi^.  4  shows  at  ilif  right  a  driver  bmk^  ad justiug 
iod,  Whi«h  in  finislifd  i-orniilel*;  l»  the  fojfgijig  n»a 
rliinei-  A  Tf'ttangular  head  Is  tirst  lornted  oil  tlit  *"n«t 
«il  ihe  louud  bar  <tt  iron.  A  jdain  |)iiH-e  is  sliearvd 
iioui  a  j'eotauisuJar  bar  for-  tijie  -ppj^u^iie  etui.  T«u 
piwieii  of  iJ*~v  hy  .^^Vl^i  i«j«  kr^  oh  the 

i-eetauguhir  head'  'Of  the  .stem  ettd^  ai«?  heat* 
w<'l<lju^  bi-ai,  tila<«'«l  iti  the  ilia's  siu*w n  in  ibt-  upj^  i 
rii^lvt'hand  *orn»M",  and  the  vatu  11  is  ioned  over  tbf 
bar  Or  stem,  niakiui^  a  « oiludvte  \vehi  in  tun*!  opei-a- 
tion:  The  dies  are-..l:h«'ii  reversJed,  the  crosshead  i> 
tdated  in  position,  and  tl»e  blank  end  is  iuseited  b*- 
tweeu  tlie  two  lurks,  heated  to  a  weldittg  heat,  and 
'"'••'  ■'■!■.  (Ik-  ram   1   is  furred  against  the  blank   blo«k  while  it 

not  shown  in  this  view,  is  also  used  to  «onsiderable  advaulage.  '.  is- gripiied  iii  the  jaws,  lumehittg-a  hole  aud  welding  eotuj^lete 


< 


llO. 


>I^. 


iui-on  nee  lion   with   the   luaiiufarturing   work.       lu  the  fore- 

L'lound   may   be  seen   a  iiimiber  of  truss   rod   auehor.s,  safety 

chain  hooks  in  the  first 

stage     of    manufacture,. 

baggage     tar     carliaes   ' 

and    eoupler    pockets    in 

various     stages,      whieh 

:ii»-.  uiade   by   these   liui- 

I  liilie.<.  •■  l-y.    :•■;%  :•.   V: 

Fig.  2  shows  a  device  .\ 
which    was   biiill    at    the'! 
t  ■ulliMWticij     ^sllo|^s,     aild 

is  used  oh  the  bulldo/.«r-;  ■ 
loi   fortiiing  the  handles^; 
of  ash   hoes  and   hooks.'  : 
'I'iiese     h  a  n  dies     are 
torined    and     completed, 
r  old.    As  U!  in  possible ... . 
to    hiake   one    complete    ; 
handle  for  every  stroke 
of    the    machine,    with- 
•  Mil    healing  the  iron,  A'  ' 
I  (insideiable  saving  has       >^- ;i :.  ,-"l"    v  v.     ■  .   .    ;^i    ^y;  .:•  ^^^;  ■" 
U-en  etfuted  o\er  former  methods.     The  phot op-ai^do<?^  not. 
<it  course,  show   the  relative   position   of   the  wedge  and   <  am 
wlieu  the  machine.  Is  in  operation,  but  the  operation 
of  the  device  can  readily  be  understood  fioni  the  fol- 
lowing de.>crii)tion.     The  wedge  A  and  the  Cain  B  are 
lasteiifcd   to  the  fate  plate  of  the  bulldozer  by  moans 
of  the  brackets  shown  at  tlieir  ufiper  ends.  A  straight 
bar  of  iron   is  placed   against    the  stop  O.       As  the 
crossheiid    of    the    bulldozer    advances    the    wedge    .\ 
forces  the  head  O  forward.  ( (iinpletin.g  the  first   half 
of  ilie  liandle.  and  leaving  the  end  at   ilglil  angles  to 
Ihe  original  Icir.     At  this  point  the  cani  B  coiu.os  in 
contact    with    the   guide  JS,   forcing   thp  end   of  Uie 
handle   lo   Ihe   position    shown    and    completing   It^    ;•; 

Fig.  :'.  shows  a  ba«k  tine  sheet  brace  .similar  to  the 
ones  wliich  are  being  manufactured  in  ■  the  forgiiig 
m.K  bine.  Tbe  end  of  a  piece  of  %  by  2%rin.  iron  is^ 
tirst  swageil  under  Ihe  Hradley  liainmer  forming  the 
I'ound  b;ir.  A  lude  is  then  ptinched  in  the  ledangn 
l:ir  |»iece  which  forms  Ihe  foot  and  the  round  Imr  is 
entered,  heated  to  a  Wehling  heat,  and.  is  formetl  lii 
the  forging  machine,  in  the  die.-<  shown  in  the  upper 
left  hand  corner.  This  metliod  is  very  much  mon- 
satisfactory  than  that  of  diawing  the  bra<e  out  from 
the,solid,  and  produces. a  better  brace. 

At  the  right,  in  this  view,  are  shown  the  tools  for 


;|ili  one  opet^ation    -With  this  arrangement  a,  saving  of  7ii  per 
ceijt..  is.  effitkied   over   hand    forging- and   a   better   forging   is 
'  .;,     .v>.  obtained. 

.\t  i\'t*'  left  are  shown 
the    dic«s    anr!    plungers 
for   forming   ihe    brake 
r<Mi     for     the     standatd 
four-wheel  ste«>J"  passen 
ger  .trucks,         I'lii-   con. 
uecting  rt»d  Is  ;*»  ft    l«ng 
witir  a  ftirk  at  each  end 
It     is     maib-    <rt'    2»i:  in 
double,      extra,  ::«treng 
wrought    iron  i»ijM'-       ^ 
piece   of   round    iron    is 
placed  ill  the  eiiil  of  Ihe 
pit»e,    heated   to   a    weld 
iiig  .heat. -and  the.sguarv 
is   formed    tit    the   dies. 
vhtiwn     alw)v«'      with     a 
bl:»nk   plungi-i.  whicJi   is 
':.",■':.""■,-'  not    shown.     The   open 

^ -.:v  /.  ■    -.  •:^;        ■  ,■     inK  i;*  then  sheared  ^ttt 

with   the   raih   .T   ahd   rompleud    with    tlie   former   K,   whi<h 
sliape*  the  end  und  .reg^ilutev>  itif.  wj.lHi   .uol  ihicKiu^.s;.iorm 
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iug  the  couipleied  end  as  shown.  This  operation  has 
effected  a  saving  on  the  piece  worli  prices  of  75  per 
tent,  over  the  hand  method  of  making  these  rods. 

At  the  right  in  Fig.  5  are  shown  the  dies  and  the 
method. of  forming  the  yoke  for  raising  and  lowering 
the  water  scoop  dippers  on  tenders.  M  shows  the 
blank  after  it  has  been  punched  by  the  ram  N  and 
the  dies,  shown  at  the  right.  O  shows  the  lugs, 
whidi  are  punched  from  bar  stock,  cold.  Both  lugs 
are  placed  in  the  blank  M,  heated  to  a  welding  heat 
and  welded  on  a  hand  block  in  the  forging  machine, 
using  a  plain  rectangular  ram,  which  is  not  shown. 
As  will  be  noted,  the  attachment  of  the  lugs  to  the 
bar  is  very  neatly  made. 

At  the  left  are  shown  the  dies  for  forming  the 
standard  connection,  P,  for  the  expansion  sling  stays. 
These  are  formed  from  !•/»  by  :iV^-in.  iron.  The  end 
is  first  pinched  in  the  dies  preparatory  to  forming 
the  round  base.  The  bar  is  then  moved  forward  the 
proper  distance,  and  as  the  dies  come  together  the 
end  is  sheared  off,  aa  will  readily  be  understood  by 
referring  to  the  photographs  of  the  dies.  It  is  held 
in  the  pocket  while  the  ram  Q  comes  forward  com- 
preiising  the  stock  and  forming  the  hole  which  is 
threaded  to  receive  the  crown  bolt.  This  is  formed 
in  one  heat  and  one  operation.  We  are  indebted  for  informa- 
tion to  Mr.  M.  1).  Franey,  superintendent  of  the  Collinwood 
shop.s. 


COMiVlUNICATIONS. 


FINISH  ON  PATTERNS. 


/  0  the  llilUor: 
Cuusideiabie   iiuprovement  may   be  made  over  general  practice 

by  railroad  eouipaiiies  iu  the  matter  of  cou«tructiug  pattern;s  for 
<ii.stini;s  more  nearly  to  the  desired  size  by  cutting  duw  u  the 
amount  of  "tinish"  allowed  on  machined  surfaces.  Too  often  this 
matter  is  left  to  tho  discretion  of  the  pattern  maker,  and  he.  not 
knowing  the  exact  requirements  of,  or  degree  of  accuracy  neces- 
.sary  on  the  part  in  hand,  adds  from  one-sixteenth  to  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  finisb,  as  he  see»  fit.  It  seems  best  that  the  amount  of 
liuish  a  piece  is  to  have  should  be  decided  by  the  engineering  de- 
partmeui,  where  all  conditions  as  lo  requirements  of  the  part  are 
known.  W  here  parts  should  be  tinished  should  be  marked  a^s 
Well  a.s  the  amount  of  Huish.  Few  better  systems  for  marking  the 
amount  of  hnLsh  ou  drawings  are  in  use  than  the  following:     Sur- 

fact^s  requiring  one-thirty-second  of  an   inch   hnish,  mark  thus   p . 

•> 
those  requiring  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  ^    ;  those  retiuiriug  three- 

3 

thirty  .seconds    of   an    inch,    j-  ;  etc.    The   figure    placed    above   the 

of  thirty-seconds  thickness  of   finiiih   de- 


•'l'"*  denotes   the  number 
sired.      By   the  iLse  of  llii.-;   methoil   the   location  and  exact   amount 
of  finish  may  be  indicated  on  the  drawing,  and  if  pattern-makers 
are  held  to  thi: .  the  excow  metal  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  no  small  item  of  expense  .saved,  both  iu  material  and  labor. 
l»eiruit.  Mich.  J.  C.  Austin. 


THE  FOUR-CYLlNDfiR  BALANCED  COMPOUND. 


To  Ihv  Editor: 

While  the  lesuits  of  the  tests  of  the  four-cylindor  balanced  com- 
jMiiuid  locomotives  at  St.  Louis  indicated  an  efficiency  and  economy 
«<f  this  type  over  all  others,  a  majority  of  motive  power  men  seem 
lo  hesiiaie  in  their  accej>lan(e  of  the  facts  before  a  very  long  con- 
siijeiatiou  of  the  new  condition:^  to  be  met  with  iu  operation  and 
laaiutenanee  in  actual  service.  Imaginary  '•compoiuid"  difficulties, 
twisted  crank  axles  and  other  Ixtgies  seem  to  threaten  them  with 
an  incre.istd  "cost  per  mile,"'  and  a  prejudice  is  apparently  ere- 
.•ited  which  a-s  yet  the  engines  have  had  no  chance  to  earn  I 

The  objections,  however,  in  some  cu.ses  are  well  founded  on  some 
tnisuccessfnl  and  costly  experiments  with  certain  t.vi>es  of  com- 
))ounds  which  were  wholly  imsuited  to  the  conditions  surrounding 
them  and  the  s»»rvices  require<l.  This  may  account  for  the  appar- 
ent lack  of  interest  in  practical  residts  obtained  fr«mi  the  n|)plica- 
tion  of   what   is  <  onceded   to   b^   an   excellent    primiple.     Notwith- 


FIG.  5. 

standins:  the  fact  that  a  great  many  roads  have  been  experiment- 
ing with  some  particular  type  of  four-cylinder  balanced  compound, 
there  has  been  very  little  written  upon  this  im|)ortant  subject  bear- 
ing on  the  relative  economy  or  efficiency  of  these  engines  in  reg- 
ular service. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  great  deal  of  significance  attache<l  lo 
the   fact   that   the  Oregon    Railroad   &   Navigation   Company,   after 

several  montlis'  trial  of  a  heavy  racific  tyi)e  balanced  compound 
in  passenger  servrce,  has  ordered  a  l(»t  of  simple  engines  of  nearly 
the  same  specifications.  '   , 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Santa  "F^.  a  road  which  operates  under 
the  most  widely  diversifiefl  (^nditions  known,  has  more  than  a 
hundred  four-cylinder  balanced  ^.■^ompounds  in  the  most  exacting 
passenger  service,  and  each  succee<ling  locomotive  order  includes 
more  of  the  latter  type. 

The  writer  believes  that  he  is  only  one  of  a  great  many  who 
would  appreciate  some  light  on  this  very  interesting  and  timely  .sub- 
ject, whether  it  be  a  general  review  and  criticism  or  simply  a  com- 
parison of  result.s  from  the  operation  of  tliese  engines  in  regular 
service. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  J.  P.  K. 

RIEGEL  VATER  TUBE  BOILER. 


7'o  the  Editor: 

Beferring  to  the  criticisms  of  the  water  tube  l)oiler  in  your  May 
iMsue.  In  view  of  the  exceptions  taken  in  the  communicatioas  lo 
the  circulating  baffling  sheet,  placed  .'50  ins.  ahead  of  the  tul)e 
sheet  of  the  boiler,  as  illustrat»Hl  in  your  Ajiril  i.ssue.  perhaps  a 
little  explanation  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  its  introduction 
would  put  more  light  on  the  subject. 

To  begin  with,  the  baffling  sheet  is  not  a  neces.sity,  nor  really 
a  part  of  this  design  in  particular.  It  was  introduced  into  the 
design  to  overcome  flue  leaknge  in  rear  tube  sheet.  There  are 
those  who  believe  flue  troubles  are  due  to  the  furnace  flames  im- 
pinging directly  against  the  flue  ends,  causing  them  to  be<-onie 
highly  heated  and  consequently  expande<l.  which,  when  quickly 
cooled  by  an  inrash  of  cold  water,  causes  a  rapid  contraction  of 
thet  firebox  ends  of  the  tulH>s  submerged  in  the  «<»ld  currents  and 
makes  them  leak.  P»y  the  introduction  of  the  extra  firebox  sur- 
fatv  in  the  new  design  the  flue  surface  can  Iw  recliiced ;  thus  be  kejit 
away  from  the  barrel ;  a  smaller  numiMM'  of  flues,  with  a  wider 
bridge.  l>eing  jusiifie<l.  The  dam  sheet  is  proposeil  to  be  used  under 
these  coiiditioiLs.  It  will  be  noted,  in  the  description  it  is  stated  "the 
neces.sary  flue  holes  in  this  dam  are  not  a  tight  fit  to  the  flues.'* 
i.  e.,  the  holes  are  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  a  motlerate  amount 
of  water  to  flow  through  all  of  the  flue  holes  between  the  flues 
and  the  sheet.  The  object  of  the  plate  being  to  baffle  or  retard 
the  cold  currents  and  keep  them  away  from  the  flue  ends  until 
they  can  become  warmed  above  the  danger  point.  With  the  water 
tub<»  arrangement  the  circulation  about  the  firebox  will  be  .so 
vigorotis  as  to  excite  all  of  the  water  to  circulation.  As  the  head 
creating  tiie  circulation  will  \to  the  upward  currents  through  the 
water  tubes,  which,  in   the  de&ign.   is  due  to  the  heat   effect   on  a 
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surface  of  538  sq.  ft.  against  tlie  balance  of  230  sg  ft.  of  firebox 
.surface,  or  approximately  a  pull  of  538  units  again«t  a  re.si.staute 
of  230  units.  This  has  a  tendency  to  draw  th<'  water  from  the 
water  legs  and  the  barrel  of  the  boiler  into  the  water  pockets. 
The  water  would  have  to  both  How  over  and  leak  through  the 
dam  .sheet.  The  forward  part  would  thus  provide  a  thermal 
storage  chamber  within   the  boiler  itjself. 

Incrustation  of  the  water  tubes  of  coui*se  depends  upon  the 
waJer  lused,  but  it  is  not  as  much  as  might  be  inferred  by  some. 
From  actual  service  records  of  engines  with  cros.s-water  tubes  on 
the  London  &  Southwestern  Railway,  P^ngland,  from  a  water, 
on  a  greater  part  of  the  system,  having  a  total  hardness  of  10 
grams  per  gallon,  yielding  a  very  heavy  deposit,  the  tubes  are  only 
rieaned  when  the  engines  come  to  the  .slioi»s  for  general  repairs 
at  intervals  of  eighteen  mouths  or  so.  In  this  time  the  mean 
depusit  does  not  exceed  1/32  in.  '.  ':,l  '-" 

The  average  life  of  a  tube  depends  upon  its  position  in  the 
group.  Those  in  the  outside  row.s  in  express  engines  built  between 
18J)!>  and  1901  have  a  life  varying  from  two  and  a  half  to  five 
years,  the  short  period  being  due  to  manufacturers'  defects  de- 
veloping. 

S.   S.  Rie(;el. 
Southern  Railway  Comjtany. 

1300  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 

Washington,  D.   C. 


DYNAMOMETER  CAR. 


C.\XAi>i.\.\  Pacific  Railway. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  recently  built  a  dyna- 
mometer car  at  the  Angus  shops  which  is  of  special  interest 
because  of  the  arrangement  for  transnfilting  force  from  the 
drawbar  to  the  hydraulic  cylinder,  and  also  because  of  the 
method  of  operating  the  recording  pen.  The  construction  of 
the  car,  except  for  the  underframing,  is  similar  to  the  stand- 
ard caboose  used  on  tliis  road.  The  center  sills  are  Klin, 
channels,  37  lbs.  per  ft.,  spaced  2C  ins.  apart.  Above  tsich 
channel  and  between  it  and  the  floor  is  a  4'/i;-in.  wooden  sill 
(j  ins.  deep.  The  intermediate  and  side  sills  are  5  by  9  ins. 
The  inside  dimensions  of  the  car  are:  length,  1!S  ft.  (J-.s  ins.; 
width.  S  ft.  (J'\  ins.  In  addition  to  the  space  10  ft.  long  at 
one  end  of  the  car,  which  contains  the  dynamotueter  table, 
there  ai'e  two  sets  of  upper  and  lower  berths,  a  kitchen,  i)an- 
try,  clothes  closet,  healer  room  and  .saloon.  The  rear  end 
of  the  car  is  equipped  with  Miner  tandem  spring  draft  rig- 
ging- '■■:>:-c:r'-\' 

The  drawbar  at  the  dynamometer  end  of  the  car, is  of  the 
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BOLLEB   BEARINGS   FOB  CRADLE. 


.STF.EL  CASTING    IN    WHICH    CBADLB    SLIDES. 
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CAST    IRON    GUIDES   OB    IIOTTOM    SLIDES. 


slandard  type,  and  is  equipped  with  an  ordinary  twin 
s|)ring  draft  rigging.  The  follower  plates  of  the  draft 
rigging  fit  between  lugs  on  a  cast  steel  cradle  easting. 
which  is  shown  in  detail  in  one  of  the  illustrations. 
The  cradle  casting  is  connected  to  the  dynamometer 
piston  rod  and  slides  in  a  heavy  steel  casting,  which 
is  securely  bolted  to  the  center  sills.  To  reduce  the 
friction  to  a  minimum  six  roller  bearings,  of  the  Suse- 
mihl  type,  are  interposed  between  the  two  eastings,  as 
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shown  on  the  general  drawing.  Cast  iron  guides,  or  bottom 
slides,  are  bolted  to  the  large  steel  casting  and  support  the 
cradle  casting  at  the  bottom.  At  the  rear  end  of  the  cradle 
lasting  is  a  heavy  loop  or  projection.  The  dynamometer  pis- 
ton rod,  4  ins.  in  diameter,  passes  through  a  4^/4-in.  hole  in 
this  projection,  and  is  held  in  place  by  a  large  collar,  to  which 
it  is  keyed  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  coupler  carrier  iron 
is  bolted  to  two  projections  at  the  other  end  of  the  cradle 
casting.  At  any  time  that  it  is  advisable  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure on  the  dynamometer  cylinder  it  is  only  necessary  to 
force  the  oil  out  of  the  rear  end  and  push  the  cradle  casting 
back  until  it  conies  in  contact  with  the  rear  end  of  the  largo 
ca.sting,  in  which  it  slides,  and  drop  into  place  the  key  which 
is  shown  projecting  above  the  platform.  The  cradle  will  then 
be  held  rigidly  and  the  draft  rigging  will  operate  the  same 
as  on  an  ordinary  car. 

The  hydraulic  cylinder  is  16  ins.  inside  diameter  and  the 
walls  are  2=;^  ins.  thick.  It  is  bolted  to  the  center  sill  by  20 
one-inch  bolts.  The  piston  and  cylinder  are  designed  for  a 
working  pressure  of  500  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  Each  end  of  the 
cylinder  is  connected  to  the  cylinders  of  the  recording  mechan- 
ism by  •%-in.  wrought  iron  pipe.  A  hand  pump  is  provided 
to  adjust  the  piston  if  it  should  get  out  of  its  central  position. 

Motion  is  transmitted  from  the  axle  to  the  paper  driving 
mechanism  by  means  of  a  worm,  which  is  clamped  to  the 
axle  and  drives  a  worm  wheel  connected  by  the  flexible  shaft 
to  a  train  of  bevel  and  spur  gears.  By  means  of  a  lever  at 
one  corner  of  the  table  the  paper  may  be  operated  at  any  one 
of  three  speeds,  6,  12,  and  GO  ins.  per  mile.  The  frame  of  the 
table  is  of  a  heavy  cast  iron  design,  making  it  very  rigid. 

The  pen  has  a  maximum  travel  of  10  ins.,  5  ins.  either  side 
of  the  center  line,  and  is  controlled  by  a  pantagraph  motion 
with  a  ratio  of  4  to  1.  For  registering  the  drawbar  tension 
ihc  pen  is  adjusted  for  10,000  lbs.  per  in.  As  these  stresses 
arc  I  he  smaller  and  more  important  ones,  the  indicator  springs 
are  placed  in  tandem,  as  shown,  so  that  with  an  ordinary 
drawbar  pull  the  pen  has  a  considerable  movement.  For  the 
buffing  strains,  which  are  ordinarily  very  much  higher,  and 
which  need  not  be  registered  so  a(<urately,  a  twin  arrange- 
ment of  indicator  sitrings  is  used,  as  shown.  This  car  was 
designed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Vaughan,  assistant 
to  the  vice-president,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Horsey,  mechanical  en- 
gineer. 


TEST  OF  THE  WESTINGHOUSE  CROSS  COMPOUND  AIR 

-     T-v     PUMP. 


R.\ii.K«»AU  Y.  M.  C.  A. — A  new  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
which  cost  $32,000,  was  opened  at  CoUinwood,  Ohio,  L.  S.  & 
M.  S.  Ry.,  on  May  1.  Mr.  W.  C.  Brown,  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines,  at  the  close  of  an  interesting  ad- 
dress at  the  opening  exercises,  made  the  following  statement: 
"The  railroad  which  annually  draws  thousands  of  young  men 
from  the  villages  and  farms  to  fill  up  its  ranks,  depleted  by 
age,  accident  and  disease,  owes  something  to  this  army  of 
young  men.  They  owe  it  to  the  men  themselves;  they  owe 
it  to  anxious,  loviug  fathers  and  mothers  baclv  in  the  homes 
from  whence  these  young  men  came;  above  all,  they  owe  it 
to  the  public  who  daily  place  in  the  care  and  custody  of  these 
men  their  lives  and  property,  to  do  everything  within  their 
power  to  make  them  the  best,  safest,  most  eflicient  men  pos- 
sible; and  in  doing  this,  in  my  opinion,  no  agency  can  be 
enlisted  so  adai)ted,  so  consecrated,  so  devoted  to  the  work, 
and  so  successful  in  the  work,  as  the  railroad  branch  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association." 


Thbee-Cylindeb  Balanced  Compouno  Locomotive. — For 
steam  locomotives  the  merits  of  a  three-cylinder  balanced  com- 
pound type,  with  one  high-pressure  inclined  cylinder  between 
the  frames  and  a  low-pressure  cylinder  at  each  side  outside 
the  frames;  having  the  high  and  low-pressure  cylinders  con- 
nected by  ordinary  pistons,  crossheads  and  main  rods  with 
the  main  driver  axles  and  wheels,  with  cranks  at  120  deg.,  and 
using  a  combined  receiver  and  Intermediate  superheater  for 
the  passage  of  the  exhaust  steam  between  the  high  and  low- 
pressure  cylinders,  should  be  investigated  for  passenger  and 
fast  freight  service. — Mr.  Muhlfeld,  New  York  Railroad  Club. 


The  continually  increasing  demands  upon  locomotive  air 
pumps  are  apparent  to  all  railroad  men  and  have  on  larger 
lo<omotives,  both  passenger  and  freight,  reached  a  stage 
where  the  pump  is  in  almost  constant  operation  with  results 
which  show  not  only  in  air-pump  failures  and  repairs,  but 
also  have  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  coal  pile.  In  the 
past,  features  connected  with  capacity,  weight  and  size  of 
air  pumps  have  been  considered  to  be  of  greater  importance 
than  economy  of  operation  and  the  improvements  have  all 
been  along  those  lines. 

Recognizing  that  the  development  of  these  devices  ha.s 
reached  a  stage  where,  while  the  previous  considerations  still 
deserve  most  careful  study,  the  matter  of  economy  of  opera- 
lion  must  also  be  included,  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company  has  recently  perfected  a  cross  compound  locomotive 
air  pump  which  uses  steam  in  compound  cylinders  connected 
to  compound  cylinders  for  the  compression  of  air.  While 
this  arrangement  doubles  the  number  of  cylinders  over  the 
previous  designs  built  by  this  company,  and  occupies  con- 
siderable more  space  as  well  as  giving  an  increase  In  weight, 
recent  careful  tests  of  the  pump  show  that  its  largely  in- 
creased economy  more  than  makes  up  for  all  of  these  disad- 
vantages. The  present  design  of  this  new  pump  uses  an  8^ 
by  12-in.  high-pressure  steam  cylinder  located  above  and  con- 
necting to  a  141/2  by  12-in.  low-pressure  air  cylinder.  The 
low-pressure  steam  cylinder,  which  is  14 '^  by  12,  connects 
to  a  9  by  12  high-pressure  air  cylinder.  The  whole  device 
is  made  as  compact  as  possible,  and  considering  its  capacity 
it  occupies  but  little  more  room  than  the  simple  pump. 

In  order  to  determine  exactly  what  this  new  design  would 
ac<omplish,  a  most  careful  test  of  it  was  made  in  comparison 
with  what  was  considered  to  be  the  most  efficient  air  pimip 
at  present  on  the  market.  This  test  was  made  under  condi- 
tions which  allowed  accurate  observations  to  be  taken  and 
gave  results  which  are  most  gratifying  from  every  stand- 
point. The  series  of  tests  made  were  all  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  efficiency  and  capacity  and  were  made  under 
several  different  conditions,  first  with  the  pimips  working 
against  a  constant  air  pressure  with  different  steam  pressures; 
second,  with  the  ))umps  workirTg  against  constantly  increasing 
air  pressure,  and  third,  with  the  pumps  working  against  an 
orifice  in  a  diaphragm  at  an  approximately  constant  pressure. 
The  table  below  gives  some  of  the  more  interesting  results 
obtained,  which  in  all  cases  are  a  large  improvement  over  the 
work  of  any  locomotive  air  pump  previously  designed.  A 
<oinplete  report  of  the  test  which  was  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motive  power  officials  pf  the  l^aUe  Shore  &  Mi<-hi- 
g;m  Southern  Railway  at  the  CoUinwood  shops  may  be  ob- 
t  lined  from  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company.  Pittsbuig, 
Pa. 

AGAINST    A    CONSTANT    AIR    rUESSIRK. 

Sloam    pro.«-ur<'     ...  ..v.'i.-.,  <:..♦;,  v  liOo  200  200  200 

•  "oiistaiit    air    prpssure    ....... ..-;'.;  HO  f:w  lOO  70 

nuraflon    of   tp-t    (min.    and    roc)..  .'>-4fi.4  4-41. S  4-07.fi  3.11 

Cubic   feot   free  air  pumped  per  min  115. 5  131  1.^1.6  168 

Stoam  per  lOOcu.  ft.  freeair — lb«.  . .  .  -21.5  lfl.7  18.6  17.7 

Volumetric    efflciemy,    per    tent....  62.1  88.2  89.7  90.7 

AUAINST    A    CONSTANTLY    I.NCRKASIMti    PRKSSURK. 

Steam    pressure     ..,,.,........  200  200  200  200 

Initial  air  pressure    .  i.i..-.i, >  .V»,  30  30  30  30 

Final    air    pressure     .........:.. I..  70  loO  130  140 

Cubl<;    feet    free    air    pumped. .  ...;v  98.9  173.1  247.3  272- 

Weight   of  steam  -used,    lb- ' . .. ,  21  36.3  51.8  57.5 

Time  (min.  and  sec.) 0-39.8  1-12.4  1-47.6  1-59.2 

Per    100    cu.    ft.    F.    A.    from    initial 

to  final  pre-ssure.  Time,  sec.  .  40.2  41.8  43.5  43.8 
Per   100    cu.    ft.   F.    A.    from   initial 

to  final   pressure.     Steam,    lbs.  .  21.2  20.9  20.9  21:1 

The  pump  also  held  an  average  pressure  of  119  lbs.,  with 
200  lbs.  steam  pressure,  against  a  17/64-in.  orifice  for  2  min- 
utes, using  25.6  lbs.  of  steam  per  minute. 

In  the  temperature  test  It  held  a  pressure  of  100  lbs.  for 
20  minutes,  giving  temperatures  at  the  pump  discharge  grad- 
ually Increasing  from  340  degs.  at  the  start  to  505  at  the 
finish,  and  in  the  reservoir  of  210  degs.  at  the  start  and  280 
at  the  finish.  ^  :':;;•• 'i' 
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THE  TAYLOR  NEWBOLD  SAW. 


The  Taylor-Newbold  saw  has  been  developed  during  the 
past  few  years  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  high-speed  metal 
saw  with  a  maximum  cutting  strength  and  a  maximum  re- 
sistance to  ai>rasion.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  illustrations, 
il  consists  of  a  heavy  steel  disc  fitted  at  the  periphery  with 
a  number  of  high-speed  tools  similar  in  shai)e  to  those  used 
on  a  planer  or  lathe.  It  is  thus  possible  to  use  a  compaiative- 
ly  heavy  feed,  and  the  chips  resenil)le  those  predu'e.i 
by  a  machine  tool  rather  than  the  fine  cuttings  or 
dust  produced  by  the  ordinary  type  of  metal  saw. 
Tlie  total  amount  <»f  jiowcr  rorpiired  to  cut  through  a 
i;iven  piece  of  material  is  thus  reduced,  and  there  i.« 
veiy  much  less  tendency  to  wear  the  teeth.  The 
>;iw    is    specially    valuable    for    cutting    castings,    as 


A    i:i{<>KK.\     KMil.  mi    loom. 

the  depth  of  the  Cut  is  such  that  the  teetli  gel  under  the  scale 
or  the  hard  surfa«e,  and  are  not  ground  away  l)y  the  grit  or 
sand,  as  is  the  case  wlien  a  finer  feed  is  used.  The  inserted 
teeth  are  so  designed  that  they  may  be  broken  repeatedly 
without  damage  to  the  saw  disc,  and  a  broken  tooth  can  be 
replaced  easily  and  quickly  \vltl«)\it  i-emuving  the  blade  from 
the  machine. 

The  steel  disc  is  somewhat  thicker  than  an  Oi"dinary  saw 
blade,  and  has  an  even  number  of  jioekets  milled  about  the 
ciivumfereiKe.  These  pockets  are  luovlded  with  tongues  to 
bold  the  inserted  teeth  laterally,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  pock- 
ets are  very  accurately  milled  to  the  s;ime  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  saw.     The  teeth  consist  of  U-shaped  holders,  in 


which  the  cutters  are  inserted  and  held  by  casting  type  metal 
about  them  in  such  a  way  that  each  cutter  has  a  solid  steel 
bearing  behind  it,  while  the  space  in  front,  which  is  subject- 
ed to  the  least  pressure,  is  filled  with  the  soft  metal.  The 
holders  are  provided  with  set  screws,  by  which  the  height  of 
the  cutters  may  be  adjusted.  At  the  back  of  each  holder  a 
wedge  is  driven  to  hold  it  securely  in  place.  The  teeth  are 
alternately  broad  and  narrow,  the  narrower  teeth  being  set 
out  further  than  the  wide  ones,  so  as  to  divide  the  cutting 


3 

tirriNt.    A    UKAVV    KISKR    O.N     A    STEEL    CASTIXG. 

about  evenly  between  the  two  sets. 

A  special  gauge  is  provided,  by  which  the  teeth  can  be  ad- 
ju.'^ted  to  a  uniform  height  ready  for  insertion  in  the  saw,  and 
when  a  change  of  teeth  is  necessary  the  time  required  will 
be  simply  that  necessary  for  knocking  out  the  wedges,  remov- 
ing the  old  teeth  and  inserting  the  new  ones.  It  is  thus  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  saw  in  practically  continuous  service.  The 
cutters  are  of  unusual  depth  and  strength,  have  sufficient 
metal  to  provide  for  a  large  number  of  grindings,  and  are 
made  of  the  best  grade  of  high-speed  steel  treated  by  the 
Taylor-White  process.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  two 
pieces  of  metal  between  the  cutter  and  the  blade,  so  that  the 
breaking  of  the  cutter  will  not  destroy  the  blade.  The  cutter 
simply  mashes  the  soft  holder,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  illus- 
trations. The  set  screw  in  the  base  of  the  holder  is  made  of 
hard  brass  or  bronze,  which  will  also  crush,  thus  relieving  the 
blade  from  pressure  in  a  radial  direction.  When  a  cutter  is 
broken  the  holder  is  immediately  removed  and  a  new  cutter 
inserted  with   very  little  delay. 

An  instance  is  recorded  of  a  40-in.  saw  of  this  type  which 
ran  continuously  cutting  steel  castings  for  three  months  with- 


TUE  TAyLOB-NEWBOLD   SAW. 


ONE   OF    THE    TOOLS    AND   WEDOE. 

cut  regrinding.  Such  usage  is  not  to  be  advocated,  as  better 
re.sults  may  be  obtained  if  the  saws  are  ground  regularly, 
but  it  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  capacity  and  dura- 
bility of  the  saw.  The  very  heavy  cutting  pressure  upon  each 
tooth  requires  special  precautions  for  holding  the  work.  Un- 
less this  is  done,  the  work  will  slip  and  the  saw  will  buckle. 
These  saws  were  first  developed  for  cutting  armor  plate  at 
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llif  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  They  are  used 
quite  largely  in  steel  foundries,  forging  sho|)s,  structural 
works  and  rail  mills.  The  writer  recently  saw  one  cutting 
off  the  ends  of  cast  iron  driving  box  shoes  in  a  large  railroad 
.shop,  and  was  advised  that  they  would  easily  cut  off  consid- 
erably more  than  1.50  of  these  without  resharpening.  The  saw 
which  was  formerly  used  was  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  after 
cutting  off  four  shoes  required  regrinding.  A  si)ecial  attach- 
ment is  made  for  grinding  the  teeth  accurately,  which  may 
be  used  with  any  wet  emery  grinder,  or  a  grinder  designed 
especially  for  this  work  is  made  by  the  Tabor  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Philadeli)hia,  manufacturers  of  the  Taylor-New- 
bold  saw. 


50  TON  HART  CONVIRTIBLE  CAR. 


MEcnAMCAr,  Stokehs  for  I^x-omotives. — There  is  a  great 
deal  of  benefit  to  be  derived  from  their  use.  The  fire  is  car- 
ried more  uniformly  all  over  the  grate,  better  than  can  be 
maintained  by  hand  firing;  the  contraction  and  expansion  is 
less  on  the  side  sheets  and  flues,  for  the  fire  is  bright  all 
over  the  grat€  at  all  times  and  there  is  no  air  going  into  the 
firebox  through  the  door,  which  I  consider  a  great  benefit. 
Engines  have  been  run  900  miles  without  cleaning  their  fire, 
which  could  not  have  been  done  with  hand  firing. — Mr.  John 
W.  Cool,  Central  Railway  Club. 


BxvnuoKE  &  Oiiio  Railbuau. 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  recently  rp<eivcd  an 
order  of  250  of  the  standard  steel  undenfranie  50-ton  Hart 
convertible  cars  designed  and  built  by  the  Rodgers  Ballast 
Car  Company. 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  these  cars  are  con- 
vertible from  a  plain  gondola  to  a  center  or  side  dump  ballast 
car,  being  so  constructed  that  the  conversion  from  one  to  the 
other  can  be  made  in  a  short  time,  without  the  use  of  special 
tools,  by  unskilled  labor. 

The  underframe  is  of  heavy  steel  construction,  the  four 
^ills  being  of  the  built  up  girder  type,  the  two  immfniiatp 
ones  in  I  section  and  the  side  .sills  in  channoi  section,  both 
having  a  deep  web  at  the  centei-  and  being  securely  tied 
together  with  plates  and  angles  at  different  i>oints.  The 
space  between  the  two  immediate  sills,  between  the  bolster?;, 
contains  no  longitudinal  sills  and  is  taken  up  by  the  hopper 
bottom,  which  remains  permanently  in  place.  The  cross  ties 
between  the  immediate  sills,  however,  are  carried  across 
the  hopper  opening,  as  is  shown  in  the  view  of  the  car  as 
arranged  for  center  dumping.     The  superstructure  of  the  car 
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oiv  it'-i*UiiU;r  cvjr'  lai  Up.      I ;    i -^  thus  jiossihle  to  use  a  rouipaiaiivr- 
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I  •    'tM;?'liaTit\^rii'i*';u:«'. ::infi  !tr<  noi    liroiitirl   aw^ty   hy    llic^Ktll    or 
•ini.  OS    Is  itiV  i;i»sVv-\yivciy  .%  <V'l'n*    IV^t't)   is    iisrih      'rjic    iiisiTl«'<l 
■  •  iji;.  ;ii:»»   sO   itosluiitjij  :iU;«l.  iti<  y    iiuiy'   t»«-    liroKcn    npiaii  lly 
\vjrhJint.V  ^feJiiia;  ■     N.    itiOi  s«Mv^<iiArv  hroken    loolii   «aii    l»" 

r»'lVIa.<V-i|'t'n}nly  .«ud  .i«jn^^i^^^^  wiilHrm  riMnoviiig  tho  blatlc  fiom 
!'bo  UKn-h£iU'.  VV  . 

Till' >'»c*r.l    I.    •  Hiiiit\\hai    iliirhoi*   Miau   aii    ordinary   haw 

Mad'.  m>ii   li;'  vi'H' itninbi  r  ot  [UM-ki't-*  inillfd  alioni    llu- 

«-:»r*^»M  !  ;r(w-Kf»ts  are  pnn'i'lt'd  with   tonsues  to 

licMrt  t.lj.v  iii.M.vi«>(.l  ijA'^h  latf-raMy,  and  thf  Iwnionis  of  ihi>  poclx- 
rTi*  ar«'>  vynv  aif'innV'^iy  H.'|U<'i|  to  \ho  <aiiji'  dt-taiu*'  from  ili» 
^••'Mfc'r- of.  ih«'  fijnv.     Tin-  ?<•«'! hrotisrsl   of  r-sha|M'rt  hold'-rs.   in 
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wliirli  liir  cntlors  are  insertrd  and  hold  hy  casting  type  metal 
about,  tln'in  in  sn<li  a  way  that  each  ruttor  has  a  solid  .steel 
bearing  i)eliiu<I  it,  while  the  sjiace  in  front,  which  is  siibjet-t- 
rd  to  the  least  jiressure,  is  filled  with  the  soft  metal.  The 
holders  are  i»rovide«i  wiili  set  .si-rews,  by  whi<"h  the  height  of 
ilie  (iilt«M-s  may  be  adjusted.  At  the  ba<'k  of  earh  holder  a 
wed.i;!  is  driven  to"  hold  it  securely  in  place.  The  teeth  are 
alNinaiel.v  iiroa<l  and  narrow,  the  narrower  teeth  being  set 
out    further   Ihaii    the   wide   ones,  so  as   to  divide  the  cutting 


I  I    I  r^^^,    A     lltAX  V     IJISKK    o\     A     s  I  KKI.   \  AS  I  1  .N(.. 

•about  even  I.N   lili  ween  ilie  twp.sels. 

A  special  ganuc  is  provided,  by  which  the  teeth  can  be  ad 
jiislcd  to  a  iiiiiform  height  ready  for  inseition  in  the  saw,  and 
when  a  <»lian,i;c  of  lecih  i.-  necessary  the  time  recpjired  will 
be  simply  that  neccs5«ar.>  for  UnocKing  out  the  wedges,  reinov 
ing  the  old  leeib  anil  inserting  the  new  ones.  It  is  thus  )>os- 
sible  to  keep  the  saw  in  practically  continuous  service.  The 
I  utters  are  of  iinUsual  depth  and  sirengin,  have  sufficient 
metal  to  jirovide  for  a  large  number  of  gritidings,  and  are 
made  of  the  best  grade  <d"  highspeed  steel  treated  by  the 
Ta.v  Jor-Whiie  jU'oces.s.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  two 
jd<'et>s  of  iiieial  between  ibe  (litter  and  the  blade,  so  that  the 
bieaking  «f  I  he  xtiiicr"  will  iioi  destroy  the  blade.  The  cnttei 
--imply  mashes  the  soft  hobier,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  illiis- 
iiations.  The  set  sere\|-  in  the  base  of  the  holder  is  made  of 
bard  brass  or  broii/.e.  which  will  also  crush,  thus  relieving  the 
l)Iai|»  fi<jni  pressure  in  a  radial  direction.  When  a  fuller  is 
br^dvcii  ihe  bolder  is  itmindiaiel.v  removed  and  a  new  cutter 
inserK'd    with    very    little  dela.v.  .•;:'.-/• 

.\n   instance  is  recorded   of  a  4b  in.  siiw  of  tliis  type  whlifh 
laii  •  mil  iiniiiiisly  iiitiing  slee)  castings  Cor  three  months  W'itli- 


)  111      I  \  i  1  OK  .NKWi;<i|.l)    .SAW. 


OM     111       Mil.     I  OKI.'.,    AMI    Wi^.lM,!.. 

(lit  regrijidiiig.  Sin  b  usage  is  not  to.be  advtMated.  as  belter 
results  may  be  obtained  if  the  saws  are  grodnrj  regularly, 
but  it  will  .serve  to  givt>  some  idea  of  the  ca|iaciiy  and  dura 
bility  of  the  saw.  The  \ery  heavy  cutting  iiressiire  ujion  each 
tooth  requires  special  precautious  for  holding  the  work.  lT|i"- 
Icss  this  is  done,  the  work  will  slip  and  the  saw  will  buekle. 
These  saws  were  fust  developed  for  cutting  armor  jilatc  at 
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■.    Siv  ;;^'v^/;.;  ^•.''•-  •     l(to.n(M>-r:ii.  iiAur  i'<>Nvi;RriBi.ii; 

iIh-  |il;iiii  til  iIm'  l?(ilil<  lit'iH  SUh'I  Cotupaiiy.  They  i»re  u.so<l 
ipiii;'  liiiu('l>  in  >H'cl  t(ininli  ics.  l"«ii-^hi.!r  shops,  sVfmtiinil 
works  :m«l  i;iil  mills.  T!n'  \\rii«  r  n><<iuly  saw  o»c  ciiilini; 
ntl  till'  ••lids  itt  ra.st  iron  driving;  liox  slinoti  iii  a  lar?;o  railroad 
shop,  and  was  advised  1)1, it  ihoy  would  ipijsriy  cut  off  I'onsid- 
rraitls-  nior«'  than  l.'.n  of  iIh'sc  without  rpshaVponin?:.  The  sjjw 
which  was  formerly  used  was  of  tlio  ordinary  type.  an<i  aflor 
'iiiiiiif;  «)1T  four  shoos  leipii  red  lom  inding.  A  spotial  altach- 
iiKiit  is  mailf  for  urindiuj;  tho  tooth  mMMiratrly/whu'h  may 
1)1'  iisod  with  any  wot  omory  Krimleri  or  a  jri'indoi*  vipsijinod 
•  spoiiaiiy  for  this  work  is  niado  by  tho  Tahor  Maniifa<tniiiii: 
Comiiany    of    I'iiiladolphia,   luannfacturiMs   ot.tln-  Tayloi-.Nc.w- 

llOJlj      saw.  KN'^'   ;^^    .     "vV-.     ;V  ';   'V^'^V:';'  Vv  — /    -7 

.Mit  I! AMCAi,  SioKKijs  foR  fx»<"<»M«»rn Ks.-  Thoiv  is  a  |;rrjt1 
deal  of  hcnofif  to  l)o  dcrivoil  from  tfirir  iiso.  Tho  firo  is  iar- 
riod  morn  uniformly  all  cnor  tho  sralo,  tM*ttor  than  can  ho 
maintaiiH'd  by  hand  liririR;  tho  contraofion  and  oxpansion  Is 
loss  on  tho  sido  slioots  and  finos,  for  tho  firo  is  hrisht  all 
ctvor  tho  jxra to  at  all  tinios  and  thoro  is  no  air  .i;oins  into  the 
lireltox  through  tho  door.  whi<h  1  consiaer  a  :,'roat  benefit. 
i:ii;;inos  havo  I>coh  run  fMut  milos  without  olo^iniim  tlieip  (ire. 
whicli  ccMild  not  have  boon  don»>  with  hand  f\r\n^.— Mr., ^ofiu 
H'.  Cool.  Ventral  Raihvay  Clnh. 


<'AR.— tlAITlMoitK  &   «U1U  KAH;lt«i;\l>. 

-  ■         -  - '  •.  J,    . :     ^ 

50  TON  HART  CGNVl  RTiBl.h  CAR. 


BaI.TIMOBK   <fe    OllKi    U.>U.U<*AI». 


ttic   IJaHim^v  fc.  Oliitj    kailroiid    li 
order  of   250  of   ilio   stan*laid  j<t<*pl  Miiidoiyniiue    -.u  jphM;! 
convertible  <-ars   dosisnod   iihrf   butlt  hy   the  K««li;ers   J)all;r 
Cur  Company.'  -  ;'   :         /  V         ;:       :    .    ^ 

A.s   hiay    bo  soon    in   llio   illtrstr«ti«>u,:  il»o.>*»'  iar?   aii     •• 
vertiblo  from  a  plain  ??ondola  to  a  <*e«j«»r  ov>i!il<'  <lViinp  bail.i 
ear,  l)oiri«  so  <onstrneied  thaj   <J»e;:«-»Hivorsi«in  fr»>nj  Oive  10  the 
other  can  be  nia<b'  in  a  .sh<irl' .ihiw?',  withoiit  iIm    nsc  .of-.^siMH-ufl 
tools,  by  unskilled  labor.  .:;';:■;;'::  C:'-''-' 

TlH>    undorframe    is  .of   liiPHVir  st<«ji  i'onstr'ueillon.    rb<     t.   .■ 
sill.s  boing  -  of  <he   buiil    tiji   sirilor .  ty^jp;  iho   two  1intit<'t]i;i 
ones  in   1   socflon  andMie  .sidf  sflls  iu  ^-haniw-r  s(p<<i<m.  both 
having    a    deep    web.  at.  Uio  e-cnter    anH,  Ix'inj!;    soeui-el.v    ti<?«l 
tosofher    with    plates    and    anjitos    at    (Uflferoht    |V»ints.   ;  'ny 
spaee  botwoon  the  two  iTiimefliatr  skills.  bPlivwij   th*  boIs<<^  > 
contains  no  longitudinal  sills  anil   is  taken,,  liji  J»v'  \\w  tiopi"  ' 
lM)itom.  whi<h   remains  i>ormanenily  in-.pla»-e.  :  Tbo  cvo^     •; 
beiweeu     the     im  mod  iaio    .sills,    h«twOvi:r,    are    (•arrj'd 
tho  hopper  oponins,  aV!  u;  Rh^tvft  1n>l^^  vir'w  ftf/i^     . 
arranged  for  center  dumping.     The' fStijkM-slriivl urn  oC  ttietin 
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is  of  wood,  the  sides  consisting  of  large  posts  and  a  heavy 
rail  along  the  top  of  the  posts,  fastened  to  the  steel  side  sills 
in  a  secure  manner.  The  space  between  the  posts  is  filled 
with  the  doors,  which  are  hinged  at  the  top  and  swing  in 
flush  with  the  top  of  the  floor.  These  doors  are  securely 
fastened  when  closed  by  a  simple  design  of  lock,  clearly 
shown  in  the  side  elevation.  When  the  car  is  to  be  used  as 
a  side  dump  car  the  doors  can  be  quickly  and  easily  unlocked 
and  swing  outward  on  both  sides. 

When  the  car  Is  to  be  used  as  an  ordinary  gondola  the 
removable  ends  are  placed  in  their  position  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  car;  the  bottom  extension  of  the  posts  fitting  into 
cast  iron  sockets  set  flush  with  the  floor,  and  the  top  being 
secured  by  a  tie  rod  through  the  side  rails  and  the  posts  of 
the  end  door.  The  hopper  in  the  center  is  covered  by  the 
swinging  sections  of  the  floor,  and  the  car  is,  in  fact,  as  well 
as  in  name,  a  gondola  car.  When  it  is  desired  to  use  it  as  a 
center  dump  car  the  ends  are  moved  forward  to  a  point  just 
ahead  of  the  bolster;  the  swinging  sections  of  the  floor  over 
the  hopper  are  swung  upward  against  the  sides,  there  being 


a  recess  arranged  so  that  they  form  a  continuous  surface  with 
the  sides  and  down  into  the  hopper.  The  dumping  is  regu- 
lated by  one  operator  by  a  lever  at  the  end  of  the  car  which 
IH'iniits  him  to  either  completely  release  the  doors  dumping 
the  whole  load  at  once,  or  partially  opening  them  so  that  the 
material  can  be  discharged  gradually.  The  car  as  arranged 
in  this  manner  will  carry  1,200|  cu.  ft.  or  110,000  lbs.  of  bal; 
lasting  material,  and  will  entirely  clear  itself  of  the  load 
when  the  hopper  doors  are  opened. 

When  it  is  desired  to  use  the  car  with  an  unloader  or  as  a 
side  dump  car  the  ends  are  removed  entirely  and  the  swing- 
ing section  of  the  floor  is  swung  down  over  the  hopper.  The 
permanent  aprons  at  the  end  of  the  car  are  swung  out  over 
the  ends  of  the  adjoining  car,  thus  forming  a  continuous 
platform  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  train,  allowing 
material  to  be  ploughed  to  either  one  or  both  sides.  As  a 
side  dump  construction  car  the  capacity  is  60  cu.  yds.  of 
material.  As  a  gondola  car  it  has  an  inside  length  of  40  ft. 
and  a  width  of  8  ft.  8  ins.,  and  will  carry  1.600  cu.  ft.  The 
average  weight  of  a  car  of  this  type  is  about  45,000  lbs. 


TURNING  BRASS  ECCENTRIC    STRAP  LINERS. 


ed   for  information  to  Mr. 
the  shops. 


M.   D.  Franey,  superintendent  of 


The  illustration  shows  the  method  of  turning  brass  eccen- 
tric strap  liners  on  a  heavy  Pond  lathe  at  the  Collinwood 
shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Rallw^ay.  The 
liner  is  of  a  T  section  and  is  held  on  a  cast-iron  chuck  with 
steps  to  take  the  various  diameters  and  with  corresponding 
steps  on  the  lower  or  arbor  portion  of  the  chuck  to  receive 
the  slotted  clamps.  The  ring  or  liner  is  held  to  the  chuck  by 
four  studs  and  clamps,  the  setting  of  which  is  expedited  by 
the  use  of  a  ratchet  wrench.  Four  sets  of  tools  are  held  in 
the  .square  turret,  as  shown.  The  first  operation  consists  in 
roughing  off  the   two   diaineter.s,   i.e.,  the   tongue   and    the   two 


TURMXCi     BRAS.S     ECCENTUIC     STKM'    I.fNKRS. 

sides.  After  the  tools  are  properly  adjusted  a  line  is  scribed 
on  the  lathe  carriage  and  the  operator  is  thus  able  to  make 
his  various  adjustments  for  both  the  finishing  and  the  rough- 
ing cuts  without  the  use  of  calipers.  The  three  tools  in  each 
.set  make  it  necessary  for  the  carriage  to  travel  a  distance 
only  one-third  the  width  of  the  liner.  After  the  two  diame- 
ters of  the  liner  are  roughed  off  the  sides  of  the  tongue  are 
roughed  out;  for  the  third  oi)eration  the  liner  is  turned  to 
the  proper  diameter,  and  in  the  fourth  and  last  operation  the 
tongue  is  finished  to  the  proper  width.  This  tool  has  effected 
a  saving  of  80  per  cent,  over  former  methods.     We  are  indebt- 


BURLINGTON  ASSOCIATION  OF  OPERATING  OFFICERS 


On  a  large  railroad  system  the  importance  of  periodically 
(ailing  together  the  various  officers  of  the  operating  depart- 
ments to  discuss  the  problems  pertaining  to  their  work  can- 
not be  overestimated,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  Is  not  more 
generally  done.  This  is  true  if  the  officers  of  each  department" 
niret  by  themselves,  or  more  especially,  if  the  officers  of  all 
the  departments  meet  together  and  discuss  problems  which 
arc  common  to  all.  A  general  organization  such  as  the  lat- 
ter, and  known  as  the  Burlington  Association  of 
Operating  Officers,  has  been  in  existence  on  the  Chi- 
<  ago,  r^urlington  &  Quincy  Railway  for  some  time, 
i-nd  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  department  organization 
•^nrnicd  20  years  ago.  On  March  10th,  1886,  the  mas- 
1  'r  mechanics  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
and  System  Lines  met  at  Aurora,  111.,  and  organized 
;i  master  mechanics'  association  with  a  membership 
of  15  to  20.  Mr.  O.  W.  Rhodes,  then  superintendent 
rf  motive  power,  was  elected  chairman,  and  served 
ill  that  capacity  until  1903.  The  meetings  were  held 
semi-annually  until  1898,  and  Since  then  annually. 
The  object  of  the  organization  was  the  discussion  of 
questions  of  mechanical  detail  and  the  establishing 
rf  standards  and  practices  pertaining  to  the  motive 
power   department. 

From  the  very  first  the  members  took  a  consider- 
al)le  interest  in  the  meetings,  as  did  also  a  number 
of  the  other  officials.  In  November,  1890,  the  super- 
intendents first  met  in  joint  session  with  the  master 
mechanics,  anAthey  also  organized  a  superintendents' 
association.  From  that  time  until  1902  meetings  were 
held  jointly  and  separately  by  both  these  associations. 
In  March.  1003,  the  two  asso<iations  were  consoli- 
dated, and  the  Burlington  Association  of  Operating 
Officers  was  organized  with  a  regular  constitution  and 
by-laws.  The  officers  of  this  association  consist  of  a 
chairman,  a  first  and  second  vice-chairman  and  a 
secretary,  who  perform  the  duties  usually  devolving  upon 
such  officers.  The  executive  committee  Is  composed  of  the 
cliairman.  and  the  vice-chairmen  of  the  association,  together 
with  the  general  managers  of  the  Lines  East  and  West 
or  representatives  annually  appointed  by  them.  This  com- 
mittee selects  the  subjects  which  appear  to  be  of  more 
general  Interest  from  those  which  the  members  have  been 
Invited  to  hand  in,  and  the  members  are  notified  by  a 
printed  program  of  all  new  subjects  Introduced  for  discussion 
at  least  three  weeks  prior  to  the  time  of  meeting.  They  de- 
cide on  the  time  and  place  of  all  meetings,  and  have  general 
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charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  association. 

Altogether  38  meetings  have  been  held,  and  IG  different 
points  on  the  line  have  been  visited,  among  them  Chicago, 
Aurora,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St,  Louis,  Denver,  St.  Paul  and 
others. 

A  regular  order  of  business  is  followed  at  the  meetings,  and 
iliey  are  conducted  in  about  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
Master  Car  Builders'  and  American  Railway  Master  Mechan- 
ics' Associations.  Fifteen  membeis,  including  the  chairman, 
cousiitute  a  quorum  for  the  traudaction  of  business.  The 
membership  of  the  association  consist  sot-ttie~general  officers 
of  the  system  and  the  following  r^resentatives  from  the 
Lines  East  and  West.  General  managers,  general  superintend- 
ents, assistant  general  superintendents,  superintendents  of 
divisions  and  terminals,  assistant  superintendents  of 
divisions  and  terminals,  chief  engineers,  engineer  Lines  East 
and   West,  engineers  maintenanc-e  of  way,  superintendents  of 


i  ^zi::i';:^r^h^?^&'T^: 


Section  .\B 
TKI.KSCOPIC   PNEUMATIC  JACK. — L.    S.   &   M.    S.   RV. 

motive  power,  mechanical  engineers,  engineers  of  tests,  su- 
perintendents of  shops,  master  mechanics  of  divisions  and 
terminals,  assistant  master  mechanics  of  divisions  and  ter- 
minals, general  piece  work  inspectors,  mechanical  inspectors, 
inspectors  of  transportation,  supply  agents  and  auditors.  Offi- 
cials of  the  various  departments  not  eligible  for  membership 
may  be  present  at  any  meetings  of  the  association  upon  in- 


vitation of  the  head  of  their  department  or  of  the  executive 
committee,  but  do  not  take  part  in  the  proceedings  unless 
invited  by  the  chairman.  The  association  has  an  active  mem- 
bership  of  about  ninety  at  the  present  time. 

Committees  for  the  investigation  of  special  subjects  ordered 
by  the  association  are  appointed  by  the  chairman,  and  serve 
until  discharged  by  action  of  the  association.  There  are  also 
several  standing  committees,  such  as  motive  power  statistics, 
motive  power  standards,  train  rules,  permanent  way,  blanks, 
etc. 

WHAT    HAS    BEEX    ACCOM PI.ISUKO. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  association  in  ISSCJ  something 
over  one  tliousand  subjects  have  been  considered.  Nearly  tiu 
per  cent,  of  these  have  been  submitted  to  ihe  nianagtuient. 
approved  and  made  the  standard  |>iactic-e  of  the  read. 

From  a  mechanical  standpoint  the  asscK-iatiou  has  t>e«n  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  ;>.  great  many  standaids  relating 
to  rolling  stock  and  other  equipment  of  the  road:  it  has 
■ftended  to  diffuse  much  information  concerning  new  practice 
and  ways  of  doing  work  between  the  different  shops,  thereby 
icduting  I'ae  cost.  It  has  created  a  lively  interest  and  rivalry 
between  the  different  divisions  in  the  matter  of  economy  and 
workmanship.  One  of  the  special  aims  of  the  association  has 
been  the  co-operation  of  the  different  departments,  the  bring 
Ing  together  of  superintendents,  master  mechanics  and  others 
and  interesting  them  in  each  other's  work  through  the  dis 
eussion  of  subjects  of  mutual  interest,  such  as  the  mainten- 
ance of  permanent  way,  structures  of  all  kinds,  operation  of 
trains,  handling  of  freight,  etc.,  which  are  of  interest  to  mas- 
ter mechanics  and  superintendents  alike.  A  concluding 
thought  may  well  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  former 
member.  "I  have  very  great  faith  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
workings  of  this  joint  association.  I  l>elieve  that  in  years  to 
come  the  progress  of  the  Burlington  road  will  be  written  in 
the  minutes  of  this  association;  the  progress  in  economics; 
progress  in  improved  methods;  progress  in  all  material  things 
will  be  written  in  the  minutes  of  these  meetings."  We  are 
indebted  for  this  information  to  Mr.  S.  D.  Brown,  secretary 
of  the  association. 


TELESCOPIC  PNEUMATIC  JACK  FOR  DRIVING   WHEEL 

DROP  PITS. 


Ths  I^ke  Shore  &  .Michigan  Southern  Railway  has  recently 
found  it  necessary  to  redesign  its  telescopic  pneumatic  jack 
used  in  connection  with  the  driving  wheel  drop  pits  iu  tl»e 
roundhouses.  Upon  the  advent  of  the  heavy  Class  J  41 
Prairie  type  engines  the  jacks  formerly  used  proved  unsatis- 
factory, for  the  reason  that  the  excessive  weight  of  the  wheels 
and  axles  (the  weight  of  a  pair  of  main  drivers  complete,  in- 
cluding the  centers,  tires,  axles,  crank  pins,  driving  boxes  and 
eccentrics,  is  over  13,000  lbs.),  and  the  height  to  which  it  Is 
necessary  to  extend  the  jack  (79-in.  wheels),  were  such  that 
unless  it  was  placed  exactly  under  the  center  of  the  axle  the 
jack  would  become  cocked  in  such  a  way  as  to  lock  it.  When 
it  gave  way  the  force  of  the  blow  would  break  the  cylinders 
and  endanger   the  operator.  / 

To  overcome  this  the  design  was  changed,  with  satisfactory 
results,  to  that  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  length  of  the 
bearings  of  the  piston  rod,  piston  and  the  two  cylinders  were 
increased  considerably,  so  that  when  the  jack  was  extended 
to  its  full  height  there  would  be  no  opportunity  of  its  bind- 
ing and  sticking.  The  diameter  of  the  inner  cylinder  was  in- 
creased from  15  to  16  inches  and  of  the  outer  one  from  17>-_. 
to  19  ins.  The  various  parts  were  strengthened,  and  the  outer 
cylinder  was  ribbed,  as  shown.  These  jacks  are  supported 
by  3  by  3-in.  wrought  iron  bars,  which  have  journals  at  each 
end  for  18-in.  wheels  equipped  with  roller  bearings.  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Kendig,  mechanical  engint^r,  for  draw- 
ings and  information. 


Removing  a  Rusted  Scbew.— Apply  a  red-hot  iron  to  the  top 
so  as  to  heat  it  and  immediately  use  screw-driver.— Aw enc<i /J 
Machinist. 
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UE.ME.VT   tOUB-lIEAn    MILLING    MACHINE. 


FOUR-HEAD  MILLING  MACHINE. 


During  the  past  few  years  the  planer  and  vertical  types  of 
milling  machines  have  rapidly  come  into  general  use  in  our 
railroad  shops  and  are  giving  very  satisfactory  results.  In- 
teresting examples  of  work  done  hy  these  two  classes  of  ma- 
chines will  be  found  on  pages  14,  :)2,  17G,  228,  40G'  409  and 
449  of  our  1905  volume,  and  on  page  2(J  of  our  January,  190G, 
issue.  The  heavy  milling  machine  is  far  su|»erlor  to  the 
planer  for  certain  classes  of  work.  In  machining  locomotive 
guides,  for  instance,  where  a  good  finish  is  desired,  a  roughing 
and  a  finishing  cut  are  required  on  a  planer,  while  only  one 
cut  is  necessary  with  the  milling  nuuhine  and  a  better  fini.sh 
is  obtained.  By  the  use  of  gang  cutters  several  surfaces  may 
be  machined  at  one- time  op  the  milling  machine. 

A  combination  of  these  two  types,  known  as  the  four-head 
milling  machine,  and  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, ha.s  all  the  advantages  of  the  planer  type  miller  and  a 
number  of  ihe  a«l vantages  of  the  vertical  type  machine,  and 
should  prove  invaluable  for  use  in  the  larger  railroad  shops, 
at  least.  An  interesting  description  of  the  milling  of  locomo- 
tive side  rods  on  a  machine  of  this  type,  where  all  four  cut- 
lers are  used  at  the  .same  time,  will  be  found  on  page  24  of 
our  January,  190C,  issue. 

The  variety  of  ways  In  which  the  various  spindles  may  be 
used  is  almost  endless.  In  milling  castings  the  vertical  spin- 
riles  can  be  used  to  reach  down  and  finish  bosses,  which  are 
difficult  to  get  at.  at  the  same  time  that  the  horizontal  spl^j- 
dles  are  machining  the  sides  of  the  piece.  The  two  horizontal 
spindles  may  be  used  for  driving  an  arbor  on  which  gang 
C4itters  are  placed.  One  of  the  vertical  spindles  can  be  used 
to  finish  the  end  of  a  piece  at  one  setting,  the  head   being 


fed  along  the  crossrail. 

The  machine  illustrated  is  intended  for  work  36  ins.  wide 
and  3C  ins.  high.  The  width  between  uprights  is  43  ins.  The 
table  is  35  Ins.  wide  and  8  ft.  long,  but  the  machine  can  be 
built  to  mill  any  desired  length.  The  horizontal  spindles 
have   eight   speeds,   a  maximum    diameter   of   8    ins.,   and    a 


INTERLOCKING    MILLING    CITTTERS. 

traverse  of  10  ins.  The  maximum  distance  from  the  center 
of  the  horizontal  spindles  to  the  table  is  30 Vj  ins.,  minimum 
4  ins.  The  maximum  distance  between  the  ends  of  the  hori- 
zontal spindles  is  43  ins.  The  maximum  diameter  of  the  ver- 
tical spindles  is  6  ins.;  traverse,  8  ins.;  number  of  speeds, 
sixteen.  The  maximum  distance  from  the  ends  of  the  ver- 
tical spindles  to  the  table  is  42  ins.,  minimum  8  ins.  This 
machine  is  made  at  the  Bement  works  of  the  Niles-Bement 
Pond   Company. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  an  interlocking  milling  cutter 
made  by  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company,  which  may  be  used 
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Rinr.EWAY    HEAVY    90-1 X.    DRIVING    WIIRET.    I.ATIIE. 


for  the  channeling  of  locomotive  rods,  or  for  similar  work 
where  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  given  width  of  groove  and 
maintain  a  constant  width  of  cut.  The  cutters  are  made  in 
halves,  the  teeth  of  one-half  interlocking  with  the  other  half. 
As  the  cutters  are  ground,  washers  can  be  placed  between  the 
two  halves,  thus  keeping  the  width  constant.  This  may  also 
1)0  accomplished  with  the  inserted  teeth  cutters. 


HEAVY  90-INCH  DRIVING  WHEEL  LATHE. 


In  a  recent  test  the  heavy  90-in.  motor-driven  Ridgeway 
driving  wheel  lathe,  illustrated  herewith,  turned  a  badly  worn 
pair  of  driving  wheels,  57  ins.  in  diameter,  in  59  minutes 
actual  cutting  time.  The  machine  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
shop  at  the  builders,  and  it  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  force 
it  to  an  extent  that  would  have  been  possible  If  it  had  been 
.set  on  its  proper  foundation.  A  l^-\n.  cut  with  a  %-in.  feed 
was  operated  at  a  rate  of  IG  ft.  per  minute  for  the  first  1^4 
ins.  across  the  tread.  The  feed  was  then  increased  to  V4,  in., 
shortly  after  which  one  of  the  high-speed  tools  gave  out.  Two 
other  tools  broke  down  before  the  cut  was  finished.  The  59 
minutes  includes  the  time  for  replacing  the  tools.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds  of  metal  were  removed,  and  the  pow- 
er consumed  varied  from  6  to  26  h.p.  This  machine  was  made 
by  the  Ridgeway  Machine  Tool  Company,  and  was  driven  by 
a  Thompson-Ryan  variable  speed  motor  having  a  speed  range 
of  4  to  1. 

The  machine  Is  of  compact  and  substantial  design,  and  the 
driving  dogs  and  face  plates  are  so  designed  that  the  wheels 
may  be  set  very  close  to  the  face  plates.  The  rests  are  ar- 
ranged to  give  only  a  very  slight  overhang  to  the  tools,  and 
the  bed  is  extended  at  the  front  in  order  to  give  a  solid  sup- 
port for  the  rests.  Recesses  are  arranged  in  the  face  plates 
for  the  crank  pins,  thus  allowing  the  wheels  to  be  brought 
close  to  the  face  plates..  A  small  electric  motor  is  attached 


to  the  tail  stock,  and  is  geared  directly  to  a  traversing  .screw 
for  moving  the  head  back  and  forth.  One  of  the  gears  is 
arranged  to  slip  at  a  certain  point,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
run  the  motor  at  full  si)ced,  bringing  up  the  center  at  a 
rapid  rate  and  avoiding  the  necessity  of  slowing  down.  The 
power  of  this  device  may  be  adjusted,  so  that  the  necessary 
force  is  applied  to  bring  the  center  solidly  into  place,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  adjusting  the  centers  by  means  of 
a  hand  wheel. 

The  sides  of  the  tool  rests  next  to  the  face  plates  are  cut 
away  at  the  top  and  reinforced  on  the  under  side,  in  order 
to  allow  the  driving  dogs  to  be  brought  as  near  the  rim  of 
the  wheel  as  possible.  The  tool  blocks  have  swiveled  com- 
pound slides,  with  power  feed  in  any  direction,  ami  may  l>e 
set  to  turn  wheels  from  48  to  90  ins.  in  diameter.  The  right 
hand   rest  is  provided  with  jiower  traverse. 

The  driving  dogs  grip  the  rims  of  the  wheels  fiimly,  and 
by  means  of  a  cap,  which  is  slipped  on  after  the  wheels  are 
in  place,  buckling  or  distorting  of  the  wheels  is  prevented. 
Two  of  these  driving  dogs  are  shown  in  the  foreground  of  the 
illustration,  one  having  the  cap  removed.  The  feed  is  taken 
directly  from  the  face  plate,  and  the  feed  lever  is  idaced  so 
that  the  operator  can  adjust  the  amount  of  feed  without  leav- 
ing the  work.  The  face  plates  may  be  driven  independently 
or  together,  as  desired.  The  face  plates  have  20  speeds  rang- 
ing from  .227  to  2.68  r.p.m.  for  turning  tires  and  from  4.5:? 
to  54  r.p.m.  for  turning  journals.  The  machine  weighs  90.- 
000  lbs.,  and  is  driven  by  a  30-h.p.  motor.  If  desired,  it  may 
be  equipped   with  a  quartering  attachment. 


Employees'  Savino  Fi^nd. — The  employees'  saving  fund  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburg,  amounted  to 
$459,276.53  on  December  31.  1905.  The  members  received 
4  per  cent,  on  their  deposits. 
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i:K.\rKvr  i  m  ij-iii:\ii   Mir.i  iNC  \i  vrii  im: 


FOUR-HEAD  MILLING  MACHINE. 

Diirin;,'  tjj.^  p;^^^J  |V-w  y^irs  tin-  iihuii'r  and  vtri  icil  iy|MS  (d 
Miilliny  iiiachiiH-s  liaw'  niphlly  < mii.-  iiiio  a.iinal  use  in  our 
railio.ifl  slK)|jr^  aiwl  jiw  ^ivlni;  v.'iy  salLsfarKtiy  r.'sull.s.  In 
itr«"siiiiK  »'xa»»i|ir<'s Of  work  donf  l»y  tlifs.-  two  <  Iass«-s  of  nia 
•  liims  will  Uv  loiMifl.on  |iai;«-s  1  J..:'.:.'.  ITc,  1'Jn.  !'»!;.  tii:«  .ukJ 
nu  of  wirll»Ur.  vn|iiin«'.  niul  on  pJiK^f'  L»<!  of  <iiir  .lanuary,  Uhk;, 
i-->ii«'.  Till'  n.-avy  iniliinj;  niacltinc  i<  lai-  siipiiior  to  iIk- 
lilaiiii-  for  «('i-taiii  cias^j-s  of  work.  In  iMa<hiniiiu  ioconiotivr 
uiiiiifs,  lor  inKianrc.  when-  a  ;;ooil  linish  is  lU'sir.-.j,  a  roiii^Iiinn 
iinl  a  flnisliin.::  <  ui  arc  nqniriMl  on  a  phnn-r.  wliiN-  only  on*- 
'  iH  is  ijoressary  wiili  thf^wijlhi^  niailiiiic  an<i  a  Iicllcr  finish 
is  oUtairifMl.  I|y  ilii-  nNi<  of  .nanv:  ciiitiTs.  .sev«'ral  siirfact's  may 
l'<-  nia<]iiiu'(l  at  one   tliiu-  on   tin-  niiilinc  ina;liitii'. 

A  fonilwnulioirof  t|»('s<'  two  t\p«s.  Known  as  ijic  loiir-licail 
Miiliirm  uiai'lilut',  ami  slHiwii  in  ilic  at  i  omjianyinK  lllusti-a- 
i  ioij.  ha>  nU  tiir'  a<|vanJaK«"s  of  tho  filancr  tyii.-  niillcr  ami  a 
uiinitt.r  of  itij-  mivaiifauos  of  ilii-  vj'riical  lyp.-  inachino,  and 
-houia  prove  iiivahialiU'  f«)r  use  in  ilic  lar;;.-r  railroad  sliops, 
af -.Ip^is^,  An  inlcr«stln«  (Ii'scripiion  of  Ih*.  milling  of  locoino- 
rivc*  side  rofjis  on  •!  niafJiin.-  o\'  tills  iy|M'.  wIhmt  nil  four  cul- 
I'TS  an-  n^^fd  at  t|jc  saiu»'  riiuo.  will  he  lound  on  pai,'<'  Jl  of 
"ur  .January,  lUiU',,  issue. 

Tlio  vurit'fy  of  Ways  in  wliidi  th«*  various  spindirs  may  !>»■ 
n>«d  is  almost  (-niili  .■,s.  In  milliner  «aslir>.i<s  tli«'  v«'ifi<al  spin- 
dles can  he  used  in  reaeh  d«i\vn  and  finish  hosses.  whieh  are 
diirnnlt  to  ijet  at.  a»  the  same  time  ihai  the  horizontal  s|dn- 
dfes  an-  maeliiiiint;  the  sides  of  the  pi. •(•.•.  The  two  horizontal 
■pindhs  niay.*K?Hsed  for  drivinj;  an  arlior  on  whieii  t;;inir 
.vuH.ers  are  placed.  Ono  of  the  veiti(;il  spindles  can  he  us(>d 
!.-»   rini>;h    the   en<l   of  a    piece  at    one   setting,    the   head    heing 


ftd  ah.nu  ih«;  crossrail.  •.:/'i-.: 

TJie  macliine  illustrated  is  intended  lor  \vorl<  ;U5  ins,  wido 
and  :!(.;  ins.  liiuh.  Th<"  width  heiween  upri;;hts  is  4:',  in>.  Tlie 
tahle  is  :;:.  ins.  wide  an<l  s  ft.  |,,utr,  hut  the  ma<  hine  can  he 
I'liilt  to  mill  any  .Iesir<Ml  IcuKth.  The  Jiorizontal  spindles 
have   eight    si)€ed8,    a    maximum    dianx-ier    of    S    ins.,   and    a 


IMH;|o(K|\(;    MIFT,IN<;    ("ItTIKUS. 

tiaveise  of  pi  ins.  The  ma.xiinuni  distance' tioni  IIk^  center 
of  the  liorizontal  spindles  U)  tlw  tahle  is  :;or.  ins.,  min'imum 
1  ins.  'I'he  maxiinnm  distance  hetwr-en  the^ids  of  the  hori- 
zontal spindles  is  j:'.  in<.  The  maximum  diatmier  of  the  ver- 
tical spindles  is  f;  ins. P  traverse,  s  ins.:  niimhcr  of  speeds, 
sixteen.  The  niaxininni  distance  fiopi  the  ends  of  tlie  vei-- 
ilcal  spindles  to  ilic  tahle  is  42  ins.,  minimum  s  ins.  This 
macliine  is  made  at  the  I'.ement  works  of  the  Xihs-Hemeni 
F'ond    Compan.v. 

One  of  I  hi    illiist  rations  shows  an  inleilocUini,'  milling  cutler 
made  hy  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company.  whi(  h  may   he  ustd 


^iiNE,'i;>nfi. 


A^nilMOAX    EXCIXKKir    AND    IJAUJJOAD    JOTTlrXAL. 


RIIW;FrWAV   lir.WY   flO-hV.   nHIVlN<;  WIIKKr.  TATIIK.  .  ■ 


. .- .. '  ■ 


I'll    tho  r-}ianrirlinJE5-of  IflootnMiY^  roils.'  or  for  siiiittar  wbrir.' 
slHir    II    is   ni'»'»'ssary   lo   hiiv<>  :i   niv«'U   xvidlli   of  groove  ami 
iii;iiiii;iin  ;i  <  (iiKsUiiit   wi«'ilv  of  rht.. V-Tb^^  niad6  In;, 

h;ilvt'S.  Jh«'^ii  iih  of  on«>-l»nlf  intt'iio<'lvlni?  wjlh  thp  odier  liaif. 
As  tli«^  v\\{i(i.i/ iWi-  moiinil,  wjisluTs  «;tii  ho  pljnrtl  iM-twcon  »h(> 
iwo  IkiIvcs.  thus  Kj'<'|»in,i;  iho  wiiitli  consuini.  TlHt^  ijiayalsw 
liivHiToniiilislicil   Willi  the  iiiseVtod  teelli  «!Ut<ois.  V..'''  >    ' 


HEAVY  90-INCH  DRIVING  WHEEL  LATHE. 


In' a  TPeent  ti?«t  fhf>  heavy  ;«rt.in.  luotor-ilj'iveii  lli<lR«\va>' 
flriviu.!:^  wheel  laihe,  illuslrated  Iierewith,  mined  a  hadly  worn, 
l»;iir  of  driving  wheels.  .".7  ins.  in  (liatnetei\  11^59  OTlnutes^ 
K  Mial  euiiing  "Siiiiie.  The  nuu  liine  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
-hnv  at  the  l>uihliis,  and  ii  w;is,  i herel"«)ie,  inipossihh'  lO  foree 
ii  lo  an  extent  that,  wonld  have  heen  jiossihle  if  it  had  Iw^feti 
set  on  its  proper  I'nuinialion.  A  ^44ft.  "RWt  w4t|i  »  ^^n,  feed 
was  op(M'aled  at  a  rate,  of  IC  ft.  per  minnte  for  the  first  1% 
ins.  a(r<iss'the  tread.  The  feed  was  then  increased  to^4  in.. 
-Imitly  after  wiii(  li  on-  of  tlic  liigli-siiecd  tools  gave  out.  Two 
Diiitr  tools  hroke  dewn  l)efore  the  ent  was  fini«he«l.  Tlie  r»'.» 
ininntes  ineludes  the  time  for  rejilaeing  the  tools.  One  hiin 
<lifil  and  eight.v  pouinis  of  metal  were  icinovt'd,  ami  the  pow- 
<  r  <i)nsnmed  varied  from  d  to  L't;  li.p.  Tliis  maehiin'  was  made 
I'V  lh<'  Ilidgevvay  .Machine  Tool  rompany.  and  was  driven  l»y 
a  Thomp>;oii-Hyan  variahle  speed  motor  having  a  sjiced   range 

<'f  1  to  ■!.:;••..  v:--:-;--; -^;->v./;vV:'-v;\  r^-.- ■■.■:.:''    ,% 

The  mnrhine  is  of  rnmpnf*t  nnd  snhVtnnf inl  design,  nml  fht* 
driving  dogs  and  face  plates  are  so  dcsigneil  that  the  wheels 
m;iy  1h»  set  v<»rj'  f-Iossp!  to  Ihe  face  plates.  The  rests,  are  a*- 
raiigod  lo  give  only  .-i  very  slight  overhang  to  Ihe  tools,  and 
the  hrd "is  extended  at  the  front  in  order  to  give  a  solid  snp- 
pDii  for  the  Vests.  Uec  esses  are  arranged  in  the  face  plates 
for  the  crank  |dns.  tints  allowing  the  wheels  to  bo- lironght 
»lose  lo  the  face   plates.     A  small  eleetrix'  motor  is  attached 


to  the  tali  VifW'Tvy  ah<l  is  geare<i'<Tin>etly  to  a  iravei-shi:;  s.  j.-u 
for  moving   i lie   head   iKick   and.  f<»ith.     One   of   th«'   gears   is 

;*irninged  to  sJi|»  at  a  eertain  (lofiH,  so<  that  it  Is.  <»ossihl.    in 

/run 'the  nMitor  at  full  spee«l.  hringing'^ip  the  4-«.'nier  at  :> 
rapid  rate  and  avoiding  the  necessity  of  slowing  down.  Tin 
jK>\yer  of  ihis.tleyice  may  iie  adjnsied.  'jy  tluil  .JIk-  ne<essar> 
foji'fr  is  aiiptied  lb  .bring  the  <^riter  satidly  .|.iitd  jdaee,  IhJis 
avoiding  the  net'<*«sity  t»f  adjustiug  the  c-ejiierr»  hy.  m«*aii8  of 
a  hand  wheel.      '■■   «i^       ,     .•-;  r  ■..";;'• -^  v?^-.-,/ 

Tlie  .side.s  of  the  tool  re.>?ts  next.  t<t  il»e  faee'|»hi<es  are  ein 

.ijw'av  at  the  top  an«l   reinforeed  on   th«'  under  side,   in  *oiil<>r 
(o  allow  the  driving  dogs  to  >e  hroUglitv^iK  near  ihe  rifti  ioif 

,:  the  wheel   as   pos^ilde.    The   tool    hhwksJuive   s\viveh»d   com 
pound  slid<>s,  witli   power  feed   in  any   direction,  and   may    !«• 
set  to  turn  \vlu'«'is  from    is  to  IM'  ia.s.  in  diamei<>r.     Tit"    riuhi 
hand   i-est  is  provided  \virli   pow-er  tt'sivcM-Se. 

The  driving  «logs  g.ri|»  the  rinis  of  .*He  l^'^^s  fiiwly,  and 
l)y  means  of  a  <ap.  wriicli  is  slippeil  on  after  the  whW'Js  aie 
in    phice,   buckling   or  distorting   of  the    wheels   is   pjwenK'd. 

-  Pwo  of  these  driving  dogs  are  stuiwn  in  the  fft'regronnd  of  ihi 
illusiration.  one  having  the  eaii  ivnv^ved.  Th<'  i'>.i  Is  taken 
directly  from  tlie  fa<e  plate,  ami  the  feed  h-vx-r  is  jdaiii**!  so 
that  the  operator  <an  adjust  the  aJiKMint  of  f»«>d  without  ]ea\ 
iug  llm  work.  The  fa<e  plates  may  Iw  driven  in<le|)endeni|y 
or  together,  as  desired.  TTiefaee  phi tes  have  2n  s|»e<ms  rang 
ing  from  .227  to  ^.csrfp.nj.  for  turning  iir<^  and  from  A.:,\ 
to  .'•4  r.p.m.  for  lui'iifrig  journals.  Tiie  machine  \veli::lit;  *M\. 
Olio  lbs.,  and  is  .driven>n  a  :!<t-h.p.  nmtor.  if  desired,  ii  m:i.\ 
l»e  'equipped  Avith   a   (|uartering  ai1a<'hmeni. 


'  p  -  •  ^--' 


TTmi'I.ovi.i:s'  Savi\»;  Fim>. — ^The  emplo\<'es"  saving  fund  of 
the  Pennsvlvania  I^ines  West  of  I'itlsluirg.  amounted  to 
$i."»ft.27fi.rv5  on  DtM-ember  ;'l.  .  11WHJ.  ■  Tlte  nielMbers  re<-elre<l 
4''iiier  eeiit.  on  their  dei>ositi*. 
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NEW  FOUR  COLUMN  OUTSIDE  MOULDER. 


The  American  four-column  outside  moulder,  shown  in  the 
illustrations,  is  made  in  two  sizes  and  will  work  all  four 
sides  of  a  piece  12  or  14  ins.  wide  by  6  ins.  thick;  the  table 
drops  8  ins.  The  machine  is  easily  adjusted  and  has  several 
mechanical  devices,  a  few  of  which  are  Illustrated,  that  great- 
ly increase  its  capacity.  In  addition  to  the  frame,  the  base- 
supports  three  columns;  one  column  supports  the  outer  end 
of  the  top  arbor,  preventing  vibration  when  taking  deep 
cuts;  the  other  two  support  the  rear  end  of  the  bed  carrying 
the  bottom  cutter  head.  The  bed  is  securely  gibbed  to  the 
frame  and  is  raised  and  lowered  by  two  large  screws,  which 
rest  on  ball  bearings  and  are  both  operated  by  the  same 
crank.      There  is  a  detachable  bed  plate  directly  under  the 


INSIDE    AND    OUTSIDE    IIEADSTOCKS. 

top  cutter  head,  which  is  reversible,  with  one  side  plain  and 
the  other  side  grooved,  to  allow  the  cutters  to  project  lower 
than  the  bed.  The  extension  of  the  bed  beyond  the  bottom 
cutter  head  drops  down,  giving  free  access  for  adjusting  the 
cutters.  ^_^ 

The  feed  rolls  are's  iW  in  diameter  and  have  an  improved 
direct-gear  drive  foi<4he  top  and  bottom  rolls,  making  a  pow- 
erful and  positive  feeing  device.  The  feed  rolls  are  sup- 
l)oited  with  outside  beatings  and  the  bottom  rolls  can  be 
removed  and  replaced  by  removing  three  bolts,  as  shown  in 
one  of  the  illustrations,  and  without  disturbing -any  part  of 
the  machine  proper.  The  spindles  are  of  large  diameter,  run 
in  self-oiling  bo'xes  and  are  provided  with  what  is  known  as 
a  pneumatic  pulley,  overcoming  the  necessity  for  tight  belts, 
with  a  consequent  saving  in  power.  The  top  and  bottom  spin- 
dles are  equipped  with  patent  side-clamping  boxes,  which  may 


be  easily  and  accurately  adjusted.  The  belt  driving  the  top 
head  has  an  adjustable  tightener,  by  means  of  which  the 
slack  may  instantly  be  taken  up  and  permitting  no  greater 
strain  than  is  necessary  when  running  on  a  lighter  class  of 

work.  ^-.  ■!?>        > 

The  bars  that  carry  the  adjustable  cutter  shoes,  over  the 
under  cutter  and  directly  back  of  the  toi)  cutter  head,  are 
hinged  and  may  be  thrown  back;  they  are  supported  at  both 
ends  and  each  shoe  is  vertically  adjustable  by  a  screw  and 
hand  wheel.  The  chip  breaker  nnd  hood  for  the  top  head 
may  be  thrown  u|)  and  back  across  the  machine,  giving  free 
access  to  the  top  head.  The  side  head  may  he  set  to  any 
angle  and  moved  vertically  and  laterally  without  changing 
the  angle,  and  one  movement  of  the  lever  locks  the  head 
stock  at  both  the  top  and  bottom. 


IPLIFTED     BABS.       CHIP     BREAKER     .SWING      UP      AND     S\.\U      AI.«»N«... 
GIVING    FREE    .\.CCESS    TO    CUTTER    IIEM>    KNIVES. 

There  is  a  lever  adjustment  for  the  independent  bod  plat f 
section  before  the  bottom  head,  for  unlocking  and  adjusting 
without  the  use  of  a  wrench. 

The  cutter  heads  are  provided  with  vortiral  and  lateral 
adjustments  and  have  a  normal  cutting  circle  of  6  ins.  The 
top  head  cutters  i)roje<t  3  ins.,  giving  a  cutting  swing  of  6 
ins.  over  the  normal  cutting  circle,  making  12  ins.  maximum 
swing.  The  under  cutter  head  is  provided  with  an  adjustable 
plate  each  side  of  the  head,  allowing  the  knives  to  project 
3  ins.  The  inside  head  has  an  adjustable  «hip  breaker  and 
guide,  allowing  the  knives  to  project  2%  ins.  The  outside 
head  has  a  combined  chip  breaker  and  guide,  allowing  the 
knives  to  project  214  ins.  Four  rates  of  feed  are  provided: 
17,  25.  ,*?4  and  49  ft.  per  minute.  The  weight  of  the  14-in. 
machine  is  7.200  lbs.  These  machines  are  made  by  the 
American  Wood  Working  Machinery  Company. 


PERSONALS. 


Mr.   C.    M.    Mlleham    has   resigned   as   master   mechanic   of 
Street's  Western    Stable  Car   Line. 


Mr.  L.  M.  Dempsey  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Mexican  Ceptral  R.  R.  at  Ciudad  Juarez,  Mex, 


Dr.  W.  K.  Hatt  ha.s  been  appointed  professor  of  civil  engi- 
neering at  Purdue  University,  effe(^tive  September  1. 


Mr.  L.  A.  Cross  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  engines 
of  the  Peoria  &  Eastern  Railway  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mr.  L.  P.  Goodwyn  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  _ 
the  Texas  and  Gulf  Railroad,  with  office  at  Longview,  Tex.' 


Mr.  P.  J.  Schuyler  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  en- 


gines of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  at  Harri.sburg 
Pa.  ^  / 


Mr.  P.  H.  Sweringen  has  been  appointed  master  car  builder 
of  Street's  Western  Stable  Car  Line,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago. 


Mr.  J.  P.  Murphy  has  been  a|)pointed  general  storekeeper 
of  the  Chicago.  Indiana  &  Southern  Railroad,  with  office  at 
Collinwood,  Ohio.    .;    .    ' 


Mr.  W.  F.  Garabant  'las  been  appointed  general  air  brake 
and  steam  heat  inspecKr  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with 
office  at  Altoona,  Pa. 


Mr.  W.  C  A.  Henry,  heretofore  master  mechanic  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines,  Northwest  System,  at  Wellsville,  O.,  has 
been  transferred  to  Columbus,  O.,  as  master  mechanic. 
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NEW  FOUR  COLUMN  OUTSIDE  MOULDER. 


The  American  four-cohiinn  ontsido  moulder,  shown  in  the 
illustrations,  is  njade  in  two  sizen  and  will  work  all  four 
Kides  of  a  piero  12  or  14  iii.s.  wide  by  6  ins.  thick;  the  table 
drops  8  ins..  The  machine  is  easily  adjusted  and  has  several 
mechanical  devices,  a  few  of  which  are  illustrated,  that  great- 
ly increajse  its  capacitj'.  in  addition  to  the  frame,  the  base 
supports  three  columns;  one  column  su|ipor(s  the  outer  end 
of  the  top  arbor,  i»rcventin.i;  vibration  wlipn  takiuc:  dcop 
cuts:  the  other  two  support  (he  rear  end  of  the  bed  carrrinK 
the  bottom  cjitter  head.  The  luvj  is  securely  gibbed  to  the 
frame  and  is  raised  and  lowei-ed  by  (wo  large  screws,  which 
res(  on  ball  beariniis  and  are  Imth  opeia(ed  by  the  >;ame 
crank.       There  iis^  a,  tletachablc   l>ed   jdate  djipctly   uudpr  the 


top  cutter  head,  which  is  reversible,  with  one  side  plain  and 
ilif>  othei-  side  grooved,  to  allow  the  cutters  (o  project  lower 
than  (he  bed.  The  extension  of  the  bed  beyond  the  bottom 
t  utter  head  drops  down,  giving  fi'^e-'ac^'cssi  for  adjusting  the; 

•  ■utters.      .    >  ;  :■;,  :  t/i-/  /'  '/:-[Ay--:.-:\r-.^'.'- k'''^  '■■■i:';^  A--'^  ..•.•.: -^■-  - 

Th«  fee{^  t-rtTl.^  are  fl  Ins.  in  diantetei'  and  have  ahlniproVed 
ilirect  gear  drive  for  the  (op  and  l)o(tom  rolls, making  a  pow- 
erful and  positive  feeding  device.  The  feed  rolls  are  sup- 
ixiifcil  with  outside  bearings  and  tlie  bottom  rolls  can  be 
removed  and  leplaced  by  removing  three  bolts,  as  shown  in 
one  of  the  illustrations,  and  without  disturbing  any  i)art  of 
(he  machine  proper.  The  spindles  are  of  large  diameter,  run 
in  self-oiling  boxes  and  are  provided  with  what  is  known  as 
a  pneumatic  pulley,  overcoming  the  necessity  for  tight  belts, 
with  a  consequent  saving  in  itower.  The  top  and  bot(oni  spin- 
tiles  are  equipfied  with  patent  si<le  clamping  boxep,  which  may 
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iM?  easily  and  sucurately  adjusted.     The  bell  driving  the  top 
head    hais   an    adjustable   tightener,   by^^ltwafis;  of  .wftkif^^^^^t^ 
slack  may   instantly  be  taken  up  and   pernnitinc  ino  greater 
strain  than   is  necessary  wii«n,  j-unninu  on   a   liL'b'<'r  r]:t--  .-i 
■work.  -.-U/j-  •'■■•;'■-  '■"' 

■  ' ;rjie  bars  that  carry  the  adjustable  liHttjeti-.^h^^,  oyer  Ihe 
uncier  ciittei'  and  direftly  back  of  the;toj>  e'litter  head,  at'fr 
hinged  and  may  be  thrown  back:  they  are  su]»ported  nt  l»<»th 
ends  and  each  shoe  is  vertically  adjuist able  bv  a  scnnv  anil 
hand  wheel.  The  vhip  brejifcer  »iui .  hooif  foK^th**  top  head 
may  be  thrown  tip  and  back;  aemsjs  the  liiarhijie.  y^xitttsifrf^ 
access  to  the  top  head.  The  -side  bead  may  ?•<• .  set  to'  ahv 
angle  and  moved  vertii-ally  and  .  lati-rally  without  changftiir 
the  angle,  and  one  nioventent  of  the  lev<»r  lo»K-  the  head 
si<»rk  M'bbtli.the  top  and  bottom. 


Mr.    0.    AI.    Milehani    has    resigned    as    master    mechanic  of 
Street's  Western   Stable  Car   Line. 


Mr.  L.  M.  Dempsey  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Mexican  Central  R.  R.  at   C'iudad  .Itiarez.  Mex. 


l>r.   W.   K.  Hatt  has  heen  appointed  professor  of  civil  engi- 
neering at  Purdue  iJnivdrsity,  effect iv«?  September  1. 


lIMilH'KU    B.NR.S.     vJiir    BRe.\K»:k--»w*:.v.     ir     \\! 

tiiVI.\r,    I  RKK    .V<'CESS,  T«>  «inTKR    jn:M»    KXIVKS. 

There  is  a  lever  adjustment    fo>r  tli«*  indepefident  4M'<tpl;i' 
section  Ifofore  the  bottom   liead.   for  uqlot-kiog  .hu*!.  <i<ijtLi^i^Ui>: 
without   the  u^e  of  a   wrench.  '     ■  ■   .  j"C '. ■     :  /      .  ^ '    ; 

-r  iThe  fMlter  heads  are  ni*oyi<if'd .'  w'Bii  vertkar  awl  lat«»Ta1 
adjustments  g^d  hav<»  a  nornial  flitting  circle  of  t*  Ins  Tb*> 
top  lu-ad  cu(ters  project  :'.  ins,  gi vine  a  cntfins  switie  of  <". 
ins.  over  the  normal  cutting  circle,  makins  11*  ins.  ma\imun-t 
swing.  The  under  cutter  head- f?:  provided  with  an  adjustable 
plate  each  side  of  the  h<^art»  jUlnwing>the  kiiiv<>x  to  pro  ' 
3  ins.  The  inside  head  h;rs' ^n  adjuvtabb>  ihip  breaker  and 
guide,  allowing  the  knive.s  to  proj«;iit  2'^  ins.  The  outside 
head  has  a  combiued  <'hip  breaker  and  guide,  allowing  the 
kniws  to  project  2Ja  Ins.  fTbter  rales  of  feed  !^ re  pi^ovjde.l 
17.  2"..  :?4  and  19  ft.  per  minute.  The  weight  of  the  It  in. 
machine  is  7.200  lbs.  These  machines  are  ma-.',  i  tli. 
.\nieri(an    Wood   W'orking  Ma<  hiner\    r(.ni|>;iny 

t;ines .A>f  tlve  Philitdeliihia  t  Reading  Kail wa>    m;    liarii-^bm .; 

3ifrv  Fi  U.  Sweringeii  lias:  l>eeii --a^tjwint+Ml  uiaster  i'ar  iHUldc 
of  Street's  Western  S^table  (.11  l.in.  \ith  beadquarteris  n 
Chicago.  ,;::., 

■Mr.  .T; :  Pi  ^lurphy  has  been  a|»4»oiured  g*>Berar  sfwekeeper 
(»f  the  Chicago.  Indiana  t  Soiijibern  Railroad.  With  nflRee  at 
Collinwood,  Ohio.  .  :     '.-      .'". 


•Mr.  L.  A.  Cross  has  heeii  appointed  road  foreman  of  en^iucs     ,     Mr!  W.  F!  VjarabanV    las  Ik        appoi.n.d    j;.j.erai    ;^ir  t.r.iK- 
of  the  Peoria  &  Eastern  Itailway  at  Indianapolis.  Ind.       .;      ';  V    .,„;i  .steam  heai    ins,«.cUTVor  (he  Pennsylvania    Railroad,   win, 

-    ;■■-'■.;'-''''  '':'?'^  'V-V  '••  nfhce.jit  AUoona.  ,Pav;.'/"--,-'' 

.Mr.  L. -Pi  Coodwyn  has  been  appointed  master  me<'hanic  of,  /',  :^ '  ^-'''•'   '■:• 

the  Texas  and  (^ilf  Railroad,  with  office  at  rx)ngview,  Tex.  ^Ir.    \V.   C.   A.  Henry.  hereioCtue  master   mrchanir   o{  ih* 


-^ Pennsylvania  Lines.  Northwest   Systejn.  at    \Vellsville,  Q„ Jias 

Mr.  V.  .1.  Schuyler  has,  been  .appointed  road  foreman  of  en       been  .transferred  to  Columbus,  O.,  as  master  mechanic 
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Mr.  R.  L..  Kleine,  general  car  inspector  al  AltOOUa,  Pa.,  liaS 
been  appointed  a^ssistant  chief  car  inspector,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  same  place. 


Mr.  W.  S.  Miller,  master  mechanic  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  at  Columbus,  O.,  has  resigned  to  become  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  an  tlectrical  company  of  Philadelphia. 


Mr.  \V.  J.  Pollock  has  resigned  as  foreman  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania liailroad  freight  car  repair  shop  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  to 
go  into  i)rivate  business. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Clark  has  been  ai)|)ointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Nashville  Terminal  Comimny,  with  office  at  Nashville, 
Tena.,  to  succeed  Mr.  G.  B.  Longstreth,  resigned. 


Mr.  D.  J.  McXerney  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
tiie  Tacoma  Eastern  Railway,  with  office  at  Uismarck,  Wash., 
Kucceeding  Mr.  li.  F.  Weatherby. 


Mr.  M.  J.  Henegan  has  been  ai)i)ointed  road  foreman  of 
engines  of  the  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Columbus  Railway,  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  vice  Mr.  J.  B.  Ward,  resigned. 


Mr.  C.  D.  Young  has  been  appointed  assistant  master 
mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  Northwest  system,  at 
Fort  Wayne,   Ind.,  vice  Mr.  N.   M.   Loney,  promoted. 


Mr.  N.  M.  Loney,  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines,  Northwest  System,  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  at  Fort  Wayne. 

Mr.  Oscar  Antz,  general  foreman  on  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  Ry.,  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed 
general  locomotive  inspector  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines 


Mr.  H.  S.  Needham  has  been  appointed  assistant  motive 
power  inspector  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  southwest  system 
at  Columbus,  O.,  to  succeed  Mr.  Charles  U.  Young,  promoted. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Davis,  heretofore  assistant  engineer  of  motive 
power  of  the  Northwest  system,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  at  Wells- 
ville,  O. 


Mr.  H.  F.  Ball,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  with  headquarters  at 
Cleveland,  O.,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the 
Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern  Railroad. 


Mr.  C.  O.  Keagy,  general  foreman  of  passenger  car  inspec- 
tors at  the  West  Philadelphia  shoi)s,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  has 
l»een  appointed  general  car  inspector  at  Altoona,  tO  succeed 
Mr.  Kleine. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Moody,  heretofore  chief  draftsman  of  the  Illinois 
Central  R.  R.,  has  been  appointed  acting  mechanical  engineer 
with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  Mr.  J.  H.  Wynne,  mechanical 
engineer,   resigned. 


Mr.  F.  P.  Pfahler,  heretofore  draftsnuin  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  appointed 
mechanical  engineer  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad; 
with  office  at  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


Mr.  H.  S.  Lloyd  has  been  appointed  master  mechaHlc  of  the 
Chattanooga  Southern  R.  R.,  with  headquarters  at  Alton  Park, 
Tenn.,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Crabb  has  been  appointed  foreman  at 
that  place. 


Mr.  George  B.  Fravel  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Logansport  division  of  the  Penn.sylvania  Lines,  south- 
west system,  with  office  at  Logansport,  Ind.,  to  succeed  Mr. 
(j.  C.  Bishop,  resigned. 


Mr.  J.  T.  Flavin  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  th^; 
Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern  Railroad  at  Hammond,  Ind.,  and 
Kankakee,  111.  Heretofore  Mr.  Flavin  has  been  assistant 
master  mechanic  of  the  Indiana,  Illinois  &  Iowa  R.  R. 


Mr.  C.  H.  Mead,  general  car  foreman  of  the  Iowa  Central 
at  Marshalltown,  la.,  has  been  appointed  master  car  builder  ot 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  under  Mr.  George  D.  Brooke, 
superintendent  of  motive  power  at  Ancou,  Panama. 


Mr.  G.  C.  Bishop,  master  mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines,  Southwest  system,  at  Logansport,  Ind.,  has  been  ap- 
l)ointed  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Long  Island 
R.  R.,  with  office  at  Richmond  Hill,  Morris  Park,  N,  Y.,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Phillip  Wallis,  resigned. 


Mr.  W.  L.  Harrison,  heretofore  master  mechanic  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway,  at  Horton,  Kaus.,  has 
been  appointed  acting  superintendent  of  motive  power,  with 
office  at  Chicago,  during  the  Illness  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Kirkpatrick. 
Mr.  S.  W.  -  Mullinix  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  at 
Horton,  to  succeed  Mr.  Harrison. 


Mr.  A.  E.  Mitchell  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.,  to  be  effective  June  1.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Hibbits,  mechanical  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  &  Hartford  R.  R.,  who 
in  turn,  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Frank  T.  Hyndmau,  gen- 
eral master  mechanic  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Walsh,  general  foreman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines, 
Northwest  system,  at  Toledo,  O.,  has  been  transferred  to 
Chicago  as  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago  Terminal  divi 
sion^  succeeding  Mr.  George  B.  Fravel,  transferred.  Mr.  O.  P. 
Reese,  heretofore  motive  power  inspector,  has  been  appointed 
general  forenuin  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  in  place  of  Mr.  T.  F. 
Ureyfus,  who  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Walsh  as 
general   foreman  at  Toledo. 


BOOKS. 


Shaft    (Jovcrnois.      I'y    W.    Trinks    and    C.    Iloiisiiin.      M7    pattes. 
l'iil>Ii.slii>d  by   1).   Van   No.<?lran(l   Company,   New   York.  .  Price, 
50  conts. 
TliLs  voliiinc.  wliicli  is  expected  to  be  the  first  of  a  .series  on  this 
important   .suhject.   is   given    up   largely    to   tlie   statistics   of   shaft 
governing  and  contains  a   large  amount  of  matter  Illustrated  with 
plates,    in   connection    with    the   desijni    of   sati.^factory    shaft    gov- 
ernors.    Tlie  subject  is  treated  very  thoroughly. 


Manual  for  Engineers.  Compiled  by  Chas.  E.  Ferris.  Sixth 
Edition.  Published  by  the  University  of  Tonnt'.ssce.  Knox- 
villc.      Price,   ."((  cents. 

This  small  i»o<k«'t  Ixwk  contains  a  largo  amount  of  valuable 
matter  for  both  engineers  and  busine»i  men  in  the  shape  of  de- 
(ail<Ml  and  p»'neral  information.  The  first  few  pay:('s  are  devoted 
to  a  brief  ac<-oiint  of  the  course's  offered  at  the  Univeixity  of  Ten- 
nessee. The  book  i.s  of  vest  pocket  size,  printed  on  thin  paper 
with  a  flexible  cover. 


Tests  of  Metals.  iJovernment  I'rinliug  OfFice,  Wasliin};lon,  IX  C. 
This  book  is  a  reiwrt  of  the  tests  made  with  the  United  States 
testing  maeliine  at  the  Waterlown  .Vrsenal  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  llK>r».  It  contaias  a  fidl  account  of  tests,  to  the  nund>er 
of  32,  on  a  large  variety  of  suhject-s,  including  steel  cn.'^tings  and 
forgings,  steel  wire,  helical  springs,  n»lh'r  iM'nriuirs.  railroad  mate- 
rial, concrete,  brick,  marble,  blue  print  i»aper  and  m.iny  otlipr«. 
The  book  is  nicely  illustrated  with  half-tone  engravings  on  special 
surface  paper  and  contains  much  valuable  matter. 

f 

'Ilie  Indicator  Hand  Bo<»k.     By  C.   N.  Pickworth.     Tliird  Edition. 

120  pages.     Published  by  D.   Van   Nastrand  Company.     Price. 

75  cents. 
This  book,  which  is  very  j)r(»fusely  illustrated,  is  prepared  for 
the  purpaso  of  furnishing  engineers  with  a  i)ractical  hand  book 
which  fully  dewribes  the  modern  indi<"alor  and  its  application. 
It  disctl.s.ses  the  errors  of  the  instrument,  particularly  those  due 
to  its  faulty  attachment  and  actuation,  nnd  considers  methods  for 
correct imr  them.  Many  difTerent  ty|>es  and  designs  of  indicator-; 
are  .shown,  as  well  as  many  forms  of  connections.  Steam  pipe 
connwtioas,  valves,  etc.,  are  include<l. 
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Kciuforcod   Concn'tf.      Hy    V.    D-    Warren.      271    pages,      rublished 

by  I).  \an  Nosdand  ('oiupany.  I'rice,  $2.50. 
The  autlior  stales  that  he  lias  endeavored  to  produce  a  refer- 
.(•lue  hand  Iwuk  that  would  bo  luseful  to  architects,  engineers  aud 
contractoi-s.  Tlie  book  is  divided  into  four  parts,  tiie  fir-st  of 
which  contains  a  general  review  of  the  .subject  from  a  pra<tical 
.-standpoint,  bringing  out  some  of  the  difliculties  mot  witli  in  i>rac- 
lice  and  suggesting  remedies.  I'art  two  is  a  series  of  tcst.^;  jusli- 
f.viug  the  use  of  various  constants  and  co-efiicients.  Part  three 
is  a  series  of  tables  from  which  the  designer  may  olitaiu  nece.>^sary 
information  to  meet  the  common  ca.ses  in  practice.  I'art  four 
treats  of  the  design  of  tru.ssed  roofs  from  a  practical  standi>oint. 
The  book  contains  a  numln'r  of  illustrations  in  achlition  to  many 
I  urves  and  tables. 


Details   of    liridge    Construction.      Pari    II.      Plate    Girders.      P.y 
Frank    W.    Skinner.      Publisho«l    by    the    Mc(iraw    Publishing 
Company.  114  Libertv  Street.  Now  York,  N.  Y.     190G.     Illus- 
trated.    412  pages.     Price.  .i;4.00. 
The  volume  is  divided  into  six  jmrts,  a.s  follows:    (leneral  fea- 
tures  of   de.sign,    construction    and    service;    examjiles   of    railroad 
plate  girder  spans;  details  of  bearings  and  .<;pliceji;  multiple  rail- 
road spans  on  steel  towers;  highway  and  special  spans;  discu.ssion 
of  plate  girders  by  eminent  clesigners.     It  is  intended  to  make  it  a 
complete  epitome  of  American  practice  in  plate  girders,  to  describe 
and  illustrate  as  many  important  examples  a.s  po.ssible,  to  accom- 
pany them  with   a   comprehensive   review  of  ordinary   conditions, 
requirements,   methods  and   explanations  of  the   computation,   de- 
sign and  execution  of  tin*  work  and  to  arrange  the  data  .so  a.s  to 
present   a   complete   record   for   referenxe   and   consultation,   useful 
for  desigrt  and  estimate,  and  especially   for  convenient   illustration 
and  comparison  of  plate  girder  essentials,  for  guidance,  suggestion, 
or  modification  in  new  work. 


Electrical    Knginooring    in    Theory    and    I'ractice.      Ry    O.   D.    As- 
pina.ll   Parr.   Head  of  the  Electrical   Engineering  Department, 
The    Univeirity,    Leed.s.      I'ublislied    by    The    Macmiilnn    Com- 
panv.  (■>(>   Fifth   .\venue.   New  York   City.      li>0<;.     4.'>i»   pages. 
282' illustrations.     Price,  .$;{.2.'). 
Except  in  a  few  <ases  where  they  embody  important  principles, 
all  historical  matter     and  oKsoleto  api)lian<es  have  been  excluded, 
the   endeavor   Ix'ing   to  produce   a    work    fully    up    to   date.      The 
fundamental  principk»s  of  magneti.sm  and  elei^-t ricil y  are  fir.st  con- 
sidered, and  this  i.s  followed  by  chapters  on  electrical  resistance, 
elect  ro-magnotLsm.    electro-static    and    electro-magnetic    induction, 
electrical     and     magnetic    instruments,     incandescent     lamps,     arc 
lamps,  and  the  production  of  electro-motive  force   (thermo-genera- 
lors,  primary  and  secondary  cells).     It  is  exi)octed  that  tlie  theory 
of   the  generation,   transformation   and   distribution   of   continuous 
and   alternating   currents,   together    with    electrical    machinery    and 
other  appliances  mast  commonly  met  with  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing will  form  the  subject  matter  of  a  second  volume.     A  series  of 
carefully  chosen  questions  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 


CATALOGS. 

IN     WKITING    FOB    THESE,    PLEASE    MENTIO.\    THIS    r.Xl'EB. 

Tr.\ns*oiimkbs. — Bulletin  No.  05     from     the     Crocker-Wheeler 

Company,  Ami>ere,   N.  J..  contain.s  a   reprint  of  an   illustratc<l  ar- 

•'ticle    by    A.    II.    Pikler    in    the    Electrical    World,    descril)ing    their 

core  type  transformers,  manufactured  in  all  sizes  up  to  4,tKH)  kva, 

for  any  commercial  frequency  and  for  all  votagos  tip  to  200,000. 


Williams  Fkictiun  Clutch. — The  Williams  Electric  Machine 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  is  issuing  a  leaflet  descriptive  of  a  spe- 
cial design  of  friction  clutch  niauufacture<l  by  it,  which  contains 
a  nund>er  of  interesting  features.  The.se  clutches  are  very  com- 
l»act  and  are  capable  of  transmitting  a  large  amount  of  power. 


Trucks  et  Voituuks  de  la  J.  G.  Brill  Co. — Tlie  J.  6.  Brill 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  is  is.suing  a  si)ecial  catalog  in  French 
under  the  above  lith>.  which  Is  intended  for  distribution  in  con- 
nection with  its  exiiibit  at  the  Milan  Exposition.  This  is  arranginl 
in  a  most  artistic  manner  and  shows  many  illustrations  and  draw- 
ings of  the  special  trucks  and  electric  cars  manufactured  by  them. 


.  Ve.ntilatoks. — The  Globe  Ventilator  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is 
issuing  a  pamphlet  devoted  i)rincipally  to  the  application  and 
vaJue  of  the  Globe  ventilator  for  use  on  pa.s.senger  coaches.  Tiie 
imiwrtnnt  subject  of  proper  passenger  car  ventilation  is  briefly 
considered  and  the  success  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  Globe  design 
is  shown.  This  type  of  ventilator  is  also  in  use  on  many  shops 
aud  roundhouses. 


BUDA  Hand  Caics. — Tlie  r.u<la  Foundry  &  MaiiiifacUiring  Oojn- 
pauy,  Railway  Exchange.  Chicago,  Ls  issuing  a  cjitalog  which  illiis- 
tnites  and  descrilx«s  many  different  de.signs  of  hand  cars,  push 
cars  and  railway  velocipedes,  all  of  which  are  e(iuipiM'd  with  llie 
llu(hi  pressed  steel  whctd.  wiiich  is  also  shown  in  .s«N-(ion.  The 
method  of  manufacture  and  a<Ivantagc  of  this  tyiJc  of  wheel  are 
ch'arlv  .set  forth. 


I./OCOMOTIVE  Cka.nes. — ^The  Wellman-Sea v<'r-Morgan  CoMq»any. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  issuing  a  »atah>g  containinu  a  nuudx-r  of  illus- 
trations showing  lo<(imotive  cran«'s  of  dilT<  leul  sizes  oi)erating 
under  different  conditions,  both  in  conne<*tion  with  buckets  for 
hoisting  cosil  or  ore.  as  widl  as  a  regtilar  craue  for  the  distribution 
of  heavy  parts.  These  cran<'s  are  use<|  at  some  i»oiuis  for  coal- 
ing locomotives,  removing  ciuder.s  from  the  cinder  pit  and  similar 
work. 


Ala  CoMi'KKSSOKS. — The  Ingei-soU  Baud  C«inipany,  11  Biiiad- 
way.  New  York,  is  issiiiug  ;i  very  comi>lete  e.italog  giving  illu.str.i- 
tiou.s,  descriptive  matter  and  details  of  sizes  and  capacities  of  a 
large  number  of  different  designs  of  air  coinprcssors  manufacturt"*! 
by  it.  These  are  shown  for  driving  with  st(>am,  electri«ity  or 
water  power,  in  both  vertical  aiwl  horizontal  ♦•onnections.  Ke- 
heatei-s,  tanks  and  details  of  the  air  compre».<»rs-  are  also  illius- 
t  rat  I'd  and  describetl. 


Wateb  SoiTEKiKxi. — William  B.  Scjiife  &  Sons  Company. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  issuing  a  snuill  folder,  the  outside  having  lite 
apiK'aranc-e  of  a  ledger,  which  includes  ji  photographic  rejtreMbn- 
tion  of  two  pages  of  an  a<-lual  ledger  kept  by  a  manufacluriii;; 
company  operating  a  2,000  h.p,  boiler  plant,  one  page  of  which 
shows  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  boilers  Ix'fore  and  the  other 
after  the  installation  of  water  soflvning  and  purifying  plants. 
Tlie  figures  are  most  interesting  and  the  leaflet  can  be  obtained 
Tipon  request. 


Machine  TooLS.-y/-o«/rcx»  RrjHjrtrr,  N«.  12.  published  by  the 
Xile.s-Bement-I'ond  /'oniitany,  <les(ribes  .sev«-ral  maciiine  tools 
which  are  of  special  interest  to  tlios*.'  interested  iu  railroad  shop 
operation.  Among  jthem  is  a  four-head  milling  machine,  70-in. 
standard  driving  wlrh*!  clmckiiig  lathe,  tJ»»-in.  verticjil  milling  ma- 
chine, ."(KJ-ton  hydratnic  wIkm-I  press,  12in.  crank  slottcr,  two- 
head  frame  slotter,  fVir-spindle  nudtiple  drill.  locomotive  ro<I 
boring  macldne.  2<M>-ionVeiti<uial  hydraulic  flanging  machine  and 
a  motor-dri\cu  bending  nnls. 


Chicago  Cab  IIkati.m;  Comi'ANY.— A  very  attractive  csitalog 
lias  been  issued  by  the  Chicag(»  Car  Heating  Company,  Bailway 
Exihange  Building,  Chicago,  which  thoroughly  «lescrilH's  (be  new 
vapor  system  of  car  heating  nn-ontly  i»erfe<(e<l.  as  well  as  the 
straight  steam  pressure  system  and  hot  water  systems  furnished  by 
it.  The  catalog  contains  .several  large  colort^I  plates,  .section:il 
elevations  of  apparatus  and  perspective  views  of  installments  for 
the  different  systems,  and  rea<ling  matter  which  <o\ers  every  j>oini 
of  operation.  A  large  nundK'r  of  appliances  and  part>i  u.sed  in 
connection  with  car  heating  apparatus  are  also  shown  and  de- 
scribed. 


Tf:st  of  Uolleb  Beahincs  vr.  Graphite. — The  May  issue  of 

"Graphite"  contains  an  acccuint  of  some  tests  recently  made  by 
Professor  Benjamin,  of  the  Casv  Sc-hool  of  .Vpplied  Science,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  tests  recently  made  by  I'rofessor  Go.ss,  of  Pur- 
due University,  which  showed  a  large  reduction  of  fricticm  by 
the  iLse  of  graphite  as  a  lubricant.  Tlu'se  exi»eriments  were  n 
comparison  of  the  friction  develope<l  by  a  plain  bearing  with 
graphite  lubricant  and  ordinary  roller  Ix'arings,  and  showed  that 
the  latter  gave  nearly  four  times  the  co-efficient  of  friction  when 
the  pressure  was  50  lbs.  i)er  sq.  in.  llie  test  also  showed  that 
the  bearing  lubricated  with  graphite  was  able  to  carry  a  load 
nearly  100  per  cent,  greater  tlian  the  roller  bearing. 

Bkcord  of  Kecent  Construction  No.  5.'>. — Tlie  latest  Record 
of  Ilecent  Construction  Lssue<l  by  the  Baldwin  Ixx-oniotive  Works 
is  entitled  "Walschaert  Valve  Gear."  and  contains  a  large  amount 
of  hi.storical,  descriptive  and  instructive  matter  in  connection  with 
this  tyi>e  of  valve  gear.  The  descriptive  matter  contained  in  this 
pamphlet  was  partially  reprinted  in  the  .\merican  Engineer  anu 
RAiLr.OAn  .TdURNAL,  February,  page  55.  General  views  and  di- 
mensions of  a  number  of  loconwtives  which  have  been  built  by  this 
company  ecpiipped  with  this  tyjx'  of  g<*Jir  are  also  shown.  In  view 
of  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  Wa!s<-haert  valve  gv»r  in  this 
country,  the  matter  contained  in  this  lKM>k  will  be  found  to  be  of 
interest  aud  value  to  all  motive  power  men. 
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Motors  and  Generators. — Bulletin  No.  64,  from  the  Crocker- 
Whpeler  Company.  Ampere.  N.  J.,  describes  their  type  I  motor 
and  generator  and  illustrates  a  number  of  motor  applications  to 
machine  tools.  Some  modifications  have  recently  been  made  in 
the  frame  of  tlii.s  motor  so  that  it  has  all  the  advantages  of  the 
open  type,  but  may  be  fully  enclased  if  conditions  or  operation 
so  require. 


Gk.nei^AT.  ELEfTRIc  CoMPANT. — This  company  dnrinj;  the  past 
month  has  is.sued  several  very  interestinjr  calaloss  dealing  with 
electrical  apparatus.  One  of  these,  entitled  "Lightning  .\rresters." 
considers  the  important  question  of  protection  from  lightning 
shocks  in  genoral  and  doscrilios  an  improved  form  of  multiplex 
arresters  recently  perfectcnl  by  this  company.  Other  and  oldor 
types  for  all  currents  and  voltages  are  also  shown  in  the  catalog 
;ind  its  supplement.  Tliis  includes  many  diagrams  of  wiring  con- 
nections under  diflFeront  circumstances.  ,\  supply  catalog  giving 
illustrations  with  detail  parts  nnd  a  complete  price  list  of  the 
Spraguo  General  Electric  type  M  control  apparatus  is  also  being 
sent  out.  .\  similar  supply  patalojr  of  marine  supplies  for  elec- 
lri<al  work  of  all  kinds  c.-in  also  be  obtained  by  those  interestod. 


rAriKlc  Tyi'k  Passknckr  LoroMOTivES. — .\  pamphlet  just 
i.'^.sued  by  the  .\nierican  IiO<omotive  Company  des^ribos  Pacifi** 
type  pa.-ssenger  locomotives  built  for  varioHS  railroads.  The 
pamphlet  opens  with  a  description  of  tho  Pacific  type  and  an 
outline  of  its  .special  advantages  for  very  heavy  and  fast  passenger 
xervice.  These  are  ver\  briefly  stated  and  are  followed  by  a  de- 
scription of  two  form.s  of  trailing  trunks  which  have  been  used 
with  sroat  success  on  this  type  of  locomotivo.  The  description 
is  followed  by  two  pages  of  lablos  containing,  in  condonsori  form, 
the  leading^  dimensions  of  all  the  locomotives  illustrated  in  thp 
pamphlet,  the  tables  being  arranged  in  tl^e— order  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  locomotives.  Tty  use  of  side  elevation  and  .>si'<lional 
ilrawings  a  typical  Pa<'ific  type  lo<'omotivp  is  illustrated  nnd  en- 
iravinsrs  of  ontsido  and  inside  bonring  trailing  trucks  ar<^  inrluded. 
Tho  romaindor  of  ihf  pamphlot  i.s  dovoiod  to  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  locomotives,  tho  opposite  paiips  containins  tabular 
information  concerning  ea<'h  design.  'ITie  locomotives  are  placed 
in  the  order  of  their  weights. 

This  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  catalog  pamphlets  to  bo  issued 
by  Iho  .American  liOcomofive  Company,  which  will  eventually  in- 
clndo  all  tho  standard  t.vpes  of  locomotives,  and  will  constitute  a 
record  of  tho  production  of  the  (^mpany.  Popios  of  the  jianiphlct 
<an  be  obtained   upon   request. 

NOTES. 


Otto  Ga.s  E><iiNF  Woi:ks.  Tliis  company  announces  change  of 
address  from  ."ifiO  Poarboru  St.  lo  Room  120."^.  .•?,'»7  Dearborn  St.. 
Chicago,  III. 


Railway  Matf.riai..«;  Company. — This  company  announces  that 
after  May  1st  its  New  York  office  v.ill  be  located  at  the  Wash- 
ington Life  Building.  141    Rroadwav. 


Star  Brass  MANrKAcTiiiaNG  Company. — The  New  York  office 
of  this  company  has  b'^en  removed  from  ."^S  Cortlandt  St.  to  70 
Gortlandt  St..  whore  larger  quarters  are  available. 


FAiitnvNKS-MoitsK  AT^n  Company.— The  San  Francis<o  office  of 
this  company  i.s  now  temporarily  located  at  OfiO  Broadway.  Oak- 
land. C«l..  where  they  will  remain  luitil  able  to  return  to  their 
previous  location  in  San  Francisco. 


Chicago  Pnfumatic  Toot.  Company.-  The  quarterly  report  re- 
cently issued  by  this  company  for  the  first  quarter.  1000,  shows 
the  profits  for  that  time  to  have  l>ecn  over  .$2.'?.*^. 000.  leaving  a 
balance  of  nearly  .fO.'.OOO  to  be  carried  to  surplus.  The  surplus 
of  the  company  is  now  nearly  .$000,000.  It  is  stated  that  the 
l>usinoss  for  tho  month  of  .\pril  was  about  10  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  the  same  periwl  la.>^t  year. 


Test  of  Falls  IIou.ow  Stayboi.t  Iron.  Tho  fi»||owing  is  the 
average  result  of  a  test  of  1R  samples  of  Falls  Hollow  staybolt 
iron,  taken  from  rogtilar  sto<k.  bv  tho  Baldwin  Lo<omotivo  AVorks. 
The  iron  was  1  in.  outsido  diamotor  and  P,/](\  in-  inside:  Tensile 
strength.  TAS.*'..'?  lbs.  per  sq.  in.:  elongation,  o2..T'.  per  cent.;  re- 
duction of  area.  40.1  per  cont.  :  threading  tost.  O.  K. ;  doiible  ben«l- 
ing  test,  O.  K. :  vibrator.v  tost,  tho  threaded  specimens  stood  an 
average  of  7.713  revolutions  when  subjected  to  a  deflection  of 
3'^2  in.  and  a  tensile  load  of  4,000  lbs. ;  etching  test  shows  the 
iron  to  be  slab  piled. 


Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Company. — Me.s.srs.  Berger-Carter  & 
Company,  the  Pacific  Coast  agents  of  the  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt 
Oorapany,  who  were  formerly  located  at  34  Beale  St.,  San  Fran- 
cesco. Cal.,  announce  that  they  are  now  temporarily  located  at 
Third  and  Washington  St.s.,  Oakland.  Cal.,  where  they  have  in- 
stalled a  complete  new^  stock. 


Heating  and  V'ENTilatinc  Apparatius  for  the  United  Kn- 
(iiNEERiNG  Building. — The  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  of 
special  construction  which  will  be  installed  in  the  United  Engi-  y 
neering  Building,  tho  cornerstone  of  which  was  recently  laid  on 
West  39th  Street,  New  York  City.,  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  B.  F. 
Sturtevaut  Company,  of  Boston.  Ma.><s. 


Niles-Be.ment-Pond  Company  Exhibit  at  .\Tr.ANTir  City.— 
During  tho  Master  Car  Builders'  and  Master  Mechanics'  conven- 
tions to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  June  13-20,  the  Niles-Bement- 
Pond  Company  will  have  on  exhibition  and  in  full  oprrafion  one 
of  their  extra  heav.v  'DO-in.  driving  wheel  chucking  lathes.  This 
will  afford  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  observe  this  machine  at 
work.  Owing  to  its  great  weight  it  cannot  be  shown  on  the  steel 
pier.  They  have  therefore  built  a  special  booth,  two  minutes' 
walk  from  the  Pennsylvania  Station  on  Now  York  Avenue,  near 
.Vtlantic  .\ venue,  where  yon  are  cordially  invited  to  witne.<js  a 
demonstration  of  this  machine. 


Cro<  kfr-Whf.kler  Company. — Mr.  U.  C.  Baker,  formerly  in 
•  h.irge  of  the  Atlanta  office  territory  of  the  Cro<ker-Whee|pr  Com- 
l».iny.  has  .started  for  San  Francisco,  where  he  will  take  charge  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  territory  of  this  comi)any.  The  offi<»es  at 
Fremont  and  Howard  Sts..  S;in  Kran<-isco.  wore  completely 
destroye<l  by  the  rei-ent  lire;  temporary  ollices  have  been 
established  at  2011  Broadwa.v.  Mr.  Baker  will  enter  an  active 
lioM  of  electrical  development  in  which  the  company  is  already 
conspictiously  established  by  its  installation  of  4.000  KV.V  altor- 
Mjiting  current  generators  in  the  jiiant  of  the  ("alifornia  Gas  & 
Electric  Corporation.  The.se  ma<'hines.  the  largest  gas-engine- 
driveu  alternators  in  the  world,  escaped  damage  in  the  reeent 
disaster. 


New  Bl'ir,iiiNr;s  a  no  F^gt'iPMF.NT  at  PriiniK.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  students,  Purduo  Uni- 
versity is  adding  a  tnimber  of  new  buildings  and  considerable 
new  etiuipment.  .\  new  building  for  the  school  of  civil  engineer- 
ing will  be  ready  at  the  lieginning  of  tho  next  school  year,  as  will 
also  an  addition  to  the  electrical  laborator.v,  which  will  enclose 
the  test  car  Louisiana  deposited  with  the  University  by  the  .\meri- 
can  Street  and  Interurban  Itailway  .\ssocialion.  It  will  be 
equipped  with  an  overhead  (ravelling  crane.  Tlie  mechanical  en- 
gineering lalxtratory  will  also  receive  considerable  new  equipment, 
which,  in  addition  to  nuich  small  apparatus,  will  include  an  Inger- 
soll  Rand  comixunul  duplex  air  compressor,  a  r»0-h.p.  gas  producer 
with  gas  engine,  several  smaller  gas  engines,  an  Allis  Chalmers 
direct -connected  engine  and  centrifugal  pump,  a  DeLaval  .steam 
turbine  and  centrifugal  i)ump.  a  100-h.p.  comi>ound  marine  engine 
and  all  auxiliary  apparatus. 


Rf.sorts  for  the  Vacationist. — Tlie  pa.ssenger  department  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  has,  according  to  its  annual  cus- 
tom, just  is.sued  an  ilbustrated  pamphlet  (SO  pages)  which  de- 
scribes the  resorts  for  the  vacationist,  reached  via  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad  and  its  stage  and  steamer  connections,  and  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  hotels  and  boarding-hou.ses.  with  their  rates  and 
accommodations,  in  this  territory.  These  resorts  are  divided,  for 
convenience,  into  three  classes,  the  mountain,  the  seashore  and 
the  river,  lake  and  inland  resorts.  Information  is  given  as  to  the 
stage  and  steamboat  connections  and  in  addition  there  is  a  large 
map  of  the  territory  considere<l.  and  also  three  small  maps.  St. 
-Vndrews.  N.  B.,  and  vicinity.  White  Mountain  Region  and  Mount 
Desert  Island  and  vicinity.  Copies  of  this  publication,  and  also 
one  on  excursion  rates  and  tours,  may  be  had  free  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  pa.ssenger  department  at  Boston,  Ma.ss.  The  following 
booklets  which  give  in  greater  detail  a  description  of  the  diflforent 
vacation  sections,  as  well  as  tliofie  resorted  to  by  the  himter  and 
the  fisherman,  will  bo  sent  on  receipt  f>f  two  cents  in  stamps  for 
each  book:  Fi.sh  and  (Jame  Country,  .MI  .\long  Shore.  Among 
the  Mountains.  Lakes  and  Streams.  The  Valle.vs  of  the  Connecti- 
cut and  Northern  Vermont.  Iloosac  Country  and  Deerfield  Valley, 
Central  Ma.ssachusett-s.  Merrimack  Valley.  Lake  Sunapee,  Lake 
.Memphremagog  and  About  There,  Vacation  Days  in  Southern 
New  Hampshire. 


July,  1906. 
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ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  BALL. 


MASTEK    MECIIAMCS'    ASSOCIATION. 


From  the  inteption  of  the  association,  thirty-eight  years  ago, 
eaih  successive  convention  has  marked  a  period  of  advance- 
ment in  our  worli.  At  this  meeting  we  will  have  presented  to 
us.  matters  of  even  greater  importance  than  have  been  con- 
sidered heretofore,  and  this  convention,  above  all  others,  will 
mean  more  to  us  as  representatives  of  that  important  factor 
in  railroad  transportation,— the  motive  power  department, — 
than  any  of  the  conventions  which  have  become  matters  of 
history. 

The  past  year  has  been  noteworthy  as  a  record  breaker  in 
the  continuation  of  the  prosperous  conditions  which  have 
l)revailed  during  the  past  decade.  Exceptionally  favorable 
weather  conditions,  combined  with  large  additions  to  equi))- 
luent,  which  our  superiors  had  taken  the  precaution  to  pro- 
vide, enabled  the  railroads  to  meet  the  emergency  in  a  'credit- 
able manner.  Locomotive  and  car  plants  have  been  taxed  to 
iheir  vt'»ost  cai)iuity  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  rail- 
roads, whose  ordef«_in, many  cases  were  the  largest  placed  in 
railroad  history.     '  '  ■  "•  • 

Statistics  comi)iIed  for  the  year  1905  show  a  large  increase 
in  output  of  new  locomotives,  over  the  year  1904,  as  the  fol- 
ipwing  data  will  indicate: 

I'jos.     iyo4.    luf. 

Total    nuinbor  of   locoiuotives   built    for   doiucstic    use 

and    for   export,    by    locomotive    builders 5.401      3,441      60% 

Total   number  of   locomotives   built   for   domestic   U!?e 

by   the    builders,   and    in    railrcad    shops ..5,176     3,198     61% 

Compound    locomotives    built    for   domestic    use 177     ,132    -34% 

Halauced    compound    locomotives    built    for    doiueitic 

u^e .       76  41      sr.' ; 

Number  of  electr'c  locomotives   built 140  »5      IT*;, 

The  tendency  in  locomotive  building  during  the  year  has 
been  along  conservative  lines — no  radical  changes  in  general 
design  being  noticeable.  The  4-cylinder  balanced  compound 
has  not  progressed  in  general  favor  as  rajiidly  as  was  antici- 
pated; its  extended  use  being  confined  largely  to  those  roads 
which  participated  in  its  early  introduction.  In  view  of  the 
economy  obtained  in  tests  at  the  St.  Louis  testing  plant,  it 
is  certainly  tleserving  of  more  attention. 

The  Mallet  type  of  locomotive,  which  is  si)ecially  designed 
to  meet  conditions  requiring  a  ver>'  powerful  locomotive,  is 
another  tyi)e  which  is  not  being  introduced  as  fast  as  its 
merits    will    warrant. 

The  most  noteworthy  change  in  detail  design  of  the  loco- 
motive, one  that  marks  a  dei)arture  from  long  established 
American  practice,  is  the  acceptance  of  the  Walschaert  valve 
gear.  This  form  of  valve  gear  lends  itself  admirably  to  the 
heavy  locomotive,  having  advantages  in  the  way  of  accessibil- 
ity for  inspection  and  repairs,  lightness,  and  freedom  from 
rapid   wear. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  gear  has  grown  in  favor  with 
inginemen,  as  well  as  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  engine,  promises  well  for  its  future.  Ui)  to 
the  1st  of  January,  190G,  there  were  2S3  locomotives  equipped 
with  the  Walschaert  valve  gear  in  this  country;  and  as  an 
indication  of  the  tendency  toward  the  general  adoption  of 
this  gear,  one  road  to-day  has  225  engines  equipped  with  it. 

In  boiler  design,  much  has  been  done  incidental  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  superheater,  and  more  will  undoubtedly  fol- 
low as  designers  take  up  the  problem  of  superheating  of 
steam  for  locomotive  engines.  Apart  from  this,  the  most 
radical  departures  in  boiler  design  ai'e  found  in  the  use  of 
a  combustion  chamber,  in  long  boilers  using  bituminous  coal. 


with  attendant  remarkable  results  in  overcoming  rapid  deteri- 
oration of  flue  ends  and  leaking.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note, 
that  the  flexible  staybolt  is  steadily  gaining  ground. 

To  meet  the  changed  conditions  in  railway  operation,  as  a 
result  of  the  growth  of  the  locomotive  in  recent  years,  no  equip- 
ment detail  furnishes  a  better  exami)le  of  progress  than  th« 
advancement  made  in  railway  braking  appliance;?.  The  prob- 
lem of  braking  trains,  having  from  four  to  five  times  their 
former  weight,  with  double  the  number  of  cars,  has  l>oen 
solved  successfully,  and  with  apparatus  greatly  simplified.  The 
new  engine  and  tender  equipments  represent  a  consolidation 
of  all  previous  locomotive  equipments,  as  far  as  effects  are 
concerned,  with  a  centralization  of  the  functions  of  the  dif- 
ferent apparatus  into  one  unit,  thereby  eliminating  a  great 
many  parts.  ...[.■^.^■^: 

Aside  from  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  direction 
named,  changes  for  economy  of  operation  have  also  received 
attention.  The  introduction  of  the  cross-compound  air  pump 
is  opportune.  The  demands  for  air  have  increased  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  represent  quite  a  large  percentage  of  th* 
boiler  capacity  for  its  production.  It  has  been  found  that 
under  normal  working  of  a  large  freight  locomotive,  hauling 
a  train  of  G5  cars,  50  of  which  were  air-brakedrat  20  miles 
per  hour,  the  simple  air  pump  requires  approximately  6  per 
tent,  of  the  steam  generated.  If  a  portion  of  this  can  be 
saved  by  compounding,  such  saving  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Tests  which  have  been  made,  show  an  economy  for  the  com- 
pound pump,  of  GO  i)er  cent,  over  the  single  pump, 
i  A  list  of  imi)rovements  In  details  would  not  be  complete 
\\iihout  a  mention  of  the  advancement  made  in  the  art  of 
manufacturing  rolled  steel  wheels.  Their  increasing  use 
|);omises  well  for  this  type  of  wheel. 

The  motive  power  problem,  "Reduced  cost  per  ton  mile  of 
transportation,"  is  presented  to  us  to-day  for  solution,  aven 
niore  forcibly  than  it  has  been  presented  to  those  who  pre- 
ceded us,  and  is  deserving  of  more  careful  consideration  and 
study  than  what  has  been  accorded  it  heretofore.  This  is 
not  merely  a  mechanical  problem.  How  has  the  problem  been 
inet  from  a  motive  power  standpoint?  By  providing  a  loco- 
motive, the  size  of  which  has  only  been  limited  by  the  govern- 
ing clearance  dimensions.  But  there  is  something  more  that 
we  can  do.  'i-\ ;'■.';'.■■'_  \ 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  at  this  time  to  the  ad- 
vancement that  has  been  made  in  power  capacity  during  the 
past  ten  years,  and  to  reflect  with  pardonable  pride  on  our 
hiiviug  participated  in  the  splendid  movement  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  locomotive,  which  the  following  figures  represent. 
The  data  was  obtained  from  a  road  with  which  you  are  all 
familiar  and  is  fairly  representative  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  attained  on  all  roads  in  the  country.  To  better  il- 
lustrate the  following  figures,  diagrams  have  been  prepared. 
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In  the  years  1S96  and  1906,  the  average  tractive  power  for 
each  class  of  engine,  was  as  follows: 

■..•;...-  ^i-  .                                                     1896.  1906. 

For     freight    engines.  .  .f;;'.. .  I:.. l.S,900  .'?l,5O0 

For    passenger   engines.  ............  .v..'.  ^  rLrX*  '>>.•••  •  -12.200  22,900 

For    switching    engines... ...'.■..».  .<v.  ,■.■.'...  .14,700  26.800 

For   all    engines .',•••».••■*:■».».•'■. 13,700  28,700 

Total  number  of  engines,   all   classes.  .-^  ;;»■•',.- »-,^. 551  764 
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During  the  period  of  evolution  represented  by  the  foregoing 
figures,  new  difficulties  arose;  new  problems  required  solution. 
In  the  desire  for  adequate  boiler  capacity  within  the  limits 
of  dimensions  and  weights  imposed,  errors  were  made  in 
boiler  design,  in  restricting  the  depth  of  the  firebox,  in  the 
spacing  of  the  flues  and  in  the  use  of  abnormal  grate  areas. 
With  the  greater  use  of  cast  steel,  advantage  was  taken  to 
reduce  weights  of  details,  to  the  extent  of  contributing  the 
weight  thus  saved  to  further  increase  in  the  boiler  dimen- 
sions. In  some  cases,  such  as  wheel  centers  and  frames,  the 
lightness  of  the  parts  did  not  always  result  in  failures,  but 
their  weakness  contributed  to  the  rapid  wear,  or  failure  of 
other  dependent  parts,  and  in  other  cases,  failure  of  the  parts 
themselves. 

iCxperience  has  shown  where  errors  of  design  have  been 
made  and  a  new  basis  for  future  calculations  has  been  evolved, 
which  has  placed  present  design  and  construction  on  even  a 
more  satisfactory  plane  than  that  obtained  with  the  lighter 
power.  When  the  large  locomotive  went  into  commission  the 
practices  in  vogue  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  loco- 
motive fell  short  of  bringing  results.  In  many  cases,  they 
brought  disaster.  Much  of  this  was  attributed  to  poor  designs, 
when  in  reality  the  trouble  lay  in  other  directions.  It  was 
found  a  difficult  matter  to  overcome  flue  leakage.  A  study 
of  this  subject  by  very  able  specialists  in  the  motive  power 
department  has  resulted  In  giving  us  definite  rules  regarding 
the  care  of  the  boilers,  both  on  the  part  of  the  enginemen  and 
roundhousemen,  which  are  being  extensively  followed,  with 
results  as  good,  or  better  than  were  formerly  obtained.  The 
machinery  of  the  locomotive,  being  heavier,  also  required 
special  treatment  at  terminals,  involving  the  adoption  of  the 
"stitch-in-time"  policy,  to  keep  the  engine  up  to  its  maximum 
efficiency,  and  to  avoid  rapid  deterioration,  which  was  found 
to   result  from  any   neglect. 

To  provide  the  care  necessary  for  the  large  locomotive,  in- 
volved the  expenditure  of  large  sums  for  adequate  terminals. 
Facilities  for  quick  and  frequent  washing  of  boilers  became 
imperative.  Better  drop  pits,  and  more  of  them,  were  neces- 
sary. Engine  houses  with  heating  plants  that  would  heat,  and 
smokejacks  that  would  ventilate,  were  required.  The  light- 
ing of  the  house  at  night  to  provide  for  a  continuous  oper- 
ation of  the  plant,  on  an  efficient  basis,  was  a  recognized  im- 
provement. All  this  has  been  accomplished,  and  to-day  we 
can  be  congratulated  on  having  reached  a  plane  of  excellence, 
both  in  the  design  of  the  locomotive  and  in  maintenance 
facilities,  whereby  the  large  locomotive  is  being  handled  jost 
as  expeditiously  as  the  smaller  one  was,  a  few  years  ago. 

Reports  presented  to  this  association  on  the  subject  of 
roundhouse  terminals,  at  two  former  conventions,  have  had 
a  marked  influence  In  directing  railroads  to  the  appreciation 
of  their  shortcomings,  in  the  way  of  adequate  terminals  and 
facilities  and  have  played  no  small  part  in  bringing  about 
Improved  conditions. 

How  shall  we  meet  the  motive  power  problem  In  the 
future? 

The  rapid  growth  In  power  which  marked  the  development 
of  the  locomotive  in  the  past  few  years,  and  by  which  great 
economies  of  operation  are  being  obtained,  has  apparently 
been  arrested  by  the  limitation  of  clearances,  capacity  of  the 
firemen,  and  the  reaching  of  the  practicable  train  length 
limit.  It  would  therefore  appear  questionable  to  look  for 
further  economies,  as  a  general  proposition,  by  continuing  to 
enlarge  the  locomotive,  under  present  conditions.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  problem   lies  in  other  directions. 

We  shall  be  required  to  develop  the  mechanical  stoker, 
compounding  and  superheating  will  be  prosecuted  with 
greater  vigor  than  ever.  The  use  of  a  feed-water  heater  may 
be  resorted  to.  and  among  the  smaller  items,  undoubtedly  the 
compound  air  pump  will  be  used,  and  perhaps  the  variable 
exhaust  nozzle.  We  now  have  engines  that  will  run  success- 
fully from  terminal  to  terminal,  and  have  reached  a  plane 
in  the  economical   maintenance  of  our  locomotives,  whereby 


the  use  of  the  foregoing  fuel-saving  devices  will  make  more 
apparent  than  heretofore  the  economies  resulting  therefrom. 
While  considering  the  use  of  fuel  saving  devices,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  economies  that  may  be  obtained  through 
individual  effort,  with  the  facilities  at  hand. 

This  naturally  leads  to  the  subject  of  statistics.  In  fol- 
lowing up  fuel  consumption  on  the  average  railroad,  par- 
ticularly where  the  pooling  system  is  in  vogue,  the  need  for 
an  up-to-date  method  of  determining  responsibility  for  the 
extravagant  use  of  fuel  is  very  ai)parent.  Given  proper  weigh- 
ing facilities,  the  problem  presented  is  a  systematic  method 
for  quickly  determining  at  the  end  of  each  trip  whether  or 
not  the  coal  used  was  in  excess  of  the  work  ijerformed,  and, 
if  so,  the  Immediate  placing  of  the  responsibility,  either  with 
the  crew  or  engine,  as  the  case  may  warrant. 

Another  phase  of  the  motive  power  problem,  is  the  subject 
of  organization.  This  subject  has  been  referred  to  by  former 
presidents,  and  while  it  is  an  old  theme  it  presents  increas- 
ingly difficult  problems,  if  we  would  successfully  cope  with 
the  progress  of  transportation.  To  obtain  the  best  results 
In  any  organization,  no  one  factor  should  be  overtaxed.  The 
progress  of  our  railroads  has  been  so  great  and  the  increase 
in  business,  while  gradual,  has  been  so  persistent,  that  one 
Is  liable  to  awaken  too  late  to  the  realization  of  having  an 
organization   Inadequate  to  the  demands   placed   upon   It. 

Consolidation  of  properties,  and  growth,  have  depreciated 
positions  of  the  motive  power  department,  compelling  men  to 
assume  responsibilities  beyond  their  positions.  Those  who 
have  studied  industrial  and  military  organizations,  find  that 
one  officer  will  supervise  not  to  exceed  from  26  to  30  men, 
while  in  railroad  organizations,  this  will  extend  to  150  men. 

In  analyzing  the  result  of  consolidation,  we  find  a  master 
mechanic  in  charge  of  two  or  more  divisions,  where  formerly 
only  one  was  under  his  jurisdiction.  After  thus  greatly  in- 
creasing his  duties,  added  responsibility  was  placed  upon  him 
by  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  locomotive  from  50  per 
cent,  to  100  per  cent,  and  rapidly  increasing  their  numbers. 
The  same  is  true  of  roads  which  have  not  gone  through  the 
evolution  of  consolidation,  brought  about  by  natural  growth. 

We  find  that  work  Is  now  being  performed  at  important 
division  englnehouses,  of  a  character  that  was  formerly  taken 
care  of  at  division  shops.  The  work  Is  supervised  by  the  en- 
ginehouse  foreman,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  the  former  divi- 
sion master  mechanic,  having  oftentimes  no  special  advan- 
tages at  his  command  in  the  way  of  facilities  for  turning  out 
work,  with  the  disadvantage  of  an  official  title,  the  possession 
of  which  gives  to  the  incumbent  no  consideration  for  either 
adequate  compensation  for  services  rendered,  or  proper  respect 
for  those  under  his  jurisdiction,  or  consideration  from  those 
in  other  departanents  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  The 
modern  enginehouse  requires  a  bigger  general  at  its  head 
than  the  former  small  shop. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  engine  house  foreman  is  also  ap- 
plicable to  those  subordinate  in  authority  to  him,  and  to  those 
occupying  similar  positions  of  equal  or  greater  responsibility 
in  the  shops,  particularly  as  to  compensation.  Increase  in 
wage  rates  granted  to  laboring  men  from  time  to  time,  very 
rarely  apply  to  the  foreman,  with  the  result,  in  many  cases, 
of  finding  the  men  receiving  more  per  month  than  those  re- 
sponsible for  their  direction.  It  may  be  stated  that  overtime 
rates  have  much  to  do  with  this  condition.  True — but  who 
puts  in  more  overtime  than  the  average  subordinate  official, 
receiving  a  monthly  stipend?  An  efficient  organization,  un- 
der the  conditions  mentioned  can  not  be  built  up,  or  main- 
tained. 

The  large  railroad  to-day  should  have  in  Its  motive  power 
department  more  division  master  mechanics,  each  to  have  al- 
lotted to  him  for  care  and  maintenance,  such  number  of  loco- 
motives as  can  be  properly  looked  after,  and  to  the  extent 
that  he  may  know  the  shortcomings  and  weaknesses  of  each 
Individual  engine  and  be  held  responsible  for  its  performance 
and  cost  of  maintenance  while  out  of  main  shop.     This  may 
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lequiie  his  having  jurisdiction  over  two  or  more  enginehouses. 
The  main  shops  on  each  grand  division  to  be  supervised  by 
a  shop  superintendent,  who  will  be  held  responsible  for  cost 
per  unit  of  shop  output;  each  grand  division  to  be  in  charge 
of  a  division  superintendent  of  motive  power;  and  over  the 
entire  department,  an  official  on  the  staff  of  the  president,  hav- 
ing a  thorough  understanding  of  the  department,  as  to  its  de- 
tails and  needs,  and  of  sufficient  knowledge  and  experience 
to  present  the  motive  power  problem,  and  to  show  that  it  is 
an  element  in  the  operating  problem.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  one  such  position  has  recently  been  created  on  one 
of  our  more  important  railroads. 

Another  detail  of  organization,  which  is  part  of  the  motive 
power  problem,  is  the  establishing  of  systems  of  apprentice- 
ship, under  proper  supervision,  whereby  the  apprentice  can, 
and  will  be  assured  a  thorough,  practical  course  of  training 
in  the  shops,  and  for  those  who  show  the  aptitude,  or  inclin- 
ation, a  special  course,  with  the  end  in  view  of  providing 
sufficient  technical  training  to  fit  them  for  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  apprentice  of  to-day  is  rapidly  drifting  out 
of  sympathy  with  his  employers,  by  reason  of  the  indifference 
displayed  toward  him  by  those  having  him  in  charge.  To 
offset  this  tendency  he  must  feel  that  the  employers  have  his 
welfare  at  heart  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  in  these 
busy  times  by  having  an  apprentice  department  with  an  offi- 
cial at>  its  head,  to  relieve  those  in  immediate  charge.  A 
very  thorough  and  competent  organization  of  this  character 
is  now  in  oppration  on  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 

Considerable  thought  and  experiment  has  been  devoted  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  to  the  development  of  a  motor  car,  which 
could  be  used  for  branch  service,  corresponding  to  the  ser- 
vice fuinished  by  the  interurban  electric  car.  The  most 
promising  field  of  effort,  has  been  the  gasoline  motor.  Others 
have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  our  foreign  friends  and 
have  experimented  with  steam,  using  oil  for  fuel.  What  the 
outcome  will  be,  cannot  be  conjectured  at  this  time.  It  is 
safe  to  say,  however,  that  with  the  demand  for  such  a  car  in 
sight  and  American  ingenuity  at  work,  a  satisfactoiy  car  will 
be  evolved   in   due   time. 

The  association  lias  before  it  for  consideration  reports  of 
unusual  interest  and  exceptional  value. 

The  report  of  tests  of  locomotives  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
E.vposition,  terminates  the  work  of  the  committee  appointed 
in  1903,  to  represent  this  association  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company's  advisory  committee,  and  brings  to  your 
attention  the  conclusion  of  a  research  of  unusual  magnitude 
and  value.  Beginning  in  the  spring  of  1903,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  system  designed  and  constructed  a  locomotive  test- 
ing plant  and  equipped  it  with  accessory  apparatus  of  every 
sort.  It  secured  the  co-operation  of  national  engineering  so- 
cieties in  the  formation  of  an  advisory  committee,  which 
committee  had  an  important  part  in  the  scientific  phases  of 
the  work,  and  it  made  its  plant  accessible  to  other  railroad 
companies  which  furnished  locomotives  for  test.  In  this 
manner  it  has  determineti  by  methods  carefully  chosen,  with 
th«>  highest  degree  of  accuracy,  the  performance  of  eight  typi- 
cal locomotives  and  has  published  in  elaborate  form,  a  com- 
plete description  of  its  methods  and  a  full  record  of  its  re- 
sulto.  The  effect  of  this  whole  process  and  the  results  de- 
veloped therefrom,  as  factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Ameri- 
can locomotive  of  the  future,  are  of  unusual  significance. 

The  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association  may 
well  congratulate  itself,  that  throughout  this  process,  it  has 
been  represented  upon  the  Pennsylvania  Company's  advisory 
committee  by  three  of  its  chosen  members,  who,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  other  eminent  engineers,  have  given  their  time  and 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  various  details  concerned 
in  this  great  work. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  locomotive  front  ends,  rep- 
resents the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  to  date.  The 
investigations  thus  far  conducted  have  been  thorough,  and 
complete  and  have  definitely  settled  the  principles  underly- 
ing the  design  of  locomotive  front  ends. 


Not  only  has  the  law  been  established  connecting  the  size 
and  proper  proportions  of  the  stack  with  the  diameter  of  the 
front  end  thus  completing  the  previous  system  of  tests  in- 
itiated by  the  American  E.m.imckb.  in  which  the  proper 
proportions  of  the  stack  and  its  relation  to  the  various  posi- 
tions of  the  nozzle  was  established  for  a  54-in.  front  end,  but 
the  various  styles  of  inside  stacks,  false  tops  to  the  smoke- 
box,  and  different  arrangements  of  petticoats  have  been  ex- 
perimented with,  resulting  in  definitely  deciding  upon  the 
airangement  which  is  most  satisfactory  and  economical  in 
service.  Sufficient  data  was  also  obtained  to  explain  most 
conclusively  the  reasons  for  the  large  variety  of  results  that 
have  been  obtained  from  time  to  time  in  practice  with  dif- 
ferent arrangements  of  stacks  and  petticoat  pipes.  It  would 
appear  from  the  experiments  that  the  work  has  been  car- 
ried to  a  completion  and  that  no  further  work  of  this  nature 
will  be  required,  unless  it  be  on  something  totally  different 
to  the  front  end  arrjingemeuts  which  have  hitherto  been  em 
ployed.  ' -v^^l:'^ '"-^ 

;  V  In  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  work,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  railroads  for  their  generous  contributions;  to  the  N. 
Y.  C.  R.  R.,  for  the  loan  of  a  large  locomotive,  and  to  Dr.  W. 
F.  M.  Goss,  for  the  active  part  taken  in  the  work,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  suitable  action  will  be  taken  at  this  convention 
in  testimony  of  our  indebtedness  to  those  just  mentioned. 

The  association  has  before  it,  in  the  two  reports  just  re- 
ferred to,  examples  of  research  work  excellently  performed, 
and  it  will  do  well  to  follow  along  similar  lines  in  its  future 
investigations.  I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  your  presid- 
ing officer  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  these  ini- 
l)ortant  subjects. 

The  report  and  discussion  on  the  subject  of  mechanical 
stokers  should  stimulate  interest  in  the  development  of  this 
exceedingly  important  detail  of  locomotive  construction.  We 
should  know  more  about  stokers,  and  the  association  has 
acted  wisely  in  appointing  a  standing  committee  to  report 
progress  being  made  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  discussion  of  classification  of  locomotive  repairs  an 
opportunity  is  presented  to  get  into  (he  commercial  questions 
of  the  department.  This  phase  of  the  subject  has  not  received 
the  attention  it  deserves,  and  herein  lies  a  great  opportunity 
for  motive  power  men. 

In  discussing  the  details  of  enginehouse  running  repair 
work  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  treat  the  proposition  as  a 
whole,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  operations  at  terminal.s 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  operating  department. 

The  report  to  be  presented  on  the  subject  of  "Electricity  on 
Steam  Railroads,"  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration 
and  discussion.  In  view  of  the  economy  obtained  in  tests  of 
the  locomotive  on  the  Pennsylvania  testing  plant,  where  it 
was  shown  that  a  locomotive  was  capable  of  delivering  a 
horse  power  at  the  drawbar  upon  the  consumi»tion  of  but  a 
trifle  more  than  two  pounds  of  coal  per  hour,  the  discussion 
of  this  paper  should  excite  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

In  the  upbuilding  process  toward  a  higher  plane  of  ex- 
cellence of  the  steam  locomotive,  the  association  has  for  its 
future  work  the  further  development  of  the  stoker,  the  super- 
heater, the  compound,  and  other  details  standing  for  Ipssei 
economies  of  operation,  and  with  the  end  in  view  that  their 
application  may  become  general  in  character,  the  working  out 
of  a  better  system  of  statistics  which  will  show  us  where  we 
stand  and  put  us  in  possession  of  the  business  facts  concerning 
our  department,  making  them  immediately  available. 

For  the  department  as  a  whole  the  association  has  for  future 
work  organization,  as  it  applies  to  modern  shops  and  engine 
houses,  up-to-date  apprenticeship  systems  applicable  to  large 
corporations,  development  of  motor  cars  for  light  passenger 
service,  establishment  of  a  bureau  for  scientific  research  work. 
In  connection  with  the  latter  recommendation,  this  associa- 
tion should  make  provision  for  a  bureau  with  a  salaried  offi- 
cial at  its  head,  to  whom  research  work  of  a  scientific  char- 
acter required  of  committees  can  be  referred,  through  the 
Executive  Committee.    This  would  add  value  to  reports  airj 
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would  relieve  members  of  committees  of  a  large  amount  of 
detail  work  to  which  they  cannot  always  devote  the  time 
npfpssary  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject. 

The  time  is  past  wlien  a  motive  power  officer  should  be 
tu(>rely  a  good  mechanic  and  manager  of  men.  He  must  have 
iliese  attrilMites  and  much  more  also.  He  is  called  upon  to- 
day to  be  a  mechanical  engineer,  in  the  design  of  locomotives, 
;in  executive,  in  the  management  of  a  great  dejiartment.  an 
organizer,  in  the  building  up  of  the  department, — keeping  it 
abreast  of  the  increasing  difficulties  of  the  problems.  He  must 
he  a  business  man,  in  knowing  the  costs  of  his  work,  and 
in  making  every  dollar  of  the  stockholders'  money  bring  the 
greatest  returns.  He  must  be  a  diplomat  in  dealing  with 
the  other  officials  and  a  general  in  managing  his  subordinate 
officials  and  his  men.  Tl\ese  qualifications  a  man  must  pos- 
sess in  order  to  be  an  important  official  in  any  large  indtis- 
trial  organization,  but  in  a  motive  j)ower  i^osition  additional 
qualifications  are  required,  which  are  best  summed  up  in  the 
statement  that  he  must  be  a  railroad  man.  rpady  for  any  and 
every  emergency  and  ready  to  fit  his  work  into  that  of  others 
in  such  a  way  as  to  complete  an  exceedingly  important  cor- 
ner of  the  organization. 

In  fitting  our  work  into  that  of  the  operating  department  lies 
an  opportunity,  which  is  perhaps  our  greatest  opportunity  of 
the  present  time.  Up  to  a  certain  point  we  can  go  with  our 
own  office,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  we  may  introduce  im- 
provements, but  beyond  that  point  we  cannot  go  without  the 
heartiest  co-operation  of  others.  And  it  is  in  the  direction 
of  .sectiring  this  co-operation,  or  in  applying  the  operating 
|)Ossibilities  of  our  positions,  that  our  greatest  future  lies. 
That  the  operating  officers  shall  consider  the  motive  i)ower 
nun  as  their  strongest  suitpcrters  and  most  helpful  allies  in 
the  difficulties  of  their  work  should  be  our  aim,  and  in  this 
direction  the  motive  power  department  can  undoubtedly  go 
much  farther  than  it  has  ever  gone,  and  it  is  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  that  I  direct   your  attention  most  earnestly. 

We  should  contribute  to  secure  mileage  of  our  engines  al- 
ways bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  locomotives  are  not  in- 
tended to  make  good  repair  records,  so  much  as  to  pile  ui> 
ton  mileage.  If  the  ton  mileage  is  not  always  obtained  the 
railroad  machine  is  not  working  to  its  best  advantage,  and 
there  may  be  good  reasons  for  this.  By  helping  the  operating 
official  we  may  find  that  he  can  help  us,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment which  tends  toward  the  most  favorable  operating  ser- 
vice lies  our  greatest  work  for  the  future. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  not  merely  heads  of  depart- 
ments. We  are  officials  of  railroads  striving  to  increase  to 
the  utmost  the  net  earnings,  and  when  we  have  gone  to  the 
limits  of  our  ability  as  mechanical  men  we  have  yet  a  long 
way  to  go  in  the  direction  of  the  operating  men  to  improve 


the  results.  By  always  conducting  our  department  so  that  the 
motive  power  is  ready  for  any  emergency  we  shall  help  the 
de|)artment,  help  the  other  officials  and  incidentally  help  our- 
selves. There  is  more  before  us  than  there  is  behind  us  in  the 
way  of  improvements,  and  there  is  no  work  to-day  lying  be- 
fore any  class  of  men  which  is  more  important  and  more  in- 
spiring than  that  in  which  we  are  engaged. 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  MOTIVE  POVER. 


L 


The  motive  power  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  re- 
ceived most  substantial  additions  during  the  past  three  years 
in  the  shape  of  nmny  new  steam  and  electric  locomotives  for 
Itassenger,  freight  and  switching  service. 

The  most  notable  of  these  was  the  large  Mallet  compound 
engine,  the  largest  locomotive  in  the  world,  which  was  built 
for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  by  the  American  Loc-o_motive  Com- 
pany in  1904.  This  locomotive  was  thoroughly  illustrated  and 
described  in  the  Amkhicax  E.\»;i.\ker  ami  Railkoai*  Joiknal, 
1904.  pages  ICT,  237,  2G2  and  297. 

Just  previous  to  the  building  of  the  Mallet  locomotive  an 
electric  freight  locomotive,  consisting  of  two  coupled  units, 
was  built  by  the  General  Electric  Company  for  the  same  road. 
This  locomotive  is  nearly  as  heavy  and  powerful  as  the  above- 
mentioned  steam  engine,  and  was  illustrated  in  this  jotirnal 
in  Sei)tember,  1903,  page  324.  A  comi)arison  of  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  these  two  locomotives  was  given  in  a 
l)aper  by  Mr.  Muhlfeld  before  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  in 
March  of  the  present  year.  Extracts  from  this  jiaper  ami  Mr. 
Muhlfeld's  remarks  at  the  meeting  will  be  fi6und  in  this  jour- 
nal of  March,  19ofi,  page  101,  and  in  this  issue. 

In  addition  to  these  special  locomotives,  which  have  proven 
to  be  most  successful  in  the  work  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed, a  large  number  of  standard  types  have  been  ptirchased. 
These  include  some  very  heavy  consolidation  locomotives  built 
by  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  which  were  illustrated 
an<l  described  by  Mr.  Muhlfeld  in  the  Amkrican  Encinker  and 
R\ii.K()An  .loiRXAi.  for  .lanuary,  190G,  page  29,  and  some  heavy 
six-wheel  switching  engines  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  the  general  dimensions  of  which  are  given  in  the  table 
herewith. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  locomotive  equipment  consists  of 
seme  very  heavy  and  powerful  Pacific  type  engines  btiilt  by 
the  American  Jjocomotive  Company,  which  are  illustrated 
herewith.  These  rank  with  the  heaviest,  and  are  the  most 
powerful  of  any  of  this  type  on  our  record.  They  have  22  by 
2S-in.  cylinders,  74-in.  wheels  and  225  lbs.  steam  pressure, 
which  gives  them  a  tractive  effort  of  over  35.000  lbs.    The 
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total  weis^ht  is  229.500  lbs.,  of  which  15<(^00  lbs.,  or  C5.7  per 
cent.,  is  on  dnver.s.  C    /^ 

The  accompanying  table  and  illustrations  give  a  clear  idea 
of  the  size  and  construction  of  these  locomotives. 

Mr.  .Muhlfeld,  superintendent  of  motive  power,  states  that 
they  were  particularly  designed  for  the  handling  of  heavy 
through  passenger  trains  at  the  required  speeds  over  level  and 
mountainous,  open  and  tunnelled  railroad,  of  varying  curv- 
ature and  gradient,  and  that  especial  attention  was  given  to 
the  following  features: 

A  design  of  motion  gear  that  would   provide  for  the  quick 


8IX-WIIEKL    SWITCIIIXO     LOCOMOTIVE. 

starting  and  acceleration  of  trains,  so  that  the  schedule  time 
could  be  maintained,  or  time  made  up  without  the  use  of 
helper  locomotives  on  •  heavy  grades  and  curvature,  or  the 
necessity  for  unusually  fast  running  on  down  grades; 

The  greatest  proportion  of  adhesive  to  total  weight  of  en- 
gine and  tender  in  working  order; 

A  substantial  construction  of  the  least  number  of  parts; 

A  capacity  to  perform  continuous  service  without  liability 
for  failure,  and  economy  with  respect  to  maintenance  and  fuel 
and  water  consumption. 


A  boiler  of  simple  design  and  substantial  construction,  with 
ample  grate  area  in  one  plane  and  firebox  heating  surface,  to- 
gether with  provision  for  a  circulation  of  water  and  unre- 
stricted passage  of  gases,  and  suitable  for  the  consumption  of 
a  cheap  grade  of  either  gas  or  soft  run-of-mine  bituminous 
coals.  Especial  attention  was  given  to  insure  dry  steam  at 
the  valve  chest  and  cylinders  by  the  design  and  location  of 
crown  sheet,  steam  space,  throttle  valve  opening  and  surge 
plates. 

A  cylinder,  frame,  running  and  motion  gears,  and  general 
design  that  would  permit  of  increasing  the  weight  and  tractive 
power  of  the  locomotive  when  the  boiler  tubes, 
tires,  cab,  running  boards,  lagging,  jacketting. 
grates,  ash  pan  and  other  similar  parts  require 
replacement,  due  to  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  and 
at  the  same  time  allow  for  a  reduction  of  the 
boiler  pressure  should  age  and  general  deprecia- 
tion of  the  boiler  necessitate  it  without  the  re- 
newal of  any  parts  not  entirely  worn  out  or  de- 
stroyed. 

The  same  details  of  design,  construction  and 
material  as  specified  for  the  consolidation  loco- 
motives were  embodied  in  the  Pacifies,  so  far  as 
practicable,  in  order  to  insure  the  greatest  inter- 
changeability  of  parts  between  these,  and  the  older  classes 
of  locomotives  in  service,  as  could  be  done  without  the 
continuance  of  obsolete  or  un.satisfactory  details,  which  would 
not  provide  for  the  greatest  economy  in  maintenance  and  per- 
formance. 

These  passenger  locomotives  are  now  in  regular  service,  and 
haul,  without  a  helper,  through  pa.ssenger  trains,  consisting 
of  1  baggage.  1  postal,  2  vestibule  coaches,  1  dining,  3  sleep- 
ing and  1  observation  parlor  car,  or  a  total  of  9  cars,  approxi- 
mating 425  tons,  for  a  distance  of  31.6  miles  from  Cumberland, 
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Class 
Type 


-.    .    .    a   tf    .^  « 


^  C    •    .r  •    .  «    *    •  f    »■¥•>' 


Service     

Fuel      . 

Traftive      effort      

Tractnc    effort    starting.  . 
Weight   io   working  order. 

Wpight      on      drivers 

Weight  on   leading  truck .i-,;l; 

Weight   on   trailing   truik . 

Weight    of  engine   and    tender    in    working 

order      •;••'•'*  '• 

Wheel    ba.se.    driving.................. 

Whi  el    ba.«e,    total -■.,>•  i-.'v. ;  . . . 

Wheel    base,    engine    and    tender 

RATIOS. 

Weight   on   drivers   -r-   tractive   effort.  .  .  . 

Total    weight    4-    tractive    effort 

Traitive  effort  x  diam.  drivers  H-  heat- 
ing  surfaee    

Total    heatirg   surface    -f-    grate    area.... 

Firebox  heating  surface  -f-  total  heating 
surface      

Weight    on    drivers    -~    by    total    heating 


O-G-6-0 
Mallet  Articulated 

Freight 
Bit.    Coal 

74,600 

84,000 

334,500 

334,500 


2-8-0 
Consul. 

Freight. 

Bit.  coal 

42,168 

208,500 

185,900 

22.600 


479,500 

10  ft.  0  in. 

30  ft.  8  In. 

64  .ft.    7    in. 

4 
4 

740 
77.5 

3.92 


352,000 

16  ft.  8  in. 

25  ft.  7  in 

59    ft.    8>4    in 

4.4 
4.95 

905 

49.5 

6.4 


0-6-0 
6- Wheel' 

Switching 

Anth.    Culna 

29.740 

161.080 
161,08Q 


246,080:- 
11  ft.  0  in. 
11   ft.  0  in. 
40    ft.   9L<,    in. 

5.4;-:- 


935 
29,4 

10.5 


4-6-2 
-''  ■■  /  Pacific 

Passenger 

Bit.   coal 

.       ^    35,020 

229..'">00 

150.500 
;.V  ..  tf  40,500 
;  v;;^-  •;   38,500 

:'  376,.'>00 

13  ft.  2  in.  14 
34  ft.  3  Ms  in.  44 
65   ft.   6%    in. 

■-..,:  i;;4.3 

■  ■-  v-^x<.55 

.V        760 
'■■:■:.  ^  J60.5:. 

:"■.       5'.23 


surface      

59.7 
59.7 

66.2 
74.5 

98 
98 

'■■'  '-•?'■:'  -v*-* 

Total   weight  ~   total   heating  surface.  .  . 

^^.  -•:•        66  5 

Volume   both    cylinders,   cu.    ft 

18.75 

13.2 

9.2 

-..:■•->'      12.3 

Total    heating  .surface    ~   vol.   cylinders.  . 

298 

211 

179 

"'..-■.         278 

Grate  area  -~  vol.  cylinders 

4.17 

4.25 

7.9.-i 

Z^-'^'.-,-,   i.5a 

CYLINDER.S. 

■■■'-'.■•         ■ 

'■'■'■':  ■':,  v''^;''.;\- 

Simple    or    Compound .  . . ... . .  .,.•...  .-..>,.. 

Compourd 

Simple 

Simple 

.7  .;.^  Slmpii 

Type    of    compound .... , , .  JV.';  .S».;f'  •  • 

Mellln 

.VV:  _-;. 

Diam.    high    or    simple ...■«.■-,».  .  . 

20   in. 

22  in. 

19    In.; 

■  :'.Vl    22  In. 

Diam.,    low . ..-_.. . .  i..  i'v>. .  .. • ; 

32  in. 

>_*  . 

'**-'.  '  -   .'  r 

Stroke     I'.-j  ,►■,.>. ;  ,.;■..  *.V^ 

32  in. 

.••.O     iu. 

28    luu-- 

v;.!";  ■'^"   28    In. 

Number    of    Cylinders.  .  .  .  i  »,■,".,, '.^^^-.^  .  . 

4 

2,, 

-.*-<■ 

:2^r 

:^3-;.i;-7.-,-;#: 

VALVKs. .  y./V  :"•-.■■;.'- 

-!' '" 

.■".    .••■,     '           :      '"■.'    '■ 

Type    of    gear.  iV. ,  «r^-.»  ..<• » .'*.■.■*>.■; .  .  .  . 

Walschaert 

Stephenson 

Stephenson 

Stephenson 

-y;";":,--;:.';.^, -•?■■%•■"•"':-; 

indirect. 

indirect. 

direct. 

Kind    cf   valves ^  .;.j'.V:  .'..,•;...;  iH.P 

.  10  in.  piston 

Balanced 

Balanced  Inside    admission 

LP 

slide-double 

Slide. 

Slid*.  .. 

•^v'             ■  piston 

ports. 

*'    '* 

^     '      •    '"-  ■_- 

Greatest   travel    ..;..;;  .;^^.  .*...•..'..  . 

G    in. 

6    in. 

5  7/16   in. 

';:;;-:      fi    in. 

Outside   lap :...;, .,i:.;.,..,.i;.,.v 

HP.     11^  in. 

I'A    in. 

\    iBii 

:'rr:-:,i.^_ 

■C"     '■'  ■'  '.'•  -■'.■   •     ■."'.    ':  - 

L.P.    1    in. 

V  .■-.: 

'.■''■'      :"                    .      ,    -" 

Inside    clearance 

H.P.    V4  in. 
UP.    %    in. 

%    in 

1/32  lalv 

f':-^"';/-::      1   in. 

Lead   in    full   gear    .>Vi>».Vii'..i.<V 

HP.    %  in. 

1/16  in. 

1/16  In. 

\;;     ;4A6    in. 

^'-r* 

LP.    %  in. 

'      -           "     ■     *  '  •        n    ■       '■  '    '  ^ 

No.     of    driving     wheels. ";;)  ...  ij.-.^], 

12 

8 

« 

■■•.:\.>.--.'''  ■••■■;"«■ 

Diameter    ^  ^  ..,■*;  i-l[^^  ."♦■i;.,^;'. .: 

56  ill. 

60    in. 

52    in. 

i'iyX     74  in. 

Diam.    of    truck    *heel.  ..;•."'.  ;;v;i:..i.i;,"i« 

33   in. 

:  ;;;   '  :    37    in. 

Diam.    of   trailing   wheel.s.  ,.i  :;..-;,.';  i. 

••'     •'     50    in. 

BOILKR. 

Style 

Str.    top. 

Str.    top. 

Wootei. 

Str.    top. 

Working  pressure    ,..;•;;.-.,;..  ,L. ,;..  ... 

235 

205 

18* 

225 

Outside    diameter   of   first    ring.  .  .v. ,;  . . 

84    in. 

74  7/16  in. 

70   In. 

72    in. 

Firebox,     length    and    width .•.■;'..; 

108  »^     in. 

108%    in. 

110    in. 

108%    in. 

Firebox     plates,     thickness 

96  »4    in. 

75  y*    in. 

96    in. 

.76  V»    In. 

Tubes,     number .,i. 

438 

282 

220 

■\;iv.         276 

Tubes,    outside    diameter il.:^;;;-,:. 

2V4    In. 

2H    in. 

2V4    tifcv- 

;■■■••;-"■.■  2 «4   In. 

Tube<,      length      ..* .  ..v,.i-;  .'/V.** 

21   ft.  0  In. 

15  ft.   10  in. 

11 

ft.  6  in: 

20  ft.  0  in. 

Heating     surface,     firebox ....  /. . . . . .' .  V  . 

220.0 

179.4 

172.84 

179.4 

Heating    surface,    tubes,    water    sides.... 

5380.0 

2612.8 

1476.67 

'-...'.      3234.6 

Heating     Surface,     total 

5600.0 

2792.2 

1649.5 

;-XvA      3414.0 

Orate    area     

72  2<i 
10   ft.   0   in. 

56.24 
9  ft.   10  in. 

8 

73.33 
ft.  9   in. 

:■.''•''■■        56.24 

Height   center   of   boiler  above    rail 

9  ft.   4   in. 

Extreme    height    above    rail 

15   ft.   OVi    in. 

14    ft.    10    in. 

14    ft. 

11  V4  in. 

14  ft.  7  in 

TENDER. 

. ;'   .«■-"■'*.•.■" 

1  ype      •  »,0^  ■,..'••....•■*•»  •-* 

Water  bottom 

Water  b.-ttom 

U  sloping  back 

Water    bottom. 

Coal,    tons     ,  .  ,  .v.'.  ,.  .'.  .'..';.,•. 

16 

15 

6 

15 

Water     (IT.     S.    Gals.) 

7.000 

7.000 

4,000 

■v      .-.i-             7.000 

H.P.  at  10  M.  P.  H.  behind  tender 

2.09fi 

1,124 

^6 

;•:•■""  "v  ...  834 

Tons  of   loads   capable    of   hauling   at    10 

-  "  '  .'    *■'  ■ '  .' 

.  ,--       -'- -■■   .   ■■       ^'       '  .-' 

M.    P.   H.   on    1    per  cent,   grade 

2.200 

1.180 

720 

'"^r^'^r^'^-^To 

0-8-8-0 

Two-Sec. 
8-Wheel 

Freight 

625D.    C. 

70,000 

80. 000 

320.000 

320.000 


ft.    C^    in. 
ft.    -2%    in. 


16 
42    in. 


15 


ft.   ofn. 


2,096 
2.200 


0-4-4-0 

Two-unit 

4-Wheel 

Passenger 

625D.    C. 

42.000 

49.000 

196.000 

IJjti.OOO 


6    ft.    10  in. 
23   ft.    \    Iu. 


4 
4 


8 
62    iu. 


14   ft.   7Mj    in 

1.410, 

1,480 


MU.,  to  Manila,  Pa.,  near  the  crest  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
the  total  rise  in  altitude  being  ,1.588  ft.,  in  63  minutes.  This 
distance  is  made  up  of  an  average  gradient  of  4  per  cent,  be- 
tween Cumberland  and  Hyndman,  a  distance  of  13.9  miles,  and 
of  1.4  per  cent,  between  Hyndman  and  Manila,  a  distance  of 
17.0  miles,  run  on  a  1.5  per  cent,  grade  with  8  deg.  reverse 
curvature  between  Roddy  and  Manila,  and  a  .1.5  mile  on  a 
1.93  per  cent,  grade.  They  are  also  hauling  passenger  trains 
consisting  of  11  cars  and  approximating  500  tons  from  a  dead 


stop  for  a  distance  of  7  miles  on  a  1  per  cent,  grade  with  from 
1  to  8%  deg.  curvature  in  14V(.  minutes. 

The  table  of  dimensions  also  includes  the  electric  passen- 
ger locomotives  purchased  about  10  years  ago.  which  have  a 
total  weight  of  190,000  lbs.,  and  a  tractive  effort  of  42.000  lbs. 
These  have  been  and  are  in  snccessful  operation,  and  are  of 
particular  interest  in  connection  with  the  electric  passenger 
locomotives  now  being  built  for  the  New  York  Central  and 
New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroads. 
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Central  Raileoad  of  New  Jersey. 


The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  has  recently  put  into 
service  several  tender  frames  of  the  design  illustrated  here- 
with, which  from  the  standpoint  of  simplicity,  strength  and 
rigidity  are  undoubtedly  an  improvement  over  the  usual 
structural  steel  design. 

This  frame  is  made  principally  of  cast  steel  and  comprises, 
exclusive  of  the  bumpers,  floor  and  attachments,  but  13  separ- 
ate parts  of  which  11  are  cast  steel.  The  three  largest  of 
these  castings  form  the  main  part  of  the  frame,  including 
the   center   sills,    bolsters,    draft   casting   and    the    cross   sup- 


We  are  indebted  to  Superfntendent  of  Motive  Power  William 
Mcintosh  for  the  illustrations  and   information.    The   frame 
was  designed  in  the  drawing  room  of  the  Jersey  Central  underf 
the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  P.  Flory,  mechanical  engineer. 

One  of  these  frames  arranged  with  a  transom  draft  gear  was 
exhibited  at  the  Atlantic  City  conventions  by  the  Common- 
wealth Steel  Company,  who  made  the  castings  for  all  the 
frames.  '<r      • 


Railroads  and  the  Timber  "1»roblem.— rA  railroad  should 
have  a  man  who  can  deal  with  timber  in  its  broadest  sense. 
I  do  not  mean  a  purchasing  agent,  but  a  technical  man,  who 
should  have  a  position  equivalent  to  the  consulting  engineer. 


cast   steel  tender  frame — THREE    MAIN   CASTINGS   FITTED. 


port  in  the  centre.  The  other  eight  cast  steel  parts  comprise 
the  diagonal  braces  the  location  of  which  is  clearly  shown 
tn  the  illustration.  The  joints  between  the  three  principal 
castings  are  made  just  inside  the  bolsters  at  points  most  con- 
venient for  casting  and  the  clearance  of  attachments. 

The  "I"  section  has  been  used  throughout  and  much  care 
was  given  to  eliminate  any  large  masses  of  metal  at  any 
single  point  and  except  at  the  joints  between  the  castings 
and  diagonally  across  the  junctions  there  is  no  section  thicker 
than  one  inch. 

The  center  sills  are  12  ins.  deep  with  a  1-in.  web  and  a 
5  in.  flange  and  the  side  sills  are  10  In.  channels  securely 
riveted  to  the  castings  at  the  bolsters,  corners,  etc.  The 
draft  attachments  at  either  end  are  cast  integral  with  the 
sills  and  made  amply  strong  by  the  proper  location  of  numer- 
ous webs  and  flanges.  Side  bearings  are  cast  on  the  rear  bol- 
ster only  as  is  the  practice  on  tender  frames  on  this  road. 
The  drawings  and  photographs  clearly  show  the  details  and 
general    appearance    of    this    interesting    design.      The    lugs 


reporting  to  the  vice-president  or  general  manager.  He  should 
be  able  to  deal  with  forest  lands  in  their  relation  to  railroad 
supplies,  with  timber  inspection,  handling,  treatment,  and  its 
final  disposition.  He  should  have  authority  to  make  investi- 
gations with  competent  assistants  so  as  to  keep  himself  posted 
as  to  changes  in^methods,  as  to  timl)er  values,  maintenance 
problems,  etc.,  and  his  opinion  should  be  that  of  an  expert. 
So  far  as  I  know,  only  one  railroad  has  so  far  created  a  posi- 
tion of  manager  of  a  tie  and  timber  department  in  the  sense 
indicated.  It  is  particularly  striking  that  this  should  be  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  a  road  with  the 
largest  experience  in  timber  treating  of  any  in  this  country. 
The  exampter^hich  they  have  set  should  be  followed  by 
others. — Dr.  Hermann  von  Schrenk,  American  Forest  Con- 
gress. :      ■ 


The  Motive  Power  Problem. — This  is  the  locomotive  prob- 
lem for  the  Immediate  future — to  provide  more  power  with- 
out  greatly    increasing   existing   weights.    A   secondary,    but 


CAST    steel    tender 

and  projections  noticed  on  the  centre  castings  are  for  attach- 
ing a  water  scoop  and  the  auxiliary  reservoir. 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected  this  frame  Is  lighter 
than  a  built  up  steel  frame  of  equal  or  less  strength,  as  is 
shown  by  comparing  It  to  such  a  frame  on  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey,  which  is  15V^  ins.  shorter.  The  weights 
of  each  complete  are  as  follows: 

Cast  steel  frame — 11,757  lbs. 

Structural  steel  frame— 11,980  lbs. 

The  essential  features  of  thig  design  have  been  patented. 


FRAME    COMPLETE. 

scarcely  less  important  field  for  effort,  is  the  improvement  of 
design  and  method  of  operation  which  will  reduce  road  ser- 
vice failures.  Another  opportunity  for  the  greatest  abilities 
lies  In  revolutionizing  methods  of  motive  power  management 
to  bring  them  into  parallel  with  those  methods  which  have 
brought  the  greatest  successes  In  the  management  of  vast  In- 
dustrial establishments.  Altogether  the  motive  power  prob- 
lem presents  possibilities  as  great  as  those  of  any  field  of 
mechanical  activity,  and  these  are  worthy  of  the  efforts  of  the 
best  of  men.— 3fr.  G.  M.  Basford,  at  Purdue  University, 
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COMBINATION  STEEL  AND  WOOD  PASSENGER  CAR 


The  Southern  Railway  is  having  three  combination  steel 
and  wood  passenger  cars  built  at  the  works  of  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company,  one  of  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Master 
Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders'  conventions  at  Atlantic 
City.     The  leading  dimensions  of  the  car  are  as  follows: 

LiPimth     over     platforms      74  ft.  6^4  'ns. 

Length    over    body   aild    sills 6H  "  0 

Total     inside    length     «i5  "  3 1/i  " 

Distance    from    center    to    center    of    trucks 50"  0  " 

Width    over    side    sheets 9 "  10 'A  " 

Width    inside   between    finish 8 "  10%  " 

Height    from    top   of    rail    to   top    of    body 14"  2 

The  size  of  the  car  and  the  interior  arrangement  and  equip- 
ment correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  Railway  Com- 
pany's standard  coach.     The  underframe,  framing,  platforms, 


covered  with  special  drawn  steel  moldings,  which  give  the 
appearance  of  the  broad  panels  used  on  wooden  cars.  Because 
of  using  the  Railway  Company's  standard  six-wheel  trucks  with 
standard  height  of  bolsters  and  center  plates,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  the  depth  of  the  bolsters  and  center  sills  over 
the  trucks  sufficient  to  bring  the  center  line  of  the  draft  gear 
above  the  lower  edges  of  the  center  sills. 

The  floor  Is  composed  of  i^-in.  steel  plates,  upon  which  are 
laid  two  courses  of  wooden  flooring,  each  *4  in.  thick  with 
%-in.  felt  paper  between.  The  top  of  the  floor  is  covered  with 
3-16-in.  linoleum. 

The  design  of  these  cars  was  worked  up  by  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company  subject  to  the  approval  of  Mr.  A.  Stewart, 
mechanical  superintendent,  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Ettinger,  consulting 
mechanical   engineer  of  the   Southern   Railway.    The  use  of 
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idatform  sills,  body  carlines,  and  the  side  sheets  on  the  outside 
below  the  windows  are  made  of  steel  in  the  form  of  plates 
and  pressed,  rolled  or  built  up  parts,  depending  on  the  re- 
quirements. The  interior  finish,  doors,  windows,  window  sash, 
upper  part  of  the  floor,  roof  and  the  outside  above  the  window 
sills  are  of  wood. 

The  underframe  is  composed  of  two  fish-belly  center  sills 
built  up  of  ^-in.  plates,  22  ins.  deep  at  the  center  and  1Z% 
ins.  over  the  bolster.  These  plates  are  reinforced  with  angle 
irons  and  cover  plates,  and  extend  the  length  of  the  car  be- 
tween the  platform  sills.  The  body  bolsters  are  double,  spaced 
to  suit  six-wheel  trucks,  and  consist  of  7-16-in.  plates  13%  Ins. 
deep  near  the  center  sills,  tapering  toward  the  sides  and  rein- 
forced with  T-irons  and  cover  plates  on  top  and  bottom.  The 
side  bearings  are  supported  on  S-in.  I-beams,  secured  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  bolster. 

The  underframe  has  two  deep  and  eight  shallow  diaphragms 
on  each  side  of  the  car  between  the  bolsters.  The  deep 
diaphragms  consist  of  ^/4-in.  plates,  20i,{.  ins.  deep  at  the  cen- 
ter sills,  and  are  reinforced  with  T-Irons  and  cover  plates  on 
top  and  bottom.  The  shallow  diaphragms  consist  of  7-in. 
channels.  The  side  plates  below  the  windows  are  3-16  In. 
thick  of  cold-rolled  steel,  reinforced  with  angle  irons  at  the 
bottom  edge,  and  with  a  special  shape  at  the  top  edge  under 
the  window  sill.  Both  of  these  reinforcing  members  extend 
the  full  length  of  the  body. 

The  main  posts  consist  of  two  angles  spaced  apart,  and  the 
intermediate  posts  are  T-Iron.s.  The  main  posts  extend  from 
the  bottom  of  the  side  plate  to  the  roof,  but  the  intermediate 
posts  extend  from  the  roof  to  the  window  sill  only,  at  which 
point  they  are  riveted  to  a  reinforcing  plate  extending  between 
the  main  posts  inside  of  the  side  sheets.  The  framing  at  the 
ends  consists  of  angles  at  the  corners  nnd  of  three  channels 
reinforced  with  plates  on  each  side  of  the  door.  The  plat- 
forms are  supported  on  the  center  sills  and  on  6-in.  channels. 
The  platform  end  sills  are  pressed  of  5-16-in.  steel  plate  into 
channel  shape  and  to  suit  the  vestibule  fixtures. 

All  vertical  lines  of  rivets  on   the  outside  of  the  car  are 


steel  adds  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  car,  and  thus  to  the 
safety  of  the  passengers  in  case  of  accident.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  passenger  coaches  of  this  type  built  for  use  on  steam 
roads,  and  while  future  cars  will  undoubtedly  be  changed 
more  or  less  it  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  is  understood  that  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company 
is  at  the  present  time  working  on  designs  of  several  types  of 
steel  passenger  coaches  with  steel  trucks  which  will  be  en- 
tirely fireproof. 


THIRD  RAIL  CLEARANCES. 


Mr.  F.  M.  Whyte,  general  mechanical  engineer  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  on  behalf  of  a  committee  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  question  of  third-rail  clearances,  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association, 
made  the  following  verbal  report  outlining  a  written  report 
which  is  to  be  submitted  in  time  for  publication  in  the  pro- 
ceedings: 

As  I  understand  it,  the  object  of  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Association  is  to  get  in  the  records  of  the  As- 
sociation the  dimensions  for  third-rail  clearances,  not  only 
that,  but  to  present  to  the  Association  some  peculiar  conditions 
which  might  be  overlooked  by  the  members. 

In  the  first  place,  the  third-rail  location,  particular  location, 
depends  upon  several  things.  So  far  as  power  and  locomotive 
work  is  concerned,  the  further  out  the  third  rail  the  better, 
but  for  various  reasons  it  can  be  located  too  far  for  success- 
ful operation.  At  switches  and  cross-overs  there  Is  neces- 
sarily a  gap  in  the  third  rail;  that  is,  there  is  either  a  "dead 
point"  or  overhead  construction  Is  provided  to  carry  the  equip- 
ment over  the  gap.  The  further  the  third  rail  Is  from  the 
rtinning  rail,  the  longer  these  gaps,  and  at  places  the  gaps 
are  too  long  for  the  length  of  locomotive  which  is  now  used 
or  we  are  preparing  to  use,  and  in  some  cases  even  longer 
than  the  ordinary  suburban  train  would  extend.  So  on  this 
account  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  third  rail  reasonably  close 
to  the  running  rail,    Also,  there  are  a  good  many  truss  bridges 
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nil  ready  on  the  right  of  way,  and  the  gusset  plates  for  these 
are  so  located  that  the  third  rail  might  interfere  with  them 
if  placed  beyond  something  like  the  present  limits,  28  or  30 
ins.     The  passenger  station  platforms  also  would  be  affected; 
and,  of  course,  if  the  third  rail  is  moved  further  away  the 
shoes  on  the  trucks  must  be  carried  out  to  meet  it,  and  it  is 
best  that  these  shoes  should  not  project  any  further  than  is 
really  necessary.     These  are  some  of  the  things  that  need  to 
he  considered  in  Iw'ating  the  rail  horizontally  with  respect  to 
ihe  running  rail.     Vertically,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  rail  as 
low  as  possible,  and   if  It  were  possible  the  top  of  the  third 
rail  should  be  located  flush  with  the  top  of  the  running  rail. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  third  rail,  one  the  over-running,  with 
the  shoe  on  top  of  the  rail,  the  other  the  under-running,  with 
the  shoe  beneath  the  rail,  and  with  the  over-running  rail  there 
is  a  pressure  which  carries  the  shoe  down.    As  the  shoe  runs 
off  the  third  rail,  the  pressure  s-till  carries  the  shoe  somewhat 
lower,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  third  rail  a  sufficient 
distance  above  the  running  rail   to  allow  for  this  additional 
depressioi?>pf  the  shoe  and  still  permit  the  shoe  to  cross  frogs, 
iurn-outs,,jMvitches,  etc.    With  the  under-running  rail  the  shoe 
would  r^e  up  on  leaving  the  third  rail,  and  clear  these  other 
rails  bettMv;   but  there  must  l>e  clearance,  of  course,  lietween 
the  top  of  Dhe  track  rail  and  the  inside  of  the  third  rail  for 
the  thickness  of  the  shoe.     As  I  recall  the  figure  now,  the  dif- 
ference in  height  is  3%  ins.,  and  that  is  not  great,  considering 
allowances  for  the  spring  motion  of  the  shoe  itself.     These  are 
Ihe  conditions  which  locate  the  third  rail  vertically. 

As  to  the  clearance  diagram  of  the  third  rail,  or  that  part 
of  the  clearance  diagram  relating  to  the  third  rail,  that  must 
be  considered  in  a  different  light  from  the  remaining  part  of 
the  clearance  diagram.  The  third  rail  is  located  the  same 
distance  from  the  running  rail  on  curves  as  on  tangents.  The 
shoes  are  on  the  trucks,  and  therefore  do  not  offset  with  the 
curvature,  so  that  in  car  and  locomotive  work  we  must  keep 
far  enough  inside  the  third-rail  diagram  to  allow  for  curv- 
ature. The  rest  of  the  diagram  is  provided  for  by  the  en- 
gineering department,  that  is,  above  the  third  rail.  If  there 
are  obstructions  at  curves,  they  are  set  back  far  enough  to 
allow  for  the  offset  of  cars,  but  in  third-rail  work  that  is  im- 
l)0ssible,  or  considered  so  thus  far.  The  distance  which  truss 
rod  bearers,  battery  boxes  and  other  attachments  to  passen- 
ger cars  and  freight  cars  should  be  carried  in  from  the  third- 
rail  clearances  will  depend  upon  the  wheel  base  of  the  car,  or 
the  distance  between  truck  centers,  I  should  say.  With  a 
5C-ft.  truck  center  the  offset  on  a  20-deg.  curve  is  about  17  ins. 
I  speak  of  a  20-deg.  curve,  because  that  is  the  sharpest  curve 
which  the  New  York  Central  expects  to  use  in  their  through 
yard  as  distinguished  from  the  suburban  yard. 

I  think  it  would  be  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  in- 
clude in  the  report  the  clearance  diagrams  of  those  roads 
which  now  have  some  third  rail  located,  and  call  attention  to 
those  particular  features  which  should  be  observed  by  those 
who  care  to  construct  their  equii)nient  so  that  it  will  clear  the 
third  rail. 


ROLLER  FOR  DRIVING  JOURNALS. 


Advice  to  You.xg  Me.\  E.vtering  the  Motive  Power  Dep.^rt- 
ME.NT. — Without  in  any  way  reflecting  ui)on  the  oi)portunitie5 
offered  in  the  line  of  mechanical  engineering  work,  it  should 
be  said  that  experience  either  in  the  shops  or  in  the  round- 
house is  important  for  a  young  man  who  is  to  succeed.  It 
seems  desirable  to  positively  recommend  young  men  to  delay 
entering  the  engineering  work  until  they  have  had  experience 
in  one  or  both  of  the  other  branches.  If  they  are  by  temper- 
ament and  ability  qualifled  for  either  shop  or  road  administra- 
tion, they  will  learn  this  fact  most  easily  and  quickly  in  con- 
nection with  the  actual  work,  and  if  they  are  better  fitted 
for  engineering  problems,  they  will  be  better  able  to  handle 
them  later  on  because  of  the  road  or  shop  experience.  It 
seems,  in  general,  desirable  for  most  yoting  men  to  avoid 
the  drafting  room  immediately  on  completion  of  their  col- 
lege work,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  this  most  railroad  officials 
will  agree.— Jfr.  G.  M.  Basford,  at  Purdue  University. 


It  has  been  the  custom  in  many  railroad  shops  to  roll  the 
journals  of  locomotive  driving  axles,  after  they  have  been 
machined,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  as  smooth  a  surface  as 
possible  and  reducing  the  tendency  to  heat  at  the  start.  The 
tool  for  doing  this,  in  many  cases,  consists  simply  of  a  hard- 
ened steel  roller  mounted  in  a  yoke,  which  is  set  into  the  tool 
post  of  the  axle  lathe,  and  the  pressure  for  rolling  is  ob- 
tained by  tightening  up  on  the  cross  feed  of  the  carriage. 
Inasmuch  as  satisfactory  results  require  sufficient  pressure 
to  crush  the  inequalities  left  by  the  turning  tool  on  the  jour- 
nal, this  single  roller  method  places  a  very  heavy  strain  on 
the  lathe  carriage,  and  at  the  best  requires  a  considerable 
length  of  time  to  obtain  a  smooth   surface. 

We  illustrate  herewith  a  device  which  has  been  designed 
and  is  in  use  at  the  Columbus  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh,  which  not  only  eliminates  the  ob- 
jection of  the  stresses  on  the  tool  post,  but  also  permits  a 
much  heavier  pressure  of  the  rollers  against  the  journal,  thus 
giving  a  better  result   in  shorter  time.     This  tool  as  can  be 


seen  in  the  illustration,  employs  three  rollers  set  at  eipial 
distances  around  the  journal,  two  of  them  being  mounte«l 
upon  swinging  arms,  which  are  hinged  at  their  inner  ends 
to  a  yoke  containing  the  third  roller  and  reaching  to  a  con- 
nection on  the  lathe  carriage.  The  outer  ends  of  these  arms 
are  drawn  together  by  a  double-threaded  bolt.  It  is  easily 
recognized  that  when  this  tool  is  In  place  (which  operation  is 
easily  performed,  since  one  end  of  the  tightening  screw  block 
fits  into  a  notch  in  the  swinging  arm  on  that  end  and  can 
be  released  and  swung  downward,  to  allow  the  whole  yoke 
to  be  placed  around  the  axle)  there  is  only  a  downward  strain, 
due  to  the  resistance  of  the  rollers  in  revolving,  placed  upon 
the  lathe  carriage. 

The  rollers,  which  are  of  hardened  steel,  have  a  diameter 
of  2^  ins.  and  a  length  of  2  Ins.,  and  run  between  a  frame- 
work consisting  of  "^i-in.  iron,  the  two  sides  being  spaced  and 
connected  b.v  bolts  and  thimbles  at  the  proper  points. 


"And  it  is  the  minute  of  talk  after  the  hour  of  thought,  the 
ounce  of  effort  after  the  ton  of  preparation,  'that  steers  a  busi- 
ness project  into  the  harbor  of  success." 
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SIMPLE   CONSOLIDATION    LOCOMOTIVE    WITH    WAL- 
SCHAERT VALVE  GEAR. 


Lake  Shore  &  Michicax  Soi'thebn  Railway. 


Somewhat  over  a  year  ago  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South- 
ern Railway  put  into  service  some  very  heavy  consolidation 
locomotives  equipped  with  Walschaert  valve  gear,  which  were 
illustrated  in  this  journal  in  F'ebruary,  1905,  page  46.  The 
experienced  gained  in  the  operation  of  those  engines  has  lead 
to  a  redesign  of  this  part  for  use  on  an  order  of  very  similar 


through  a  link  to  the  guide  yoke  instead  of  having  it  supported 
directly  from  the  main  guide,  as  in  the  previous  design.  The 
bearings  for  the  reverse  shaft  and  the  link  have  been  placed 
near  together  in  the  same  casting  and  the  radius  arm  of  the 
valve  gear  is  operated  througl^  a  hanger  from  the  arm  of  the 
reverse  shaft  instead  of  a  sliding  joint,  as  was  used  before 
when  the  reverse  shaft  was  suported  in  a  bearing  on-t^je  frame 
l>etween  the  second  and  third  pair  of  drivers.  The  link  itself 
has  been  made  somewhat  larger  and  more  bearing  surface 
given  to  the  block.  The  casting  forming  these  bearings  is 
fastened  to  a  massive  l)ut  not  excessively  heavy  steel  casting 


Wheel  on  (juarter  i 

PLAN    AND    SIDE    ELEVATION    BHOWING    WALSCHAERT    VALVE    GEAR — L.   S.  &  M.   S.  CONSOLIDATION   LOCOMOTIVE. 


engines  which  have  recently  been  put  into  service  and  are 
illustrated  herewith. 

The  illustrations  show  this  new  design  so  clearly  that  it 
needs  but  little  explanation,  and  by  reference  to  them  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  support  for  the  small  crosshead  connecting 
to  the  valve  stem  has  been  placed  on  an  entirely  separate 
guide,  which  is  fastened  to  the  back  valve  chamber  head  and 


extending  across  the  frame.  The  construction  of  this  casting 
and  its  dimensions  are  clearly  shown  in  the  illustration.  To 
this  is  also  fastened  the  yoke  supporting  the  main  guides. 
Another  change  Is  also  noticed  In  that  the  arm  from  the  re- 
verse shaft,  to  which  is  connected  the  reach  rod,  extends  down- 
ward instead  of  upward.  This  necessitates  the  reach  rod  being 
placed  outside  the  driving  wheels  and  ou  an  incline  from  tho 
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reverse  lever.  It  is  supported  and  steadied  by  a  guide  at  the 
throat  sheet.  A  change  has  also  been  made  in  the  return  crank 
connection  at  the  main  pin  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  it 
to  be  more  quickly  and  easily  removed,  as  it  has  to  be  when- 
ever the  rods  have  to  be  talten  down.  While  the  construc- 
tion at  the  guide  yoke  appears  to  be  very  heavy  and  cumber- 
some, a  careful  examination  of  the  drawings  will  show  that 
it  is  really  more  simple  than  the  previous  design,  which  was 
a  more  open  one. 

The  application  of  the  Walschaert  valve  gear 
to  this  new  order  of  engines  after  over  a  year's 
trial  in  service  can  be  accepted  as  evidence 
that  it  has  proved  in  general  to  be  satisfac- 
tory and  that  the  disadvantages  which  have 
been  claimed  to  be  inherent  with  the  design 
have  not  been  found  after  careful  trial  to  be 
great  enough  to  overcome  its  many  evident 
advantages. 

For   other   features    of   these    very    large  en- 
gines reference  can  be  made  to  the  descriptions 
of  the  previous  similar  locomotives   built  for 
the  Lake  Shore  and  the  New  York  Central  in 
the  American  Engi.neeb  and  Raileoad  Journal, 
February,  1905,  page  46,  and  Janu- 
ary, 1901,  page  10.    The  general  di-     CH. 
mensions,    weights    and    ratios    are 
as  followg: 

SIMPLE  CONSOLIDATION  LOCOMOTIVE.  LAKE 
SHORE  AND  MICHIGAN    SOUTHERN. 

GKNEKAI.    DATA. 

f lauge    4    ft    81^    ins. 

Service     Freight 

Fuel    Bit.  •  coal. 

Tractive    power 45,677     lbs. 

Weight   In   working  order 232,500    lbs. 

Weight  on   drivers 207,000    lbs. 

Weight   on    leading   truck .:......, 25,500    lbs. 

Weight  of  engine  and   tender  in  working  order.v'..:;;.. ..  .382,100  lbs. 

Wheel    base,    driving    «>>..,:,*,......> fiv.ii,..^  ..  .17    ft    6    in. 

Wheel    base,    total    .;;.-•..  ....'....Vv...-.^. .  .26    ft.    3    Ins. 

Wheel   base,   engine   and  tender .:;',y..i...^..>iiJVi,60    ft.    9%    Ins. 

RATIOS.       .;■;•*'■-.:.■;".-.'■;'•'- 

Weight  on   drivers  -r-  tractive  effort.  ..  ..i..i>i:4".ii.;'.»i'iJ..Ji.*«-..*i4. 5 

Total    weight   ~-   tractive    effort .'. . . .  .'."./viv;,;. . . .  .5.1 

Tractive  effort  x   diam.   drivers   -—  heating   surface.  .....»•,>..»  I ;..  .775 

Total    heating   surface    -^   grate    area 65.8 


Diameter  and  stroke 


Kind 

Diameter  . . . .  i , . 
Greatest  travel  . 
Outside  lap  . .  .  ^ 
Inside  durance  . 
Lead    In   full    gear 


CYLINDERS. 


VALVES. 


»  «  »--•  ».»  ' 


....     Simple. 
.23  X  32  ins. 


. .     Piston 

..14    ins. 

.  5  V>     ins. 

.1%     in. 

•  i 0    in. 

,...17/64    In. 


CBANK    PIN    TESTKB. 


WHEELS. 


Driving,   diameter  over  tires ..,...,...,...,,... 63  Ins. 

Driving,    thickness   of   tires ..^...^.v.- .»•,, 3^  ins. 

Driving  Journals,    main,  diameter  and  Tengtb .  .  .  .  lo    x    12  ins. 

Driving   journals,    others,    diameter    and    length i)^^    x    12  ins. 

Engine    truck    wheels,    diameter....^........,...,..., 33  ins. 

Engine    truck.    Journals ;."/....i^i»Ai  •;•.>»'..»-- -6    x    12  ina. 


■ '  "".•  '^•".  -- 

BOILER. 

Stylo    . 

•  .*  -  •  •  -1*  ?. •  •.'•  ^« 

..Radial    Stayed 

Working 

pressure 

^-•- •  •  ^'**A  :■•!•'*.*'*  j^lpr* 'm  it  •  •.  V' 

V 200 

lbs. 

Outside 

diameter   of   first    ring 

.  •  •  Vr.""»"f"-^  • 

•'•■>«•  'm'it^-  •■•    • 

81% 

ins. 

Firebox, 

length  and  width. . . . 

.  .  .  .-Vviit 

..^•...-,i;v.l08>«    X  75% 

ins. 

Firebox 

plates,   thickness 

-  "•  »  •  »'V*  v» -•>  • 

..%    and    V4 

in. 

Firebox, 

water   space    

•  •  ^-y'T .•«  •  •.•-^  '•  • 

4% 

Ins. 

Tubes, 

number     and    outside 

diameter^ 

•  •  •  #  '¥':  y  V  •  •  fc  "  • 

446-2 

m. 

Tub<js, 

length     ., ,. 

*-  *•■•**■■'•: 

•.•■*.">  V■r."■•'.^ 

...15    ft.     V4 

in. 

Heating 

surface,    tubes    ..... 

•  ■•  v«  •.  •■*  .♦ 

•  •'*  .J.  V.  «•..  •  .   .  .   . 

.3492.18    sq. 

ft 

Heating 

surface,    firebox     .... 

» ■•  •>">■'■>  •-• 

*'i  i.;',-*  .W  .  -  . 

.  .185.64    sq. 

ft 

Heating 

surface,    arch    tubes.. 

•  »..•  *•■-♦.  •  V. 

»■♦.'•  *  #"•■»  • 

...27.41    sq. 

ft. 

Heating 

surface    total     .,-.... 

......    V  ♦-;• 

m,   «'*.k>''*  *'i    .    .    .    . 

.3705.23     sq. 

ft 

Grata   area    

■  *■■«•  •  V-^ 

.■•.v'»>  ••■>-... 

56.5    sq 

ft 

Smokestack,    diameter    

.  .  . . .^  .  V 

•"•  •  ^•■^ V*  •■•<■• 

20 

Ins. 

Smokestack,   height  above  rail 

^  -«_..-  •  •  •  .  ti*  •  •  • 

.14    ft.    9% 

ins. 

>'':.   '■■ 

TENDEB. 

Tank   . . 

*  .  •  .'  )«'•  .'.«...  .V  «  -«'.  .  »  . 

. .     Water  bottom 

Franw 

•  «■'.'.'•>'..  ..'^t  ^«  ..V  t*.  *'.  k 

.;•.;.  •  *  • 

. .13  in.    channel 

Wheels, 

diameter    ...,'. ..... V»; .' 

•  h  ...*..  . 

.    •"•'.•*•  .•.I*   9   •■•   •  ,•- 

33 

ins. 

Water    capacity     .viv^. ..."..:. . 

*  r.  •  *^  •■*-«:'•  •  •  >  • 

.V...  7,500    gals. 

Coal    capacity     .........  .^ ,  •. 

- ....  ^.•-..  % 

«b«  •  •-<  ,•.,••**  >  .•-•  • 

12    tons. 

CRANK  PIN  TESTER. 


A  simple  device  for  testing  crank  pins  to  see  whether  they 
are  bent  or  worn  out  of  round  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  The  device  is  applied  to  the  crank  pin,  as  shown, 
and  by  simply  revolving  it  about  the  pin  it  may  readily  be 
sees  whether  it  is  bent  or  worn  out  or  true.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  William  Hall,  foreman  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
shops  at  Escanaba,  Mich.,  for  the  drawing  and  information. 


'■     S.    &     M.     s^    CO.VSOLIUATION     LOCOMOTIVE SECTIO.NAL    ELEVATIOX 

NEAB  GUIDE   YOKE. 

Kircbox    heating  suiface    -:-    tul>e   heating   surface 6.1% ' 

« eight  on  drivers   H-   total   heating   surface 56 

1  otal   weight  -r-  total  heating  surf,..e 62.8 

\  ohnne  both  cylinders    15.4  cu.    ft. 

Total   heating  surface  -f-  vol.   cylinders 240 

trate    area    -^   vol.    cylinders 3.66 


Roundhouse  doors  should  be  made  of  non-corrosive  material; 
they  should  be  easily  operated,  fit  snugly,  be  easily  repaired 
and  maintained,  and  should  not  be  exposed  to  damage  by  wind, 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  should  admit  of  the  use  of  small 
doors.  The  particular  kind  of  door  that  will  suit  a  given  case 
can  be  determined  only  by  giving  proper  value  to  the  dlffer- 
eut  factors  enumerated  above. — Committee  report,  American 
Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association. 
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la  lutseiitiny  his  paper  on  'I^irge  Sieam  and  Electric  Loco- 
motives," extracts  of  wliicli  were  given  in  our  March  issue, 
Mr.  Mulllfeld  gave  the  following  general  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  experience  detailed  in  the  paper: 

At  thid  period,  when  changes  in  alignnjent  and  gradient,  and 
retonstiHution  of  old  as  well  as  the  construction  of  new  Steam 
railroad  lines,  are  being  considered,  there  is  every  opportunity 
for  motive  power  engineers  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of 
electric  over  steam  traction. 

Some  of  the  mountainous  steam  railroads  present  many  at- 
tractions in  the  way  of  permanent  and  concentrated  supplies 
of  cheap  coal,  gas,  oil  or  water  for  i)Ower,  and  water  for  con- 
densing and  cooling  purposes,  which  in  combination  with 
suitable  means  for  generating,  conveying  and  utilizing  electric 
current  for  locomotive  traction  power,  might  enable  a  profit- 
able coniinuan(e  of  lines  which  are  now  being  abandoned,  or 
which,  under  the  present  operating  condiMons,  must  sooner 
or  later  be  replaced  at  a  very  great  cost. 

However,  before  electricity  can  superse«Je  steam  for  ton- 
nage service,  it  must  be  demonstrated  iiractically  from  actual 
installation  and  operation,  and  not  theoretically,  that  the  re- 
sults which  electrical  engineers  are  i)redicting  will  be  forth- 
coming, as  railroads  are  not  generally  making  heavy  expendi- 
tures to  increase  the  business  and  revenue  and  reduce  operat- 
ing expen.ses  unless  they  have  reasonable  assurance  of  the  net 
results. 

It  has  been  said  that  for  the  handling  of  heavy  tonnage 
electric  locomotives  have  extreme  advantages;  especially  on 
heavy  grades,  in  regard  to  speed;  this  on  accotint  of  the  steam 
locomotive  not  having  the  same  endurance  due  to  a  limited 
supply  of  steam. 

I'p  to  the  present  time,  from  actual  performance,  it  has  not 
been  found  that  electric  locomotives  having  almost  equivalent 
tractive  power,  when  handling  heavy  tonnage  on  severe 
firrades  and  curvature,  can  operate  at  greater  speed  than  steam 
locomotives. 

Of  six  geared  and  gearless  electric  locomotives  now  in  ser- 
vice or  under  construction  all  are  different  in  design,  system 
or  method  of  controlling,  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
none  have  yet  practically  demonstrated  that  they  can  meet 
the  requirements  for  efficient  and  economical  ojieratlon  and 
maintenance. 

Should  it  be  necessary,  from  an  electrical  standpoint,  to 
continue  the  use  of  gearing  between  the  motors  and  driver 
wheels,  as  well  as  the  large  number  of  sniull  diameter  driver 
wheels,  for  heavy  tonnage  electric  locomotives,  to  obtain  the 
requisite  tractive  power,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
the  predicted  largely  increased  speed,  as  comjiared  with  steam 
locomotives,  is  to  be  obtained  with  a  reasonable  efficiency  and 
maintenance  cost. 

The  arrangement  of  the  propelling  gear  on  the  electric  loco- 
motives recently  purchased  by  the  Valtellina  Line  in  Italy,  is 
one  that  appeals  to  motive  power  people  who  have  experienced 
fiifficulty  with  other  types  of  electric  locomotives  now  in  ser- 
vice. 

The  working  capacity  of  an  electric  locomotive  having  a 
total  weight  of  IGO  tons,  with  42-in.  diameter  driver  wheels,  at 
a  speed  of  10  miles  per  hour  on  1  i)er  cent,  grade,  is  about 
1.500  tons  in  the  train,  excluding  the  locomotive.  The  work- 
ing capacity  of  a  steam  locomotive  having  a  weight  of  1(17 
tons  for  the  engine  and  an  average  weight  of  58  tons  for  the 
tender,  with  57-in.  diameter  driver  wheels,  at  a  si)eed  of  10 
miles  per  hour,  on  1  per  cent,  grade,  is  about  2,200  tons  in 
the  train,  excluding  the  weight  of  the  engine  and  tender. 

In  no  instance  when  oi)erating  a  steam  locomotive  of  the 
above  capacity  under  the  most  severe  conditions  has  it  been 
found  that  the  boiler  could  not  furnish  all  the  steam  required 
to  develop  the  maximum  tractive  power  of  the  engine. 

Comparing  the  horse  power  developed,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  first  cost,  cost  for  operation  and  maintenance,  num- 
ber of  and  weight  on  driver  wheels,  and  number  of  large  bear- 


ings requiring  lubrication,  has,  for  the  electric  locomotive, 
been  in  excess  of  that  of  the  steam  locomotive,  and  there  has 
been  no  benefit  with  respect  to  increased  average  sped  on  1 
per  cent,  grade. 

A  steam  locomotive  in  one  section  can  be  designed  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  one  engineer  and  one  fireman, 
which  will  economically  develop  as  much  tractive  power  as  may 
be  necessary  to  haul  the  greatest  amount  of  tonnage  that  can 
be  concentrated  in  one  train  of  suitable  size  for  safe  and  quick 
handling  over  a  division. 

The  advantage  of  the  electric  locomotive  for  the  handling 
of  heavy  tonnage  would  be  in  the  increasing  of  the  capacity 
of  the  line,  and  it  might  be  that  the  increased  business  handled 
would  justify  an  increased  cost  for  installation  and  operation 
of  electric  locomotives  as  compared  with  steam  locomotives. 

When  compared  with  ordinary  modern  steam  locomotives 
the  advantage  that  the  electric  locomotives  have  are  on  ac- 
tcunt  of  no  tender  for  coal  and  water,  which  reduces  the  aver- 
age dead  weight  about  (JO  tons  per  train,  which  is  equivalent 
to  one  car  and  about  40  tons  paying  load  i)er  train,  providing 
the  same  drawbar  pull  can  be  obtained  per  equivalent  horse 
l)ower  and  factor  of  adhesion,  when  compared  with  steam 
locomotives.  Electric  locomotives  will  give  the  advantage  of 
«,  high  average  speed  obtained  for  the  same  weight  on  driver 
wheels,  while  the  more  rapid  acceleration  and  a  lower  max- 
imum speed  results  in  less  total  power  required  to  drive  the 
train  and  a  lower  braking  pressure  for  stopping. 

The  life  of  the  steam  locomotive  could  be  maintained  in- 
definitely by  the  same  process  as  will  be  required  to  keep 
elect  lie  locomotives  in  serviceable  condition,  but  it  has  been 
found  during  the  past  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  dismantle 
obsolete  equii)ment  and  replace  it  by  entirely  new  equipment 
than  to  continue  the  old  stock  in  service.  This  will,  no  doubt, 
apply  to  electric  locomotives  when  they  may  have  reached  the 
same  average  age  that  now  results  in  the  dismantling  of  steam 
locomotives. 

From  present  indications,  any  benefit  from  the  increased 
life  of  the  electric  locomotive,  as  compared  with  the  steam 
locomotive,  would  be  overbalanced  by  the  cost  due  to  continual 
renewals  and  rej)airs  on  account  of  ordinary  wear  and  tear. 

The  cost  for  the  first  installation  of  power  plants  for  gen- 
erating current  is  too  high.  Under  the  average  conditions  the 
actual  cost  for  the  complete  installation  will  range  from  $100 
to  1150  per  horse  power  developed,  which  is  from  seven  to  ten 
times  as  much  as  the  cost  per  horse  power  devcloi)ed  in  the 
ordinary  types  of  modern  steam  locomotives  at  a  sjieed  of  10 
miles  per  hour. 

The  i)resent  types  of  stationary  boilers  are  too  costly  and 
require  too  much  floor  space  per  horse  power  developed.  The 
merits  of  good  superheaters,  economizers,  feed  water  heaters 
and  draft  appliances  should  be  carefully  investigated  for  the 
l)urpose  of  increasing  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  steam 
boilers,  which  should  be  designed  to  produce  more  horse 
power  per  cubic  foot  of  space  occupied. 

The  cost  for  coal,  ash  and  water  supjdy,  storage  and  dis- 
tributing a|)pliances  as  well  as  the  expense  for  generators, 
high  tension  lines,  transformers,  exciters,  converter  and  feeder 
switchboards  and  appliances  for  the  distributing  systems,  all 
contribute  largely  to  the  high  initial  cost  for  power  plant  in- 
stallations. 

The  size  of  the  current  generating  devi;e  should  not  be  en- 
larged to  such  an  extent  as  will  necessitate  expensive  founda- 
tion and  building  construction,  overhead  cranes  and  runways 
and  concentrate  too  much  power  in  one  unit.  A  combination 
of  recii)rocating,  turbine  and  internal  combustion  generator 
sets  should  be  given  consideration  for  the  purpose  of  effi- 
ciency, reliability  and  economy. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  steam  locomotive  boilers  and 
engines  are  decidedly  more  extravagant  in  fuel  and  water  con- 
sumption than  the  modern  power  plants  which  are  equipped 
with  all  of  the  refinements.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  cer- 
tain advantage  and  economy  in  the  operation  of  a  locomotive 
which  in  itself  produces  the  power  that  moves  it  as  compared 
with  one  that  is  dependent  upon  an  outside  source  for  Its  pro- 
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pulsion,  and  which  results  in  transmission  and  conversion 
losses  of  the  current  before  it  is  applied  at  the  motors.  \ 

To  electrical  engineers  the  report  and  the  remarks  will  ap- 
pear to  be  most  unfavorable  for  the  electric  locomotive  aera- 
tion. This,  however,  should  not  interfere  with  the  di^velop- 
ment  of  an  electric  locomotive  and  power  system  \\irlch  will 
give  more  efficient  and  economical  results  than  what  may 
have  been  up  to  the  present  time,  or  can  be,  obtained  from 
steam   locomotives. 

What  the  stockholders  and  heads  of  railroads  generally  de- 
sire is  to  originate  and  move  the  greatest  amount  of  business 
possible  with  the  least  cost  to  Capital  and  Oi)erating  Accounts. 

The  motive  power  engineers  must  co-operate  in  working  up 
designs  of  electric  locomotives.  Should  difficulty  be  experi- 
enced on  account  of  armature  burning  out,  the  electrical  en- 
gineer should  not  insist  on  the  weight  on  driver  wheels  being 
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reduced  to  remedy  the  trouble;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
mechanical  engineer  should  not  require  the  use  of  pilot  wheels 
and  add  unnecessary  and  ineffective  parts  and  weight,  if  loco- 
motives can  be  made  to  operate  safely  and  efficiently  without 
them.  '''-'■' ^^ 

The  locomotive  problem  must  be  attacked  from  a  trans- 
portation and  motive  powei,  and  not  from  an  electrical  and 
mechanical  engineer's  viewpoint.  There  are  sufficient  locomo- 
tives of  all  kinds  now  under  construction  and  in  service  on 
American  railroads  to  give  correct  data  as  to  what  can  be 
accomplished  under  varying  conditions  by  either  the  electric 
or  steam  method  of  developing  tractive  power,  and  if  unwhite- 
washed  reports  of  their  performance  can  be  obtained  it  will 
be  of  invaluable  assistance  to  electrical  and  mechanical  en- 
gineers generally  in  meeting  the  present  and  future  motive 
power  requirements. 


Automobile  Efficie.ncy  Test. — A  four-cylinder  air-cooled 
automobile  carrying  two  passengers,  ran  95  miles  by  using 
two  gallons  of  gasolene  during  a  test  conducted  by  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  America.  A  gasolene-engine-propelled  tricycle 
ran  nearly  200  miles  on  one  gallon  of  gasolene  during  the  same 
test. 


At  (he  Collin  wood  shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railway  a  Xo.  4  Cincinnati  milling  machine  has 
been  redesigned  and  is  used  entirely  for  the  milling  of  car 
brasses.  An  output  of  four  brasses  per  minute  has  been  ob- 
tained from  this  machine  and  operated  by  an  ordinary  laborer, 
and,  including  the  time  for  changing  and  sharpening  the  cut- 
ters, the  machine  gives  an  average  output  of  150  brasses  per 
hour.  It  is  entirely  automatic;  all  that  the  operator  has  to 
do  is  to  place  the  brass  on  the  table,  press  the  treadle  down 
and  release  it  when  the  brass  is  completed.  In  adapting  the 
machine  for  this  class  of  work  the  vertical  feed  screw  for  the 
table  was  removed  and  replaced  by  an  air  cylinder  and  piston. 
The  height  to  which  the  table  travels  is  regulated  by  means 
of  an  adjusting  wedge,  as  shown.  An  automatic  chuck  is  at- 
tached to  the  table,  which  is  oi)erated  by  an  air  cylinder:  when 
the  brass  is  placed  on  the  table  and  the  lever  or  treadle  is 
operated,  air  is  fit  si  admitted  to  the  chuck  cylinder  and  the 
brass  is  securely  gripped.  A  further  movement  admits  air 
below  the  piston  of  the  table  cylinder,  raising  the  table  and 
bringing  the  brass  in  contact  with  the  milling  cutter.  When 
the  table  has  reached  the  wedge  the  operator  releases  the 
pressure  on  the  treadle,  the  table  returns  to  its  proper  posi- 
tion, the  chuck  releases,  and  as  the  brass  is  removed  a  stream 
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of  air  through  the  hose  clears  the  chips  from  the  table.  When 
large  size  milling  cutters  are  used,  or  if  the  cutters  are  slight- 
ly dulled,  the  auxiliary  cylinder  shown  above  the  machine  is 
also  used.  It  prevents  excessive  stresses  coming  on  the  arbor 
and  arbor  supj)orti  •;. '  •\- ... 

The  arbor  of  the  inserted  tooth  cutter  is  made  from  one 
piece  of  machine  steel.  The  tapered  shank  fits  in  the  socket 
of  the  milling  machine  spindle.  The  outer  end  of  the  arbor 
is  supported  by  the  bracket.  The  carbon  steel  cutters  are 
driven  into  milled  slots.  The  end  cutters  for  forming  the 
fillet  are  secured  by  tapered  keys.  W'e  are  Indebted  for  in- 
formation to  Mr.  M.  D.  Franey,  superintendent  of  the  shops. 


The  Labcest  Steamers  in  the  W^oeld.— A  clipping,  which 
purports  to  give  a  list  of  the  ten  largest  steamers  in  the 
world,  has  been  going  the  rminds  of  the  marine  press.  The 
list  is  as  follows:..:-^..  ^ 

Mauritania    (Cunaril),    quadruple    screw,    turbine    machinery....  3.'5.2oo 

Lusitania    (Cunard).   quadruple   s<rew,    turbine   machinery......  .S.S.200 

Kaiserin   Auguste   Victoria    (HaiiiburR-AmL-rican),    twin    K«;rew,  .  25[oOU 

Adriatic   (White  Star),  twin   screw 25  000 

Baltic   (White   Star),   twin   screw .,^,.:^.  .  23.876 

Amerika     (Hamburg- American  t .     twin     screw i .  *, ; .  ,  .  22  250 

Cedric   (White   Star),    twin   screw ,  .,;.♦  .  .^ 21.035 

Critic    (White   Star),   twin   screw.  ........ ..V; .  .v. 20.904 

Caronia    (Cunard).    twin    screw 19!.'i94 

CartnaiHa  (Cunard),  triple  screw,  turbine  machinery. .,»;.," 191524 

This  list,  which  we  understand  originated  in  the  office  of 
one  of  our  American  contemporaries,  is  incomplete  in  that 
it  failed  to  mention  the  two  largest  shii)s  built  in  the  United 
States,  which  are,  in  cargo  carrying  capacity,  the  largest 
ships  afloat.  Their  gross  tonnage  is  greater  than  that  of  two 
of  the  Cunarders  above  mentioned,  though  less  than  the  other 
ships  in  the  list.  These  vessels  are,  of  course,  the  Dakota 
and  Minnesota  of  the  Great  Northern  Steamship  Company, 
and  of  20,714  and  20,718  gross  tons  respectively.  These  are 
twin  screw  ships,  built  by  the  Eastern  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany at  New  London,  Conn. — International  Marine  Engineer- 
ing. --     .: 
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Mr.  C.  B.  Cramer  has  resigned  as  master  mechanic  of  the 
Southern  at  Sheffield,  Ala. 


Mr.  C.  I.  Walker  has  resigned  as  master  car  builder  of  the 
National  Ry.  of  Mexico,  with  office  at  Laredo,  Tex. 


Mr.  W.  O.  Moody   has  been  appointed  Mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Illinois  Central  K.  K.,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 


Mr.  A.    P.   Herbert,  for  many   years   general   foreman   of   the 
Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R.  shops  in  Lima.  Ohio,  has  resigned. 


Mr.  J.  Stonehouse  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  at  Huron,  S.  D.,  Bucceedlng  Mr. 
A.  Adams,  resigned. 


A  memorial  tablet  in  memory  of  the  late  Edward  Graft- 
strom,  a  hero  of  the  flood  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  in  19U3,  has  been 
presented  to  the  state. 


Mr.  R.  D.  Gibbons  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Monterey  division  of  the  Mexican  Central  R.  R.,  to  succeed 
George  W.  Cooper,  resigned. 


H.  S.  Lloyd  has  been  appointed  Master  Mechanic  of  the 
Chattanooga  Southern  Ry.,  with  office  at  Alton  Park,  Tenn., 
succeeding  A.  D.  Folmer. 


Mr.  John  T.  Carroll  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of 
the  locomotive  department  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Ry.  at  Elkhart,  Ind., 


Mr.  George  Tier  has  l)een  appointed  foreman  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.  at  McFarland,  Kan.,  vice  Mr.  R,  A. 
Huey,  assigned  to  other  duties. 


Mr.  Henry  J.  Kutscher,  who  has  been  foreman  of  the 
Wabash  shops  at  Springfield,  111.,  for  twenty-six  years,  has 
resigned,  to  take  effect  on  June  1. 


Mr.  L.  C.  Rest  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  Falls  &  Northern  Ry.  at  Iowa  Falls,  la., 
vice  Mr.  T.  D.  McDonald,  deceased. 


Mr.  S.  T.  Darsey  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  car 
foreman  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  T.  W.  Sloan  on 
the  New  Orleans  &  Northwestern  Ry. 


Mr.  F.  K.  Tutt  has  been  appointed  acting  master  mechanic 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Iron  Mountain  systems  at  Van 
Buren,  Ark.,  vice  H.  K.  Mudd,  resigned. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Moran  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Southern  Ry.  at  Sheffield,  Ala.,  succeeding  Mr.  C.  B. 
Cramer,  resigned;   effective  on  June  20. 


Mr.  S.  E.  Kildoyle  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Mexico  division  of  the  Mexican  Central,  with  office  at 
Mexico  City,  Mex.,  succeeding  Mr.  L.  Strom,  resigned. 


Mr.  F.  Newton  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Sterling  division,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qulncy  lines  west 
of  the  Missouri  river,  with  headquarters  at  Sterling,  Colo. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Barrows,  who  has  been  district  foreman  for  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  Ry.  at  Mena,  since  last  October,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  master  mechanic  for  the 
same  line  at  Shreveport. 


Mr.  Michael  J.  Drury,  master  mechanic  on  the  Albuquerque 
division,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  New 
Mexico  and  Rio  Grande  divisions  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 


Santa  Fe  Ry.,  with  headquarters  at  Raton,  New  Mexico.  He 
takes  the  place  of  S.  W.  Millinix,  who  resigned  recently  to 
take  the  position  of  master  mechanic  on  the  Missouri  division 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Horton,  Kans. 


Mr.  M.  S.  Tracy,  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Company  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  has  been  transferred  to 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  a  similar  capacity,  succeeding  Mr.  L. 
M.  Johnson,  who  has  been  transferred  to  Allegheny  in  place 
of  Mr.   Tracy. 


Mr.  H.  M.  Large,  heretofore  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the 
Erie  and  Ashtabula  divisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  has 
been  appointed  master  car  builder  of  the  Southern  division 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Ry.,  with  office  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 


Mr.  Charles  C.  Newton,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  New- 
ton Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  died  at  Bremen, 
Germany,  on  June  13th.  He  was  born  February  9th,  1846,  at 
Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  indentured 
himself  as  an  apprentice  to  the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works  at 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  spending  most  of  his  time  in  the  tool  room, 
where  the  foundation  of  his  successful  after  career  was  laid. 
In  1880  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present  Newton  Machine 
Tool  Works,  Inc.,  at  Philadelphia,  in  a  little  shop  with  only 
himself  and  an  assistant  as  the  working  force.  Mr.  Newton 
was  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  works  until  July  14th,  1897, 
when  articles  of  Incorporation  were  taken  out,  not  with  a 
view  of  increasing  the  capital,  but  as  a  business  move,  and 
the  firm  became  the  Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc.,  with 
Mr.  Newton  as  president  and  treasurer. 


Mr.  F.  T.  Hyndman,  as  announced  in  our  last  issue,  has 
been  appointed  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven,  &  Hartford  R.  R.,  succeeding  F.  N.  Hibbits.  re- 
signed, to  go  to  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Mr.  Hyndman  was  born 
in  1858  and  began  railroad  service  In  1872  in  the  Ashley  shops 
of  the  Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey.  Later  he  was  an  ap- 
prentice for  three  years  in  the  Wilksbarre  shops  of  the  Le- 
high Valley  R.  R.,  and  then  was  brakeman  and  fireman  on 
the  Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey.  In  1880  he  went  to  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  as  a  machinist,  and  the 
next  year  went  to  the  Pittsburg  &  Western.  •  From  1883  to 
1895  he  was  engineman  on  the  last  named  road,  and  was  then 
appointed  trainmaster.  A  year  later  he  was  master  mechanic 
at  Allegheny,  Pa.  In  1902  he  went  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
R.  R.,  with  the  same  title,  and  then  to  the  Buffalo,  Rochester 
&  Pittsburg  R.  R.,  where  he  was  promoted  to  be  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power.  In  1905  he  went  to  the  New  York, 
New  Haven,  &  Hartford  R.  R.  as  general  master  mechanic. 


SiNcu:  Phase  Equipment  fob  Richmond  &  Chesapeake  Bay 
Railway. — The  Richmond  &  Chesapeake  Bay  Railway  has 
under  construction  about  15  miles  of  track  which  will  be 
equipped  immediately  with  single  pha.se  apparatus.  Event- 
ually this  road  will  extend  from  Richmond  to  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  but  the  portion  now  under  construction  comprises  that 
part  lying  between  Richmond  and  Ashland.  The  contracts 
for  the  equipment  of  this  section  have  been  let  to  the  General 
Electric  Company. 

The  catenary  method  of  suspension  will  be  used,  adapted 
for  a  trolley  potential  of  6,C00  volts.  Each  of  the  cars  will 
be  equipped  with  four  G.  E.  A-603  (125)  alternating  current 
single  phase  motors.  Multiple  unit  control  will  be  furnished 
using  the  Sprague-General  Electric  system.  The  air  brake 
system  will  be  of  the  combined  straight  and  automatic  type, 
with  C.  P.  A-52  motor  compressors. 

The  Richmond  &  Chesapeake  Bay  will  practically  parallel 
the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  steam  road  from 
Richmond  to  Ashland,  and  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  trolley 
company  to  maintain  a  fast  schedule  between  these  two  points, 
operating  cars  at  very  frequent  Intervals. 
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40T1I  Annual  ConveiMion. 


The  convention  was  culled  to  order  June  lo,  in  the  Sun 
Parlor  on  the  Steel  Pier  at  Atlantic  City,  by  the  president, 
Mr.  Joseiih  Buker.  He  presented  the  following  figures  indi- 
cating the  marvellous  growth  of  tlie  railroads  during  the  past 
forty  years,  or  since  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
held:  "From  that  little  gathering  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in 
May,  18G7,  at  which  time  there  were  39,000  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  United  States  with  2GS  engines,  16,1:55  freight  cars  and  220 
passenger  cars,  we  have  grown  until,  to-day,  we  proudly  make 
the  unchallenged  claim  of  being  the  greatest  association  of 
this  kind  in  the  world,  with  a  membership  629  in  number, 
having  jurisdiction  over  2,047,327  freight  cars,  valued  at  ap- 
proximately $l,o;J7,341,SU0,  which  compose  the  vehicles  which 
move  1,277,771,573  tons  of  freight,  producing  a  revenue  of 
$1,374,102,275,  and  41,981  passenger  cars,  valued  at  approx- 
imately ?251,8.SG,000,  handling  710,244,858  passengers,  pro- 
ducing a  revenue  of  approximately  $450,343,380,  and  operating 
over  293.937.42  miles  of  railroad.  This,  not  including  cars 
owned  by  individuals  or  private  companies;  the  value  of  such 
freight  cais  was  on  June  30,  1904,  $72,000,000,  and  of  cars 
operated  by  the  Pullman  Company  $51,000,000,  or  a  total  of 
$123,000,000,  making  a  grand  total  of  $1,412,227,800  approxi- 
mate valuation  of  passenger  and  freight  cars." 

The  president  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  beuiij 
properly  prepared  to  .solve  the  problem  of  the  motor  car,  and 
also  those  involved  in  the  substitution  of  electricity  for  steam. 
The  construction  of  cars  as  well  as  of  draft  gear  should  be 
carefully  studied,  in  view  of  the  greatly  increased  tractive 
power  of  present  locomotives  over  that  of  those  used  a  few' 
years  ago.  That  the  present  rules  of  interchange  are  satis- 
factory is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  only  about  a  dozen  cases 
were  referred  to  the  arbitration  comniittee  during  the  past 
year.  There  is  still  a  very  great  variety  of  car  couplers  in 
use  which  differ  from  each  other  in  detail  and  yet  all  come 
within  the  requiiements  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Associa- 
tion. The  i)resident  suggested  that  the  coupler  committee 
should  gradually  change  the  requirements  so  as  to  finally 
have  a  single  standard  couider  which  will  fully  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  Safety 
Appliance  Act.  The  suggestion  was  also  made  that  the  mat- 
ter of  clearances  of  passenger,  freight  and  loiomotive  equip- 
ment, which  will  operate  over  steam  roads  at  present  be- 
ing electrified,  should  be  considered  by  a  committee  and  some 
action  be  taken  immediately.  The  members  were  urged 
lo  not  only  make  a  special  cftoi  t  to  nuiintaiu  a  high  slate  of 
efficiency  in  all  of  the  safety  devices  now  in  use,  but  to  ex- 
ert themselves  in  inventing,  constructing  and  testing,  with  a 
view  to  adopting,  any  new  devices  for  improving  the  efficiency 
of  safety  devices  and  affording  greater  protection  to  both  the 
enifdoyes  and  the  travelling  public,  and  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  co-operate  with  and  assist  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  showed  a  total  membership  of 
G31.  The  number  of  cars  represented  in  the  Association  is 
2,047,327.  The  treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  on  hand 
of  $5,104. 

A  resolution  to  the  following  effect,  introduced  by  the  execu- 
tive comniittee,  was  adopted: 

"Whereas,  The  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  has  ear- 
nestly labored  for  more  than  a  generation  to  bring  about 
uniformity  in  car  equi|iment,  and  has  been  aided  therein  by 
national  legislation,  which  the  Interstate  Commeice  Commis- 
sion is  directed  to  execute  and  enforce,  and,  in  conformity 
with  the  rulps  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  adopted  a  system  of 
inspection  based  on  those  rules,  and, 

"Whereas,  The  77th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
in  1906,  passed  House  Bill  No.  242,  which,  among  other  things. 


requires  the  application  of  extra  sill  steps  not  required  by 
national  legislation,  the  application  of  which  will  destroy  the 
uniformity  in  equipment  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  trainmen  and  the  proper  interchange  of  cars;  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  enforcement  of  such  legislation  will  be 
stibversive  of  the  work  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Associa- 
tion, destructive  of  the  uniformity  whi<h  alone  has  enabled 
the  traffic  of  the  country  to  be  handled  from  one  end  to  the 
other  regardless  of  the  ownershii)  of  the  <ars,  and,  therefore, 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  earnestly  protests  against 
the  enactment  or  enforcement  of  legislation  by  any  State 
which  is  calculated  to  destroy  the  uniformity  of  equipment 
so   necessary ,  to  safety  aod   the  expeditious    interchange   of 

cars."       ■-■"'r-'^-\;^->--::-^:^-- •■ 

The  following  amendments  to  the  constitution  were  adopted: 
"Section  2.  Any  person  holding  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  car  department,  master  car  builder,  assistant  master 
tar  builder,  assistant  mechanical  superintendent,  mechanical 
engineer,  assistant  mechanical  engineer,  assistant  engineer  of 
motive  power,  chief  draftsman,  foreman  of  a  railroad  car  shop, 
joint  car  inspector,  or  one  representative  from  each  car  manu- 
facturing company,  or  other  company  owning  or  oixM-ating 
over  one  thousand  cars,  which  are  not  in  process  of  purchase 
by  other  parties,  may  become  an  active  member  by  paying  his 
dues  lor  one  year."  Balance  of  section  to  remain  as  at  pres- 
ent. Also,  that  Section  5,  Article  II.,  of  the  constitution  re- 
garding life  membership,  be  modified  so  that  either  active  or 
representative  members  who  have  been  in  good  stanrling 
twenty  years  may  become  life  members  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Rhodes  was  elected  a  life  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  Mr.  A.  H.  Stucki,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  elected  as 
an  associate  member. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Moseley,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conmiission,  addressed  the  association.  He  deprecated 
the  action  of  the  Ohio  State  Legislature  in  passing  a  law  con- 
flicting with  Master  Car  Builders"  rules  and  standards.  Tlie 
national  law  is  bashed  upon  the  rules  and  standards  adopted 
by  the  Association.  The  State  has  no  right  to  control 
lais  used  in  interstate  commerce.  Comment  was  also  made 
on  the  improved  condition  of  ofpiipment  as  regards  safety 
ai)pliances,  due  to  the  action  of  the  courts  in  clearly  defining 
the  safety  appliance  law  and  to  the  co-o|>eration  of  -  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  percentage  of  defective  cars  to  the  numl>er  of 
cars  inspetted  was  22. .j9  per  cent,  last  year  as  against  31.31 
per  cent,  for  the  previous  year. 

Better  arrangements  should  be  made  for  handling  bad  order 
cars,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  cars  without  drawbars.  The 
law  positively  prohibits  the  hauling  of  cars  chained  together, 
and  the  commission  will  file  information  for  violation  of  the 
law  whenever  it  finds  that  chained-up  cars  have  been  handled 
in  trains  between  terminals,  and  esi)ecially  where  it  apjwars 
that  such  cars  have  been  permitted  t<^|>ass  through  repair 
points  or  terminals.  The  M.  C.  B.  <'Ouiders  should  be  of  suffi- 
cient flexibility  to  operate  on  sharper  curves  than  they  do  at 
present.  The  improper  repairs  to  couplers  not  only  increases 
the  cost  of  maintenance  but  is  unsafe.  This  question  is  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance  from  the  fact  that  the  employ- 
er's liability  law,  which  has  just  been  passed  by  Congress, 
does  away  with  the  defence  of  contributory  negligence  in  yter- 
sonal  injury  cases  where  gross  negligence  or  disobedience  of 
the  law  on  the  part  of  the  employer  is  shown.  The  order  of 
the  commission  increasing  the  minimum  of  air  brakes  in  ser- 
vice goes  into  effect  August  1.  Roads  should  issue  stringent 
orders  forbiding  employees  to  cut  out  air  brake  cars  without 
attaching  cards  showing  defects,  and  something  should  be 
done  to  improve  the  condition  of  retainers.  That  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  Mr.  Moseley  met  with  the  hearty  apjiroval 
of  the  Association  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  an  enthusi* 
astic  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  him. 
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COM.MITTEE    BEI'OBTS, 

Rlvision  of  Sta.nuakds  and  Recommknueu  Pkactice. — Mr. 
C.  A.  Sfhroyer  (C.  &  X.  W.)  presented  the  report.  A  letter 
was  read  from  Mr.  O.  C.  Cromwell  (B.  &  O.)  suggesting  thai 
the  M,  C.  B.  slan(hud  a.xle  be  changed  by  substituting  a  v'l-in. 
lor  a.  %in.  radius  between  the  wheel  fit  and  the  rough  collar 
adjoining  the  inside  hub  of  the  wheel,  and  also  increasing  the 
size  of  the  radius  between  the  dust  guard  and  the  wheel  fit 
from  'yj,  to  li  in.  This  recommendation  was  referred  to  loi- 
ter ballot.  The  recommendation  that  a  committee  be  appoint- 
ed to  report  at  the  I'JOT  convention  on  the  height  of  couplers 
was  adoptc<l  and  referred  to  the  executive  commiltee.  The 
recommendation  that  a  special  committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter  of  increasing  the  length  of  the  arch  bars 
for  SO,0(H)-lb.  capacity  cars  was  adopted.  The  question  of 
changing  the  passenger  car  journal  box  and  contained  parts 
was  referred  to  the  executive  commiltee.  The  changing  of 
the  width  of  the  5  x  !>-in  pas.senger  «ar  oil  box  from  S'^  to 
9  Ins.  was  referred  to  letter  ballot. 

C(».Mi*osiTE  DES11.N  OK  CoiPLEB. — Upon  motiou  of  Mr.  F.  li. 
Stark,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted  and  the  com- 
mittee discharged. 

Test  of  Coupi-Eits. — Mr.  R.  L.  Kleine  (P.  R.  R. )  moved  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  they  be  instructed 
In  accordance  witli  the  second  proposition  contained  in  the 
1905  report  be  approved.     Carried. 

Cast-Ibon  Wheels. — Mr.  R.  L.  Ettiiiger  (So.  Ry.)  explained 
that  the  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  llange  on  a  line  with 
the  top  of  the  rail  was  i-eally  less  than  1-10  in.,  and  that  a 
taper  of  1  in  20  had  been  experimented  with  by  some  roads 
with  satisfactory  results  as  regards  flange  wear.  The  matter 
of  increasing  the  radius  at  the  throat  of  the  llange  from  11-1*; 
to  %  or  's  in.  was  discu.ssetl,  but  the  general  opinion  was 
that  since  this  depended  on  the  rail  section,  11-lG  in.  was 
about  as  much  as  could  be  allowed  by  the  American  Railway 
A.ssociation.  The  rei)ort  of  the  committee  was  accepted  and 
referre<l  to  letter  ballot  as  recommended  pradice. 

Tbii'i.e  Valve  Te.sts. — The  report  was  acceiited  and  tiie 
recommendations  to  the  effect  that  the  testing  plant  at  Pur- 
due be  overhauled  and  arranged  to  accommodate  lou  triple 
valves,  and  that  a  new  code  of  tests  be  formulated,  weie 
adopted. 

Bbake  Shoes. — Mr.  R.  P.  C.  Sanderson  (S.  A.  L.)  suggested 
that  the  committee  should  give  more  definite  information  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  material  in  each  shoe.  Dr.  Go^s  replied 
that  the  shoes  were  preserved  at  Purdue,  and  thiit  a  com- 
plete analysis  could  l)e  made  oi  the  various  shoes,  although 
it  would  be  rather  expensive.  A  motion  was  carried  to  the 
effect  that  the  committee  be  instructed  to  investigate  and  re- 
port on  a  maximum  coefRcit  iit  of  friction;  also,  if  desiraljle. 
to  Recommend  a  chanKf  in  the  iiiinlimini  cuofficient  and  the 
coefficient  at  a  i)oint  l.j  feet  from  the  slop.  The  lecommenda- 
tion  that  the  testing  machine  be  equijiped  for  determining  the 
wearing  qualities  of  the  shoes  was  referred  to  the  executive 
commit'tee  for  action. 

Bbake  Bea.ms. — This  valuable  re|)ort  drew  out  a  lengthy 
di.scussion,  and  was  finally  referred  to  the  committee  on 
standards.  In  introducing  the  report  Mr.  A.  E.  Mitchell  e.\- 
plained  that  the  tests  were  not  made  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  beams,  but  to  enable  the  committee  to 
prepare  a  proper  specification.  For  this  reason  no  attempt 
was  made  to  test  all  of  the  beams  now  on  the  market.  Mr. 
Nathan  H.  Davis,  of  the  Davis  Pressed  Steel  Company,  sug- 
gested that  the  proof  load  should  be  .^O  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
the  capacity  in  order  to  eliminate  all  lost  motion.  He  also 
advised  that  a  distance  of  !M.j  ins.  from  the  centre  of  the  pin 
hole  to  the  Jmck  of  the  beam  could  not  be  met  by  their  beanL 
Prof.  H.  Wade  Hibhard  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  the  distance  of  the  lever  pin  hole  in  front  of  the 
brake  shoe  is  a  very  important  dimension.  If  it  is  made  too 
small  the  tendency  will  be  for  the  beam  to  buckle  sidewise. 
The  discusiion  developed  the  fact  that  a  beam  measuring  more 


than  9 ',2  ins.  from  the  centre  of  the  i)in  hole  to  the  back  of 
the  beam  could  not  be  used  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases, 
and  also  that  certain  beams  could  not  be  made  with  this 
dimension  as  low  as  yi^  ins.  On  the  other  hand  a  standard 
distance  is  very  desirable  in  order  that  the  railroads  may 
carry  a  stan<lard  bottom  connecting  rod.  Mr.  W.  E.  Fowler 
sUfJigcstcd  that  the  standard  lengih  of  beams  be  maile  GO  ins. 
and  that  no  variation  be  allowed  from  this.  An  amendment 
made  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Mitchell,  was  carried  to  the  effect  that 
the  recommendation  re<iuiring  that  the  brake  hangers  shall 
be  attached  to  the  brake  head  at  the  centre  just  back  of  the 
tentral  brake  shoe  lug  be  changed  to  allow  a  brake  hanger 
to  be  placed  2\2  ins.  above  the  centre  line  for  beams  of  I 
or  solid  section.  Mr.  R.  F.  McKenna  (D..  L.  &  W.)  sug- 
gested lUat  the  minimum  thickness  of  the  metal  in  the  jaws 
of  ihe  fulcrum  be  made  -'i  in.  Mr.  J.  J.  Hennessey  (C.  M. 
&  SI.  P.)  strongly  advocated  the  adoption  of  a  brake  beam 
of  .standard   dimensions. 

Axle  Limits. — After  an  extended  discussion  this  report 
was  adopted.  While  it  was  admitted  that  stenciling  the  car 
with  the  light  and  maximum  weights  would  prove  of  consi- 
deiable  advantage  from  the  view  point  of  the  traffic  de- 
parlmeni,  ycL  there  was  some  question  as  to  how  it  would 
affect  the  working  of  the  rules  of  interchange. 

I.xTKitLHA.M.E  Rules. — The  decisions  made  by  the  arbitration 
committee  during  the  year  were  endorsed  by  the  convention. 
Very  few  changes  were  made  in  the  rules  by  the  arbitration 
committee  and  they  were  adopted  without  discus.sion. 

PBIIK.S  OK  Rki'aius  to  Steel  Caics. — The  report  was  adopted. 

Revision  of  Passengeb  Cab  Rlle.s. — These  were  adopted 
with  one  or  two  slight  changes. 

Rkvlsion  oi  Rri.ES  fob  Loadlxc  Lo\(;  Matkbials.— A  spirited 
di.scus-ion  took  place  on  the  clause  limiting  the  height  of 
sti|tei  imposed  loads  to  9  ft.  3  in.  The  report  was  finally 
adoi)ted  after  substituting  the  old  clause  for  this  height 
limit. 

!.,o<  ATioN  OF  Tkmi'okaby  Staive  Pockets. — Referred  to  letter 
ballot.  ^ 

Aib-Bbake  Hose  Specifications. — The  report  was  accepted 
and  the  committee  continued.  The  recommendation  that  a 
committee,  composed  of  several  railroad  chemi-ts.  give  the 
matter  of  chemical  analysis  a  thciough  investigation  was  re- 
ferred to  the  executive  commiltee.  The  discussion  served 
simply  to  bring  out  more  forcibly  the  fact  that  the  i)resen' 
physical  tests,  while  they  are  useful  in  determining  the 
si  length  of  the  hose  are  of  little  value  as  a  basis  of  deter- 
mining its  durability. 

HK.ii-Si'KKij  Bbakes. — The  ie|»oit  was  accepted  without  dis- 
cussion and  the  committee  continued   for  another   year. 

Tiiiuh-IIail  Ci.EAit.\.\tKs.— On  the  first  day  of  the  convention 
a  eommittee  was  appointed  to  <-on-ider  and  rei»ort  on  this 
subject  during  the  convention.  The  committee  did  not  have 
time  to  draw  up  a  written  reiiort,  and  Mr.  F.  M.  VVhyte  pre- 
sented a  verbal  report,  reiiroduced  on  another  page  of  this 
issue,  outlining  a  report  which,  it  was  tinderstocd,  would  Ije 
drawn  up  by  the  committee  in  time  for  imblieation  in  the 
|)roceedings. 

Heioiit  of  Bbake  Staff. — The  committee  failed  to  submit 
a  report,  and  a  motion  was  carried  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  work  in  connection  with  a  committee  already 
a|ipuinted  by  the  (Jeiieral  .Managers'  Association  to  determine 
the  height  of  brake  staffs  for  box  and  other  cars. 

Ai-T«»MATic  CoNNEcTOKs. — The  (Hscu.ssion  of  the  report  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  patents  on  the  side-port  t'Otipfer.  The  patents  covering 
the  general  principle  of  both  tlit^  side-|)ort  and  l)utl  connectors 
have  expired,  and  the  existing  |)atents  cover  only  special  fea- 
tures of  these  two  types.  After  a  spirited  discussion  a  motion 
was  made  that  the  committee  be  instructed  to  continue  its 
work  and  |>repare  standard  dimensions  for  automatic  coup- 
lings for  steam-heat,  air-brake  and  air  signals,  also  to  fix  the 
relative   location   and   dimensions   of   the  different   parts,   so 
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that  as  cars  are  equipped  from  time  to  time  with  such  auto- 
matic fonplings  the  various  makes  will  be  interohangoal)le, 
one  with  another;  the  committee  to  report  at  the  next  con- 
vention. This  leaves  the  committee  free  to  consider  either 
type  of  couj)ler. 

IXX'ATION    OK   SlUK   AM)   EnI)   LaDDKBS   OX    BOX   AND    SXOCK   CaRS. 

— The  recommendation  in  the  report  was  amended  to  read 
that  the  committee  on  standards  be  instructed  to  modify  the 
M.  C.  B.  sheets  and  rules  covering  the  location  of  grab  irons 
to  show  the  roof  grab  irons  parallel  to  the  side  or  end  of 
the  car  on  which  the  ladders  are  erected,  these  grab  irons 
to  l)e  placed  not  less  than  15  ins.  from  the  edge  of  the  car,  and 
of  length  to  suit  the  construction  of  the  car.  This  was  re- 
ferred to  a  letter  ballot. 

Taxk  Cars. — The  report  was  accepted  and  referred  to  letter 
ballot,  together  with  the  following  recommendations:  Mr. 
A.  W.  Gibbs  (P.  R.  R. )  suggested  that  each  type  of  tank  car 
be  examined  by  its  home  road  to  see  whether  it  conforms  or 
is  equal  to  the  minimum  requirements.  If  it  does,  the  home 
road  is  to  stencil  it  to  show  that  it  has  been  examined  and 
I)assed.  Mr,  R.  L.  Kleine  (P.  R.  R.)  amended  Mr.  (Jibbs'  sug- 
gestion to  the  effect  that  the  committee  prepare  a  stencil,  to 
be  submitted  to  letter  ballot  with  the  rei)ort.  together  with 
specifications  as  to  the  location  of  the  stencil  on  the  car. 

topical  uiscussioxs.* 

CIRCUMFKRKNTIAI.    VARIATIOX    Al.U>WAm.K    IX    MATIxh   WltEEIiS. 

— The  discussion,  opened  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Fowler,  did  not  bring 
out  any  statement  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  variation  allow- 
able. It  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  mate  the  wheels  as  closely 
as  possible  and,  while  a  difference  in  size  may  cause  sharp 
flanges,  it  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  other  causes,  anU  they 
probably  often  neutralize  each  other.  ".■;:"' 


PlF,CE-W(U{K    ON    FKIiKillT    CaR    RkI'AIRS. 

ish  /#iwned    the    discussion    as    foUow.s: 


-Mr.  Le  Grand  Par- 
Piece-work  in  the 
car  tlepartment  is  in  such  general  use  at  the  present  time  that 
little  can  be  said  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Association 
other  than  (ailing  attention  to  the  benefits  to  be  deiived  from 
its  introduction.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  manage- 
ment of  piece-work  and  the  various  methods  of  piice  mak- 
ing, all  of  which  is  available  for  the  use  of  the  members, 
therefore,  I  will  only  mention  some  of  the  benefits  which  may 
reasonably  be  expected.  First,  and  most  important,  is  the 
increased  car  service.  If  we  figure  the  earnings  of  fi'cight 
cars,  at  a  reasonable  rate  per  day,  the  .saving  on  this  item 
alone  will  nearly  pay  the  total  labor  charge,  as  the  time  on 
the  rejjair  tracks  for  heavy  repairs  is  reduced  nearly  one-half. 
By  practically  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  repair  tracks  the 
need  for  increased  track  facilities  and  congestions  under  day 
work  system  are  relieved,  and  it  natiirally  follows  that  the 
eo?t  is  reduced  and  earnings  of  the  nien  increased,  bringing 
about  a  desirable  labor  condition.  ■    ^       .   ■ 

This  system  automatically  betters  the  shop  organization  in 
general,  brings  about  better  methods  of  store-keeping,  imi>rov- 
ing  the  design  of  equipment,  calling  attention  to  lack  of  projv 
er  .shoj)  and  repair  tiack  facilities,  and,  in  fact,  is  the  only 
true  measure  of  shop  output.  What  has  been  said  of  freight 
car  repairs  is  equally  true  of  passenger  car  repairs.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  this  system  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  car  shops.  In  order  to  biing  about  the^e  condition?, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  have  experienced  piece-work  super- 
vision when  the  system  is  introduced. 

AnvisABiMTY  OF  SPLUixo  Ckxter  Sii.i-s, — This  discission 
was  opened  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Stark,  and  referred  to  cars  of  50,t»oO 
lbs.  or  le.ss  capacity.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
rules  nllrwed  the  si)licing  of  only  one  center  sill.  Roth  sills 
are  usually  damaged  at  the  same  time,  and  nothing  could  be 
gained  l)y  spliring  one  sill  in  such  a  case.  The  discussion 
whi'h  followed  indicated  that  spliced  sills  on  all  clas.ses  and 
cai)a(ities   of  cars   are   giving   good    results   and   coming   into 


general  f avor.v-^ C ■  :■  ■  ■ 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  W.  E.  Fow- 
ler, Canadian  Pacific;  vice-president  G.  X.  Dow,  L.  S.  &  M.  S. : 
second  vice-president,  R.  F.  McKeniia,  l.,ackawanna;  third 
vice-x) resident,  R.  W.  Burnett,  Erie;  treasurer,  John  Kirby; 
executive  committee — .1.  F.  Walsh,  F.  N.  Hibbits,  F.  T.  Hynd- 
iiian. 


FOUR-CYLINDER   BALANCED    SIMPLE  LOCOMOTIVE. 


*T|je  remaining  topical  discussions  will  l>e  roviewe<l  in  our  next 
i^sue. 


To  the  Editor:::      -■  :. 

In  the  i'ourso  of  the  iiitore.'^tin};  dose  ripl ion  of  the  Bflt;iiui! 
Stale  Railway,  -1-G-O  type,  fuur-cyliiuler  balanc<Hl,  sinslie-fxpan- 
siou  .superheated  .steam  locomotive,  yhirh  appears  oil  page  lilT 
of  the  current  issue  of  your  jiaper,  the  following  passage  <m- 
ctirs :  "All  the  i-yliuders  are  conne«ted  to  the  front  pair  of  drivers, 
which  hiv.s  a  built-up  craip;  axle.  TIm> fonn<Hiion  is  surh  that  the 
two  «yliuders  on  the  same  side  of  the  eus;iiie  are  at  1^<U  deg.  with 
e;i(li  other,  and  at  IHI  deg.  with  the  corresponding  cylinders  on 
the  <)]>]>osite  .side.  In:i.smuch  as  all  moving  parts  in  botli  cylimlers 
and  tliu  main  nnLs  are  exsict,  duplicates,  it  follows  that  this  cuu- 
nectioii  gives  an  ahxolutdy  pvrfwt  buUDivr  on  each  side  of  the 
engine.      (The  italics  are  mine.) 

I  beg:  to~*  direct  attention  to  th^  fdct  that  this  latter  statement 
is  quite  iniorrect,  for  althougli  the  above  arransemenl  of  the 
mechanism  unquestionably  reduce.s  its  dynami<-  disturbances  to  a 
minimum,  it  is  nevertheless  utterly  imiK)s.sihle  to  obtain  a 
lurjivtlij  balanced  Icx-omotive,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  net 
horizontal  inertia  forces  of  the  reciprocating  |»arls  and  conneeting- 
rod  at  the  two  ends  of  the  .stroke,  which  inequality  is  produced  by 
the  combined  effect  of  the  angularity  and  the  eentrifugal  fori-e  of 
the  connecting   rod. 

Thus,  consider  the  case  of  a  locomotive  of  the  aliove  de.sign,  in 
which  the  reciiu-ocating  pails  and  conn«!cting  iwkIs  for  the  four 
cylinders  are  ideiuical,  and  asstimc  that  the  weights  and  dimen- 
sions of  tlioe  parts  c-oincitle  with  those  for  the  high-pre.ssiire 
cylinders  of  the  Cole  balauceil  Atlantic  type  lcHH»molives,  n-ferreil 
to  in  my  paper  on  the  "Comparative  Magnitude  of  the  lionj;!- 
tudinal  lUstiirbing  Forces  in  a  <  "ole  BalaiKed  ('<tm|M>und  and  a 
Single  Kxpansion  Fxi»ress  IxKomotive,"  )iubli.slie<l  in  the  Amkki- 
can  Ka'uI-NW;r  .vxu  Raii.hoau  Journal  for  I»eeemb»'r.  llKla,  i»ag»» 

In  this  article  it  was  demonstrated  that  for  the  Cole  IcK-omotive, 
when  at  a  speed  in  miles  i»er  hour  etjual  to  the  driving  wIum-I 
(liameter  in  inches,  viz.:  at  SO  m.p.h.,  or  ^G  r.p.m.,  the  .stn-sses 
on  tho  high-pressure  crank-pin  at  the  dend  {Hjints.  due  to  the 
inertia  of  the  reciprocating  parts  and  the  connecting  rod,  are 
^('..'.MHt.T  lb.  and  42,lt7S.."i  lb.,  at  tin-  frout  and  back  (k-ad  centens, 
respectively.  Coii.sequentlj',  even  if  the  reciprocating  parts  and 
coiuiecting  rods  of  the  low-pr«'ssiire  cylinders  were  exact  dupli- 
cates of  those  for  the  high-pressure,  there  would  still  be  an  un- 
balanced forward  inertia  force  of  4<;,'.MMJ.7 — 42.1)7>S.."» -:'..«. »S2.'J  lb., 
<»r  nearly  2  tons,  on  each  side  of  the  engine  at  the  ends  of  the 
.-troke,   which    it   is   entirely   inipcxs.sible   to   neutraliz<'. 

The  foi'e|,'oing  reiu.'irks  should  not  bo  construed  as  an  adverse 
criticism  of  the  Belgium  Slate  Railway  loeomotive.  On  the  eon- 
ti:iry.  1  have  for  some  time  ij:i.st  been  de<-idedly  of  opinion  tli:ir 
this  general  tyiH>  of  engine,  i.e.,  a  four-cylinder  balanced.  sinj;le- 
exi)ansion  loconuUive,  with  a  boiler  i>ressure  not  excee«Iing  nl>oui 
INMI  lb.  i»er  sq.  in.,  and  tusing  hi^'hly  superheate<l  steam,  will 
luobabiy  Ix'  the  reiuesi'Ut alive  heavy  .\m(MM<;tn  expre.s.s  ItMHUnotiw 
of  the  future;  the  validity  of  which  o]iinion  is  to  some  extc>m 
conlirmed  by  the  fact  tlmt  for  more  than  a  year  the  motive 
power  department  of  one  of  cmr  most  important  railroad  systeM»s 
has  (onsidered  the  advisability  of  designing  such  a  hx'omotive, 
and  !•■«  now  conducting  an  elaborate  series  of  exjM^riment.s  that 
may  be   re;iarded   as  jtreliminary   thereto. 

The  |»urpi>.Ne  of  the  present  commiuiication  is  merely  to  c-«uTecl 
the  prevalent  erroneous  impression  that  a  Iwomolive  of  thi^ 
desCri|>(ion   <an   l>e  i>erf<»ctly    balance*!    in    a    lon::itudinal    direition 

KuWAItn     L.     <'c»STKI!, 

'■.••"  Ass«m\  Am.  Sck-.  M.  V.. 

2.~>    liro.nd   Street.    New   York, 
June    VI.    I'.KXL 

I.l'SiTAMA. — The  new  CunarcV  TJnf»  steamer  I.usiiania,  the 
world's  largest  liner,  was  successfully  launched  at  tJla.sjrow.  Scot- 
hind.  June  7.  The  vc»ssel  is  7IH»  feet  long,  its  greatest  breadth  is 
S.S  fpot,  and  its  <lisi>laceinent  is  alK>ut  4<),<¥>tl  tons.  Turbine  en- 
gines will  drive  it  at  fiU  expe»led  speed  of  l!4  to  2.'*  konts. 
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In  many  respects  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car 
Builders'  conventions  held  at  Atlantic  City  have  been  tho 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  these  associations.  Never 
have  the  meetings  themselves  been  better  attended.  The  re- 
ports and  papers  presented  before  both  i.ssocijitions  were  spe- 
cially good,  and  in  several  case.s  indicated  $  greater  amount 
of  research  and  investigation  than  is  usually  devoted  to  such 
reports.  The  exhibit  space  occupied  was  almost  twice  as  huge 
as  that  for  the  Manhattan  lieach  conventions.  There  is  one 
thing,  however,  that  must  be  criticized,  and  that  is  the  noise 
about  the  "Sun  Parlor"  in  which  the  meetings  were  held.  For 
years,  or  ever  since  the  exhibits  have  amounted  to  anything, 
they  have  been  placed  near  the  meeting  room,  and  the  noise 
and  racket,  especially  at  the  opening  meetings,  has  been  very 


annoying.  The  same  thing  was  true  this  year,  and  was  aug- 
mented by  the  squeaky  chairs  which  were  provided.  Railroad 
men,  as  a  rule,  are  not  trained  orators,  and  the  noise  going  on 
about  them  not  only  prevented  them  from  being  heard  by 
members  in  different  i)arts  of  the  room,  but  it  served  to  dis- 
concert the  speaker.  When  the  importance  of  the  work  which 
is  being  done  by  these  associations  Is  considered,  it  seems  a 
shame  that  better  facilities  are  not  provided  for  carrying  on 
the  meetings,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  action  will  be 
taken  by  the  executive  committees  and  the  Supply  Men's  As- 
sociation which  will  obviate  these  conditions  at  future  con- 
ventions. 


THIRD-RAIL  CLEARANCES. 


A  committee  was  appointed  at  the  first  session  of  the  Master 
Car  Builders*  Asso<iation  to  report  during  the  convention  on 
the  subject  of  third-rail  clearances.  The  committee  did  not 
have  time  to  draw  up  a  formal  reiiort,  but  Mr.  F.  M.  Whyte, 
general  mechanicji.l  engineer  of  tlie  New  York  Central  Lines, 
made  a  verbal  rei»ort  outlining  the  report  which  the  commit- 
tee would  prepare  in  lime  for  publication  in  the  proceedings. 
Mr.  Whyte's  remarks  are  reproduced  on  another  page  of  this 
issue.  Spe<ial  attention  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  that 
part  of  the  clearance  diagram  relating  to  the  third  rail  must 
be  couiiidered  in  a  different  light  from  the  remaining  part  of 
the  clearance  diagram.  The  thiid  rail  is  located  the  same 
distance  from  the  running  rail  on  curves  as  on  tangents,  and 
in  designing  cars  and  loiomotives  it  is  necessary  to  keep  far 
enough  inside  of  the  clearance  lines  to  allow  for  curvature, 
and  for  the  horizontal  and  vertical  movements  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables.  The  offsets  at  the  middle  on  a  20-deg.  curve 
for  cars  of  various  distances  between  triuk  centers  ore  as 
follows,  the  20-deg.  curve  being  referred  to  because  the  New 
York  Central  will  have  such  curves. 

Distance   between  Truck  Centers  in  Feet.  OfL^et  in   Inches. 

20  2% 

22 '/j  2% 

25  3% 

27  Me  4% 

30  4% 
32  Vj  5% 
35  6^ 

31  Vi  7  Ml 
40  SVj 
42i.i  dVi 
4.'i  10% 
47  Vj  11% 
50  13% 
521/j  141/j 
55  15% 
57  Vj  '  17% 
60  18% 

The  horizontal  movement  will  amount  to  as  much  as  3»4 
ins.  and  the  vertical  to  as  much  as  4%  ins.,  as  shown  by  the 
following  tables. 

iionizoNTAi,  movement. 

Wear   on    axle    collar 9/16  In. 

End    play    on     brasses %  " 

End     wear    on     brasses i^  " 

Wear    on     wheel     flanges t^  •' 

Clearance    between    new    flanges    and    rail 3/16  " 

Wear     of     rail      i,., 

Construction     variations     {"  •• 

Variation    in    location    of   third    rail %  •• 

TV)tal      31/,     in. 

VEimCAL    MOVEMENT. 

Wear  on   journals   and  bras.ses    ^  jn. 

'Hailial     wear    on     wheels y.  •< 

(Vnnpression    of    springs     j .<j^      <■ 

Constructional     variation      '.'.*.    1  '• 

S:i»;ging    at    centre    of    cur '.    j  •• 

Variation    in    height   of    third    rail [    1^  «• 

Total     47^     .« 

Thi;^  i.s   for  cast  iron  wheels.      For  steel  tired  wheels  Will  be  greater. 

The  indication.^!  are  that  portions  of  several  large  roads 
will  be  electrified  within  the  next  few  years,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  rolling  equipment  whi<h  Is  designed  for  general 
interchange  shall  clear  these  third  rail  installations,  and  in 
view  of  the  foregoing  it  will  be  understood  that  the  part 
of  the  usual  clearance  diagram,  which  i)rovides  for  the  third 
rail  must  be  given  different  consideration  from  that  given 
the  remainder  of  the  diagram. 
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MASTER  MECHANICS'  ASSOCIATION. 


THIRTY-NINTH    ANNUAL    CONVENTION. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Mr.  H.  F. 
Ball.  His  address,  which  is  of  more  than  ordinary  impor- 
tance, is  reproduced  in  full  on  another  page  of  this  issue.  The 
rapid  progress  made  during  recent  years  was  briefly  reviewed, 
and  the  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  motive  power  department 
at  the  present  time  were  considered.  The  address  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  which  has  ever  been  presented  before  the 
Association,  and  is  deserving  of  careful  study  by  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  the  mechanical  department. 

The  secretary's  report  showed  the  membership  as  follows: 
Acfive,  777;  associate,  17;  honorary,  40;  total,  834.  The 
treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  on  hand  of  $1,870.79. 

A  letter  was  read  fi-oni  Mr.  A.  .1.  Cassatt,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  System,  thanking  the  Association  and 
acknowledging  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  its  repre- 
sentatives— Mr.  F.  H.  Clark,  Mr.  C.  H.  Quereau,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Borghan  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Whyte — as  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  locomotive  tests  made  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition.  ^^^   ;    "- 

The  executive  committee  proposed  several  changes  to  the 
constitution.  These  relate  to  the  method  of  electing  officers 
and  the  requirements  for  active  and  honorary  membership. 
They  wijl  Ue  acted  upon  next  year. 

COMMITTEE    REPORTS. 

SiiBrxKAGE  Allowance  ok  Tibes  and  Design  of  Wheel  Cen- 
TK.Rs.— Mr.  G.  W.  Wildin  (Erie)  objected  to  the  lip  or  projec- 
tion on  the  outside  of  the  wheel  center  recommended  by  the 
connnittee  because  of  the  difficulty  in  shimming  a  tire.  Mr. 
(J.  L.  Fowler  suggested  the  advisability  of  increasing  the  car- 
bon in  the  tire,  making  it  harder,  and  thus  overcoming  the 
tendency  toward  rolling  out  or  stretching  of  the  tire.  Several 
members  advocated  using  either  retaining  rings  or  a  projec- 
tion as  recommended  by  the  committee  as  a  matter  of  safety. 
Mr.  H.  H,  Vaughan  (C.  P.  R.)  suggested  that  the  bulk  of  the 
metal  in  the  spoke  be  placed  directly  in  line  with  the  center 
of  thrust  on  the  tire.  This  has  been  done  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  by  making  the  spokes  of  pear-shaped  section, 
reducing  the  section  very  considerably  on  the  outside.  The 
wheel  is  easily  molded,  and  the  design  is  more  rational  than 
the  one  suggested.  He  also  advocated  making  the  rim  of  a 
deep  U  shape.  This  requires  no  more  metal  than  the  section 
recommended  and  is  much  stronger,  thus  supporting  a  thin 
tire  better.  Where  rims  are  cut  they  should  be  fitted  with 
cast-iron  spacers,  and  not  soft  metal.  Mr.  P.  Maher  (I.,  I.  & 
I.)  advocated  the  use  of  retaining  rings  as  a  matter  of  safety, 
and  described  a  retaining  ring  he  is  using  which  is  put  on  in 
sections,  leaving  space  between  each  section  for  shimming. 
Mr.  D.  J.  Durrell  called  attention  to  the  action  of  the  brakes  in 
loosening  the  tires. 

Flexible  Staybolts. — Mr.  Max  Wickhorst  (C,  B.  &  Q.) 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  experiments  made  by  the  com- 
mittee were  with  clean  firebox  sheets  and  staybolts.  The  deflec- 
tions would  probably  have  been  greater  if  they  had  been  cov- 
ered with  scale.  Mr.  J.  F.  Walsh  (C.  &  O.)  said  that  they  had 
about  15,000  flexible  staybolts  in  about  210  engines  which  were 
giving  splendid  results.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  of  these 
were  of  the  type  shown  on  Fig.  4  of  the  report  and  the  others 
Fig.  7  (Tate),  22  of  Fig.  4  had  failed  in  an  engine  after  23 
months'  service.  Mr.  A.  E.  Mitchell  (Lehigh)  said  they  had  in- 
troduced 40,000  of  the  bolts  shown  in  Fig.  7  during  the  past  two 
years  and  had  not  had  a  single  failure.  Mr.  D.  J.  Durrell 
(P.  R.  R.)  said  that  where  they  had  installed  water  purity- 
ing  plants  no  failures  of  flexible  staybolts  had  occurred  in  the 
past  two  years.  Mr,  G.  W.  Wildin  said  it  was  impossible  to 
say  in  just  what  portion  of  tKfefirebox  the  bolts  were  most 
liable  to  break,  and  advocated  applying  them  wherever  the 
boiler  fittings  would  permit.  Mr.  D.  J.  Redding  (P.  &  L.  E.) 
said  they  had  several  locomotives  equipped  with  the  bolt 
shown  in  Fig.  7,  and  that  it  was  giving  good  results.    Mr.  C. 


H.  Doebler  (Wabash)  spoke  of  the  value  of  the  flexible  stay- 
bolt  for  overcoming  the  tendency  toward  cracking  the  side 
sheets.  The  life  of  side  sheets  had  been  increased  from  11 
months  to  3  years  on  tbi§  road,  due  to  the  use  of  flexible 
staybolts.      '■"■':""'  V  -•  ^ 

Locomotive  Tests  of  the  P.  R.  R.  at  St.  Loris. — This  re- 
port consisted  of  abstracts  from  the  results  of  each  of  the 
tests  and  the  summary  of  conclusions  as  given  in  the  bound 
volume  of  results  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany. It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  report  be  received 
with  thanks,  the  committee  discharged,  and  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions  be  instructed  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  showing  the  appreciation  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  work  accomplished. 

Water  Softening  for  Ixkx)motive  Use. — Mr.  G.  R.  Hender- 
son called  attention  to  the  mention  that  alkali  waters  could  not 
be  successfully  treated  and  stated  that  such  waters  co'ulff^  be 
distilled  and  thus  made  satisfactory  for  lo<>omotive  use.  This 
would  cost  from  10  to  12  cents  a  thousand  gallons.  Mr.  C. 
E.  B^uller  (C.  &  A.)  gave  his  experience  with  the  mechanical 
process  mentioned  in  the  report  and  stated  that  it  was  an 
entire  success  and  that  all  engines  having  cylinder  diameters 
of  19  ins.  or  over  on  the  C.  &  A.  were  equipped  to  use  this  sys- 
tem. This  had  been  done  only  after  careful  trial.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  results  attained  he  mentioned  that  flues  which 
previously  ran  only  35,000  miles  and  firebox  sheets  which 
failed  in  9  months  were  now  being  run  80,000  to  95,000  miles 
and  from  24  to  3G  months.  The  tonnage  had  been  increased 
27  per  cent,  with  same  engines  on  same  division.  Round- 
house work  in  connection  with  boring  cylinders,  facing  valves, 
new  rings,  etc.,  had  been  practically  eliminated.  Round- 
house force  takes  care  of  the  blowing  off  of  the  engines.  It 
was  further  stated  that  this  oil  s.vstem  required  careful  at- 
tention, but  had  given  very  gratifying  results  in  every  way. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Durrell  stated  that  he  had  found  that  one  purify- 
ing plant  on  a  division  would  neutralize  the  waters  of 
adjacent  stations  and  show  a  material  decrease  of  boiler 
troubles  over  the  whole  division.  Roundhouse  work  had  been 
reduced  from  25  to  45  per  cent,  by  the  use  of  purified  water. 
Other  members  stated  that  purified  and  treated  water  had 
resulted  in  very  substantial  reductions  of  boiler  and  round- 
house work.  Mr.  J.  F.  Walsh  called  attention  to  the  results 
he  had  obtained  in  improved  boiler  conditions  by  the  use  of 
a  hot  water  washing  out  system. 

Locomotive  Fbcint  Ends. — The  report  of  this  committee  was 
given  in  these  columns  in  June,  page  228.  It  was  read  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Vaughan,  who  interposed  explanations  at  scvtial 
points,  calling  attention  to  the  curious  results  obtainel  on 
the  length  of  front  end  and  to  the  diagrams  showing  tiie  In^st 
combination  of  each  arrangement  experimented  with.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Quereau  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  but  50  per 
cent,  of  the  draft  was  utilized  back  of  the  present  design 
of  diaphragm  and  suggested  that  the  matter  be  investigated  , 
with  a  view  of  devising  a  better  form  of  diaphragm.  Mr. 
Vaughan  explained  that  the  draft  pipe  ,was  a  good  thing 
when  the  arrangement  of  the  front  end  was  not  proi>er,  but 
that  with  the  correct  proportions  as  given  in  the  report  a 
draft  pipe  would  show  no  improvement.  He  said  that  while 
the  tests  were  made  without  a  netting,  its  introduction  would 
simply  mean  more  obstruction  and  require  a  smaller  nozzle  to 
obtain  the  same  draft.  Concerning  tests  on  a  new  design  of 
diaphragm  suggested,  Mr.  Vaughan  did  not  think  this  would 
be  possible  at  Purdue.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Menzel  that  a 
draft  pipe  could  be  u?ed  to  advantage  in  getting  the  proper 
distribution  of  draft,  but  it  would  lessen  its  amount  when 
used  with  the  front  end  suggested.  Mr.  F.  M.  Whyte  stated 
that  a  number  of  locomotives  on  the  New  York  Central  had 
been  fitted  with  the  design  of  stack  recommended  and  that 
it  had  been  possible  to  use  a  larger  nozzle  with  equally  good 
steaming  qualities.  On  motion  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Waitt  the  thanks 
of  the  Association  were  tendered  to  the  committee.  Dr.  Goss. 
Prof.  Teague  and  his  associates  of  Purdue  University,  for 
their  able  work  in  this  connection. 
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MEC'iiAMr-vi,  Stokebs. — The  report  was  read  and  the  com- 
mittee continued. 

C1.ASSIKICAT10N  OF  Locomotive  Repairs. — In  the  discussion 
Mr.  H.  A.  Gillis  (Amer.  Loco.  Co.)  stated  a  numl)er  of  cases 
showing  that  the  output  of  a  shop  was  not  a  proper  gauge 
of  the  condition  of  the  power,  and  said  that  he  considered 
the  cost  of  maintenance  per  mile  or  ton  mile,  to  be  a  much 
better  basis.  Mr.  Curtis  explained  the  system  In  use  on  the 
L.  &  N.  which  is  working  satisfactorily.  This  consists  of 
basing  the  output  of  a  shop  on  the  cost  of  repairs  turned  out. 
Thus,  Class  1  repairs  cost  $1U0,  Class  10  repairs,  |1,000,  etc. 
Mr.  Quereau  advocated  the  cost  per  ton  mile  as  the  proper 
basis  for  comparison.  Mr.  Vaughan  in  closing  the  discussion 
.said  that  he  did  not  consider  the  ton  mile  basis  as  of  any 
use  in  locomotive  repairs  and  advocated  the  lUO  per  cent, 
engine  mile  basis  explained  in  the  report.  As  a  supplement 
to  this  for  rough  definition  of  a  shop  outimt  he  advocated 
the  1,  2  &  S  system  of  classification.  It  was  moved  and  car- 
ried that  24  hours  be  adopted  as  the  limit  distinguishing  be- 
tween engines  in  service  and  those  under  repair  and  that 
IKK),  estimated  labor  charge,  be  adopted  as  the  limit  distin- 
guishing between  running  and  shop  repairs. 

E.NciNE  HoisE  RiNxiNc,  Rei'aik  Wobk  ox  Locomotives. — No 
discu.ssion  in  accordance  with  motion  carried  that  becatise 
of  short  time  all  reports  of  which  committees  were  not  present 
should  be  read  by  title  only  and  discussion  closed. 

Locomotive  Ll'iibicatio.x. — The  topical  discussion  of  "tlrease 
vs.  Oil  in  Driving  Box  Cellars,"  was  included  In  the  discussion 
of  this  report.  Dr.  Goss  read  a  report  of  some  tests  he  had 
nia<le  which  showed  that  the  loss  of  power  resulting  from 
friction  was  increased  by  the  use  of  grease  as  compared  with 
oil.  The  seriousness  of  this  loss  dei)ended  largely  on  com- 
parison, as  it  seemed  to  be  a  constant  quantity  of  about  1,000 
1I)S.  draw-bar  pull.  The  sentiment  .seemed  to  be  almost  uni- 
versal in  favor  of  grease,  which  in  a  large  number  of  eases 
was  shown  to  largely  reduce  hot  bearings,  both  pins  and 
journals.  Mr.  Wiblin  gave  some  figures  of  the  comparative 
cost  of  lubricating  with  grea.se  and  oil,  which  showed  that 
the  former  cost  2.5  cents  per  pound  per  1,000  miles  and  the 
latter  :>1  cents  i)er  journal  per  1,000  miles.  Several  members 
had  noticed  a  slightly  increased  coal  consumption  upon  the 
adoption  of  grease,  but  none  had  had  to  reduce  tonnage.  The 
recomnjendations  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  standard 
parts  were  referred  to  letter  ballot  and  the  committee  con- 
tinued. 

The  Use  of  Cast  Ibox  ix  Cylinders. — The  committee  was 
instructed  to  submit  to  the  executive  committee  definite  speci- 
fications with  a  modification  in  the  limits  for  silicon.  This 
to  be  submitted  to  letter  ballot. 

Ei.ectricitv  ox  Steam  Railroads. — Mr.  Henderson  called 
attention  to  Mr.  Wilgus'  remarks  before  the  New  York  Rail- 
road Club  to  the  effect  that  the  incidental  costs  of  arrang- 
ing terminals,  etc.,  for  obtaining  the  full  advantage  of  electric 
service  was  about  three  times  the  cost  of  equipi)ing  the  track 
an«l  trains.  Mr.  McKeen  .sj»oke  of  the  necessity  of  having 
very  heavy  and  strong  cars  for  electric  or  motor  cars  in 
regular  steam  service.  Mr.  Street  stated  that  the  average  cost 
of  operation  for  all  the  electric  lines  in  U.  S.  was  12ij  cents 
per  car  mile.  On  one  of  the  heaviest  elevated  railroads  in 
the  country  the  motor  cars  run  (;.'i,000  miles  between  shop- 
pings and  at  that  time  the  average  cost  of  repairs  per  motor 
was  between  $2  and  $3.  Mr.  Vaughan  considered  the  motor 
car  (piestlon  a  very  live  one.  He  thought  a  car  should  carry 
more  than  two  men  unless  it  was  in  strictly  branch  line  ser- 
vice, where  there  was  sure  to  be  but  one  car  on  the  line. 
This  third  man  could  as  well  be  a  fireman  as  a  brakeman. 
The  question  of  strength  is  important.  He  briefly  described 
a  car  recently  put  into  service  on  the  C.  P.  R.,  which  ran 
by  steam  furnished  by  a  Scotch  boiler  fired  with  oil.  It 
weighs  i;{0,000  lbs.  total.  It  was  found  that  data  and  propor- 
tions relating  to  locomotive  practice  were  adaptable  to  the 
steam  plant  on  this  car.     The  cost  of  operation  is  between 


15  and  20  cents.     Oil  consumption  is  about  l.S  gal.  per  car 
mile. 

individiiai.  papers. 

Valve  Gears  for  I»c<)MOTives,  ijv  C.  J.  Mei.i.ix. — The  dis- 
cussion developed  the  fact  that  Mr.  J.  II.  Manning  (D.  &  H.  • 
is  conducting  a  test  comparing  three  10-wheel  freight  en- 
gines, one  equipped  with  the  Young  valve  gear,  one  with  the 
Allfree-Hubbell  and  one  with  Stephenson  motion  and  Rich- 
ardson valves.  Mr.  D.  J.  Redding  (P.  &  L.  E.)  said  that  their 
19  X  2o-in.  passenger  engines  equipped  with  the  Allfree-Hub- 
bell gear  were  hauling  trains  formerly  hauled  by  20  x  2G-in. 
simple  engines. 

The  Moderx  Locomotive  Injector. — The  paper  was  read  in 
abstract  by  its  author,  Mr.  Strickland  L.  Kneass. 

Wei.dixo  and  Repairixc  I^ocomotive  Fra.mes. — On  account  of 
the  absence  of  its  author  this  paper  was  not  read. 

Sri'KRiiEATED  SiEAM  OX  Amkricax  I»comotives. — Ou  accouut 
of  the  absence  of  its  author  this  paper  was  not  read. 

Fire  Kixdmxo. — No  discussion  because  of  lack  of  time. 

Ei.ECTiox  OK  OiKicERs. — The  following  named  officers  were 
then  elected:  President,  J.  F.  Deems,  New  York  Central;  first 
vice-president,  William  Mcintosh,  Central  of  New  Jersey;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  H.  H,  Vaughan,  Canadian  Pacific;  third 
vice-president,  G.  W.  Wililin,  Erie;  treasurer,  Angus  Sinclair, 
Locomotive  Engineering;  executive  committee,  F.  H.  Clark, 
C.  E.  Fuller,  T.  H.  Curtis,  F.  M.  Whyte. 

{The  Topical Dificussions  will  be  reviewed  in  ourncxt  issue.) 


Sii'ERiiEAT  AXD  THE  LOCOMOTIVE. — Superheating  does  not 
.seem  to  be  antagonistic  to  compounding,  but  it  serves  in  the 
.same  general  direction  to  reduce  heat  losses  in  the  cylinders. 
Condensation  of  steam  in  locomotive  cylinders  and  passages 
robs  the  locomotive  of  a  great  deal  of  its  power,  and  in  cold 
climates  this  becomes  a  serious  matter.  It  will  always  be 
diffi(  ult  to  thoroughly  protect  the  cylinders  and  steam  passages 
from  radiation,  and  therefore  other  precautions  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  loss  of  heat  from  lessening  the  power  of 
the  locomotive.  Superheated  steam,  coming  into  the  cylin- 
ders at  high  temperature  as  it  does,  permits  of  a  larger  loss 
of  heat  before  producing  condensation  than  is  possible  with 
saturated  steam,  where  the  margin  for  loss  without  condensa- 
tion is  very  small.  Superheated  steam  may  lose  to  the  cylin- 
ders and  passages  a  much  larger  proportion  of  its  heat  before 
condensing,  and  in  this  lies  the  chief  advantage  of  its  employ- 
ment. Superheated  steam  is  also  quicker  than  saturated 
steam  in  its  movements  through  passages  and  ports,  as  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  in  Germany  7-in.  piston  valves  suffice 
for  ordinary  passenger  locomotives. 

Such  a  principle  as  this  cannot  be  applied  to  a  locomotive 
without  incurring  some  trouble  and  expense.  While  the  im- 
provement in  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  locomotive  i^ 
very  readily  attained,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  be  at- 
tained at  too  great  an  expense  of  restricted  mileage  and  cost 
of  maintenance,  and  it  is  always  necessary  to  nurse  a  new  de- 
veloi)ment  in  order  to  make  it  practically  successful.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  superheated  steam  at  the  present  time  geem  to  be 
exceedingly  important,  and  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  spend  the 
time  and  money  necessary  for  experimenting  because  of  the 
practical  certainty  of  the  results. — Mr.  G.  M.  Hasfurd.  at  Pur- 
due University. 


IxspECTixo  Cars  ox  a  Piece- Work  Basis. — In  the  car  de- 
partment on  the  New  York  Central  every  shop  is  now  under 
piece-work.  We  are  doing  our  inspecting  at  Exchange  Street. 
Buffalo,  by  piece-work.  I  know  of  no  other  road  in  the  coun- 
try that  has,  as  yet,  attempted  this.  Every  movement,  even 
putting  on  a  brake  shoe,  changing  an  air  hose,  and  all  the 
details,  are  done  on  a  piece-work  basis,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
we  will  extend  it  throughout  the  system. — F.  IV.  Brazier,  New 
England  Railroad  Club. 
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THE  DILL  SLOTTER. 


The  design  of  the  Dill  slotter  differs  radically  from  that  of 
the  ordinary  type  of  slotting  machine,  as  mgy  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  illustrations.  The  manufacturer's  claims  for 
this  machine  are  that  it  is  able  to  produce  a  greater  amount 
of  work,  that  the  work  is  more  accurate  and  that  it  has  a 
much  greater  range,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  class  of  work 
u-sually  handled  by  such  machines.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  of  the  design  is  the  travelling  head.  This  head  may 
be  damped  rigidly  in  any  position,  or  as  the  feeds  operate  on 
the  head  it  may  be  fed  to  such  work  as  is  too  cumbersome  to 
be  fed  to  the  tool.     On  work  not  requiring  an  extended  reach 


shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  This  saves  considerable 
time  and  labor  in  setting  work  to  a  line  or  to  a  surface  al- 
ready machined.  This  feature  will  also  be  appreciated  in 
setting  the  tool  in  position  for  a  second  cut;  this  may  be 
done  while  the  machine  proper  is  in  motion  or  at  rest.  The 
gears  are  arranged  to  force  themselves  out  of  mesh  if  (hey 
are  subjected  to  excessive  strains,  thus  protecting  the  ma- 
chine,    v..  ^  ^    i  v: 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  general  construction  of 
the   quick   return.     The   main   driving  gear   moves    in   a    path 


QUICK    BETUBN. 


A.\  AWKWABU  PIECE  OF  WOKK  EASILY   HANDLED  ON  A  DILL  SLOTTEB. 


the  ram  may  be  brought  back  close  to  the  column,  making 
it  very  rigid.  When  the  cutting  bar  is  in  this  positon  and 
the  table  is  brought  forward  to  its  limit  the  outside  of  work 
of  very  large  diameters  may  be  machined.  The  upward  thrust 
is  taken  by  the  two  large  bolts,  one  on  each  side,  which  tie 
the  bed,  column  and  head  together  and  are  anchored   in  the 


BELIEF   Al'BO.V. 


-fWy-ttf  ■ 


QUICK   XBAVEBSE   UEAB. 


bed.  Additional  support  is  given  to  the  frame  when  the  ram 
IS  extended  by  the  standard  back  of  the  column  mounted  on 
an  extension  of  the  bed,  which  has  a  sliding  contact  with  the 
head  when  the  latter  is  extended. 

The  head  and  compound  table  may  be  moved  quickly  in  all 
directions   by   power   by   meanjg    of   the    quick   traverse    gear 


eccentric  to  the  crank  shaft,  and  is  connected  to  it  by  a  crunk 
and  a  steel  link  instead  of  the  usual  sliding  block,  thus  elim- 
inating considerable  friction  in  addition  to  oljtaining  a  more 
uniform  cutting  speed.  The  quick  part  of  the  movement  takes 
l»lace  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stroke,  a  point  where  there  is 
but  slight  movement  of  the  ram,  and  where  there  is  always 
an  excessive  dwell;  considerable  time  is  thus  saved,  and  as  it 
takes  i)lace  when  the  recii)rocating  parts  are  nearly  at  rest,  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  a  higher  cutting  speed  tfian  would  other- 
wise be  possible. 

The  feeds  are  operated  Without  the  use  of  cams,  and  the 
feed  is  quick  and  positive  with  a  slow  start.  The  construe 
tion  is  such  that  either  intermittent  or  continuous  feeds  may 
be  used,  according  to  the  class  of  work,  it  being  possible  to 
readily  change  from  one  to  the  other.  The  feed  mechanism 
is  protected  by  a  safety  device,  so  that  if  the  head  or  table 
meets  with  an  obstruction  or  undue  resistance  it  will  throw 
itself  out  of  gear  without  injury  to  any  part.  This  device  is 
specially  valuable  for  duplicate  work,  as  stops  may  bo  placed 
to  throw  the  feed  out  at  any  predetermined   position. 

The  machine  is  equipped  with  a  stroke  indicator  indicating 
the  amount  of  stroke  the  machine  is  set  to.  This  feature  will 
be  appreciated  by  those  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  usual- 
ly met  in  adjusting  the  stroke  on  slotters.  The  table,  is 
rigidly  secured  to  the  cross  saddle  by  four  corner  clamps. 
The   longitudinaJ   saddJe  supports   the  cross   saddle   the   full 
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STRrKE   INDICATOR. 


CXJNSTANT     SrKEl)     MOTOR    UBIVE — DILL     SLorrEB. 


width,  which  is  an  important  feature  when  the  outer  surface 
of  the  table  is  used  much.  The  table  is  graduated  in  degrees, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  quick  traverse  gear  may  be  quickly  and 
accurately  set  to  any  angle. 

The  ram  is  fitted  in  an  adjustable  guide,  which  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  a  convenient  crank  handle  to  positions 
where  it  can  best  support  the  ram.     It  is  also  provided  with 


motors  may   readily  be  attached.    These  machines  are  made 
by  the  T.  C.  Dill  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Drci\rf^ar  Travet  t  r?    /nct?es 

COMPRESSION  TEST — MCCORD  DRAFT  GEAR. 

a  relief  apron  hinged  to  the  ram,  well  back  and  very  low 
down,  kept  in  place  by  two  studs  at  the  top  by  which  it  may 
be  clamped  rigidly  to  the  ram,  or  permit  the  spring  tension 
to  be  regulated  to  suit  the  work.  Six  changes  of  speed  may 
be  obtained  either  with  a  one-si)eed  countershaft  and  three- 
step  cone  pulley  or  by  a  constant  speed  motor  application,  as 
shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.    If  desired,  variable  speed 


McCORD  DRAFT  GEAR. 


A  draft  gear  designed  on  an  entirely  new  principle  has  re- 
cently been  perfected  by  McCord  &  Company,  of  Chicago,  and 
is  illustrated  herewith.  This  gear,  while  it  employs  the  use 
of  a  coil  spring,  cannot  be  classed  as  a  spring  draft  gear,  nor 
is  it  a  friction  gear,  although  friction  unavoidably  enters 
somewhat  into  its  operation. 

The  basic  idea  in  the  design  is  the  use  of  the  movable 
fulcrum  on  a  lever,  the  ends  of  which  receive  and  resist  the 


.ucOOKU    ilRAI-1'    GEAR. 

shock,  i.  e.,  the  coupler  acts  against  the  end  of  one  arm  of  the 
lever,  the  movement  of  which  is  resisted  by  a  spring  at  the 
'ther  end,  and  the  fulcrum  governing  the  length  of  the  two 
arms  of  the  lever  change.s  its  position  with  the  movement,  so 
as  to  increase  the  ratio  of  the  lever  arms  in  favor  of  the 
spring,  as  the  position  changes  in  either  direction.  The  con- 
struction is  such  that  the  leverage  against  which  the  spring 
acts  is  twelve  times  as  great  at  the  end  of  2V6  ins.  movement 
of  the  coupler  as  it  was  at  the  beginning. 

In  order  to  get  the  device  into  a  comiiact  and  practical  form 
for  application  to  cars  this  single  lever  is  made  in  the  form 
of  two  cam-shaped  levers,  and  the  variation  of  the  leverage 
is  secured  by  shaping  these  cams  so  that  in  rocking  one  upon 
the  other  the  leverage  is  increased  in  practically  the  same  way. 

The  cross-section  shown  herewith  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the 
location  and  shape  of  these  cams  and  of  the  coil  spring  back 
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MCCOKU    DR^VFT    GtAB— SECTION     SHOWING    CAMS. 


of  them.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  arrangement  takes  up 
comparatively  little  space,  and  that  as  assembled  for  use  it 
comprises  but  few  parts.  The  casing  around  the  whole  gear 
is  formed  by  two  malleable  iron  castings  which  have  shoul- 
ders at  the  rear  to  take  the  place  of  the  rear  follower  plate. 
The  front  follower  plate  of  cast  steel  is  constructed  with  a 
projection  of  special  shape  bearing  against  the  first  cam.  The 
cams  themselves  are  of  steel  and  made  as  broad  as  the  width 
of  the  yoke  will  allow.  They  swing  upon  pins  which,  as  will 
be  seen  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  gear,  carry  but 
little  stress,  and  hence  are  of  light  section.  The  spring  is  put 
into  place  with  a  Y^-^n.  initial  compression,  equivalent  to  about 
2,500  lbs.,  thus  taking  up  all  of  the  lost  motion  of  the  gear. 

By  reference  to  the  diagram  showing  successive  positions  of 
the  cams  and  the  graphical  illustration  of  the  leverages,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  resistance  to  the  load  at  the  start  is  compara- 
tively light,  and  that  it  gradually  increases  in  an  increasing 
ratio  as  the  coupler  moves.  This  gives  an  elasticity  to  the 
gear  until  the  load  is  increased  beyond  ordinary  service  con- 
ditions and  up  to  the  maximum  draw-bar  pull  of  present  loco- 
motives. After  this  point  is  reached  the  resistance  increases 
very  rapidly  until  the  capacity  of  the  gear  is  exhausted.  The 
load  applied  to  the  front  follower  plate  works  through  a  lever- 
age equal  to  the  vertical  distance  between  its  point  of  contact 
and  the  fulcrum  of  the  first  cam  which,  it  will  be  seen,  grad- 
ually shortens  as  movement  increases.  The  resultant  works 
through  a  leverage  equal  to  the  vertical  distance  between  ful- 
crum D  and  the  point  of  contact  between  the  two  cams  which, 
it  will  be  seen,  gradually  increases  with  the  movement.  This 
force  acts  in  turn  upon  a  lever  arm  equal  to  the  vertical  dis- 
tance between  the  point  of  contact  between  the  two  cams  and 
the  fulcrum  E,  which  decreases  with  the  movement  in  pro- 
portion as  the  other  arm  increases.  This  resultant  force  in 
turn  acts  against  a  lever  arm  equal  to  the  distance  between 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  second  cam  with  the  spring  cap 


of  200,000  lbs.,  or  a  leverage  of  10  to  1.  It  will  be  noticed,  as 
indicated  in  the  diagram,  that  the  capacity  of  this  gear  is  but 
200,000  lbs.  This,  however,  disregards  friction,  and  actual 
tests  have  shown  the  gear  to  have  a  capacity  of  over  250,000 
lbs.  The  curves  given  herewith  show  the  resistance  at  the 
different  points  of  movement  both  in  compressing  and  re- 
leasing, and  it  will  be  seen  that  up  to  li,4-In-  movement  of 
the  coupler  for  a  resistance  of  30,000  lbs.  the  increase  is  very 
gradual,  but  that  from  beyond  this  point  the  resistance  in- 
creases more  and  more  rapidly  until  for  the  full  movement 
of  2V4  ins.  a  resistance  of  260.000  lbs.  Is  indicated.     The  re- 
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lease  line  is  almost  vertical  down  to  the  30,000-lb.  point,  from 
which  it  returns  very  rapidly.  A  release  line  of  a  similar 
shape  is  obtained  from  any  intermediate  load. 

At  the  final  movement  of  the  coupler  head,  a  distance  of 
about  2%  ins.,  the  spring  has  a  movement  of  less  than  4  ins., 
and  at  this  point  there  is  still  %  in.  coinpression  left  in  the 
spring,  which  prevents  the  possibility  of  the  shock  being  de- 
livered to  a  solid  spring. 
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SRAPIIICAL    nXUSTBATION    OF    LEVERAGES — MCOOBD    DRAFT    GEAR. 


and  the  fulcrum  E,  which  remains  constant  This  compound 
leverage  has  been  worked  out  graphically,  and  is  shown  here- 
with for  the  different  positions  shown  on  the  diagram,  and  It 
can  be  seen  that  at  the  start  the  2,500  lbs.  initial  compression 
of  the  spring  exerts  a  resistance  of  2.840  lbs.  against  the  fol- 
lower plate,  or  a  leverage  of  1.14  to  1,  while  in  the  final  posi- 
tion a  resistance  of  20,000  lbs.  of  the  spring  exerts  a  resistance 


Industrial  Department,  Erie  R.  R. — During  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1905,  there  were  seventy-six  new  manufacturing 
plants  located  along  the  lines  of  the  Erie  Railroad  between 
Chicago  and  New  York  City,  outside  of  any  medium  or  large 
size  city.  The  industrial  department  of  this  road  has  shown 
greater  activity  along  this  line  than  any  other  with  which  we 
are  familiar. 
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THE  LINCOLN  VARIABLE  SPEED  MOTOR. 


The  design  an<l  oppralion  of  tho  Limolii  variable  speed 
motor  differ  so  niucli  from  thai  of  the  ordinary  type  of  motor 
that  one  is  somewhat  prepared  for  the  rather  strong  claims, 
as  to  its  advantages,  made  by 
the  maker.  The  motors  are 
legularly  built  for  speed  ranges 
as  low  as  2  to  1  and  as  high  as 
10  to  1,  operating  on  an  ordin- 
ary two-wire  direct  current  cir- 
cuit. It  is  claimed  that  the  hor.-e 
power  is  constant  throughout 
the  speed  range  and  that  the 
elTKiency  is  exceptionally  high. 
No  controller  is  used  but  the 
changes  of  speed  are  made  by 
wi;hd) awing  the  armature  from 
the  influences  of  the  field  poles, 
thereby  decreasing  the  field  area 
and  magnetic  flux  and  increas- 
ing the  air  gap  and  resistance, 
thus  increasing  the  speed.  The 
change  in  sj)eed  is  not  made  by 
jumps,  as  is  the  case  when  a 
controller  is  used,  but  is  grad- 
ual. The  motor  runs  equally 
well  in  either  direction  and  is 
reversed  in  the  usual  way  by  re- 
versing the  field  current.  The 
motor  is  of  the  four  pole  shunt 
type,  with  the  shunt  field  wind- 
ings connected  in  series.  The 
armature  winding  is  similar  to 
that  ordinarily  used  in  a  shunt 
motor. 

The  armature  is  of  a  slightly 
conical  shape,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing,    thus    giving     a     more 


rapid  increase  in  the  air  gap  and  greater  increase  in 
speed  for  a  given  lateral  adjustment  than  would  be 
possible  with  a  cylindrical-shaped  armature.  As  may  be 
seen  from  the  illustration,  the  commutator  end  of  the 
armature      is      supported      by      a      thrust      bearing      carry- 


API'LICATIO.N    OF    LINCOLN"    VARIABLE    Sl'KKl)    MOTOR    TO    LODCE    &  SUIl'LKY    LATHE. 

ing  an  annular  ball  bearing  en- 
closed and  protected  from  dirt 
to  take  both  the  thrust  and  the 
radial  loads.  This  thrust  bear- 
ing is  actuated  by  a  split  lever 
having  a  central  pull  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  thrust  bear- 
ing, the  movement  of  the  lever 
being  Accomplished  by  means  of 
a  screw  mechanism  and  hand 
wheel,  a  spring  around  the  lever 
connecting  rod  being  adjusted  to 
balance  the  magnetic  pull  on  the 
armature.  The  full  range  of 
speed  may  be  obtained  with  a 
few  revolutions  of  the  hand 
wheel. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  motor 
may  be  overloaded  as  much  as 
100  per  cent,  at  any  speed  with- 
out sparking,  and  that  at  lower 
speeds  an  even  greater  overload 
may  be  can  led  for  short  peri- 
ods. It  is  stated  that  the  eflfi- 
ciency  at  full  load  of  a  5-h.p., 
5  to  1  motor  is  from  8G  per  cent, 
at  300  r.p.m.  to  75  per  cent,  at 
1.500  r.p.m.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  the  motor  speed  is  not  af- 
fected by  varying  the  load  con- 
ditions. 

One  of  the  illustrations  shows 
an  application  of  the  motor  to 
one    of    the    latest    designs    of 


APPLICATION   OF  LINCOLN    MOTOR   TO    QUEEN   CITY    SHAPES. 
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I  1-2    INCH  DOUBLE  STAYBOLT  CUTTER. 


LINCOLN    VARIABLE   SPEED    MOTOB. 

shaper  made  by  the  Queen  City  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cin- 
cinati,  Ohio.  The  shaper  has  an  improved  feeding  mechan- 
ism, the  adjustment  of  which  is  made  at 
the  cross-rail.  The  drive  is  through  a 
Morse  chain  protected  by  a  casing  as  shown. 
The  motor  feet  rest  on  pads  on  the  side 
of  the  column,  making  the  installation 
very  compact.  Another  illustration  shows 
an  application  to  a  Lodge  &  Shipley  16-in. 
lathe,  the  motor  being  supported  by  an 
extension  of  the  frame  which  supports 
one  end  of  the  lathe  bed.  The  hand 
wheel  which  controls  the  motor  si)eed  is 
placed  above  the  head  stock,  convenient  to 
the  operator  in  his  working  position,  and 
is  connected  to  the  motor  by  a  shaft  and "  _  '.'.. 
link  chain  as  shown.  The  niotors  on  these  two  machines  are 
both  of  an  old  experimental  type,  but  correspond  in  size  to 
the  present  3^^-h.p.,  350  to  1,750  r.p.m.  motor.  As  may  be 
seen,  the  motor  is  quite  small  considering  its  capacity.  The 
design  of  this  motor  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  .John  C.  Lin- 
coln, and  it  is  being  manufactured  by  the  Lincoln  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Reliance  IV^-in.  double  sluybolt  cutter, 
shown  in  (he  illustration,  i.s  also  built  sin- 
gle, in  I'i;  and  2-in.  sizes.  The -lead  screw  is 
located  directly  underneath  the  head  stock  and 
carriage,  and  is  driven  from  the  spindle  by 
gearing.  It  is  of  large  size  with  a  coarse 
thread  to  insure  long  life.  An  automatic  .saf- 
ety device  disconnects  the  nut  from  the  lead 
screw  at  the  end  of  the  forward  travel  of  the 
carriage  and  thus  prevents  injury  to  the  ma- 
chine, if  through  carelessness  of  the  operator  the 
caniage  should  be  forced  against  the  die  head. 
The  die  head  holds  the  dies  rigidly  in  the 
working  position  and  the  locking  mechanism 
releases  freely.  The  locking  mechanism  con- 
sists of  a  positive  hardened  and  ground  lo<\ 
belt  whic^h  snaps  into  a  hardened  and  ground 
bushing  when  the  barrel  reaches  the  projier 
jjosition.  To  further  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  dies  the  chasers  fit  into  the  die  holders,  thu? 
preventing  them  from  bearing  on  the  die  head. 
The  holders,  of  tool  steel  hardened  and  ground, 
are  of  large  proportions,  thus  preventing  any 
tendency  to  clamp  or  bind,  giving  a  large  wear- 
ing surface  and  increasing  the  rigidity  of  the 
die  head.  The  chasers  are  quickly  and  care- 
fully adjusted  by  means  of  a  screw.  These  ma- 
chines, furnished  for  either  belt  or  motor  drive, 
are  built  in  standard  sizes  from  -^  to  G  ins.,  inclusive.  They 
are  made  by  Foote.  Burt  &  Company,  Cleveland. 


HIA(iUAM    SIIOWIKC    eOXSTRLCTlOV    oh'    l.l\(<»i.\-     motok. 

25  INCH  HEAVY  DUTY  CRANK  SHAPER. 


BELIANCE  1^-IN.  DOUBLE  STAYBOLT  CUTTEB. 


The  25-in.  heavy  duty,  back-geared  crank  shaper,  illu.s- 
t rated  herewith,  is  noteworthy  because  of  the  ease  of  manipu- 
lation, its  great  power  and  large  capacity,  and  its  simple  and 
substantial  construction.  The  column,  of  large  proportions, 
is  internally  ribbed  throughout,  contains 
bored  seats  for  all  journal  boxes,  a  flange 
for  the  crank  gear  sleeve,  has  a  long  bear- 
ing surface  for  the  ram,  and  the  ways  for 
the  cross  rail  extend  from  the  (op  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  column,  thus  making  it  very  rigid. 
The  base  extends  well  out  in  the  front,  and  is 
pan-shaped  with  no  corners  to  prevent  the  oil 
and  chips  from  being  easily  removed.  The 
ram  is  long  and  wide,  and  is  internally  ribl)e<l 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  strongest  at  that  point 
which  is  subjected  to  the  most  severe  strains. 
AH  adjustments  may  easily  be  made  while  the 
ram  is  in  motion.  It  is  12  ins.  wide,  has  a 
bearing  in  the  column  37  ins.  in  length,  and 
has  a  maximum  stroke  of  261/.;  ins.  The  tool 
head  may  be  swiveled  to  any  angle,  and  is  se- 
curely locked  by  two  bolts.  The  down-feed 
screw  is  provided  with  a  micrometer  collar 
reading  to  .001  in.,  and,  if  desired,  may  be  fur- 
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nished  with  an  automatic  down  and  angular  feed. 

The  cross  rail  has  a  very  long  bearing  on  the  column  and 
is  self-aliguiug,  one  of  the  ways  on  the  column  having  an 
angular  back  face  which  the  gib  fits.  By  first  tightening  the 
screws  In  this  gib,  after  an  adjustment,  the  rail  will  always 
be  square.  The  telescopic  elevating  screw  is  equipped  with 
ball  bearings.  The  table  has  large  working  surfaces  on  three 
sides.  Instead  of  bolting  it  to  the  cross  slide  by  means  of 
planer  bolts  in  the  T  slots,  it  has  three  large  studs  passing 
entirely  through  the  top  of  the  cross  slide  above  the  bearing 
on  the  cross  rail.  The  cast  iron  is  thus  relieved  of  tensile 
strains  and  is  placed  under  compression,  which  It  is  much 
better  adapted  to  withstand.  There  are  also  two  bolts  at  the 
bottom.  No  support  is  required  under  the  box  table,  because 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  ways  on  the  column,  the  deeper 
cross  rail,  the  method  of  fastening  the  table  to  the  cross  rail 
and  the  rigid  design  of  the  table.  The  table  has  a  vertical 
adjustment  of  15  ins.  and  a  cro.ss  motion  of  32  ins.  The  top 
surface  of  the  table  is  15  Vt  l>y  20  Ins.,  and  the  depth  of  the 
cross  rail  is  21  ins. 

The  jaws  of  the  vise  are  faced  with  steel,  open  15  ins.,  and 
are  15  ins.  wide  and  3  ins.  deep.  The  screw  is  entirely  pro- 
tected from  chips  and  dirt.  Tlie  crank  gear  journal  has  two 
diameters,  thus  reinforcing  it  at  the  point  of  greatest  strain. 
It  has  large  seats  for  the  wrist  block,  heavily  gibbed  with  pro- 
vision for  adjustment.  The  stroke  arm  Is  connected  to  the 
ram  by  means  of  a  link  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  space  to 
allow  a  4-ln.  shaft  to  pass  entirely  through  the  column  for 
keyseating.  The  gears  of  the  driving  mechanism  have  wide 
faces  and  large  pitches.  The  cone  is  designed  for  a  4-in.  belt, 
is  of  large  diameter  and  has  four  speeds,  which,  in  connection 
with  the  back  gears,  gives  eight  speeds  to  the  machine.  The 
shafts  are  provided  with  a  ring  oiling  device. 

The  net  weight  of  this  machine,  which  Is  made  by  the 
Springfield  Machine  Tool  Company,  of  Springfield.  Ohio,  is 
4.600  lbs. 


UNIQUE    OPERATION   PERFORMED  BY 
LOCOMOTIVE   CRANE. 


The  illustration  shows  a  unique  operation 
recently  performed  by  a  No.  2  Browning 
locomotive  crane.  A  100-ft.  steel  smokestack 
was  erected  for  a  power  station,  the  crane 
working  at  a  radius  of  25  ft.  The  top  sec- 
tion of  the  stack  weighed  4i.o  tons,  and  the 
photograph  was  taken  as  It  was  being  lifted 
into  place.  It  was  necessary  for  the  occa- 
sion to  tie  the  heavy  40-ft.  timber  to  the 
C5-ft.  boom,  leaving  10  ft.  for  lap. 

The  crane  which  was  made  by  the  Brown- 
ing Engineering  Company  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  is  operated  by  steam,  and  is  designed 
for  service  on  a  standard  gauge  track.  II 
has  a  tractive  effort  equal  to  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary yard  locomotive.  These  cranes  are 
equipped  either  with  or  without  a  grab 
bucket  or  a  hook  block,  and  may  be  used 
for  such  work  as  handling  coal  or  ashes, 
light  wrecking,  switching  cars,  heavy  haul- 
ing and  hoisting  material  of  various  kinds. 


Ferris  WiiEKf,  Destroyed. — The  Ferris 
Wheel  which  was  constructed  especially  for 
the  Midway  at  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
and  was  removed  to  St.  Louis  for  the  Louisi- 
ana Exposition,  was  destroyed  by  dynamite 
on  May  11. 


BBOWNINQ    LOCOMOTIVE    CBANE     IN     OPERATION. 
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MASTER  CAR  BUILDERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


ABSTRACTS  OF   RKl'URTS. 


Brake  Beams.  v  .  ••..  V   :  r.  ; 

Committee — A.  E.  Mitchell,  chairman;  R.  B.  Kendigi  W«^/E. 
Sharp,  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  G.  W.  Wildin.  .    -  • 

Hecosnizing  that  the  proisont  standard  requirements  (adopted  in 
188!l)  for  freight  brake  beams  are  inadequate  for  existing  coudi- 
tioas  of  service,  and  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  brake 
beams  now  used  do  not  even  approximate  the  M.  C.  B.  spciilica- 
tions.  this  .\ssociation  hi.st  year  appointed  your  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  and  submit  specifications  and  tests  for  brake 
beams  for  60.000-lb.,  SO,000-lb.  and  100,000-lb.  capacity  cars. 
Your  coniniittee  found  it  necesssiry — 

First — To  determine  the  .»<trength  of  the  beams  now  on  the  mar- 
ket and  ascertain  their  adaptability  to  the  service  required,  which 
necessitated  an  investigation  and  test  of  the  various  beams  which 
are  now  generally  used.  This  investigation  was  undertaken  for 
your  committee  by  Purdue  University  as  repre-<ented  by  Dean 
(ioss.  and  was  directed  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Ilatt,  Professor  of  Applied 
Mechanics.  Dr.  Ilatt  was  assisted  by  II.  II.  Scofield.  Instructor 
of  Applied  Mechanics.  [The  brake  beams  were  submitted  to  both 
the  direct  or  pulling  test  and  to  a  transverse  test,  and  the  results 
of  the.se  tests,  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  testing  machine,  are 
fully  considered  in  appendices  accompanying  the  report.] 

Second — The  duty  of  determining  the  proper  location  and  dimen- 
sions of  brake  beams,  to  enable  the  committee  to  prepare  si)ecifica- 
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tions  for  beams  of  proper  strengtlis.  was  delegated  to  a  sub-com- 
mittee, composed  of  Mr.  K.  B.  Kendig,  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Railway,  and  a  member  of  our  committee ;  Mr.  J. 
G.  Piatt,  engineer  of  tests.  Erie  Railroad,  and  Mr.  L.  L.  Bentley 
and  his  successor,  Mr.  J.  N.  Mowery,  mechanical  engineer,  Ijehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Companj'. 

In  order  to  carxj  out«  the  tests  at  Purdue  University,  several 
beams  of  the  various  makes  wore  taken  from  regular  stock  and 
donated  to  the  committee  by  the  following  companies :  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  Erie  Railroad.  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Railway.  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad,  Armour  Car  Lines,  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company, 
Bufifalo  Brake  Beam  Company,  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Com- 
pany, Gilbert  P.  Ritter. 

Present  Conditions. — A  general  review  of  the  brake  beam 
situation  disclosed  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  It  may  seem  a 
startling  statement,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  in  many  direc- 
tions le.ss  attention  is  now  being  given  to  brake  beams  (the  vital 
part  of  the  foundation  brake  rigging)  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago,  notwithstanding  markedly  changed  conditions,  as  well 
as  greatly  increased  retiuirements  of  servi<e.  It  also  appears  that 
in  some  cases  any  "metal  brake  beam"  is  interpreted  as  an  ac- 
ceptable beam. 

Inefficient  Brake  Beams. — Notwithstanding  the  increa.sed  re- 
quirements of  to-day,  due  to  both  the  weight  of  cars  and  speed  of 
trains,  and  the  fact  that  the  present  M.  C.  B.  standard  beams  are 
not  sufficiently  strong  for  the  service,  a  very  large  number  of  brake 
beams  now  being  used  do  not  even  meet  the  specifications  of  1S81). 
Tlie  result  is  that  such  brake  beams  not  only  give  inefficient  ser- 
vice but  .soon  fail. 

Investigation  shows  that  many  new  freight  cars  have  been 
equipped  with  brake  beams  hung  at  variance  with  the  M.  C.  B. 
standard  height,  al.so  at  variance  with  the  height  for  which  the 
brake  beams  were  designed.  This  misapplication  produces  a  tor- 
sional  strain   on   the   beams   when   the   power   is  applied.       This 


abuse,  taken  in  connection  with  the  overloading  of  weak  brake 
beams,  has  resulted  in  a  continually  increasing  number  of  dis- 
torted and  broken  beams,  and  has  misled  some  to  make  the  erro- 
neous deduction  that  there  is  a  "vertical"  stress  or  load  produced 
in  service,  which  should  be  provided  for. 

Many  roads  are  still  applying  "outside  hung"  brake  l)eams.  which 
we  believe  is  radically  wrong,  as  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  satis- 
factory results  with  beams  .so  bung.  Outside  hung  beams  are  af- 
fected by  the  action  of  the  bolster  .springs,  curving  of  the  trucks, 
sagging  of  the  car  body,  etc..  all  of  which  prevent  effective  brak- 
ing, and  particularly  under  the  varying  conditions  of  loade<l  and 
empty  cars.  There  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment, with  the  one  exception,  that  they  are  more  accessible. 

A  brake  beam  should  be  hung  inside  of  the  wheels  to  si>me  riffid 
l>ortion  of  the  truck,  so  that  it  will  always  maintain  the  same  rela- 
tive position  to  the  wheels;  when  so  hung  the  beams  are  easier  to 
maintain,  and,  not  being  exposed,  are  less  liable  to  Ix'  struck  by 
obstructions  on  the  track  (impromptu  bumping  posts,  etc. ».  The 
first  cost  of  the  inside  hung  brake  beam  is  less,  they  cost  less  to 
apply,  and,  most  important  of  all,  give  more  effective  results  in 
braking.     "[  - 

SUMMARY. 

Your  committee  accordingly  recommends  for  adoption  as  stand- 
ard, two  brake  beams,  which  shall  be  known  as  beam  No.  1.  for 
use  under  cars  having  a  light  weight  of  30.000  lbs.  or  less,  and 
beam  No.  2.  whi'h  shall  be  used  under  cars  having  a  light  weight 
in  excess  of  30,(KM)  lbs.  Both  beams  shall  conform  to  the  follow- 
ing specifications  : 

specifications. 

1.  .\ll  beams  shall  be  t'lOii  ins.  in  length  from  center  to  center 
of  brake  head,  with  an  allowable  variation  of  14  in.  in  each  dire<^- 
tit»n.  ;ind  .shall  be  proven  by  the  gauge  shown  by  Fig.  3,  applied 
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to  the  c-enter  and  each  end  of  the  brake  heads,  which  shall  be  the 
standard  gauge  for  this  purpose. 

2.  All  brake  heads  shall  conform  to  the  M.  C.  B.  standard  di- 
mensions. ai«f  shall  be  proven  by  the  gauge  shown  by  Fig.  5.  which 
shall  be  the  standard  gauge  for  this  puri>ose. 

3.  Attachments  for  safety  hangers  shall  be  51  ins.  from  center 
to  center. 

4.  TTio  angle  of  the  lever  fulcrum  shall  be  40  deg.  from  the 
vertical. 

."i.  The  lever  pinhole  shall  be  3  ins.  in  front  of  the  top  of  the 
brake  head  lugs.  The  variation  in  either  direction  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 1-1(>  in. 

G.  The  lever  pinhole  shall  not  Ik'  less  than  1  ."-32  ins.  in  diam- 
eter, nor  more  than  1  .')-32  in  diameter,  and  shall  be  proven  by  the 
gauge  shown  by  Fig.  6,  which  shall  be  the  standard  gauge  for  this 
purpase. 

7.  The  maximum  distance  from  the  lever  pinhole  to  the  ex- 
treme back  of  brake  beam  should  not  exceed  O'l*  ins. 

TEST. 

8.  For  each  500  brake  beams,  or  less,  which  pass  inspe<"tion 
and  are  ready  for  shipment,  one  representative  beam  shall  he 
taken  at  random,  and  subjected  by  the  company  manufacturing 
the  beams,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  railroad  company's  in- 
spector, to  the  followinsr  test  in  a  suitable  machine : 

The  beams  shall  be  equipped  with  suitable  heads  and  shoes,  and 
the  shoes  placed  in  contact  with  castings  representing  the  tread  of 
the  wheel ;  when  mounted  in  this  manner  the  load  shall  be  applied 
to  the  fulcrum  in  the  liormal  line  of  pull.  .\s  a  preliminary  to  the 
test,  a  load  equal  to  the  rated  capacity  shall  be  applied  and  re- 
leased, after  which  observations  for  recvirds  shall  be  taken.  Beam 
No.  1.  under  a  load  of  7.500  lbs.,  shall  not  deflect  to  exceed  .0025 
in. :  Iwam  No  2,  under  a  load  of  15,0tX)  lbs.,  shall  not  deflect  to 
exceed    .0025   in. 

0.  In  case  a  f>ehm  shall  fail  in  this  test  then  a  second  beam 
shall  l>e  taken  from  the  same  lot  and  similarly  tested.  If  the 
second  beam  stands  the  test,  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  inspector 
whether  he  shall  test  a  third  beam  or  not.     If  he  does  not  do  so. 
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UNIQUE    OPERATION    PERFORMED  BY 
LOCOMOTIVE    CRANE. 
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niKlifi]    with   Ji!   autoiiiafir   (iowti   and    angular   feed. 

rb«'  rross  rail  has  a  vny  loii^  b«ntriii^  on  ih(;  I'oluiiui  aud 
is  stfll-aiigiiiug,  on«'  of  Ihe  ways  on  the  roliiiim  liaviuK  :i" 
aiiiiular  ha<  K  fa»e  whiih  llic  'j,\\i  lils.  Hy  tirsi  iii;lif.niiii;  th«' 
s.  ivws  in  lliis  i;ib,  afivr  an  atljiisliiinil.  Ww  rail  wil!  alwa\s 
be  st|uar«'.  Thf  <t'l«'sro{>i('  elevatln.y;  strew  Is  «>qui|>|M>d  witli 
Wll  b«';iriii«s.  The  table  has  lar^^t-  working  snifa«fs  mt  three 
sides.  Instead  of  iHiltiiii;  it  to  the  cross  slide  by  means  of 
|daii»r  bolts  in  the  T  slots,  it  has  three  lar;;e  studs  passing 
entirely  lbroiit;h  the  top  of  the  <'ross  slide  above  tie-  Ix-arini; 
v.ii  the  cross  rail.  The  rast  iron  is  thus  reli«'ved  nf  tensile 
strains  and  Is  plai«'d  under  <ompressit»n,  wlii<li  It  is  niiieh 
b«it»r  adapted  to  withstand.  There  are  also  two  bolts  at  the 
boitoin.  No  sui»i>orl  is  r»'ijuired  un4ler  the  box  table,  be<ause 
of  the  enlarK«'Hieflt;oJr  the  "ways  on  tin-  eoluniii.  the  deeper 
eross  rail,  Ihenielhod  of  fastening  the  table  to  the  eross  rail 
and  th»'  riiihl  desit^n  of  the  falde.  The  labb»  has  a  vertieal 
adjustment  of  ITt  ins.  and  a  »'rf>ss  motion  of  ;»-  ins.  The  top 
t^urfaee  of  Jhe  fable  is  IT.',  by  2<»  ins.,  and  the  depth  of  the 
•Tuss  rail  is  21  ins. 

The  jaws  of.  the  vise  an*  faced  with  steel.  oi>en  J.",  ins.,  and 
are  i;i  ins.  wide  and  ;'.  ins.  de«'p.  The  screw  is  entirely  pro- 
tected from  chip>?  and  dirt.  The  <ranU  .sj:ear  journal  has  two 
diameters,  thus  reinl-oninK  it  at  the  jjolnt.  of  greatest  strain. 
It  has  large  seats  for  the  wrist  block,  heavily  gibbed  with  pro- 
\  ision  for  adjustment.  The  stroke  arm  is  connected  to  the 
ram  by  means  of  a  link  lit  such  a  way  as  to  lu-ovide  space  to 
allow  a  4-in.  shttift' to  pass /entli'ely  through  the  column  for 
ketvsealing.  The  genr.s  of  the  driving  m(>chanism  have  wide 
fac«'s  and  Iarg<'  pitches.  The  cone  is  deslgneil  for  a  tin.  belt, 
is  of  large  diameter  and  has  l<rur  sp«'cils,  which,  in  connection 
with  the  ba»k  gears,  give,s  eight  speeds  to  the  maichiiie.  The 
shafts  are  provided   with  a    riiit;  oiling  device. 

Tile  net  weight  of  this  machine,  which  is  made  by  the 
Spiiiiufield  .Macliini-  Tool  tjom pan \.  of  Spiinsiti. M.  Ohio,  is 
4  i;it(i  lbs. 


The  illustration  shows  a  utii(iue  operation 
recently  i)erf«)rmed  by  a  No.  2  Mrownlng 
locomotive  crane.  A  lO^-ff.  steel  smokestack 
was  erecl«'d  for  a  jiower  station,  the  crane 
working  at  a  radius  of  2r»  ft.  The  top  sec- 
lion  of  the  stack  weighed  4'-  tons,  and  the 
photograph  was  taken  as  it  was  being  liftetl 
into  jdace.  It  was  nece.ssaiy  for  the  occa- 
sion to  tie  the  heavy  40  ft.  timber  to  the 
r,ri-ft.  boom,  leaving  lo  ft.  for  lap. 

The  crane  which  was  maele  by  the  Hrown- 
iiig  Kngineerin.g  ('omi»any  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  is  op«''ated  by  steam,  and  is  desigiu-d 
for  service  on  a  standard  .gauge  track.  It 
has  a  tractive  effort  equal  to  that  of  an  ordi 
nary  yar<l  locomotive.  These  <-ranes  are 
ecpiipped  either  with  or  without  a  grab 
bucket  or  a  hook  blo<k,  and  may  be  used 
ff)r  su<-h  work  as  handling  coal  or  ashes. 
iiulit  wr'-cking,  switching  cars,  heavy  haul 
ing  and   hoisting  material   of  various  kinds. 


FKUitts  Willi  I,  DhSiUoVKo.-  The  Ferris 
WliM'l  which  was  const ructed  especially  for 
111"  .Midway  at  the  Columbian  Kxposition. 
and  was  removed  to  St.  Louis  for  the  Loiiisi 
ana  K.vposit  icui.  was  destroyed  b.\  d.Niiamitc 
on  May  1 1. 


UUOW.M.VU     I.OCO.MOllVt;     CK.X.Nt      l.\      til  I  K  \  I  Iti.S. 


.Ii  i.v.  190G. 
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AKMUAILS  Ot'    IJll'i  i:  I  >. 


<%.miniil<'<'     A.    K.    Mit<h<'ll.    «liiiiriu;m;    U.    IV.  JveiidJ^;   WiT  i?-- 

SJiJirp.  W.  F.  M.  (loss,  (J.  \V.  Wil.lin.         -  :'  :;;  ?"::^  V V  '\-:y 

IJfi duriizinu  iliai  t'u"  prixiii  slantl;uil  i*<H|iiin'Hi<>hfs  (iHloitf-sI  iti 
I.VS'.H  |i»r  lr»i;;lit  lir:ikt'  l><:iiiis  art'  iti.Hlt.>«|'i:ii'.'  for  cxistiim  <«pii.|i 
lioMN  ol'  s.'i'vi"''.  ami  lli.it  a  mt.v  laim'  i"riii)iaj;<'  of  tli>'  !trak'> 
iM'anus  now  us(.m1  »1u  imt  cvi'ii  apprnxiinat''  tliti'  M.  C  H.  .siH'<iii(  a 
ijoiis.  Ihis  .\sso«ialifiii  lasi  xi-ar  a|i|"'iiii«'<l  vutir  coiiimiltcv  tn  in- 
voslifral*'  llic  siibjtH't  aiidMilniiit  spcrilicaHniis  and  ti-sts  for  l>rak<* 
Imjidlv  for  <WMHH»-llt..  S<»,tHM»  II).  and  l<Ht.<KJ<t  lb.  capjuity  «ars, 
^(lllr  I  .«iimiiii<e  foiunl   it  ii"><<ssary— ^ 

I'ir.si  To  dfii-rniiiK-  lln'  .■^tr<iii;ih  of  tlnv bt'arijs  How  on  »!»«' luar^ 
k<M  and  axrriaiii  il"ir  adaptaliiliiy  to  tlio  M'rvii<'  r<M|Uir<'d.  wlivli 
ii.><fv-;ilal<  <l  ail  in  \  •'.><(  i;:at  ion  and  ti-sl  of  the  various  Iteauis  wlli'li 
II-.'  iiou  ;;«'ni'raiiy  iisi'd.  'I'lii^  iiivcstifralion  was  ninli'itak'H  f'lr 
\oiir  "■onuiiillf''  liy  I'lirdm'  I'ni\rrsity  a.s  ri'iin-xiiicd  by  I»i'arj 
if  Joss,  jind  was  din>i<(l  l>y  1  »r.  W.  K.  Halt,  I'roftv.sor  of  Apjdit"! 
M.Mliauic.s.  l>r.  llail  was  assi.«i|.'d  Uy  II.  II.  S«oliHd.  Instrnttor 
of  .Vpidit'd  .M»'<liani<s.  | 'I'lu*  hrak»«  l>^ams  w«m-o  .sidtniiilod  (o  holli 
III.'  (iiiirl  or  pullin;.'  It-sl  aii<l  l(»  a  traiis><"rs«'  lo.st.  and  tli^  rt'.sults 
of  ili.'.-so  iHsfs.  a.>«  widl  as  a  descriptiori  of  lift*  {(■Hlins  JitacliiHO,  ar<' 
fully  i-onsi(ii'rf<l   in   appt'inli.f.s  a<  .(inipMnyiiiir  lli*-  rcporl.l 

S.'«<tn<I-   'I'll*' duly  of  il.-t.  iiiiinin;:  ili''  proprr  loiMiioti  and  dinwn* 
sioiui  «d"  liiak'-  hcaui.-..  to  «'nal»K'  fh?  <'f'inJ'ii"»'e  to  pjepare  spvcifH-a- 


'  .    .       .,  ".■        ■!      •-       '.-'>:'  ■''  •   '  •%.■  *>•»•"> 
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lioiis  for  iH'ains  of  proper  .stienu:Ui.>.  was  del<'sate<l  to  a  sn!>  i*oni- 
Miiitee,  coniiKised  of  Mr.  IJ.  U.  Kendij:.  tu<<  iianital  .«Ti;rinoer  of  the 
Tj.  S.  &  M.  S.  Kailwav,  and  a  nntnl.er  of  onr  <  iiniiniil<H' :  Mr.  .1. 
<;.  riati.  enu:ineer  of  tesi.'-.  llri.-  Itailroad.  and  Mr.  I..  L.  lU-utley 
;ind  Ills  sn<<<'s.-<or.  Mr.  J.  N.  .Mowfry.  nu'chanieal  en,«ino<*r,  Ijjdngh 
\alley   Kailroad  roinpany. 

In  onler  to  rarrj  out- the  tests  at  I'ttnluelTniverslty,  several 
heains  of  the  various  inak's  were  takin  frojii .  retrnlar  sto<k  and 
donated  to  tht»  eoniniillee  hy  the  follow  in::  <  oiiipanies  :  I'eini.-vv  1- 
vatiia  H.i ilro.nl,  Krie  luiilro.nl.  L.  S.  iV  .M.  S.  IJ:iilwa\.  I,^-hif:Ji 
N'alli'\  IJailroad.  Arnionr  Car  Lines,  rress.-d  Ste.'l  Car  <'omp.iny, 
i'.nO'alo  r.iake  ISi-ain  t'onipatiy,  t'hieago  Uailway  K<iniptneiit  Com- 
pany. <;iH».'ii    r.   Kilter. 

l'ltKs>:>T  t "4 (MUTlo. %.>.;.  -.\  p-neral  review  of  (he  lirak"  heanj 
"■ilnalion  di.selos.-d  a  deplorable  stale  of  affairs.  Il  may  seem  a 
si.irtline  statement,  but  il  is  neverthek.ss  trm'.Jbal  in  luHiiy  direc- 
tions less  jillen(i<»n  i.s  now  beiiijr  iriven  to  brake  iM-ams  (tlie  vital 
part  of  111.'  foundation  brake  risr^in^'l  than  twelx.-  ur  f.iurtecn 
.\.\irs  azo,  not  withstandinir  ni.irkedly  ilian^ed  eomlilioiis.  as  well 
;ts  :;reatly  ini-r.'.iseil  i-ei|uirenii-nls  of  service.  It  also  appears  that 
in  sotiie  cases  inni  '•ni<  tal  bnike  beam''  is  interpreit<'«l  as  an  ac- 
'  epiable   beam. 

I  M:i-il«  IKNT  I'.KAKK  l'.KAMs.  — Xntwiltistaiwlinir  (he  inere.lsi>d  re- 
'iniremenls  of  to-day.  <liie  to  l)oth  the  woiKlit  of  cars  an<l  speed  of 
iraiii.v.  anil  the  fact  tli.'it  the  present  M.  C.  It.  standard  beams  .ire 
not  snllicienllx  stronir  for  tlie  service,  a  very  Iart:e  nnmber  of  braki- 
b.'ains  now  beimr  iis.,]  do  not  even  meet  the  speiilii  atious  of  iss;t. 
Th.'   result  is  that  sMvh  brake  Ih'iiiivs  not  .only  give  ineflitient  .ser 

\  iie    bill    sootl    fail.    ■  ;■    '      ' 

Itivesti;:ati.in  shows  th;it  many  new  freiirht  cars  h.-iv.-  b.H>n 
ei|ui(>pcd  with  brak.'  beams  huiisr  at  v;ifi;ince  with  the  ^I.  C.  I?. 
•^l.indard  height.  aI.»o  at  variance  with  the  hei';lit  for  whi.h  the 
brake  beams  were  dP.siu:ned.  This  mis.ipidiealion  produces  a  tor- 
sional  strain   on   the   beams    when    the   power   in   applied.        This 


abuso.    taken    iu    coniuMiou    wiili    th  •   xnei loading;    of    w>;ik    brake 
beams,    ha.s    resulted    in    a    eontiuuall.v    iin  reasin-^    uiiml.»T    vi    dis 
tort"ii  and  l»roken  beams,  and  has  mish-*!  some  »o  mak*'  the  erro 
neous  di-dnciioii  (h.it  tJiere  is  a  "vertical"  streSsv  or  lya<J  j>ro<looe<l 
in   service.  wJiich  shoulij  lie  provided  for.  -^'-    '■■.'■■'r-  '  ,■  /  .:'. 

.Many  roud^  aje  still  applying  "outside?  hung"  brake  t»eams.  which 
■.»<>   Iteli.-ve  is   radi<'ally    wrong,   a.s   it   is   inipo.-«sible    to  obtititi    satis 
fac|«u>    results   with   beams  so  hiifig.     Outside  hung  iM-anis  are  .-if- 
feci.d   by   th.'  action  tif  the  bolster  ."priiigs,  curving  of  the  iniek^ 
-^a:;gijig   of   the  <ap  ImmIv,   <t«-..   all   of   which   prev.'nt    "•flecine   brak 
ing.   and   particitlarly    under  the   varying  condiiiorts   of   loa.led   and 
.•mpi\    cars.     There  is   no  ;»rgument   in   favor  of  such   a^i   an.mg- 
uit-nt.  with  the  one  <»xce|ttioji,  tlmt   they  -Te  iuor«'  iic<v.-.silde. 
.     A  braki'  In-ani  .should  bo  4niiig  iiusiile  of  the  wheels  to  some  rrunl 
piirlioii  4if  il:.'  truik.  >..  that  it  will  :l1w ays  maiiiTarn   the  same  tela 
ti\i'  position    to  ill.'  whe.ds;   when  so  hung  the  b.'aiii.s   are  e.isier   to 
iriaitUain.   and.   not    beiii:r  expo.-.d.   are    |es,s   liable   lo  !»•'   strn<'k   by 
obsiriK  lions  oil   the   ira<k    i  iin|troiik|>tu  bum|>ing  p«»st,>.  rti.i.      "Jlie 
(irs!    c.is-t    of  llio   inside  buna:  lirake  beam   is    h'ss.   th.-y   .o^t    l«-.,s   to 
a|iply.   and.  most   itiipuriaiit    of  all.  giv.-   more  ef|".-.ii\e    r..sii|is    in 
braking.        -:; ,    ..- ;•  ..       v.- 

■'-■{■■-■  ■  SfMMAHY. 

A'otir'  comntitteo  ;i«v<itilinuly    re<'omiin'nd.s  .fi»r  ado|»tiou  n.>  *4iind 
ard,   two  br.ike   beams,   whi.h   shall   Ik*   known   as  iM-ain   N'o,    1.   fo' 
li.s.'   under  «ars   having:  n    light    weight    of  :;<(.lXK^t    U<s.   or   h-ss.   and 
b«'am  .\'o.  2.  whi-h  shall  b.'.  used   vrnder  <-ar.s  having  a   liuhf    weight 
in   ox.e.ss  of  "'.O.iKN*  |J>«.  .  i!..ili   l«Mm-<  -brill   .onfonii   'o    fb--   f.iHov\ 
ilig  speeitical  ions ::  • 

,^  Ki'KritK  vrp'Ns. 

I       .Ml  b.N«nis  >hall  be  «X>i ,    ins.  in  leii-glh  from 
,>f ,  biMke  lii'ad.  with  an  allowable  varialion  «»f  *.4    m. 


•Ill'  r  to  ceni'i 
in  .ea<h  diie« 


^tiirti;  ;md*h?i II  he  proven  bv   tb.'  ;:iiiige  >h..wn  by   Fii:.  r?.    n'l'ti-d 


NOTE:  - 

Ik-aU  itiui^t  liiljiijt  Side oI<;iiUv'' 
■uj)iik.Ht-A-tull  4le|itJi  aii'l  .oiu~i 
fii  lJ;i.iiu».^    ^r 
J»i~t.iiK-.'  i»'-iwcpii  tviMcr  Lut'--^ 

.;1    H'-il't    UlU.Sl   Wol    tK'    IH..|.      'I- ;.,'. 

Wi.Uh  Ol  1»  on  Aitt\is> 

SI'iis  V  «V'  l»  are  tor  Xi.iii;4U;^ 

Ttil.-klies.H  til  Mel.'iJ  U.'1'w.-i-n  i-'.i. 

I   4  eiil.j   Lh^s  .niid  1\.-.\    S1-.I. 
C  in  Mn.vinHiiii  aii.l  I>  i?.  Miin- 
liiuiii  Uir  tills  Tliiu-liiLe!>». 


to  tlM»  center  ami  each  eud-<rf  the  hrak«»-  heads,  whndi  shall  1«e  (lie 
stand.ird  g.iuge  for  this  |iurposp.  : 

•_'.  .\ll  l.i'ake' h.'ads  shall  c<>nf<>rm- (<♦  lb*'- M'.t*.B.K»«ndard  di- 
mensions, and  shall  be  pr-jven  by  tile  g.-ni:;"  shown  1»y  ITig.  .'».  uliieh 
.sli.ilj  be  the  standard  gauge  for  ihi>i  puriMt.se. 

.".  Attachments  for  safety.  UaBgeT>i»»ha11  !«■  .M  ins,  fronr  f[>*flter 
to  renter.  • 

i.     The   aj»glo,  of  lii«?   I^^vcr  fiilrniiH  .shall  |m'    W  rl.-;:.   from  t,hv 
,  v«rtKal. 

.%.     The  hner  pinhole  shair  bi»  3  iiui.  jn  frwut  <tf  tlt«'  top  .^^  4lie 
brak.'  b.  ad  lugs.     The.  vamflon  in  either  diro«iii>a  >|i«iir  net   .x 
.•e.'d    1  lit   in*  ~-     V    •         '  '   .  ■ 

<;.     The  h'v.'r  idiihole  shall  not  In- l.•v^'  than    1    '.'-"'2  ins.   jn  diam 
et^.T.  fior  more  th.in   I  ."(-fJ  in  diam.'ier.  an. I  shall  be  pr.>\.n  by  lb.- 
uau'.ie  shown  by  Fig.  ti.  \vhii-h  shall  lM'|.lic>1andard  gauge  f<»r  ihift 
pnrpos.'.     , 

7.  'Hie  Dja.vimuni  distance  front  the  lever  idtdiole,  to -fhc  c^- 
tri^'mi^.lkii'k  of  brake  l)e»m  should  not  .■xoe.J  O'j   in- 

■^  '■':'■■"■-•■-'   ■    ■'   yh  -'r'  :-  :'■■-  'TEST. 

.*<.     F<ir  eitcir  r»rtO  brake  beams,   or   Ic-s,    which    p.is-;    insjieciioii 
and    are    re:i.l.\     for    shi|iti).'nl.    <>n«>    repr»^.*ntat  i\e    l»<\Mni    shall     be 
t.iken    at    random,    and    siibjivKil    by    lb.'    comp.uiy    mantif.ictnrinu 
the    beams,    and    in    tin-    presence    of    the    railroad    <-oiiij«.'iny's    iii 
specter,    to  llie    f.db.witii:   test    in    a    snil;ibl.'   niachilH' ; 

The  Iwani-s  shall  b»»  e.|iiip|>ed  witli  suitable  hea.ls  ami  shoes,  and 
the  shoes  j>laced  in  c.Hiia.-l  with  lastinirs  re|ir<.s''nl in;:  the  tr«'a'l  ol" 
the  wh<>e| :  when  tnoiint.'d  in  this  iiuinner  tin*  load  shall  !«•  applied 
to  the  fulcrum  in  thr  r.ormal  liiie  of  pull.  .\s  a  pndiminnry  to  tlv 
lest,  a  load  eiiual  to  the  nVI.'d  cap:icity  shall  Ite  ap|di>-.|  .nvl  i.^ 
based,  .ift.'r  which  obs.-rv  at  ions  f.ir  r.i-.irds  slmll  be  t.ik.'ii.      Ileain 

No.    1.   under, a   loa.|  of  7.r.«H)  lbs.,  shall   not   <lefle.-t  lo  .-x.- I  .<•»;•_•", 

in. -.beam    \o    2,    iimbr  a   load   of   l."i.iHH»  lbs.,  shall    not    .|.».-.  i    io 
.•vceed    .<>«J2."i   in. 

!V  In  case  a  lH*5.m  shall  fail  in  thi-s^  test  then  a  se,..»nd  Iwam 
shall  be  taken  fr.dii  the  ,s;une  l«>t  and  similarly  l.sicl.  If  th'- 
s<»<'.ijid  beam  St. a  mis  the  tes4.   it   shall  Im-  .ivtioiial   with   th.'   ins|M>«-ioi 

whether  h«'  shall  test  a  third  beam  or  not.     If  he  does  not  do  so. 
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or  if  he  flocis,  and  the  third  beam  stands  the  test,  the  500  beams, 
or  less,  shall  l>e  aecepted  as  tilling  the  requirements  of  this  test. 

1(1.  Individual  beams  will  not  be  accepted  which  (1)  do  not 
conform  to  standard  dimensions,  and  (2)  tho&e  that  have  physical 
(lefecfcs.  Any  lot  of  .'iOO  beams,  or  lej^j,  .submitted  for  test,  that 
fail  to  meet  the  prescribed  test  (Par.  S)   will  not  be  accepted. 

liECOMMEJSDATIONS. 

Your  committee  further  recommends  for  adoption  by  the  M.  C. 
B.  A.ssociation  as  recommended  practice : 

J.     That  all  beams  be  inside  hung. 

'2.     Tlijit  all  beams  l)e  hunjr  Mi  in.«.  from  the  rail. 

<>.  That  brake  hangor.s  shall  be  attached  to  the  brake  head  at 
(he  center,  and  just  back  of  the  central  brake  shoe  lug. 

4.  That  brake  hangers  .shall  be  '^s   in.  in  diaujeter. 

5.  That  brake  hangers  should  have  an  angle  as  nearly  as  pos- 
.Hjblc  to  *.K)  deg.  from  a  line  drawn  from  the  center  of  the  brake 
shoo  to  the  center  of  the  axle,  when  the  shoes  are  half  worn. 

(I.  Third  suspension  hangers  should  be  used  on  all  brake  beam.s. 
lliey  should  be  attached  to  flexible  brackets,  and  should  have  the 
same  angle  and  length  as  the  brake  hangers. 

7.     For  safety  hangers,  chains  .should  be  used. 

<S.  Tliat.  in  order  that  these  specifications  may  be  generally  ob- 
Korved.  after  September  1,  1!M0,  all  ears  not  equipped  with  brake 
l>eams  built  in  accordance  with  these  specification.s,  be  subject  to 
rejection  in  interdiange  on  a<<ounl  of  improper  equipment. 

COMPCSITE   I)KSI(;.\   OK   CoiPI.KIt. 

Conunittee — F.  W.  Brazier,  chairman:  R.  V.  (1  Sanderson,  \. 
Stewart,  T.  S.  Lloyd.  C.  K.  Fuller.  .J.  T.  Chamberlain.  (Coupler 
ma nuf.K  Hirers'  representatives  farming  part  of  the  committee — 
H.  ('.  Uulioup,  the  .Tanney  Coupler  Company;  Samuel  Lewis 
Smith.  Nuicmal  ^lalleable  Castings  Company;  S.  P.  Hush.  P.uck- 
eye  Steel  Castings  Comjiany :  W.  I>.  .Jacohy,  Latrolie  Steel  (.'oupler 
Company;  F.   P.   Huntley,  (Jould  Coupler  Company. 

The  SyHM-ial  Cnnunittee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Standing 
Conuuitlee  on  Tcsls  of  M.  C.  I'.  Couplers  to  con.sider  the  question 
of  a  composite  design  of  coupler  begs  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port : 

First  it  may  be  well  (o  call  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  Spe- 
•  ial  Committee,  which  are  outlined  in  the  report  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Tests  of  >L  C  B.  (V>upler.s  to  the  Ma.ster  Car  Build- 
ers' cjmvcntion  in  .Tune.  UH).").  which  reads  as  follows:  "That  the 
Coupler  Committee  bo  empowered  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
specially  appointed  committee  (in  which  should  be  included  rej)re- 
sentativos  of  the  manufacturers)  to  early  decide  upon  a  composite 
design  of  coupler  which  shall  contain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  de- 
sirable features  of  the  best  couplers  as  now  designed,  and  that  all 
patent  rights  involved  be  waived  and  all  manufacturers  be  per- 
mitted to  manufacture  the  compasite  coupler  as  adopted." 

The  Special  Committee  is  unanimous  in  its  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  you  will  note  the  instructions  imder  which  the  committee 
was  to  work  were  very  definite,  concise  and  clear  as  to  their  mean- 
ing, leaving  no  latitude  whatever,  and  after  a  thorough  discussion 
of  every  phase  of  the  subject  that  could  be  thought  of.  it  was 
decided' that  the  instructions  could  not  be  carried  out  and  were 
impracticable  at  this  time,  and  that  the  committee  .should  report 
to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Tests  of  "SI.  C.  B,  Couplers  and  ask 
I  hem  for  further  instructions  as  to  any  further  service  said  Special 
Committee  could  be  in  helping  the  Standing  Committee  along 
towards  the  general  results  which  were  aimed  at  by  the  Associa- 
tion in  the  formation  of  .said  committee. 

It  develo|»e(l  that  of  all  the  couplers  currently  bought  and  used 
in  the  United  States  to-day  probably  00  per  cent,  were  made  by 
manufacturers   who  were   represented   on    said   committee. 

It  was  agreed  that  only  three  or  four  of  the  couplers  made  (all 
of  which  were  represented  on  said  committee)  complied  reasonably 
well  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Safety  Appliance  Act;  that 
none  of  .said  manufacturer.s  were  willing  to  give  up  their  patent 
rights  and  surrender  them  to  the  Association.  The  rea.son.s  given 
by  their  side  were  principally   twofold  : 

F'irst — That  we  were  asking  them  to  surrender  a  considerable 
and  valuable  portion  of  their  stock  in  trade,  whereby  they  control 
the  manufacture  of  the  said  couplers  for  their  own  benefit. 

Second— That  if  the  manufacture  of  said  couplers  were  thrown 
open  to  any  steel  foundry  or  malleable  iron  foundry  there  would 
l>e  no  po^sible  way  in  which  the  manufacture  of  inferior  couplers, 
by  any  and  every  manufacturer,  to  the  detriment  of  the  standard 
manufacturers,  could  l>e  ]»revented.  the  presence  of  which  on  th<> 
<ars  of  the  coimtrv  would  entail  very  great  cost  on  the  railroads, 
and  be  unfair  to  those  who  wished  to  punha.se  an  eflScient  coupler 
complying  with  the  specifications. 

It  was  the  con.-jensus  of  opinion  of  the  railroad  representatives 
that  it  would  be  entirely  unfair  and  not  in  accordance  with  busi- 
ngs ethics  to  a.-^k  the  mantifacturers  to  .surrender  their  rights 
without  compensation,  and  that  the  Master  Car  Builders'  A.sso- 
ciation is  not  a  body  which  can  properly  acquire  rights  of  this 
character  and  sell  them  or  give  them  to  manufacturers,  without 
rendering  it.self  liable  to  charges  of  unfair  discrimination. 

And  further,  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  standard  as  wa.s  pro- 
I>osed  by  the  instructions  would  stop  and  impede  progress  in  the 
coupler  bu.siness,  unless  this  work  were  undertaken  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, through  the  agency  of  the  standing  committee  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  A*<scciation  ;  whereas,  now  all  reputable  manufactur- 
ers si>end  considerable  money  yearly  in  developing  and  perfecting 
the  couplers  presented  to  railroad  com])anies,  thus  meeting  the 
increa.sed  demands  cvf  service  without  <'ost  to  the  user. 

It  was  agreed  that  it  was  a  probable  impassibility  that  any 
coupler  could  be  designed  which  did  not  embody  infringements  on 
existing  valid  patents. 

As  the  instructions  required  that  the  principal  and  best  features 


of  existing  couplers  shall  be  emlwdied  in  the  design  the  committee 
was  to  work  out,  the  position  taken  by  the  manufacturers  blocked 

any  possible  action  that  could  be  taken  by  the  committee. 

As  it  seemed  that  the  principal  reason  for  the  appointment  of 
this  committee  was  the  trouble  experienced  by  railroad  com- 
panies to-day  in  keeping  a  stock  of,  and  making  repairs  to,  the 
very  large  number  of  patent  couplers,  and  that  this  was  the  prin- 
cipal and  real  reason  for  the  desired  action,  and  as  it  was  agreinl 
that  the  existing  couplers  of  many  patterns  could  not  be  arbi- 
trarily expunged  from  the  cars,  but  would  have  to  wear  themselves 
out.  it  would  be  impossible,  even  if  a  standard  coupler  could  be 
adopted  to-day.  to  do  more  than  gradually  reduce  the  many  pat- 
terns of  couplers  now  in  existence. 

It  was  admitted  and  agreed  that  if  we  only  had  three  or  four 
kinds  of  couplers  there  would  be  no  cause  for  complaint  under  this 
heading,  and  that  other  action  would  not  be  needed. 

As  it  was  shown,  that  for  the  reasons  first  mentioned  the  pur- 
chase of  couplers  had  practically  narrowetl  it.self  down  to  three  or 
four  makes,  in  this  country,  and  the  elimination  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent patterns  of  couplers  was  already  in  progress,  and  that  as 
the  old  couplers  disappeared,  renewals  all  being  made  by  couplers 
of  three  or  four  makes,  the  principal  source  of  annoyance  now 
existing  would  be  eliminated. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  .second  recommendation  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Tests  of  M.  C.  B.  C'ouplers,  in  its  report  to  the 
M.  C.  B.  A.ssociation  at  the  convention  held  in  June.  irK).'),  which 
was  "That  the  present  policy  of  the  As.sociation  be  followe<l  out; 
that  is,  that  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  M.  C.  P..  .standard 
<oup!er  and  the  elimination  of  poorly  designed  and  weak  couplers 
be  carried  on  as  at  present  by  making  the  requirements  to  be  met 
by  the  M.  C.  B.  coupler  moi-e  and  more  rigid,  thus  compelling  a 
higher  degree  of  efficiency,  and  closely  prescribing  the  limits  for 
the  future  within  which  designers  may  work,  while  at  the  same 
lime  in  no  way  preventing  beneficial  competition" — and  which 
roiommendation  wa.s  not  acted  on  by  the  convention — is  far  the 
best,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  ))lan  wiiich  the  .Vssociaton  can  follow^ ; 
that  is,  to  have  standard  requirements  for  couplers  and  narrow 
these  requirements  down  so  as  to  limit  the  number  of  couplers 
which  can  successfully  fulfil  said  requirements,  and  in  this  way 
drive  out  of  the  field  inferior  makes  and  multiplicity  of  patterns, 
leaving  the  field  open  for  rea.sonable  and  honorable  competition 
and  development. 

In  concluding  its  report  this  committee  strongly  recommends 
that  in  the  future  no  couplers  be  jiurcha.-ed  by  railroad  companies 
unless  they  meet  the  roquirements  of  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
.\s.soeiation,  and  (Ik-  reconunendntion  of  the  Standing  Committee 
(m  Tests  of  M.  C.  B.  Couplers,  as  in  this  way  the  elimination  of 
all  couplers  which  do  not  fulfil  the  requirements  would  soon  be 
effected. 

Tests  of  Ma.ster  Car  Builders'  Couplers. 

Committee — R.  N.  Durborow,  chairman ;  J.  E.  Buker,  Theo.  II. 
Curtis.  F.  H.  Stark. 

In  view  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Special  Committee,  your 
Coupler  Committee  would  now  recommend  that  the  second  propo- 
sition contained  in  the  IDOC  report  of  the  Coupler  Committee  be 
adopted  to  govern  the  Standing  Committee  on  Tests  of  M.  C.  B. 
Couplers  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  reads  as  follows :  "That 
the  present  policy  of  the  Association  be  followed  out ;  that  is,  that 
the  gradiuil  improvement  of  the  M.  C.  B.  standard  coupler  and  the 
elimination  of  poorly  designed  and  weak  couplers  be  carried  on  as 
at  present,  by  making  the  requirements  to  be  met  by  the  M.  C.  B. 
coupler  more  and  more  rigid,  thus  compelling  a  higher  degree  of 
efficiency  and  closely  prescribing  the  limits  for  the  future  within 
which  designers  may  work,  while  at  the  same  time  in  no  way  pre- 
venting beneficial  competiton." 

There  are  several  slight  inaccuracies  and  omissions  in  the  M. 
C.  B.  drawings  of  standards  and  recommended  practices  in  the 
Proceedings  of  19()5,  for  coupler  and  coupler  yoke,  to  which  your 
committee  desires   to  draw  attention   As  follows: 

M.  C.  B.  Sheet  II.  End  view  of  coupler  at  bottom  of  sheet 
shows  slotted  instead  of  solid  knuckle.  As  the  solid  knuckle  has 
l>een  adopted  as  standard,  the  drawing  should  be  changed  accord- 
ingly. 

^i.  C.  B.  Sheet  "B."  Yoke  for  twin-spring  gear  and  j'oke  for 
tandem-spring  gear  shows  a  dimension  of  (\Vs,  in.s.  between  legs  of 
yoke.  These  yokes  were  designed  for  the  GV^-in.  coupler  butt,  and 
therefore  this  dimension  should  reach  G\it  ins.  The  over-all  dimen- 
sion of  r>  ins  (over  legs  of  yoke)  is  correct,  and  the  (i%  ins.  is  a 
t  vpograjihical  error  and  should  be  corrected. 

'  M.  C.  B.  Sheet  "B."  There  is  no  5  by  Hi^  by  6%-in.  butt  shown 
on  this  sheet  with  1  .5-lG-in.  holes  for  the  li4-in.  rivets  adopted 
as  recommended  practice.  Inasmuch  as  the  yokes  are  shown  for 
this  size  butt,  the  coupler  butt  should  be  included  on  this  sheet. 

Prices  for  Repairs  to  Steel  Cars. 

C«mimittee — T.  H.  Russum.  chairman;  R.  F.  McKenna.  E.  B. 
(Jilbert,  R.  W.  Burnett,  G.  N.  Dow,  W.  F.  Eberle,  James  Mac- 
beth. 

After  very  thoroughly  going  into  this  matter,  the  committee 
would  recommend  that  Rule  No.  106,  page  43,  of  the  1905  Code 
of  Rules,  be  changed  to  read  as  follows:  "All  rivets,  10  cents  per 
rivet,  which  covers  removal  and  replacing  of  rivets,  including  re- 
moving, fitting,  i)unching  or  drilling  holes  when  applying  patches 
or  splices,  and  ri-i)lacing  damaged  parts,  not  to  include  .straighten- 
ing or  repairing.  Straightening  or  repairing  parts  removed  from 
damaged  car,  .'♦O  cent.s  per  100  poimds.  Straightening  or  repairing 
parts  in  i)lace ;  also  any  parts  that  require  straightening,  repair- 
ing or  renewing,  not  included  on  rivet  basis.  20  cents  per  hour. 
Cre<1it  for  scrap  material  removed  from  cars  constructed  of  pressed 
steel  or  structural  steel,  i/^  cent  per  pound." 
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Axle  Limits.  ~':;  .  -  ; . 

t'ommittee — E.  D.  Nelson,  chairman ;  J.  H.  Manning,  G.  D. 
IVttis. 

Tli'o  load  carried  on  the  axles  is  made  up  of  the  light  weight  of 
tiie  car  and  the  weight  of  the  lading,  from  which  would  properly 
be  deducted  the  weight  of  wheels  and  axles,  as  the  weight  of  these 
i.s  not  transmitted  to  the  journals.  The  standard  axles  are  de- 
.signed  to  carry  stated  loads,  and  not  for  cars  of  stated  capacities. 
A  comparatively  light  car  body  carried  by  axles  of  designated 
>iize  is  entitled  to  a  larger  weight  of  lading  than  a  heavier  car 
iwdy  on  the  same  axles.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  when  the 
cap-icity  of  a  car  is  made  the  basis  of  axle  diameters,  regardless 
of  the  weight  of  the  body,  comparatively  light  cans  are  not  carry- 
ing as  much  lading  as  they  should ;  and,  further,  that  axles  are,  in 
some  cases,  overloaded  where  the  car  body  is  excessive  in  weight 
and  the  marked  capacity  is  not  reduced  accordingly. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  proposes  that  the  present  method  of 
marking  cars  be  changed,  and  that  all  cars  ultimately  should  be 
stenciled  with  ught  weight  and  maximum  weight.  The  former 
is,  of  course,  the  present  light  weight  as  used  on  all  cars.  Tlie 
latter  is  the  limiting  weight  that  should  be  carried  on  four  axles, 
({(■ponding,  of  course,  on  their  diameters.  It  is  not  thought  that 
shippers  or  others  will  be  seriously  inconvenienced  by  this  change, 
and.  on  the  contrary,  the  benefits  to  the  railroads  will  be  consid- 
erable. 

The  table  entitled  "Limits  of  Axles  leased  on  Maximum  Weight 
of  Car"  shows  the  present  nominal  capacity,  the  designation  of 
each  of  the  ^I.  ('.  15.  stmdnnl  axles,  and  the  load  each  was  de- 
signed for.  To  this  latter  weight  may  be  added  the  weight  of 
wh(  cIs  and  axle  il^e'f.  in  rtnu>r  to  arrive  at  the  permissible  weight 
per  axle  at  the  rail,  as  glv(  n  in  the  fifth  column.  Tlie  permissible 
weight  multiplied  by  4  givis  tlic  total  permissible  weight  at  the 
rail  for  :i  car  with  4  nx.e  .  :  ii.I  column  7  gives,  in  round  numbers, 
the  i>ropo.se»l  mammim  wMiiiir  a.s  recommended  by  your  com- 
mittee. 

It  will  be  noted  that  ftu-  carx  of  nominal  capacify  of  80,000 
lbs.,  the  only  change  is  in  the  center  of  axle  "O,"  which  should 
l)e  increased'  1-10  of  an  inch.  For  70.00(>-lb.  capacity  cars  it  is 
proposed  to  increase  the  limits  for  all  dTameters  of  the  axle.  For 
«ars  of  <M).000.  .%(>.(KK»,  AU.in\H  and  :i0,O00  lbs.  capacity,  the  lim- 
iting (liiinieters  for  wheel  seat  and  center  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased. For  car.-  of  2<>(Kk)  lf)s.  capacity  the  limiting  diameter 
of  center  only  should  l)e  increased. 

It  should  be  understood,  in  the  plan  proposed,  that  the  limiting 
diameters  as  now  given  in  Kule  '2'A  would  hold  good  for  all  cars 
having  CAPACITY  marks,  btit  that  where  the  marking  on  cars  is 


"All  cars  to  have  their  light  weight  and  capacity  or  their  light 

weiglit  and  maximum  weisbt  stenciled  on  them." 

■:"^-.   Tank  Cabs. 

Committee. — A.  W.  Gibbs,  Chairman ;  C.  M.  Bioxham,  Robert 
Ciimn. 

The  Executive  Committee,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent Recommended  Practice  of  the  Association  is  in  some  respects 
not  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  art,  under  date  of  February 
12,  1900,  reappointed  the  former  committee  with  request  that 
revised  specifications  be  submitted  for  consideration  as  Recom- 
mended Practice. 

Tlie  necessity  for  this  has  already  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  railroads  which  have  issued  circulars  on  tlie  subje«t  of 
tank  car  interchange,  and  the  reccomendations  submitted  an* 
taken  almost  bodily  from  one  of  the  railroad  circulars,  which 
circular  was  issued  after  joint  conference  of  a  number  of  roads 
issuing  similar  circulars. 

The  general  specifications  consider  the  trucks,  brakes,  safety 
appliances,  attachment  of  the  tank  to  the  frame  and  the  tests  of 
the  tank.  Following  this  are  the  specifications  for  tlie  aitplication 
of  safety  valves  and  the  requirements  for  old  tank  cars,  having 
wooden  underframe  and  for  new  tank  cars.  Mention  is  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  lias  pa- 
tented a  design  which  fulltils  the  nnjuirements  for  new  tank 
cars.  After  liavin"  this  i)assed  upon  by  the  Ea.stern  Railroad 
Association  to  make  sure  that  .«5uch  a  car  could  be  ennstructed 
without  liability  of  patent  infringement,  the  railroad  company 
dedicated  it  to  the  u.se  of  the  public.  (American  Enoixeer, 
March,  11)00,  page  Ki. ) 

';^^    ■     ••    ■    -"l  High  Speed  Brakes. 

Committee — F.  M.  Gilbert,  chairman;  C.  B.  Young,  M.  Dunn, 
J.   J.   Hennessey. 

Your  sjKHial  committee,  appointed  to  look  into  the  question 
of  our  recommended  practice  for  high  sjx^ed  foundation  brake 
gear  for  pa.'-.senger  equipment  cars.  b«»gs  to  report  as  foUow.s :  We 
have  looked  carefully  into  the  matter  and  find  that  the  gear  for 
four-wheel  trucks  is  satisfactory.  There  are,  in  our  opinion, 
.some  small  changes  in  the  gear  for  six-wheel  trucks  which  should 
be  made  before  it  is  passed  to  M.  C.  B.  standard.  The  objects 
to  be  accomplished  by  these  changes  are:  Meaas  for  taking  up 
by  hand  the  slack,  which  accumulates  from  brake  shoe  and  tire 
wear,  more  quickly  and  in  smaller  increments  than  is  now  pcssi- 
ble.  Your  committee  have  in  service  an  arrangement  for  accom- 
plishing these  results,  but  the  information  so  far  collected  is  not 
sufficient    to    warrant    them    in    making    definite    recommendations 


LIMITS    FOR    AXLES    BASED    ON    MAXIMUM    WEIGHT   OP   CAR. 


Nom.   Cap. 

of  Car. 

Lbs. 


100,000 
80,000 
70,000 
60,000 
.^0.000 
40,000 
30,000 
20,000 


Axle. 


Designa- 
tion. 


D 
C 
C 
B 
B 
A 
A 
A 


Load. 
Lbs. 


38,000 
31.000 
26.000 
22,000 
18,000 
15,000 
13.000 
10,000 


Weight  of 

Permissible 

Axle   anci 

Weights    per 

Wheels. 

AJCle  at  Rail. 

2,200 

40.200 

1,925 

32;925 

1,925 

27.925 

1.675 

23,675     -. 

1,675 

19,675 

1,450 

16.450 

1.450 

14,450 

1,450 

11,450 

Permissible 
Weights  of 
Car  and  Lad- 
ing  at    Rail. 


160,800 

131,700 

111,700 

.    94.700 

78.700 

65.800 

57.800 

45,800 


Proposed 
Maximum 

Weight  of 
Car  and 

[>ading  at 
Rail.      I 


161.000 
132.000 
112,000 
95,000 
79.000 
66.000 
58.000 
46.000 


Limiting    Dimensions. 


Journal. 


Calcu- 
lated, 


4.75 
4.32 
4.1b 
3.71 
3.43 
3.10 
2.97 
2.72 


Proposed. 


5 

4% 
3% 

3 

2% 


Wheel    Seat. 


Calcu- 
lated. 


6.70 
6.21 
5.89 
5.48 
5.22 
4.80 
4.58 
4.19 


Proposed. 


6V4 
6% 
6 

l^ 

4% 

41/4 


Center. 


!aIoul}<ted 


5.73 
5.32 
5.03 
4.67 
4.51 
4.09 
.^.90 
3.57 


Proposed. 


^% 
5U 
4'ii 

4'^ 

4% 


changed  to  show  light  weight  and  maximum  weight  the  pro- 
posed limits,  as  shown  in  the  table  mentioned,  would  hold  good. 
It  is  naturally  assumed  that  cars  having  the  older  designs  of  axles 
will  continue  to  have  capacity  marks  up  to  the  time  when  the 
axles  under  them  may  be  changed  to  the  standard  axles,  at  which 
time  the  capacity  marks  would  be  removed  and  the  maximum 
meight  substituted. 

Assuming  that  the  plan  above  described  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  Association,  it  would  appear  necessary  to  make  modifica- 
tions in  both  Rules  23  and  74,  and  the  recommendation  of  your 
committee  is  that  they  should  be  changed  to  read  as  follows : 

"Rule  74.  When  second-hand  axles  are  applied  under  condi- 
tions which  make  them  chargeable  to  the  owners,  the  diameters  of 
the  wheel  seats  and  center  must  not  be  less  than,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  journal  must  be  14  in.  greater  than  the  limiting  diameters 
given  in  Rule  23.  If  cars  are  marked  with  the  word  'Capacity,' 
the  first  set  of  limits  must  be  followed.  If  cars  are  marked  'Max- 
imum Weight,'  the  second  set  of  limits  must  be  followed." 

"Rule  2iJ.     Axles  less  than  the  following  prescribed  limits : 


For 

Cars    Marked 

WITH    "Capacity. 

» 

Capacity  of  Car. 

Journal. 

Wheel  Seat. 

Center. 

100.000 

5       ins. 

6%   ins. 

5%   ins. 

80,000 

4>^    ins. 

6 14    Ins.              5  5-16  Ins. 

70,000 

4       in.s. 

5%   ins. 

4%    ins. 

60.000 

3%    ins. 

5        ins. 

4%   ins. 
4^§   ins. 

50.000 

31/^    ins. 

4%,    ins. 

40.000 

314   ins. 

4%   ins. 

3%    ins. 

30.000 

3        ins. 

414    ins- 

3Vi  jns. 

20,000 

2%    ins. 

4^4    ins. 

314    ins. 

For 

Cars   Marked  ' 

Maximum  Weight. 

rr 

Maximum  Weight. 

Journal. 

WTieel  Seat 

Center. 

161.000 

5       ins. 

6%    ins. 

5%   Ins. 

132.000 

4%   Ins. 

6 14    ins. 

5^    ins. 

112.000 

4V»    Ins. 

6        ins. 

514    ins. 

95.000 

3%  Ins. 

5V>    ins. 

4%    ins. 

79.000 

3%    Ins. 

5^4    ins. 

4-%    ins. 

66,000 

3%   ins. 

4%   ins. 

414    ins. 

58.000 

S        Ins. 

4%    ins. 
,     4^   Ins.   .       ,  . 

4%    ins. 

46.000 

2%   ins.  ■ 

3%  ins. 

covering  the  six-wheel  truck.  Tlie  committee  would,  therefore, 
respectfully  ask  for  another  year  in  which  to  complete  its  investi- 
gations. 

Location  of  Temporary  Stake  Pockets. 

Committee — A.  Kearney,  chairman ;  C.  E.  Fuller,  A.  Stewart. 
F.  H.  Clark,  T.  H.  Curtis,  J.  S.  Lentz,  W.  F.  Keisel,  Jr.,  L.  H. 
Turner. 

Y'our  committee  had  scarcely  hoped  to  be  able  to  recommend  a 
standard  location  for  temporary  stake  pockets  or  even  a  location 
for  a  recommended  practice ;  but,  through  the  kindness  of  some  of 
the  pipe  manufacturers  who  have  manifested  a  particular  interest 
in  this  work,  have  been  able  to  secure  a  suggestion  that  would 
seem  to  at  least  satisfy  that  class  of  traflSc.  and  incidentally  would 
accommodate  lumber  shipments  except  loads  handled  on  twin  and 
triple  cars,  where  it  is  required  they  be  spaced,  from  center  to 
center,  not  less  than  2  ft.  nor  more  than  3  ft.  0  in.s.,  as  referred 
to  in  Rule  48.  The  latter,  however,  is  somewhat  special,  and  re- 
fers to  a  shipment  usually  handled  on  flat  cars,  where  the  stake 
pockets  are  but  seldom  in  excess  of  that  measurement. 

The  cut  (not  reproduced)  shows  the  lonjritndinal  spacing  for 
temporary  side  stake  pockets,  which  an-  spaced  5  ft.  center  to 
center. 

TiOCATioN  OF  Side  and  End  Ladders  on  Box  and  Stock  Cars. 

Committee — W.  E.  Fowler,  chairman :  Joseph  E.  Buker,  F.  H. 
Clark,  T.  H.  Curtis.  W.  R.  McKeen. 

We  believe  it  is  the  general  practice  to  locate  the  roof  crab 
irons  parallel  to  the  side  or  end  of  the  car  on  which  the  ladder 
may  be  placed,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  roof  grab  iron  is 
a  sufficient  indication  as  to  the  location  of  the  ladder.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  Committee  on  Standards  be  itustructed  to  modify 
the  M.  C  B.  sheets  and  rules  covering  the  location  of  grab  irons 
to  show  the  roof  grab  iron.s  parallel  to  the  side  or  end  of  the  car 
on  which  the  ladders  are  located.  the.<w»  grab  irons  to  Ik*  place«l 
between  the  limits  of  12  or  l."*  ins.  from  the  edge  of  the  car. 

(Additional  Reports  tcill  appear  next  month.) 
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ABSTRACTS    OF    PAPEKS    AND   REPOUTS. 


C'LASSIKICATIO:*    OF    LOCOMOTIVE    REPAIRS. 

Committee — H.  II.  Vaughan,  chairman ;  A.  E.  Mitchell,  R. 
(jnaylp,  D.  V.-iii  Alstyne. 

Your  committ«>e  appointed  to  recommend  a  uniform  system  of 
clas»>iHcation  of  lo^-oinotive  repairs  cou-siders  this  subject  to  prop- 
erty comprise  the   followins  three  separate  (piestious: 

1.  A  chissification  distinsiiisliin^  l>'t\veen  tha^e  engines  which 
are  in  service  and  tho.'^e  which  are  under  repair. 

-.  A  classificaf ion  dL^tingiiishing  Iw-tween  those  engines  whidi 
are  imder  runniutr  rcpiiirs  and  tliose  which  are  under  shop  repairs. 

*5.  A  rlassiliratiou  distingui.vhing  between  the  various  clas.ses 
of  .shop  repairs. 

The  distinction  between  engine.s  in  service  and  those  under  re- 
pair was.  some  years  ago,  very  generally  made  by  considering  all 
•  njrincs  in  .scrvire  which  wf-rp  not  under  or  waiting  repairs  at  a 
main  shoj)  or  undt-rgoing  light  overhauling  at  a  roundhouse,  and 
this  i>racii(o.  which  is  in  many  ways  satisfactory,  i.s  .still  in  force 
on  many  ntads.  With  the  increasing  demands  on  an  operating 
oificer  for  obtaining  the  maximum  .s«'rvice  from  the  power  assigned 
to  him,  it  has  become  customar.v  to  establisli  some  limit  to  dis- 
criminate Ix'twcen  those  engines  from  which  he  should  be  expecte*! 
to  obtain  service,  and  those  which,  although  not  actually  shopped, 
are  held  at  the  rouudhou.xe  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  make  it 
unreaiiionable  to  include  them  in  calculating  the  average  daily 
mileage.  .\s  it  is  recognized  that  engines  must  receive  small  re- 
pairs from  lime  to  time,  it  is  evidently  simj)ly  a  matter  of  agree- 
ment as  to  where  the  prescribed  line  should  be  drawn,  but  in  view 
of  the  comparisons  that  are  freipiently  made  between  one  road  and 
.mother  as  to  the  percentage  of  their  power  that  is  available  for 
.service,  a  uniform  definition  of  this  limit  is  important  if  such 
comparisons  are  to  be  of  any  value. 

The  distinction  between  running  and  shop  repairs  is  at  present 
largely  a  question  of  individual  prefen-nce.  Several  roads  have, 
however,  already  arranged  their  locomotive  performance  sheets  to 
show  the  cost.s  of  these  two  divisions  separately,  and  as  this  i.«  of 
con-siderable  importance  in  statements  attempting  any  accurate 
comparison,  it  would  be  of  indubitable  advantage  if  uniformity 
could  be  secured. 

The  distinction  between  the  various  classes  of  .shop  repairs  is 
made  for  two  purpcses :  first  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  repairs  made  to  an  engine,  and.  secondl.v, 
to  allow  of  a  rough  measure  being  obtained  of  the  output  of  a  re- 
pair shop.  In  neither  of  these  cases  is  a  clase  definition  possible 
without  more  complication  than  is  either  practicable  or  desirable. 
The  detail  repairs  vi  ry  to  such  an  extent  on  engines  between  which 
differences  cannot  be  specified  in  any  classification  having  a  rea- 
.sonable  number  of  headings  that,  for  the  purpo.se  of  accurate  com- 
parison, either  of  one  shop  with  itself,  or  of  the  various  shops  on 
a  system,  the  costs  or  times  required  for  sf)ecific  operations  must 
be  dealt  with,  and  not  those  of  the  accumulation  of  a  number  of 
those  operations  which  may  not  correspond  within  wide  limits 
even  on  engines  which,  as  closely  as  possible,  would  be  said  to 
receive  the  same  class  of  repairs.  There  would  thus  be  but  little 
advantage  in  the  use  of  a  uniform  classification  of  shop  repairs, 
and  the  object  of  this  report  is  consequently  to  discuss  the  various 
system.s  employed   and   point   out    their  respective  advantages. 

To  obtain  information  as  to  the  practice  existing  in  the  above 
respects,  a  letter  of  inquiry  was  issued,  replies  to  which  are  tabu- 
lated below : 

Limit  dtstlnguiiihinR     Limit  distinguish- 
between   engines    In  ser-lng  between   run- 
Name   of    Road.  vice    and    those  ning    and    shop 

under     repairs.  repairs. 

Tires  not  turned. 

Atchison,  Topeka  ft  Santa  Fe.24  hrs.  from  arrival.  .  .$50.00 

Atlantic    Coast    Line Whn  wanted   for  run.. 

Raltimore    &    Ohio If  held   for  any  repairs. $2.';. 00 

nuffalo.    Rochester    &    Pittsb.  .  24    hrs.    from    arrival ..  Wit.  done  In  r'dh. 

Canadian     Pacific 24    hrs.    from    arrival.  ..$100.oo  labor. 

C.nnadian     Northern 24    hrs.    from    arrival..  Not  out  of  ser'e. 

rpntral    Railroad   of  N.    J 

Chesapeake    &    Ohio 12  hrs.   from  arrival.  .  .$300.00. 

PhicaKo    &    Alton 24  hrs.  from  time  arr*d.$.''>0.00. 

rhicaRO    &    North-Western  .  .  .  .  Not  ready  when  wanted. Roundh'se    work? 

ChicaKO,  nurlington  &  QuIncy.Shop    repairs .$250.00. 

ChlraKo.   Milw'kee  &   St.    Paul.  24  hrs.  from  time  arr'd.Tir's,   flu'sor$200 

Delaware    &    Hudson 24    hrs.    from    arrival.  .$100.00. 

Denver  &   Rio  Grande 24    hrs.    from    arrival.. 

Duluth.    So.    Shore  &   Atlanic..24    hrs.    from    arrival.  .  None. 

Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana Shop    repairs Tires  or  $10.00. 

Illinois    Central     Five    days $100.00. 

T..ake  Shore  &  Mich.  South'n..4    days    from    arrival.  .R'd'e  class  of  wk. 

Mexican  Central 24    hrs.    after   arrival.  .  None. 

Minneapolis  ft  St   Louis Not  ready  when   wanted.  Roundh'se  work. 

Northern     Pariflc 24    hrs.    from    arrival.  .$400.00. 

New   York,   Ontario  &   West'n.24    hrs.    from    arrival..  Ry   money    value. 

Pennsylvania   Lines   West 24    hrs.    from    arrival.  .  $10.00. 

Seaboard  Air  I,ine 24   hrs.    from   7   A.   M. .  .  Not   out   of  ser'e. 

Southern     Pacific Held  for  rep'rs  o'er  $7.').$75.00. 

Union   Pacific Held  for  rep'rs  o'er  $75.$75.00. 

I. 

The  committee  recommends  that  engines  should  \>e  considered  Bs 
under  repairs  if  not  ready  for  .ser\'ice  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
their  time  of  arriv.il  at  the  roundhou.se,  or  in  the  case  of  engines 
t.ssigned  to  regular  runs  or  in  heljier  or  switching  service,  if  not 
readv  for  their  run. 

II. 

.\  clii.ssifi«':ition  distinguishing  between  those  engines  whic-h  are 
under  running  repairs  and  tho.se  which  are  under  shop  repair. 


The  table  shows  very  little  agreement  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  running  and  shop  repairs,  and  illustrates,  what 
has  previously  been  mentioned,  that  this  is  very  largely  a  question 
of  individual  preference.  In  its  broadest  sense  the  division  should 
be  made  by  terming  those  repa'rs  which  are  incidental  to  the  main- 
tenance of  an  engine  in  service  and  the  amount  of  which  is  ap- 
proximately proportional  to  the  miles  run  by  the  engine,  running 
repairs,  and  those  in  which  a  number  of  the  parts  of  an  engine 
are  repaired  or  renewed  to  place  it  in  condition  for  malTing  a 
further  number  of  miles,  shop  repairs.  The  amount  of  the  shop 
repairs  is  evidently  independent  of  the  miles  run  in  the  month 
during  which  they  occur,  and  its  nature  is  that  of  an  occasional 
as  against  a  continual  maintenance  charge.  A  further  condition 
must  ako  be  ob-served,  that  repairs  of  sufficient  nuignitude  to  be 
individually  worth  analysis  should  be  considered  shop  repairs,  as 
running  repairs  are  very  generally  reported  as  a  total  monthly 
sum  and  no  record  kept  of  the  cost  of  each  .shopping.  On  some 
roads  this  represents  .simply  the  difference  between  work  done  in 
the  shop  and  in  the  roundhouse,  while  on  others,  where  main  shops 
are  conveniently  situated,  it  is  quite  usual  to  do  repairs  in  them 
that  are  essentially  running  repairs,  while  in  many  ca.ses,  also, 
work  of  considerable  magnitude  is  handled  in  the  roundhouse ;  and 
to  obtain  uniformity  some  more  definite  limit  than  this  must  be 
establi-shed. 

While  this  cannot  be  done  with  any  logical  accuracy,  it  is  evi- 
dently in  accordance  with  general  practice  to  define  it  by  the 
amount  of  money  expended,  and.  if  accounts  are  to  show  the  cost 
of  running  and  shop  repairs  separately,  it  is  preferable  that  this 
represent  the  estimated  rather  than  the  actual  cost. 

In  that  case,  when  an  engine  is  reported  under  repairs  it  is  at 
the  same  time  reported  as  under  shop  or  running  repairs,  as  the 
judgment  of  the  foreman  may  determine,  and  the  cost  of  the  work 
booked  accordingly.  On  this  account  there  is  also  an  advantage 
in  ba.sing  the  limit  on  the  value  of  the  labor  expended,  in  place  of 
on  the  total  of  material  and  labor,  as  it  can  in  general  be  more 
closely  estimated,  and  in  repairs  of  this  nature  the  cost  of  the 
labor  is  also  a  better  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  repairs  effected 
than  is  the  total  cost  of  material  and  labor.  On  this  basis  your 
committee  considers  it  may  be  stated  that  repairs  on  which  the 
labor  is  under  $50  might  safely  be  described  as  running  repairs, 
while  those  on  which  it  is  over  $100  would  certainly  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  them  being  individually  reported  and  con- 
sidered as  shop  repairs ;  and  in  view  of  the  constantly  increasing 
size  of  locomotives  and  the  desirability  of  avoiding  unnecessary 
<'omplication   it  would  select   the  higher  limit  as  preferable. 

Running  repairs  are  those,  whether  made  in  shop  or  roundhouse, 
in  which  the  estimated  labor  does  not  exceed  $100. 

III. 

.\  classification  distinguishing  between  the  various  classes  of 
shop  repairs. 

The  system  in  use  for  classifying  shop  repairs  varies  with  each 
road  or  group  of  roads  reporting.  What  may  be  termed  the  mone.v 
system  is  in  extended  use,  in  which  the  class  of  repairs  is  gradu- 
ated by  their  cost,  varying  frequently  with  the  size  of  the  engine. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  object  is  served  by  a  classification  of  this 
nature,  as  it  affords  no  information  as  to  the  work  done  on  the 
engine,  and  the  shop  output  can  only  be  measured  by  the  total 
sum  expended.  If,  for  instance,  on  any  class  of  engine  a  No.  2 
repair  is  defined  as  one  costing  between  $1,1100  and  $1,000.  while  a 
Xo.  '.i  costs  between  $1,000  and  $500.  and  one  shop  is  doing  the 
.same  class  of  work  for  $900  that  another  does  for  $1,100,  the  first 
shop  would  only  receive  credit  for  a  No.  3  repair,  while  the  other 
would  be  credited  with  a  No.  2,  so  that  evidently  this  method  is 
of  no  use  as  a  measure  of  output.  It  may  be  objected  that  no 
classification  can  be  of  any  use,  but  this  would  appear  to  be  about 
the  only  argument  justifying  a  classification  by  cost. 

The  simplest,  and  what  may  be  termed  the  most  primitive,  meth- 
od is  that  where  repairs  are  cla&sified  as  light,  general  and  heavy, 
but  it  is  evident  that  such  a  classification  does  not  afford  specific 
information  with  regard  to  the  work  done,  whether  tires  were 
turned,  tubes  reset,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  machinery  and 
boiler  was  repaired.  It  has  therefore  been  developed  b.v  increasing 
the  number  of  clas.ses  up  to  six  or  eight,  each  class  defining  such 
combinations  of  repairs  as  are  found  to  usually  accompany  each 
other,  A  good  example  of  this  system,  which  may  be  termed  the 
numerical,  and  which  is  representative  of  that  u.sed  by  many  roads, 
is  herewith   presented  : 

f'la.ss  1  repairs  contemplate  a  new  boiler,  and  all  necessary  work 
in  addition  thereto. 

Class  2  repairs  cover  new  firebox,  tires  turned  or  renewed  if 
necessary,  and  all  necessary  machinery  repairs. 

Cla.ss  8  repairs:  all  flues  reset  or  renewed,  tires  turned  or  re- 
newal, and  necessary  machinery  repairs. 

Class  4  repairs;  flu,-  reset  or  renewed,  either  full  or  part  set, 
and  necessary  repairs  to  machinery. 

Class  4a  repairs;  one-thinl  or  les.s  flues  re.set  or  renewed,  tires 
turned  or  renewed,  and  necessary  machinery  repairs. 

Cla.ss  .5  repairs ;  tires  tijrned  or  renewed,  and  such  machinery 
repairs  as  are  necessary. 

Class  5a  repairs;  any  repairs  which  are  not  included  in  the 
above  classes,  except  accident  repairs.  Class  5a  repairs  is  general- 
ly machinerv  repairs  of  which  the  labor  cost  amounts  to  more  than 
$10, 

Cla.ss  6  repairs;  repairs  which  are  due  to  accident  and  for  which 
the  motive  fHJwer  is  not  responsible. 

This  type  of  classification  has  the  objection  that  in  spite  of  the 
number  of  cla.sses  of  repairs,  the  information  obtained  is  quite  in- 
definite. The  classes  of  repairs  Nos.  1.  2.  3.  4  and  5.  inclusive, 
vary  simply  according  to  the  amount  of  boiler  work  performed,  and 
the  information  obtained  is  that  tires  have  been  turned  and  ma- 
chinery repaired  with  the  following  boiler  work: 
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(Mass  I,  now  boiler. 

Class  2,  all  tubes  ir-set. 

Cias-s  y,  new  lircbox. 

Class  4,  one-tliini  or  less  tubes  reset. 

("lass  "»,  no  tube.s  reset. 

No  tlLstinetion  is  tlnis  made  between  an  engine  having  side  sheets 
iiiKJ  front  tube  sbot  removed  an<l  one  in  which  no  hreixix  work 
i<  done,  and  it  woidd  certainly  ai)i)ear  that  siieh  difVeremes  should 
iic  itH-ogni/.f'd  m  any  elas-silicalion  for  th«'  purposr  of  oblaiiinig 
dehnil"  informal  ion.  A  further  cibjection  is  that  Classes  4  and 
."»  are  the  oiiiy  ones  in  wliieh  any  distinelion  is  made  as  to  the 
I'Xtent  of  the  machinery  i<i)airs.  ,is  in  llid.se  (lasses  tubes  are  not 
iurue<l  or  riuewed ;  but  otherwise  no  information  is  obtaine<l  as 
l(»  whether  machinery  r<'itairs  are  light  or  heavy,  and  in  view  of 
ihi'  common  practice  of  giving  engines  inli'rmcdiaie  rejiairs  to  ma- 
chinery, it  woulil  certainly  hv  an  advantagi'  to  indicate  what  was 
done.  It  wouhl,  however,  on  this  system  intro<luce  .it  least  I  lire;- 
additioiuil  classes,  as  Clas.ses  ^,  4  and  "»  repairs  might  each  in- 
« luile  light  or  luavy  machinery  repairs.  If  thus  were  done  there 
wouhl  then  be  ton  elas.scs  of  repairs,  without  including  those  re- 
ipiired  if  the  (irebox  work  was  more  (dostdy  specilied,  and  the 
tabulation  of  tIio.se  to  jinsent  any  intelligent  eomitarison  of  shop 
output  would  certainly  be  exceedingly  dilticult.  While,  no  doubt. 
I  he  system  has  worked  exce«'dingly  well.  espe«-ially  on  rtjads  where 
the  conditions  were  more  or  less  uniform  and  the  repairs  were  vi-ry 
generally  capable  of  classilication  uiuler  two  or  three  nuiubers.  it 
has  evidently  the  fault  of  specifying  by  a  number  each  combina- 
tion of  repairs  to  boilers  and  machinery,  and  necessarily  becomes 
complicated  if  the  combinations  vary   from  time  to  time. 

,\n  analysis  of  this  .sy.stem  shows  that  the  various  elements  «n- 
leriiig   into   the   above  classilication   are   as   follows: 

1.  New   boiler. 

2.  New  hrebox. 

;{.     All  Hues  reset.  ■:.c-\- . 

4.  (Jne-lhird  or  less   (lues  rpsof. 
r».     No  tubes  reset. 

<;.      .Ma<hinery   reijairs   with   tires   tiirned. 

7.      .Machinery    repai:s    without    tires   turne<l. 

Thi'sc  various  elemi-uts  have  been  cond)ined  iu  seveu  different 
ways  coV'-ring  those  most  likely  to  occur  in  siMvice.  but  from  the 
alK)\e  di.scussion  other  (dements  might  with  advantage  be  intro- 
dui-ed  as  fidlows  : 

5.  One    (irebox    sheet    lenewed. 
'.t.     Two  (irebox  sheets  renewi'il. 
lt>.     Ihree  (irebox  slieets   reiu'wed. 
11.      Four   (irebox   sheets   renewe<L 

1-.     Tires   turned    with   general    repairs   to   lu.'uhinery. 

l.I.     Tir<-.s    iiiniiMl   with    light    ii'i)airs   to   mae  hiin  ly. 

Wlieii  thi.s  is  done  the  number  of  coud)inations  that  may  occur 
Ix'coines  far  more  numerous,  as  either  S.  !•.  Ill  or  11  may  occur 
with  .*..  and  with  cither  TJ  or  \'.\  into  whii  h  <»  has  been  divided, 
am!  as  infoi  ui.-itioii  as  to  these  elemi  nt.s  is  ceitaiuly  re(|uire<l  to 
d<-(ine  the  repairs  icicived  by  an  eiigiiu",  tin-  numerical  system 
practically  becomes  unwieldy,  and  it  has  on  several  ro.ids  been 
devi-loped  into  the  divisional  system  in  wliich  a  combination  of 
letters  or  numbers   i;*  used  to  indicate  the   rep.airs   re<eived. 

.\n  icspeiiioii  of  the  various  elements  enumerated  above  shows 
that  they  m;iy  be  (tivided  iisto  thri-e  divisions — uiachiiniy,  tubes 
and  (irebox.  as  follows: 

-Mat  hineiy    repaiis  : 

1.     (iciieial   repairs   to  machinery  with   tire  turning. 

li.     Light   repairs  to  inachiiH'ry   with   tire   turning. 

."{.     laglit    repairs   to  niachinery    without    tire   turning. 

Flue  rei»airs: 

1.     .Vll  reset. 

L'.      I'ait   reset. 

I'irebox  repairs: 

1.     One  sheet. 

11       Two  sheets. 

.'!.     Three  sheets. 

4.     Four  slieet.s. 

r».     Five  sheets. 

On  the  divisional  system,  in  place  of  spe«ifying  <ertain  com- 
bination.s  of  these  elemenis  and  assigning  a  number  to  each  com- 
bination, the  clas-s  of  machinerv  tubes  and  (irebox  re])airs  elVected 
are  mentioned  wparateiy.  .as.  for  iiistaiKf,  an  engine  having  a  geii- 
iTal  repair  to  machinery,  all  tubes  reset  and  two  (irebox  sluvts 
renewed  is  said  to  have  a  No.  1  ma(  hinery.  No.  1  tube  atid  No.  *_' 
liiebox  repair.  This  may  Ite  abbreviated  to  .M.  1.  T.  1.  F.  2.  or 
more  simply  to  l-l-li.  providing  zero  is  iiiidt>rstof)d  to  mean  no  re- 
pairs, and  the  class  of  repiii's  received  by  an  engine  within  the 
limits  of  delinition  included  in  the  list  of  elements  is  thus  c(m- 
ci.sely  and  « learly  determined.  It  is  evident  that  this  system  does 
not  attempt  any  closer  delinition  of  the  class  cd"  rejiairs  received 
tliaii  doe.s  ijie  numerical,  but  it  states  them  in  a  more  conveiiieiit 
way,  anil  also  enables  reports  to  be  more  <losety   arranged. 

The  heading  required  for  rei)orting  engines  receiving  repairs  at 
any  station  is  as  follows: 


EiiKJno 

NuillluT. 


i.onn 


Class    of     Ri;paii;s. 


M. 


F. 


OTIIKR    I:\K01tMAT10.V    AS    RKyriRKO. 


Machinery. 

Tubes. 

No.  of 

Firebox 

Sheets. 

3tber  inforaiation 
as  to  days  or 
under  repairs. 

Shop. 

12          3 
17         12        8 

1            2 
22         1. 

etc. 
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The   statement    of  engines   (timed   out  at   various   ])oin(s  during 
any  period  Ls  a.s  follows : 


It  will  Im>  noticed  that  the  report  of  engines  i-cneiving  repairs 
r|e(ines  (lie  work  done  to  each  engine,  while  the  statement  showing 
the  n^iiairs  made  at  each  shop  dos  not  connect  the  repairs  made 
to  each  engine,  but  simply  summarizes  the  amount  of  work  tunie<| 
out. 

This  sunimar,v  does,  however,  show  (lie  niimlM>r  of  general,  in- 
termediate .■ind  light  inaehineiy  repaiis  ea<-h  periixt.  the  iiumlter 
of  tubes  ri'.sei  or  part  set,  and  the  total  niiiiili<>r  of  tireJMtx  sIun-is 
applied,  and  thus  aflords  as  ilear  a  statement  of  .shop  oulpiti  as 
can  Ix'  obtained  without  going  into  gr»>ater  detail,  aiul  a!.so.  when 
totalled  for  all  shops  in  ;i  district,  enables  a  fairly  »lose  estimate 
to  l>o  niad«',  a.s  to  whether  the  re<4uired  amount  of  shop  work  on 
the  s.vstem   is  being  obtained. 

It  may  be  objected  to.  and  with  good  rea.son,  that  a  cl:i.ssification 
of  this  nature  <loes  not  deline  the  rejiairs  re<i'ived  with  sutllcieni 
acciiiacy  to  allow  of  fair  comparisons  to  l>e  drawn ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, one  engine  receiving  No.  1  machinery  repairs  may  r«H|iiire 
a  new  driving  axle,  a  new  pair  of  cylinders  and  frame  taken  down, 
while  another  receiving  the  same  class  of  repairs  may  not  n-quire 
any  of  those  especial  items,  or  that  a  (irel)ox  sheet  may  mean  a 
Hue  sheet  on  one  engine  and  a  side  sheet  on  another;  but  the  only 
answer  can  be  that  any  system  going  into  su<h  details  would  be- 
come so  complicated  sm  to  defeat  its  object,  and  that  su<h  iuforuia- 
tioii  must  be  obtained  from  the  work  reixtrt  and  not  from  tlie 
statement   of  shop   re])airs. 

'1  lie  latter  is  and  should  be  a  general  summary,  and  the  explana- 
ticui  of  the  amount  of  work  performed  can  safely  be  left  to  tlie 
man  whose  output  is  iu»t  fairly  allowed  for. 

One  imiM>rtant  point  to  coiLsider  is  the  allowance  that  should  be 
made  for  the  size  of  the  <'ngines  repairtnl.  a.s  it  is  ol»viously  true 
that  the  large  and  heavy  locomotives  now  being  use«l  cannot  lie 
either  repaired  or  maintained  for  the  .same  amoutit  as  smaller  en- 
gines. From  the  point  of  view  of  the  shop  alone  probably  the 
iiesl  comparative  unit  for  this  iiurposc  would  be  the  weight  of  tlie 
engine,  as  this  determines  the*  aiiiiKint  of  material  it  is  compased 
of,  and  is  consequently  a  measure  of  its  c<ist  and  also  of  the  cast 
of  the  labor  necessary  to  rejKiir  it.  There  are,  however,  many 
rea.sons  for  using  a  unit  for  repairs  which  is  al.so  to  he  iLsed  for 
general  jairposcs,  and  your  committee  feels  that,  while  not  strictly 
iiuludetl  in  this  subject,  refertnice  ma.v  l>e  nia<le  to  the  tra<tive 
power  mile  introductnl  by  Mr.  \.  A.  (iotidchild,  when  auditor  of 
statistics  on  the  Canadian  I'acilic  Uailway,  which  has  many  ad- 
vantageous features.  On  that  road  the  tractive  jwwer  is  expresse«l 
in  the  usual  way  as  a  percentage,  an  engine  shown  as  100  per  cent, 
having  a  drawbar  pull  of  20.000  ll>s.  calculate<l  at  So  per  cent,  of 
the  boiler  luvssure.  An  engine  having  a  tractive  power  of  .'{0,000 
lbs.  is  shown  six  making  ]..">  100  i)er  cent,  miles  for  each  mile  it 
runs,  an<l  the  cost  of  repairs  is  calculated  both  for  the  Io«»oiuotive 
mile  anil  the  ICH)  per  cent,  hx-omotive  mile.  This  unit  is  also 
u.sed  in  a  number  of  other  ways,  but  the  above  example  will  illus- 
tiiiie  its  priiuijile.  The  test  of  two  or  more  units  is  their  approx- 
imation to  the  truth,  and  in  comparing  thase  suggested  for  the 
<'omparison  of  locomotive  repairs,  the  miles,  the  engine  ton-mile 
and  the  tractive  power,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  the  ItMt  i>er  cent, 
mile,  the  mile  may  Ix*  (ir.st  eliminated,  since  with  engines  varying 
in  weight  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one  it  is  evidently  inaccurate. 
Considering  the  100  per  cent,  mile  as  against  the  engine  ton-mile, 
if  two  engines  weigh  the  same,  but  one  is  a  eoasolidation,  the 
other  a  ten-wheeler,  the  consoliilation  will  cost  more  to  repair.  On 
the  engine  ton-mile  bji-sis  the  allowance  would  \w  the  .same,  on  the 
100  i>er  cent,  mile  basis  the  consolidation  will  obtain  a  greater 
allowance,  which  will  to  a  certain  extent  compensate  for  it.s  greater 
cost  of  upkeep.  If,  agfin,  two  engines  of  equal  weight  are  com- 
l)ared.  fine  passenger  and  one  freight,  the  freight  engine  will  cost 
the  larger  sum  per  mile.  On  the  100  per  cent,  mile  l>asis  this  is 
]>artly  comjientwited  for  by  the  increased  tractive  power,  and  this 
unit  may  llierefore  be  .said  to  bt»  the  daser.  Your  committee  do«*s 
not  oon.sider  it  i.ecessary  to  deline  the  tractive  |>ower  which  con- 
stitutes KKI  per  cent.,  as  that  is  uninii>ortant,  provided  it  is  known 
and  allowed  for;  but  in  view  of  the  merits  of  the  tractive  jxiwer 
or  KM)  per  cent,  mile  as  a  unit,  it  would  recommend  that  the  same 
unit  be  used  in  allowing  for  the  output  of  a  shop,  liy  including 
this  factor  the  statement  of  engines  re<'eiving  repairs  at  any  point 
in  plat-e  of  showing  the  numlier  of  engines  actually  nveiving  No. 
1,  2  and  '.\  machinery  repairs,  etc..  would  show  the  equivalent  num- 
Iw^r  of  lOO  i)er  cent,  engines  rtneiving  such  repairs,  and  a  .'(O  |»er 
cent,  engine  lounting  as  0..'»  and  a  !."•<»  iR^r  cent,  engine  as  l..'*  ItiO 
[ler  cent,  engines  turned  out,  and  so  on.  ami  your  committee  then 
considei-s  that  the  output  of  the  various  shops  would  be  measured 
as  clo.sely  as  is  practicable  without  objectionable  complication. 

IjmOMOTIVE    lAnmiCATIOX. 

'  ^t?oniniitteo — K,  1>.  Bronner,  chairman;  U.  F.  Kilpatrick,  C. 
Kyle.   i:.   1).   Smith. 

This  subject  is  of  vital  importance  to  every  railroad  company, 
and,  as  the  infornuition  at  liand  does  not  warrant  us  to  draw 
definite  conclusions  in  all  eases,  tlie  report  should  be  considere<l 
as   a  preliminary   one. 

The  committee,  in  investigating  the  subject,  divide*]  the  work, 
.so  that  each  member  could  devote  his  time  to  one  phase  of  the 
subject.  Con.sequently  the  reiK>rt  represents  the  combined  effort 
of  the  committee. 
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A  PKOPKU  LLIJRICANT  FOR  IlKill   STF:AM   PUKS8UKE  AND  SUPFRIIEATEn 

STKAM. 

For  lucuuiotives  with  .steam  prcssurv  as  high  as  225  lbs.,  or 
tli<j.se  iiMiuK  suiwrln-ated  stt'Miii.  the  teiiiporaliii-c  of  which  in  as 
liigh  as  OUO  dej;.  F.,  the  onlinary  valve  oil  ha.'-t  been  found  by  ex- 
perience to  he  (|iiite  sjirisfactory.  Tlu-  pruhletu  i.s  to  deliver  tlie 
oil   iu  proper  i|uantities   to  the  place   where  nee«led. 

ECONOMY    IN    INTERNAL    LUHIUCATION. 

In  order  that  the  engine  i)arts  may  perform  their  work  properly 
and  without  undue  wear  or  heating,  lubrication  here  should  not 
be  stinte<l.  I  My  valves  and  cylin(lers  mean  rapid  wear  of  the 
surface.s  of  contact  in  the  steam  chest  and  cylinders,  besides  ox- 
ce.s.sive  trouble  with  the  valve  motion  part.s.  An  attempt  to  get 
even  at  the  minimum  of  oil  used  for  internal  lubrication  i.s  apt 
to  result  in  hot  «)r  slipped  reentries,  aiul  broken  eccentrics,  eccen- 
tric .straps,  links.  transiuis.sion  bars,  rockers,  valve  stems  and  con- 
nection pins,  in  a(hIition  to  the  trotible  ju.st  mentioned.  Aside 
from  increa.sed  machine  friction,  tlie  performance  of  the  enjjiue  is 
affected.  Hard  riuiniuK  valves  cause  a  derangement  in  steam  <lis- 
tribution  ;  an«l  worn  packin;;  in  valve  chamlKM-s,  cylinders,  or  at 
rotis,  causes  a   lo.ss  due  to  leakage. 

With  the  slide  valve  locomotives  there  i.s  not  so  much  danger 
of  these  troubles  becominjj  exces.sive.  because  the  jar  of  the  reverse 
lever  is  such  an  annoyance  to  the  engineer  that  he  at  once  exerts 
hi.s  energy  to  seeing  that  the  valves  are  properly   lubricated. 

With  piston  valve  locomotives  the  internal  lubrication  may  be 
much  below  that  re<niired  without  any  indication  fnuu  the  reverse 
lever.  Under  the.se  conditions  the  annoyance  comes  to  the  man 
responsible  for  maintaining  the  kKomotivcs,  and  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  may  have  l)eeii  oi)erating  for  a  long  time  iH'foro  iM'ing  dis- 
covered, or  indeed  may  be  lost  sight  of  altogether.  In  other  words, 
with  slide  valve  engines,  when  the  oil  allowance  is  just  sufficient 
or  only  a  little  in  excess  of  what  i.s  needed,  the  engineer  is  Uiore 
apt  to  keej)  the  valves  supplie<l  with  enough  oil  to  prevent  hard 
service  to  the  machine;  while,  with  the  piston  valve  engine.s  he  is 
not  so  able  to  tell  that  the  vaive.s  need  oil.  and  no  one  knows  that 
the  jiarts  have  been  running  to<»  dry  until  trouble  comes  through 
heated  bearings,  or  worn  and  broken   p.-iits. 

Summarizing:  For  internal  lubrication  seventy  miles  per  pint 
for  large  freight  locomotives  and  eighty  miles  i»er  pint  for  large 
passenger  locomotives,  would  seem  to  be  tlie  amount  needed  to 
lubricate  properly.  The  amoimt  to  each  chiss  de)»ending  upon  the 
si»eed  at  which  the  locomotive  is  running.  In  bad  water  districts 
the  oil  allowance  shouhl  1m*  increased  alK>ut   li.'>  jut  cent. 

ECONOMY    IN    EXTERNAL   I.UHlilCATION. 

The  use  of  grea.se  on  crank  pins  and  driving  axles  seems  to  offer 
the  best  solution  of  how  to  decrea.se  the  cast  of  external  lubrica- 
tion, and  at   the  same  time  .secure  the  belter  results. 

Information  gleaned  from  four  years'  experience  with  1103  loco- 
motives, fully  equipped  for  grease  lubrication  during  all  or  part  of 
that  time,  would  indicate  that  to  lubricate  pins  and  driving  axles 
with  grease  instea«l  of  oil  reduces  the  cost  of  external  lubrication. 
Along  with  the  redtiction  in  cost  there  has  l)een  a  decided  decrease 
in  engine  failures  due  to  hot  bearings.  Journals  lubri<-aled  with 
grease  are  less  apt  to  be  cut,  and  cut  journals  re«iuire  turning. 
Hence  grease  lubrication  increases  the  mileage  In'tween  turning  of 
axles  and  pins.  The  action  of  a  grea.^e  lubrication  system  applied 
to  driving  boxes  is  practically  automatic.  On  this  account  its 
action  is  independent  of  whim  or  neglect  of  the  engineer,  and  it 
applies  lubricant  at  the  time  it  is  needed  in  ai»i»roximately  the 
right  «|uantities.  Some  obje<-tion  has  been  raised  to  the  us4»  of 
grease  as  a  lubricant  on  account  of  increa.sed  machine  friction. 
Within  the  experience  of  your  committee  it  has  never  l)een  found 
necessary  to  reduce  the  tonnage  rating  of  a  hwomotive  on  account 
of  changing  from  oil  to  grease.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  the  rea- 
sonable conclusion  that  this  effect  is  slight,  and  in  view  of  the 
material  advantages  coming  from  the  use  of  grease,  newl  not  be 
ei>nsidered. 

As  a  general  resumS  of  thLs  pha.se  of  the  subject,  grease  as  a 
lubricant   on    lo<omotives  gives   results  about    as   follows: 

(at      Ueduces  engine  failures  due  to  heated  journals  and  yiins. 

(b)      Heduces  cost  of   lubrication. 

((•»  Redu<es  cost  of  lalM)r  incident  to  inspection,  cleaning  and 
renewals  of  lubrication  packing. 

(d)  He«lu«es  delays  incident   to  oiling. 

(e)  Hediices   cut   journals   incident   to  oil   lubrication. 

(f)  Possibly   produces  a   slight   increase   in   machine   friction. 
THE   CONSIDERATION    OK    STANDARD    KITTI  X«;S    KOR    Ll'BRICATORS. 

To  facilitate  the  use  of  different  lubricators  on  the  same  rail- 
road we  would  pro|tase  a  standard  as  to  relative  hx-ation  of  hold- 
ing arm  shouhler  and  oil  and  steam  connei-tion  joint  faces;  and  a 
■ystem  of  standard  fittings  and  joints  for  all  connections. 

LUHRICATORS  VS.  TUMPS. 
Data  collected  from  twelve  different  systems  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  pump  lubricators  of  whatever  descrii)tion  are  still  in 
a  state  of  imi»erfection.  and  that  cjuite  as  good  results  have  been 
obtained  by  using  the  ordinary  sight  fcvd  lubricator,  even  on  super- 
heated  locomotives. 

Superheated   Steam   on   American    IjOcomotives. 

individcai.  paper.  by  mr.  k.  j.  coi.e. 

The  theory  of  the  superheater  has  been  presented  by  ^fr.  II.  H. 
Vaughn n.  iii  his  pai)er  before  this  Association  last  year.  The 
general  subject  of  superheating,  as  applied  to  Icx-omotives,  was 
admirably  presente<l  by  Dr.  W.  F.  M.  (Jass  before  the  Franklin 
Institute  in  F'ebruary,  IJXVri,  and  published  in  the  September 
journal  of  that  body.  In  his  paper  on  "Superheated  Steam  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway."  presented  before  the  New  York 
Kailroad    Club   in    .\prjl,   1906,    Mr.    H.    11.    Vaughan    recorded    the 


results  of  service  experlent>e  with  a  very  large  number  of  super- 
heaters on  that  road.  No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  go  over 
the  ground  so  well  covered  by  others. 

At  the  present  time  it  can  be  asserted  confidently  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  superheater  to  American  locomotives  has  come  to 
stay.  A  sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  since  its  more  extended 
api)licatjon,  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
to  justify  this  assertion.  The  locomotives  so  ecjuipped  have  been 
distributed  over  a  sufficiently  wide  area  to  include,  generally, 
all  sorts  and  conditioas  of  service,  so  that  the  various  kinds  of 
fuel,  water,  local  conditions,  etc.,  necessary  to  consider  in  the 
successful  working  of  locomotives,  have  been  included  in  these 
trials. 

While  .some  discouraging  conditions,  such  as  the  accumulation  of 

iron  sl;ig  on  the  outside*  ends  of  the  superheater  tubes,  c-au-sed 
apparently  by  an  excess  of  iron  in  certain  grades  of  coal,  have 
been  met  with  in  two  or  three  instances,  yet  on  the  whole  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  from  various  railroads  confirms  the  statement 
that  superheating,  as  applied  to  locomotive  engines,  is  correct  in 
principle  and  theory.  The  economies  obtained  in  fuel  and  water 
are  con.siderablt,  and  superheating,  generally,  may  be  considered 
as  a  sulxstantial  improvement  in  the  operation  of  locomotives  under 
American  conditions. 

Following  the  i>ractice  abroad,  force  feed  lubrication  was  at 
lir.st  considered  iiec*es.sury,  and  the  principal  makes  of  these  lubri- 
cators, both  foreign  and  domestic,  were  used  in  order  to  determine 
which  kind  was  best  adapted  for  the  puri>ose.  Kxperience  has 
shown  that  the  usual  tyin?  of  sight  feed  lubricators,  with  in- 
dependent feeds  to  each  inlet  of  the  c.vlinders.  give  very  good  re- 
sults and  the  valves  and  cylinders,  on  a  number  of  superheater 
locomotive's  now  running  are  successfully  lubricated  in  this  man- 
ner. Two  lubricators  are  usually  employed,  with  three  feects  for 
each  cylin«ler.  two  of  the  feeds  going  to  the  ends  of  the  piston 
valves  and   one   to  the  center  ancl   top  of  the  cylinder  barrel. 

The  temperature  of  saturated  steam  at  200  ll)s.  pressure  is 
387  deg..  and  with  l.'iO  deg.  of  superheat,  the  temperature  of  the 
steam  will  Ik*  .^i.S7  deg.  It  woulil  ai)pear  that  this  is  somewhat 
higher  than  the  flashing  point  of  the  valve  oil  in  n>gu!ar  u.se 
and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  this  is  vaiK)rized  before  the 
valves  and  metal  surfaces  are  properly  lubricated.  This  is  offered 
as  a  iM».ssible  explanation  of  the  slight  increase  in  oil  consump- 
tion in  lubricating  valves  and  cylinders  of  locomotives  ecpiipped 
with  superheaters. 

The  circulation  of  .steam  in  the  type  of  superheater  which  the 
•Vmerican  Ixwomotive  Company  first  developed  was  produced  by 
an  internal  circulating  tube,  commonly  known  .is  a  Field  lube. 
The  iKjiler  or  fire  tuln's  were  .'{  ins.  O.  D.,  the  stiperheating  tubes 
1-H  ins.  (>.  I>.  and  the  circulating  tubes  1  I-IO  ins.  O.  1>.  This 
style  of  sui»erheater  was  the  first  one  ap])lied  by  the  American 
Jjocomotive  ComiKiny  to  a  New  York  Central  Atlantic-  type  en- 
gine in  .lune,  1".M>4.  and  is  illustrated  in  the  American  E.NCiiNEKR 
of  September,  1!M>4,  page  .TiS.  This  superheater  is  still  in  servic-e. 
and  the  locomotive  to  which  it  is  ajiplied  is  running  fa.st  exitr»>ss 
trains  between  Albany  and  New  Y'ork. 

.V  similar  arrangenient  with  the  same  size  tubes  was  .soon  after 
applied  to  some  Canadian  Pacific  consolidation  locomotives.  For 
a  few  sul)sec|uent  applications  the  fire  or  boiler  tubes  were  in- 
creased to  ."'.'/j  Ins.,  with  a  view  of  raising  the  temperature  by 
increasing  the  area  of  the  flow  of  the  gases. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  later  forms  of  sup«»rheater  applic-d 
by  the  .Vmerican  I»comotive  Company  have  lM>en  of  the  return 
bend  system,  with  boiler  or  fire  tubes  .')  inches  ().  I).,  and  four 
superheating  tubes  I'iins.  ().  I).,  l."»-l<5  in.  I.  !»..  united  in  |)airs 
at  the  firebox  end  with  return  l)ends.  A  much  larger  number  of 
locomotives  have  l)ec>n  ec|uipped  with  this  later  arrangement  than 
with  the  original  circulating  tubes,  and  .some  sixty  efiuip|)ed  in 
this  manner  are  now  in  succe.ssful  service.  An  average  suj>er- 
hejit  temperattire  of  VM>  deg.  has  been  usually  obtained  bv  this 
arrangement  in  passenger  service.  The  temperature  was  taken 
at  the  steam  chest  by  means  of  accurate  instruments,  and  for  this 
I)urp(jse  high-grade  thermometers  with  the  bulbs  immersed  in 
tubc>s   containing   heavy  oil   were  u.sed. 

With  this  degree  of  temperature  substantial  economies  in  fuel 
and  water  have  been  obtained.  A  later  development  of  this  style 
of  su|»erlieater  is  shown  in  Fig.  J,  in  which  the  joints  betwc^en 
the  vertical  headers  and  tee  pipe  are  made  by  means  of  cast-iron 
ball-joint  rings,  each  header  having  indeitend'eiit  Itolting,  so  that 
it  in:iy  be  put  in  place  or  removed  without  interfering  in  any  way 
with  the  others.  One  advantage  of  this  design  is  that  iii  case 
any  of  the  large  boiler  tubes  rec|uire  resetting  at  the  front  end. 
or  renewing,  it  can  l»e  readily  done  by  the  removal  of  one  sec- 
tion without  interfering  with  the  rest  of  the  apparatus.  The  in- 
dependent or  section.il  verlic-al  headers  are  especiallv  designed 
with  this  end  in  view.  The  tubes  at  the  firel>ox  end  an"'  ccmnected 
together  by  return  bends,  funnel  shaped,  presenting  the  least  pos- 
sible obstruction  fcu"  the  accumulation  of  slag  or  cimlers.  For  the 
leady  removal  of  any  foreign  siilistance.  it  can  be  easily  .seen  that 
a  fine  auger  or  cleaning  rod  may  Iw  used  and  the  flues  freed 
from  acc-umulations  to  better  advantage  with  this  form  than  with 
an  ordinary  return  bend.  The  design  of  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
The  joints  of  the  superheater  pi|)es  with  vertical  headers  are  macii^ 
by  tbe  simple  method  of  expanding  by  means  of  a  roller  in  .i 
sitnilar  manner  to  ordinary  Imiler  tubes,  the  roller  for  this  luir- 
pose  being  in.serted  in  the  hole  in  the  front  of  the  header,  which 
is  afterward  closed   with  a   screw  plug  with  .scpiare  end. 

TestINC  ApPARATIS.— For  the  development  of  the  latest  de- 
sign, a  testing  apparatus  was  constructed  so  tliat  the  effic-iency 
of  vnrious  forms  of  superheatinn  tubes  could  l»e  di-iiumst rated 
Rriefly  it  consists  of  a  12-inch  wrought-irou  pine  20  ft.  11  ins. 
Icuig.  closed  at  the  ends  with  fianges  and  heads.  In  the  center 
of  these  heads  a  single  .%-inch  O.  D.  pipe  is  expanded  to  repri>sent 
one  complete  unit  of  the  apparatus,  as  ap|>lied  to  a  loc-oniotive 
.VI  cui»>  end  it  is  provided  with  a  sheet-iron  box  to  rejirc-cnt  the 
smoke-box  of  a  locomotive,  ancl  to  contain  the  saturated  and 
suiH'rheated  steam  headers.     The  12-inch  tube  was  filled  with  hot 
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water  under  pressure  connected  to  a  stationarj*  Iwiler.  At  the 
other  end  a  small  oil  burner,  similar  to  those  used  in  shop  fur- 
naces, was  u>:ed.  A  tank  mounted  on  a  platform  .scale,  containing 
oil,  was  connected  by  means  of  rubber  hose  and  provided  with  air 
pressure  for  atomizing  the  oil.  Thermometei-s  were  in.serted  at 
different  points  to  measure  the  temperature.  The  saturated  steam 
was  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  and  arranged  to  enter  and 
discharge  through  diaphragms  of  uniform  dimensions.  A  calori- 
meter was  used  for  determining  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
steam  and  the  test  generally  conducted  so  as  to  eliminate,  as 
far   as   possible,   all   errors. 


pany  with  a  similar  form  of  .superheater,  but  .some  improvements 
have  since  been  made  in  the  joints  and  bolting.  The.se  are  work- 
ing well  and  showing  economies  at  least  equal  to  t-ompounds. 

Absolute  i)orfection  of  detail  is  too  much  to  exiHK-t  in  so  short 
a  time  in  the  application  of  so  radical  a  principle.  Since  the 
theory  of  a  superheater  wais  presented  before  this  A.s.sotiation  last 
year,  facts  from  experience  have  become  available  which  tend  to 
confirm  the  opinion  that  future  locomotive  development  is  to  in- 
clude this  principle. 

This  opportunity  to  comment  upon  the  very  satisfactory  atti- 
tude of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  toward  sujierheating  must 
not  be  allowed  to  pass.  At  the  present  time  railroads  owe  much  to 
Mr.  Vaughan  for  hLs  courageous  adoption  of  superheating  on  so 
large  a  scale,  becau.se  it  is  only  through  large  scale  exi»erimeufs 
that  the  information  so  greatly  needed  in  matters  of  this  kind 
can   be  secured. 
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The  amount  of  superheat  obtained  was  measured  by  high-grade 
thermometers,  with  bulbs  immei-sed  in  heavy  oil,  and  the  etficiency 
of  the  different  systems  determined  by  the  number  of  H,  T.  Us. 
absorbed  by  the  superheated  steam.  The  original  Schenectady 
superheater  with  the  tiow  of  saturated  steam  through  the  cir- 
culating tube  and  the  superheated  steam  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  flue  gases,  gave  a  figure  of  159  to  the  ba.sis  of  100  for  th.' 
results  attained  by  the  design  shown  in  the  illustrations.  With 
the  direction  of  the  flow  reversed,  the  figure  obtained  was  70, 
which  would  appear  to  indicate  that  a  substantial  gain  is  effected 
l'<y  causing  the  saturated  steam  to  flow  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
the  flue  gases. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  certain  favorable  conditions,  in  which 
the  fuel  causes  no  clogging  up  of  the  tubes,  the  original  arrange- 
ment with  3-in.  fire  tubes  has  given  very  favorable  results,  an 
average  temperature  of  between  105  deg.  and  110  deg.  at  thi- 
steam  chest  being  obtained,  and  the  maximum  temperature  at 
times  25  deg.  or  JiO  deg.  in  excess.  In  a  test  extending  over  many 
trips,  carefully  made  to  eliminate  as  many  errors  as  po&sible.  a 
fuel  saving  of  17  to  10  i)er  cent,  was  effected. 

A  Prairie  type  passenger  engine  equipped  with  the  later  form 
of  return  bend  superheater  has  been  running  on  the  L  S.  &  M.  S. 
Hy.  in  passenger  service  for  several  months,  and  while  no  accu- 
rate testH  have  been  made,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  men  in  clos.> 
touch  with  this  engiqe  that  there  is  a  saving  in  fuel  and  water 
of  at  least  l."»  per  cent.,  and  a  substantial  improvement  in  the 
running  and  operation  of  this  engine.  It  is  considered  a  very 
lively  and  fast  engine,  and  is  able  to  handle  the  heavy  passenger 
trains  with  apparently  greater  ease  than  similar  engines  not  so 
<?(juipped. 

On  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  fifty-five  ten-wheel  freight 
engines   have   been    equipped    by    the    American    Locomotive   Com- 


At  the  present  time  superheaters  are  in  service  upon  or  beinj 
built  for  the  following  railroads : 

Canadian    Pacific     ]S<» 

Chicago  &   North-Western   2 

Chicago.    Rock    Island  &   Pacific « 

Lake   Shore   &   Michigan   Southern 2 

Delaware.    Lackawanna    &    Western 1 

Chicago,  St.  Paul.   Minneapoli.>:  &  Omaha jI 

Michigan    Central 1 

Boston  &  Maine    ;•. 1 

Northern     Pacific 3 
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and   while  some   reports   are   better   than   others,    the   resultant   of 
all   the  trials  justifies  the  statement   that    railroads   are  perfectly 
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safe  in  taking  into  considonUioii  this  foature  for  new  power  nnd 
for  renewals  of  old  power. 

In  connection  with  superheaiiii;;  it  Ls  possible  to  redu<v  boiler 
pressure  without  loss  of  power  aiul  in  further  experienee  this  may 
become  an  important  factor.  'I'hus  far  superheaters  have  l>een 
applied  to  existing  designs  and  the  ap])lication  has,  in  general, 
Ix'en  an  adaptation  of  suiwrheating.  hut  tlie  time  has  come  for 
a  consideration  of  designs  prepanti  esjiccially  for  superheating. 
This  may  or  may  not  result  in  a  reduction  of  boiler  pressures, 
hut  the  possibility  of  reducing  pressures  he«-omes  important  in  the 
application  of  su|M'rheati'rs  to  old  hx-omotives.  the  boilers  of  which 
are  weakened  by  age  and  unequal  to  the  task  of  maintaining  high 
jtressures.  For  e.\am|»le — by  eciuipping  an  old  locomotive.  <u'ig- 
inally  over-cylindered.  with  a  suin-rheater.  tlu>  boiler  jue.ssure  may 
l»e  redu<<Hl  to  a  reasonable  exieui  without  .sacriticing  jtower.  thus 
adding  souu?  j'ears  t(»  the  elTtHtive  life  of  h»<()motives,  i»rovid<'<l  the 
cylinders  and  rimning  gear  are  in  condition  to  warrant  the  ex- 
I>enditure.  This  phase  of  siiperliealing  h.is  not  received  ihe  atten- 
tion wiiich  its  important  merit   dcKcrves. 

The  attenticm  of  the  writer  was  recently  called  to  an  operaliiig 
advantage  offered  by  the  superheater  which,  periuips.  has  not 
been  fully  appreciated.  In  the  case  referred  to  it  is  found  pc».- 
sible  fc»r  thc>  superhealer  locomotive  on  a  long  i>assnger  run  to 
pass  one  of  the  customary  coaling  and  watering  stations  without 
stopping.  On  this  p.irticular  road  the  single  application  of  super- 
heating makes  it  exceedingly  i>opular  with  operating  and  mechani- 
cal otHciaLs.  If  trains  hauled  by  superheater  locoiuotives  are 
not  increased  in  weight  it  may  become  i)ossible  to  effec-t  a  ma- 
terial saving  in  certain  hx-alities  from  the  economy  thereby  ob- 
tained. 

Whether  or  not  present  types  of  superheaters  prevail  is  not 
im|H>rtant  in  the  present  discu.ssicm.  It  is  important  for  the 
principle  of  superheating  to  receive  attention  i)articularly  from 
thofie  who  are  now  facing  or  are  soon  to  face  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasetl  capacity  of  locomotives  with  increasing  weight  and  other 
limitations.  From  the  standpoint  of  capacity  the  superheater 
seems  to  have  come  oitjiortunely,  because  while  it  may  be  jio-ssible 
to  increa.se  the  weight  of  both  pas.senger  and  freight  locomotives, 
it  is  dt>sirable  to  h;ive  recourse  to  .sc»me  other  means  for  inc-reas- 
ing  capacity.  .\s  th<>  (-(uiniry  builiU^  u]>  into  larg<-r  communities, 
trallic-  re«|uir«Mneuts  are  .sure  to  increase,  and  anytliing  which  tends 
toward  an  inc-rease  of  loc-oniotixe  c-apac-ity  sliould  be?  cNii-nestly 
welcomed.  FrcMU  the  st.indpoint  of  augmented  cajiacity,  super- 
healing  is  (»f  great  interest  to  Americ.iu  railroad  men  at  the  jues- 
eni    time. 

The  first  successful  superheater  .ipplied  on  this  continent  was 
in  1SJK>.  At  the  present  tiuu'  lH>r»  locomotives  aie  equipped,  or 
being  ecpiipped,  with  this  device.  Tluil  superheating  has  m.ide 
such  i>rogress  in  .so  short  a  tinte  is,  of  itself,  remarkable,  and 
il  is  f:iir  to  exj)ect  it.s  sittisfactory  development  from  jiresenr 
«  xiM'rienc-e. 

Kl.KCTKU'ITY    ON     STK.\M    K.\II.1MUI).S. 

roinmittee.— C.  A  Selev,  Chainnan  ;  W.  K.  M'Keen.  Jr..  L.  K. 
Pomeroy,  ( '.   F.    Street.  F.   .7.  Cole. 

The  instructions  of  your  Committee  on  Electricity  on  Steam 
Itailro.ids  rejid  :is  follows:  The  committee  to  consider  and  luesent 
to  the  Asso<iatic»n  the  relative  .idvanlages  of  the  diltereiit  systems 
of  electric  traction  now  in  use  as  .•ii)plied  to  interurban  and  subur- 
ban lines;  al.so,  as  far  iis  i)c).ssible  the  relative  c-ost  of  o|H'rating 
such  lines  by  elc>ctricity  and  steam.  The  committee  are  also 
instructed  to  imlude  in  its  investigations  the  different  systems 
of  gasoline,  ga.-^oline-elec-tric:  and  sieam  motor  cjirs. 

It  is  perfectly  ai)parent  that  the  density  of  tratlic  is  the  ruling 
f.utor  as  to  whether  the  steam  or  the  electric  road  will  prove  Ihe 
more  |>rohtablc>. 

It  is  cpiile  well  known  on  old  c>stablished  lines  what  the  ji.is- 
senger  returns  will  be  with  fairly  steady  business  conditions, 
provided  tliere  is  lU)  change  in  the  tr.iin  accouunodations.  but  iT 
there  is  an  incr»»i»se  in  train  .service  it  is  almost  sure  to  build  uji 
an  induced  traflic.  the  anu>uiit  of  which  is  ditlicult  to  eslim.ite. 
I'nle.ss.  therefore,  there  is  a  reasonable  basis  of  exiwctation  for 
such  trallic-.  the  sfe.-im  railw;ry  th.it  can  fully  c-are  for  its  own  is 
not  in  need  of  a  new  system,  and  the  expc^liency  is  doubtful. 

It  is  believefl.  therefore,  that  where  tliere  is  a  suflieieiit  deiisilx  of 
tratlic-  it  will  pay  steam  r.iilroads  to  handle  their  local  subuibrin  and 
inlerurhtin  travel  electrically,  giving  fretiuent  trains  and  frei|uent 
slojis.  ecpialing  the  convenience  and  accessibility  of  trolley  liuis, 
for  which  the  public  does  not  have  to  stop  to  consult  time  tables. 
buy  ticket)j  and  go  to  inconvenient  points  to  get  on  trains.  Trathe 
of  this  kind  should  Innc  iis  sei»jiriite  tracks,  as  it  would  get  in  the 
way  of  fast  through  trains  and  itself  would  be  impended  by  slow 
fi-eight   trains   using  tbe  same   tracks. 

It  would  l>e  )>cks.sible  to  make  a  c-ond»ination  service  in  some 
territories,  rnnning  slow  freight  though  at  certain  hours  when 
tnivel  was  light,  or  if  the  character  of  the  freight  would  permit. 
t<»  have  special  se|iarate  freight  units  which  could  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  jiassenger  tr:iiGc.  As  before  slated,  the  [rirliiular 
chms  of  service  and  the  sy.-tem  to  be  used  must  be  chosen  with 
sjM^cial  reference  to  the  situation,  and  those  vary  .so  that  no  general 
rule   or    information    will   .apply. 

It  is  (uir  iM'lief,  however.  th:it  few  situations  will  figure  out 
prolitably  with  the  combination  service,  and  that  if  elect riticat ion 
is  warranted  fc»r  jtassenizer  traffic-,  that  a  complete  ch:inge  will  be 
desirable,  exc-ei)t  i)ossibly  where  there  is  through  travel  involved 
also. 

RKLATIVE    .\DVANT.Vf:K«    OK    niFKFRKNT    .SYSTKMS    OF    ELECTRIC 
TRACTION'    N'OW    IX    ISK. 

liy  far  the  greater  jxM-tion  of  present  car  equipments  are  for  the 
tise  of  direct  c-urrent.  luit  of  late  alternating  current  has  entered 
the  (ield  and  there  are  some  very  interesting  single-i)hase  opera- 
tions, llie  motors  eniploycnl  Ixdng  ca|)ab!e  of  running  on  either 
direct  or  alternating  current,  and  by  having  suitable  transformers 


on  the  cars,  liigh  line  voltage  may  be  carried,  thus  reducing  the 
ccxst  of  distribution. 

Long  distance  distribution  is  best  accomplished  by  alternating 
current  of  high  voltage,  and  if  direct-current  motor  equi|)inent« 
are  u.sed  the  c-uri-ent  is  transforn.ed  at  substations  at  suitable 
intervals  and  generally  not  over  ten  miles  apart.  These 
stations  are  ec|ui|>i)ed  with  transtormers  for  stepping  down  the 
voltage,  and  with  rol.-iry  c-onvertors  for  c-hanging  the  current  to 
direct   at  suitable  voltage  for  the  line. 

Sid)stations  on  lines  employing  single-jthjuse  nuichinery  have 
only  the  transforniers.  no  rotarii-s  being  recpiired,  and  this  jilso 
cuts  off  cost  of  attendance  exc-ept  occasional   inspection. 

The  .siugle-pliase  operation  is  c-ronomical  on  acc-oiuit  of  high 
voltage  wsvil  on  the  line  and  cheapens  very  uuich  the  cost  of  dis- 
Irdailion  from  the  substations,  there  luung  no  difference  between 
the  power  statical  and  substations.  The  car  cMiuipments,  how- 
ever, are  more  expensive  th.-ui  dirc^<-t-c-urr<Mil  ai>paratus,  so  that, 
jisscuiiiug  both  to  be  of  ecpuil  eftit-iency.  the  number  of  e<pii)>ments 
.•lud  apparatus  recpiired  nuist  be  c-onsiderc^d.  and  th»>ir  extra  cost 
weighed  as  against  tin'  low  cixst  of  direct -current  nuichinery  and 
more?   exiH'iisive   dLstribution    to   the   line. 

GASOLINE.    t;A.SOI,lNE-Kl.E(TKIC    AND    STEAM    MOTOR    CARS. 

Some  time  i)rior  to  the  development  of  electric  interurban  rail- 
ways the  steam  motor  car  or  duiinuy.  in  many  cases  hauling  a 
trailer,  was  used  to  a  nicxU-rate  extent,  but  at  the  present  time 
few  of  these  remain.  In  respon.se  to  a  demand  from  railroad 
managers  for  a  motor  car  to  ojierate  on  branch  lines  and  special 
situations  there  has  been  rec-ently  a  development  of  motor  cars 
employing  gasoline  in  an  internal  c-cunbustion  engine,  this  engine 
either  directly  driving  the  car  cjr  driving  a  dyn.imo  to  generate 
current  to  In?  used  for  driving  motors  in  the  trucks.  Some  build- 
ers interjHKse  batteries  between  generator  and  motors  to  store 
the  current  when  it  is  not  all  needed  for  propnl.sion,  and  to  a.ssist 
in  starting  on  grades  when  the  generator  capacity  may  be  insufli- 
cient.  There  is  very  great  flexibility  and  convenience  in  this 
combination,  but  it  is  attaincMl  at  very  considerable  exin-nse  and 
complication,  and  rcH]uires  unusu.-illy  skilled  attendance  not  com- 
monly available'   in    i-aili-oad    service. 

The  examples  of  the  ga.soline  engine,  electric  generator,  batter.v 
and  motor  tyi>es  are  the  cars  of  tlie  St.  .loseph  N'alle.v  Tt:;ictioii 
Ccuupany's  line,  built  by  F.  M.  Ilicks.  and  the  Strang  car  (Amf.k- 
cAN  K.NCii.NK.KK.  March.'  I'.MMi.  page  1(i:;».  that  lately  made  a  stick- 
ful run  from  New  York  to  Kansas  City.  The  gasoline  engine  on 
these  types  is  set  to  run  at  a  constant  speed,  and  this  characteris- 
tic- is  e.s.sential  for  the  best  economy  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine.  The  size  of  Ihe  engine  u.sed  may  b<«  proportioned  to  the 
average  power  required  for  normal  operation,  and  the  speed 
v.-iriation  and  excess  of  |)ower  above  normal  rec|uirements  ma.y  1)0 
siii»j)lied  by  Ihe  battery  equiiauent.  which  also  c-<>nies  into  pla.y  for 
lighting  and  short  movements  and  would  also  be  available  to  bring 
the  c-ar  in  in  c-ase  of  a  breakdown  of  tbe  engine  or  generator. 

The  gascdine-electric  tvpe  not  emploving  batteries  is  illustraten 
by  the  I >.  &  II.  car.  (Amkiucan  K.\(;INEKU.  March.  lOtXl.  i»age  RS) 
recently  built  b.v  the  (Jeneral  Flec-tric  Comj)any.  The  generator  on 
this  type  of  nir  has  tc»  Ih'  eepial  to  the  maximum  reciiiirements. 
in  order  to  vary  tin'  current  for  the  c:>n(litions  to  be  met.  the 
field  e.vc-itation  i.-  handled  by  a  separ.ite  exciter,  chain-driven  from 
the  main  generator.  The  contrcdler  is  .<-eiui-antomatic  and  can  be 
set  for  any  i)redetermined  maximum  acceleration,  and  the  si>eed 
cd"  the  car  is  governed  by  varying  the  field  strength  of  the  gener- 
ator. 1'he  siHM^d  of  the  engine  lemains  constant  after  acceleration. 
This  application  is  very  ingenious  and  effective,  and  we  under- 
sl.ind  iliat  the  car  has  been  put  into  regular  service  between 
Selieiieetady  )ind  Saratoga. 

The  Fnicm  I'acific  motorcar  (.Vmerm'AX  Engineer.  May.  1fM"«*>. 
page  1S7)  representing  the  direct  mechanical  drive  application 
of  ga.soline  f)ower.  is  driven  by  a  six-cylinder  reversible  ga.soline 
engine,  with  crank  .shaft  at  right  angles  to  tln'  length  of  car;  a 
sprocket  mounted  on  same,  driving  a  special  chain,  transmits  the 
jMiwer  direct  to  the  driving  axle  through  a  second  sprcK-ket  at- 
t.ic-hc  cl  to  the  axle.  The  chain  easily  .-hows  a  transmission  of 
power  with  an  eHic-iency  of  ninety-.sevcMt  per  cent.,  which  clearly 
demon.- 1 rates  that  this  method  of  transmission  is  very  close  to  the 
maximum  etficienc-.v  possible. 

For  the  inifi:il  start  of  car.  or  putting  it  in  motion,  a  reducing 
gear  is  used,  and.  until  the  car  attains  a  s|M>ed  of  six  or  seve'i 
miles  per  hour  the  cHonomy  of  this  tratismission  is  somewhat  re- 
duced; but.  as  the  u.-e  of  the  gear  is  onl.v  temporar.v  and  lasts 
only  a   few  seconds,  il  can  almost  be  left   out  of  c-onsider.-iticm. 

The  roof  of  the  I'nion  F.-ic-ilic-  motor  c-;n-s  is  24  inc-bes  lower 
tliHn  the  standard  height  of  coach  roof.  The  car  being  built  of 
steel,  with  pointed  end  and  smooth  exterior  sui-fae-e.  the  wind 
resistance  is  materially  reebic^eel,  enabling  1(X»  horse-power  gas  i- 
liiu'  engine  to  drive  car  at  the  rate  of  sixty-five  fo  sevenlly  mile- 
an    hour. 

Till'  c;ir  fi.-tming  is  a  condiination  of  steel  shapes  ami  brac-e;. 
the  whole  tied  together  by  steel  jilates.  making  a  unit  structure', 
each  part  supporting  the  ailjae-ent  ones  ami  bearing  its  projM)rtion 
of  the'  biirilen  impose'd  uiton  it.  These  cars  weigh,  motor  and 
all.  twenty-six  tons,  which  of  cour.se  is  a  very  material  factor  in  the 
high  s|>eed  attained  by  cars  in  service,  and  affords  considerable 
economy  in  c-onii»ari.son  with  the  heavier  steam  motor  cars,  some 
of  which  weigh  seventv-live  Ions  and  over,  wilb  the  same  .seating 
capacity,  ^lotor  car  No  7  has  seating  capacity  for  .seventy-five 
])i»ople.   .-ind  ha.-,  in   actual   service,  carried  ninet.v-five. 

One  of  the  most  imi»ortaut  features  in  the  develojunent  of  the 
.-tev'l  motor  car  is  the  reduction  in  height  of  car  and  consequent 
reduction  in  weight  and  decreased  winrl  resistance,  a  result  of 
which  is  the  s.vstem  of  ventilation — taking  fresh  air  from  the 
front  of  ciir.  delivering  it  at  floor  level  and  by  suction,  drawing 
the  foul  air  out  of  the  roof. 

Motor  car  No.  7  is  ecpiippc^d  with  metal  round  sash  windows-  -a 
window  imjM^rvious  to  cold  air.  dust  or  water:  in  fact,  is  tight  as 
a  i>ort-hole  on  an  ocean-going  ves.sel.  Tliese  windows''  have 
demonstrated    them.selves    to   be   a    great    luxury    to    the    traveler. 
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The  enclosed  inside  stops,  with  side  door  eutrance,  have  also 
pnivon  very  i)oi>iilar  with  the  traveling  public,  'lliis  side  door 
entrance  is  permissible  with  steel  ear  coustrtuetion  without  weakcn- 
injT  same,  the  side  sill  being  depressed  and  divided,  a  i>urtion 
being  tarried  over  the  door  and  the  other  portion  under,  all  being 
tied  rigidly  in  eombmatiou  with  the  plate  and  steel  sheathing  of 
the  car;  forming  a  structure  of  such  strength  as  to  eliminate  the 
usual  weakness  caused  by  a  side  aperture  the  size  of  door-opening 
in  these  cars. 

The  first  c-ars — 55  feet  in  length,  seating  capacity  seventy-Kve 
and  with  an  engine  of  100  horsc-i>ower — are  particularly  adaptol 
for  branch  line  service,  where  the  traffic  is  insufficient  to  supi»i»rt 
a  steam  service  or  anything  like  electric  servicf. 

Interest  in  the  steam  car  is  also  l)eing  revived,  as,  for  examjile. 
the  (^Janz  cars  imported  from  Hudapest  ljy  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Kys. ;  also  the  Krie  11.  K.  and  the  O.  V.  li.  K.  are  experimenting 
witU  a  steam  car  equipiK'd  with  a  Scotch  lUiirine  tyiie  of  boil«'r. 
using  a  superheater  and  oil  fuel.  It  is  twlieved  that  some  one 
may  und«'rtake  to  make  a  so-called  tlusli  boiler  that  will  Ik?  appli- 
cable to  this  service. 

SEKVICE    ANU    UTILITY   OF    MOTOR    t'AKS. 

It  is  recognized  tliat  the  so-called  motor  car.  one  carrying  its 
own  motive  imwer  plant,  whether  gasoline,  ga.soline-electric  or 
steam,  occuiues  a  distinct  field  of  usefulness.  Many  branch  lines, 
iiow  existing,  where  travel  is  light,  and  on  new  extensions  into 
unsettled  country  where  the  business  will  not  return  a  pi'otit  on 
steam  train  service,  would  have  to  be  run  at  a  loss  un'il  a 
sulK<ient  business  was  induced  or  built  uj)  by  the  travel  facilities 
afforded.  These  situations  are  the  distinct  field  of  the  motor 
i-ar,  wliicli  can  l>e  oi)erated  for  less  per  car-mile  than  by  regular 
steam  train  or  electric  methods  tmtil  the  volume  of  business  will 
warrant  the  regular  transimrtatitm  methods. 

The  use  of  motor  cars  on  the  Union  I'acilic  in  picking  up  pa.s- 
seugers  on  branch  lines  and  in  delivering  pa.ssongers  at  c<»nno<ting 
points  for  through  trains  is  exceedingly  lucrative.  The  matter 
of  giving  the  branch  line  patroiLs  of  any  steam  i-oad  increased 
service,  with  more  fretpient  triiis  i>er  diem,  is  very  nuuh  appre- 
ciated b.v  the  local  community,  and  their  good  will  is  beneficial. 

On  the  hypothesis  of  the  same  d<'nsity  of  traffic,  with  the  same 
cla.s.s  of  service  as  would  be  encountered  on  one  of  the  ordinary 
branch  lines  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Mi.s.souri  Kiver.  the 
cost  [KM-  mile  for  l(Kal  train  service,  e«iuiimient  consisting  of  two 
cars  and  a  locomotive,  would  be  al>out  24  ci>nts,  including  r(>i»airs, 
fuel,  oil,  laimr,  cleaning,  etc. ;  this  for  passenger,  as  well  as  bag- 
gage,  mail  and  express  service. 

l':ieejric  service  e<iuipment.  consisting  of  one  car  and  trailer, 
liiriiring  tliat  the  density  of  traffi<-  is  sufficiently  re;vular  to  sup- 
port .same  seven  days  in  a  week,  is  estimated  at  al)ont  IS  cents 
a  mile. 

The  gji.soline  service  (mechanical-drive  only  considered!,  con- 
sisting of  one  car  and  trailer,  with  baggage'  mail  and  ex|»re.ss 
.service,  would  cost  15  cents  i»er  mile.  Tiie  latter,  of  <our.se.  would 
be  inde|M'ndent  of  whether  service  was  six  days  or  seven  days  per 
week,  the  cost  simply  depeiiding  upon  the  service   reuderuil. ' 

Engine  IIoise  Hunninu   Kepair  Work  on   Ixkomotives. 

Committee — II.  T.  Bentley,  chairman;  T.  Malier,  F.  T.  llynd- 
man. 

The  subject  assigned  your  connnittee  to  report  on  is  rather  in- 
definite in  .so  far  as  the  latter  part  is  concerned,  for  we  are  asked, 
"with  what  machine  tools  and  liand  tools  sliould  a  roundhou.se  1k> 
e<iuipped  to  get  the  best  resultsV"  If  we  had  lie^-n  told  the  size  of 
the  roundhouse,  or  the  ninuber  of  engines  Iioused  in  a  given  time, 
we  would  have  had  something  to  w<u-k  on;  but  as  this  information 
i.s  huking.  will  fiase  our  report  on  the  a.ssum|ition  that  it  is  a 
fifty-stall  hou.se.  and  that  (me  liundred  and  fifty  engines  have  to  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

In  the  first  i>lace.  we  are  asked.  "What  Ls  the  best  i>ra<'tice  for 
doing  this  work  (running  repairs  on  locomotives),  handling  re- 
IKjrts.  etc..  made  by  foremen,  engineers,  road  foremen  an<l  in- 
spectors."' and  would  .say  that  a  system  as  outlined  below  will 
give  the  maximum  results  with  the  minimum  delay  and  exiK>n.se. 
It  is  ver.v  necessar.v  to  know  what  work  has  to  l)e  done  on  an 
engine  before  it  arrives  in  roundhouse,  so  that,  if  f<jr  the  drop  pit. 
it  can  Ih'  run  there  without  delay,  or.  if  any  heavy  repair  wt>rk  is 
neces.sjir.v.  it  can  be  run  into  a  stall  convenient  tti  machine  shop, 
which  will  save  time  of  machinists. 

A  s.vsteni'  of  engineers'  work  reports  and  engineers  educated  to 
report  their  work  fully  and  intelligently;  these  slips  .shoidd  1h' 
deposited  in  a  box  or  other  receptacle,  hn-ated  t^ntrall.v.  and 
preferably  clo.se  to  the  foreman's  offic*'.  so  that  the  man  in  charge 
of  handling  them,  and  distributing  the  work,  can  do  so  and  keep 
in  touch  with  the  foreman. 

A  system  of  writing  out  the  work  on  .separate  slips  and  giving 
it  to  llie  proper  man.  who  signs  .same  and  returns  it  to  the  gang 
f<u-eman  when  work  is  dime,  has  many  advocates,  and  enaldes  a 
close  cluH-k  to  l>e  kept  on  improper  repairs.  Whichever  system  is 
nsed.  it  is  absohitely  nece.ssary  to  know  who  has  done  the  work,  for 
futtire  reference. 

When  an  engine  arrives  in  tlie  roundhouse  the  insi>ector  should 
at  omv  make  an  examinatum  of  it,  reiKirting  all  the  work  found, 
on  the  regular  engineers'  slii>,  but  signing  his  own  name  and  add- 
ing the  word  "inspector."  .so  that  a  check  can  Im>  kept  on  the  en- 
gineers to  .see  if  they  are  looking  over  their  engines  projxM-ly. 

If  an.v  n^pairs  are  necessar.v  the  ganjr  foreman  should  have  his 
men  ready  to  make  them,  so  as  to  avoid  any  delay  :  if  for  washing 
out.  the  steam  and  water  should  1m»  blown  off  into  a  proper  re- 
ceptacle and  hot  water  nse<l  for  washing  ojit  and  filling  up.  Gre-at 
care  should  Xw  exercised  so  that  the  macliinists  are  not  .sent  to  an 
engine  that  is  to  l>e  washed  out,  unless  they  can  do  their  work 
without  interruption.     If  it  is  necessary  to  grind  in  boiler  checks, 


renew  staybolts.  or  do  «»ther  work  that  can  only  be  done  when  the 
water  is  out  of  the  boiler,  advantage  should  Ix'  taken  of  this  op- 
portunity. 

On  some  roads  the  road  foreman  of  engines  uses  a  regular  blank 
for  reiK>rting  work  that  he  Mnds  while  riding  on  engines.  Tliis 
report  shouhl  be  turned  in.  .so  that  it  can  Imve  attention  while  tlie 
engine  is  out  of  senic*',  and  we  recommend  that  work  rei>orted 
by  a  road  foreman  should  have  particular  attention  paid  to  it,  as 
his  discipline  is  hurt  to  a  great  extent,  and  his  u.sefulness  im- 
paired, if  no  notice'  Ls  taken  of  his  re|M)rts. 

There  are  so  many  different  conditions  existing  in  this  country 
that  it  is  a  difficult  nuitter  to  draw  a  fiard  and  fast  line  as  to  how 
engine-house  running  repairs  should  l>e  taktn  care  of.  (_hi  .--ome 
ntads  the  water  conditicms  are  good,  so  that  boiler  work  is 
almost  unknown.  On  others  the  amount  of  Indler  work  fixes  the 
time  an  engine  is  out  of  .service.  On  some  roads,  with  poor  chwI, 
it  Ls  not  unusual  to  change  grates  nearl.v  ever.v  trip,  while  on 
others  the  coal  Ls  of  such  gtxxl  quality  that  >:rale  trouldes  are 
almost  unknown.  However,  in  all  ca.ses.  the  prime  obje<-t  of  a 
roundhouse  organization  Ls  to  quickly  take  care  of  the  nee<ssary 
repairs,  and  to  do  so  the  force  uiust  be  so  built  up  that  when  an 
engine  arrives  in  the  house  all  ccuu'orned  must  know  wliat  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it.  having  such  tools  at  their  command  that  ex- 
I»erieuce  teaches  are  most  necessary. 

The  location  of  a  roundhouse  of  the  size  In'ing  c-onsider^Ml  has 
to  be  taken  into  account.  If  in  close  jtroximit.v  to  the  main  slmj>. 
le.ss  machine  tools  may  l)e  neces.sary,  but  where  entirel.v  self-sup- 
IMjrting,  a  proi>er  outfit  should  Im*  supplied  to  take  care  of  anything 
that  may  come  along. 

In  addition  to  the  small  tools  owned  and  carried  Ity  the  various 
mechanics,  we  reconunend  the  folhming :  4S  by  4S  in.  by  S-ft. 
planer.  24-in.  lathe.  40-in.  lieavy  drill  i)ress.  20-in.  drill  press,  em- 
ery wheel,  IG-in.  l)olt  lathe.  22-in.  shaper.  l>olt-cutter  to  take  up 
to  2  ins.,  o(>-in  f>oring  mill.  h.vdraulic  or  screw  plates  for  ilriving 
fjox  brasses,  rod  bushmgs,  etc. 

Suitable  cranes  around  engines  and  drop  pits,  either  supiM>rt<Ml 
by  posts  or  roof,  so  as  to  take  care  of  air  pumjts.  steam  chests, 
front  end  do«jrs.  driving  l»oxes  and  other  heavy  parts.  The  lifting 
on  and  off  of  caKs  is  .something  that  should  not  be  overl(H>ked. 

A  driving-wheel  drop  pit  capable  of  taking  care  of  at  least  two 
engines  at  a  time,  an  engine-truck  drop  pit  capable  of  taking  care 
of  at  least  two  euRiues  at  a  time,  a  tender-truck  drop  pit,  if  trucks 
are  suitable  for  wheels  t(»  be  drop|»ed. 

Two  gasoline  or  oil  tire  heaters,  with  proper-sized  1kk>|>s  and 
burners,  can  be  used  for  straightening  frames,  etc.;  a  rotary  valve- 
seat  planer  of  sfiflicient  size  to  take  the  largest-sized  seat-s,  a  borinR 
bar  for  piston  valve  l)iisliing>< :  a  o.vlinder  boring  bar;  4  piston  rod 
pullers,  various  sizes;  12  differential  c-hain  hoists;  4  %-in.  grab 
c'hains;  4  %-in.  grab  chains;  12  jiinch  bars;  12  heavy  capacity 
jacks,  .*!.">  or  40-tcm.  hydraulic  or  lever;  12  .screw  ja«-ks  for  holding 
u|>  work;  4  lever  journal  jacks;  2  lever  jacks  for  pilot  and  tank 
work. 

Two  air  liammers  made  out  of  pipe  or  old  h.vdratilic  jacks  f«»r 
driving  out  rod  and  frame  twilts ;  G  air  motors,  varioits  sizes,  two 
to  Im*  end  motors  for  close  work ;  4  crosshead  lifters ;  2  spring  pull- 
ers;  .'!  close  chi.sel  liars;  (>  long  chisel  bars. 

Four  1  \vo-whc»el  trucks  for  moving  material;  1  Hlacksmith  forge;' 
1    .set    ratchets    and    rcvllers    for    valve    .setting;    2    four-wheel    rcwl 
trucks;    1    iMtrtable  arrangement   for   hydrast^itic  test. 

Steam-gauge  tester;  complete  set  of  drills,  Vj-J"-  fo  2-in. ;  small 
brea.st  drill;  c-cmiplete  set  standard  n'amers.  '^i-in.  tct  2-in.  ;  pipe 
vise:  complete  .set  of  standard  taps,  Vt-in.  to  2-in.;  <"old  chisels,  as 
many  as  necessary. 

One  ccmiplete  .set  of  pii>e  cutters,  dies  and  taps  frcmi  V|-in.  to 
o-in. ;  suflicient  adjustable  jiipe  wrenchcw  to  accommodate  the-  fon-e 
of  men  that  the  work  recfuires;  tJ  eac-h.  ojk'U  wrenches.  'V;,  l»y  '?<, 
in.,  to  f '4  b.v  1  Vj  ins.;  2  each,  large  size  o|K>n  wrc>iiches.  up  to 
largest  size  nut  on  loccmiotives ;  (i  mauls,  various  weights.  S  to  Kt 
IKs  ;  12  handle  ])inic  lic>s.  'Yi  to  1  Vi  ins.;  2  pneumatic  hammers  fc»r 
iMtilermakers.  chipping,  etc.  caulking  tools,  etc.:  1  complete  .sei 
staybolt  r(\amers  and  tains;  in  fact,  complete  outfit  for  stayl)olt. 
Hue  and  grate  work. 

The  above  are  alnnit  the  most  important  factors  in  roundhou.sp 
work,  but  we  would  advocate  sufficient  chisels,  gauges,  hack  saws, 
files.  scrai>er.s,  straight  edges,  etc..  to  accx)mmodate  the  force  main- 
tained at  each  roundhouse  in  order  that  one  man  ma.v  not  Ik-  held 
up  on  a  job  waiting  for  another  man  to  get  through  with  scmie 
small   tool. 

Each  roundhou.'-e  should  have  a  separate  tool  room  of  it.---  own. 
with  a  man  in  charge.  lK)ih  day  and  night,  to  liandle  the  lends  on  n 
chec-k  s.vstem  ;  otherwLse,  it  will  l)e  impossil>le  fo  maintain  round- 
house tools. 

In  addition  to  above  on  engine-hoase  running  n^Miirs  rwi  IcM-omn- 
fives.  the  following  gornl  sugsestions  were  brought  out  in  disc-ussion 
of  this  i»aper  at  the  Western  Uailwa.v  Club  meeting,  held  at  the 
Auditorium  Hotel.  Chicago.  Tuesday  evening.  March  20.  V.Mft,  and 
are  endor.se<f  by  .vour  committee. 

The  use  of  a  flcmting  or  hospital  gang  in  the  rouudhcuuse.  to 
which  gang  will  be  tumc»d  over  the  heavier  jobs,  so  as  to  get  en- 
gines into  sen'ioe  quickl.v.  instead  of  having  the  work  dra^r  alone 
witli  various  men  l>eing  juit  on  and  taken  off  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  service;  this  service  will  often  enable  an  engine 
to  be  kept  out  of  the  back  shop  and  increase  the  mileage  lietweon 
shoppings. 

A  long  master  wedge  for  drawing  piston  rods  into  crossheads 
before  the  regular  wcvlge  is  applied. 

A  small  l>olt  lathe  mounteci  on  a  truck  and  run  by  elec-fric  or 
air  motor,  for  iise  around  an  engine  where  new  rod.  truck  or  cyl- 
inder l>olts  are  being  fitted,  to  save  running  back  and  forth  to  ma- 
chine shop. 

Alwa.vs  keep  one  engine  on  bloc-ks  undergoing  moderately  heavy 
repairs,  so  that  machinists  can  he  kept  bn.sy  at  all  lime»s  when 
work  in  the  roundhouse  falls  off  temporarily.     It  is  claimed  that 
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work  doiio   in  thi.;  manner  cotits  more,  but  where  business  fluctu- 
iites  it    is  a  good  pioposition. 

The  nejrleet  of  running  repairs  causes  encine  failures  to  increase 
and   also  decreases    the   life  of   an   engine   between   shopping'*- 

A  hydraulic  press  opt  rate<i  bv  a  screw,  for  forcing  out  rod  bolt.s, 
etc..   saves   bolts   from  being   uiK^et    when    hit    by   a   sledge. 

An  inverted  "Y."  with  the  upright  leg  slotted.  whi<-h  is  used 
for  removing  heavy  cylinder  heads,  the  method  of  oi»erating  being 
lo  stand  the  "Y"  against  cylinder  head,  with  feet  on  Hoor  and  stud 
llirough  slot,  the  nut  l)eing  put  on  and  tightened  so  that  when 
cylinder-head  nuts  are  removed  head  can  be  "walked"  away  and 
stoo<l  ready   for  application. 

Fire  Kindli.nc. 
by  mk.  r.  maiikk.  s.   m.  1'..  t..  st.  i..  &  w.  ry. 

•My  recommendation  wouhl  l)o  to  carry  the  subject  over  another 
year  and  place  it  in  I  lie  hands  of  a  conunittee  of  at  least  five  mem- 
bers representing  roads  tiiat  use  anthra<ite  and  bituminous  coal. 
al.so  repre.sentation  from  some  of  the  Western  roads  using  fuel  oil. 
When  we  takt  into  ••onsideratiiui  some  of  the  important  features 
that  govern  a  subject  of  this  kind,  i.  e..  the  antiquated  roundhouse 
with  no  facilities,  the  more  modem  roundhouse,  eciuipped  with  hot 
water  system  and  maximum  air  and  sieani  pressure  for  blowing 
up  locomotives,  the  improv(>d  smokejat  k.  the  various  kinds  of  fuel, 
etc.,  we  can  readily  appreciate  the  fa<-t  that  it  could  be  handled 
more  intelligently  by  a  committee  than  by  an  individual. 


CATALOGS. 

IN    WRIT!.\<:    FOR    TIIE.SE    I  ATALfXiS    PI.KA.SK    MK.NTION    THIS    PAPER. 


Pipe  Uniox.s. — .laseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company.  Jersey  City. 
N.  .1.,  is  issuing  a  pamphlet  which  contains  an  article  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Wakeman.  on  "I'nions  for  Steam  IMpes."  which  was  first 
published  in  "(Iraphite."  The  subject  is  considered  from  an 
engineering  stand)»oint  and  contains  much  nuitter  of  intere.st  to 
steam    users.      Copies   <-an    be    obtained    «i|m)u    re»|uest. 


Frutio.n  I>rakt  (Ikak.— The  Uepublic  Kailway  .\ppliance 
Company.  St.  I»uis.  .Mo.,  is  i.ssuing  a  folder  which  illustrates 
the  Kepubli<]  friction  draft  gear  by  means  of  sectional  views.  A 
brief  description  of  the  operation  and  a  reprint  of  an  editorial 
from  the  linHri>nd  Cnzette  on  fri»tion  draft  gears  for  woollen 
cars  is  also  included. 


K.XPA.NsioN  HoRi.iu  T<X)L. — The  Davis  Expansion  Horing  Tool 
Company.  liO'J  South  ('(mimercial  St..  St.  Iy«>uis,  is  issuing  a  small 
catalog  descriptive  of  .several  different  «lesigns  of  boring  tools. 
both  solid  and  expansion.  These  tools  have  a  very  good  record 
in  the  matter  of  reducing  the  cost  of  output,  and  are  manufac- 
tured in  'S2^  different  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 


PlsTOX  Valves. — The  American  nalance  Valve  Company  is 
issuing  a  leaflet  calling  attention  to  the  new  design  of  .semi-plug 
piston  valves  recently  i»erfected.  It  stales  that  one  railroad  has 
already  in  service  and  specified  on  new  power  l.litM?  of  these 
valves,  lliese  valves  are  so  marie  that  they  will  run  over  jwrts 
without  bridges.  Booklet  No.  22.  issued  by  the  company,  tells 
all  about  them.      It  can  be  obtained   up<m   rerjuest. 


Maciii.ne  M<>iLi)l.\<;. — I'h.  Bonvillain  &  K.  Uongeray.  I'aris- 
Aubervilliers.  France,  are  i.Hsuing  a  pamphlet  on  the  "I'niversal 
System  of  Machine  Motilding."  It  contains  a  large  amount  of 
very  interesting  and  instructive  matter  on  the  latest  methods  of 
moulding,  it  shows  that  machine  moulding  can  be  economically 
carried  to  a  much  broader  field  than  is  now  generally  considered 
possible.  It  is  thoroughly  illustrated,  printed  in  F^nglish  and  can 
be  obtained  upon   rerpiest. 


IxKOMOTivE  Coaling  Station. — The  (Jravity  Measuring  Coal 
Chute  Company,  907  Mutual  Huilding.  Uichmond,  Va.,  is  issuing 
a  catalog  which  is  profusely  illustrated  with  views  and  line  draw- 
ings showing  the  construction  and  operation  of  its  new  design  of 
gravity  measuring  coal  chtites.  which  accurately  measure  the 
amount  of  coal  taken  by  a  locomotive  by  means  of  an  auxiliary 
IMjcket  without  the  use  of  scales  or  ndiandling.  This  type  of 
«hute  is  now  in  successful  use  on  several  railroads,  and  is  clearly 
described   in  this  catalog,   which  can   be   obtaiutxl   upon  request. 


ELECTRif  AND  rNEiMATic  Diui.Ls. — 'Hie  Chicago  Pneumatic 
Drill  Company,  Fisher  Building.  Chicago,  is  issuing  special  cir- 
cular No.  ."»•!.  which  illustrates  and  briefly  describes  several  dif- 
ferent types  of  the  air  cooled  Duntley  electric  drills  for  machine 
and  car  shop  usage.  It  al.so  shows  stantlard  tyi>es  of  the  "Little 
(Jiaut"  drills,  and  improved  "Little  (Jiant'  drills  which  are  fitted 
with  Corliss  valves.  These  are  claimed  to  be  the  most  powerful 
drills  ever  devised  for  their  weight.      Several   specialities  are  also 


shown,    including   a    magnet ic-holder-on,    portable   blower,    portable 
drilling  stand,  etc. 

(Iravity  Dt'MP  Cars. — E.  W.  Summers.  Farmer's  Bank  Build- 
ing. I'itlsburgh,  is  i.ssuing  a  small  folder  which  .shows  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  Summers  gravity  dump  car  in  a 
clear  manner.  This  t-ar  has  a  number  of  .special  and  interesting 
features,  and  is  arranged  to  discharge  its  load  by  gravity  on 
either  side,  both  sides,  or  in  the  center  of  the  track,  the  construc- 
tion being  such  that  the  discharge  is  controlled  by  cranks  at  the  end 
of  the  car.  These  cranks  are  so  connected  to  the  doors  that  when 
they  are  releasefl  the  door  is  automatically  loi-ked  at  that  point. 
The  folder  shows  crass  .sections  of  the  car  in  operation  under 
different  service  conditions.     Copies  can  be  obtained  upon  request. 


Car  Wheel  Lathes. — Progress  Reporter  No.  XI.  published  by 
the  Niles-Beinent-I'ond  Company,  illiustrates  and  describes  special 
machines  for  turning  steel  tired  car  wheels.  This  issue  super- 
sedes No.  4.  published  in  September,  1JMt4,  on  the  same  subject, 
which  during  the  past  two  years  has  .seen  so  large  an  improve- 
ment as  to  nmke  the  former  methods  recommended  out  of  date. 
The  present  issue  shows  a  large  number  of  illustrations  of  ma- 
chines and  appliances  for  handling  and  turning  the  wheels,  and  in- 
cludes much  valuable  information  in  <onn«'ction  with  the  work. 
Dimension  drawings  of  proper  tools  for  turning  car  wheels  are 
inchuled. 


Variable  Speep  Motor.s. — The  Northern  Electrical  Manufac- 
turitig  Company.  Madison,  Wis.,  is  issuing  a  catalog  describing 
the  Northern  single  voltage  variable  sjH'ed  motors.  Complete 
descriptive  matter  of  the  motor  and  its  operation,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  illustrations,  showing  its  application  to  many 
different  tyjtes  of  machine  tools  are  included.  In  brief  the  system 
ti.sed  obtains  speed  variation  by  the  insertion  of  resistance  in  a 
shunt  fiehl.  The  sjiecial  design  adopted  allows  variations  of  2(M> 
to  y<N»  |K»r  cent,  in  si»e»Hl  with  economical  operation  at  all  points. 
These  motors  use  but  one  commutator  and  are  of  very  simple  and 
light  «"onst ruction.  The  catalog  also  considers  the  jtroper  con- 
trolling  apparatus    for   different    drives. 


BuE  I'rint  Machine. — The  Uevolute  Machine  Company.  T*2'^ 
West  4.">th  St..  New  York,  has  recently  perfected  a  blue  print 
machine  of  special  merit.  This  machine  consists  of  a  rotating 
glass  cylinder,  which  lies  in  a  series  of  narrow  belts,  and  within 
this  cylinder  are  |>laced  two  mercury  vapor  electric  lamps.  Th*? 
roll  of  paper  to  be  printed  is  placed  in  a  box  on  top  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  feeds  in  continuously  between  the  belts  and  the  cylin- 
der. The  tracings  are  inserted  between  the  paper  and  the  cylin- 
der, and  after  passing  around  -^  of  the  circumference  of  the 
cylinder  are  depasited  with  the  paper  in  a  box  in  the  front  part 
of  the  machine.  Very  high  speed  is  claimed  for  this  apparatus 
as  well  as  especially  sharp,  clear  prints.  Its  features  are  clearly 
shown   in  a  small   folder,  which  can   be  obtained  upon  request. 

Ix)tOMOTiVE  Valve  Gear.— The  Locomotive  Appliance  Com- 
pany, Old  Colony  Building.  Chicago,  is  issuing  an  attractive  cata- 
log descriptive  of  its  latest  design  of  valve  gear  for  locomotives. 
Tliis  gear  is  clearly  shown  by  line  drawings  and  photographic 
repro«lucfions  of  the  different  parts  and  its  oi»eration  is  clearly  ex- 
plained in  the  tyi>e  matter  and  illustrated  b.v  the  reproduction 
of  actual  indicator  cards.  This  latest  design  of  Alfree-nul>brll 
valve  gear  is  all  contained  within  the  cylinder  casting,  the  valve 
stem  connecting  to  the  regular  rocker  arm  of  the  locomotive  with- 
out the  u.se  of  gears  or  other  attachments  outside  the  steam  chest. 
It  has  been  in  service  on  .several  roads  for  some  time  with  much 
success.  A  substantial  increa.se  in  the  tonnage  of  the  locomo- 
tive «H|uipped  with  this  valve  gear,  it  is  claimed,  has  been  at- 
tained in  all  instances.  Copies  of  the  catalog  can  be  obtained 
upon  request. 

Electric  Apparatcs. — The  (Jeneral  Electric  Company  is  issu- 
ing a  very  attractive  catalog,  desc-ribing  and  illustrating  different 
types  of  electric  radiators,  lliese  in  many  ca.ses  are  portable  and 
illustrations  are  given,  showing  their  application  for  resident  and 
office  u.se.  Tliey  are  made  in  luminous  and  non-luminous  types. 
Tlie  .same  comi)any  is  i.ssuing  a  numl)er  of  bulletins,  one  of  which 
illustrates  and  descril)es  a  2."»  k.w.  Curtis  steam  turbine  genera- 
tor .set.  It  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  small  direct  or  belt  con- 
nected engine  driven  sets,  .\nother  illustrates  and  describes  panels 
for  two  and  three-phase  alternating  induction  motors,  being  de- 
signed for  individual  installation  and  not  intended  to  form  part 
of  the  main  switchboard.  The  third  bullettin  de-scribes,  by  means 
of    illustrations,    curves    and    complete    written    matter    the    type 
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(iKA   H(>r»A    railway    motors.     This   Ls    a   singlf-phase    motor   rated 
at  75  li-P-.  SI'"!  is  specially  recommended  for  interiirban  work. 


Ki>:iTRU'  Motors  and  Tkansfobmers. — The  Crocker-Wheeler 
Conipany,  Ampere,  X.  J.,  ha.s  issued  bulletin.s  Xo.s.  (54  and  tTH. 
the  former  of  which  thoroiiRhly  illustrates  and  carefully  de- 
>-(ril)es  form  I.  electric  motors,  which  are  made  in  sizes  of  Ji  to 
4r»  h.-p.  Also  similar  generators  in  sizes  from  2\-2  to  40  k.w. 
.V  nunii)er  of  illustrations  showing  the.se  motors  applied  to  dif- 
ferent machine  tools  and  a  description  of  the  application  are  in- 
jluded.  liulletiii  X(t.  <>."»  illustrates  and  descril)es  in  detail  core 
type  traHsformer.s  for  liiRh  tension  imwer  work.  These  trans- 
torniers  have  received  a  large  amount  of  favorable  mention  by 
their  users.  The  same  company  is  also  issuing  a  pamphlet  on 
lis  system  of  electric  motor  lontrol  whi<h  uses  a  three-unit 
balancer  and  obtains  six  different  voltages.  Diagrams  of  the  dif- 
ferent controller  connections  for  ilifferent  .sjiecds  of  motors  are 
given.  This  system  of  motor  eontrol  is  in  successful  operation 
in  many  large  plants. 


Ki.KcrKic  MoTO!{  AND  TRAILER  TRUCKS. — A  pamphlet  describ- 
ing elect rie  motor  and  trailer  trucks  has  just  been  i.ssued  by  the 
.\meri<an  Loeomotive  Company  illustrating  the  types  of  thi.-? 
ii|ui]iment.  designe<l  and  built  by  them.  Tlie  jtamphlet  begins 
with  a  de.-cription  of  the  i>rinciples  of  the  designs,  of  which 
tifte»'u  are  illustrated  by  full-page  drawings.  The  designs  illus- 
trated include  motor  trucks  for  the  New  York  Central  subtirban 
service,  for  the  I'aris-Orleans.  the  Schenectady,  the  Delaware  & 
Ilutl.son..  the  Brooklyn  Uapid  Transit,  the  Huffalo  &  l^K-kport 
and  other  railways.  The  drawings  show  the  construction  in  de- 
tail, rendering  it  an  easy  matter  to  .study  the  designs.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  drawings,  nearly  all  of  the  trucks  are  illustrated  by 
n'productions  from  photograi)hs.  Among  the  details  illustrated 
are  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron  bolsters,  truck  hangers,  spring 
planks,  I'lrinkerhoff-Doyle  wlu»el  hubs  and  journal  boxes  with 
idllarless  and  collar  axles.  Copies  of  the  jiamphlet  will  be  sup- 
plied  ui»on    re(]uest   to   the  .Vmerican    I^ocomotive   Company. 


rMMMATic  .VpfARATis. — The  Ingensoll-Uaiid  Company,  H 
Mrojulway.  New  York,  is  i.s.suing  several  new  catalogs  and  bulle- 
tins, de.scribing  pneumatic  tools,  air  compres.surs,  rock  drills,  etc. 
One  (if  these  is  gi\en  up  conij)letely  to  the  descrii)tion  of  the 
Imperial  piston  drills,  which  are  shown  in  .several  different  forms 
and  sizes  A  number  of  illustrations  showing  these  drills  in 
operation  under  railro.id  shop  conditions  are  inchuUxl,  and  a  list 
and  table  of  i>arts  for  each  type  are  also  given.  Another  catalog 
thoroughly  (h*s<Tibes  and  illustrates  the  Imperial  power  driven  air 
coiiipre.ssor.  This  ma<'hine  is  shown  in  several  different  forms 
and  sizes,  tlriven  by  belt,  chain  or  gear,  in  single  and  duplex 
acting  designs.  Much  matter  of  interest  to  i-ompres.sed  air  users 
will  be  found  in  this  catalog.  A  third  catalog  considers  rock  drills 
and  mountings.  Comjilete  illustrations  and  descriptive  matter  of 
pneumatic  rock  drills  aiul  appliances  are  given  therein.  A  small 
lHH>kiet  entitled  "rneumatic  Tools"  briefly  considers  a  few  of  the 
more  im|K)rtant  designs  of  Im|»erial  riveting  and  chipping  ham- 
mers,  Hacseler   Iini>erial   «lrilLs,  yoke   riveters,   rivet   forges,   etc. 


Hi.owKKS,  Fans  and  Engines. — The  American  Hlower  Com- 
I  any,  Detroit,  is  issuing  several  new  catalogs  and  leaflets  de- 
scriptive of  different  blowing  apparatus;  one  of  tlie.se  deals  ex- 
clusively with  disc  ventilating  fans,  and  dftscril)es.  by  means  of 
illustrations  and  tyj)e  matter,  several  different  designs  of  these 
faiLs.  The  important  details  are  given  careful  attention.  An- 
other catalog  deals  exclusively  with  steel  plate  fans.  whi<'h  are 
treatefl  in  a  similar  manner.  Illustrations  of  parts  and  details 
being  included.  A  third  catalog  deals  with  the  blower  complete 
as  lused  for  heating,  ventilating  and  drying.  These  are  shown 
either  as  direct-driven  or  In-lled  from  shaft  or  engine.  Several 
interesting  applications  of  direct -connected  electric  motors  are 
included.  Another  catalog  .shows  many  of  the  interesting  aiMl 
imiH>rtant  details  of  the  endased  high-speed,  .self-oiling  blowing 
engines  furnishiHl  by  this  company.  A  small  booklet  is  also  being 
sent  out  which  briefly  illustrates  and  descrilK\s  several  different 
<lesigns  of  heating  coils  for  dry  kilns.  Any  of  these  catalogs  can 
be  obtained  upon  recjuest. 


IxKOMOTiVE  Tests— rENNSYLVANiA  Kailroad. — A  compilation 
by  Dr.  W.  F.  M.  (Joss  from  the  recent  publication  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hailroad.  describing  the  locomotive  tests  atid  exhibits 
of   that    road    at    the    Louisiana    Purchase    Exhibitivn,    hati    b«eu 


issued  by  the  American  IxMomotive  Company.  This  pamphlet 
pre.sents,  in  concl.se  form,  an  account  of  the  locomotive  tests  at 
St.  Louis,  giving  specific  information  i-oncerning  each  of  the  hx-o- 
motives  tested,  and  presenting  the  results  separately  for  each  of 
the  eight  locomotives.  In  the  pamphlet  four  pages  are  devoted 
to  a  de.scription  of  each  locomotive  and  a  discussion  of  its  per- 
formance, including  a  summary  of  the  data  of  the  tests.  This  w 
followed  by  comi»arLsons  and  conclusions  compiled  by  Dr.  (iass 
from  the  very  elaborate  reconl  of  the  tests  nn-ejitly  issued  id 
book  form  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  While  the  itamphlet 
does  not  add  to  the  infonnation  given  in  the  book,  it  presents 
the  conclusions  and  comparisons  in  form  for  convenient  n'fer- 
ence.  This  pamphlet  will  give  a  very  wide  distribution  to  a  sum- 
mary of  the  important  rei-ords  of  the  testing  plant  at  St.  I»uis. 
For  a  more  complete  record  the  book  publLslu-d  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Kailroad  may  be  consulte<l,  than  whi<h  there  is  nothing 
more  valuable  in  recent  literature  of  the  lo«'oni<nive.  Copies  of 
the  pamphlet  may  Ik'  had  from  the  Aniericau  IxM-omotive  Com 
l)any. 


NOTES. 


The  QfiNrv.  Mamiikstkb.  SAWiENt  Company. — This  (-om- 
l>any  announces  that  Mr.  .lames  L.  I'illing  is  no  longer  in  any 
way   c<mn«H'ted   with   it.  .    .,    ... 


Sri'RTEVANT  Heaters. — The  now  hn-omotive  shops  of  the  Mis- 
.souri,  Kaasas  &  Texas  K.  K..  Par.s«ms,  Kansas,  are  beinsr  er|uip|»ed 
with  a  comi»lete  heating  and  ventilating  sy.stem,  insiall<><l  by  the 
U.    F.   Sturtevant    Co. 


IU'ha  FoiNDltY  Hrancii  in  St.  I>)iis. — The  Huda  Foundry  & 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Chi«ag»)  has  o|HMii>d  a  branch  hoii.se  in 
the  Frisco  lUiilding.  ami  also  established  a  warehouse  in  St.  I^tuis. 
The  new  branch  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.    W.   K.  Marvel. 


Dayton  Pkkumatic  T<h>l  Co.— -David  <K  Ilolbrook.  who  until 
rei-ently  was  Vice-President  of  the  Penn.sylvania  Malleable  Com- 
pany and  the  Central  Car  Whi>«'l  ("onipany.  has  l><'en  elecied  Vic«»- 
President  of  the  Dayton  Pneumatic  Tool  C<Mupany.  Pittsburg.  P«.. 
and  has  oiK'ued  an  office  for  the  Company  at  No.  717  Park  Kuild- 
ing.   PitlslHirg,   l*a. 


Cr<kker-Wiieei>er  Co. — Dr.  Schuyler  Skaats  Wheeler,  jiresi- 
deiit  of  the  Crot'ker-Wbeeler  Company.  Ani|»ere,  X.  .1..  sailed  .Ttine 
14.  on  the  I..loy«l  steamship  "liarbarossa."  for  a  short  Furopean 
trip,  lie  was  accom]>:inie<|  by  Prof.  Francis  li.  Cnaker,  Profe.s- 
sor  of  Electrical  Kngineering  at  Columbia  I'niversity.  who  lias 
iH'en  as.sociated  with  him  in  business  for  nuiny  years 


G^eneral  Flectrh-  Offue  at  San  l'"1tANfist"o. — Tlie  Ceneral 
Klwtric  Company  which  established  its  main  office  in  the  Union 
Savings  I'.ank  Puilding  at  Oakland.  Calift)rnia.  inuuediately  after 
the  San  Francisco  disaster,  as  well  as  a  UmjiI  offite  at  Xo.  17.V.) 
(Jeary  Street,  in  the  burned  city,  has  lease<l  a  suite  of  rooms  in 
the  new  Monadnoi-k  Building,  which  they  exiiect  to  <K<-upy  alwut 
June  l.j,  1!>07.  For  handling  the  juvsent  biusiness.  a  half  a  blo<k 
of  land  has  been  lea.sed  in  Kmeryville,  and  a  tem|M)rary  building 
is  now  alM»ut  comi>leted  for  taking  care  of  stock,  and  work  has 
already  l>een  started  on  a  new  warehou.se,  which  will  l)e  hM'at(HJ 
at  the  south  end  of  the  block,  bounded  by  Kansas,  Klio<le  Island, 
15th  and  Alameda  Street.s. 


Norton  Company. — The  Norton  Emery  Wheel  Company,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  has  just  l>een  grantwl  iM'rmission  by  the  state 
legislature  to  change  its  '  ame  to  .\<uton  Company.  Vttv  a  «'on- 
siderable  perio«l  this  company  has  bei'n  making  its  grinding  wheels 
of  alundum,  an  artificial  abnisive.  in  place  of  eniery.  The  Xorton 
Compjiny  has  a  plant  at  Xiagara  Falls.  X.  Y.,  which  manu- 
factures alundum  exclusively  for  the  u.se  of  the  Worc«>ster  works, 
and  during  the  past  year  it  has  iM'en  found  necessary  to  dotd)le 
its  size.  The  proc«>ss  of  making  alundum  consists  in  taking  the 
purest  amorphous  oxide  of  aluminum  found  in  nature,  known 
as  the  mineral  bauxite,  purifying  it  and  melting  it  in  an  electric 
furnace  in  a  large,  homogeneous  uniform  Imth.  I'jwn  cooling,  this 
molten  fluid  .solidities  and  crystallizes  in  .soli«l  mass»>s  of  alundum 
of  great  purity  and  absolute  uniformity  ibro\igliout.  and  of  u 
hardness  greater  than  any  known  substant-e  exo'pt  the  diamond. 
The  proc-ess  is  i>atented  both  at  home  an<l  abroa<l,  and  was 
awarded  the  fraud  yruu  At  tlie  Luuisiauu  Purchase  ExiMbition. 
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Thk  Armstroxc  Mb'u.  CoMPAXY. — This  t-ompany  of  r.rulRo- 
port.  Conn.,  has  opcm'd  a  hranrh  olIKv  and  \van'nM>in.s  at  'S.\ 
South  Canal  Str«>et,  Cliit-ago,  111.  The  now  liranc-h  is  in  chiir;;o 
of  Mr.  lliigh  S.  Laing,  formerly  assistant  manager  of  the  New- 
York  City  hranrh.  A  full  .stock  will  be  maintained  in  tlif  ware- 
rooms  to  enable  customers  in  the  district  to  receive  their  (mcIits 
promptly. 


VE-NTIL.\TI.N(;  tiik  (Iai.i.itZI.N  TfN.VKl.. — .\fter  the  completion 
of  the  Callit/.in  Tunnel  on  the  l'enn.sylvania  Railroad  it  was 
found  that  nmxi  ditticully  was  exi>erienced  on  accoiuil  of  the 
sinokt-  and  gases  discharged  by  locomotives.  These  caused  l!i" 
atnuKsphere  to  become  so  bad  as  (o  .seriously  iuttrt'cre  with  the 
work  of  the  trainmen,  and  it  was  neces-ary  (o  iiruvide  relief. 
This  was  done  by  loiisHiicling  at  tlii"  east  end  ;i  veutilaling 
apparatus.  <'on.sisting  of  a  sheet  iron  hood  about  ."►(>  ft.  long,  en- 
closing one  track  and  having  an  inner  surface  coinci«lent  with  the 
soffit  of  the  tniifiel  arch  and  walls.  The  outer  surface  con- 
verged from  the  outer  end  of  the  hood  to  tiie  portal  of  the  tuun<d 
so  a.s  to  give  it  a  wedge-shape«l  cross-section.  A  Slurle\anl 
blttwer  was  installed  at  the  end  of  the  hood  (ui  each  side  and 
ilelivered  air  through  it  to  the  tunnel  j>ortaI.  when-  a  narrow 
opening  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  hood  permitted  the  blast  to 
be  forc«'d  into  the  tunnel  nearly  jiarallel  with  its  axis.  Trains 
pa.s.s  through  this  tuiuiel  in  one  diriHtion  oidy.  and  as  the  grade 
is  up  from  this  end  they  are  usually  drawn  by  two  locoiuotj\es 
in  front  and  one  pusher  behind.  A.s  soon  as  the  forward  locomo- 
tive enters  the  tunnel  the  fan  is  started.  The  large  voluiue  of 
air  which  is  forced  into  the  naiTow  space  bi-iwceii  the  train  aini 
the  tunnel  lining  drives  the  smoki'  :ind  gas  in  .-idvatue  of  the 
locomotive,  so  that  its  en;:iii('er  (.in  kee|>  the  i-ab  windows  open 
.•ind  is  supplied  with  an  ahuudauce  of  tresh  pure  air.  The  sec- 
ond locomotive  <lo4>s  not  work  in  the  tunuel.  :inil  the  siuoke  fioui 
the  pusher  ne\er  ceaches  the  front  o(  the  train.  'I'his  arrangement 
i.s  considered  etiicient  and  sutisfailory. 


CONVENTION  EXHIBITS. 


The  exhibits  e.\cept  for  the  large  Niles-r.ement-l'ond  driviiii: 
wheel  lathe  and  the  track  exhibits  were  >,n  the  Siiel  Tier.  There 
were  '2l\  i  xhibitors  with  a  t*>tal  floor  space  of  (m.'J'..'»  st|.  fl.,  a- 
against  lio.s  exhibitors  with  a  floor  space  of  .'JS.lli  J  sq.  ft.  at  .\I;ii>- 
hattan  lieach  last  year.     Among  the  exhibitors  were  the  following: 

.Vcine   l\ii\\   r>earing   Company,   Cha|ii)a«|na.   X.    V. 

.\daius    &    Westlake    Company.    Chicago.    III. 

.\dreou    «S:   <'oiupan\'.    St.    I^oiiis.    .Mo. 

.\jax    .Metal   Company.    The.    I'hila..    I'a. 

.\merican    Uaiaiice   \'ai\e  i'ompany.  .lersey   Shore.   I'a. 

.\iiieri<"in    lii'ake   Slioe   iS:    l'"ouMdr\    Conipany.    Alaliwali.    X.   .1. 

.\meiican    Cat    i\:    Koinidr.v    Compaii.v.    .New     Ymk. 

Anieiicau    I'ile    iS;    Sharpeiu'r    Company,    .New     York. 

.Vnieriraii    Ixck    N'nl    Couipan.v.    Itosloii.    .Ma.--.s. 

.Xmeriean    Locomotive   Coitipany,    .New    York. 

.\mi  riciiu   .Mason  Safety   'l're;id  Company.   Itostoii.   .Ma.ss. 

.Vmerican    I'alace   Car   Company.    .New    Yt  ik. 

.\meriean   Steam   tJange   &   N'aive    .Mfg.   Company.    Itosioii.    Mas 

.Vmerican    Steel    Foundries    <'oiupan.\.    Chicago.    III. 

American    Water   Softener   Conipan.v.    I'hila..    I'a. 

.\rmstronu    I'.nxs.   T*n)\    Company.    Chicago.    III. 

.\>l>eslos    Sl.ite    tS:    She.ilhing    Coni|ianv,     »-■•»'■■      •»■ 

.\shtou    Naive    Compan.x.    llosttm.    .Mass. 

■    ■  I  k         l_  !■  £     *         Ikl'l. 


Ambler.    I'a 


taeder.    .\damson    iV    Coiui»any.    I'hila..    I'a. 
Itakei-    lle.-iiim;    vS:    Sm|>pI.v    Conipan.v.     .New    Y\»rk. 
I'.a'dwin    Locomotive    U'orks.   riiila..    I'a. 
Italdwin    Sle.-j    Company,    .New     ^'ork. 
Itariielt     l^ipiipment    C<>nip;iny.    Newark.    N.    .1. 
I'.esley.  Chas.   II.  iV:  Company.   Chicago.    III. 
Hctlendorf    .\xle    (*oiupany,     davenport,     la. 
I'liss    lOlectri*-    Car    Lighting    Company.    .Milwaukee.    Wis. 
I'.oker    iS:    Company.    Herman.    .New     York, 
liorrlo.    L.    .1..    Company.   I'hila..    I'a. 
Kow.ser.  S.   F..  iV:  Comp.in.v,   I-'ort    Wa.vui'.    Ind. 
I'.radfoid    I»rafl    (;<'iir   Company.   Chicago.    111. 
P.rad.v    Hr-ass   <'oni|>an.v.    .lersc.v    ("it.v.    .N.    .1. 
Mrowu    Hoisting    .YItichine    Com]ianr.    Chvelaml.    (). 
Miickeye    Steel    Castings    Company.    Coiiunbus,    < ). 
ItufTalo    P.rake    lieam    Company.  "  HulTalo,    \.    Y. 
Iiiitler    I>raw-bar   .\tlachmeut    Company.    Clevelanil,    (). 
t'.imel   Com|>an.v.    Chicago.    III. 

Carey.   rhillii»   .Mfg.  Company,    I>o<'kland.   Cincinnati.   <  >. 
•'hicago  Car    Ileatimr   Company.    Chicago.    III. 
<'hicago   I'neum.atic  Tool   Compan.v.  Chic-ago.    III. 
Cleveland    Car   Specialty   Company.   Cleveland.   (). 
<^'level.ind    I'lniematic  To<d   Company.  Cleveland.  (>. 
( 'olinnbus   I'neiMu:it  i<>  Tool    Company.   Columbus.   (). 
Consolidated    Car    Healing   Company,    .Mbany.    N.    Y. 
Consolidated    Kailway    Klectric    Lighting    &    K<|uipiuent   Company, 

.New   York. 
Crocker-Wheeler  Conipan.v.   .\mpere.  N.  J. 
Crosby  Steam  (Jage  &  Valve  Mfg.  Company.  lioston.  Mass, 


.Mich. 


PaNis.    .John.    Comiiany.    Chicago,    III. 

na\is   Fxpansion    I'.oiiiig   Tool   Company.   St,   Louis,   Mo. 

I  ».n  i.s    Pressed   Steel  Cuiupauy.    Wiiiiiiuglou,   I>el. 

Kearborn   I  Mug  A:  Chemical    Works.  Chicago.  111. 

Dearborn    Paint    Compi'iiy.    Chicago,    III. 

l>elroii   Lubricator  Company,   Detroit.  Mich. 

Diamond   Machine  Comjiany.  I'rovideiice,    K.   I. 

l>ickinsoii.    I'aul.    Chicago.    111. 

Dill.  T.  C..   .Machine  Company,  Phila.,   Pa. 

Dixon    Crucible    Compan.v.   .lo.seph.    .lersi-y    Cit.v.    N.    .1. 

Drouve   Compan.v.   The    <!..    Itridgejiort.   Conn. 

Dull"    .Manufacturing   Comi»any,    Pitt.sburgh.    Pa. 

Duner   Comiiaiiy.    Chicago,    III. 

Kdward.s  Company.  The  ().   M..    S\  racu.-e.   N.    Y. 

Fleet ric   Storage   I'.attery  Company,   I'hila..    Pa. 

Faiilianks.   .Morse   iS:    Company.    Chicago.    111. 

Falls   ll(dlow   Staylxdt   Company,  Cuyahoga    Falls.   Ohio 

Farlow    Draft    (iear   Company.    Haltim<u-e.   .Md. 

Flannery    Itolt    Company.    I'itt.sbnrgh.    Pa. 

Franklin    Kailway    Suppl.v   Company.    Franklin.    I'a. 

Fr<ist     IJailwa.v    Supid.v    Compan.v.    l>eiroii.    Mich. 

Caleiia-Signal  (HI   Comp.iiiy.    Franklin.    I'a. 

(Jarlock   Packing  Company.    Palmyra,    Pa. 

(ieiieral    Flectric    Com|>an.\ .    Sclii-nectady,    N.    \. 

tJold   Car   Heating  A:   I..igliting   Company.    New   York. 

Could    Coiijiler    Company.    New    York. 

Could    Storage    I'.attery    ("(tmpany.    .New     York. 

Creel).    Tweed    iS:  Compan.v,    New     Y'ork. 

Hale   iV:    Kilburn    Manufacturing   Conjpaiiy,    Phila..    Pa. 

Ilannnet.   H.  C.  Troy.    .N.    \. 

Ilaidon    I>(Momotive  Saufler  Comp.any,    Winchester.    Ma.ss 

Harrison    Dust    (luanl    Comjiany.    Toledo,    (). 

He.iih  iV   .MiJIigan   .Mfg.   Company.  Chiejigo,  HI. 

Ilolcomb    Steel    Compan.v.    S.vracuse.    .N.    Y'. 

Homestead    Valve    .Mfg.    Company.    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

I  luni-Spiller   .Mfg.   Cori)oration.    P.osion,   .Mass. 

Indepeiidi  lit    Piii'iimatic  To(d  Coiiipaii.x.  Chic.ign.   III. 

Ingeisoll-IJaiid    Compan.v.    New    York. 

Iiilernatioii.-il    Corresi)ondence    Schools,    Scniiilfin.    Pa. 

luviiuible   Roll   Screen  Company.   JJrooklyn.   .N.   Y. 

.lelikills    P.rollieis.    New     Yolk. 

.lusiice  Compan.v.    I'hillip   S.,    I'hila.,   Pa, 

Kalama/.oo    Kailwa.v    Su|iply    Comjiaiiy.    Kalama/oo, 

Kenuieolt     Water    Softener    Compaii.v,    Chicago. 

Landis   .Machine   Company.    Waynesboro.    Pa. 

L:indis    Tool   Coiiu>an.v.    \\'a.\nesboro.    I'a. 

Latrobe   Steel   &   Coupler  Coini>anv.   Chicago.    III. 

Lincoln    Flectric    .Mfg.    Co..    Clexeh'uid.    (). 

Lord   Coiiipan.\.   C.    W..    Phila..    I'a. 

.McConway   iV:   Torley   Company.    Pittsburgh.    I'a. 

.Mc( 'ord    (.V:    Compan.v.    Chicago 

.MctJiiire-Cummings  Mfg.   Compan.v.   Chicago.   HI. 

.Mjiiiuiiiir.    .Maxwi'll   &    Sloore.    .New    Ymk. 

.Mi-rrilt   iV   (' pauy.    Phila..   Pa. 

.Mieliiuau    Lubricator   Cniii|>aii.v.    Detroit. 

.Moran    I'lexible   .loint    Coiiipauy.    Louisvi 

.Morsi-  Twist   Drill  »!t  Mai  liiiie  Coiiipau.\. 

.Nathan    .Mfg.    ('.>mpan.\'.    .New    York. 

.Naiiiuial    Car    Coiijder    Company.    Chicago.    III. 

.National   .Malleable  C.istings   Company.  Cleveland.   (). 

.New   .lersey  Tube   Comp;iii.\,    .Newark.    .N.   .1. 

.New    Yolk    .Mr    P.rake   Comji.in.x.   New    York. 

Nile.s-P.eiiieiit-Ptunl    Company.    .New     York. 

.N«M'loii     Fmer.v     Wheel     ( '<iiiip:in.V.     Worcester.     .Mass. 

Noiloii   Criiiding  .Machine   Comp.mv.    Woi<  e.sicr.    .Ma.ss. 

<Hi\ir    .Macliiuer.v    Compaii.N,    (Jraiid    Ilapids.    .Mich. 

I'eiiii    Sleel    (■.■isliug   iV:    .NI.'K'liiiie    ('ouipau.\.   i'lieslor.    P;i. 

I'eiinsyUaui.i    Kiibber    Compan.x.    .leanelle.    P.i. 

I'iiishurg  Steel  Compan.x.   Pitlsluiigh.   p;i. 

Pressed   Ste(d   Car  Company.    .New    York. 

(;uincy,  .MaiHliester.  Sargent   Company.  Chicago. 

K.ilsloii    Steel    Ciir   ("omp.in.v,    ('olumhiis.   (). 

IJepiiblic  It.iilw.'i.v  .Vppli.iiiee  Comi>any,  St.   Louis, 

lliver.-id<'    Meial    Com|iany,    Riverside,    .N,    .1, 

Russell.    I'.urdsall  wV    Ward    I'.olt    and    .Nut    ('oiiip.iuv,    I'lut    Chest' r 

N.   Y. 
R.veison   iV    Son.   ,los,   T..   Chicago.    HI. 
S:ifi't.v   Car    He:itiiig   iV:    Liglitiiig    ('oiiipau.v.    .New 
Schoeii    Slei'i    Wheel    Compaiiv.    Pillsbmgh.    P.i. 
Sellers  iV:   Company.    William.    I'liila.,    Pa. 
Shelby    Steel   Tube   Compaii.N,    Pitisliiirgh.    Pa. 
Sight-Feed    (Ml    Pump    Company.    .Milwaukee. 
Sprague    Flectric   Coinpaii.N.    .New    Y'ork. 
Sl.iiidard    Couiiler   Comp.iuv.    New    Y'ork. 
Standard   Steel  Works,   Phila..   Pa. 
Star   P.iass   Mfg.   Coiiip.iny.    P.osion.   .Ma.ss. 
Stoever  Foundry   iS:   Mfg.    Compan.v.    M.verstown. 
Symington.  The  T.  IL.  Company.  P>alliiiion>,  .Md 
Taliiiage    Mfg.    Coiiipjm.\'.    ( 'le\claiid.    O. 
'I'liomjison.   C.   .\.,  St.    I.,ouis.   Mo. 
Tyler   Tube    &    Pipi>    <'oiiipaiiy,    .New    Y'ork. 
Fniled   States   Lighting   &    Healing  Coiupanv. 
I'nited   States   Metal   iS:   Mig.   Comuanv,    .New 
\'a<-uum    Cleaner   Comp.mv.    .New    Y'ork. 
Wellman    vS:    Street.    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

NYestern    Railw.iy   Fijuiiimenl   Comiian.v.    St.    I/oiiis.   Met. 
VX'estingliouse    .\ir    I'rake    Comj.an.v.    Pitt.sburgh.    I'a. 
Whitney   Mfg.   Company.   Hartford.   Conn. 


.Mich, 
ille.    Ky. 
New    Itedford. 


Ma.v 


III. 


York. 


Wis 


Pa. 


New 

York. 


York. 
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FOUR  CYLINDER  BALANCE  SIMPLE  LOCOMOTIVE. 


Lakk  SiioKi;  AM)  MuiiKiAN   SorriiKKX  Railway, 


The  first  four-cylinder  balanced  simple  locomotive  to  Ik; 
liiiill  ill  tlii.s  country  was  recently  finished  at  the  Colliuwood 
shoi»s  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  -Michigan  Southern  Railway,  and 
lia<  been  put  into  service.  It  is  an  inspection  engine,  where 
ihe  easj'  riding  features  of  a  balanced  locomotive  are  par- 
licularly  desirable,  and  was  constructed  after  designs  prepared 
by  Mr.  H.  F.  Ball,  superintendent  of  motive  power,  and  Mr. 
U.  B.  Kendig,  mechanical  engineer. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  it  is  of  the  American 
i.v|»e  with  the  forward  or  main  drivers  set   over  13   ft.  from 


air  space  between  the  two  which  further  insulates 
the  cab.  The  windows  are  arranged  with  a  balanced  hang- 
ing so  that  they  can  be  dropped  down  into  the  sides  of  the 
car,  the  sill  piece  being  so  constructed  as  to  slide  over  the 
opening,  making  a  smooth  sill  when  the  windows  are  opened 
and  preventing  rattling  when  closed.  The  front  doors  open 
to  the  winding  steps  leading  forward  and  are  arranged  to 
swing  outward  so  that  the  pressure  of  air  while  the  locomotive 
is  running  tends  to  hold  them  tightly  closed.  An  adjust- 
able rod  is  provided  for  'holding  them  open  at  any  desired 
amount.  An  auxilliary  engineers'  valve  and  a  system  of 
signals  to  the  engineer  are  located  convenient  to  the  front 
right  hand  chair.  The  interior  of  the  cab  is  finished  in  the 
same  excellent  style  seen  in  modern  passenger  coaches. 

A  standard  type  of  tender  is  used,  liaving  in  addition  a 
covering  which  completely  closes  over  the  coal  space,  thus 
IMXH-enting  the  blowing  of  the  coal  dust  to  the  cars  in  the 
rear.  This  is  a  sheet  iron  covering  arranged  with  two  large 
hinged  doors  which  can  be  swung  back  for  filling  the  tender. 

The  point  of  greatest  interest  in  this  locomotive  is  found 
in  the  design  of  the  cylinders  and  valve,  detail  drawings  of 
which  are  shown  herewith.    The  operation  of  two  simple  cylin- 


lOl  K      (  VI.IM>KI{     1!AI.AN<KI»     SlMl'I.K      I\S1'K(TH».\     UK  DMO II VK.      LAKE    SHORE    AM)    MICHIGAN    SOITIIERN    RAILWAY. 


the  centre  of  the  cylinder.  There  are  four  equal  cylinder.-^ 
each  12'..  by  20  ins.  set  in  a  horizontal  line  below  the  front 
end.  The  two  outside  cylinders  are  connected  to  the  drivers 
in  the  usual  manner  and  the  inside  cylinders  drive  through 
practically  duplicate  connections  to  the  crank  axle.  A  single 
piston  valve  with  inside  admission  is  located  between  and 
:il>»)ve  the  cylinders  and  is  operated  by  a  simiile  design  ot 
Waischaert  valve  gear.  ''•^     ^         •         ■  -'^ 

The  boiler  is  surmounted  by  a  large  observation  cab  which 
t.xtends  from  just  behind  the  smoke  stack  back  to  and  includ- 
ing the  regular  loioniotive  cab.  The  design  of  this  cab  is 
similar  to  a  coach  l)ody  with  the  regularly  spaced  windows 
and  a  tyj)ical  coach  roof.  The  observation  room  proper  is  13 
ft.  IM^  ins.  long  and  includes  four  windows  on  either  side. 
I'rovision  is  made  for  placing  four  easy  chairs  on  either  side  of 
the  boiler,  and  there  is  ad<litional  room  provided  by  a  perma- 
nent seat  on  top  of  the  boiler  barrel  at  the  rear  wall  of  the 
observation  room  and  by  the  flat  section  on  top  of  the  boiler, 
which  can  be  used  either  as  a  seat  or  for  chairs.  The  floor 
of  the  cab  is  raised  from  G  to  12  ins.  above  the  running  board, 
•  he  rear  half  being  (>  Ins.  above  that  ahead.  The  heating 
coils  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  boiler  in  the  narrow 
runway  just  above  the  floor  level,  the  sides  of  this  space 
lining  the  cab  are  of  grating  and  the  top  forms  a  step 
<r  foot  rest.  The  boiler  barrel  is  heavily  lagged  as  is 
also  the  under  section  of  the  covering  forming  the  seat 
and     sides     over     the     boiler.       Hiere.    4s     also     a     dead 


ders  connected  at  180  degs.  with  each  other  by  a  single  piston 
valve  introduces  some  new  problems  into  the  cylinder  de- 
sign, which  it  can  be  seen  have  been  solved  in  a  very  straight- 
forward manner.  The  valve  chamber  has  but  two  steam  ports, 
each  of  which  is  connected  to  opposite  ends  of  the  two  cylin- 
ders on  that  side  by  passages  which  are  of  ample  area  and 
are  comparatively  unrestricted.  This  permits  the  use  of  the 
same  type  of  piston  valve  and  bushing  as  would  be  used  with 
a  simple  engine^  since  an  opening  in  the  i)ort  allows  the 
steam  to  enter  the  rear  of  one  cylinder  and  the  forward  end 
of  the  other  at  the  same  time  and  in  equal  amounts,  thus 
giving  each  j)iston  equal  pressure  and  maintaining  the  bal- 
ance. The  combined  area  of  these  two  Vl^/^  in.  cylinders  is 
about  equal  to  the  area  of  a  single  17%  in.  cylinder,  from 
which  it  can  be  seen  that  the  port  opening  necessary  to  sup- 
ply the  ])roper  volume  of  steam  through  a  10  in.  piston  valve 
would  not  l)e  any  greater  than  would  l>e  necessary  on  a 
simple  engine,  thus  allowing  the  design  of  the  valve  gear 
as  well  as  its  setting  to  be  undertaken  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  engine  had  simply  the  outside  cylinders  in  operation. 

The  valve  gear,  as  mentioned  above,  is  of  the  Waischaert 
type  and  operates  the  valve  stem  through  a  cross  he^d  con- 
nection, the  cross  head,  however,  being  on  the  rocker  arm 
and  working  in  a  yoke  on  the  valve  stem. 

In  other  respects  this  locomotive  is  of  the  usual  design 
for  a  small  narrow  fire  box  American  type  engine.  Its  weights 
and  general  dimensions  are  given  ia  the  table  below. 
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On  page  217  of  our  June  issue  we  illustrated  a  four-cylinder 
balanced  simple  passenger  locomotive  built  for  the  Belgium 
State  Railways,  which  was  an  example  of  the  methods  used 
abroad  for  accomplishing  the  combination  of  the  highly  de- 
sirable balanced  feature  with  a  sinii)le  engine.  That  engine, 
however,  was  designed  for  regular  high  speed  passenger  ser- 
vice and  can  be  compared  with  this  American  example  only 
in  a  general  way.  since  the  service  of  the  two  engines  is  en- 
tirely different.  However,  a  comparison  of  the  two  designs 
affords  a  number  of  points  of  interest  and  does  not  by  anv 


-«1— 


1 


BAL.\.\CKU     SIMPLE     LOCO  .MOTIVE — PISTON     VALVE 


means  result  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  American  engine. 
The  most  noticeable  feature  of  difference  is  found  in  the  use 
of  but  one  valve  on  the  Lake  Shore  engine  where  two  are  used 
on  the  Belgium  engine.  This  results  in  a  very  decided  simpli- 
fication of  the  machinery  in  connection  with  the  cylinders, 
all  of  which  is  subject  to  wear  and  is  a  source  of  expense,  and 
while  the  use  of  a  single  valve  may  be  considered  to  compli- 
cate the  cylinder  casting  somewhat,  we  believe  that  it  is  an 
improvement  and  that  future  American  designs  of  this  type 
of  engine  will  use  the  single  valve  until  the   cylinders  reach 

such  a  size  as  to  make  a  single 
valve  chamber  unwieldy. 

In  the  matter  of  superheated 
steam   as   used  on  the   Belgium 
r  ^^^^^^^^.  engine    it    is    by    all    means    de- 

sirable where  the  locomotive  is 
to  be  operated  in  heavy  ser- 
vice. Its  special  properties  of 
being  a  poor  heat  conductor 
and  of  rapid  movement  are 
specially  desirable  with  this  type 
of  locomotive  and  will  aid 
largely  in  keeping  down  the  size 
of  the  single  valve  chamber 
8.cti«n\..\ofv»iv,  for  the  two  cylinders,  as  well  as 

Kml  Tlew  of  Vi,I»t 

Sfciiou  Y-v  of  i!u.hii.n  largely    prevent    the    condensa- 

ANu  BUSHING.  tioD    losscs    Decessarlly    accom- 
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Sei-iion  A-6 


CYLIXDKRS  FOB  FOUR  CYLINDER  BALANCED   SIMPLE   LOCOMOTiVE. 


panylng  the  increased  area  of  passages  and  cylinder  walls. 
The  general  dimensions  are  as  follows: 

FOUR   CYLINDER   BALANCED   SIMPLE    I.NSPECTION    LOCOMOTIVE. 
Lake   Siiork  &    MicHUiAN   Soi  thkrn   Ry. 

GENKRAL  DATA.  ,-;;:..  ^-•. 


Frame    .>:i  .W,  '.  i-,:v.  ., 10   in.   chann<M 

Wheels,    diameter     ...;.....'.  .1 .^.3    ins. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length .,,.;.♦  .i..,> 5  x  9   iii^. 

Water    capacity 4,30o    gaN. 

Coal    capacity 10    ton** 


Gauge 

Service 

Euel    . 

Tradiv 

Weight 

Weight 

Weight 

Wheel 

Wheel 

Wheel 


,~^; Inspection 

,:  ...  .  Bituminous    coal 

e  power   » *  ;>  .  w:. .  ;.►,  . . .' •  • . .  •'■' 15,700  lbs. 

in   working  order. ..... . . ... .'...;  .\  . . . .  V. ..,,.,...  .126.600 

on  drivers :..,_..•.  v..  i,  »;  .85,100 

on  truck i .,  .  i  v-  . 41,5v)0 

base,    driving.  .*..... » • 9    ft. 

base,   total :...,.. 25   ft.   1    in- 

base,    engine    and    tender 48    ft.    ■1%    ins. 


RATIOS. 

Weight  on  drivers  H-  tractive  ettort ^...i..^  •.,».;. . . .  .5.4 

Total    weight   -H   tractive   effort t.V^  <..  .;yi..y.'.  .  .  .8^1 

Tractive   effort   x    diani.    drivers    -i-   heating    surface.  ...■>'•»■...'...  v, .  .670 

•Total   beating   surface   -i-  grate   area .  ,  • ;'./.  .'.v.  .  .  .69_^ 

Firebox    heating   surface   -H   total    heating   surface 9.5    % 

Weight  on  drivers  -4-  total   heating  surface 5S 

Total    weight   -=-    total    heating   surface 86.5 

Volume    four    cylinders 5.7     cu.     ft. 

Total  heating  surface"  -^  vol.  cylinders 258 

Grate    area    -^    vol.    cylinders 3.7 


Number    

Kind    

Diameter    and   stroke. 


CYLINDERS. 


,".:'; 4 

Simple 

.  12Vj    X    20    in.s. 


Kind    

Diameter    

Greatest    travel    . . 

Outside   lap    

Inside  clearance    . 
Lead  in  full  gear. 


VALVES. 


Driving,     diameter 

Driving,    thickness 

Driving    journals. 

Engine    truck    wheels,    diameter. 

Engine   truck,    journals 


WHKKLS.      ../.,■. 

over     tires -r- .'.•.•  ••■<. 

of    tires i.»- .  ,:i'. ; 

diameter    and    length. ;.'.•',■.:/<  ^- 


....    Piston 
.  .  .  .    10   ins. 

ityj     tns. 

,»-.vv.%    in. 
......%   in. 

...:..%    in. 


,.,. 63  in.-. 

.,;.,.    3V,  ins. 

.81^    X     IT)  ins. 

30  ins. 

.  .  .  .6    X    12  ins. 


>  :  Efficiexcy  a.\!>  Economy  of  the  Loco.motivk. — As  yet,  com- 
paratively little  has  been  done  in  the  improvement  of  the 
locomotive  in  this  country  in  the  direction  of  superior  econ- 
omy and  efficiency.  In  Europe  the  high  price  of  coal  has  led 
to  care  in  design  and  in  operation  of  locomotives  which  is  un- 
known here.  The  French  are  a  generation  in  advance  of  us 
in  locomotive  operation.  In  France,  locomotive  engineers  use 
devices  such  as  double  valve  gears  and  variable  exhaust  noz- 
zles, which  we  do  not  intrust  to  our  engineers  and  firemen. 
In  England,  the  small  number  of  locomotive  failures  on  the 
road  is  a  revelation  to  any  one  who  studies  them  from  our 
standpoint.  In  England  the  locomotive  is  given  a  fair  chance 
by  receiving  fair  treatment,  yet  it  probably  does  not  cost  more 
in  the  end.  We  certainly  have  much  to  learn  from  across 
the  water,  and  while  what  we  may  learn  is  not  so  much  in 
practice  as  in  method,  it  is  none  the  less  important.  That 
which  we  most  need  to  learn  from  England  is  the  value  of 
appreciation  of  the  locomotive  and  locomotive  men. — Mr.  G. 
M.  Basford,  at  Purdtie   University. 


•  ■•.   •''•  -IT   •  .« 


BOILKB. 

Style 

Working    pressure     . '.  ... ':'','.  . .  . 
Outside    diameter    of    first    ring. 

Firebox,   length   and  width 

Firebox    plates,    thickness 

Firebox,    water   .«;pace ; . ; ,.  i'*  V: . .  .  .  .^¥.  4 

Tul)es.    number    and    outside    diameter.  .;.'»,>.,.■..,*. , 

Tubes,   length    

Heating  surface,   tubes 

Heating  surface,  firebox    

Heating    surface,    total 

Grate  area   

Smokestat-k,    diameter     

Smokestack,    height    above    rail 
Centre  of  boiler   above   rail.... 


•  4-'w j^  ■  •a.f   k    •  J>  ^   < 


■.'^v. Wagon    top 

;,;....  180     lbs. 

......  .  .50    ins. 

.  .  .96  X   31   ins. 

%    ins. 

V4,  B.  4,  83  ins. 
..187     ft    2     ins. 

.13    ft.    6V.    in^. 

1,326   sq.    ft. 

,. 140    sq.    ft. 

1,400    .sq.     ft. 

.  .  .  :  .  .  2i    sq.    ft. 

16     ins. 

14  ft.  10  Vj  In.s. 
6  ft.   6    ins. 


Mr.  T.  Roope  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.  at  Topeka, 
Kan.,  to  accept  the  i)osition  of  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Ry.  lines  west  of  the 
Missouri  River,  with  headquarters  at  Lincoln,  Xeb.,  succeeding 
Mr.  R.  D.  Smith,  resigned. 


Mr.  D.  R.  MacBain,  heretofore  division  master  mechanic  of 
the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  at  .Jackson,  Mich.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power,  with  head- 
quarters at  that  point. 


Mr.  George  E.  Parks,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Michigan 
Central  R.  R.,  with  office  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed 
division  master  mechanic  of  the  same  road,  at  Jackson,  Mich. 
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STEAM   MOTOR   CAR. 


Canadian   PAriKu-  Railway. 


Experieme  wi!h  independently  operated  motor  ears  on 
steam  railroads  in  this  country  has  been  confined  largely  to 
those  operated  by  either  ga.soline  engine  direct  or  through 
the  medium  of  an  electric  current  from  a  <lynamo  driven  by  a 
gasoline  engine  located  on  lh«'  car,  and  several  cars  of  both 
of  these  ty|»cs  have  been  illustated  in  this  journal.  The  ex- 
perience with  motor  cars  on  steam  railroads  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  has  been,  on  the  other  hand,  more  exten- 
sive with  cars  driven  by  steam,  and  a  number  of  successful 
designs  have  been  in  quite  extensive  service  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  show  that  they  can  handle  the  traffic  on 
certain  branch  and  interurban  lines  with  satisfaction  and 
economy. 

This  successful  foreign  experience  wrth  steam-driven  cars 
supplemente<l  by  several  other  reasons,  such  as  the  greater 
familiarity  of  trainmen  with  steam  operation,  the  more  satis- 
factory and  convenient  control  as  compared  with  direct-<lriven 
gasoline   cars,    the   i)resent    greater    reliability,    and    in    some 


truck  of  and  is  incorporated  in  the  car  body  of  a  combination 
passenger  coach.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  an  extra 
long  body  with  a  blind  end  ahead  is  used,  which  is  divided 
into  three  compartments,  the  forward  one  containing  the 
boiler  and  the  engine  control  apparatus,  the  second  being  a 
small  baggage  compartment  and  the  remainder  a  passenger 
compartment,  with  a  platform  and  entrance  at  the  rear. 

Th«  locomotive  or  steam  motor  part  of  the  car  is  supported 
on  a  -l-wheel  truck,  the  forward  pair  of  wheels  forming  the 
drivers,  and  the  others  being  trailing  wheels.  The  truck 
frame  is  made  ti|)  of  vis-in.  steel  plates  iu  a  very  strong  and 
substantial  manner,  and  the  cylinders  are  located  in  the  rear, 
being  supported  on  an  extension  from  the  frame.  The  cylin- 
ders are  10  by  15  Ins.,  and  have  inside  admission  piston 
valves,  which  are  operated  through  a  simple  design  of  Wal- 
.schaert  valve  gear.  The  illustration  shows  the  construction 
and  arrangement  at  this  point  very  clearly.  The  driving 
wheels,  which  have  cast  steel  centers,  are  42  ins.  in  diameter, 
and  the  trailing  wheels  are  31  ins.  in  diameter.  All  journals 
are  ^^  by  12  on  this  truck. 

The  boiler,  which  furnishes  superheated  steam  at  ISO  lbs. 
pressure  and  at  a  temperature  of  from  700  degs.  to  7(!0  degs. 


.MOTOR     rRlCK    OK    STKA.M     .MCVfOR    CAR. 


cases  the  cheaper  operation,  has  led  several  American  rail- 
roads to  recently  begin  experimenting  with  this  type,  using 
in  some  ca.ses  cars  purchased  from  si)ecial  manufacturers,  and 
in  others  cars  designed  and  built  at  their  own  shops. 

In  this  latter  class  is  a  steam  motor  car  which  has  been  in 
oi)eration  for  some  time  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  out 
of  .Montreal.  This  car  was  designed  in  the  mechanical  de- 
partment of  the  road  under  the  dire<"tion  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Vaughan, 
assistant  to  the  vice-president,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Horsey,  mechan- 
i<al  engineer,  and  consists,  when  reduced  to  its  elements,  of 
a    four-wheeled,    single    driver    locomotive,    which    forms    one 


P.  at  the  cylinders,  is  .54  ins.  inside  diameter,  being  of  the 
return  ttibe  interior  firebox  type.  The  furnace  consists  of  a 
32-in.  brick-lined  Morrison  corrugated  tube,  and  above  it  are 
yi»  l",-in.  tubes,  7  ft.  11  ins.  long.  The  total  heating  surface 
is  5:?ti  sq.  ft.,  of  which  485  sq.  ft.  is  in  the  tubes  and  51  sq.  ft. 
in  the  furnace.  The  superheater  consists  of  11  IVi-in.  steel 
tul)es,  and  contains  62  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface.  Crude  oil 
Is  used  for  fuel,  and  is  carried  in  a  tank  having  a  capacity 
of  2,()0(t  lbs.,  which  is  built  in  the  frame  of  the  motor.  A  con- 
stant air  pressure  of  15  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  is  maintained  on  top 
of  the  fuel  oil,  for  forcing  it  up  to  the  burner.    The  oil  is  fed 
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to  the  furnace  by  a  slot  burner  of  the  Booth  type,  and  the 
supply  cock  and  the  blower  are  controlled  by  an  automatic 
device.  The  boiler  feed  water  is  carried  in  water  tiinks  hav- 
ing a  total  capacity  of  900  gals.,  which  are  fastened  to  the 
underside  of  the  car  body. 

The  total  weight  of  the  car  in  running  order  is  136,620  lbs., 
of  which  82,.SS0  lbs.  is  at  the  motor  end  of  the  car.  Of  this 
weight  42,440  lbs.  rests  upon  the  driving  wheels.  This  weight 
bears  a  ratio  of  about  7.7  to  1  with  the  theoretical  tractive 
effort,  which  is  nearly  5,500  lbs.  This  car  is  equipped  with 
the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company's  A.  M.  T.  automatic 
system,  which  has  a  graduated  release,  and  is  specially  adapt- 
ed for  this  class  of  service. 

In   discussing   the   report   of   the   committee   on    "Electricity 
for   Steam   Railroads"   at  the  last  Master   Mechanics'   Conven- 
tion,  Mr.   Vaughan   spoke  about   this   car,  and    mentioned    the 
fact  that,  in   general,  the  data   which  had  been  found  to  be 
satisfactory     for    use     in     ordinary  '  ■  =      ?- 

locomotive  design  would  apply  in 
the  case  of  a  car  of  this  kind.  He 
also  stated  that  this  car  was  easily 
capable  of  attaining  a  speed  of 
from  50  to  55  miles  per  hour,  and 
that  its  operation  had  been  very 
satisfactory  up  to  that  time.  It  is 
operated  at  a  cost  of  from  15  to  2(» 
cents  per  mile.         v  -  .  -  .■  \- 

The   details   of   this   car   will    ap- 
pear in  a  later  number. 


the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers  of  Great  Britain  (having  been  proposed  by  Lord 
Kelvin),  and  a  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  "        ! 


Walschaert  Valve  Geab. — The  present  tendency  toward  the 
use  of  Walschaert  valve  gear  is  due  chiefly  to  the  desire  to 
improve  structurally  rather  than  to  improve  the  use  of  steam. 
It  is  considered  advisable  to  remove  the  valve  gear  from  a 
confined  space  under  the  locomotive  and  also,  if  possible,  to 
lighten  the  parts  and  arrange  them  in  direct  lines.  The 
Walschaert  valve  gear  does  this,  and  more.  It  substitutes 
easily  maintained  joints  and  pin  connections  for  the  very 
large  and  inaccessible  eccentrics,  and  it  provides  an  arrange- 
ment which  is  not  as  liable  to  derangement  as  is  the  Stephen- 
son motion. — Mr.  Q.  31.  Basford,  at  Purdue  University. 


STblKI.  1*«)|. 


Nkw  SKt'iunARV  (»F  the  a.  S.  M. 
E. — Mr.   Calvin    W.    Rice,   who   has 
been     appointed    secretary     of    the 
American     Society     of    Mechanical 
Engineers,    and    will    succeed    Pro- 
fessor    Hutton     at     the     December 
meeting,  is  a  graduate  in  engineer- 
ing   from    the   Massachusetts    Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  has  had  experienc*  in  machine  shop 
practice,  having  worked  up  from  the  bench  through  the  po.si- 
tions   of  foreman,   draftsman,    office   engineering   and    district 
engineer    of    the    central    States.     He    was    for    several    year.^ 
installing  and  operating  complete  steam,  hydraulic  and   elec- 
tric plants  in  Colorado  and   Montana,  and  for  several   years 
was  electrical   engineer   of   the  subways   of  the  city   of  New 
York,   and   of   the   operating   departments    of   the   New    York 
Edison   Company.        For    the    last   three    years    he    has    been 
consulting  engineer  for  the  New  York  office  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  making  a  specialty  of  the  steam  turbine, 
and  engaged  in  the  engineering  work  connected  with  all  man- 
ner  of  prospective  propositions.       Mr.   Rice   is  a   member   of 


KS  ANU  TKA.\.S.MlSSlOS    M->ES i.U.\»;    ISLAM)   R.   B. 

ELECTRIFICATION  OF  THE  LONG  ISLAND  RAILROAD 


TRAXSMISSIOX   LINES   ANB  SrB-.STATIOXS. 


TRANSAHiJSUJX    LINES — J.O.\(;   ISLAXi*  R.   R. 


In  the  issne  of  May,  page  171,  we  gave  a  very  complete  il- 
lustrated description  of  the  Long  Island  City  |)Ower  house 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  &  Long  Island  Railroad,  men- 
tioning the  fact  that  it  was  to  furnish  power  for  the  operation 
of  trains  in  the  tunnels  underneath  the  East  River  and  the 
Island  of  Manhattan,  being  built  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, and  also  for  trains  on  certain  portions  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad. 

Coincident  with  the  construction  of  the  power  station  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  were  prepared  for 
operation  by  electricity  and  shortly  after  its  completion  some 
of  these  were  put  into  operation  and  others  added  as  soon 
as  the  track  and  line  work  could  be  finished.  At  the  present 
time  Long  Island  Railroad  trains  are  being  operated  electric- 
ally from  Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  to  Belmont  Park; 
from  Flatbush  Avenue  to  Rockaway  Park,  and  from  Flatbush 
Avenue  to  Jamaica  via  Hammel  and  Valley  Stream.  Other 
sections  of  the  line  will  be  electrified  as  the  traffic  or  other 
conditions  make  it  desirable  and  it  is  expected  that  eventually 
the  whole  suburban  section  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  will 
be  operated  by  electricity  exclusively. 

In  the  present  article  we  will  briefly  consider  th6  methods 
used  in  transferring  the  current  from  the  Long  Island  City 
power  house  to  the  trains. 

The  current  leaves  the  power  house  as  three  phase  alternat- 
ing at  a  pressure  of  12,000  volts.  The  present  line  consists 
of  five  circuits  of  three  conductors  each  leaving  the  power 
house,  which  are  carried  underground  through  an  18  duct 
conduit  line  to  Dutchkills  Street,  a  distance  of  1.12  miles, 
at  which  point  they  come  to  the  surface  and  connect  to  light- 
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STEAM    MOTOR    CAR. 

<'A\;\»>I.\S      l'\<llh       |{\I1\V\Y. 

Kx|M  ii(  II.  ♦'  wiMi  iii(i»'priiili'inl\  oiH'iiitf'tl  iiinior  cms  on 
siram  r;nlr«iails  in  ihis  <  «miil!y  has  \h-vu  <  <iiifiiiri|  lai.Ufly  to 
tln^'^t"  o|MM'ale(l  by  »^ith«*i^  siasolifii'  ftiuinp  diroi  or  tiiroii;;!) 
I  lie  ii.lPttjmn' i)l  ati  •Iffifir  I  iinciii  fioni  a  >l.\  iiaiii<>  <ltiv<ii  !>>  a 
:;as(>lin..  «-iit;iii«'  Joraiv*!  «»n  itir  rar,  au*l  s^-vnal  cars  ol  ImiIi 
of  ili«sc  lyjMS  liavf  l(H*ir  illiiKtat(>i|  ill  tlii^  journal.  'I'lii  i\ 
|i«'ii«'ii(«'  with  Mioiiir  rais  on  Strain  lailroails  in  lOimlamI  ami 
oil  tiM'  t'ontiru'm  luijv  l)»i<'H,  on  th<'  oIIut  liaiul.  mnlv  fMin 
.>lyt»  Willi  iars  WiivHirUv;  st«'aui.  ami  a  imiiilxr  of  siHTf-ssliil 
<Jt  siuiis  1kivi>  Im**'!!  ill  quif<'  »'M<ii-.ivo  strviri-  for  a  sii(Ti«  i'lii 
himiii  of  liiiir  to  show  iiiat  thi'v  tnn  h;imllo  iho  ttafli"  on 
riMiain    brant  hiimi    intoi'iirliau    linos    wiih    saiisfa<iion    an<l 

•  '<'«IIIOIII>  . 

This  stHrossfnl  furoi^n  »-xi«'iionri»  wiiii  stcaindrivin  r.irs 
-iil>|)l«'nionti'i|  Uy  sfvoral  orhor  roason-.  sii«  h  as  lijo  moatiT 
laniiliai  ii>  of  traininoii  wiiji  steam  oiioiai  ion.  ih<>  more  saiis- 
fai'tory  .mil  <  ouyon1«>vi(  rontrol  as  coniparril  wlili  ilin-ci  .Irjvcri 
M. Incline    rars.    ilic    |»i-esoiii     unaior    roliahiiity.    ami    in    soiu" 


inn  k  of  ami  is  im-oiitoiait'il  in  tlio  «ar  body  of  a  coniliination 
pa.sscn.uor  «-oa<  li.  As  can  bo  seon  in  \\w  illustration,  an  extra 
lon«  boily  with  a  ltlin<l  ond  ahea^i  is  usod.  which  is  divicied 
ini«)  ihicf  coinpartnionts.  the  forwaid  luic  loniaining  thf 
boiler  and  tin*  ensinf  conliol  apparatus,  the  second  being  a 
sniiill  baviuaf^e  coinparlnient  and  the  remainder  a  passensor 
coinpartnieni.   with   a   platform   aixl  entrance  at    tlio  rear. 

The  loiomeiive  or  steam  motor  part  of  ihe  car  is  siipptuicd 
nil  a  I  wheel  I  iiicK.  the  forward  jiair  of  wheels  foriniiij;  Ihe 
•  iiiveis.  and  the  oiImis  beinj;  iiailiii;;  wheels.  The  triicU 
frame  !.<  made  up  of  "^in.  .st'cl  ph-.tes  in  a  ver.\  stnuii;  and 
>ubstantiai  manner,  anri  tin;  cylinders  are  located  in  fbe  rear, 
l.eiiiu  siipptuMfd  on  an  evlrnsion  from  the  frame.  'I'he  cyjin 
dels  are  lo  b\  I."  ins.,  and  have  inside  admission  piston 
valv's.  which  are  ojierated  throimh  a  simple  desiun  of  Wal 
SI  iiacrt  valvo  .uear.  The  illusi ration  siiows  the  const nici ion 
and  .irrani:*>nioni  at  this  point  very  «lcarl\.  The  driving 
wheels,  which  have  cast  steel  ceiitors.  ate  ll*  ins.  in  diaiiudrr. 
and  iho  trailing  wheels  are  ,)\  ins.  in  diameter.  .Ml  jonrn;ils 
are  ^  b.\    IL'  on  this  trmk. 

The    lioiler.    which    furnishes   superheated    sleain    at     1*^"    ll»s. 
jiicssiirc   and   ai    a    teiiiperaiure   of   from    700  (|ei;s.   to   THii   de^s. 


VK'loi;      ll{l<K     <•!      »||.\\l      \M>|<i|;     <    \i;. 


cases  the  cheaper  operation,  lias  lod  .several  .American  rail- 
rojid-s  I o  recently  be.uin  oxpcrilneniint;  with  this  type,  usintj 
in  .-onu  call's  cars  pureha^ed  from  spec  ial  manufacturers,  and 
in  otFiers  ciips  1  lesion «'d  an<l   hiiili   ai    iliejr-  own  shops. 

In  tbi.s  laVfrr  rl«ss  i^ji  stt-am  motor  <ar  which  has  been  in 
op<;aiion  for  .-ono'  liiH»-  on  iln> Canadian  Pacific  Railway  out 
of  ^Montreal.  This  car,  was  desiiined  in  iln-  mechanical  de- 
pa  rtiMriil  of  llitM-oad  iiudtM' the  dire<-tfon  of  .Mr  II.  II.  Vaimlian. 
as.<fc;lai>,r  li>.n»t:  vir«'-|»t'esi<|»'nt,  and  .Mr.  \  W.  Iloisev.  m.chan 
ical  •■nr^iiH'iM.  aU'I  ooiisfsts,  when  reduced  to  il^  elements,  of 
u    four  whoeleil,. single    driver    locomotive,    which    forms    one 


I'',  at  the  cxlinders.  is  .'.I  ins.  inside  diameicr.  beiiiK  <>f  tlii" 
return  lube  interior  lirebo.v  i\pe.  Tfie  furnac*-  consists  of  a 
I'.J-in.  brick  lined  Mmrison  corruLjaled  tube,  and  above  it  arc 
'.»;■  I  I  in.  tubes,  7  ft.  II  ins.  lonn.  The  total  healinji  surface 
is  ."•:'.(;  s»i.  ft.,  of  whicli  }sr>  sij.  ft.  is  in  the  tubes  and  .'.1  s«i.  ft. 
iti  the  furnace.  The  superheater  ccmsisis  of  11  li,-in.  steel 
lubes,  ami  contains  tIJ  .s(|.  ft.  of  heatin.sr  surface.  Crude  oil 
is  used  for  find,  and  is  <;irried  in  a  lank  havint;  a  capa«ity 
of  L'.oiMi  |b.<.,  which  is  built  in  the  frame  <d'  the  motor.  .\  con 
slant.  ;iir  pressure  <if  1.%  lbs.  per  .sq.  in.  is  maintained  on  lop 
of  the  fuel  oil.  for  forcin?i  it   ui»  to  the  burner.     The  oil  is  fyd 
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•»m; 


Id   iIk'    liiiiKu*'   liy   ;i   TNiiI    Iiiirii+'r  of   lh<'   Hoolh    tv|M'.   aiKi   the 
.-,iil!|>l>    •*•'■'<   ''"•'    '''*'    'y'V\«'r  ;ii'<'  4'oiilrolh-U   l>.v   nil   Mutomaf i<- 
i|,  vice.     Tlu'  luiih  r  fccd^vait'i-  is  cairie*!  iu  waltT  laiiKs  liav 
iiifi  a   total   (a|i;irii^y— nf  '.iiMi  j;als.,  wljiHi  are  f asU'UtKl   to  I h(ft 
iiimU  iJiiiL.:_oJ>ftfr  car   \H}dy.'.:-y.i:ij::.^\:.:y^-y 

Til*'  toial  \vt'ii;lit  of  the  car  iti  tMinninfJ  onler  is  1 :'.«;. iliMi  lbs., 
of  wiiiili  S2..SN(I  ll)s.  is  at  tlH'  luolor  t-iul  of  the  cur.  Of  this 
wciKlil  42.44U  ll)s.  rests  upon  (hp  ilriving  wh-eels.  This  weight 
li.ars  a  ratio  of  ainiiii  7.7  to  1  with  Ihe  theoretical  tracliv*^ 
«fft)ii.  which  i.s  iicarl.v  "..r.oo  lbs.  This  «-ar  is  eqiiiitpcil  with 
ihe  \V»'slinj;liousc  .\ir  Uralie  ('oiiipaiiy's  A.  M.  T.  automatic 
system,  wiiicli  lias  a  matiualed  leJease,  and  is  s|iecially  adapl- 
.d  for  this  (dass  of  service. 

In  discussing  the  report  of  Ihe  eojuniilt^e  on  "Klectri(it-y 
l<ir  Sieam  Railroads"  at  the  last  Master  Mechanics'  Con  veil- 
lion.  Mr.  VauKhan  sjJoKe  about  iliis  car,  and  lueniioneil  ihe 
faci  that,  in  general,  Ihe  data  which  liad  been  found  to  Imp 
saiisfaclory  .  foiv  use  in  ordinary 
locomotive  desi.a;n  would  ai»ply  in 
ilie  «  ase  of  a  <ar  of  this  Mnd.      H«* 

ilso  stated  iliat  this  car  was  easily 

apable  of  atlaining-a.  sppetV  of 
fi'oni  .'lO  to  >^5  miles  per  hour,  and 
iliai  its  Operation  had  Ixen  very 
^ai  isfa«loi  y  up  to  that  i  inw.  It  is 
operated  at  a  cost  of  from  l.*»  to  Uu 
.ents  ]ier  mile.        .-.v^.  : -/.V ''1. '^  > 

The   details   of   this  car   will    ap 
pear  in  a  later  number. 


rlie  American  iiistilute  of  Kleivri*-?!!  KiiKineers,  Ajnerjcan  So 
ciely  of  .Mechanical  Kniiinei'rs,  the  InsJitiitinn  of  Klecirieal 
KnKineeiS  of  (in'at  I^riiain  (haviii;;  be«  ii  pioposed  by  Lord 
Kelvin >,  and  a  nieiuber  of  the  AiiH>ri<"«i  A.ssociatlon  for  ihe 
Ailvamement  of  Seieme. 


W.viscM.V'EttT  Valvk  Ge.\r.— 'I'bf  pivsent  tetidtpncy  to^ftH  tlie 
use  of  Walschaert,  valve  jjpear  is  due  chiefly  lo  the  desiii'  lo 
imi»rove  .struftu rally  rather  than  lo"  iniiuove  lire  usfc  jrf  «leam. 
Jt  !ls  considertHl  advisable  to  remove  ti»<e  valve  gt^r  froni  a 
confined  space  under  the  lo«omoiive  and  also,  if  |X)ssible.  lo 
lighten  the  i>arts  and  arrange  iheiu  in  dtrect  lin«s.  The 
Walschaert  valve  sear  does  this,  and  nwre.  lit  «ahstiiutes 
€«Lsily  maintained  joints  und  jdii  eonne«-iions  for  .^*e  very 
lai*j;e  au«l  inacoe.<sible  eecentri«-s.  and  it  provi«l»*s  an  arrange 
nient  whi(  h  is  not.  as  Ihible  tt)  deraniiement  as  is  the  Sl«t«h4:>n 
son  motion.-    .!//■.  *i.  M.  lUisfiHiJ.  nt  I'linhtv  I'Himsttjf.    - 


><TKT::i.  l-Jil.K 


Ni^w    Sk<  la  I  \i;v    <>k  T<IK  A.  ^S.M. 

K.     .Mr.    Calvin    \V.    Itice.    wh«i    has 

Im  eu     appointed     secretary     of     tlu' 

American      Society      of     Mechanical 

Kii.itineer«,    and-  will    Hiwedx>d    Vu. 

le-^or     lluttoii;^  jttt  ;  lh«*   JJeeemi)ei 

ti linti,   is  a  Kraifuate  in  eilinineer- 

iiit::  from  the  .Massachusetts  (iisli- 
tiiie  of  Tecbmdouy,  ami  has  had  experience  iiinuuhine  shrti* 
practice,  having  worked  up  from  the  lien«'hHnouKh  the  ittwlr 
tions  of  foreman,  draflsmaii.  othie  ensiineerins  ami  4listiict 
eni;ineei  «d'  iiie  ceiiiral  Slates  He  was  for  several  .\eai- 
installiii.^  ami  operating  (ompl'te  steam,  hydrauli*-  and  el«;i- 
riic  plants  in  Col4ua<lo  and  .Montana,  and  for  several  .VearK 
vva.s  eleilrical  en.t;ineer  of  the  >;ubwa.v,s  of  Ihe  <dly  e^  N«^^^^ 
Vork,  and  of  the  operatint;  departments  of  (he  New  YorU 
Kdison  Company.  Kor  the  last  ihree  years  he  has  been 
eonsulting  eni^ineer  for  the  .New  York  office  of  the  CJeueral 
Kle«trie  Company,  making  a  specialty  of  the  steam  turbiite. 
;ind  cufiUKed  in  lb,'  engineering  work  eonneeted  with  all  niati- 
iier  of  prospective  iJioposil ions.       Mr.  RUe  Is  a  nieiiil>ei"  of 
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ELECTRIFICATION  OF  THE  LONG  ISLAND  RAILROAD 


<J(;«X^<M*s^iu^^l:1A'i^^i^'A\l^^  j-.-i  \ii..\- 


I  i:  A  WMisNloN    ll\h>-     lOM,    ISl  AMI    i:.    It. 


.    In  Ihe  is.siiA  of  May.  pagefTi;  w  a   \et\   «ompleie  il 

iusirate<l  dt>s4riplion  of. t)M>t.4)ng  Island  Cily  |M»wer  house 
of  the  IVnn.sylvaniai  Kew  YorK.  &  Long  Islaml  liailnKul.  nun 
tionlng  the  fait  that  it  was  m  furnish  power  for  the  opetaiioii 
of  trains  in  the  tunnels  umlerneaUi  the  Kast  River  and  the 
Island  of  Mauhatlan.  I.>eiug  built  by  ihe  lVnns\  Ivania  Rail- 
road, and  also  for  trains  on  t«iiain  portions  of  ihe  luing 
iKland   Railroad.  /   -i^  0   :;  ^ 

Coincident  with   th^  const  rucUon   of   llie   j.ower  station   «er 
tain  .sections  of  the  Long  Island   Railroad   Wt-re  prepared  foi 
operation  by  eleitneity  and  shortly  after  its  compb'iion  som. 
of  tliese  Were  put  into  .operation   and    others  athhMl   as   soon 
as  the  track  and  line  work  t-ould  be  linished.    At  »J»e  present 
time  l.rfMig  Island  Railroad  l  tains  are  iM-ing  operated  i'lectiic 
ally     froni     Klalbusb     ,\  venue,     HrooKI.Mi.     lo    HeUuoni     I'arK: 
from   Flat  bush  Avenue  to  Ro»kaway  I'ark.  and  from  Flatbush 
Avenue  tc^:  Jamaica   via   Hainmel   an<l   Valley    Si  ream.      Other 
se<iions  of  the  line  \vill   l>e  elettrifie*!  as   ihe  traffic  or  other 
conditions  make  it  desirable  ami  it  is  exi)ecled  thai   eventuall.T 
the  whole  .suburban  section  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  will 
be  di»€rated  I>y  electrieity  exvlusively. 

.In  the  present  article  we  will  briefly  consi«ler  the  methods 
used  in  transft-rring  the  «-urreni  from  the  L^ng:  Island  Ciiv 
power  hou.se  lo  Ihe  trains. 

The  current  leaves  the  power  house  as  three^  phase  aliernat 
.big  at  a  pressure  of  12^«MMl  volts.  The  present  line  consists 
of  ■flv*'  circuits  of  three  conductors  ea<-h  h-aving  the  |*«)w»'r 
honsp,  ■whudi  are  carried  underground  through  an  Is  dini 
conduit  line  to  Duicbkills  Street,  a  «lislance  of  1.1:2  miles. 
at   which  point   they  come  to  the  surface.  al»d  ct»iHl«i<*i' 16  light 
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ing  arresters  placed  In  a  small  building  of  flre  proof  con- 
struction. From  this  they  are  carried  overhead  on  steel  poles 
to  VVoodhaven  Junction,  a  distance  of  7.85  miles,  where  is 
located  the  largest  and  main  sub-station,  from  which  the 
current   is  distributed   to  the  other  sub-stations. 

The  conductors  carrying  the  current  consist  of  three  cables 
having  a  cross  section  of  250.000  cm.,  each  being  composed 
of  37  copper  wires;  the  insulation  has,  of  course,  been  given 
very  careful  attention  and  is  suited  to  the  conditions  aris- 
ing from  the  location  of  the  circuit.  Each  length  of  cable  was 
te.';ted  with  a  pressure  of  liO.OOO  volts  after  it  was  In  place. 

The  ovei'head  line  between  Dutchkill  Street  and  Woodhaven 
.1  unction  is  carried  on  a  special  design  of  steel  pole,  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  which  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations. 
These  poles  are  in  various  sizes  to  meet  different  conditions 
and  are  all  designed  to  carry  24  high  tension  cables  and  8 
low  tension  cables  each,  the  lowest  cable  being  at  least  25  ft. 
above  the  ground.  The  i)oles  are  built  up  of  four  corner 
angles  connected  together  by  angles  and  |)lates  forming  a  lat- 
tice type  of  construction.  They  are  tapered  uniformly  to  the 
top  on  two  sides  and  to  within  7\^  ft.  of  the  top  on  the  other 
two  sides,  the  taper  being  %  of  an  in.  per  ft.  This  taper 
being  uniform  makes  the  size  at  the  base  of  the  pole  vary 
with  the  height,  the  tops,  however,  being  in  all  cases  G  by 
11  ins.  in  section.  At  the  bottom  the  corner  angle  irons  are 
tied  to  a  base  composed  of  plates  and  channels  through  the 
corners  of  which  the  four  anchor  bolts  pass.  Each  pole  rests 
upon  and  is  fastened  to  a  concrete  foundation  of  a  size  suit- 
able to  the  pole  and  ground.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  light- 
ing rod  qualities  of  the  poles  and  each  is  grounded  through 
a  copper  plate  placed  beneath  the  foundation  and  connected 
to  one  of  the  anchor  bolts.  The  poles  are  designed  to  stand 
a  wind  pressure  at  right  angles  to  a  line  corresponding  to  a 


wind  velocity  of  100  miles  per  hour.  Poles  of  heavier  con- 
struction than  the  standaid  aie  used  for  anchor  poles  and 
also  at  sharp  curves  in  the  line.  The  cross  arms  are  all  of 
yellow  pine  5  by  6  ins.  section  and  pass  through  the  lattice 
work  of  the  pole  structure  resting  on  angle  iron  seats  at  the 
sides  and  fastened  by  two  U.  bolts. 

The  insulator  pins  are  of  a  new  design  and  consist  of  a 
malleable  iron  casting  clamped  to  the  cross  arm  by  means 
of  a  U  bolt  passing  through  the  body  of  the  pin  and  held  by 
a  plate  fitting  over  the  bolt  ends  and  against  the  cross  arm, 
thus  avoiding  reduction  of  strength  of  the  cross  arm  by  the 
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boring  of  a  hole  in  it  as  is  usually 
done,  and  also  allowing  the  shrink- 
age of  the  arm  to  be  followed  ui» 
and  the  pin  held  tightly.  The  in- 
sulators are  of  porcelain,  made  in 
two  parts,  cemented  together,  and 
have  the  cables  fastened  to  them 
by  ties  of  soft  copper  wire.  The 
poles  are  spaced  on  an  average  of 
150  ft.  apart  on  straight  line  work. 
At  Woodhaven  Junction  special 
terminal  racks  are  provided  along- 
side the  station,  consisting  of  a 
steel  truss  bridge  construction 
about  11  ft.  wide  and  as  long  as 
the  building,  to  which  the  trans- 
mission line  is  fastened.  This 
rack,  which  is  supported  at  the 
proper  height  by  latticed  steel  col- 
umns, permits  the  cables  to  be 
(lead  ended  where  necessary,  and 
the  connection  carried  across  into 
the  sub-station  by  a  cross  con- 
nector at  the  most  convenient 
point.  This  arrangement  elim- 
inates the  crossing  of  the  cables  to  a  large  extent  and  in 
no  case  is  there  less  than  2  ft.  clear  between  high  tension 
cables.  The  five  circuits  from  the  power  house  are  brought 
into  the  Woodhaven  sub-station  and  connected  through  oil 
switches  to  a  set  of  bus  bars  called  the  transfer  buses,  which 
are  divided  into  sections  from  which  the  outgoing  trans- 
mission circuits  are  led  in  various  directions.  From  Wood- 
haven there  are  three  high  tension  circuits  leading  due  west 
along  Atlantic  Avenue,  being  carried  in  an  underground 
conduit  to  the  East  New  York  sub-station,  a  distance  of 
0.23  miles.  At  this  sub-station  there  is  a  smaller  set  of 
transfer  buses,  and  from  it  are  carried  two  high  tension 
circuits  continuing  underground  along  Atlantic  Avenue  to 
Grand  Avenue,  a  distance  of  3.04  miles,  where  the  sub-station 
forming  the  westerly  terminus  of  the  transmission  line  is 
located.  Extending  easterly  from  Woodhaven  Junction  there 
are  two  high  tension  circuits  carried  underground  as  far 
as  Dunton,  a  distance  of  1.7  miles,  where  they  pass  through 
a  lighting  arrestor  house  to  an  overhead  circuit  and  con- 
tinue to  the  Rockaway  Junction  sub-station  located  1.73  miles 
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east  from  Dunton.  From  this  substation  one  high  tension 
circuit  is  carried  to  a  terminal  house  at  Belmont  Park,  a 
distance  of  3.71  miles,  where  a  connection  is  arranged  for  a 
portable  sub-station.  Also  from  Rockaway  Junction  a  cir- 
cuit extends  south  to  Springfield  Junction,  a  distance  of  3.33 
miles,  and  from  Springfield  Junction  to  Valley  Stream,  a 
distance  of  2.57  miles.  From  Woodhaven  Junction  two  high 
tension  circuits  are  carried  overhead,  except  at  points  where 
it  is  necessary  to  cross  wide  bodies  of  water  in  which  case 
they  are  carried  through  submarine  cables,  to  Hammel  sub- 
station, a  distance  of  6.9S  miles. 

In  each  sub-station  are  located  transformers  which  reduce 
the  voltage  of  the  high  tension  current  from  12,000  to  about 
375  volts.  It  is  then  passed  through  rotary  converters  which 
deliver  it  as  direct  current  at  GOO  volts,  in  which  form  it  is 
conducted  directly  to  the  third  rail. 

The   capacity   of  each   of   the   sub-stations    was   determined 
after  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  electric  schedule  pro 
posed  by  the  railroad  officials  and  each  sub-station  was  con- 
structed to  accxjmmodate  the  necessary  machines  to  give  the 
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inn  jirro*  tors  phutii  in  a  small  huiMin^  ot  fir*'  i)nMif  « (ui- 
sininion.  From  this  ihcy  are  <arri»'tl  ovt-rhead  mi  sitt  1  jioh's 
to  Wootiliavtii  .hiiirtidii.  a  liisiaiKc  of  7>'»  mill's.  wIxmi-  is 
l«Mato«l  the  largest  and  main  suh-stalion,  from  wliitli  tlio 
<  iirioiii    is   ilistriliuiod   to   ihr   otlior  substations. 

Tlic  t oiidiKiors  larryinK  the  (tirn-nt  lonsist  of  thrtu'  cables 
liMviiii;  a  cross  section  of  l'."»o.ooo  c.m..  ca<li  bcinu  composed 
of  :;?  copper  wires;  the  insulation  has.  of  couise.  been  «iven 
virv  careful  aiicnlion  and  is  suiteil  lo  llie  conditi((ns  aris- 
iui;;  from  the  Icxation  of  the  circuit.  Each  len^tli  of  cable  was 
lesii'd  wiih  a  pressun-  of  I'.n.ouo  volts  afier  it   was  in  place. 

The  overhead  line  between  Diitchkill  Street  and  Wooilhaven 
.Junction  is  curried  <m  a  special  desif^n  of  steel  pole,  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  which  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations. 
'I'hese  poles  are  iti  various  sizes  to  meet  different  <-ondilions 
and  are  all  designed  to farr.v  '2\  h\'Ah  tension  cables  and  X 
low  tension  cables  ea«h,  the  lowest  cable  bein.i;  at  least  1!.".  ft. 
:ib«>ve  the  Kfotmd.  The  pole.s  are  built  up  of  four  corner 
angles  conne«te«|  to.i;«'th(M-  by  ani?les  and  plates  forming  a  lat- 
tice type  ot"  construct  ion.  They  are  tapered  uniformly  lo  the 
top  on  two  sides  and  to  within  T'i  ft.  of  the  i<ip  oii  the  titiiei- 
two  sides,  the  taper  being  •%  of  an  in.  per  ft.  This  tap«'r 
bi'ing  uniform  makes  the  size  at  the  base  of  the  pob'  vary 
with  the  ht'ight,  the  tops,  however,  being  in  all  cases  (',  by 
11  ins.  in  section.  At  the  bottom  the  corner  angle  irons  are 
tied  to  a  base  compose<l  of  plates  and  channels  throtigh  the 
corners  of  which  the  fotir  anchor  bolts  pass.  Rach  pole  n-sts 
uj)oa  and  is  fastened  to  a  concrete  foundation  of  a  size  stiit- 
able  to  the  pole  and  ground.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  light- 
ins  rod  (fualitles  of  the  |)oles  and  each  is  grounded  through 
a  copper  plate  placed  beneath  the  foun<lation  and  connected 
to  one  of  the  .'inchor  bolts.  The  poles  are  designed  to  statid 
a  wind   pressure  at   right   angles  to  a   line  corres|»on<ling  to  a 


wind  Velocity  of  Itio  miU-s  per  hour.  I'oles  of  heavier  oon- 
sirintion  than  ilu'  standard  are  tised  for  anchor  poles  and 
also  at  sliarii  <-urves  in  the  liiu-.  The  cross  arn»s  are  all  of 
yelldw  pine  ."(  by  <i  ins.  section  and  jtass  through  the  lattice 
work  of  tlu'  pole  strticture  resting  on  angle  iron  seats  at  the 
si(h's  and   fastened  by  two  l'.  bolts. 

The  insulator  |)ins  are  of  a  new  design  ami  consist  of  a 
malleable  iron  casting  clam|)ed  to  the  cross  arm  by  means 
of  a  r  bolt  passing  through  the  body  of  the  i»in  and  held  by 
a  idate  fitting  over  the  bolt  ends  and  against  the  cross  arm. 
thus  avoiding  reduction  of  sirength   of  the  cross  arm   l>v   the 
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iioriiiK  of  a  hole  in  it  as  is  usually 
•  |<)Mt>,  an<l  also  allowing  lhc>  sltiink- 
i<;«>  of  lilt'  arm  lo  itc  followed  m|i 
uul  the  i»iii  held  ti.i;hily.  The  iii- 
■julutor.s  are  of  poicelaiu,  made  in 
two -parts,  eemente<l  toi^ether.  and 
have  the  cables  fastened  to  them 
liy  ties  of  soft  copiier  wire.  The 
|.ol«»s  are  spaced  on  an  axerase  of 
l.'iO  ft.  apart  on  straijilit  line  work. 
.\t  Wooclhaven  Jumtion  sjtecial 
M  rminal  racks  are  ])rovided  alonj;- 
side  the  station,  consisting  of  a 
-teel  truss  bridge  construction 
tbout  11  ft.  wide  and  as  long  as 
rhe  building,  to  which  the  trans- 
mission line  is  fastened.  This 
ia<k,  which  is  supported  at  the 
proper  height  by  lattice<l  steel  col- 
iiinu.s,  permits  the  cables  to  be 
lead  ended  where  neces.>^ary,  and 
'lie  eonneotion  carried  ac-ross  into 
the  sub-station  by  a  cress  con- 
nector at  the  mos5t  convenient 
point.  This  arrangement  elim- 
inates the  crossing  of  the  cables  to  a  large  e.xteiH  an<l  In 
no  case  l.s  there  less  than  2  ft.  clear  between  high  tension 
'  ables.  The  five  circuit.s  from  the  power  house  are  brought 
into  the  Woodhaven  sub-station  and  connected  through  oil 
-switches  to  a  set  of  bus  bars  called  the  transfer  buses,  which 
are  divided  into  sections  from  which  the  outgoing  trans- 
nii.-sion  circuits  are  led  in  various  directions.  F^rom  Wood- 
haven  there  are  three  high  tension  circuits  leading  rtue  west 
itiong  Atlantic  Avenue,  being  carried  in  an  underground 
conduit  to  the  East  New  York  sub-station,  a  distance  of 
:;.2:J  miles.  At  this  sub-station  there  is  a  smaller  set  of 
transfer  buses,  and  from  it  are  canied  two  high  tension 
circuits  continuing  underground  along  Atlantic  Avenue  to 
Crand  Avenue,  a  distance  of  3.04  miles,  where  the  sub-station 
f<irming  the  westerly  terminus  of  the  transmission  line  is 
located.  Extending  easterly  from  Woodhaven  Juiuiion  there 
are  two  high  tension  circuits  carried  underground  as  far 
as  Dunton,  a  distance  of  1.7  miles,  where  they  pa.ss  through 
a  lighting  arrestor  house  to  an  overhead  ciicuit  and  con- 
tinue to  the  Rockaway  Junction  8ub-statioa  locate»l  1.7o  iiiileH 
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«!a^t  from  iJuntcn.  Frcm  thi.s  substation  one  high  tension 
circuit  is  carried  to  a  terminal  house  at  l^eimont  Park,  a 
dislatue  of  ;l.7J  juiles.  where  a  connection  is  arranged  for  a 
portable  sub-station.  Also  from  Uockaway  Junction  a  cir- 
cuit extends  south  to  S|)ringfield  Junction,  a  distance  of  S.H^ 
miles,  and  from  Springfield  Junction  to  Valley  Stream,  a 
distance  of  2.57  miles.  From  Woodhaven  Junction  two  high 
tension  circuits  are  carried  overhea<l,  e.vcept  at  |K)ints  Wher«» 
it  is  necessary  to  eross  wide  bodies  of  water  in  wliich  case 
they  are  carried  through  submarine  cables,  to  Ilamniel  sul*- 
staiion,  a  distance  of  tJ.ilS  miles. 

In  each  sub-station  are  located  transformers  whi«'h  reduce 
the  voltage  of  the  high  tension  current  from  \i.H*M  to  about 
.175  voIts>  It  is  then  passed  through  rotary  converters  which 
deliver  It  as  direct  current  .-it  <!<tn  volts,  in  which  form  it  tS 
conduittul  din^tly  to  the  third,  rail. 

'Phe  capa<'iiy  of  each  of  the  sul>-stations  was  detormined 
after  a  very  careful  exantination  of  the  elei'tric  schedule  pro 
post'd  by  the  railroad  officials  and  ea<-h  stib-statlon  was  con- 
st ructetl  to  aciQtunHMhHe  the  i«iires;>ai y  maclunes  to  trivc  tin 
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niaxiniuni  current  that  any  future  probable  tr;iflic  would  re- 
quire, although  at  present  but  i)art  of  the  equiitnieut  was 
needed  and  has  been  installed.  At  Grand  Avenue,  which  is 
but  a  very  short  distance  from  Flatbush  Avenue  terminal, 
there  are  at  present  three  1,000  k.w.  rotary  converters  and 
nine  ;'>75  k.w.  transformers.  Although  space  is  provided  for 
an  ultimate  capacity  of  five  1,.">00  k.w.  converters  and  fifteen 
550  k.w.  transformers.  The  present  capacity  of  the  East  New 
York  sub-station  is  the  same  as  that  at  Grand  Avenue,  but 
the  ultimate  capacity  is  somewhat  smaller.  The  present 
equipment  of  the  Woodhaven  .Junction  station  consists  of 
three  1,500  k.w.  converters  and  nine  550  k.w.  transformers; 
the  ultimate  capacity  being  just  double  the  present.  At 
Rockaway  Junction  there  are  two  1,000  k.w.  converters,  six 
375  k.w.  transformers  and  two  102  k.w.  boosters.  At  this 
point  there  is  a  storage  battery  of 
3,200  ampere  hour  capacity  at  the 
one-hour  rate. 

The  sub-station  equipment  also 
includes  two  portable  sub-stations, 
each  of  which  consists  of  a  car 
containing  one  1,000-k.w.  rotary 
converter  and  three  375-k.w.  trans- 
formers, together  with  the  neies- 
sjiry  blower,  switchboard,  <  ircuit 
breaker,  etc. 

The  storage  battery  was  installed 
at  Hammel,  »)ccausc  this  j)oint  is 
the  farthest  from  the  power  sta- 
tion of  any  of  the  sub-stations  and 

is  connected  by  a  transmission  line  occupying  a  somewhat 
exposed  position  in  passing  across  .lamaica  15ay,  and  is  more 
liable  to  interruption  in  service  by  accident  than  any  other 
part  of  the  line.  There  is  also  a  very  large  fluctuation  in 
load  at  this  point,  due  to  the  heavy  travel  to  Rockaway 
Beach  on  summer  afternoons  and  evenings.  All  sub-stations 
are  constructed  and  arranged  on  the  same  general  plan,  and 
differ  only  in  connection  with  their  capacity;  and  hence  the 
description  of  the  VV'oodhaven  .Junction  station  will  ai)ply  in 
its  different   features   to  the   other  stations. 

The  cross  section  of  the  Woodhaven  sub-station  herewith 
will  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  rotary  converters  and  transformers  are  located  in  the 
large  central  bay,  which  is  Hanked  on  either  side  by  narrower 
bays,  one  of  which  is  for  high  tension  distribution  and  con- 
trol apparatus  and  the  other  for  the  low  tension  instruments 
and  the  station  operating  board.  The  foundations  of  the  trans- 
formers are  open  in  the  center  for  the  passage  of  the  air 
blast  used  for  cooling,  there  being  an  electrically  driven 
blower  in  each  station  which  gives  a  i)ressure  of  one  ounce 
per  square  inch,  into  the  interior  of  these  foundations,  where 
it  escapes  through  the  proper  passages  and  cools  the  wind- 
ings. The  high  tension  cables  enter  the  building  at  Wood- 
haven  in  the  top  story  of  the  high   tension   bay,  where  they 


conned  to  the  lighting  arrest ors  and  choke  coils.  These  are 
located  on  the  third  lloor  of  this  gallery.  They  are  then 
carried  down  the  outside  wall  into  the  ba.sement  where  they 
cross  beneath  the  floor  and  connect  to  the  oil  circuit  breakers 
on  the  main  floor.  This  bank  of  oil  switches,  directly  under- 
neath the  bus  bars  lo<'ated  on  the  floor  just  above,  controls 
all  the  ciri'uits  that  enter  and  leave  the  buses.  The  two 
sets  cf  bus  bars  and  accompanying  oil  switches  are  located 
in  a  parallel  line,  the  transfer  buses  being  on  the  outside. 
The  high  tension  circuits  which  are  to  leave  the  sub- 
station come  from  the  proi)er  section  of  the  transfer  bus  down 
to  an  oil  switch  and  thence  beneath  the  floor  to  the  under- 
ground conduit  or  on  up  along  the  wall  to  an  overhead  con- 
nection. 

The  circuits  for  the  use  of  the  sub-station  pass  down  from 
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the  rotary  bus  bars  through  the  oil  switches,  beneath  the 
floor  and  thence  directly  to  the  transformers  of  which  tliere 
are  three  550  k.w.  for  each  1,500  k.w,  rotary  or  three  375  k.w. 
for  each  1,000  k.w.  rotary.  These  transform  the  cur- 
rent from  12,O0(t  volts  to  100  volts  and  have  taps  arranged 
to  enable  the  use  of  ijriiuary  voltages  down  to  10,000  voll- 
age.s  and  secondary  voltages  down  to  340  voltages.  From 
thence  the  circuit  is  again  carried  beneath  the  floor  to  the 
rotary  converters  which  in  the  case  of  the  1,500  k.w.  size 
are  rated  to  deliver  2,400  amperes  at  G25  volts.  These  con- 
vert the  current  from  alternating  at  400  volts  to  direct  <'ur- 
rent  at  C25  volts.  The  connections  then  pass  beneath  the 
floor  to  the  low  tension  switchboard  and  after  passing  through 
the  ustial  indicating  and  control  instruments  are  condutlt-d 
beneath  the  ground  to  the  third  rail  at  a  point  adjacent  to  the 
sub-station.  The  number  of  third  rail  connections  vary  with 
the  number  of  tracks,  switches,  etc.,  in  the  vicinity.  There 
are  no  feeder  lines  to  the  third  rail  between  sub-stations  and 
each  sub-station  connects  to  each  adjacent  sections  of  tiacU. 
which  sections  are  insulated  with  a  S|)ace  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent a  single  car  from  spanning  the  two  sections,  thus  i)re- 
venting  burning  out  the  car  motors  in  case  any  section  acci- 
(Untally    becomes    grounded. 

In  the  large  sub-stations  there  are  four  sets  of  auxiliary 
transformers  and  in  the  others  three  sets,  which  supply  cur- 
rent for  driving  the  rotary  converter  starting  motors,  the 
transformer  blower  motors,  the  induction  motor  generating 
set,  which  is  used  to  charge  the  small  auxiliary  storage  bat- 
tery that  supplies  ctnrent  for  the  electric  switch  control  sys- 
tem, and  for  the  house  lighting.  These  transformers  are 
50  k.v.a.  capacity  and  receive  their  current  from  the  rotary 
bus  bars. 

Most  of  the  sub-stations  have  a  track  connection  which  per- 
mits the  portable  sub-stations  to  be  run  inside  the  building 
and  connected  up  so  as  to  temporarily  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  station. 

At  Hammel,  as  above  mentioned,  there  is  a  large  storage 
battery  which  comprises  300  elements  of  the  Electric  Storage 
Hattery  Company,  chloride  accumulators,  each  element  com- 
))0sed  of  55  type  R.  plates.  This  battery  has  a  normal  one 
hour  rating  of  3,200  amperes  and  is  so  connected  into  the  cir- 
ctiit  thai  it  automatically  aids  the  rotary  converter  in  carry- 
ing the  peak   of  the  load  or  absorbs   the  excess  current. 
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Buildings  for  housing  and  connecting  the  portable  sub- 
stations into  the  track  circuit  are  provided  at  Belmont  Park 
and  Springfield  Junction,  where  there  is  an  excessive  amount 
of  traffic  during  the  racing  season,  which  only  occurs  part  of 
the  day  for  a  few  weeks  each  year  and  hence  is  not  constant 
enough  to  demand  a  permanent  sub-station  and  still  is  great 
enough  to  make  it  desirable  to  transmit  (he  high  tension 
current  and  transform  it  rather  than  depend  upon  the  low 
tension  current  from  the  nearest  siibstation.  These  port- 
able sub-stations  are  simply  a  heavy  steel  car  on  which  is 
mounted  one  1,000  k.w.  rotary  converter  with  three  375  k.w. 
transformers  and  switchboard  and  necessary  auxiliary.  The 
houses  are  of  reinforced  concrete  construction  and  simply  large 
enough  to  contain  two  portable  sub-stations  and  have  a  3- 
ft.  platform  along  the  side.     A  single  high  tension  circuit  is 
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brought  to  this  building  and  the  regular  low  tension  con- 
nections are  made  to  the  rail. 

The  third  rail  used  throughout  the  system  is  located  with 
its  gauge  line  26  ins.  from  the  inside  gauge  line  of  the  run- 
ning rail  and  with  its  top  3\1.  ins.  above  the  top  of  the  track 
rail.  It  Is  of  the  top  contact  type  and  Is  protected  with  a 
horizontal  type  of  guard  extending  directly  over  the  rail  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  herewith.  The  rail,  which  is  of  the 
T  section  4  ins.  high  with  a  3-in.  head  and  6-in.  bottom  flange, 
weighs  100  lbs.  per  yard  and  Is  mounted  upon  vitrified  clay 
insulators,  set  on  extra  long  ties  at  10  ft.  spaces.  At  each 
grade  crossing  it  is  necessary  to  discontinue  the  third  rail 
and  its  circuit  is  continued  by  a  cable  in  a  concrete  conduit 
underneath  the  road  crossing  and  connecting  to  the  section 
of  the  rail  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  return  circuit  is  made  through  the  regular  running 
rails  and  also  through  the  guard  rails  where  possible.  The 
third  rail  is  split  up  into  sections,  connections  between  which 
arc  made  through  a  knife  switch  placed  in  a  small  box  near 
the  rail  by  means  of  which  any  section  can  be  cut  out  and 
permit  safe  track  work.     These  sections  are  usually  so  ar- 


ranged as  to  be  between  cross-overs,  thus  allowing  trains  to 
cross  over  and  pass  around  the  dead  section. 

The  design  and  construction  of  both  the  transmission  line 
and  sub-stations  was  carried  out  by  Westlnghousc,  Church, 
Kerr,  &  Company,  engineers  for  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  entire  work  was  under  the  direclior*  of 
Mr.  George  (Jibbs,  chief  engin-^er  of  electric  traction,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  an  electriol  committee  consisting  of 
the  chief  operating  officials  of  the  road  with  the  president 
as  chairman.  :/     • 


IMPROVING  THE  OUTPUT  OF  A  DRIVING  WHEEL 
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The  illustration  show.s  an  intere.sting  application  of  the 
■'Sure  Grip"  drivers  to  an  8i-in.  Nilet>  driving  wheel  lathe  at 
the  Collinwood  shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South* rn 
Railway.  This  lathe  was  installed  a  number  of  years  ago. 
and  while  it  is  by  no  means  an  old  machine,  it  is,  of  course, 
not  eqtiipped  with  several  of  the  features  which  have  been 
more  recently  added  and  which  have  greatly  increased  the 
efficiency  of  this  make  of  driving-wheel  lathe.  It  was  de- 
sired to  increase  its  capacity,  but  instead  of  boring  out  the 
face  plate  to  permit  the  crank  pin  to  pass  through  it  and  then 
closing  up  the  face  i)lates  after  the  wheels  were  in  position, 
so  that  the  "Sure  Grip"  drivers  could  be  used  to  advantage, 
the  extension  castings  were  made,  of  such  size  as  to  provide 
( learance  to  the  largest  crank  pin,  to  which  the  drivers  are 
attached.  Three  drivers  are  used  on  each  face  plate  and  each 
wheel  Is  held  securely  to  the  drivers  by  two  long  bolts. 

To  expedite  the  setting  of  the  wheels  a  screw  attachment 
was  ap|)licd  to  the  hea<i  with  a  motor  drive,  enabling  it  to  be 
moved  quickly  out  of  the  way  when  changing  wheels.  This 
device  has  not  only  increased  the  output  of  the  lathe,  but 
has  also  reduced  the  strains  on  it.  In  the  month  of  March, 
on  a  nine-hour  day,  one  man  turned  9:J  pairs  of  drivers  of  all 
sizes  on  this  machine.  We  are  indebted  for  information  to 
Mr.  M.  I).  Franey,  sujterintendent  of  the  shops. 


I^AKE  Haste  Slowiv.— A  word  seems  to  be  needed  as  to 
piogress.  In  studying  the  careers  of  sticcessful  men,  a  prom- 
inent fact  is  developed  which  seems  specially  applicable  to 
a  successful  railroad  man.  Those  who  have  really  advanced 
most  rapidly  and  have  risen  highest  have  usually  advanced 
slowly  during  the  first  dozen  years.  It  is  believed  that  an 
attractive  feature  has  been  pictured  for  those  who  prepare  and 
equip  themselves  in  the  right  way  to  carry  the  mechanical 
railroad  burden  of  the  future.  It  most  assuredly  will  pay 
to  prepare  thoroughly  and  well,  for  those  who  do  this  are 
sure  to  be  greeted  with  most  brilliant  opportunities.  In  order 
to  prepare  thoroughly  and  well,  however,  years  of  experience 
are  required.— Ifr.  G.  M.  Basford.  at  Purdue  University. 


Mechanical  Gbaduates. — The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  Engineering  Education,  presented  at  the  Ithaca 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Edu- 
cation by  Professor  William  T.  Magruder,  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, showed  that  in  1904  there  were  granted  a  total  of 
2,493  degrees  in  engineering.  The  most  Important  degrees  be- 
stowed were  classified  as  follows: 

■•,_•-  'f- '."■:"  I^egrees  for 

.•■:  .^v    •"  -    Post-graduate   Bavcalaureatc 

Civil    Engineering    ...  .... 

Mech.    Engineering     ...... 

Elec.    Engineering , 

.Ntining     Engineering     ...».! 
Mrch.    Eng.    &    Elec    Eng.'. 
.Metallurgy     , 

The  general  testimony  was  that  applications  for  men  b\ 
employers  were  still  much  In  excess  of  the  number  of  gr^^i 
uates  turned  out.  ..:, 


work. 

degree 

•'  «  ^  .•■•-.•.^  •'••<• 

28 

61. •? 

*?•*•  *  •  ••'♦.V*  •  .  . 

20 

*iir, 

«*•'.•>».-»'««  v^-*    •    • 

19 

413 

•■•■«"V,«,*  •  •,..•  •  .•  " 

3 

228 

•  9,m.ii:mJ  •  •  •   •    •    • 

. . 

2K 

•  •«-•'•  *  •  •  ji  •    >    . 

. . 

14 

*»!tS 


.\Mi:i:i(.\\    i:\(;i\i.i:i:    \\i»    i:\ii. i.'oad  .kh  ij\\i, 


!iM\iliiillii  iilll'<'lll  IIkiI  illi.v  lilllll'i-  pl'oliiiblr  ll.iilli-  Wiililii  I'l- 
i|uiif.  ;ililuiii;;|j  al  |>nsciit  litir  pari  <>r  tin  (MiuiiiiihUl  was 
riirdtMl  and  lias  hfcn  iiistallftl.  Al  (Jiainl  A\t  iim,  whirh  is 
1)11  f  a;,  very  short  disiaiu"'  I'loiii  I'lailuisli  AviiiiH'  itiiiiiiial. 
iliert*  are  ai  |m<'s»iii  iliicf  I.ihmi  K.w.  rotary  «(iiivtil<ts  and 
nine  'M't  k.w.  «faiist«)fm«fs.  Althoii,i;li  spa«t'  is  pi'ovid<-d  Tor 
an  itiiiinal*'  taiKuity  of  five  1, ."><•(•  k.w.  <-onv«'r(«»rs  and  fili»>»'ii 
r»aH  k.w,  traust'ornieis.  Tin'  pirsrtil  rapatiiy  ol  ilic  Ka.sl  \t\v 
York  substation  is  llie  sani«>  as  iliat  at  (irand  Avenitf,  Inii 
I  Ik-  tiltiiuatc  caiiacit.v  is  soinrwiiat  >n»allir.  Thf  pri-si  iii 
t-<tiii|>iii«'nt  ot  III)'  \\'o<idlia\  til  .hiin-iioii  siaiion  loiisisis  id 
llife«  l,r»tio  k.w.  fonviMicis  and  nine  ."..">i>  k.w.  iiaiisloiiiicis: 
ih«'  iiltiiiiatp  <-apa«iiy  Indus;  jiisL  dotildi-  liic  pii-.-^iiii.  .\i 
Korkaway  .liiiiitioii  ilitT*'  are  two  l.tmu  u.w.  <oiiv«'ii«'rs.  six 
ItT.'i  k.w.  Iranslorini'is  and  iwt)  Hi2  k.w.  lioositis.  ,\t  iliis 
point  tlKTc  is  a  sl«»rat;<'  liatti'fv  id' 
M.2IMI  anipt'it'  hour  laparity  in  the 
uiiH-huur   late. 

I"lt«'  sub-slat  ion  e'qiiipnit'ni  also 
iuidini^'s  two  poi'tabie  >iib-.sfatiuns, 
Kuli  of  wiiidi  ron8ist«  of  a  -<'»r 
fontainiim  out-  l.M*M»-k.w.  luiary 
conveftcr  and  tint-*'  :'.".".  k.w.  iiaiis- 
roitnt'is.  loi;»lh»-r  wilh  lli"  iif  •«  s- 
sary  biuwiM .  swiiciibiiattl,  i  ii!  iiit 
lti»'ak«'r,  eu-. 

Tilt'  stoi-ai;*-  battt'iy  was  iusialli-d 
Ti  liainihtd.  b«rausr  iliis  jtoiiit  is 
Iht  tari!u'>i  tioin  ih<  p«»wrf  sta- 
tion of  any  of  tliP  SHl»-st;it  tons  and 

is;  »»Qliii»*<fMl  h>  a  iiahsiuission  liii«-  o(«-up.\  inn  a  soim  wliai 
»'\pos«-d  posit  ion  in  passinix  atfo^s  .laniai<a  !!ay.  and  is  ni.nT 
iiabb-  to  iniciiiipiiiin  in  sfiviif  by  an  idiiii  ihaii  :iiiy  oMmt 
pai-t  of  ih»'  iin*-.  Th.-rc  is  also  a  v.'iy  laf.t:«'  IliKiiiatiun  in 
Jokil  at  Ibis  point,  ilne  .W  ihf  h.avy  iraveJ  io  l{<.M;kawa.\ 
iJearh  «'>ii  summer  al'i«'rnoons  and  •ve-ninus.  All  snb>iation- 
ai»'  I  onstiUtt«-«!  and  anaiitiid  <>n  the  sani.-  sieiieral  plan,  and 
(iitlt-r  only  in  i-onueciion  with  ilieir  «;iitatiiy :  :(iid  ht-nii-  ilir 
d<'S4'rl|»« ion'  «»f  .J|lt*^Vo<KUia veil  .hiiniiuii  siaiii.n  will  appl.v  in 
its   dilTeieiii    rcalHr«s.  tH>  tlie   othi'i-   stai  ions.  .'....   •. 

The   «n»ss   .si-^tion    of   th«-    \Voo<lliaven    siili-staf'lon    Initwiili 
will   yive  a   very   tlear  iilea   ol    the  ronsti  in  lion   of   the   build- 
ins   and    (he   arra«i;enii-ni    <d'   lh<'   apptiiaiiis.      It    will    be   <•  <  a 
that  the -i'Olsrry  eon  veil »  is  and  l  iansl'<>iiiiei>  aie  loiat<d   in  tie 
large  enn  Ira  J  bay.  whieh  is  Hanked  on  eiiher  side  b.\    nairowei 
ba.\s    fuie  of  wliieh   is   for  hii;h    letisitm   <listiibiii  ion   and  ton 
irol  apiMtaius  and  the  other  for  tiw  b>w  ten>ion   instniiin-nis 
ami  th«»  staliou  operating  board.    The  fotitnlaiioiis  ol  'he  trans 
f(»rniers    at*-   op«'H    i"    'ho   rt'iitef   loi-    the    passas^e    of    the   tiir 
blast     used     for    eo<dini,'.    there    lieini;    an    eleelriealiy     driviii 
kb»wer   in  ea(  ii   station    whieh  i;ives  a    pressure   of  one   oinne 
per  square  ineh.  irito  tli<^  interior  of  these  foundni  ions,  where 
it    ♦4s«':i|ws   Ihrouich    the   proper    |>as.-.ai?es    and    < koIs    ihe    wind 
in;;s.      Tin'   h\Ah   H-n^ion  «ables   enter   the    bniidini;   al    Wood 
hav<n    in    tin-    lop    sloty    «\'    lli>     hii;b    l.iisiun    l.a,\  .    wb«Mr    tle.^ 


I'MltlMl  III  Ijie  IlLUllillL;  airrstuls  allil  I  hoke  iiijls.  'I  hi'se  ail- 
loialed  on  the  ihiid  lloor  of  this  jiailery.  Tiny  ate  then 
earried  down  tin-  outside  wall  into  the  ha.-<e|nei)l  \\here.t4iey 
ildSS  iiellealjl  the  Moor  and  i  Dllllerl  to  lite  oil  eiriiiit  brealvilS 
on  ilie  iiiain  linor.  This  bank  of  oil  switelies.  direcll.v  under- 
inalh  the  bus  bars  loealed  <  ii  tlie  lloor  just  above,  loinrols 
all  the  I  ireuiis  that  eiiler  ami  leave  tin-  buses.  The  two 
siMs!  c.f  i»us  bats  and  aei  onipaa.\  iim  i.il  swiiiln"-  ate  located 
in  a  parallel  line,  ibe  transfer  btiM's  hein.ii  on  tlie  outside. 
'riie  hi,i;li  tension  liriiiils  whiih  are  to  leave  th«'  sub 
siaiioii  I  nine  front  the  pinper  sei  t ion  of  i!ie  iraiisfer  bus  down 
to  an  oil  switi  li  ami  ilnin-e  beiieaih  iIh'  tliwir  to  (he  ainlei 
t;i-ouinl  eoinliiii  or  on  ii|i  aloti.i:  ibe  wall  io  an  overlnad  eon 
neelion.  y.;^  :. 

The  eiriiiils    for   ib.'   use  of  tlie   siib-staiion   pas<   down;fir.&|li 


iiii:i  \ia  I     -I  i;  ^  I  \  1  i(i\     wit    ttoi  vf-    I .    I.    i;.    \i 
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e    roiai.*     iiii.-i    li.ti>    liuni.^ii     lin-    oil    .--wil.iie.v.    iu-ueath    tln'^ 
lloor  and   theiiee  direiil.\    lo  the  I ransiornieis  of  whieh   there 
are  ihre»^  ."i."»u  k.w.  fin   (  :n  h   L.-.ou  k.\v.  rotary  or  t.hree  ;'.7ri  k.w. 
lot     eai  il     liitiUy     k.w.     rotary.        These     iran.sfiMin     iln      i m 
lent    from    IL'.iinu    \tdis   lo    Ion    vults   and    iiave    Japs   arran!.;id 
lo    enable    tile    Use    of    priniar.v    vidiit.nes    down    to    lo.uitO    voli. 
as;es    ami    seJ.omhiiy    volia.nes    down    lo    '.',  |o    volla,i;eSv:    t^roiti 
I  Inure   I  he  liiiiiii    is  a.i;aiii   eartied    beinaili    ihe   lloor  to.llio;. 
roiary    r«uivert»Ms    whii  h    in    the   «-as»»   of  Mio   J.'dHf  k.w.   size. 
ate   rated   to  deliver  J, l"i»  amperes  al    i'>'l7,  volts.   Theb'e  con 
veil    »h«'  eiirreiil   from   aliernai  ii.iK  <il     Khi    volls   lo  diri'cl  eiir 
r«Tiil    jtt    Ci2i». -v<dis.       Tin     lonin-clions    tinn    pass    h<>neatii    Ihe 
linor  lo  the  low  ieii>ion  swjiibboaid  and  after  pa.-siii,t;  lhroiii;ti 
tin-    usual    indii-atin^      and    lonliol    insi  niiiieiits   are   eondii>  led 
bene.-ilh   ilie  .L^rouinl   lo  iln-   third   rail  al    a   point   adjaeenl    (o  the 
sub  sial  ion.     'IMie  number  of  third   rail   loiineetions   vary    with 
Ihe   iiimiber  of  tracks.  switch<»s.'.  ete,  in   the  vieinitj'l     Theie 
are  no  feeder  lin«*s  Tothe  I  bird  rail  l)eiw«;en  snh-.stations  and 
eai  h   sub-siati«in   conneci.s  to  eaeh  ailjacent    ~eiii(ms  of  tiaiiv. 
whieh    sell  ions   are    insulated    with    a    spai  <•    siillieient    to    pie 
\<ni    a   siiii;ie  ear   from   s|rannin^  the  1«rp  Seel loiit?,   thus    pre 
veniiii.i;  bnrnini;  oiii    ilie  ear  motors  in  casiv  atiy  Section  aeei- 
di  niall.v      beeonn  s    .grounded.         .•    ..■,■;;  ^     .% .;.  .  .|  . 

In    the   lar^e  sub-stations   there   nfiFV  four  sefs   of   au\ili;»»T 
I  ralisforniers   and    in    tin.'  olliers   three  Sets,   whieh    suppl.v    eiir 
i;eui  .  for    diivinn    ihe    rotAry    coHyertiRr    starling    nnilors,    the 
liaiisformer    blowei?  Jn.oloi'S,   tlw    irnlueiion    motor    .^oneratin^ 
.-el.    wl.ii  h    is   used    to  i  hariT"   the   small   auxiliary    stora,i;e   bat 
iei.\    thai   supplies  enrienl   for  the  eleii  lie  switch  control  sys 
lein.    and     lor    the    )ious4>    li^litint;.       Tiiese    (ransforuiers    are 
r>tk  krViiU   cajiaeil.v    and    roceivo   their   eurroiit    fiom    iln-   lolar.v 
bus  bars.  ...  -.V. 

.Most  of  Ihe  sub-slaiioiis  have  a  Iraik  eonnoedoh  which  per 
mils  tile  portable  substations  to  be  run  inside  Ihe  Iniildiir^ 
and  eonneeted  up  so  as  to  teiii|iorai  ily  imrease  the  lapai  ii.\ 
of   the  station. 

.At  liamniel,  as  above  iiienliomd,  there  is  a  lar^c  struaiie 
battery  whieh  i-omprises  '.'.oo  elements  of  the  l<]|eelrie  Stiua^e 
hatler.v  Company,  ehloride  aeeumulators.  •snh  element  eoiii- 
posed  oi  .■>.".  type  ii.  plates.  This  battery  has  a  normal  one 
hour  ratin.i;  oi  :'>.l!on  amperes  and  is  so  connpcied  int^i  the  eiiv 
euii  thai  it  aiitomaliially  aids  iheiittary  cftiiveiler  in  catty 
ini;    the    jieak    of   the   load    or   ab-orbs    the   i  \i  ess   lurienl. 


Ai  ..rsi,   inor,. 
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nuihlings  :for  Jiousing  and  <-oiinv<iiug  ihV^  'l«>»"*able  siib- 
.-i.'itinns  into  tiic  iiiuk  ciiciiii  ;irt>  provifliMl  at  IJHiuont  I'arh 
,iiiil  SpiiiigfiPld  .luiuiioti,  \vlier«'  tlu'rv  is  :iti  <'X(*>ssTve  iimuimt 
til  ir.ttlir  (lining  iIh-  ijniiiy  sejt.s<in,  wliirli  «iiily  orcms  jcul  of 
ilie >l«y  loi-  ;i  I't.w  wW'ks  earli  >yeai^  uiul  holier  is  iiot  ronsiaiit 
.•iiriiii;li  lo  tli'iiiMiHl  ;i  jMMiujuiVfit;  siilrsr^iifui  jiuui  still  is  jgrOat 
.  ii<>n,t;h  lo  ii);il\f  it  (Ipsii.ibli-  to  ii;insiiiii  dip  hiah  l«''risioii 
I  III  lent  and  iian.^foiiii  ii  railioi-  iliau  itoiioml  ii|>oit  Mm  low. 
.iiHion  <'uriont  from  I  he  nearest  s*il^siatlon,  The-s**  jr^ori- 
,il»lo  sub-stations  are  sfniply  a  hieijav.;v\  JifWr -r^^^  i^ 

iiiotmted  one  l.ooo  k.w.  rotary  eon verh«r  vVitii  tlirop  liT'*  K;.w. 
I i;insforniers  ami  s\vt(ehltt»ai'<l  and  iieies^savy  auxiliary.  The 
'muses  are  of  reinforeed  <«uure(e  eniistnjelii)n  and  simply  jarR^* 
.  ii«'ii;ih  to-'eentain  two  porjahb'  substations  and  have  a  Jt- 
II.   platforiM  aloncc  the  side.     A  sinj«;le  hi^  tension  cifen it  is 


\n-l  II  A  Ilit.V  .UK.SKKK   liRir*    l»ltl-Vf:ttK  TO  -WIIKKI,   I.ATIIB.:  I,.  :■»..&   3f. 

liiought  lo  I  his  building  and  ihe  regular  low  tension  coii^ 
noetions  are  made  to  the  rail. 

The  third  rail  used  throughoul  the  system  is  loe^ted  with 
its  gauge  line  2G  ins.  from  the.  inside  gauge  line  of  the  run- 
ning rail  and  with  its  loi)  3|i.  ins.  above  the  toir  of  the  track 
rail.  It  is  of  the  top  contact  type  and  is  protected  with  a 
horizontal  type  of  guard  extending  directly  over  the  rail  as 
."^hown  in  the  illustration  herewith.  The  rail,  which  is  of  the 
T  .section  4  ins.  high  with  a  ;Mn.  head  and  6-in.  bottom  flange, 
weighs  lf)0  lbs.  per  yard  and  is  mounted  upon  vitrified  clay 
insulators,  set  on  extra  long  ties  at  10  ft.  spaces.  At  each 
prade  crossing  it  is  ne<ossary  to  <iisconlinue  the  third  rail 
and  its cireuit  is  eoiitinued  i)y  a  cable  in  a  com-rete  conduit 
iiiiderneath  liie  road  «-rossing  and  conneetihg  to;  the  S(e<'tioh 
of  the  rail  (in  ihe  opposite  side. 

The  return  <  ir<uii  is  made  lhiou;:ili  itie  regular  lunninj:; 
i-ils  and  also  through  ihe  guard  rails  wh<'re  possible.  The 
ihij-d  rail  is  split  lip  into  s<'ctiohs.  connection!^  between  whidi 
are  made  through  a  knife  switel)  jtlace*!  in  a  small  box  near 
the  rail  by  mcaus  of  wiiich  any  section  catibie  cut  out  and 
I'crmit  safe  tiadv  work.     These  sectioii&,af«  Usually  §0  ai'v 


ranged.a^  to  be  b«vtween  cross-overss  t bus  allow ing   iraiws  \" 
cross  over  and  pass  around   the  dead  s«>ri  ion. ......      .  .,- 

TlH'  design  and  eonsiruetion  of  botli  the  t taiistoit$«f?imi   iiii< 
and    siiJKsiations    \Vas   einried-nin    by    Westiiighouse,   <'hiinh, 

?Kerr»  &'  Gonipan.\%.   jijigineers   for   tin'    Iv'Vng   lt<hi««l    Uaihoad 
< "omirany,   and    tlie  eM ire  work   wa$'  «.i»^en,  lii*?  direefioTf  of 
Mr.;  <;eorue    Cililis.    <hi4<f    eiiglierfi'   ijf    rlcirrii     rra«tjoi».   +;qh 
je«'t  to  the  aji|iinval  of  au  elei.trrital:  eommiliee  <'on.-^isiii.ig  «>t 
Ihip;  Vbief  oyeraiiiig   offirials  wt  ihe    »-oa<i  - »ith    th*'  4ir<»s4ilen ' 

;aS;iiiairnian:l  ;:■;;'■        ;'' 


IMPROVING  THE  OUTPUT  OF  A  DRIVING  WHEEL 

-■':-.     ::-    LATHE. 


Tbe    tllhsft^tion    sbowV  "all' iWMWiitii;    apr1ieatil4f»n    •■;     .i,. 
"Suie  Crip"  «lnvei>  (<>  an  Kl-iu.   Nite.-*  diiviu.u  wheel  lathe  ;i' 
iiieMt'ollinwood  shops  of  ihe  tiake  KImmv  &  .\!iih4gan  South*  "-n 
Uailway,      This   Uuhe  .was:,rns«.alled    a    nr.iur»««r   nf   years   •»>'< 
ami   while  ji   is  by  no  nieatis  an  old   iiiaehine.  li    is.  of  «»o»irs<' 
Hot  eqvii|>pe<l   with   se\4'ral   of   ihe  feaiutvs    wliiHi   have   Iweii 
liibrie   rejcenU.v   rfdde^l    aiul    whieh    (ray^   sreartfy    frt<'rease«| '  ih- 
effieienry  bif    tiiis    Biak^e    of   (UivinJEj-wheel    laib-        i      was   <l 
sired    to  iiierease   its  <apa<it'y.  but  in'steMd  of   lioiinu  out    tb»- 
faee  idate  to  jierniii  the crauk  pin  to  pass  throu.gh  it  and  then 
closing  ni>  the  face  plates  after,  the  wlieels  were  in  position. 
.sotliat   the  ''Sure  lirip"  drivers. x-cmM:  be  u«e«|  1«  advantag* . 
llie  extension  eastings  were  made«  of  smii  size  a>v  to  provi«le 
clearance  to  the  large.^i   <rank   |tin.  ~fo  whieli    ihe  drivers  are 
atta<hed.     Three  drivers  ar<>  used  on  ♦_>aeh  faee  jdatc  and  e;o  li 
wheel  is  held  .securely  to  tb€  jfrivers  by  1w«  long  bolt - 

To  expedite  tbjh  .setting;  of  t Fie  wjieek.  a   w'rew-  aMaehmeni 

wasaiVfdied  to  the  head  with  a  nioior  drive,-  enabliii:;  It  to  Im- 

luoved  «iuiekl\    out    of  the  way  wheii  changing  w-lnndh.     Thi?' 

iteyi<.e:  has:  m>l   oiviv  jiM-'i>*^»w>a  Itiie  .^npui,  of   Hie   lath**.  bii' 

/iuiK  also  reduced '  t4T<'  si  raitiTsr:  mt  It  V^  lli  ;tlid  niiitil^h  of  Manh . 

on  a   iiiue-hptir  day.  one  iiian  iiirned  '.♦:'.  pairs  of  drivi't-K  of  all 

i/<"^  on   this  inaehim-.     W'e  are  indebted  for  iiif«»ri)iati4)ii.  i>> 

''■'<      M.  i).  nam'y.  supe^ill^^^<^eu^  «»f^^1ie  shopv. 


M.vk>:. -I'l  isTt:  SioSvi  y.-  A  woi.i  >.  .in.--  lo  li.'  ihmiIimJ  ;i>.  io 
|M  n,sr«»ss:'  In  Btiidyiuji  Jhe  earJe<»ts  of  siu-eessful  loen.  a  prnni- 
iiicni  . fact  ;.fe.  developed  wbi«^K  isipWiis  _si»eeiall>  appl ieabk?  t < . 
.1  successful  ritilroad man.  '  Those  \vho  have  really  advance.i 
Miosl  rapidly  an<l  have  risen  higbest  have  usiiiilly  advanevii 
■lowly  during  (he  first  doz«>n  yvars.  It  is  l>eli«'ved  that  an 
I  tractive  feature  has  betMi  pietureU  for  tbo.se  who  :>ret»are  rind 
equip  themselves  in  The  Tight  way;  to  carry  the  mwhanieal 
railroa<l  burden  of  the  future.  It  most  assuredly  will  pay 
to  prepare  thoroughly  and  well,  for  those  who  do  this  are 
sure  to  be  greeted  with  most  brilliant  opportunities.  In  order 
to  prepare  thoroughly  and  well,  however,  years  of  experience 
are  required.— A/r.  G.  M.  Basforfi.  at  Pur4ue  University. 


MEGH.vxiCAL  Ghadua-tes.— The  report  of  the  Commlilee  on 
Statistics  of  Engineering  Education,  presented  at  the  Ithaca 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Edu- 
cation by  Professor  William  T,  Magruder,  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, showed  that  in  1904  there  were  granted  a  total  of 
2,493  degrees  in  engineering.  The  most  Important  degrees  »je- 
stowed  were  classified  as  follows: 


<!ivil  KivRtiiferfna;  ,  ..^.V.-. 
.M<-ili,  KiiKinoorins:.  ,",  .-.;. 
i\W<\    KriKinp^ritic    ».;  >.;.;.. 

M'ch,  EiiB.  &  El*-.-.  KiiB. 
.\tot  al  1 H  rf?fy-     i . ;  .  / . .  . ,  . . , . 


l.»«-.»trr«'>  'tor 

Post  -cntdamib  llai  T,)  Mun  . 

•js  .,r; 

-"  '.1 .". 


I  I 


.The:  general   testimony   tyas  thai  a  pp  Heat  ions  for  ifiifjj   l»\ 

emjdoyers were  still  much  in  excess  of  the  nurubcr  of  gr^-i 
uates  turned  out. .  - 
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I'ACIIIC    TVF'K    rASSK.M.KR    I.(»r(»M»»TI VK — V.    P.    &    y.    RY. 


PACIFIC  AND  PRAIRIE  TYPE  LOCOMOTIVES. 


Chica(;o.  Bi'BLiNCiToN  &  QriMY  Railway, 


Early  in  the  year  1900  tho  rhicago.  Burlington  &  Quinry 
Railway  built  at.  its  own  shops  some  Prairie  type  ioconH»n- 
tives,  being  tiie  pioneers  in  the  present  development  of  ihr 
use  of  the  wide  firebox  with  large  grate  areas,  for  burning 
soft  coal.  (See  Amkrican  E.\(.i.nkkk.  April,  1900.  pp.  103.) 
The5;e  engines  were  built  after  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Delano,  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Clark, 
then  mechanical  engineer.  They  were  known  in  the  railroad 
company's  classification  as  Class  Rl  and  Included  several 
original  ideas  of  design,  particularly  in  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  the  trailer  truck  and  frame  under  the  fire- 
box. They  had  19  by  24-in.  cylinders.  64-in.  wheels  and  a 
steam  pressure  of  190  lbs.,  which  gave  a  tractive  effort  of 
:il.S6o  lbs.  The  total  weight  was  13S,000,  of  which  94,000  lbs. 
was  on  drivers. 


SECnO.NS   OF    PACIFIC    TYl'K    I.(K"OMOri VK. 


Total    Weight     ......,, 

WeiRht    on    Drivers.'i, .-. 

Tract  ivp     KfT'  rt     

Stpam    Pressure    

Size.     Cylinders     

\Vlieel.    Diameter    

Total    MeatinR    Surface, 
{'.rate     Area      


Tractive  Effort  X   Difi.  Drty«rs  -H   Heat- 

ins  Surface   .  .•.Vs, .  V-V. .  ;.»i 

Weight   on    Drivers   4-  Heating  Surface.  . 

Vol.     Cyls.,    cu.     ft 

Total    Heating  Surface   ->    Vol.    Cyls 


Rl. 


1^8,000 

94.000 

21,860 

190   lbs. 

18  X   24 

64 

1.958 
42 

717 

48 
7.88 
248 


R2. 


171.000 

130,000 

25,500 

200   lbs. 

20  X  24 

64 

2,888.5 

42 

565 

45 

8.74 

330 


R3. 


181.920 
134.550 

2.s.:^oo 

200    lbs. 
lil    X   26 

68 
3.060.5 

42 

640 

44 

10.4 

294 


R4. 


212,500 
154,000 
35,0(ii> 
210  lbs. 
22  X   28 

69 

3.514 

54 

687 

43.6 

12.32 

285 


Rn 


216,000 
159,540 
.•55,060 
210  lbs. 
22  X  28 
69 

3,576 
54 

677 

44.6 

12.32 

290 


SI. 


230,940 
151,290 
32,690 
210  lbs. 
22  X  28 
74 

3,933 
54 

615 

38.5 

12.32 

318 
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At  (;rsT,  1906. 


AMKinCAN    ENr.lNEEK,    AND    KATUJOAH    JOUHXAT.. 
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rR.MKIi:   TVrE  FAS8EX«,-ER   &    FRFIl^HT   L«HJMr»TIVIS»rr-Ci  .»/  #i   <i.    KV 


K-  -S3   A  SI-  ->H<-  -Sl-->i*  -S3--^ 
SECTIONS   OK   rilAIUlK   TYI'K   UK'O.MO  in  KS. 

These  were  followed  shortly  after  by  the  Class  R2,  which 
was  in  general  an  enlargement  of  the  ineceding  rlass  ami 
had  20  by  24-in.  cylinders,  (J4-in.  wheels  and  200  lbs.  of  steam 
pressure.  This  second  class  was  followed  later  by  Classes  Ro 
and  R4,  which  had  21  by  26  and  22  by  28-in.  cylinders  re- 
spectively, both  having  «)'J-in.  drivers.  The  latter  of  these 
bad  its  steam  pressure  increased  to  210  lljs.,  and  also  differed 
troiu  the  preceding  three  classes  in  the  tise  of  the  radial 
stay  boiler  in  the  i)la(e  of  the  lielpaire.  There  was  also  a 
change  made  in  the  location  of  the  valve  chamber  on  the 
Class  R4,  it  being  jdaced  between  the  double  l)ar  front  Irame 
instead  of  over  the  cylinder  as  in  the  previous  classes. 

These   four   classes   were   described   and    illustrated    in   the 


Amkkkax  Engineer  and  Raii-roak  .loi  rnai.  in  the  following 
numbers:  April  and  July.  1900.  pages  KKi  and  217:  May.  lyui. 
Itage  135;  November,  ]fto2.  page  34:5  and  March,  1905.  page  78. 

The  latest  stej)  in  the  development  of  this  particular  type 
of  locomotive  on  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry.  is  shown  in  an  order 
recently  received  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  which 
are  titled  Class  R5  and  are  illustrated  herewith.  These  en- 
gines differ  but  slightly  from  the  Class  R4,  which  fact  can  b^ 
taken  as  an  evidence  that  for  the  service  required,  which  is 
largely  fast  freight  and  moderate  speed  heavy  passenger, 
they  have  proved  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  as  far  as  power 
and  general  design  are  concerned. 

The  most  noticeable  change  made  is  the  return  to  the 
wagon-top  boiler,  which  was  used  on  the  first  three  classes  in 
place  of  the  straight  boiler  used  on  the  Class  R4.  However,  the 
diameter  at  the  front  ring  is  the  same  on  the  Class  R4.  and 
the  barrel  from  the  second  ring  backward  has  been  enlarged 
to  79VL'  las,,  giving  a  considerable  increase  in  steam  storage 
space.  This  addition  to  boiler  capacity  has  resulted  in  a 
slight  increa.se  in  the  weight  on  drivers  and  total  weight,  but 
in  other  resi)e<ts  the  two  engines  are  essentially  alike. 

In  connection  with  this  order  of  Prairie  tyj>es.  of  which 
there  were  50  built,  there  were  15  Pacific  type  locomotives 
Ituilt  by  the  saiiK^  company,  which  are  very  similar  to  them. 
The  principle  changes  made,  are  in  the  boiler  shell  which 
has  been  lengthened  about  2  ft.,  and  in  the  wheel  spacing 
which  has  been  changed  to  allow  three  74-in  drivers  and  a 
four-wheel  leading  tiuck.  instead  of  a  two-wheel  truck.  The 
extension  of  the  boilei-  shell  was  accompanied  by  an  exten- 
sion in  the  fine  length,  making  the  flues  in  the  Pacific  type 
engine  21  ft.  long.  This  is.  we  l>elieve.  with  the  exception  of 
the  Mallet  .-ompound  locomotive  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railrcad,  the  first  example  of  flues  of  this  length  in  this 
country. 
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PACIFIC  AND  PRAIRIE  TYPE  LOCOMOTIVES. 

<  ■  nri»"'.>Ml,'  Bi'RLTM'.Tr'!^-  A:    <^i   I  \t  >     Iv  Ml  w  \  > 

K.ti  l>  III  iht'  'yvai  K»ttn  ihr  (liiiimo.  Hmliimiuii  \-  C»iiiii<  ^ 
F{>t)l\v^iy  luiili  Ml  IKh  own  shoi».s  sHiiiV  rraiiif  i>ii'  I<m  (uikci 
i\r}»^  ,h*Unjs*  i|»0  i>i»)n*^M>j5  ih  i.lie  jjr<<s«^iit  cU-'ypl(Miiii«'iii  <»!  itn 
Hi^e^of.'lliif.  widr  firolKix  with  hiigo  {•iittn  nri-as.  for  Itiiniiiii; 
soft  roal.  I  S»'t'  AMkrk  a\  Km.i\kh{.  April,  r.'oo,  pp.  lo;;.  i 
'Dm'sc  f'n^ifu'.s  WfMV  liiiilt  ivftf-r  ih'sij;!»s  prfpiir<'il  l>y  Mr.  V.  A 
f>*lan<».  siip«'rintwn(|piif  of  inotivi'  power  .iml  Mt.  V.  \\.  ciaiK. 
tii*;!!  jiierh:ini«-iil  ••iisiiifFr.  Thny  wero  known  in  ilic  railroiu! 
<«iiiip;ir.y"s  <l;issifl<ation  as  Class  Rl  and  inrliiil«>(!  several 
<>i  iuina]  iil»'as  ot  lifsiLcn.  particularly  in  ifu'  mnstrnciion  ami 
:irran;ii-nM'^ni  of  tlu-  lniil»M'  innk  and  franif  under  tli*-  tiif 
l><r\-.  Tii»>.v  had  ,f!»  l'>  -  1  ill  <'ylindfr~.  <;iin.  wliools  anil  :i 
st4'aiu  prpssijro  of  i:«n  ||»s,.  wliii  li  yavf  a  irariivo  cfloii  of 
IMAOolhs.  Tlw  fi  i:il  wciuli)  \v;is  |.;s.imim,  ,,t'  \vh!<  h  '.•I.immi  ||is. 
Was  "on  driv«'rs 
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\Vi;i'st;  tM«, 


AM  I  :i;  lew    ^:v<:TXI^l•:l^    vxir  RAii.rroAO  ^munNAi 


:.o] 


..:- — 1-i— i — '  -•'  --ig,, i-.-f v^i; 


i;   ,<■    riit 


<H  \  loVs  <tt    t'KVIKIK   T.vr'i;   l.<»<<iMr>l'lVK<. 

Those  5fCTO'^o|1<j!>vt^<l  sluuilj    aiit-r  +>v  tl«'  t'lasis  \l;Jy  \ylii«'li 
Wiis    ill    KJMKTiti    ;iii    .•iiliirm'iiH-ni    itt'    iHi- ;iiv<*«-tuliiii:  vlsn^s^^u^^^^ 
ii:nl   -Jif  hy  JJ  in.  .•>  liii.l<  is.  (;i  iii.  ,\vh«>»'lK  iUnl  :J'»i;  llts.  «f  sioarn  . 
pn'ssiin\     This  s^voml  rla*^?^  »vsi^  lolUwrd  trtlvr  1»a;  |*Jaas<'s 
•iinl    IM.    wliiili    Iia.I    1^1    by   2<»  ;iHxK"22 -Ity-  :!N-4iil^  «-yHiuf«>r^^^ 

l"«  ii\«.i\ .    itoth    lijiviii;;    i;^^!/  iliiVoi^.  v^'Ih'    ijiii^r  I'f   ihi'r-c 
');"!  its  sifiim  |»i'«'s>iMf*'  ijnn';is(«(l  ;ie>  ;!1«|  :llis;.  au«1  also  flilTfn'd.. 
'"'Ill     tlH>    (irecciUnK    llii<f    <1:ism'.s    iii    tW*"    t»kr    oflli*^    iatH<U 

'.i.\    li.tlipi--  in  1  lie '  ptai.f  ^&f .  ]rH*\  H«tli>iiiif.     .Tlielv  ■irHSralso  ^^v- 
'  liaiiui'    tn;nl«'    in    llrf^l<H^uUcHv;  p^   ihii?;  vah       rljKnilvM\:'pn   ,)IV<\' 
'"l;iss   I{4.   it    Itciiif;  |it:i<('il   lu-i  wVmmi   til'*  VT«>Tll>1i'  linv  I'loill    fvitrui- 
instead  of  over  I  In-  (•>lin<lri-  as  in  ilu-  |w»niqus  ih^sscs.  .  ^ 
riiesc   fo*ir  •'lasHf's    were   descriUf*}   uinl  -illiisivfiietl-. 'Iii   tJH' 


A  Mnjit  v\  Kv«.iVki  u  \\iv:  tl\ui!<i\i>  .I»mi;\m  Ml  (Ik-  lulimvi'nv 
iMVinhfTs- :Ai»nJ  ami  JhIv.  |>tio,  iiiiK*-!:;  j^t:;  iiiul  :!1T:  May.  it»'t| 
f»irg*'  1  ;;^ ; :  N«v«MnhuiC  VtM»a;:;i»!i^.ii4^  irtiVd  Mttrch    I1M>JV,H«i;;«'   T  ^ 

Tlit*  ijit0ii  :Kf«'lV,  in  11 II-  c'f:<'v<*l«S.i>nK  Ht;  V»T  »Hts  <>Hr»u-Uia.r:  V>  p<' 
1.*.;    liM-innni ;tv«>   oil    t  jii'   <*.  JK  v  &    Q.    K.v.    i»;    sliowii    iu    an    onitM 
ii.'t«»inly   nyi'iv«'t}  from  lln'   Unldwiu  Loroimn ivo  Works,  w4ii<-li 
ai>r  Jliijied  <^l;«ss   liy   ami    ai«*.;inusi  raH'O    ltK'iVAvi«li.      T|«"'st'   >u 
'  iiUU's-iiijifti^^j^Htylif^^  iiAyy^iyiviif-Jnlt  ran     •• 

irtiiWi-  a^;^Ji  t'VlVrout-o„  Uiat.  for  tlje^  8etTi«*e  ><*ttuirf'd.  >vlik-h  i:- 
larsM^ly  fn«i  froinlit  and  tiiofli^rat*'  Sjieed  h«*a\y  t»a.<senc4^i . 
liipy-have  lii-oved  to  1k'  ouiirely  >ati.sfa<U)iy  as  far  as  Of^vcr 
;tnd  j^(?nefal  -design  Jire  fGnceTtUMJ 

The.:  niost    npitloeabfe   rjiiinge  luad^  iH   tUe:  reiupp   to   th*- 

:Nvai;fm-«rrjt  ImiIIoi",  which  was  nsod  011  lh^^  first  Minn? flassfs  in 

jdart-  of  jho  HtrjjijihT  boik-r  listed  o"  -Uw  <'las»;  K4.  llowt-vvr.  iht 

dhiujie.ti'r  at   \\if  fiM>ni    rin^i  is.  i1ktr  mmy^.tm  th<v<Ma!Sg  U^.  aijil 

.  ike  ^jrj't?|..frbtt^^^^ 

W  T'!**^'  i"Si.:'  p^  a  Vousidf>rat>l»'  iii'p'rtniso  in  steam  siorag" 

>:paV-<».  This  ailditinn  to  l»oll«>.r  t-4H»a*Miy  ho;*  ivmilKTr  In  a 
;-^li.aiii  ilif.i:<<aV>"  in  liu-  woi/ilii  4>b«hiy*M-'H  and  total  wviirln.  Iitr 
iiiollvor  i;<>sjHk;tW  fht-  i.Wo  eniiitMH;  acv  «?»^^ 

1w,  vwuiiovt  ibii  with  t  iiis  ,>«!«fe!r.  ^ttf  ■:I|fairi<>  ty  i*??.  ,«f  .^-hixii 
thv-r*'  w.oiM.'  i*'"'  iMiilt.  liuMf  w.i'n'  1^>  Patifi*-  tyjM-  lo«onioti\«'s 
hnilt   ft.v    i1i«'  naJu<'  roini.iany.   wliii-h^aii     vir\    simil.-n-    to   liit-iii 

Til*'   j>rin«ildv   i'haiij;«^K  iiia(it^^'3m'/M'  '"  "    ^O.i'"! 

ha.<:  JMH»li  .V>ilj;ih«Hi«Ml.  ahinit  :\^  tiKt  wlirnM    s|wnini: 

'^vhi<  1)  has  i><'on  riian.i;«'d  in  aUmv  VhiW  Tl-jn  diiv«Ms  and  .  :•■ 
f<uii:-\vh('ol  hwjins  1  nnk.  LnsieaiT  of  jt  1  wo-wlntd  Mn«i<.  Tln> 
'»'StV>nsion    (if  th«^  lW»ilPiv  .■«h<'ll;  w  hy   an   i'Xt'rTi 

^fon  in  ,ilfff :  fllM?'  foniKtiv;   iHa  Uiiis:  fW  ..Staes  in  >t1iv  .Pa4:ifi«'.  < yp* 
fnj?ine.  tJl  fi.  -l«inR.     Thi:^  is..  y>o '1wlipf«.  ^»;i^l^  tli«'~  «-\v»'ii<i5ni  oi 
tlvo    Maii.>t     >oinV'Oiin<!    loromoflvc    of    th«>    Italtinioro    fc    4)hi() 
n;i-iii<.ad„.  rhir  liVt^t    ixju«idy;;<Vr   fl'ifs    iff    ihis    Iriiuih    in    ifii- 
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The  Pacific  type  engine,  which  is  linown  as  Class  SI, 
weighs  230,940  lbs.  total,  of  which  151,290  lbs.  is  on  drivers 
and  has  a  tractive  effort  of  32,690  lbs.  In  these  three  re- 
spects, which  are  a  direct  gage  of  the  power  of  the  locomotive, 
it  ranks  among  the  heaviest  and  most  powerful  of  the  type 
on  our  records,  being  exceeded  in  total  weight  only  by  Ihe 
balanced  compound  Pacific  type  for  the  Oregon  Railway  and 
Navigation  Company  and  in  weight  on  drivers  and  tractive 
effort  by  the  balanced  compound  Pacific  type  of  the  Atchi- 
son. Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  to  both  of  which  engines  it  is 
a  very  close  second. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  general  dimensions  of 
each  step  of  this  direct  progress^ion  in  the  locomotive  design 
from  the  first  of  the  Prairie  type  built  in  1900,  and  it  will'  be 
seen  that  during  the  five  years  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  60  per  cent,  in  tractive  effort  between  the  Rl  and  the  Rr>  and 
561-.  per  cent,  increase  in  total  weight.  The  similarity  of  the 
Classes  R4  and  R5,  however,  would  indicate  that  the  future 
will  show  but  little  further  increase  in  these  respects  and 
that  the  greater  attention  is  now  being  given  to  improvements 
of  details  of  design  and  operation  as  a  solution  of  the  in- 
creased   traffic    requirements. 


VALVES. 

Kind    Piston 

Diameter    12   ins. 

WHEELS. 

Driving,    diameter   over   tires 69  Ins. 

Driving,  thickness  of  tires 3^^  ins. 

Driving  journals,   ail  dia.   and  length.  .9  Vj  X  12  Ins. 

Engine   truck   wheels,    diameter 37V4  ins. 

Engine    truck   Journals 6  x  10  ins. 

Trailing   truck   wheels,   diameter 42 Va  ins. 

Trailing   truck.   Journals 8  x  12  Ins. 

BOILER. 

Style     W.    T. 

Working    pressure 210  lbs. 

Outside   diameter   of   first    ring 70  ins. 

Firebox,  length  and  width 108 «^   x  72>4   Ins. 

Firebox    plates,    thickness %    &    Vi    In. 

Firebox,    water  space 4 1^^    &    4  ins- 
Tubes,   number  and   outside  diameter.  .303-214    'ns. 

Tubes,    length    19   ft. 

Heating     surface,     tube* 3,370  sq.  ft. 

Heating   surface,    firebox 190   sq.    ft. 

Heating    surface,     total 3,576  sq.   ft. 

Grate    area    54  sq.   ft. 

Centre   of   boiler  above  rail 106%    ins. 

TENDER. 

Tank     Water    bottom 

Frame    steel 

Wheels,     diameter     33   Ins. 

Journals,   diameter  and   length 5^^    x   10  Ins. 

Water     capacity      8,000  gals. 

Coal   capacity    16  tons. 


Piston 

12 

ins. 

74 

Ins. 

4 

in<f. 

91^  X  12 

ins. 

37% 

ins. 

6  X  12 

ins. 

4S 

Ins. 

8  X  12 

ins. 

W 

.  T. 

210 

lbs. 

70 

Ins. 

108%    x  72% 

ins. 

%    &    ¥2 

ins. 

4^    &    4 

Ins. 

303-2 1/4 

ins. 

21 

ft. 

3,732  sq 

.  ft. 

190   sq 

.   ft. 

3,933   sq 

.   ft. 

54  sq 

.   ft 

110 

ins. 

Water  bottom 

Steel 

37% 

Ins. 

514   x  10 

Ins. 

8.000  gal^. 

16  tons. 

AUTOMOBILE     AND     FVB-MTURE     CAR.     LAKE    SHOBE     AND     MICHIGAN     SOUTHERN      EY. 


The  following  table  gives  the  general  dimensions,  weights 
and  ratios  of  these  two  types. 

FREIGHT   AND    PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVES. 


AUTOMOBILE  AND  FURNITURE  CAR. 


Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway. 


Chicago,    Bcrlington    &    Qxjinct    Ry. 

Type     2-6-2 

Service    Freight. 

Fuel    Bit.    coal. 

Tractive  effort 35,060  lbs. 

Weight    in    working    order 216,000  Ib.s. 

Weight    on    drivers 159.540  lb«. 

Weight   on    leading  truck 22,800   lbs. 

Weight    on    trailing    truck 33,660  lbs. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  In  working 

order    368,000  IBs. 

Wheel    ba.sp,    driving 13  ft-   4'4   Ins. 

Wheel   base,   total 30  ft.   8^    ins. 

Wheel   base,   engine  and  tender 62   ft.   2%    Ins. 

RATIOS. 

Weight  on  drivers  ^    tractive  effort 4.55 

Total    weight   -=-  tractive  effort 6.16 

Tractive  effort  x   dia.   drivers  -^  heat,   surface..  677 

Total  heating  surfa<e  -i-  grate  area 648 

Firebox  heat,   surface  -^   total  heat,  surface  %..5.34 
Weight  on   drivers   -h   total    heating  surface.  ..  .44.6 

Total   weight   -i-  total   heating  surface 60.7 

Volume    both    cylinders 12.32  cu.   ft. 

Total    heating  surface  -f-  vol.  cylinders 290 

Grate   area   -H   vol.   cylinders 4.46 

CVLINDKRS. 

Kind     Simple 

Diameter  and  stroke 22  x  28  ins 


4-6-2 

Passenger 

Bit.   coal 

82,690   lbs. 

230,940   lbs. 

151,290   IBs. 

38.650  lbs. 

41.000  lbs. 

382,000   lbs. 

12  ft.  10  Irs. 

32  ft.  9   ins. 

64  ft.  3»4    ins. 

4.63 

7.07 

61. "5 

71. T 

4.85 

38.5 

55 

12.32    cu.    ft. 

318 

4.46 


22 


Simple 
X    28   Ins. 


The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  is  having 
1,000  box  cars  built  at  the  West  Detroit  Works  of  the  Ameri- 
can Car  and  Foundry  Company,  which  are  specially  arranged 
for  carrying  automobiles.  Traffic  of  this  nature  requires  a 
car  of  large  inside  dimensions,  large  door  openings  and  of 
fairly  large  weight  capacity.  For  fulfilling  these  require- 
ments, the  car,  which  is  shown  herewith,  has  an  inside  length 
of  40  ft.  4Vj  ins.,  and  a  width  of  8  ft.  8  ins.;  three  wide  door 
openings,  one  in  the  end  of  the  car  giving  a  clear  opening  of 
7  ft.  6  ins.  by  8  ft.  3  ins.,  and  the  other  two  located  on  either 
side,  although  not  directly  opposite  each  other,  giving  a  clear 
opening  of  8  ft.  by  8  ft.  1^4  ins.,  and  has  a  capacity  of 
80,000  lbs.,  its  floor  level  being  but  42"K<  Ins.  above  the  rail. 

In  general  the  construction  is  very  similar  to  a  modern 
furniture  car  of  like  size.  The  end  door,  however,  occupying 
as  It  does  practically  the  full  width  of  the  car,  made  special 
construction  necessary  at  that  point  and  the  low  floor  level 
necessitated  a  draft  gear  application  of  especial  Interest. 

The    underframe    comprises    eight    wooden    sills,   the    two 
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extends  for  the  full  width  of  the  car 
and  is  cut  out  in  the  centre  for  the 
coupler  shank.  A  malleable  iron  cast- 
ing, the  top  of  which  is  flush  with  the 
car  floor,  is  fitted  between  the  sills 
spanning  the  draft  gear  and  is  securely 
riveted  to  the  10  in.  channels  and  to 
the  end  sill  reinforcing  plate.  Its  con- 
struction and  location  Is  shown  in  the 
illustration  of  the  draft  gear.  On  the 
outside  of  the  end  sill  plate  is  another 
malleable  iron  casting,  which  spans 
the  opening  above  the  coupler  shank 


^     .   ..    ik    ..\ 


FR.\MING    OF    AUTOMOBILE    CAB,    LAKE    SHORE    AND    MICHIGAN    SOLTHEB.N'  BY. 


centre  siDs  being  G  by  8  ins.,  the  side  sills  5  by  8  ins.,  and 
the  intermediate  sills  4  by  8  ins.  All  of  these,  with  the 
exception  of  the  centre  sills,  which  terminate  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  bolster  on  either  end,  extend  continuous  between 
end  sills.  The  center  sills  are  reinforced  by  8-in.  chanels  with 
rtanges  turned  outward,  which  are  fitted  and  bolted  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  wooden  sills.  From  the  bolster  to  the  end 
sills  the  center  sills  are  made  up  of  10  in.  channels  stiffened 
i)\'  G  In.  by  lo  in.  timbers.  The  two  channel  sections  of  the 
center  sills  are  thoroughly  tied  together  by  a  malleable  iron 
casting  which  serves  as  a  distance  piece  for  the  center  sills 
and  fits  over  the  bolster,  being  securely  riveted  and  bolted 
tu  both  the  reinforcing  channels  and  wooden  sills.  This 
construction  gives  the  car  a  set  of  steel  draft  sills.  The 
wooden  part  of  the  center  sills  between  the  bolster  and  the 
end  sills  is  so  interlocked  and  bolted  that  they  can  be  easily 
removed  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  steel  draft  rigging 
and  yet  stiffen  the  draft  sills  for  bufting  strains.  This  con- 
struction will  be  made  clear  by  referring  to  the  illustration 
of  the  draft  gear  application.  The  underframe  is  stiffened  by 
four  li/j  in.  truss  rods,  which  extend  from  the  end  sill  over 
a  chair  at  the  bolster  and  are  15%  i"-''-  below  the  sills  at 
the  queen  posts. 

Tlie  construction  at  the  junction  of  the  draft  and  end 
sills  is  particularly  interesting,  since  the  height  of  the  draw 
bar  makes  it  nec- 
essary to  discon- 
tinue the  wooden 
end  sills  at  the 
inner  edge  of 
both  draft  sills. 
The  end  sills  are 
reinforced  by  a 
'^i  in.  plate  on  the 
outer  face,  which 


and  extends  far  enough  on  either  side  to  take  In  the  two  cen- 
ter truss  rods.  This  casting  is  securely  riveted  and  bolted  to 
the  end  sill  and  its  plate  as  well  as  to  the  casting  between  the 
draft  sills  just  mentioned,  and  makes  up  the  strength  and 
stiffness  of  the  sill  which  was  lost  by  cutting  the  opening  for 
the  coupler  shank.     .   _ .    .. 

The  construction  Sof  the  car  body,  with  the  exception  of 
the  end  containing  the  large  doors,  offers  nothing  unusual. 
The  placing  of  a  large  door  In  the  end  of  the  car  made  it 
necessary  to  introduce  the  use  of  steel  to  get  the  required 
strength  and  stiffness  at  this  point.  The  construction  is 
bhown   in   one  of  the   illustrations.     It  will   be   seen   that   a 
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•i  in.  X  11  in  steel  plate  is  plai-ed  flush  on  the  outside  o( 
the  corner  post.  1  his  is  riveted  to  the  end  sill  plate  at  the 
l>oitoni  and  .-eeurnl  at  the  top  hy  nitans  of  a  j^usset  to  a  i/4 
in.  X  S  in.  steel  i)laie,  which  in  iiuii  is  IkiIi  d  to  the  wooden 
t'iu\    plate. 

The  plates  at  the  corner  post  arc  reinforced  hy  two  auKJc 
iron.s  placet!  back  to  back,  the  inner  une  serving  as  a  tloor 
jam  and  the  outer  one  fitting  against  the  corner  post  and 
fiiinishing  additional  means  of  fastening  thereto.  In  thi.-. 
manner  the  end  of  (he  car  is  stittened  by  a  s(piaie  frame 
work  of  steel  plates  around  the  «loor  opening,  securely  bolted 
to  the  wooden  frame  work,  the  corner  posts  and  end  i)late 
being  the  only  wooden  members  of  the  car  l)o<iy  ai  this 
point.  The  doors,  themselves  are  of  wood  stiffly  and  sub- 
stantially const ructed  and  fitted  with  a  locking  bar  in  the 
center  and  bolted  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  hinges  are  so 
constructed  as  to  give  a  clear  opening  of  7  ft.  (»  in.  when 
the   doors  are  open. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  uncoupling  shaft  arrangement 
is  fastened   to  the  door. 


A     RATIONAL    METHOD    FOR    THE    INTRODUCTION 
AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  PIECE-WORK  IN 
A  RAILROAD  SHOPS.* 


Wiii.iAM  S.  Coz.\i».t 


E.M)  nooB  toNSTitrcrioN.  AiioMomr.K  (m:. 

The  4ast  sieel  bolsters  are  fastened  to  the  sills  in  the 
usual  manner  an<l  are  made  a.s  shallow  as  possible.  The 
fruck.s  are  of  the  standard   ardi   l)ar  type. 

The  draft  gear  is  of  the  Wesiinghouse  friction  design. 
Its  application  is  c  leaily  shown  in   the  illustration. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  It.  B.  Ketulig,  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  roa(i,  for  tlie  drawings  and  infornuttion. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Van  Huren  has  been  appointed  divisional  car  fore- 
man of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  C'^madian  l'a<itic  Railway. 
with   headquarters  at  Montreal. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Dunham,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Uy..  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  on 
the  same   line   at    Winona,   Minn. 


Mr.  Robert  Job  has  resigned  as  chemist  of  the  Philadelphia 
iic  Rea<ling  Ry.  to  become  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Booth, 
(iirreit,  &  Hlair,  analytical  and  engineering  chemists,  of 
Philadelphia. 


Fourteen  months  ago  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  with  which 
I  am  connected,  we  commenced  the  work  of  perfecting  a 
piecework  organization  in  each  of  the  ten  dififerent  shops  on 
thai  road.  AI  three  of  these  points  the  shops  employ  an 
average  of  1,01(0  men  each:  the  seven  remaining  plants  each 
aveiage  from  2.''.u  to  50(1  men.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
locomotive  shoi)s  exclusively,  although  it  might  he  mentioned 
in  this  (onnection  that  within  the  period  stated  above,  the 
entire  car  depaitment,  the  master  car  builder  of  which  is  a 
thorough  piece-work  man,  has  been  reorganized  and  placed 
on  a  sound  piece-work  basis. 

In  the  locomotive  sho|)s,  however,  where  progress  along 
piece-work  lines  is  necessarily  slow  on  account  of  the  com- 
plex nature  of  the  work,  and  also  where  it  becomes  necessary 

to  change  almost  every  condition 
before  satisfactory  prices  can  he 
fixed,  we  decided  on.  and  have 
since  perfected,  the  i)iece-work 
organization  ex|)laine<i  further 
on. 

Piece-work,  so  called,  was  in 
effect  in  but  three  of  the  shops 
on  the  road.  This  made  the 
task  more  diflicuit  in  these  shops 
than  at  points  where  no  prices 
were  effective,  on  account  of 
the  very  disorderly  way  in 
which  the  rates  wtre  fixed  am! 
applied.  Many  of  the  prices  in 
effect  were  too  high,  others 
too  low,  and  the  descriptions  of 
the  different  operations,  whicli 
were  written  years  ago.  were 
very  tneager  and  not  understood 
even  by  the  foremen  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  whose  duty 
it  was  to  appli  them.  There 
were  no  piece-wo'-k  inspectors  or 
time  checkers  in  Itie  different 
dejiartiiients  of  the  piece-worli 
shops.  Each  employee  was  bis 
own  piece-work  and  daily  time 
checker,  turning  in  his  work 
and  time  on  different  operations 
on  u  blank  form  provided  for 
the  purpose.  To  correct  these 
and  many  other  errors,  to  thor- 
oughly organize  a  piece-worlc 
.^\>!(  III  and  idace  it  on  a  sound  basis  in  each  of  the  different 
shops,  lo  so  conduct  ilie  iiianagenient  of  the  shops  that  the 
l)lece-work  principle  would  appeal  lo  all  classes  of  the  work- 
ers as  being  fair  in  its  api)licatic;n,  we  outlined  and  have 
since   perfected    tlie    following   oiganization: 

Mciliaaical  suiiei  iniendeiit.  assistant  mechanical  superin 
tendent.  a  shop  specialist  or  piece-work  expert,  master  me- 
chanic- of  each  shop,  general  foreman,  time-keeping  depart- 
ment, a  time  siiecialisi.  having  the  title  of  assistant  to  the 
geueial  foreman,  for  each  shop,  a  iiiece-work  checker  for  each 
sub-department  in  shojis  large  enough  to  justify  it;  in  the 
snuill  sliops  two  or  three  departments  are  combined. 

The  general  duties  of  the  mechanical  superintendent  are 
well  known  and  need  no  exi)lanation  here,  further  than  to 
note  that  he  finally  approves  each  separate  price  before  it  is 
put  into  effect. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  assistant  mechanical  superintendent 
extends  in  a  general  way  over  all  shop  operations,  including 


*y/t//i//yj////^ 


*From    a    paper    prpsented    beforf  ttie  Npw  England  Railroad  Club. 
fShop  Specialist,  Erie  Railroad  Conipany. 
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roundhouse  expenses,  shop  buildings,  machinery,  shop  ouput, 
etf.  All  appointments  of  general  foreman,  gang  foremen,  and 
piece-work  checliers  are  made  by  him,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  mechanical  superintendent,  recommendations  for  such 
appointments  and  promotions  lieing  first  made  by  the  diflfetv. 
eiit  master  mechanics. 

The  shop  specialist  reports  to  and  receives  instructions  from 
the  mechanical  superintendent,  and  also  works  in  harmony 
with  the  assistant  mechanical  superintendent,  as  their  inter- 
ests in  relation  to  piete-work  are  mutual.  All  piece-work 
schedules  are  made  and  records  kept  in  the  office  of  the  shop 
specialist,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained, 

t  Form  3S51-^,  M05— 6m. 


ERIE  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

Date 


Shop . 

Description  of  Operation  ami  Material- 


Machine. 


Time  Started ... 


Time  Finished-- 


SPEED                    FEED  PER  KEY. 

T1MF..MINTTK.3 

TIME-.\1IN}TES 

'lime  I» 

C"han>;c 
:tiu\  tirtltel 

Tmal  llnw 
Minutrs 

Patictn 
Numl« 

Cta»s 

Rough 

I  UI 

Finish 
Cut 

Rough 
Cut 

Kini>b 
Cut 

Kuugh 
Cm 

Finish 
Cui 

To 

bo 

lo 

(4  Engin 

-\-  ^' ■■■■■-■:- ■■-- 

■-:■>■■■         • 

Name  of  Workman. 
Remarks : . 


Schedule  No. 


FIO.  1. 

The  assistant  to  the  general  foreman  is  the  man  ujjon  whom 
rests  the  responsibility  for  fixing  the  time  upon  which  all 
piece-work  prices  are  based.  He  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  entire  piece-work  organization.  No 
piece-work  expert,  I  care  not  how  proficient  he  may  become 
in  the  business,  can  handle  all  the  details  of  rate  fixing  on  a 
large  railroad  without  relying  more  or  less  on  the  judgment 
of  the  man  who  makes  the  recommendations  fronj  pt^sonal 
observation  of  the  work.  li  is  to  iliese  men,  therefore,  who 
time  the  work  personally,  that  we  must  look  for  fair  treat- 
ment of  the  workmen  as  well  as  a  i)roper  conception  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  company. 

These  positions  are  made  attractive  both  in  point  of  salary 
and  in  placing  men  in  line  for  promotion  to  roundhouse  fore- 
man, general  foreman,  master  mechanics,  etc.,  and  we  hav^ 
aimed  to  select  the  brightest  and 
best  young  men  in  the  ser- 
vice for  this  work.  Something 
more  than  mechanical  ability 
is  required  in  a  position  of 
this  character.  F'irst  of  all  the 
man  must  be  unbiased  in  his; 
opinion,  and  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  honesty.  He  must  be 
able  and  willing  to  defend  the 
lights  of  the  men  as  well  as  the 
Interests  of  the  company.  It 
is  a  part  of  his  business  -to 
study  the  disposition  and  ability 
of  the  men  on  the  different  class- 
es of  work,  recommend  to  the 
general  foreman  changes  among 
the  workmen,  which  in  his 
opinion  will  increase  the  earn- 
ings of  each  and  also  enlarge 
the  output;  study  facilities,  the 
shapes    and    angles    of    cutting 


tools,  feeds  and  speeds  of  machines,  etc.     He  can  make  him- 
self the  busiest  and   most  useful   official   in   the  entire  shop 
organization    from   an   economical    view,   and    ought   to    be   a 
man  of  even  temperament,  good  physique  and  untiring  energy. 
The  piece-work  checkers  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
shops   each    perform    exactly    the   same    duties,    which,    briefly 
stated,  consist   in  carefully  checking  over  the  time  and   work 
of  each  employe  who  is  paid  by  the  piece.     We  de|)end   large- 
ly,  but   not   entirly,   on   these  checkers   to   see   that  accurate 
division  is  made  between  da.v  and   piece-work   time,  and   that 
the  labor  on  the  number  of  operations  turned  in  by  each  work- 
man is  actually  and  accurately  done.     They  report  to  the  as- 
:;-\^,  •     -.■.        sistant  to  general  foreman  all  in- 
accuracies   of    every  description 
-fhat   may   arise   in  the  practical 
'  application  of  the  schedules,  also 
all  operations  in  their  respective 
departments     having     no    piece- 
work price  which  are  of  frequent 
recurrence.     Tliese  checkers  are 
held   responsible  by  the  general 
foreman    for    the    record    of   all 
-Operations    ai>pearing    on    card. 
Fig.  :?,  the  use  of  which  will  1)^- 
explained    further   on. 

The     master     mechanic     and 
general    foreman    (tf    each    shop 
have    the    same   general    control 
over    all     the    iletails    of    piece- 
work that  they  exercise  over  the 
shop    in    general.      The    master 
me<-hanic  is  held  responsible  for 
the     output     of     his     plant     and 
i-eports  to  the  a.ssistant  mechani- 
cal    superintendent     in     charge 
of  shop  operations  on  all   matters  pertaining  to  shop  machin- 
ery and  output,  and  to  the  shop  specialist  on  all  matters  per- 
taining  strictly    to   piece-work    and   piece-work   prices. 

The  time-keeping  deiiaitmeut  varies  but  little  from  that 
of  the  ordinary  day-work  shoi>,  the  only  practical  difference 
being  that,  instead  of  keeping  all  straight  day-work  time,  th« 
same  clerks  keep  j)art  day-work  and  jiarl  piece-work  time.  No 
increase  in  the  time-keeping  force  is  necessary  in  any  shop 
on  account  of  the  introduction  of  piece-work. 

In  working  out  the  above  organization  we  have  trie<l  in 
each  ])articular  instance  to  recognize  the  responsibility  resting 
ui>on  each  person  placed  in  charge  of  a  certain  line  of  the 
work,  and  the  results  obtained  so  fai'  have  greatly  exceeded 
our  expectations.  We  have  stimulated  activity  among  otir 
piece-work  checkers  and  time  specialists  by  a  graduated  scale 
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RECORD  OF  OPERATIONS  FOR  ESTABLISHING  PIECE  WORK  PRICES. 
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TOTAL  TIME 
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MU. 


FINI.SH  CtIT 


SPEED 


FEED 


NO.  OF  PIECES 


OPERATIVE 


RATE 


COST  PER  PIECE 


PRICE  RE(.\>IIMEN143) 


Piece  Work  Inspector 
-or  Foreman. 


-Ctneral  Fortman 


Remarki:- 


A|ipr»»i4 


Master  Mefhanic. 


IS3UE- 


Shop  Specialist. 

Fic.  2.    (Size  6x9  in.) 

KG.  2. 


Asst.  Mech.  Supt 


Meek  Suft. 
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of  wages;  that  is,  we  recognize  the  fact  that  responsibility 
rests  on  some  positions  more  than  others,  and  we  pay  ac- 
cordingly for  the  same. 

We  also  pay  a  little  more  for  positions  in  the  large  shops 
than  we  do  for  corresponding  work  in  the  small  shops,  and 
the  young  men  filling  these  positions  in  the  small  plants  un- 
derstand that  promotion  to  the  large  shops  is  sure,  provided 
they  are  attentive  to  their  work  and  honest  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty  both  to  men  and  management. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  organization  that  di- 
vides responsibility.  If  there  is  a  dividing  line  between  the 
piece-work  offi<ials  and  the  organization  responsible  for  the 
output,  an  absence  of  harmony  will  exist  between  the  two 
forces  and  the  production  of  the  shop  will  be  limited.     If  the 
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Foreman. 


Piece  Work  Checker. 

1  lU.    u. 

master  mechanic  or  shop  superintendent  is  held  responsible 
for  the  ou(|Jiit  of  his  plant,  then  he  .should  have  control  of  the 
means  by  which  that  output  is  secured.  When  the  otfitlals 
responsible  for  shop  production  "hire"  the  mechanics,  and  the 
piece-work  department  "fires"  them  because  in  their  opinion 
they  do  not  (luite  come  up  to  the  standard,  there  will  be  moie 
or  less  fri(  tion,  all  of  which  the  company  finally  jjays  for  in 
loss  of  i)roduction. 

The  card,  form  2351.  Fig.  1.  used  by  the  assistant  to  the 
general  foreman  in  timing  operations,  calls  for  all  the  essen- 
tial information  necessary  in  rate  fixing,  and  is  4  by  6\<i  ins., 
a  convenient  size  for  the  pocket.  The  assistant  to  general 
foreman  is  instructed  to  note  anything  which  would  in  any  way 
affect  the  price,  whether  called  for  by  the  card  or  not,  and 
this  he  does,  either  under  the  head  of  "remarks"  or  on  the 
back  of  the  card.  As  these  cards  are  made  out,  they  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  general  foreman,  and,  if  satisfactory 
to  him,  are  turned  over  to  the  typewriter,  who  in  turn  makes 
out,   in   duplicate,   card   form   2195,   Fig.   2.     These   cards   are 


then  signed  by  the  shop  ofl!icials,  as  indicated  thereon,  and 
sent  in  to  the  general  office  of  the  mechanical  department, 
where  they  are  checked  and  signed  by  the  shop  specialist,  the 
assistant  mechanical  superintendent,  and  approved  by  the  me- 
ihanical  superintendent.  After  these  cards  are  approved  by 
the  mechanical  superintendent  they  are  turned  back  to  the 
office  of  the  shop  specialist  and  entered  in  the  piece-work 
schedules  (See  Fig.  5),  the  schedule  number  placed  in  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  (See  Fig.  2).  the  original  card  filed 
in  the  file  case  and  the  duplicate  returned  to  the  master  me- 
chanic as  his  authority  to  put  the  price  into  effect.  When 
the  duplicate  is  received  by  the  master  mechanic  it  is  eivtered 
in  the  schedule  opposite  the  sche<lule  number  which  it  bears 
(See  Fig.  2,  upper  left-hand  corner)  and  filed  in  a  case  ex- 
actly like  the  one  in  the  office  of  the  shop  si)ecialist. 

The  piece-work  record  card  (Fig.  :5)  is  used  by  the  piece- 
work checkers  in  all  departments  of  the  shop  in  making  a 
record  of  the  operation  and  time  of  all  piece-workers.  A  rec- 
ord is  made  each  day  of  the  piece-work  completed  by  each 
workman,  and  when  the  cards  are  full  of  items,  or  a  certain 
amount  of  work  is  completed,  they  are  totalled  by  the  piece- 
work checker,  properly  signed  and  turned  in  to  the  general 
foreman's  office,  from  which  place  they  are  sent  to  the  time- 
keeping department. 

The  daily  record  cards  (Fig.  4)  are  for  the  use  of  the  work- 
men. They  are  delivered  to  the  employees  as  they  enter  on 
<luty  in  the  morning,  who  make  a  record  of  their  day's  work 
and  deposit  same  in  box  at  night.  Changes  from  day  work 
to  piece-work,  or  vice  versa,  are  recorded  on  these  cards  by 
the  gang  foreman  in  charge  of  the  workmen.  When  the»© 
cards  have  been  checked  in  the  general  foreman's  office  they 
are  turned  in  to  the  time-keeping  department  and  checked 
against  the  piece-work  cards  (Fig.  3),  to  see  what  differences, 
if  any,  exist  in  the  two  records. 

The  piece-work  schedules  ( Fig.  5 )  are  all  made  up  in  the 
office  of  the  shop  specialist  and  sent  out  to  the  master  me- 
chanic to  be  put  into  effect.  They  are  bound  in  Shipman's 
cloth  binders  and  form  a  very  neat  book.  These  schedules 
are  put  in  the  hands  of  the  checkers  and  gang  foreman  and 
otherwise  distributed  about  the  shop  so  that  the  workmen 
and  all  concerned  can  have  free  access  to  them. 

We  attribute  the  marked  degree  of  success  which  has  re 
warded  our  efforts  in  the  extension  of  the  piece-work  prin- 
ciple to  the  different  shojis  of  the  Erie  Railroad  system  with- 
in the  past  fourteen  months  to  the  perfectly  free,  honorable 
and  open  way  in  whi<h  we  have  placed  the  entire  subject  be- 
fore our  men.  While  other  roads  liaving  shops  located  in 
towns  with  us  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  piece  rates, 
temporarily  at  least,  we  are  extending  the  system  as  rapidly 
as  necessary  improvements  can  be  made  in  our  shO|)  facili- 
ties to  warrant  fixing  a  permanent  price. 

If,  on  account  of  changes  in  conditions,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  it  is  necessary  to  a'lter  a  rate,  the  change  is  made  in 
precisely  the  way  in  which  new  prices  are  fixed.  The  time 
specialist  reports  all  (he  details  of  the  operation,  recommends 
the  necessary  change,  which  is  signed  by  the  general  fore- 
man, master  mechanic,  shop  specialist,  assistant  mechauhal 
superintendent,  and  approved  by  the  Hiechani«al  superintend- 
ent. After  the  chaii.i;e  is  approved  by  the  mechanical  super- 
intendent the  duplicate  card  is  returned  to  the  master  me- 
ciianic  through  the  office  of  the  shop  specialist,  and  price  in 
shop  schedule  is  changed  to  agree  with  the  card.  Our  men 
know  just  what  we  aie  doing  all  the  time.  Our  time  special- 
i.sts  have  received  positive  instructions  not  to  time  opera- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  fixing  piece  rates  without  the  work- 
man knowing  for  what  purpose  time  is  being  taken.  The  old 
way  was  to  get  the  employee  on  a  "hurry-up*  job,  take  the 
lime  In  secret,  deduct  23  or  30  per  cent.,  and  then  fix  the 
rate  on  the  remainder — much  on  the  same  principle  as  an 
Indian  would  shoot  his  victim  from  ambush.  Thousands  of 
operations  have  in  the  past  had  piece-rate  prices  fixed  on  them 
l)y    Incompetent   and    irresponsible   men,   who  in   many   cases 
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lijive  posrd  an  eiouoinical  experts,  and  when  they  were  i)Ut 
into  effect  one  or  two  results  always  followed:  cither  the  work- 
men were  forced  to  be  dishonest  and  limit  the  output,  or  they 
weie  compelled  to  increase  their  day  rate  far  beyond  what 
was  Considered  fair  and  equitable  daily  earnings  by  the  man- 
awnient.  If  the  men  "soldiered"  the  company  lost  corre- 
.sjiondingly  in  output;  if  they  earned  more  than  a  fair  day's 
[lay  the  rates  were  cut,  and  there  was  dissatisfaction,  i)erhaps 
a  sIriUe,  among  the  entire  force. 

In  the  two  or  three  shops  of  the  Erie  Railroad  which  have 
\v«Mkcd  more  or  less  piece-work  for  several  years  wo  have 
found  it  necessary  within  the  past  year  to  make  changes  iti 
the  prices  on  hundreds  of  different  operations.  Some  were 
loo  low,  many  were  too  high,  and  while  all  may  have  been 
right  when  originally  fixed,  th'i 
marked  improvement  in  tool 
steels,  the  introduction  of  mod- 
ern machinery,  and  the  change 
in  almost  every  other  condition 
about  our  shops  has  rendered  it 
necessary  to  make  numerous 
changes  in  old  prices.  We  do  not 
say  to  our  men  that  we  will  not 
change  prices.  We  do  not  make 
promises  to-day  which  we  know 
will  be  broken  to-morrow.  What 
we  do  say  is  that  we  will  not 
change  a  rate  unless  we  can  give 
a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for 
it;  and  when  the  rate  is  changed, 
it  will  be  so  fixed  that  an  honest 
effort  on  the  part  of  a  competent 
workman  will  be  rewarded  by  a 
sub.stantial  increase  in  earnings 
over  his  day  rate. 

Thirty-three    per    cent   of   the 
total    earnings   of    all     men    em-  ■:,■ 

ph)y«>d  on  general  locomotive  repairs  on  the  entire  road  IS 
now  on  a  piece-work  basis.  In  the  car  department  56  per 
cent,  of  the  freight  and  92  per  cent,  of  passenger  repairing 
is  piece-work.  Ovcr  and  above  this  we  also  pay  piece  rates 
on  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  our  heavy  repair  gangs  in  the 
roundhouses.  Our  engine  wiping  is  all  piece-work.  We  knock 
all  fires,  shovel  all  cinders,  and  handle  all  coal  at  fixed  prices 
for  each  separate  operation.  Since  the  workmen  throughout 
the  different  departments  in  all  our  shops  have  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  our  methods  of  fixing  rates,  we  have 
encotintered  no  Oi)position  whatever  in  the  extension  of  the 
work,  and  otir  inability  to  rapidly  change  conditions,  cut  out 
bad  practices,  and  install  pro|)er  tools  and  facilities  for  mak- 
ing repairs  in  the  most  economical  way  are  now  the  only  ob- 
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we,  oT  rmirse,  reserve  the  right  to  change  the  price.  Ea«h 
shop  on  the  system  is  placed  strictly  on  its  own  merits.  As 
a  whole,  the  schedules  made  for  one  shop  are  never  put  into 
effect  in  another  shop.  We  do,  however,  where  conditions 
and  day  rates  are  the  same,  frequently  send  prices  on  certain 
operations  that  have  been  carefully  and  accurately  timed  in 
one  shop,  to  other  parts  of  the  road  to  be  put  into  effect  after 
the  master  mechanic  and  his  official  force  are  satisfied  they 
will  meet  the  requirements. 

Men  earn  a  great  deal  more  money  in  a  given  time  under 
the  piece-work  system  than  they  do  when  working  for  a  fixed 
hourly  rate,  and  no  corporation  should  attempt  the  intrfwluo- 
tion  of  the  piece-work  principle  unless  the  management  is 
prepared  to  see  tJieir  employees  earn  increased  w-ages.     If  the 
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capacity  of  a  blacksmith  shop  is  to  lie  dotibled  withotit  ma- 
lei  tally  increasing  the  force,  there  must  be  something  in  it 
for  the  man  at  the  forge.  On  piece  rates  men  are  more  in- 
terested in  what  ihey  are  doing,  become  more  efficient  in  the 
api)lication  of  tools,  and  are  more  contented  In  their  posi- 
tions. No  "tlriving"  is  necessary.  If  an  employee  loafs,  he 
alone,  and  not  his  employer,  suffers  the  loss  in  wages. 

The  piece-work  system  properly  applied  stimulates  the  in- 
genuity of  the  men  to  devise  new  appliances  for  reducing  the 
time  in  handling  the  work.  It  stimtilates  a  friendly  rivalry 
both  among  the  men  and  foreman  in  the  different  depart- 
ments. It  brings  into  immediate  competition  the  different 
shops  on  a  railroad  system  and  benefits  all  alike.  I>ecause  each 
shop  is  turning  out  about  the  same  cla.«s  of  work,  and  as  op- 
l)ortunity  is  i)resented  to  show  to  each  other  the  <ost  of  de- 
tails, the  foreman  responsible  for  the  cost,  seeing  that  another 
shop  is  able  to  produce  certain  work  for  much  less  than  it  is 
costing  him,  will  at  once  determine  the  reason  and  apply  the 
l)roper  remedy.  It  benefits  alike  the  employer  and  the  work- 
man, and  any  body  of  comi)etent  men  must  admit,  if  they 
are  reasonable  and  fair,  that  the  i)iece-work  system,  honestly 
administered,  offers  to  them  greater  possibilities  for  increas- 
ing their  earnings  than  any  other  metho<l  of  renuinerating 
labor,  and  thai  where  their  tinte  is  honestly  and  faithfully 
applied  in  the  interest  of  the  con«'ern  by  which  they  are  em- 
ployed the  reward  will  l>e  jiroportionate  to  the  effort. 


KHi.  5. 


stacles    which    prevent   a   more   rapid   extension    of    the    piece- 
work  principle. 

On  the  machine  side  of  our  shops  the  operations  are  classi- 
fied and  certain  machines  do  certain  kinds  of  work.  Our 
prices  are.  therefore,  in  many  instance.^  based  on  single  ma- 
chines, and  if  the  work  is  changed  to  some  other  machine. 


TiiiiuhRaii.  Servue  Disfo.\Ti\iKi). — The  third-rail  electric 
cars,  which  have  been  running  on  the  New  York.  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  between  Hartford  and  Bristol,  Conn.,  for 
several  years,  were  taken  off  .Tuly  S  and  the  track  restored  to 
its  former  use  as  one  of  the  two  lines  of  a  double  track  for 
steam  trains.  This  action,  it  is  stated,  was  taken  on  account 
of  complaints  of  the  danger  of  the  third  rail,  and  an  injunc- 
tion was  issued  by  the  court  preventing  its  operatioa. 
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r.   I*. 


BALANCED    COMPOUND    ATLANTIC    TYPE    LOCOMO- 
TIVE. 


Union   Pacikm-   Raii,R()ai>. 


The  Baldwin  locomotive  Works  has  recently  delivered  to 
the  I'nion  Pacific  Railroad  a  balanced  compound  Atlantic 
type  loconiolivp  which  einhodios,  as  far  as  itossilile.  Ihc  de- 
tails adopted  last  year  l»y  the  llarriinan  Lines  as  (oiiiinon 
standard  for  sinple  expansion  lo<oniofives.  These  desij;ns 
were  ilhistrate<I  and  described  in  the  Amkkkan  En«;inkki{  am> 
Raiiicoak  .lot  |{\ai,  in  lltttr.,  pa^ts  154,  200.  250,  2SS,  :;22,  :!.'.:;, 
4<H)  and   HI. 

This  engine  differs  from  the  standaids  princi|)ally  in  the 
dcsiKn  of  the  cylinders,  valve  Kear,  front  frames,  main  driv- 
ing axle,  K>ii<le  yoke  and  some  minor  parts  in  connection 
therewith.  The  use  of  the  same  wheel  base,  which  was  adopted 
for  single  ex|>ansio»  locomotives,  prevented  the  attadiing  of 
the  inside  conneclins  rod  of  the  balanced  compound  to  the 
front  drivers,  and  hence  this  rod  is  made  with  a  loop  spanning 
the  front  axle  and  connects  to  the  second  or  main  axle,  which 
is  cranked.  The  inside  main  rods  are  similar  to  those  used  on 
the  Pacific  type  balanced  compound  locomotive  built  by  the 
same  company  for  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany, which  was  illustrated  in  the  Amkhuan  Exginkkr,  .luly, 
1905.  page  21(5. 

A  new  design  of  crank  axle  has  been  used  on  this  engine, 
it  being  of  the  built-u|)  type  and  simpliflpd  from  previous 
built  lip  designs,  by  the  employment  of  a  steel  casting  in  the 
center  connecting  the  t\\o  crank  pins  in  place  of  the  two 
large  <liscs  and  connecting  piece.  This  reduces  the  total 
number  of  parts  in  the  axle  from  nine  to  seven,  and  saves 
about  l.OOU  lbs.  in  weight.  This  axle  is  illustrated  here- 
with. 

The    Wals<haert    valve    gear    has    been    applied    because    of 
Its  outside  location,  which   reduces  the  amount   of  ma«hinei\ 
and    n-sulting    complication    between    the    frames.       It     bas    a 
separate   guide    for    the    valve    stem    crosshead,   and    the    link 
tninnitms  are  .sup|toried  on  a  casting  extending  ba<k  fnini  the 
guide   yoke.     The  reverse  shaft    rests    in    bearings,   supported 
from  (he  main  framrs,  aii<i 
because    of    its    height    has 
an  offset    between   bearings 
to  clear   the    boiler    shell. 
The   combination     lever   is 
placed    inside    the     guides 
and   has   its  connection   to 
the   valve  <-iosshead    above 
the    conne<Mion    to    the    ra- 
dius   bar,    as    is    necessary 
with       inside       admission 
valves. 

In  order  to  have  all  the 
valve  gear  in  as  near  I  be 
same  vertical  plane  as  pos- 
sible, the  valve  chamber 
has    beeu    changed     from 


its  usual  location  in  balanced  comi)ound  locomotives, 
i.e.,  over  the  frames,  to  a  point  above  and  5  ins.  inside  the 
low  pressure  cylinder.  This  new  location  gives  a  very  long 
steam  port,  from  the  valve  chamber  to  the  high  pressure 
cylinder  and  a  somewhat  heavier  cylinder,  but  permits  the 
use  of  a  sim|)le  form  of  valve  gear.  This  design  of  cylinder 
made  it  necessary  to  change  the  standard  double  bar  front 
frame  used  in  single  expansion  engines  to  a  very  heavy  single 
bar  frame,  wiiich  measures  (!  by  1'^  ins.  at  its  connection  to 
the  iii:'iii  frame,  and  7'j  by  I  iiis.  where  it  i)asses  below  the 
cylinder. 

The  driver  brake  is  operated  by  a  single  «ylinder  whi<h 
is  placed  on  the  front  deck  idate.  The  push  rod  passes 
through  the  cylinder  saddle  and  connects  to  the  brake  ligging 
at  the  rear.  This  arrangement  eliminates  the  complication 
and  obsiru«tion  which  this  part  of  the  brake  rigging  would 
give  in  ccnii?ction  with  the  inside  guide.-,  rods,  etc.,  if  it  was 
in  its  usual  location. 

The  changes  mentioned  above  have  increased  the  weight  on 
drivers  and  total  weight  from  that  given  by  the  standard 
engines,  and  gives  this  engine  a  total  weight  in  ex<'ess  of 
any  other  Atlantic  tyi)e  locomotive  on  our  records.  It  has 
a  weight  on  drivers  of  IIO.OOO  lbs.,  or  5,000  lbs.  more  than 
the  standard  engine  and  on  front  trucks  of  53,000  lbs.,  or 
S.ooo  lbs.  more  than  the  standard,  thus  giving  a  total  weight 
of  i:',.(mo  lbs.  more  than  the  standard  engine,  or  209,000  lbs. 
The  front  truck  has  been  lengthened  f!  ins.  and  generally 
strengthened  for  carrying  this  extra  weight.  The  cylinders 
are  10  and  27  by  2S  ins.,  and  the  engine  has  a  tractive  effort 
of  20.470  lbs.  The  boiler  and  all  other  dimensions  are  the 
same  as  the  standard,  for  which  reference  can  be  made  as 
above  mentioned. 


Kf)  in  Ki^lil 
ll.tDil  Crsulk  l>uc 


CK.V.XKE1)    AXLE,     UMO.N    I'ACIFIC    ATL.\NT1C    TVl'E    LOCOMOTIVE. 


Ar(;rsT.  1900. 
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SEMI-ELLIPIIC  SPRINGS. 


M.  C.  B.  ASSOCIATION. 


To  the  Editor: 

The    article    on    "Seiui-Elliptir    Spi-iugs    for    Ix>coinotives    and 
Tenders,"  by  Mr.  Musssey,  ou  page  2."53  of  your  .lunc  number,  is 
very  interesting,  and  shows  the  hard  usajje  a  .spring  i.s  put  to  in,, 
;ictual  .vervite. 

lUit  Mr.   Mussey   lias  stated  one  of   his   foiniula'   for   the   design 
of  semi-elliptic  springs   wrongly.     The   forinuhi   for   tin-   dejlection. 

SL= 

as    stated    by    Keauleaux    and    oilier    aulhorilie.s,    Ls    I) 


TUl'lCAL   UISCUSSIONS.* 


and    not 


Eh= 


Kh 
That    is.    the    deflection    varies    inversely    as    tife 


thickne.>-.s  of  the  spring  plate.  If  Mr.  Jllussey  has  not  actually 
stated  in  words  durinj;  (he  arti<!e  that  the  deflection  varies  in- 
versely as  the  s(iuare  of  the  tii'n  kne.ss  of  the  plate,  the  writing  of 
"h-"  for  "h"  might  have  been  taken  as  a  typographical  error.  ;  ^  - 
From  numy  tests  on  plate  springs  the  actual  <letlection  has 
been    found    to    ver.v    closely    check    lii<>    theoretical    uh   £ivea    by 

^u  -'r-':"-  ,■}■■:■■•••''•-■'  i-v-  y  '■■] 

.i>  =  — • 

Eh 
Philadelphia.  H.  .V.   F.  C.\Mi«nELi,. 


McCORD  DRAFT  GEAR. 


To  thv  Editor: 

In  the  description  of  the  McCord  l>raft  (Jear  which  appeared 
ill  your  .Inly  i.s.sue  a  statement  is  made  in  reference  to  the  bear- 
ings for   the  cam   levers   which    is  not    corre«*t.     It  appears  in    the 


i-3i- 


(Irst  column  on 
l«age  L»7."».  and  reads 
a>-  follows  : 

"They  swing  up- 
on pins.  whi«h,  as 
will  Im'  seen  by 
careful  examination 
of  the  whole  gear, 
carry  but  little 
.st  ress,  and  hence 
are  of  light  section." 

The  levels  do  not  swing  u|)on  the  jiins  f)r  rivets,  but  have  their 
iM-arings  and  sockets  in  tin-  malleable  iron  sides;  ^-in.  rivets 
l)a.ss  through  %-ln.  holes  «-ored  in  the  levers,  but  their  only  ottice 
is  to  hold   the   two   malleable   iron   sides   lot:ether. 

The  enchised  phoiogra|)hs  and  line  drawing  clearly  illustrate 
this  coast  met  iou.  MuKi:iLt.   DuNN, 

Vice-president.   ML('«»Kit  &  Co. 


.:  Should  Not   rut  Ukc"oiplimj  Chai.xh  ok  Pass*;xger  Eqiip- 

ilKM'  Bk  so  Akuamjei)  A.S  n*  Gi  AKi»  AoAi.\.sr  nit:  l'\t«>i  iM.i.Nt; 
OK  Caus  i\  Tbansii'  ijv  Passk.\(;kk.s  Who  May  Hk  on  tiik  Pi.at- 
t-oK.M?— Mr.  E.  F.  Chaffee  (N.  Y.  C),  in  opening  the  discus- 
sion, described  three  different  arrangements  with  which  he  wai> 
familiar  for  uncoupling  passenger  cars,  all  of  which  employed 
a  chain  permanently  fastened  to  an  upright  staff,  at  the  top 
of  which  was  a  wheel  or  lever  on  the  car  platform.  The  other 
end  of  this  chain  was  equipped  with  a  hook  for  attaching  to 
the  coufder  locking  block.  When  the  chain  is  not  in  use  it 
is  disconnected  from  the  coupler  and  hung  on  an  eye-bolt 
placed  under  the  platform.  This  method  requires  the  train- 
nmn  to  go  between  the  cars  in  order  to  connect  the  hook  to 
the  locking  blo<k,  and  because  of  that  it  is  considereil  dtin- 
gerous.  It  was  suggested  that  tlie  chain  be  fastened  perma- 
nently to  the  locking  block  and  the  hook  be  arranged  to  fasten 
to  the  ciank  on  the  upright  staff,  which  would  not  require  the 
trainman  to  go  between  the  cars.  Mr.  Chaffee  recommended 
a  staff  with  an  offset  at  the  bottom,  and  a  drop  handle  at  the 
top  with  a  chain  fastened  i>efmanently  to  the  locking  block 
and  a  hook  at  the  other  end,  as  being  a  perfectly  satisfa<  tory 
arrangement. 

Mr.  Curtis  (L.  &  N. )  stated  that  he  had  placed  on  pass«-n- 
.i?er  cais.  in  jilacc  of  the  chaiiv,  a  rod  fastened  to  the  locking 
block  and  extending  out  underneath  the  platform  and  ending 
in  a  handle.  This  is  so  arranged  as  to  allow  free  movement 
of  the  coupler,  and  when  it  is  desired  to  uncouple,  the  train- 
man simply  pulls  the  rod  without  going  between  the  cars  at 
all.  This  can  be  done  either  from  tlie  ground  or  from  the 
car  steps.  .  .  ,    . 

Dksirability  OP  'Amt'STi.N*.  Bkakk  Pkessujw:  to  Lioht  ani> 
U»ai»i;u  Tuai.ns.— Mr.  West  (N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.)  opened  the  dis- 
(iission,  and  spoke  at  some  length  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not 
necessary  or  desirable  to  make  arrangements  for  adjusting 
brake  pressures  to  light  and  loaded  trains.  One  reason  for 
this  was  that  the  large  percentage  of  air-brake  cars  now  being 
nin  in  fi-eight  trains  made  this  feature  of  less  importance  and, 
judging  from  the  experience  with  retaining  valves,  the  i rain- 
men  could  not  be  de|)ciided  iifion  to  cut  out  and  in  an  appa- 
r.iius  for  varying  the  brake  pressures.  If  the  air-brake  a|>pa- 
ratus  as  applied  .at  present  is  m.iintained  in  a  thoroughly  effi- 
cient nuiuner,  there  will  be  sufficient  and  satisfactory  braking 
pcwer  on  all  trains  under  usual  conditions.  Mr.  West  stated 
that  iliG  maintaining  of  the  condition  of  the  present  api»aratus 
should  be  given  more  careful  attention,  before  undertaking 
to  apply  apparatus  to  adjust  braking  pressure  to  light  and 
loaded  tars.  ,.  ..    * 

Better  Fittinu-ui"  ok  Coupi.eus,  Even  to  the  Point  ok  Ma- 
chining, OB  at  Least  Dkim.inu  the  Pivot  Pin  Hole  Tiiitoroii 
Coupler  Li;os  With  Km cki.e  i\  Pi.ack  anu  Tail  m    Kmcki.k 

p-OUCEl)     Ac.AlNST     THE      IjCMK      AMI     PUOPEK     CilNTUlK      PkESKRVEO 

(T.M»EB  This  Co.mmtion.— Mr.  F.  W.  Brazier  ( .\.  Y.  C. »  o|>ened 
the  discussion,  and  spoke  against  the  idea  of  drilling  the  pin 
hole  with  the  knuckle  in  its  coupler,  since  this  scheme  would 
tend  io  individualize  the  knuckles  rather  than  make  them  in- 
terchangeable. He  spoke  conceining  the  strengthening  of  the 
different  parts  which  receive  the  most  ])unishment  in  service, 
and  stated  that  with  the  material  at  present  being  used,  there 
was  snmll  chance  of  iminovenient  in  that  direction,  but  the 
better  workmanship  in  the  asseiiibling  of  the  parts  would  prob- 
ably work  an  imjjrovement.  He  believed  that  the  expense  of 
drilling  the  pin  holes  in  the  coupler  lugs  and  knuckles,  and 
rflso  in  the  cou|iler  shanks  for  the  pocket  rivets,  would  Im' 
justified.  The.sc,  howevei-,  should  be  drilled  by  jigs  and  tem- 
plc?l<,  and  not   by  assembling  each  coupler  for  drilling. 


*(3ontlnu<-J   from    last   month. 


.'{08 
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BALANCED    COMPOUND    ATLANTIC    TYPE   LOCOMO- 
TIVE. 


Union   Paciku"   Railroad. 


The  Baldwin  IxK'oniotive  Works  has  recently  delivered  to 
>he  I'nion  Pacific  Railroad  a  balanced  compound  Atlantic 
type  locomotive  which  embodies,  as  far  as  i»ossible.  the  de- 
tails adopted  last  year  l>y  the  Harriman  Lines  as  common 
standanl  for  single  expansion  locomotives.  These  designs 
were  illiistratrd  and  described  in  the  Amkickan  ENtMNKKit  am> 
Raii.koak  J(»i  unai.  in  I'Mir,.  pasts  J54,  200.  l'.^(»,  2S,S,  \]T2,  :'..',:'., 
4)M>  and  441. 

This  engine  differs  from  the  .standard.-?  princi|)ally  in  the 
design  of  the  cylin«lers,  valve  gear,  front  frames,  main  driv- 
ing a.xle.  guide  yoke  and  some  minor  parts  in  connection 
therewith.  The  u.se  of  the  same  wheel  base,  which  was  adoi)ted 
for  single  expansion  locomotives,  prevented  the  attaching  of 
the  inside  connecting  rod  of  the  balanced  compound  to  the 
front  drivers,  and  hence  this  rod  is  made  with  a  loop  spanning 
the  front  axle  and  connects  to  the  second  or  main  axle,  which 
is  cranked.  The  inside  main  rods  are  similar  to  those  used  on 
the  Pacific  type  balanced  com|»ound  locomotive  built  by  the 
.same  comi)any  for  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany, which  was  illustrated  in  the  Amkuican  Enoinkkr,  .Inly, 
190.5,  page  246. 

A  new  design  of  crank  axle  has  been  used  on  this  engine, 
it  being  of  tbe  built-up  type  and  simi)lifipd  from  previous 
built-up  designs,  by  the  employment  of  a  steel  casting  in  the 
center  connecting  the  two  crank  pins  in  place  of  the  two 
large  discs  and  connecting  jiiece.  This  reduces  the  total 
numl>er  of  parts  in  the  axle  from  nine  to  seven,  and  saves 
about  1.000  lbs.  in  weight.  This  axle  is  illustrated  here- 
with. 

The    Walschaert    valve   gear    has   been    applied    because    of 
Its  outside  location,  which   reduc«'s  the  amount   of  macljinery 
and    rt'sulling    i-oniplic  atioii    between    the    frames.      It     has    a 
separate    gui<le    for    the    valve    stem    crosshead,    and    the    link 
trunnions  are  supported  on  a  casting  extending  back  from  the 
guide   yoke.     The  reverse  shaft   rests   in   bearings.   sui)iiorted 
from  the  main  franns,  and 
because    of    its    height    has 
an  offset   between  bearings 
to  clear   the    boiler    shell. 
The   combination     lever   is 
place«l    iri'-ide     ihc    guides 
and   has   its  connection  to 
the  valve  crosshead   above 
the    connection    to    the    ra- 
dius   bar.    as    is    necessary 
with       inside       admission 
valves. 

In  order  to  have  all  the 
valve  gear  in  as  near  the 
same  vertical  plane  as  pos- 
sible, the  valve  chamber 
has    been    changed    from 


its  usual  location  in  balanced  compound  locomotives, 
i.e.,  over  the  frames,  to  a  jmint  above  and  5  ins.  inside  the 
low  i)resstire  cylinder.  This  new  location  gives  a  very  long 
steam  port,  from  the  valve  chamber  to  the  high  pressure 
cylinder  and  a  somewhat  heavier  cylinder,  but  permits  the 
»ise  of  a  simple  form  of  valve  gear.  This  design  of  cylinder 
made  it  necessary  to  change  the  standard  double  bar  front 
frame  used  in  single  expansion  engines  to  a  very  heavy  single 
bar  frame,  which  measures  0  by  P-  ins.  at  its  connection  to 
the  MKtin  fnime,  and  T'j  by  I  ins.  where  it  passes  below  the 
(•ylindcr. 

The  <'viver  brake  is  oiierated  by  a  single  cylinder  which 
is  placetl  on  the  front  deck  plate.  The  push  rod  passes 
through  the  cylinder  saddle  and  connects  to  the  brake  rigging 
at  the  rear.  This  arrangement  eliminates  the  complication 
anrl  obstruction  whicli  this  i)art  of  thr^  brake  rigging  would 
give  in  connection  with  the  inside  guides,  rods,  etc.,  if  it  was 
in  its  usual  location. 

The  changes  mentioned  above  have  increased  the  weight  on 
ilrivers  and  total  weight  from  that  given  by  the  standard 
engines,  and  gives  this  engine  a  total  weight  in  excess  of 
any  other  Atlantic  type  locomotive  on  our  records.  It  has 
a  weight  on  drivers  of  110,oo(>  lbs.,  or  r».000  lbs.  more  than 
the  standard  engine  and  on  front  trucks  of  So.OOO  lbs.,  or 
S.OOO  lbs.  more  than  the  standard,  thus  giving  a  total  weight 
of  i:i.00n  lbs.  more  than  the  standard  engine,  or  209,000  lbs. 
The  front  truck  has  been  lengthened  (!  ins.  and  generally 
strengthened  for  carrying  this  extra  weight.  The  cylinders 
are  HI  and  27  by  2S  ins.,  and  the  engine  has  a  tractive  effort 
of  26,47ti  lbs.  The  boiler  and  all  other  dimensions  are  the 
same  as  the  standard,  for  which  reference  can  be  made  as 
above  mentioned. 


1  rins.  in  I.,  fl 
Itauil  Crank  Viht 


J-         'Kf}  Jn  I.rft 
ai.ioH  Ct»ik  Disc 


Ke)  in  Itight 
iml  Crauk  Diic 


CILV.NKKU    A-XLE,     UNIO.N    i'ACIHC    ATLANTIC    TVl't    LOCOMOTIVE. 


ArtiUST,  1906. 
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SEMI-ELLIPTIC  SPRINGS. 


RL  C.  B.  ASSOCIATION. 


Tu  Ihv  Editor:  .: 

The  article  on  "Semi-Elliptic  Springs  •fi)rIx)comotives  and 
Tenders,"  by  Mr.  Musssey,  on  page  2.'{3  of  your  June  uuuiber,  is 
very  intere-sting,  and  shows  the  hard  usage  a  spring  i.s  put  to  in 
jKtual  .•<ervi<o. 

IJut  Mr.  Mussey  lias  stated  one  of  his  fornuila'  for  the  de.sii;n 
of  semi-elliptic  sjirings   wrongly.     The  forniiila   for   the  defle<-tion. 

SL- 

a.s    stated    by    Keauleaux    and    oiIut    authorities    is    I)    = 

Eh 

SL= 
and    not    .     That    is.    the    deflection    varies    inversely    as    the 

Eh^' 
thickne.'-s   of   the   spring   plate.     If    Mr.    Mussey   has   not   actually 

stated   in   words  during   the  article   that   the  deflection   varies   in- 

vt'rsely  as  the  scjuare  of  the  liiiikness  of  the  plate,  the  writing  of 

"Ir"  for  **h"  might  have  bc«'n  taken  as  a  typograithical  error. 

From    numy    tests   on    plate    springs    tin*    actual    deflection    has 

been    found    li>    \ery    closely    <hi'<k    (Ik-    theoreru-iil    as    given    by 

SL^ 
1>  = . 


TOl'lCAt.   UISCUSSIOXS.* 


Eh 

Philadelphia. 


11.  .V.  F.  Campiieli.. 


McCORD  DRAFT  GEAR. 


To  the  Editor: 

In  the  description  of  the  McCord  l»raft  <}ear  which  aprx^arrtl 
in  your  July  Lssiii'  a  stateuieni  is  iii.ide  in  reference  to  the  hear- 
ings  for    the   liini    levers    which    is   not    c«>rrect.      It    appears   in    the 


^■3i- 


firsl  ooliunn  on 
page  '1"%,  and  reads 
as  follows  : 

"They  swing  up- 
on pins,  which,  as 
will  he  seen  by 
careful  e.vaniination 
of  the  whole  gear. 
carry  but  little 
st  re.ss,  and  hence 
are  of  light  section." 

The  levels  do  not  swing  upon  the  jiiiis  or  rivets,  but  have  their 
bearings  and  sockets  in  the  malleable  iron  sides;  v'4-in.  rivets 
)»a.ss  through  %-in.  holes  connl  in  the  levers,  but  their  only  office 
is   to   hold   the   two   malleable   iron    sides    (ogeth(>r. 

The  »>nclosed  pholograjibs  aii<l  .  ^l^lie  drawing  <li':irly  illustrate 
this  construction.  '-  MoKiiii.i.   IUinn, 

Vice-president.   Mi('»»Kl>  &  C<». 


Should  Not  the  Unohpli.no  Chains  ok  Passl-Nlkk  Ei^iii*- 
.\ii;.NT  Bk  so  Akuanued  as  to  Gi  aki>  Aoainst  the  Uxi-tu  im.im. 
OK  Caks  i.\  Transit  by  PAssKN(ihJ{S  Who  May  Be  on  the  Pi.at- 
t-ouM? — Mr.  E.  F.  Chaffee  (N.  Y.  C),  in  opening  the  discus- 
sion, described  three  different  arrangements  with  which  he  wa-s 
familiar  for  uncoupling  passenger  oars,  all  of  which  employed 
a  chain  permanently  fastened  to  an  upright  staff,  at  the  top 
of  which  was  a  wheel  or  lever  on  the  car  platform.  The  other 
end  of  this  chain  was  equipped  with  a  hook  for  attaching  to 
the  coupler  locking  block.  When  the  chain  is  not  in  use  it 
is  disconnected  from  the  coui»ler  and  hung  on  an  eye-bolt 
jdaced  under  the  platform.  This  method  requires  the  train- 
nmu  to  go  between  the  cars  in  order  to  connect  the  hook  to 
the  locking  block,  and  because  of  that  it  is  c*onsidere«l  dan- 
gerous. It  was  suggested  that  the  chain  be  fastened  i)erma- 
nently  to  the  locking  block  and  the  hook  be  arranged  to  fasten 
to  the  ciank  on  the  upright  staff,  which  would  not  require  the 
trainman  to  go  between  the  cars.  Mr.  Chaffee  recommended 
a  staff  with  an  offset  at  the  bottom,  and  a  drop  handle  at  the 
top  with  a  chain  fastened  permanently  to  the  locking  blo<k 
and  a  hook  at  the  other  end,  as  being  a  perfe<tly  satisfattory 
arrangement. 

Mr.  Curtis  (L.  &  N. )  stated  that  he  had  placed  on  passen- 
ger cats,  in  place  of  the  <-hain,  a  rod  fastened  to  the  locking 
blot  k  and  extending  out  uiulerneath  the  platform  and  ending 
in  a  handle.  This  is  so  ananged  as  to  allow  free  movement 
of  the  coupler,  and  when  it  is  desired  to  uncouple,  the  train- 
man simply  pulls  the  rod  without  going  between  the  cars  at 
all.  This  can  be  done  either  from  the  ground  or  from  the 
car  steps. 

Desirability  of  Ar».TTSTix<;  Brake  Pressure  to  LuiiiT  am» 
Loai.eu  Trains.— Mr.  West  (N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.)  opened  the  dis- 
cussion, and  spoke  at  some  length  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not 
necessary  or  desirable  to  make  arrangements  for  adjusting 
brake  pressures  to  light  and  loaded  trains.  One  reason  for 
this  was  that  the  large  iierccntage  of  air-brake  cars  now  being 
lua  in  freight  trains  made  this  feature  of  le.ss  importance  and. 
judging  from  the  expeiienc-e  with  ret^uning  valves,  the  train- 
nwn  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  cut  out  and  in  an  api»a- 
r.iiiis  toi"  varying  the  brake  pressures.  If  the  air-brake  appa- 
ratus as  a|)|)lied  at  present  is  maintained  in  a  thoroughly  effi- 
cient manner,  there  will  l>e  stilfic  ient  and  .satisfactory  braking 
p(,wer  on  all  trains  under  usual  conditions.  Mr.  West  stated 
iliat  ihe  maintaining  of  the  condition  of  the  present  apparatus 
should  be  given  more  careful  attention,  before  undertaking 
to  apply  apparatus  to  adjust  braking  jiressure  to  light  and 
loaded  tars.         '-    V  ~.^ 

Better  FirriNG-up  of  Coui'lebs.  Even  to  the  Point  of  Ma- 

CHIMNG,  OB  AT  LEAST   DrILLINU   THE   PiVOT   PiN    HoLE   TllBOl'UH 

C<rt"i'LER  Lugs  With  Km  «kle  in  Place  an»  Tail  ui  Knicklk 
Fou<;ki»  A<iAiNsr  the  1j<mk  ani»  Pr(»im:r  Conhmr  Prkserveu 
nNOER  This  Coniution.— Mr.  F.  W.  Bia/ier  (.\.  Y.  (M  opened 
the  discussion,  and  spoke  against  the  idea  of  drilling  the  pin 
hole  with  the  knuckle  in  its  coupler,  since  this  scheme  would 
tend  lo  individualize  the  knuckles  rather  than  make  them  in- 
lei-changeable.  He  spoke  « onceining  the  strengthening  of  the 
different  parts  which  receive  the  most  punishment  in  service, 
and  stated  that  with  the  material  at  present  being  used,  there 
was  small  chance  of  im|)rovenien{  in  that  direction,  but  the 
better  workmanshij)  in  the  assembling  of  the  jmrts  would  prob- 
ably work  an  improvement.  He  believed  that  the  exi>ense  of 
drilling  the  pin  holes  in  the  coupler  lugs  and  knuckles,  and 
also  in  the  couider  shanks  for  the  pocket  rivets,  would  !)e 
justified.  Thest,  however,  .should  l»e  drilled  by  jigs  and  tem- 
plet---, and   not   by  assembling  each  couider  to»*  drilling. 


♦Continued  from   last   nionlli. 
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'the  remarks  of  Dr.  W.  F.  M.  Goss  at  the  last  Master  Me- 
chanics' Convention  on  the  topical  discussion,  "Is  Not  a  Boiler 
Pressure  of  185  lbs.  Better  Than  20U  lbs.  for  a  Locomotive?" 
which  are  given  in  full  on  i)age  311  of  this  issue,  are  worth.v 
of  more  than  passing  notice.  The  large  amount  of  time  and 
expense  required  to  keej)  the  modern  locomotive  boiler  cann- 
ing 20(t  lbs.  pressure  in  serviceable  condition  is  easily  recog- 
nized by  not  only  the  motive  power  department,  but  also  the 
a.ssociated   departments,   and   that   relief  is   desired   by   all    is 


evident.  Many  different  remedies  for  this  trouble  have  been 
tried,  some  of  which  have  resulted  in  considerable  imiirove- 
njcnt,  but  there  is  still  room  for  further  improvemeut,  and 
Dr.  (Jo.ss  points  to  a  very  promising  oiiportunity  to  obtain  it. 
We  trust  that  his  remarks  will  be  given  the  careful  attention 
that  they  deserve. 


One  thing  that  delays  a  new  shop  plant  in  getting  the  ont- 
imt  for  which  it  is  designed  is  the  absence  of  chucks,  jigs, 
handy  devices,  etc.,  for  use  in  connection  with  the  new  and 
improved  machinery,  which  is  usually  installed.  Ordinarily 
the  problem  of  perfecting  the  organization  when  entering  new 
and  larger  shops  is  such  that  little  attention  can  be  given  to 
this  subject.  In  order  to  get  the  best  results  it  Is  necessary 
to  have  a  capable  man  give  his  entire  time  and  attention  to 
it,  and  he  should  be  given  the  necessary  help  to  assist  him 
in  making  drawings  and  the  improvements  required.  The 
I'oremen  are  usually  depended  upon  to  get  ui)  these  devices 
and  iiii]M-ovements  in  addition  to  their  own  work,  but  the 
constant  interruption  and  the  continual  call  for  their  pres- 
ence in  other  parts  of  the  shoj),  as  well  as  the  large  amount 
of  routine  work  which  they  have  to  handle,  prevents  them 
gaining  much  headway  unless  it  is  done  out  of  hours.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the  larger  shop  plants  are 
overcoming  this  difficulty  by  placing  the  matter  of  care  ami 
maintenance  of  the  machine  tools  and  the  question  of  improv- 
ing their  output  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  man  and  giving  him 
sutticient  a.ssislance  to  carry  out  his  ideas.  In  one  large  shop 
this  man,  who  reports  directly  to  the  shop  superintendeni, 
has  two  good  draughtsmen  under  him,  and  in  another  large 
plant  all  the  enKiiieeriiiK  problems  connected  with  the  shop 
maintenance  and  operation  are  in  charge  of  a  man  who  re- 
ports directly  to  the  shop  superintendent  and  has  sufficient 
help  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  this  work  and  improving 
the  jiroduction. 


ELECTRinCATION  OF  A  STEAM  RAILROAD. 


The  first  e.\tensive  change  of  the  motive  power  on  a  sur- 
face railroad  from  steam  locomotives  to  electricity  is  being 
made  by  the  Long  Island  Kailroad  Company,  which  is  now 
runniilg  a  considerable  number  of  electric  trains,  and  is  in- 
creasing the  number  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  expec  ted 
I  bat  within  a  very  short  time  all  lines  where  the  traffic  is  of 
sutticient  density  will  be  electrified,  and  steam  locomotives 
will  be  used  only  where  an  infretpient  train  service  is  re- 
(piired. 

This  railroad  occupies  a  unique  i)Osition  as  compared  wiih 
other  steam  railroads,  in  that  the  traffic  is  so  predominantly 
l>assenger,  the  passenger  train  mileage  being  about  eight 
times  the  freight  train  mileage,  where  ordinarily  the  two  are 
equal.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  density  of  pas- 
senger traffic  on  this  road  is  enormous,  l)eing  nearly  47,000 
passengers  carried  iter  mile  of  track  as  compared  with  about 
G,0(lO  for  the  whole  of  New  York  State,  including  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  and  about  2,i>oO  for  the  whole  cotintry.  Also, 
the  average  haul  per  passenger  (about  14 '/^  miles)  is  less 
than  half  the  average  for  the  whole  country  and  5(»  per  cent, 
less  thaji  the  average  for  New  York  Stale.  These  facts  show 
conditions  which  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  advan- 
tages of  electric  traction.  However,  taken  together,  the  con- 
ditions presented  here  are  not  incomparable  with  the  strictly 
suburban  sections  of  many  other  railroads,  and  what  has  been 
done  by  the  Long  Island  is  interesting  as  illustrating  one 
method  of  solving  a  problem  which  several  companies  will 
soon  have  to  face. 

In  the  .May  issue  of  this  journal  api)eared  a  very  complete 
description  of  the  large  power  house  which  furnishes  the 
current  for  oi)erating  the  trains,  and  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
i.s  given  a  brief  general  description  of  the  transmission  line 
and  sub-stations.  Our  next  issue  will  contain  an  illustrated 
article  on  the  all-steel  passenger  cars  being  op«'rated  over  the 
electrified  portions  of  the  road. 
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TOi'lCAL    DISCUSSIONS.* 


Is  Not  a  Bojleii  Pressure  of  185  lbs.  Better  Than  200  lbs. 
FOR  Locomotives? — Dr.  W.  F.  M.  Goss  o[)enecl  this  subject,  as 
follows:  "I  assume  that  the  question  which  is  asked  applies 
to  simple  locomotives  using  saturated  steam;  also  that  the 
question  applies  to  proposed  locomotives;  that  is,  that  I  may 
discuss  it  as  a  question  of  design  rather  than  a  question  of 
expediency  controlling  the  operation  of  existing  engines. 
Since  the  b.eginning  of  practice  involving  locomotives  the 
steam  pressure  has  steadily  increased.  I  have  taken  from  a 
paper  by  Mr.  William  Forsyth,  published  some  time  ago  in  the 
Eiiffineering  Maiiazine,  a  diagram  showing  the  progress  in 
steam  pressure,  with  the  years.  On  this  diagiam  the  100-lb. 
-limit  was  passed  between  18G0  and  ISTU;  the  IGU-lb.  limit  was 
passed  in  1890;  the  200-Ib.  limit  was  exceeded  in  certain  cases 
in  1900,  and  the  tendency  of  the  curve  is  still  upward.  In 
view  of  this  history  it  is  of  importance  to  ask  whether  the 
limit  of  pressure  has  been  reached;  or,  to  word  the  question 
as  it  lias  been  worded  for  me,  as  to  whether  the  limit  has 
not  already  been  passed.  As  a  preliminary  to  a  more  detailed 
disctission  of  the  subject,  I  wotild  call  attention  to  the  fact 
tlint  as  a  jjroblem  in  design  the  question  of  steam  pressure 
tl«)es  not  directly  affect  the  question  of  power.  It  is  a  common 
mistake  to  assume  that  a  locomotive  carrying  an  abnormally 
\\'va\\  steam  pressure  must  be  abnormally  powerful.  Of  course, 
those  of  you  who  have  studied  the  problem  understand  that 
tiiat  need  not  be  so,  since  the  i)0wer  which  the  locomotive  de- 
velops is  repre.sented  by  the  stresses  which  are  transmitted  by 
the  piston  rods,  and  these  stresses  are  as  much  a  functiou  of 
the  cylinder  volume  at  of  the  steam  pressure.  Consequently, 
having  selected  our  steam  pressure,  we  may  determine  the 
volume  of  cylinders  for  any  power  which  is  within  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  other  proportions  of  the  locomotive.  The  thing 
which  I  emj)hasize  is,  then,  that  the  question  of  power  is  not 
related  to  that  of  pressure  as  a  j)iol)leni  in  design,  except  in 
so  far  as  i)resstire  may  effect  efficiency." 

"Tliis  leads  us,  then,  to  a  consideration  of  the  que.stion:  to 
wiial  exieni  will  increase  in  pressure  impiove  the  cylinder 
perrijrnuince  of  a  locomotive?  I  i)elieve  (hat  a  general  view 
of  the  facts  involv<Ml  in  this  (|uestion  may  most  easily  be  ap 
prcliended  by  referring  to  the  performame  iif  Ibe  ideally  |)er- 
fect  engine,  and  for  this  reason  i  have  given  ui)on  Diagram  2 
as  the  curve  A  B  the  steam  consumption  per  horse-power  hour 
of  an  engine  ideally  perfect,  using  steam  at  various  pres.-jures 
and  exhausting  at  a  pressure  of  5  lbs.  above  atmosphere, 
l-'rom  this  diagraiu  you  will  see  that  beginning  with  a  pres- 
sure of  25  lbs.  the  steam  consumption  per  hourse-power  hour 
of  this  perfect  engine  is  40  lbs.,  and  that  the  steam  consump- 
tion diminishes  rapidly  as  the  pressure  is  increased  until  the 
piessures  become  considerable.  For  the  higher  ranges  of 
pressure  the  increase  in  iierformance  is  very  slight.  For  ex- 
ample, if  you  will  scan  the  upper  jjortion  of  that  <urve  you 
will  note  that  from  175  lbs.  to  275  lbs.  the  inclination  of  the 
line  is  very  slight.  The  performance  at  the  higher  pressure 
is  but  slightly  better  than  that  at  175  lbs.  From  this  state- 
ment it  ajipears  that  from  theoretical  considerations  alone  we 
should  not  expect  any  large  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  locomotive  by  merely  increasing  pressure." 

"Turning  now  to  an  experimental  side  of  the  question,  an<l 
considering  what  the  actual  performance  of  a  locomotive  may 
be  when  served  with  pressures  of  different  values,  I  present 
to  you  the  line  C  D,  which  fairly  represents  a  series  of  more 
than  70  tests,  all  under  pressures  ranging  from  120  to  250 
lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  which  have  been  conducted  tinder  the 
patronage  of  the  Carnegie  Institution.  This  curve  C  D  fairly 
represents  these  70  tests,  showing  the  ste<im  consumjttion  per 


hor.se-power  hour  for  the  stn-ei-al  pressures  given.  I  call  ycuir 
allPMiion  also  to  the  form  of  (his  curvi\  Us  ui»i»er  poilion 
you  will  siH>  is  almost  vertical.  The  change  in  per(orman<e 
when  (he  pressure  is  in(Tea.>*ed  from  17r»  lbs.  (o  250  lbs. 
amounts  only  to  1.3  lbs.  of  steam  per  horse-i>ower  hour.  More- 
over, I  would  add  that  these  curves  are  plotted  as  shown,  in 
terms  of  steam  per  hor.^e-power  hour,  inasmtuh  as  at  the 
higher  ])ressures  a  pound  of  steaiu  rej)resents  ittore  heat  than 
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at  the  lower  pressure.  If  the  plot  lings  were  made  upon  a 
heat  baeis  alone,  these  lines  would  l>e  even  more  nearly  ver- 
tical than   they  are  shown." 

"The  results  which  are  represented  by  line  C  D  are  obtained 
in  return  for  great  vigilance  in  the  maintenance  of  boiler  and 
engine.  Small  leaks  occur,  espe<ially  at  the  highei-  itiessures. 
which,  while  they  may  attract  but  little  attention,  be«-ome  the 
source  of  serious  losses.  These  leaks  and  the  effect  whicii 
(hey  have  upon  cylinder  performance  are  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  as  the  range  of  pressure  increases,  so  that  if  we  take  an 
actual  engine  working  under  conditions  of  service,  the  actual 
p«'rforman»'e.  as  nu^iisured  by  steam  \\y\-  biMse-iMJWer  hour,  is 
likely  to  take  sonu'  other  curve;  ho(  (he  curve  GO,  i»ut  some 
curve  whi«h  may  be  C  K.  That  is,  (he  expe<te«l  g;iiii  wh.ii 
the  iir.'ssure  is  increased  actually  becomes  a  loss  thiough  in- 
cidenlal   causes,  chielly   through   leak.s." 

"Of  course,  th-i  jtroblem  of  coal  consumption  |>er  horse-|»ower 
hour  is,  after  all,  that  which  we  aie  after.  I  (-annot  present 
to  you  any  <urve  of  (oal  <onsumption  which  will  be  as  repre- 
sentative as  that  which  1  have  given  for  steam  cons:umption, 
since  the  data  covering  coal  performance  is  not  yet  in  hand; 
but  1  do  i)resent  to  you  a  curve  which  1  have  letteivd  F  d. 
which  represents  one  series  of  tes(s.  AH  the  (ests  which  were 
made  were  made  with  a  given  cut-off.  about  ',  s(roke — per- 
haps 15  or  JS  tests  altogether — and  you  will  note  that  on  (he 
basis  of  coal  consumption  as  <letermined  friun  these  few  (ests 
we  have  the  minimum  consumption  at  a  pressure  not  greater, 
a(  any  rate,  (ban  2oo  Um.,  and  when  the  pressure  is  increase<l 
above  that  limit  the  coal  consumi)tion  in<reases.  The  values 
(o  which  the  curve  F  G  refers  are  given  at  the  tojt  of  the 
diagram."  ^■';'/ .' ,>* 

"This  presents  to  you  in  ratiier  brief  form  (he  performance 
of  a  single  actual  engine  as  regards  cylinder  iterformance  and 
coal  consumption.  1  must  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  a  fair  and  full  statement  of  all  of  the  proldems  in- 
volved, because  of  the  fact  that  (he  tests  here  were  nin  a( 
comparatively  low  |)ressures,  with  a  boiler  which  was  designed 
for  250  lbs.  pressure.  That  is,  it  was  lower  than  a  high-pres- 
sure boiler." 

"Su|»pose,  now.  instead  of  pioceeding,  as  has  been  <lon«>  with 
these  exjieriments,  (here  ha«l  Iw-en  a  new  Ixdler  available  for 
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each  of  Ihe.-e  different.  i>ressurts,  which  boilers  would  be  con- 
stant in  weight,  but  those  which  were  designed  for  low  i»rcs- 
sures  would  be  made  enouj;l»  larger  in  tlieir  heating  surface 
to  luaintaiu  their  weight;  that  iy,  supijose  in  this  record  we 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  the  selection 
of  lower  pressure  would  give  for  increa:?ing  the  size  of  the 
boiler.  It  would  then  appear  that  all  of  these  lines  would 
show  a  lower  steam  consumption  and  a  lower  coal  cousump- 
lion,  as  we  go  downward.  That  is,  the  up|)er  end  of  these 
lines  would  at  once  move  to  the  right,  showing  that  the  point 
of  minimum  consumption  would  be  lower  than  the  points 
which  are  shown  by  them,  and  as  a  problem  in  design,  of 
ccur.se,  it   is  that  view   which   must   in   the  end   prevail." 

"Sunuuarizing  the  statements  already  made,  and  adding 
others  thereto,  the  following  will  be  found  to  be  true: 

(1)  Very  high  steam  i)resstires  ate  not  essential  to  the 
development  of  high  power. 

{2>  The  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  an  increase  of 
pres.-^ure  above  any  given  limit  are  only  sucli  as  may  be  de- 
rived from  an  improvement  in  cylinder  performance,  and  trom 
a  reduction  in  the  dimensions  of  cylinders.  For  all  iucre- 
menls  of  pressure  above  150  lbs.,  the  po.ssilile  improvenieui 
in  cylinder  performance  will  be  small;  above  1S5  lbs.  it  is 
practically  negligible.  As  to  cylinders,  it  may  be  noted  that 
conditions  e.xternal  to  the  locomotive  may  sometimes  require 
the  use  of  abnormally  small  cylinders,  but  such  conditions 
will  not  of  ton  be  a  controlling  factor.  It  is  true  also  that 
small  cylinders  permit  the  use  of  lighter  pistons,  and  hence 
they  tend  to  simplify  the  problem  of  counterbalaming." 

('.',)  The  disadvantages  to  be  met  when  Uw  in-essure  is  in- 
creased above  any  given  limit  are  as  follows: 

(a)  An  increased  weight  of  boiler  for  a  given  amount  of 
heating  surfa«e;  or  when  the  designer  is  required  to  observe 
weight  limits,  less  heating  surface  than  might  otherwise  be 
used,  and  hence  a  Iwiler  of  lower  efficiency. 

(b)  VVliere  feed  water  is  of  poor  quality  it  increases  the 
difliculty  attending  the  maintenance  in  working  cundition  of 
injectors  and   boiler  checks. 

(c)  it  complicates  the  problem  of  keeping  boilers  tight 
and  in  general  adtls  enormously  to  tla-  cost  of  boiler  main- 
tenance. 

(d)  It  increases  incidental  h)s.ses,  e~pe«ially  those  occur- 
ring in  the  form  of  leaks  of  steam  or  water  from  boiler  and 
cylinders." 

"From  these  considerations  it  appears  that  a  general  solu- 
tiun  of  the  problem  of  delermiiiiii:^  wlial.  is  the  most  eroiiom- 
ical  pre-sure  for  a  locomotive  involves  thiee  .sets  of  facts: 

il)  Those  defining  cylinder  and  boiler  j)erforn»ance.  (2) 
Those  dealing  with  the  weight  of  l)oilers  designed  for  differ- 
ent pressures  and  different  capacities.  (o>  The  degree  of 
perfection  with  which  the  locomotives  are  to  l»e  maintained 
in  service." 

"An  abundance  of  data  covering  the  first  two  of  these  points 
is  now  in  hand,  while  the  third  probably  can  never  be  abso- 
lutely defined." 

"1  may  say  that  during  the  summer  it  is  expecte<l  that  an 
analysis  based  upon  this  dalji  to  which  I  have  referred  will  bt; 
made,  an«l  I  am  hoping  that  by  fall  I  shall  be  able  to  add  to 
this  discussion  .something  that  will  be  more  conclusive  than 
that  which  I  give  now.  Meantime,  I  can  only  say,  in  response 
to  the  specific  question  which  has  been  assigned  me,  that  my 
investigations  justify  tlie  assertion  that  a  pressure  of  185  lbs. 
will  give  better  results  in  a  simple  locomotive  using  saturated 
steam  than  would  be  obtained  from  a  pressure  of  20«»  lbs." 

The  Nkckssity  ok  PBoroKTioM.No  Buakk  Prkssibks  to  WlllCKL 
I^>Ans. — Mr.  (leorge  L.  Fowler  o|)ened  this  discussion,  and 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  M.  C.  IJ.  Association  had  exjjressed 
itself  as  being  opposed  to  changing  the  brake  pressure  in 
light  and  loaded  tars.  This  adion  he  con:-i«lered  to  apply  to 
ordinary  merchandise  service  nmler  ju-esent  conditions.  He 
thought,  however,  since  a  car  of  lio.bott  lbs.  capacity  with  the 
present  arrangement  was   braked   to  only   about   17   per  cent. 


of  its  weight,  that  certain  cars  in  special  service  could  be  ad- 
vantageously fitted  with  an  arrangement  for  increasing  the 
brake  jtressure  when  the  car  was  loaded.  In  case  such  an 
arrangement  was  automatic  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  op- 
erate in  only  one  direction;  that  is,  to  have  it  cut  out  wlien 
the  car  was  light.  He  considered  that  for  coal  or  ore  trains, 
and  possibly  cattle  trains  running  in  regular  service,  such  a 
device  would  be  exceedingly  valuable.  This  could  be  cut  in 
when  the  car  was  loaded  at  the  terminal,  and  would  be  auto- 
matically cut  out  when  it  was  empty. 

TllK     DlSTOKTION      OK      VVlIKEI.     Ck.N"  TKKS     -XMi      TlIJES     OUT     OF 

Round,  Duk  xa  Hk.wy  Cor.NTKBU.\L.\.N<E  o.\  100-ton  Engines. — 
Mr.  George  \V.  West  opened  the  discussion,  an<l  spoke  of  his 
expeiience  with  some  KMt-ton  engines  which  were  very  satis- 
fa<-lory  riding  locomotives  until  tlie  tires  had  worn  down  to 
about  I'Vi  ins.  thick,  when  they  began  to  ride  very  hard,  dtie 
to  the  tires  being  out  of  round.  Later  it  was  found  in  at- 
tempting to  apply  tires  to  the  same  wheel  centers,  which  were 
of  cast  steel,  without  truing  them  up,  that  the  centers  were 
also  out  of  round.  It  was  found,  upon  testing,  that  the  wheel 
was  compressed  between  the  counterbalance  and  the  hub  from 
l-:;2  to  'i-,\2  of  an  inch.  He  thought  this  to  be  due  to  poor 
design. 

To  Wii.vT  Extent  Sjioulu  .\n  Engine  Be  Rei'aireu  in  the 
Main  Shoi",  and  What  Class  ok  Repairs  Coulu  Be  Made  to 
Advantajjk  in  the  Roundhouse? — Mr.  C.  A.  Seley  stated  that 
it  was  a  general  custom  when  engines  go  into  the  main  sho|) 
for  general  repairs  to  comj)letely  dismantle  them.  He  did  not 
think  that  this  was  always  necessary,  and  that  there  were 
certain  parts  in  a  locomotive  which  could  better  remain  as 
they  were,  mentioning  as  examples  the  injector,  cylinder  lu- 
bricator, cocks  and  valves  in  the  cab,  pumps,  cylinder  and 
valve  iiacking.  These  parts  are  in  most  cases  maintained  in 
satisfactory  shape  by  the  roundhouse  forces,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  take  them  down  in  the  main  shop.  He  considers 
that  a  large  saving  could  be  made  by  close  attention  in  the 
.-hop,  so  that   no  unnecessary   work   would   be  done. 

.Mr.  tl.  R.  Henderson  spoke  of  the  c-ard  system,  by  which 
each  engine  is  assigned  a  card  when  it  goes  to  the  shop,  on 
which  the  cost  of  repairs  and  their  general  nature  is  stated 
in  detail.  This  card  was  filed,  and  the  next  time  the  en- 
gine wa.s  sent  to  the  shop  the  card  giving  an  account  of  what 
repairs  had  previously  been  made,  which  compiirecl  with  the 
mileage  the  engine  had  made  sime  that  sho|(ping.  gave  indi- 
( at  ion  of   what    work    would   be   required. 

RKI.A'riVE    AnVANIAtiK    OK    A     PiSTO.N     VaI.VK    AS    CoMPAKKK    TO    A 

Si.ii.K  Vai.vk.— Mr.  K.  A.  Miller  (N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L. )  opened  the 
di.scussion.  and  gave  the  results  of  quite  a  large  number  of 
tests  made  to  show  the  difference  in  leakage  past  the  rings 
of  slide  and  piston  valves.  Some  of  these  tests  showed  that 
the  slide  valves  caused  more  leakage.  The  general  conclusion 
which  he  drew,  however,  from  the  different  series  of  tests  was 
that  the  piston  valve  gave  more  leakage  than  a  balanced  slide 
valve. 

Mr.  William  Mcintosh  stated  his  experience  to  tne  effect 
that  j)iston  valves  would  need  careful  alteiilion  and  occa- 
sicmal   refitting,  in  order  to  prevent  excessive  leakage. 

Mr.  .).  F.  Walsh  stated  that  he  had  a|>plied  piston  valves  to 
a  large  number  of  engine's,  princiimlly  on  accouni  of  the  easier 
handling  in  switching.  He  slated  that  his  i)iston  valve  en- 
gines had  given  little  trouble  from  leakage  or  in  other  re- 
si)ects,  and  that  he  thougiit  there  was  so  much  in  favor  of  the 
piston  valve  as  against  the  D  valve  that  there  is  but  little 
room  for  argument  as  to  which  is  best. 

Mr.  .lohn  Player  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  because  of 
the  increased  length  of  the  ports  in  a  piston  valve  engine, 
the  comparative  measure  of  the  leakage  should  not  be  taken 
as  the  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  valve. 

Mr.  John  H.  Pitcher  (N.  &  W.)  stated  that,  while  the  tests 
quoted  from  his  road  showed  that  the  piston  valve  leaked  less 
than  the  slide  valve,  that  experiments  on  the  road  would  seem 
to  incllcate  otherwise:  they  were,  however,  applying  piston 
valves  to  new  power. 
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Mr.  S.  T.  Parks  (M.  C.)  brought  up  the  point  of  the  en- 
fiineer  not  beiuR  able  to  tell  if  the  piston  valve  was  being 
properly  lubricated,  and  recounted  some  tests  which  he  had 
made,  showing  that  a  dry  jiiston  valve  gave  practicaally  no 
indication  upon  the  reverse  lever. 


PORTABLE  KEY-SEATING  MACHINE. 


A  light-weight  machine  which  will  automatically  mill  the 
Key-seat  in  a  locomotive  driving  axle  or  a  shoj)  line  shaft  has 
ictently  l)ren  |)la«  ed  upon  the  market  by  .loseph  T.  Kyeison 
&  Son,  Chicago.  This  machine,  which  is  illustrated  here- 
with, is  driven  by  a  small  size  air  motor,  which,  through  the 
proper  gearing,  operates  a  milling  cutter  for  milling  the  key- 
seat.  It  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  set  for  any  desired 
length  and  depth  of  seat,  and  will  work  automatically.  The 
construction  is  substantial,  but  so  carefully  designed  that  the 
whole  machine  weighs  but  100  lbs.,  and  can  be  easily  located 
and  set   by  one  man.      :  .      -  .-;•■'•• 

This  machine  is  particularly  adapted  for  milling  key-Ways 
in  driving  axles  after  the  locomotive  is  assembled,  and  is  so 
constructed  that  it  can  mill  a  key-way  to  within  one  inch  of 
the  driving  box.  It  has  a  particular  field  of  usefulness  in 
milling  new  key-ways  in  axles  after  a  locomotive  h:is  been 
repaired  and  changes  made  in  the  Icoc-atinn  of  the  eccenlriis, 
such  as  ordinarily  recjuire  the  use  of  an  offset  key,  which  is 
objectionable  from  all  points  of  view.  It  will,  we  believe, 
cover  a  field  which  has  long  been  a  source  of  annoyance  and 
delay  to  master  mechanics. 

One  of  these  machines  was  shown  in  operation  at  the  At- 
lantic City  conventions  by  the  manufacturers,  where  it  illus- 
trated its  capabilities  very  clearly. 


ESPEN-LUCAS  COLD  SAWS. 


A  cold  saw  cutting-off  machine,  which  has  a  capacity  for 
cutting  structural  material  up  to  2(i-in.  I  beams,  has  recently 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  HJspen-Lucas  Machine  Works, 
Broad  and  Noble  streets,  Philadelphia,  and  is  illustrated  here- 
with. 

This  machine  has  two  swiveled  clami)s  for  holding  the  work 
which  can  be  adjusted  to  hold  the  beam  or  other  material  to 
be  cut,  either  at  an  angle,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  or  for 
a  straight  cut,  in  which  case  both  clamps  are  on  the  same 
side  of  the  work  and  spaced  suitably  to  hold  both  sections  of 
the  cut  beam.     The  saw  blade,  which  can  be  either  the  solid 
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blade  or  with  high-speed  steel  Ins-rlcd  teeth,  is  driven  through 
a  worm  gear  from  a  belt  connection.  The  worm  is  of  hardened 
cnu'ible  steel  and  the  worm  wheel  of  j>bosphor  bronze.  The 
heavy  gears  for  driving  the  saw  are  of  hammered  crucible 
.steel  cut  from  the  solid.  The  feed  is  variable  and  automatic, 
and  can  be  increased  cr  decreased  as  desired  while  the  ma- 
chine is  cutting.  An  automatic  stop  is  provided  for  throwing 
out  the  feed  at  any  desired  depth  of  cut. 

The  capacity  of  the  machine  illustrated  is  20-in.  I  beams  or 
ll-in.  solid  bai>;,  and  the  floor  space  occujiied  is  ■}••  by  80  ins. 
The  machine  weighs  7,000  lbs. 


■'•   EXCELI^.NT      RKCCHMt      Ol       THK      PkWSVI.- 

VAM.v  Si'tX'i.xi.. — The  re<-ord  for  the  first 
year's  servii-e  of  (he  is-hoiir  "Pennsyl- 
vania SpcM-ial"  betw«><>n  \'«<w  Yerk  and 
Chicago,  which  began  running  on  .luue 
Hth,  19«»5.  is  now  at  hand,  and  shows 
that  dining  the  :)(;.'»  days'  service  this 
train  arrivcMl  late  at  .lersey  City  but  .'»4 
times  and  at  Chicago  but  i'T  times.  The 
equipment  of  (he  train  caused  delay  17 
timers  duiing  the  yeai'  to  the  cMstbound 
train  and  14  (inu>s  to  (hc>  westbound 
train.  Tlie  nMuainder  of  the  delays  were 
due  to  various    road   causes. 


ESi-E.N-LUCAS   COLU    SAW. 


TKA\fxix«.  Ex<;ini-;kks"  As.s«mi.\th»x. — 
The  fourteenth  annual  convent icn  of  this 
association  will  l)e  lield  at  the  .Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago,  commencing  en  August 
28,  and  will  probably  continue  over  four 
days.  W.  O.  Thomiison.  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
is  secretary. 
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AMERICAN  DEAD  WEIGHT  TEST  ER. 

The  iu»ci'ssity  fur  haviiit;  actuiat*?  and  reliable  appiiratus 
foi  cherkiiig  and  testing  |>ressure  gauges  is  easily  recosnizeil. 
The  eonininn  niethod  of  having  a  \^n^  gange,  whiili  it  is  neces- 
sa:y  to  have  cheiked  hy  an  absolnlely  accurate  luessure  test 
at  various  tinus  in  order  to  insure  its  reliability,  has  its  dis- 
atlvantages,  and  to  overcome  such  objections  the  American 
Sleani  Ciaiigo  &  Valve  .Manufacturing  Company.  I?oston,  Mass.. 
has  nceiilly  put  on  the  market  a  dead  wei;ht  tester  for  pres- 
siin"  gauges  which  can  be  reli-d  u|»on  for  alisolnte  ac<  urai  y  at 
all  limes  and  does  not  repiire  clucking  iiy  any  other  apiia- 
lains. 

This  dead  weight  tester  is  shown  in  section  herewith,  and 
ii  tan  he  set  ii  tlial  the  pressure  upon  the  gauge  is  obtained 
by  the  actual  pressuie  given  by  weigh<s.  and  hen<e  is  posi- 
tive and  accurate.  The  in-truinent  is  made  in  very  compact 
and  (onvtnieni  term,  and  is  constructed  with  tlie  icU>a  of  con- 
venience and  simplicty  as  well  as  accuijicy. 

The  princiiKil  parts  of  the  apparattis  are  a  chaml)er  H,  which 
is  directlx  connected  to  the  cylinder  (J,  in  which  a  small  |ds- 
Icui.  I'".  Operates.  The  .ire:i  of  this  pislon  i-;  very  carefully 
llgurecl.  and  ilit  weights  placetl  on  the  stand  above  are  of  the 
l>i<i|HT  \v.  i.^lii  i<»  i;ivc  the  prt'.s.siirc-  per  scpiare  inch  nuirked  en 
tluni.  'I'bc  .yiaii.ue  is  also  cnuncMlrd  to  lliis  c  liam!«er  Ihrough 
a.  short  se'lion  (;t  pi]dng,  which  passes  through  a  ihree-way 
valve  <;n  its  way  to  the  gauge.  The  chamber.  A,  which  has 
no  direct  c oiiue^ction  with  H.  is  jised  as  an  oil  reservoir  for 
storing  the  (.il  retiuired  to  fill  the  connection  between 
the  valve  and  the  Range.  It  has  a  |dunger  oiieraled  hy  a 
handle.  The  chamber  C  has  a  screw  plunger,  whose  office 
is  to  raise  the  pi.ston  F  under  weight  after  the  gauge  is  in 
place.  Tlie  whob^  ;ii>i)aratiis  is  mounted  on  a  wooden  base, 
and    is   polished   and    finished    in   a   suitable   nianncM'. 

The  operation  of  the  tester  is  as  follows:  After  the  cbaiu- 
Iters  ,\.  l\  and  ('  are  filled  with  a  light  mineral  oil.  and  the 
gauge  H)  lie  tesled  is  screwed  in  place,  the  hamlle  of  ihe  three- 
way    cock    1)    is    (uiikmI    to    give    connection    to    the    chamber 


After  testing  aiici  before  disconnecting  the  gauge  the  handle 
E  is  pushed  inward  and  the  three-way  cock  1)  turned  to  allow 
the  oil  from  the  gauge  connections  to  he  collected  in  the 
chamber  A,  thus  preventing  the  loss  of  any  oil  during  the 
testing. 

A  RATCHET  ATTACHMENT  FOR  DIE  STOCKS. 


The  frecpient  necessity  for  doing  pipe  work  and  for  making 
altcrai  ions  anci  iei)airs  to  piping  in  close  and  cramped  quar- 
lei.s  has  brcvight  seveial  laichel  dii'  slocks  on  the  market. 
These  u-ually  re(piire  '.hat  Ihe  buyer  purchase  a  com|)lete 
slock   in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  latchet. 

The  Armstrong  .Mainilactuiing  Company,  Uricfgeport,  Conn., 
however,  recently  ptrfected  ratchet  attachments  fitting  their 
various  sizes  of  stocks,  which  are  easily  attached  to  or  re- 
moved   from    the   stock    by    simply    removing    a    thumb   screw. 


u.\riin;r  .\rr.\(  ii  mi;\  i    loit  lui;  stocks. 

Thi>  allows  the  pii»e-fitter  to  use  the  regular  Armstrong  ritock 
on  ordinary  woik,  and  have  only  the  added  weight  of  the 
ratchet,  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  thread  the  pipe  in 
conhned  space,  such  as  in  ditches  or  where  the  pipe  runs 
near  a    wall   or  ceiling. 

The  Armstrong  ratchet  consists  in  a  light  hut  strong  mal- 
leable iron  ring,  which  carries  the  ratchet  and  pawl,  and 
which  is  slipi»ed  over  the  barrel  of  the  stm-k  ancl  securely 
alt:iclie(i  to  it  hy  a  thumb  screw.  No  extra  handle  is  pro- 
vided as  the  extension  is  tapped  to  receive  one  of  the  stock 
handles.  It  may  be  adjusted  for  turning  the  stock 
in  either  direction. 

This  is  a  strong  and  thoroughly  reliable  tool  that 
has  proved  of  great  .service  tnd  value  to  pipe  fitten; 
and  engineers,  enabling  them  to  use  regular  Arm- 
strong stocks  for  threading  pipe  in  i)ositions  where 
otherwise  they  would  have  to  take  down  the  pipe. 
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A,  then  the  plunger  K  is  pulled  outward  until  the  gauge 
shows  .'^(Mue  pres.sure  intlicating  that  Ihe  connections  are  filled 
with  oil.  The  three-way  coc-k  1)  is  then  turned,  closing  the 
connection  to  chamber  A  and  o|)ening  it  to  chamber  H.  The 
»\eighis  corresponding  to  the  pressure  desired,  less  5  lbs. 
fitrnishcd  hy  the  stand  and  piston,  are  placed  on  the  stand, 
ancl  the  screw  plun.ger  in  C  is  forced  inward  until  the  ju-es- 
sure  acting  on  tli"  piston  F  rai-es  the  weights,  at  which  time 
I  be  gauge  will,  if  properly  adjusted,  show  the  pressure  indi- 
cated by  the  weights.  The  s«-rew  plunger  can  be  turned  so  as 
to  raise  the  weigiit  piston  tip  and  down,  thus  eliminating  any 
chance  of  error  by  its  sticking  in  the  cylinder. 


i.\TKIl.N.\riO.N.\l,      R.VU.KO.VI)       M.\STER      Bl.\<  KSMITIls' 

Assoc  lATiox. — The  fotirteenth  annual  convention  of 
this  association  will  be  held  at  the  Sherman  House. 
Chic-ago,  commencing  on  August  21,  and  will  be  in 
session  for  three  days.  Committee  reports  on  the 
following  snbjcM-ts  will  be  presented  and  di.sc-tis.sed- 
"Frogs  ancl  Crossin.gs."  S.  Fren,  chairman;  "Flue 
Wc-lding—Mesi  Method  of  Flue  Welding  and  Flu;' 
Fsed."  (}.  H.  .hid.v,  chairman:  "Classification  of  Work 
In  Shop."  W.  .1.  Mayer,  c-hairman;  "Tools  and 
Formers  for  Htilldozers,  Steam  Hammers  and  Forg- 
ing .Machines."  Thomas  F.  Keane,  c-hairman; 
"ni.scipline,  and  How  to  Obtain  the  Hest  Restilts  in  a 
Railroad  Blacksmith  Shop."  A.  W.  McCaslin,  chairman;  "Case 
Hardening  .Methods — Time  Taken  and  Specimens  of  Work 
Furnished,  and  Kind  of  .Material  Used,"  (I.  F.  Hinkins,  chair- 
man; "IJesl  Method  of  Annealing  High-Speed  Steel.  Also  of 
Tempering,"  (Jeorge  Lindsay,  chairman:  "Hest  Coal  for  Use 
In  Smith  Shop  and  Kind  of  Fires  Used,"  .John  Btickley,  chair- 
man; "Subjects  for  1907  Meeting,"  G.  H.  .Judy,  chairman; 
"F'iece  Work  vs.  Day  Work,"  R.  A.  Mould,  chairman;  "Making 
of  Locomotive  Frames — From  Sciap  to  Finish,  Also  Repair- 
ing—  How  Many  Broken  During  the  Year — How  Often  Broken 
in  Same  Place,"  .James  Fenwh-k.  chairman;  "Thermit  W^eld- 
ing  and  Cost,"  Cieor.ge  Kelly,  chairman.  All  motive  power 
officials  and  foremen  blacksmiths  are  cordially  invited  to  at- 
tend, whether  members  of  the  Association  or  not. 


AiifiUST,  190C. 
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ABSTRACTS    OK    REPORTS. 


(Continued  from  page  288.) 


S.    Vogt,    IT. 
Hennessey.   .1. 


.1. 
11 


Cast   Iron   Whekls. 

Conuuitteo. — Wui.  (Jarstanjj,  Chairniau  ;  .\. 
.Small,  W.  K.  Fowl.r,  li.  I..  Etringer,  .1.  J. 
Muhlfeld. 

As  in.stnicied,  we  were  able  to  arrange  a  conference  witii  tlio 
American  Railway  .V.s.>ueiation,  througii  a  committee  appointeJ 
by  President  Fish,  with  Mr.  G.  L.  Peck  as  chairman,  the  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  I'eok's  committee  being  to  consider  a  standard  cast 
iron  wheel  and  rail  section.  Tlie  i>ersonnel  of  this  committee  was 
as  follows :  Mr.  J.  T.  Richards,  O.  E.,  Pennsylvania  Railroad ; 
.Mr.  J.  Kruttschnitt.  director  of  maintenance  and  operation. 
Southern  Pacific ;  \V.  .1.  Wilgus,  vice-president.  New  York  Cen- 
tral;  K.  Montford,  consulting  engineer.  Louisville  &  Nashville; 
K.  C.  Carter,  C.  E.,  Chicago  &  Northwestern  ;  William  Garstang, 
superintendent  motive  power.  Big  Four ;  \i.  L.  Ettenger,  con- 
sulting mechanical  engineer,  Southern ;  W.  E.  Fowler,  master  car 

liiiilder,    Canadian    Pacific. 

This  committee  held  a  meeting  on  April  24  at  Chicago,  an.I 
another  meeting  on  June  12,  at  Atlantic  City.  At  the  Chicago 
meeting,  the  present  Master  Car  Builders'  standard  wheel  wa> 
presented  with  the  flange  increased   %   in.  on  the  inside. 

The  maintenance  of  way  members,  after  taking  the  matter 
under   advLscment,    reported    at   the   Atlantic   City    meeting    that 

the  thJcknesB  of  flange  miglit  be  used  with  present  track  condi- 
tions without  detriment  to  frogs  or  crossings,  and  to  put  the 
opinion  of  his  committee  before  the  Master  Car  Builders'  .Vsso- 
ciation,  so  that  some  action  can  be  taken  at  this  convention,  Mr. 
<I.  L.  Peck,  chairman,  has  handed  us  the  following  letter: 

"The  question  as  to  whether  the  propased  increase  of  %  in. 
in  the  thickness  of  flange  of  cast  iron  wheel  would  make  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  clearance  at  frogs  and  guard  rails,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  on  Standard  Kail  and  Wheel  Sections 
of  the  American  Kailway  /Association,  at  its  meeting  in  Atlantic 

City   to-day. 

"The  committee  decided  unanimou.sly  that  a  wheel  of  the 
section  submitted  by  your  committee  could  be  run  through  tht»; 
present  clearances  witliout  ditficulty,  for,  while  the  increase  in 
thickness  amounts  to  %  in.  at  the  point  where  you  measure  the 
ilange,  we  find  that  the  increased  thickness  at  the  point  of  gaujre 
tor  track  is  not  more  than  1-32  in.,  or  an  amount  almost 
negligible. 

"The  committee,  of  course,  will  not  be  prepared  to  adopt  or 
recommend  a  standard  cast  iron  wheel  in  all  its  features  until 
after  hearing  from  the  Master  Car  Builders,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  flange  matter  may  be  considered  somewhat  of  an 
emergency,  the  committee  will  be  prepared  to  recommend  an  in 
i-rease  in  the  thickness  of  the  flange  to  the  American  Railway 
Association,  so  that  action  may  be  taken  by  that  body  at  its 
meeting    in    October    next. 

(Signed)  "G.  L.  Peck.  Chairman." 

Your  committee,  therefore,  asks  that  action  b*»  taken  during 
lliis  convention  that  will  enable  the  American  Kailway  Associa- 
tion to  have  our  recouunendations  before  them  at  their  October 
meeting,  and  we  submit  for  approval  the  following  changes  in 
the  present  standard  wheel :  .\n  increase  of  \4i  in.  on  the  flange, 
and  a  change  in  the  taper  of  the  tread  from  one  in  twenty  five 
to  one  in  twenty.  The  reason  for  asking  for  the  change  iii  the 
taper  is  due  to  e.xperiments  that  have  recently  Ijeen  made  which 
indicate  less  flange  wear  and  a  lunger  life  t«  the  wheel  mi  ihis 
account.  ''-■■-     - 

We  also  ask  that  the  specifications  be  changed  .so  that  the 
minimum  weight  be  r»(H».  U50  and  7tX)  lbs.  Tliis  i.s  nece.s.sary 
because  the  increase  in  the  flange  will  add  about  !.">  \\)s.  to  the 
present  standard  wheel.  Your  committee  feels  that  these  are  the 
only  changes  to  recommend  in  the  present  wheel,  and  if  allowed, 
will  result  in  a  design  that  will  very  largely  eliminate  flange 
failures. 

Should  the  action  of  your  committee  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  a.ssociation.  we  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  revi.sing 
I  he  pre.sent  mounting  gauges  to  suit  the  increased  "wheel  flange, 
and   would   suggest   that   this  be  taken   up  by   a  committee  during 


the  pre.sent  year. 


Brake  Shoes. 
JH.     Goss,    chairman 


William    Garstang, 


Committee — W. 
George  W.  West. 

Your  standing  connuittee  on  brake  shoes,  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Indianapolis  October  U»,  ll)0."»,  agreed  that  some  iiKjuiry  should 
be  made  to  ascertain  the  frictional  quality  of  the  shoes  now  being 
supplied  to  railway  companies  in  citmparison  with  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  Association.  To  this  end,  at  the  request  of  your  ciuii- 
mittee,  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  secretary,  requesting  the  rail- 
way companies  to  submit  shoes  for  tests,  shoes  submitted  to  be 
taken  from  service  after  having  been  approximately  one-third  worn. 

I'nder  this  arrangement  a  total  of  109  shoes  was  received  from 
nin<*  different  railway  companies,  two  of  tlu^  shii)ments.  however, 
arriving  too  late  to  receive  attention  during  the  jiresent  year.  [Of 
'his  number  1(5  representative  shoes  were  tested.  | 

All  .shoes   received   were  delivered   to   the  engineering  laboratorv 

.  J'urdne   University.     The  tests   were  made  under  the  directioii 

"f  the  University,  the  work  being  in   the  immediate  <harge  of  Prof. 

".  O.  Teague.  who  was  a.ssisted  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Endslev.  instructor 

in  the  engineering  laboratory. 

It  had  been  i-etiuested  that  each  shoe  be  marked  with  a  state- 
iiieiil  of  the  service  from  which  it  had  been  taken.  In  ca.ses 
where  the  accompanying  statement  showed  that  the  shoe  had   been 


tiaiken  from  freight  seiTice.  it  wa.s  tested  upon  a  cast-iron  wheel 
only ;  where  the  statement  sliowed  that  it  had  been  taken  from 
pa.ssenger  .service,  it  was  tested  on  a  steel-tired  wheel  only,  and 
where  no  statement  as  to  service  accompanied  the  shoe,  it  was 
tested   on   both   cast-iron  and   steel-tire<l   wheels. 

The  results  (li.sclose<l  the  f.-ict  that  of  the  fifteen  shoos  tested  on 
the  cast-iron  wheel  three  comi)letely  met  the  si)ecifications  of  the 
.A.ssociation.  Eleven  of  the  fifteen  met  the  specifications  as  to  the 
mean  coefficient  of  friction,  but  eight  of  this  number  exceeth'd  the 
limits  allowed  at  tlic  end  of  the  stop.  Five  shoes  met  the  si>ecili- 
cations  as  to  the  rLse  in  the  coetti«-ieut  at  tite  end  of  the  .stop.  <  >7 
the  nine  shoes  tested  on  the  steel-tired  wheel,  all  met  the  specifica- 
tions as  to  the  mean  coeflicient  of  friciion  during  a  stop,  but  all 
failed  to  meet  the  s|>ecification.s  as  to  rise  in  the  c«M»Hicient  of 
friction  at  the  end  of  the  slo]!. 

Y'our  committee  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
specifications  ])rovide  for  a  minimum  coefficient  of  friction  they 
do  not  fix  a  maximum  ;  al.-o  lo  the  fact  that  aX  least  two  shoes 
which  were  tested  passess  frictional  (jualilie.s  which  are  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  minimum  values  specificfl:  While  a  high  coefficient  of 
friction  is,  in  the  abstract.  ;i  desirable  characteristic  to  be  ikk- 
sessed  by  a  brake  shoe,  oiM^rating  conditions  make  uniformity  of 
action  desirable.  For  example,  the  records  of  the  Association 
show  that  a  large  amount  of  aiientiuu  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
trii>le  \nlve  for  the  puri>ose  of  securing  uniformity  both  in  time 
and  intensity  of  it.s  action,  that  the  surging  of  trains  may  bo  pre- 
vented. But  the  retarding  force  which  is  set  up  through  the 
action  of  the  brakes  is  as  much  a  function  of  the  frictional  quali 
ties  of  the  brake  shoes  as  of  the  action  of  the  triple  valve.  As- 
suming all  cars  of  a  train  to  have  the  same  brake  leveraxe.  and 
to  be  equipped  with  trii)lo  valves  possessing  identical  characteris- 
tics, if  the  frictional  qualitio.s  of  tlie  lirake  sho<»  are  disregarded, 
that  car  which  is  fitted  with  shoe.s  developing  a  high  coefficient 
will  tend  to  stop  more  quickly  than  an  adjoining  car  having  brake 
shoes  possessing  inferior  frictional  qu.iliti«^.  If  vari.-itions  in  the 
coefficient  of  friction  of  brake  shoes  are  allowed  to  become  great. 
the  surging  of  the  .several  cars  making  up  a  train  is  likely  to  be 
come  .severe.  The  extent  of  the  variation  in  frictional  qualities 
may  best  be  seen  by  reference  to  .\pi>en(lix  I.  .V  brief  sitniiuarx  of 
this  Appendix  is  as  follows  ; 

Mean   Coefficient  of   Puiction    DjjvkloI'kij   Upon  a   Cast- Ikon    Whkki 
UjiflEH    A    BBAKK-SHOE     PBESSUEE    OF    4,152     POU.NDS. 
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7. 
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•>  •» 
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101 
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22(t 

NtKA.N   fcjEKFll-IENT  OV  FRICTION    bKVKi.OPls>U   UPoN   A  STKEL-TIHEH  Will  I  I 

Unokr  a  ^'rakk  Shok  Pressure  of  41S2  Puunus. 
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.It    a   P«iiiit    1.5    Feet 

from    Stop. 


Urake-Shoe 

Co.  (Tt.  ient    <if 
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;.  •■'        Fi'icttoii. 
:,::  ■■;?-■■ 
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'■■:/yr:.y-.\.:..;y.- 
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20!» 

16.0 
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1 6.i> 

10.1 

8.S 

12.4 

9.2 

7.8 

8.9 

11.1 

!o.s 

ThiLs  f.ir  the  .standing  committee  on  brake  sh.M-,  has  coin  .rne.l 
it.seif  with  llie  frictional  qualities  of  brake  shoes.  The  «|uesti«in 
has  often  lK»en  rai.sed  as  to  whetlH-r  it  would  not  b«-  practiiable 
for  your  <diiimi(l<v>  to  test  (he  wearing  qualities  of  br.ike  shoi»s. 
UespoiLse  lo  iuiiuirie.:  of  this  kind  has  uniformly  In-en  made  to  the 
elVect  thai  the  proces^-t-s  of  the  lalK^jatory  i>rocet'»l  too  slowly  to 
permit  such  tests  to  Im»  uuide.  and  those  inquiring  have  been  re- 
ferred to  road  tests  as  the  readiest  means  of  determining  tlie  en- 
durance of  shoes.  Your  committee  is.  however,  convinced  that 
many  interests  wouUI  be  served  if  manufacturers,  in  submitting 
shoes  for  te.st.  could  be  given  a  statement  covering  wearing  quali- 
ties, as  well  as  a  statement  covering  coefficient  of  friction.  It  is 
also  iKissible  that  if  a  satisfactory  test  could  be  formulated,  specili- 
cations  covering  wearing  qualities  might  be  framed. 

In  its  coiisideralion  of  this  matter  your  committee  has  read^sl 
I  Ik-  ctincliLsion  that  .such  tests  are  possible  provided  some  additional 
iiiei-hanisiii  could  be  attached  to  the  testing  machine.  The  purpos*- 
of  the  pi-oposed  adilitioii  to  the  testing  machine  would  be  to  permit 
a  .sh(M-  to  lie  brought  in  c-onfact  with  the  wheel  of  the  testing  ma- 
chine for  a  predetermined  interval,  after  which  it  would  l>e  auto- 
matically  rajjsed  from  tbe  v'beH  and  remain  in   relea.sed   position 
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for  anollit'i-  and  a  iii'ich  longer  interval,  after  which  it  would  again 
autonmtitiilly  make  contaei  witli  the  wheel.  It  is  believed  that 
by  such  a  cycle  any  •'^hoe  could  be  given  a  detinile  amount  of  ex- 
posure txj  wear,  and  liint  I)y  the  automatic-  action  of  the  machine 
in  alteinately  making  the  applicalioii  and  release  all  chances  of 
ex<cssivc   liiatiug   would   he  avoided. 

In  following  up  the  matter  your  comiuiitee  w;us  fortunate  in 
MMuring  till-  interest  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Fritz  Krncst,  iustrucior 
in  <ar  and  lo<<imoiive  design.  I'urdue  rniveisily,  who  undertook 
a  .study  of  the  prol)lcm,  with  the  result  that  tin-  details  of  a  satis- 
factory mf(  iiani.sin  luive  been  designed.  A  description  and  draw- 
ings of  the  proposed  me<hani.sm  an-  given  as  Appendix  11.  The 
I'ost   of   making    tiie   j»roi»os«'d    additi<uis    will   be   between   Jjii'.tKI    and 

.Vmong  others  wiio  have  given  assistance  iu  the  work  of  the  year 
your  cnnnuillee  would  especially  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the 
tSrillin  Wheel  Company  in  supi)lying  for  the  brake-shoe  testing 
mat  hiiie   three  s]M'ciall.\    i»ored  and  lilted  cast-iron   wheels. 

In  conclusion,  to  summarize  its  report,  your  comiuittee  would 
call   attention   to  the   following  matters: 

1.  That  shoes  taken  from  service  have  in  most  cases  met  the 
re«iuirements  of  the  .\ssociatioii  with  reference  to  the  mean  coetJi- 
cient  of  friction   to  l>e  develoiJed  during  a  stop. 

li.  That  shoes  taken  froiji  service  have  in  most  cases  failed  to 
meet  the  requiieuu'Ul.s  of  the  Association  with  referenc-e  to  the 
rise  in  the  coetficieut  of  friction  at  a  point  13  feet  from  the  end 
of  the  stop. 

a.  That  shoes  are  now  in  service  which  give  a  coeHicient  of 
fri«tion  so  much  iu  excos.s  of  the  minimum  specitied  as  to  permit 
great  variation  in  braking  etloct.  The  logic  of  the  situation  would 
seem  to  require,  either  that  the  present  specilication  be  raised,  or 
that   a  iii.'i.\imum  co^'lHcient  as  well  as  a  minimum  be  specihed. 

I.     That  it  would  be  well  to  etjuip  the  Association's  testing  ma- 
ehiue   for   determining   the    wearing   qualities   as    well   as    the    fric 
lioual  »iualities  of  brake  shoes,  and  to  this  end   we  would  recom 
mend  that  the  <iuesticn  of  proceeding  with  the  construction  of  sueh 
e<|uipmoui  l>e  referretl  to  the  executive  committee. 

AiK  BK.4KJ:  Hose  Spkcihc axioms. 

<  "oiumillee- -  Le  Gnuid  Parish,  chairman:  J.  Millikiu.  T.  S. 
\A»itl,  li.  J..  Kttinger. 

In  submitting  ilio  air-brake  hose  report  from  the  engineering 
laboratory  of  I'urdue  [Jnive^rsity,  your  committee  arrived  at  the 
following    conclusions: 

I.  It  think.s  in  time  that  a  (heinical  standard  should  be  set  for 
the  rubber  in  the  tubes  and  friction.  It  is  believed  at  the  present 
lime  that  the  physical  tests  which  are  now  the  standard  of  the 
.Vs.s<Miaiion  are  not  conciiusive,  and  fioiu  information  which  ha.s 
Iwen  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  during  tlie  past 
year,  voiir  committee  believes  that  the  government  chemists  and 
sui>enniendents  of  tests,  and  the  ihemists  of  .some  of  the  large 
eorporations.  have  nov,  arrived  at  a  point  in  connection  with  tests 
i»t  rnbixr  where  they  are  able  |o  determine  within  .i  very  small 
pel-  cent,  the  amount  of  shothly  oi-  sid*.stitule  wliieli  is  being  used 
to    adllltelMte    the    pure    gUIII. 

•_'.  It  believes  that  in  time  the  burslitig  pressuie  and  chemical 
.uial.\sis  of  the  rublK-r  and  grade  of  du<k  shoukl  make  up  the 
spi-citii  at  ions,  in  oi'iler  to  do  this  your  (-oiinnittee  woidd  re<-om- 
nteud  that  a  eummitlee  eomposeil  of  several  of  the  railroad  chem- 
Lsts  give  (he  matter  of  cliemical  analysis  a  Ihoiough  investigation 
witli  .-I   view  of  making  a  report  to  the  .\.sso«-iation. 

'■'>.  The  life  of  the  air-brake  hose  depends  upon  the  purity  of  the 
rubber,  'i'liis  e.UK  lusitiu  is  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  the  rejjort. 
whii  h  show.s  plainly  the  rapid  deterioialiou  of  the  inner  and  outer 
I  ubes. 

4.  Your  committee  is  satislitd.  from  .-i  careful  study  of  the 
..iretching  test,  that  a  i)liysical  test  will  not  give  any  idea  of  the 
lil"i-  of  the  hose.  This  leads  to  the  couejusion  that  it  is  possible 
to  ilevelop  a  system  <»f  ageing  the  luKse  by  some  thermal  or  (hem- 
ical  melluKl.  which  will  give  a  general  idea  of  what  the  condition  of 
the  rnblxT  would  be  after  various  jteriods  of  serviie.  This  will 
eliminate  a  great  d<'al  of  the  miceitainty  of  delermiimg  the  cause 
of  the   failure. 

Your  committee  feels  that  we  should  call  atletitioii  to  iln'  me- 
chanical conditions  which  hiiiig  about  railiire  in  air-bi-ake  iio.se. 
Observations  lead  to  the  belief  that  very  little  advaiit-e  has  hei-ii 
made  in  eliiiiinatiug  the  cause  uf  (his  damage.  'I'he  (-oiMluittce  has 
liad  presented  to  it  a  re|)nrt  from  one  of  tlie  prominent  railroads, 
winch  showj  conclusively  the  fact  tliat  ST*  to  IK)  per  cent,  of  the 
failures  may  lie  attributed  to  external  or  me<lianical  causes,  and 
(-aniiot  be  .said  to  be  due  in  any  way  to  the  quality  of  ho.se. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  roads  are  now  using  n  cheap 
liose.  and  thus  getting  a  low  cost  per  car  i>er  year.  The  counuitlee 
feels  that  this  is  not  the  only  thought  to  be  eonsidered.  hut  that 
safet.v  of  trains,  passengers'  lives,  and  the  tieuniidous  cost  on 
aerounf   of  wieeks.  musf   not    he  lost    sight    of. 

^our  eouuuittee  herewith  presents  a  .sjiei  ilicalioii  for  woven  and 
<  oudtinatii)U  \\rap|H'd  .-lud  wo\en  air-br.-ike  hose  for  the  considera- 
tion of  tiie  .\s.s(M-iat  ion.  iu  subniilting  this  speeifieat  ion  .vour 
(-ommiiiee  has  ha<l  in  mind  the  ne«-essily  of  having  it  iti  Mm'  with 
the   pre.sent    wi-a|i|ied   ho^e  .sjxH-iticat ion. 

It  is  lielieved  that  the  tensile  test  will  be  valuable  in  determin- 
ing the  (lualily   of   the  rubber. 

S1«K(  im  ATIO.NS      Kli:       WOVK.X       AM>      «  <IMUI  .\.\TH».N       WltM'PKM      .^ND 
WOVFX     AIU-imVKK     IIO.SK. 

.Ml  .-lir-brake  In>.se  under  thi.s  >|H-cification  is  to  consist  of  not 
/ess  than  thr«-<'  plies  of  woven,  braided  or  knittwl  fal>rir,  or  of  two 
or  more  plies  of  eanvas  wi-ai>i>ing  surrounded  liy  at  least  one  ply 
of  woven,  braided  <>r  knitted  fabric-.  The  hose  should  be  flexible 
without  kinking  easily.  'I'll-  rubber,  fabric  or  dii<k  sliould  be  the 
l»e.st  of  its  kirnl  made  for  the  purpo.se.  and  no  rubber  substitute  or 
Kliort  fibre  will  be  allowed. 


The  inner  tubes  should  bo  comiwised  of  three  caleuder:^  of  rub- 
ber and  not  less  than  V>-'.i'2  in.  thick  at  any  point.  Should  a  ma- 
I  hine-made  tube  be  used,  it  nnist  not  be  less  than  %  iu.  thick  at 
any  point.  It  unust  in'  free  from  holes  and  imi)erfecti,ons,  and  iu 
joining  it  must  be  so  tirmly  united  to  the  cotton  fabric  that  it 
caliuot  be  separalol  without  breaking  or  st>littin.g  the  tube.  Kach 
|d.v  of  the  hose  should  be  se|)arated  by  a  distinct  layer  of  rubber, 
and  over  thi.s  is  to  U'  a  cover  1-lG  iu.  thick  and  at  each  end  a 
l-Ki-in.  cap  shouhl  be  vulcanized  on,  the  t-over  and  the  cap  tu  be 
of  the  same  material  its  the  inner  tube. 

The  ho.se  i.s  to  be  furnished  in  «»iu.  lengths,  ami  variations  ex- 
(ceduig  'j  In.  from  this  length  will  not  be  permitted.  The  rubber 
caps  at  eaih  end  are  U(»t  to  be  less  than  1-1(»  in.  nor  more  than 
I'js  in.  thick.  The  inside  diameter  of  the  ho.se  luiist  not  be  less 
than  l-,\  ins.  nor  more  than  1  7-10  ins.,  nor  luujst  the  outside  diam- 
eter i)e  less  than  li  1-."j2  ins.  nor  greater  than  '2  li-'A'2  ins.  The  hose 
must  be  smooth  and  regular  in  size  throughout  its  entire  length. 

Kach  ho.se  must  have  vulcanized  to  it  a  badge  of  white  or  red 
rubber  as  shown;  on  the  top  of  the  badge  the  name  of  the  pui»- 
(  baser,  on  the  bottom  the  maker's  imiiie,  on  the  left-hand  end  the 
month  and  year  of  manufacture,  and  on  the  right-hand  end  the 
.serial  uuiuher  and  the  k-iters  ".M.  C  li.  Standard."  The  letters 
and  liguies  unist  be  i-lear  and  distinct,  not  less  than  ;{-lG  in.  in 
lieiglil,  and  stand  in  relief  not  less  than  i-'A'2  inch,  so  they  can  be 
removed  by  cutting  without  endangering  the  cover.  Kach  hose 
must  also  have  vulcanized  to  it  a  badge  of  rubber  showing  the 
cojiy right,  as  shown. 

lOach  lot  of  'JUU  or  le.ss  must  bear  the  manufacturer's  .serial 
uuMd)er.  commencing  at  *  1"  on  the  first  of  the  year  and  continuing 
consecutively  until  the  end  of  the  .\ear.  and  the  serial  number 
should  not  be  duplicated,  even  though  the  hose  bearing  theorigiiial 
niindieis  be  rejected.  For  each  lot  uf  lltJO.  <ine  extra  liose  must  be 
furnishetl  free  of  cost. 

IKST.S    TO   WailU    S.ViUM.KS    Wll.l.    UK    .SUUJKCTEU. 

ltLK.sri.Nu  TtsT. — All  hose  selected  fur  test  will  have  a  sectiott 
."•  ins.  long  (-ut  from  one  end  and  the  remaining  17  ins.  will  then 
l»e  subjected  to  a  hydraulic  pressure  of  KM)  lUs.  per  .scj.  in.  for  ten 
minutes,  which  it  must  stanci  without  failure.  .Vt  a  prc'ssure  of 
KM)  Ib.s.  |Mi-  si|.  m.  it  must  not  exitaiid  luorc  tlian  '^  in.  in  diam- 
eier  or  I  iiaiiue  HI  length  more  than  'i  in.,  inu-  develop  any  small 
leaks   or   defet'ts. 

l-'nUTio.N   TEhT.     .\   .section    1    in.    long   will   Ix*   taken   from    the 
."»  iu.   ]iiet-e   jirevioitsl.N    cut  olf.   and   the  quality   determineil    by  sus 
pending  a  liU-lb.   weight   to   the  separated   end,  the  force   being  a|>- 
plied   radially,  and   tlie  time  «>f   unwinding  lutLst  not  exceed  8  ins. 
iu  ii-n  minutes. 

SritKTciiiNti  TK.ST. — Another  .st>ction  1  in.  long  will  be  cut  from 
the  balance  of  the  ."»-in.  piece,  and  the  inner  tube  or  lining  will 
be  separated  from  the  jdy  ami  (Ut  at  the  lap.  Marks  "J  ins.  apai;t 
will  be  placed  cm  this  M'ctioii.  and  then  the  section  will  be  quickly 
stretched  until  the  marks  ai-e  S  ins.  ai»arl  and  immedi.-ittdy  re- 
leaseil.  The  scc-iiou  will  then  be  re-marked  as  at  first,  and 
.stietc-hed  to  H  ins.,  .ind  will  remain  so  stretched  ten  miinites.  It 
will  then  bt?  relea.sed.  and  leu  minutes  later  the  distance  between 
the  marks  last  applied  will  be  measured,  in  no  case  unist  the 
test  piece  break  or  show  a  iiermaneiit  elongation  of  more  tiutn 
''i  iit  lietween  the  marks  last  applied.  t>ne-in.  strips  will  also  l>e 
laki-ii   from   the  <-ovei-  and   will   be  subjected   to  the  siiiiie  test. 

Ti  Nsii.K  Tt;sr.  -Another  section  1  in.  long  will  be  cut  from  the 
i-t  liiaincler  of  the  ."»-in.  piece,  and  the  rubber  tube  or  lining  will  be 
.sejiarated  from  the  ply  and  <-ut  at  the  lap.  It  will  then  be  re- 
diu-ed  ill  the  middle  for  a  distance  of  2  ins.  i)y  '  j  in.  wide  parallel. 
The  parallel  .section  shall  be  .spread  to  the  full  width  of  1  in.  at 
the  eiido  by  curves  of  '-j-in.  radius.  This  spei-imeu  shall  \)>' 
strelc  lied  uniformly  by  gripping  the-  enlarged  eniLs,  and  in  no  case 
should  the  tensile  strength  per  stiuare  inch  be  les.s  than  400  lbs., 
nor  the  elongation  at  the  time  of  failure  less  than  S  ins.,  measured 
by   marks   placed  originally   '2   ii'.s.   aiiarf    before   breaking. 

If  the  test  hose  fails  to  meet  the  required  test.s  the  lot  from 
which  it  was  taken  may  l»e  rejcH-ted  without  further  examination 
and  returned  to  the  manufacturer,  who  shall  pay  the  freight 
charges  in  both  dircM-lions.  If  tlie  lest  hose  is  satisfactory,  the 
entire  lot  will  Ik-  e\:imined,  and  those  c-oiiiplyiiig  with  the  .spet-ifi- 
catioiis  will   be  :lc  tepted. 

TuifLK     N'aI.VK    'IV.STS. 

<'ommitte«' — \.  .T.  Cota,  cliairman  ;  T.  \V.  l»emarest,  V..  W. 
I 'rait.  F.   11.  Scheffer.   F.   W.   I'.razier. 

I  Miring  the  i)ast  year  a  trii)le  valve  containing  new  features 
has  been  placed  on  the  markc-t  by  the  Westingiiouse  .Mr  Hrake 
t'oiiipany,  and  this  valve  in  two  sizes  was  submitted  to  your  com- 
iiiiiiee  for   test. 

'I'his  valve,  which  is  designed  for  freight  equipment,  contains 
ilii-ee  principal  features  not  found  in  valves  previousl.v  tested  for 
I  he  .Master  Car  Huilder.s'  .-X.ssociation.     They  are  as  follows: 

I'Irst.  a  qtiick  service  application. 

Seecuid.    a    retarded    relea.se. 

Third,  a  retarded  recharge. 

Several  of  the  tables  accompanying  this  report  show  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  jinder  which  these  features  will  obtain. 

'I'he  two  sizes  of  this  valve  are  designated  as  K-1  for  8-in. 
cylinders  and   K-2  for  10-in.  cylinders. 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Compan.v  has.  for  some  time, 
furnished  a  triple  valve  designated  as  11-49  for  10-in.  brake 
cylinders.  This  valve  is  similar  in  design  to  the  F-.'IG  valve  and 
enl,\  dififers  from  the  latter  in  the  capacity  of  handling  larger 
voluiues  of  nir.  No  previous  tests  of  the  H-49  valve  have  l»een 
made  by  an  M.  C.  B.  committee. 

Your  committee  expected  that  an  entirely  new  type  of  triple 
wotdd  be  submitted  for  test  on  the  Purdue  rack  and  arrangements 
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wore  completed  for  making  these  te.-<ts.  However,  at  the  la.st 
iiionieiit  the  maiiufacturers  withdrew  t'rom  tlio  test,  inliinaiiii}! 
that  a  test  of  00  ears  wa.s  not  sati.sfactory  and  slatiiii,'  tliat  if 
tlie  M.  O.  li.  requirements  were  ehaofjed  from  ."tO  to  SO,  l»t)  oi 
fven  100  cars,  tliey  would  be  j;lad  to  turn  their  valve  over  to  the 
((tmmittee  for  test.  Thi.s  conimnnication  was  received  too  late 
lor  your  <-ouunittee  (o  make  arrani;eni<'nls  for  conducting  t!i«- 
I. St  on  a   100-car  raik. 

Your  committee  fully  appreciates  the  fact  that  a  .'»0-car  lest  as 
provided    for    in    the    M.   ( '.    1'.    codi-,    dors    not    develop    the    condi 
lions   that   must  he  met    in   handling   train's  of  SO  oi-  uioie  cars. 

The  Westinu^ii'Uise  .\ir  ISrake  ("ompany  in  otTeriiii;  its  new  type 
of  trijile  for  i«sl.  slated  that  these  valves  would  maierially  im- 
prove the  operati(Ui  «)f  brakes  on  trains  (d  .'»(!  cars  or  less  and  wen 
especially  designed  to  meet  the  coiulitions  which  develoji  in  hand 
linir  trains  «)f  NO  or  more  cars.  This  company  also  stati'd  thai 
I  here  was  lilt  It  to  be  jjained  by  makiufr  a  .^<>-car  test  and  they 
would  prelei-  makinj;  a  test  of  T."»  or  KNJ  cars.  Your  eommilte'' 
■•idxisi'd  the  West  injihouse  Air  Brake  ("umpany  that  the  testing! 
ra<k  Jit  rurdue  could  not  be  used  for  mcue  than  a  .'tH-ear  le>t. 
Tlie  Westiiighouse  Air  I'.iake  Cumiiany  then  offered  your  <<Hn- 
iiiiltee  the  Use  of  either  one  or  both  of  its  KKt-Ciir  lest  ra<-ks  at 
Wilmerdinir.  This  offer  was  actejiled  with  the  unilerstaiKliii^' 
that  .\our  conuuittee  should  have  the  exelusive  iis<'  of  the  rooni.-v 
with  the  privilep-  of  usin;i  either  rack  for  te.sting  triple  valve- 
iiiauufactured  by  other  i-ompanies. 

Your  committee  arrantjed  to  make  test  on  April  .'>,  G  and  7 
r.KMJ.  and  invited  the  Air  llrakes  .\.ss«M-iation  to  appoint  a  cum 
mittee    to   assist    in    making    tests. 

It  will  be  H<ited  by  tlie  test  records.  Appendix  II.  tliat  all 
application  tests  were  made  with  an  S-iucli  ]iistrui  travel,  while 
tiie  code  s]»ecihes  4.  Ci  anil  \'2  in.  i>ision  travel.  Your  committee 
found  thai  an  <s-in.  piston  tra\el  ni(U-e  nearly  ai)proximated  actual 
c<mditions  in  ro.id  .-ervi<e  and.  thercfiue.  felt  justified  in  making 
tests  under  road  conditions. 

The  G-U  brake  valve   was   used  lhr<Mij;hout  the  tests,     .-.s/ 

Appendix  I  illustrates  and  desiribes  the  valve:  Appendix  II 
L'ives  in  detail  the  results  of  tests  of  the  valve,  made  in  accord 
an<-e  with  the  r.<piirements  of  the  M.  ( ".  I',,  code  of  tests. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  Ihal  a  new  code  of  tesl.s  for 
trains  of  75  or  HK>  cars  should  be  eouipiled.  It  would  also  roc- 
oumiend  that  the  testiu;;:  i-ack  at  I'lirdue  l-ni\eisity  be  r<'<lesiyned 
lo  allow  of  testint;  as  many  as  Hmi  hrakes  «tf  either  8-in.  or  10-jn. 
•  (piipment. 

Al!Tf»MATI<'  V^rtNNiWTOK.S. 

fommittee-R  M.  Wliyte.  chairman:  ( '.  K.  Fuller,  F.  IL.  CJark. 
(Jeorge  W.  Sudth.  i    '      ;,;V    -^i   .-: 

The  notice  sent  out  by  the  secrelaiy  to  the  members  of  this 
lonnnittee  notifyinir  them  of  the  apitoiutment  of  the  couuuittee. 
and  the  membershi|i  of  i*  oul  lined  the  duties  as  follows:  "Tlie 
(luumittee  to  prepare  standard  dimensions  for  iiutomalic  couplings 
f<u-  steaui  heal,  air  brake  and  air  signal,  also  to  lix  the  relative 
locations  and  <lim(  nsion.s  itf  the  ditTerent  jiarts.  so  that  as  tmrs  are 
etpiipped  from  time  to  time  with  such  automatic  coiijding  the  vari- 
ous  makes    will    be    interchangeable,    one    with    another." 

It  is  re<-olumendei|  that  these  devices  In-  <;illed  conuiK'turs,  ill~ 
^le;id  of  toiiplings  :  so  that  In  writings  and  in  coiniMsations  the.v 
ma.\  be  distinguished  the  more  readily  from  the  drawbar  device. 
This    report    will    refer    to    them    as   automat  i<'  connectors. 

Of  the  automat ii-  toiinectors  now  in  use  there  are  two  general 
types,  the  important  ditTeivn;  e.  and  the  one  which  must  be  re<on- 
cile<l  before  the  inst  riicl  ions  to  the  committee  can  !>>  carried  out. 
is  the  line  on  which  two  engaging  connwior.s  are  parted.  In  the 
one  t.vpe  the  parting  is  on  a  line  at  right  angii-s  to  the  center  line 
of  track:  the.se  make  a  butt  joint  and  may  be  referre<l  to  as  but- 
ting connectors.  The  other  type  is  parted  ou  a  liib^  parallel  with 
the  cent.M-  line  of  track:  this  may  be  refernsl  to  .is  the  lai)ping 
connector.  It  wouhl  be  im|K)s.<>i|>i<>  to  r<iui)le  »>ne  t.vite  din-ctly  to 
I  he  other. 

The  lapping  tyi>e  i.s  made  by  c»ne  company,  and  we  have  their 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  their  patents  would  jirevent  others  from 
making  a  connector  similarly  parted.  Th«'  butting  i-oiineclor  is 
made  ii.v  .-it  least  four  tiriiis.  and  the  interchaugeability  of  the  four 
bulling  c(nineclois  lan  be  readily  accomplished.  There  are  some 
of  both   t.vjies   ill  service. 

Your  <-oiumitt<e  ihinlcs  that  under  the  circuntstanc*^  it  is  not 
warranted  in  recommending  either  t.xjte  as  standard,  but  because 
of  the  i>atent  situation  it  favors  (he  butting  connector.  If  these 
views  meet  with  the  apiuoval  of  the  .VssfK-iation,  it  is  recommend- 
ed that  the  pre.sent  c(mimittee  be  continued,  or  a  new  committee 
be  ai)i)ointed  and  reiiuested  to  follow  out,  with  resjiect  to  the  but- 
ting connector,  the  instructions  quoted  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
this  report. 

The  committee  r<>commcnds  further  that  the  railroads  discourage 
the  use  of  automatic  connectors  until  the  manufacturers  make  ;ir- 
rangeuH'Uts  by  which  an.v  company  may  make  a  conue<tor  which 
will  coujde  with    I  he  coniK'clor  made  by  an.v  other  company. 

SlTBJECTS     FOR     (ViMMITTKi:      I N  VESTICATIOX      DlMtlNli     THK      Yf.\K 

190G-1907. 

Committee — .lames  M.icbeth.  W.  K.  Fowler.  O.  M.  Stimson. 
n.  V.  V.  Sanderson.  V.  K.  Davis. 

IMrst.^ — Ui>-to-date    i)assenger    car    cleaning. 

Second. — I'y  introduction  or  use  of  the  .solid  knuckle,  would 
it  not  be  advisable  to  increase  the  limit  of  variation  in  height 
of  couplers  from  S  to  4  iaches.  miuimnuv  height  '^>^  inches,  maxi- 
mum ?,'>  inches?  '.  .■■':< 

Third. — The  present  brake  head  should  be  made  .so  a.s  to  allow 
the  brake  beam  to  hang  horizontal  as  near  as  iMi.ssible  for  either 
inside   or  outside   hung  brakes,  at   the  M.   ('.    P..  standard   heights 


of  l.'>  inches  for  inside  and  lilii  inches  for  outside,  and  make 
u  standard  distance  between  the  face  of  the  M.  <^.  H.  standard 
brake  sIkm'  and  the  fulcritni  hole  of  the  be^uu  for  live  and  dead 
lever. 

Fourth. —  Passenger   car    ventilation. 

Fifth.— Wheels    for    cars    of    lOO.lKHi    pounds 
stresses    ti)    which    they    ure    subjected. 

Sixtlu— Itest   l<K-atiou  and  luse  of  the  «'uuducti 


capacity    and    the 
r's   brake   \alvw. 


MASTER  MECHANICS'  ASSOCIATION. 


.\b.STKA«rs    of    I'Al'KKS    .%.VU    KKIMIKTS. 


{('ijiiii Hind  from   />«,»/«•  U-SS.  • 


W.VtKR    SOfTKNINC,     KOi:     Ii«MO.MUTl\K     USE. 

Omimittee — J.  A.  Carnev.  cluiirman:  I-.  II.  Turner,  It.  (jiiayle. 
<.'.    K.   Fuller,  J.   F.    I  Minn.  J.  fJ.    Xeuffer. 

While  your  committee  has  expre.>ised  itself  that  the  purificatioii 
id'  water  before  delivery  to  the  hM-omotive  l>oiler  is  desirable,  it 
al.so  realizes  that  there  may  l>e  conditions  where  the  cost  of  erect- 
ing a  purifvin^  phiiit  mii;ht  not  be  .advisable,  and  tliat  some 
treatment  of  the  water  in  the  Ixiiler  is  nece.s.sary.  Whatever  the 
treatment  may  Ik-,  a  carefully  .s.v.stemati/.e<l  blow  ing-off  process 
must  be  institute)]  wiihoiii  which  ii<>  treatment  of  vvjiter  in  a 
locomotive    boiler    can    Ix-    siMccssfnI. 

The    <-(Uiimittee    gives    below    a    series    of    repoi-t.s    of    (he    n'sults 
obtained    by    treating    water.    Ixdh    before    {e«viing    it    into    a    Iim'o 
motive  boiler  and  Ire.-uinijf  it    in   the  Indler. 

so.     I.       »  oNTl.VrolS     LMMHTCKsi 

The  f(dlowing  is  a  brief  report  of  the  results  obtained  by  a 
railroad  purifying  water  b.v  means  of  a  continuous  prcMt^ss.  There 
sue  ten  plants  in  o|ieratioii  an<l  the  following  ligures  j;i\e  the 
cost  (4  (reatiueiil.  tog<'ilier  with  lie-  results  obtained.  In  con- 
nection with  the  tieatmeni  of  w.Uer  is  an  tdaborate  sj.steui  of 
blowing  off  auil  wasliin];  with  ii(>l  water: 


Treating    co^ti 

fpumpinf?    <'«»>t  per  1,000  gal-j 

Total    galloiiF  per  l.oitO  sal-|   Ions,    labor,    i 


-:-■''% 


iiUBiped, 

A*,. .>..;.; 

1 28.900. OOA 

U..*.*  A-; .  •-•4  «.• 

48,085,000 

38.000.000 

11  i/*~  •  m.  f  »  ,  ^  •;*'  " 

'47..'?<>0.000 

■C»*  *'•.•■!.•  *  •  '•'•'; 

47,200.000 

-F  .  .  •  .••»■.••..■•'  »■■•" 

200.300.000 

G-.-;;v.-;'.^. ,.- 

44.690,000 

■-«>*►'•■•-*  i  ....  - 

18.290.000 

f.;.:„.:V..^. 

28.630,000 

•    .22.7jOO,000 

total. 

624.15.5,000 

lobs; 

fuel. 


labcir. 
pte. 


clipmlcals, 
pte. 


4.00 

cents 

1.80 

2  ie 

1 .  2T 

2,ri 

1.48 

1.3 

1.18 

1.1 

1.24 

0.<! 

1.07 

0.7 

2.03 

.1 .  .-2 

3.26 

2.}i:i- 

2 .  53 

7.W 

4.02 

CiPBti? 


\ 


Total   per 
1.000    gallons 


5 

.80 

cent 

3 

42 

3 

r>ti 

o 

4S 

.-> 

7.A 

I 

07 

2 

73 

6 

78 

n 

4(> 

H 

02 

.\\erage  <os(    of  pumping,   including  c<isl   of  fiiel.  hilMtr. 
i't<'.    t  \o  intei-esl    on   investment    and   no  allowance 

for  deterioration!    per   1.0()0  gji lions 2.037  <'euts. 

.Vverage  cost   of  tie.idnenf.   including   lalwtr.   chemicals, 
etc.    (No  inten-st    mi    investment  and  no  allowance 

for   deterioration  I     pi-r    1.(¥M>   gallons l.."»Sl»  cents. 

Total  average  cost   of  w.iter  per  1.000  g.illons  pumi>ed. 

treated    and    delivered    to   .storage    tanks 3.R20  rent<?. 

*  Water    is    purchased   at   4  and   7   «-cnts    i>er    l.OilU  gallons,    re- 
spectively. "■   •i^.    .  ■^. ;   '     •■-        ,  -  '. 

.\l.so    please    fiiwl    statement    .«?liowin!r    tlie     practirni    result     as 
fouiul    from   our    reports   of    .\ug:ust.    T.M>2.    usinj:    untreated    water, 
November,     I!M>.~,     wln-n     treated     w.-iter     was     ver.v     g«iierall.\ 
relating  to  le.iking  engines  .and  boilers  w.ished. 


and 
used. 


■-V  Tkai.ns  Givkij  Up, 

AugMst,    19^2     ........,.»-..,.>  ..I ;,. 27 

November,    1905    ;  . .  ....  ;,,  U. ..  .:» ,'^. ... . ,  ....  .  .  Noiw. 

E.NoiNKs  SKTrrwo  .Dni^  ^m^  AeciEMiNT  xir  I^rakinu. 

August,    inirj    ...:..:...:■;•..  ^:  ..V,-. c.v.-i.. .-:.,-..... .       iS 

November.    liMi.'j    .  ; . ,  .  ..•..■; . ; .  . -,  ....;.• Nore. 

ENOINES    Cl'T    OKF  THRfHl«H.  TRAINS    A«VOI'NT    IJCAKl.Nn. 

Augus-t.    1902     ........  .  .  ...  j:.  .  .  .i.-.  . 45 

November.      lJ>rt5      .-".;.  .ii.v.  iw.-.v; 5 

E.ci.iNi-rs    !TAVi»mi  TiimiR   Cailkkk. 

August.    1  fto2     ..................  ." 80.1 

Koveinbec,    1S(I)5     , 169 

•"           '       Boii.HRS   Washko. 
AuRUsf.    1902     .."..-. .».-.. 40r. 


November.     1 905,     .  .'.  . ,  .•./..■.  .>.-  ■.■■■. 

tt4jiU.KRMAKKKS'    U'AOFS. 

August.    1902     .;... ".........■ 

Nov(j*t]bpr,      1905 

BOII.KKW-A.SHKnS'    Wacf.i*. 

August.      1902      .  .  .  .  v..^v.,.;V»vi.VV^;^ij.^,<.  .  . 
November.    1905     ...-,;.."'•■••*'-•'«-,•••;■•> '^  • 
T.,iKK    or    Ti'BFR    Arra'ST.    1902. 

20  by    26    inrh    cyHmler   consolidation.    11    to   12 

21  by    80    inch    cylitider   consolidation.      S   to    10 

Tji-K   oh'  Ticks    Novkmiskr,    190f>. 

20  by    26    Inch     consolidation.  .*... 27'-', 

21  by     26     inch     conscl idat ion .-.-;.'-.-, 13'i 

.Vbout  10  per  cent,  less  engines  handle<I  in  IHO.!  than  in  1J)02 : 
20  by  20  inch  engines  in  somewhat  ligliter  senice  in  IftO.";  than 
in   1902.     Other  engine  service  the  same. 

The  water  is  treated  for  carbcmafe  of  lime.  snl)diate  of  lime 
and  sulphuric  acid  by  the  \\^^  of  lime  and  soda  ash.  applied  through 
the  continuous  .system.     The  treatment   of  w.iter  cause's  some  boil- 


.$40i.r,o 
210.9I* 

.$485.50 
.    3r+9.75 

months, 
months. 

months, 
months. 
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ers  to  foam ;  this  is  taken  care  of  by  the  water-changing  devices 
whicli  enable  the  complete  discharge  of  the  contents  of  a  boiler 
containing  2,r»l)0  gallons  and  till  it  and  have  the  engine  ready  for 
service  in    thirty-two  minutes  witliout   dinni)iug   the  tire. 

The  report  of  comparative  cost  of  boiler  washing  with  and 
without  treated  water,  includes  the  cost  of  water  changing. 

We  are  not  able  to  show  to  what  extent  the  life  of  the  fire 
\h)\vs  has  been  increased,  but  boxes  that  were  sclieduled  to  be 
renewed  one  year  ago  are  in  service  and  doing  well.  The  life 
of  the  tub«*s  has  been  materially  increased.  The  greate.st  benefit 
derived  from  water  puriheation  is  the  ability  to  keep  hxomotive.s 
in  more  constant  service,  with  a  great  reduction  of  engine  fail- 
ures. 

-NO.   H.— IJSTKKMITTKiNT  PKOCKS.S. 

The  following  is  a  rejwrt  from  a  railroad  using  an  intermittent 
prot-ess  of   water  purification  : 

The  water  Is  mi.xed  witli  chemicals  and  allowed  to  flow  into 
a  settling  tank.  After  the  sediment  has  .settled  the  water  is 
pumped  into  seivite  tanks,  two  or  three  settling  tanks  being  used 
at  one  plant.  Through  the  use  of  purified  water,  [jo  boilermakers 
at  .$10.40  per  hour  and  42  boilermaker  helpers  at  $7.00  per  hour 
in  15M)2,  have  been  reduced  in  1004  to  '2^  boilermakers,  costing 
ijST.Tl  per  hour,  and  35  boilermaker  helpers,  costing  $6.70  per 
hour.  This  shows  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  boilermakers  of  21.4 
per  cent,  and  a  decrease  in  boilermakers'  force  of  50  per  cent. 
The  greater  proportion  of  skilled  lielp  used  in  1005  than  in  1002 
accounts  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  saving  and  cost  and  re- 
duction of  force.  The  tabulated  statement  gives  the  reduction 
In  number  of  boiler  failures  through  the  use  of  purified  water: 


Aupqst,  19o;i,  to  and  in- 
cluding' June.    1903. 

.■\UKU.st.  1903.  to  and  in- 
<  luding  June.    f904. 

Leaky    flues 

Leaky    fireboxes 

I^aky    arch   tubes.  .  .  . 

544 
•    33 

6 

99 
20 

1 

Total . .;  ,V/. 

583 

120 

There  has  been  a  redurtion  of  W)  p«'r  cent,  in  boiler  failures 
in  VMtS.  over  1002  an<l  the  lediaed  number  <»f  failures  wa.s  made 
with  an  increased  tonnage.  In  11MI2  there  were  2,034,0:{0.;{77 
'  >n-miles    handled    with    2.S.7    pountls    «(ial    per    HX)    ton-miles;    in 
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Unjli,  0.154,484,507  tun  miles  were  handled  with  27..'»  pounds  per 
100   ton-miles. 

in  1!>02  150  engines  were  used  and  in  1J>0."{  ir»4  engines  were 
used  with  CO  per  cent,  increa.-e  in  ton-miles,  with  a  saving  of  4 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  engines. 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  boilermakers'  force  was  reduced 
r>(i  per  cent.,  the  cost  of  boilermakers  21.4  per  cent.,  engine  fail- 
ures decreased  80  per  cent,  and  the  tonnage  increased  0.0  per 
.ent.,  with  a  decrease  of  numl>er  of  engines  ii.sed  of  4  per  cent. 

It  is  diflScult  to  say  to  what  extent  the  cost  of  labor  and  ma- 
terial for  maintaining  engines  had  been  effected  by  purified  water, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  material  decrease  has  In-eu  effected 
in  this  direction.  Kngines  that  formerly  had  their  flues  re.set 
and  heavy  repairs  t<>  lire  lM*xes.  are  now  taken  in  for  repairs 
lu  maihiiiery  and  resetting  a  portion  of  tlie  flues  only,  and  from 
six    to   eight    months'   additional    service    is   obtained. 

The  benefits  lo  be  derived  ami  which  can  not  l>e  computed 
in  dollars  and  (ents.  are  llie  .short  time  r.'.|iiireil  for  engines  on 
the  road,  due  to  light  boilers,  the  iK-tler  feeling  among  the  men 
and    longer   time   at    terminals,    whieh    not    only   sives    time   to    keej* 

the  engines   in  b<>tter  condition,   but   makes  a  greater  saving  in 

coal    due    to  shorter   hours   on    the    road    and    less   overtime   paid    to 
engine   and    train    crews. 

Engines  whicli  ordinarily  would  be  held  in  for  emergency  re- 
lief calls,  are  now  sent  out  in  regular  service,  so  that  a  better 
distribution  of  i»ower  can  be  made.  These  items  are  very  difficult 
to  reduce  to  dollars  and  cents  value,  l)ut  they  mean  an  immense 
saving. 

NO.   III. — MKi'HAMtAL  PROCESS. 

The  following  is  a  reiwrt  from  a  railroad  using  a  process  for 
purifying    water   after    it    is   fed    into    the   boiler: 

The  device  u-sed  consists  of  a  system  of  perforated  piiies  and 
blow-off  co<k.s.  The  water  is  purified  by  a  special  oil  introduced 
into  the  boiler.  The  succe-ss  of  this  device  depends  ui)on  abso- 
lutely living  up  to  the  blowing-out  instructions.  The  results 
obtained  are  as  follows: 


First — Decrease  in  the  times  locomotives 
tiave  their  boilers  washed  wbicb 
ajuounts   to    83         per  cent. 

Second — Increase  in  service  of  flues  be- 
tween  resetting   of    24.82   per  cent. 

Third — Increase    iu    average    mileage    per 

engine  between    engine   failures 147         per  cent. 

Kourth — liii  rea.-^e  In  mileage  of  engines 
between  resetlii  g  and  removing  uf  flues 
of   7.35  per  cent. 

The  lire  l>oxes  are  kept  comparatively  free  from  scale,  which 
ifduces  the  amount  of  boiler  work  necessary  and  increases  the 
life  of  tire  box.  'i'his  system  of  purilicalion  shows  a  decrease  iu 
the  cost  of  operation  of  ."SI,;i2.;.o;<,  or  equal  to  41.7  per  cent. 
For  less  number  of  times  boiler  washing,  has  been  calculated 
<ju  $15  per  day  for  engine  and  for  the  jjcriod  of  one  mouth  will 
amount  to  $2,025.  The  saving  in  wear  and  tear  to  machinery 
is  estimated  at  $2."'»  per  engine  per  year,  and  amounts  to  $400. 
These  hgures  added  to  the  decrease  of  operation,  $l,."!2i{.U3,  will 
make  the  total  saving  for  one  mouth  of  $3,748.03,  or  a  saving 
lor  a  i>eriod  of  one  year  of  ."fl44,07(i.ii<;. 

Below    is   detailed   statement   of   above    figures : 

IMechauii-al 
Treatment 
with    Oil. 


.\uniber    of    times    boilers    washed. 
Co.-t  of  operating  chemical  plant. 

Cost   of   washing   boilers 

t'usi  oil  used  in  oil  treatment. . .  . 


Decrease   in  cost 

f'er  cent,   in  decrease  in   cost. 


1.117 
$454.29 
$2,721.51 


$3,175.80 


192 

"$490.77' 
$1,362.00 


$1,852.77 

1,323.03 

41.7% 


In    addition    to    the    above,    the    following  .estimated    saving    is 
eft'ected  : 

Saving  in  lime  due  to  washing  925  additional 
times  at  A  hours  and  30  minutes  each,  equals 
130   days   at   $15    per   day    for    engine    hire.  .  .$2,025.00 

Saving  to  wear  on  machinery  per  month  on 
the  basis  of  $25  per  engine  per  year,  cylinder 
and  valve  worli  only    400.00 


Total    saving    $3,748.03 

Percentage   of  .saving 118   per   cent. 

Kngines  e(|uipi)ed  with  mechanical  device,  washed  once  a  month. 

I']ngines  when  using  chemically  treated,  washed  on  an  average 
of  every  five  days. 

Note. — .\s  shown,  the  above  performance  is  based  on  wash- 
ing engine  once  a  month,  and  while  this  can  be  done,  conditions 
must  be  favorable.  'Jliere  are.  however,  times  when  conditions 
are  such  that  require  washing  of  engine  twice  monthly  and  in 
ihe.<e  ca.ses   we   would   arrive  at   tlie   following  figures: 


Cost  of  operating  chemical   plant.. 

Cost  of  washing   l)oilers 

Cost   of   oil    used   in    oil    treatment. 


Decrease   in  cost. 
Per   cent,    saving 


Chemical 
Treatment. 


Mechanical 
Trentmenf 


$454.29 
2,721.51 


$3,175.80 


$981.54 
1,362.90 


$2,344.44 

831. 3c. 
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NO.    IV.      (ONTINUOU.S    AND  INTKRMITTENT   PROCESS. 
This   railroad   is  using  a   number  of  different  devices   for   water 
purification.      The   continuoas    pnMess   and    the    intermittent    pro- 
<"ess  of   treatment   before    the    water    is    ftnl    to  the    boiler   and   also 
treatment  in  the  boiler. 

On  200  miles  of  main  line  Ihere  are  five  water  stations  furnish- 
ing purified  water,  four  of  them  being  continuous  process  and 
one    intermittent 

The  flue  failures  causing  a  delay  of  more  than  five  minutes  on 
the  divisions  using  this  water  have  decreased  as  per  following 
(able,   which    includes   freight   and   pa.ssenger : 

No. 
Year  Failures. 

1901     805 

1902     395 

1903     332 

1904     1G9 

1 905     13B 

NoTK. — No  purified  water  in   1901.  part   purillid   in  1902-1903,  and  all 

water  supply  jinrifled  In  1904  190.^. 

During  I'.Hll,  1005.  and  for  the  four  moulhs  in  1900,  there 
have  been  no  delays  to  passenger  trains  on  the  200  miles  using 
imrified   water,   on  account   of  leaky    thn-s. 

One  division  has  been  cqwipj)ed  for  feeding  from  two  to  live 
grains  per  gallon  to  the  suction  pip<'  of  the  pumj)  delivering 
tiie  water  to  the  supply  tubes.  The  record  of  flue  failures  for 
thirteen    months    is   a.s   follows: 


'  ■ 

1905 

1905 

Feb. 
18 

1905 

Sept. 

1 

1 905 
Mar. 
1 
1905 
Oct. 
1 

1905 
April 
1 
19o5 
Not. 

0 

1 905 
May 

1 

i9(ir. 

Pen. 

0 

1905 

Month 

.Jan. 

.    11 
1  905 
Aug. 
1 

.June 

Failure-i 

Year 

Month 

.  .  .  . !i905 

July 

4 

3 

i9o»; 
Jan. 
0 

Kngines  using  this  treated  water  are  equipped  with  a  single 
perforated  blow-off  pipe  in  the  back  w:iter  leg  of  the  fire  box. 
It  has  been  found  thjU  the  mud  works  toward  the  back  water  leg 
and  frequent  systematic  blowing  off  will  keeji  the  mtid  down  to  a 
iiiinimnm. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  saving  made,  due  to  treat- 
ment   as    above   outlined  : 
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Failures  Due  to  Leaky  Fliks. 


No. 
Failures 

Total 
Mileage. 

Miles     per 
Failure. 

Nov.  and  Dec,  1904,  and  Jan.,  1905.  .  . 
Nov.  and  Dec,   1905.  and  Jan.,  190«.  .  . 

27 

1 

5^7.115 
605,10*1 

21.004 
Ho5,196 

Nov.  and  Dec,  1904.  and  .Ian.,  1905. 
Nov.  and  Dec.  1905,  and  Jan.,  1906. 


Staybolt.s 
replaced. 


No.     M^n     in 
Roundhouse. 


498 


103 


5  5  boilermkrs. 
I  2  helpers 
y  2  boilermkr.^. 
I  2  helpers 


Boilers    Washed. 
No.     Timp.<    I      Miles     PT 
Washed.  Wa-hing. 


Nov.  and  Dec,  1901,  and  Jan.,  1905.  . 
Nov.  and  Der..  1905,  and  Jan.,  1906.  . 
.Irinuary,    1905. « ••>.  -.., . . .,  .:,v..:._i .....  , 
.lanuary,   1906. .. . /.  i.  >  ;> ; . ,  ,."•  i'-i 

Kngine  1718  ran  from  .lamiar.v  I.  1J»06,  to  Febniary  S.  IHiM;. 
■AS  an  experiment,  and  made  .">. UM>  mile.s.  and  wlion  oponod  up  for 
wa.sliinfr,  no  mort'  mud  wa.s  found  on  tlif  imuj;  than  in  an  engine 
wiiich   had   made  considtTabiy    less   niilfajH'. 

Swilcii  enfriiH'  142<),  built  now  December  '21.  10<>2.  in  ronstant 
service  twenty-four  hours  per  da.v.  lommenced  to  u.-e  the  water 
treated  by  intermittent  sy.*<teni  in  April,  1904;  engine  was  given 
a  general  overhauling  April  17,  11K).">.  and  no  flues  removed.  It 
( aiiie  into  shop  for  a  second  overhauling  February  10.  l'.X)t; : 
flues  were  removed  for  inspection  and  it  was  found  that  tliey 
were  barely  coated  with  a  fine  powder  which  could  be  brushed 
olT  the  iron.  The  switch  engine  was  washed  out  every  thirty 
days. 

Con.soHdation  engine  No.  .■{1(54.  in  pusher  servii  e  twenty-four 
hours  per  day.  had  flues  reset  Septeml)er.  ]!X)4;  the  engine  came 
in  for  general  overhauling  November,  11>05.  and  the  flues  weii' 
removed.  It  was  found  there  was  practically  no  scale  on  an.\ 
of  the  flues  or  acciuuulation  of  mud  or  scale  in  any  part  of  the 
boiler.  This  engine  had  htyen  using  puritietl  water  exclusive  y 
and  the  flues  were  removed  for  inspection.  Hoth  this  engine  and 
the  switch  engine  mentioned  alxjve  were  blown  out  twice  a  day. 

The  cost  of  treatment  for  chemicals  is  shown  in  diagram  No. 
1.  Lime  quoted  at  %  cent  per  i»ound.  anfl  soda  ash  at  1  cent 
pci-   pound. 

It  is  diflicult  lo  determine  how  nin<h  .M-ale-forming  matter 
should  he  contained  in  a  water  before  purilication  is  necessary. 
The  most  approved  metlnxl  of  water  treatment  does  not  remove 
all  of  the  .sciilo-forming  material  and  it  would  be  u.selej<s  t<» 
treat  waters  .so  low  in  incrustating  solids  that  they  approached 
the   quantit.x     which    (he    piirif\  ins    jnoce.-s    failed    to    removo. 

Waters  conl.'iining  over  three  grains  of  calcium  sulphate  or  mag- 
nesium carbonate,  whether  there  is  other  scale  forining  material 
or  not  should  be  ireited.  The  tiealmeni  wi'l  not  remove  all  of 
the  scale-forming  matter,  bu(  will  <-onvert  tin-  sul))h.ite  into  lar- 
bonate.  wliieh  prndueos  si'ale  to  a  mmk-Ii  le.ss  degree  than  do<'> 
ealcium  sulphate.  Wafer  containing  over  six  grains  of  tof.il 
incrustating  .solids,  a  pari   of  which  is  .stilphate.  should  be  frented. 


Wtiiti  out   I'Uii" 


l)j  Blo»^iff  Cock 
Dl'btlMt  £11.' 


Back 


Dead 


,4'.:i.4-.4~-l^    1!*  *■<■  Pip*    ■  H  ""'" 


Q   a  Q  o   •  Of 


£  Buck  Head  Blow-off  Pipe 

Wide  Firebox  Engines 


X 


FIG.   2. 


Water  containing  eight  grain.s  of  incrustating  solids,  all  of 
which  are  carbonate,  should  be  treated.  Any  trace  of  free  acid 
.should  be  neutralized  before  the  water  is  fed  into  the  boiler. 

There  is  no  known  metho<l  of  treatment  for  alkali,  and  the  only 
way  to  overcome  its  bad  effects  is  to  blow  out  the  boiler  system- 
atically and  thereby  prevent  the  concentration  of  alkali,  which 
will  protluce  foaming.  Systematic  blowing  off  i.s  necessary  in  any 
method  of  treatment  and  will  do  great  good,  even  if  no  purifier 
is    used. 

An  arrangement  of  perforated  blow-off  pipe  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  back  water  leg  of  a  fire  box  is  shown  on  diagram  No.  2. 
This  arrangement  has  been  used  on  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  H.  for 
some  time  and  has  given  mast  excellent  results,  keeping  the  boiler 
a.s  free  from   mud   as  a  much  more  complicated  system   of   blow- 


off  cocks  would  accomplish.     A  floating;  outlet  pipe  in   the  supply 
tank   will   be   found   of  great   benefit   with   muddy    water,   whether 

purified  or  not.  .,    ^     ..  „ 

Your  committee  is  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  M.  David.son,  Chemist 
and  Engineer  of  Tests  of  C.  &  N.  W.  Ky..  and  Mr.  M.  H.  Wick- 
horst.  Engineer  of  Tests.  C.  B.  &  l^.  U.  K.,  for  loformation. 
method   of    treatment   and   results. 

Speukicationr  for  Cast-Iron  t«)  Be  Usei»  in  Cvlinueks,  Cyl- 

iNDEB    Bushings.   Cylinder   HEAns.    Steam    Chests. 

Valve  Bushings  and  Packing   Rings. 

Committee — (i.  R.  Ilendenson,  chairman ;  K.  P.  Nel^^on.  Max 
H.  Wickhorst. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  purcha.<e.s  of  pig  iron  be  made  by 
analysis.  This  necessarily  implies  penalties  for  uon-conforraity 
with  specifications,  and  the  amount  of  silicon  is  considered  to  be 
of  prime  importance  as  indicating  the  grade.  High  silicon  irons 
— that  is.  low  foundry  numbers — are  generally  dearer  than  low 
silicon  (high  numbered  i  iron.s.  and  if  the  shipment  does  not  con 
tain  the  desired  percentage  of  sili<'on.  payment  is  made  accord 
ingly.  Sulphur  is  the  element  to  l>e  mast  carefully  kept  down  to 
the  limit,  and  an  (>xcess  of  this  substance  will  generally  entail  re- 
jection under  any  grade. 

When  purchasing  cylinders,  valves,  etc.  analyses  and 
should  ho  insisted  upon,  to  demonstrate  that  tlie  metal 
•  ordance   with   the  desired  siMH-ifications. 

A  I<H-omotive  cylinder  should  combine  strength  and 
— the  former  to  prevent  breakage,  the  latter  to  retard  wear;  how- 
ever, it  must  not  be  brittle  and  must  admit  of  machining.  .\ 
cylinder  may  be  made  of  tough  iron  and  a  hard  bushing  inserte*! 
to  give  the  wearing  qualities.  In  fact  we  know  of  recent  cases 
in  which  the  cylinder  shell  has  been  a  steel  casting,  with  cast 
iron  bushings  in.sefted  in  the  piston  and  valve  chamU-rs.  Shrink 
iige  must  also  l>e  con.sidered.  as  when  excessive  there  .ire  apt  to 
be  cooling  cracks   present    in   the  casting. 

When  the  silicon  is  above  1.80  per  cent.,  excessive  wear  may 
be  expected,  but  when  below  1.00  i>er  cent,  there  is  liability  to 
crack  in  cooling  or  in  service. 

Your    committee    recommends    the    following    specifications 
metal   in    Icx'omotive    cylinders: 


test    ba^^ 
is   in   a' 

hardne.ss 


for 


Sili<-on 
PhosphcrUil 
Sulphur 
Manganesp 
Combined    Cartion 


•a*  •  '•«  *•  V-^  -*  • 


1  25-1.5U 

.50-   .80 

.0«-   .10 

.TO-   .♦JO 

no-  .70 


Graphite  Carbon    •_*. 75-3.25 


per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 


eent. 
cet  I . 
cent, 
cent, 
cent, 
tent. 


Tensile  strength.  U.'i.tKKt   Ikv.    per  .-q.  in<  li   min. 

Tran-sverse  strensiih  o.iNMt  lbs.  minimum  on  I '4  inch  round  l»ar, 
\'2   im-he.s   between   sii)>piirts. 

I>eflection,  .10  in<h  minimum  on  transverse  test. 

;Slirinkage,   %   inch   in   1    fiM»t    as  a   maximum. 

TESTING. 

The  .\merican  Society  for  Testing  .Materials  gives  the  following 
(letails  for  testing  .such  castings,  and  \our  c<inimitteo  rciummonds 
them  to  the  Association: 

"The  quality  of  the  iron  going  into  c:i.stings  under  spe<-ili<alion 
.shall  be  determined  by  meatus  of  the  'arbitration  bar."  Thi.s  is  a 
l>ar  1  Vi  iiK'lies  in  diameter  and  !.">  inches  long.  It  shall  be  pre- 
pared as  ."-tated  further  itn  and  tested  transversely.  The  tensile 
test  is  not  recommended,  but  in  ca.se  it  is  called  for  it  may  be  made 
from  any  of  the  broken  pieces  of  the  transverse  test.  Tl»e  eipen.se 
of  the   tensile  test  shall   fall  on    the  purchaser. 

"(The  tensile  te.st  jdece  siiould  be  prejmred  with  threaded  ends. 
114  inches  in  diameter,  and  with  a  central  ne<  k  0.8  inch  «liam- 
eter,  1  inch  between  shoulders,  with  a  7-32  inch  raditis  at  the 
shoulders,  the  shoulders  being  1  inch  in  diameter  and  i/4  inch  in 
length  to  the  thread,  the  total  length  of  piece  being  about  3 Ms 
inches.) 

"Two  sets  of  two  bars  shall  be  cast  from  each  heat,  one  set 
from  the  first  and  the  other  set  from  the  last  iron  going  into  the 
castings.  Where  the  heat  exceeds  twenty  tons  an  additional 
set  of  two  bars  shall  be  cast  for  each  twenty  tons  or  fraction 
thereof  above  this  amount.  In  case  of  a  change  of  mixture  dur- 
ing the  heat  one  set  of  two  bars  shall  also  be  cast  for  every 
mixture  other  than  the  regular  one.  Each  set  of  bars  is  to  go  in 
a  single  mold.  The  bars  shall  not  be  rumbled  or  otherwise 
treated,   being  simply   brushed  off  before   testing. 

"The  transverse  test  shall  be  made  on  all  the  bars  cast  with 
supports  12  inches  apart.,  load  applied  at  the  middle,  and  de- 
flection at  rupture  noted.  One  bar  of  every  two  of  each  set  must 
fulfil  the  requirements  to  permit  acceptance  of  the  castings  repre- 
.sented. 

"The  bars  shall  be  molded  two  in  a  flask  and  east  on  end; 
the  bottom  of  the  bar  being  1-16  inch  smaller  in  diameter  than 
the  top  to  allow  for  draft.  Pattern  shall  not  be  rapped  before 
withdrawing.  The  flask  is  to  be  rammed  up  with  green  molding 
sand,  a  little  damper  than  usuaL  well  mixed  and  put  through  a 
No.  8  sieve  with  a  mixture  of  1  to  12  bituminoius  facing.  The 
mold  shall  be  ramtued  evenly  and  fairly  hard,  thoroughly  dried 
and  not  cast  until  it  is  cold.  The  test  bar  shall  not  be  remove«l 
from  the  mold   until  cold  enough  to  l»e  h.indled. 

"Tlie  rate  of  api)lication  of  the  load  shall  be  from  20  to  40 
seconds  for  a  deflection   of  0.10  indi. 

"Borings  from  the  broken  pieces  of  the  arbitration  bar  shall 
b<'  used  for  the  chemical  determinations.  One  determination  fc* 
each    mold   made   shall    l>e    required." 

While  the  metal  advocated  is  perfectly  siiltahle  for  cylinder 
bushings,  as  we4l  as  cylinders  (and  we  also  think  for  v.tlve 
biLshings),  a  .softer  grade  of  iron  is  generally  u.sed  for  cylinder 
heads,  steam  chests,  valve  bushings  and  packing  rings.  This  iron 
has  a  silicon  content  of  from   l.(iO  to  1.80  per  cent. ;  the  other 
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pIi'Iih'IiIs  roniaininj;  mImhH  (Im-  .saiiic.  As  sliowii  uii  iiajio  21."». 
\'i>l.  .'!<»  of  the  l'r(((»HMliii«s  <if  this  Assixiatiou.  tlie  jin'iitcsi 
strt'ii-iili  was  ohlainoil  willi  silicon  at  l.»Ui  i,»t  ctMit..  and  fur 
(vlindfT  iH'ails  ajul  stcain  dif.sis  siriii;;tli  is  most  iinpoilaiil.  In 
parking:  riiiirs  a  soficr  iron  is  <lcsir>Ml  to  save  I  In-  c.v  limlfi-  Ixnr. 
an<l  ih«'  >tii'n;;ili  is  also  a  vi'f.v  iiniioitaiii  fartor  to  pit-vrnt  Int-ik- 
ap-  w  hon  siiriu^riiirT  ovrr  pistons  or  from  water  a<  tninulalinv.  in 
ilif    <\  liiKJi'r. 

Fi.h:.\ii:i.i.  SiAV    I'hu.is. 

<  •iniiiiitiff.  U.  \.  inirhorow.  thaiiinan;  F.  M.  W'li.vlf,  ( ".  V.. 
FnlltM-.  n.    II.    i:.-\nol<i.->. 

Til*'  original  ll«-\il>i<-  sla\  Im.'i.  a-  far  as  <;in  l..'jl.Mcrmni-'<l  trom 
ifsi-;M<Ii  li.v  .\onr  <  onniiiticr.  i.opiMrMl  ahont  1S7S,  and  was  tlic 
.nvrntiun  id'llorr  W<'liifnffnnij:.  tiifii  Diii'f  Fngit r  of  .Ma- 
terial mid  T(-aetion  of  the  North  Kastern  Uailway  of  Aiistiia. 
who  ills...  it  is  rlaimed.  was  tin-  litsi  |o  draw  attention  to  lin' 
n.  ed  of  a  llexilile  <onnerlion  between  the  two  sheets  <d'  the  boiler. 
'I'his  I'idi  in  ireneral  desiirn  is  simiinr  to  pra<lieall,v  all  that  have 
lo!low.-d.  li;i\iiiu  a  holt  prober  wiih  an  eidar^ed  head  for  ap 
p'.\  in::  and  provided  with  a  se;ii  lienriiii;  a;:ain.-t  another  se;i; 
provided  for  in  a  sleeve  serewiny;  into  the  outer  sheet.  The  life- 
liox  end   was  either  fa>len>'d   h.v   nveiini;  over  or  In   .-^erewiir.:   into  .i 

rap.    Intt    the    main    dill'-niMe    hetwien    this    di  siu;n    and    lai<'r    -> 

i>  ill  ihe  form  •>(  the  .-.e.ii  wliieh.  in  the  Welirenfeiini::.  was  ll.il. 
while    all    olliei.s    ha\e    employed    llie    hall    and    .^o<ket     form. 

No  reeord  of  the  service  •riven  l»y  liiese  holts  can  be  foiniil.  Imt 
abont  fonr  years  later  an  improved  form  of  this  holt  was  de 
vispd  and  pnt  iti  service  hy  .Mr.  \V.  I.e<'<h,  Foreman  I'.oiler  Maker 
of  the  Kajpntana-Malwa  Uailway  of  Iinlia,  who.  in  descrihinj; 
his  Ixdt.  staled  that  a  larae  rnunher  were  imt  in  .•service  in  engines 
rnnniii):  in  lia<l  water  district.s,  and  that  the  Indls  -rave  nn- 
tpi.ililied  snccess.  lessening  slay-holt  renewals  and  pr(don}?inj? 
the  life  (»f  the  boiler  sheets. 

Both  Ihe  Wehrenfennifj  ami  Ix-ech  Ixilis  were  apiilied  by  tiis| 
tapiting  the  inner  and  outer  sheets  so  that  both  holes  were  in 
alignment,  next  apidyiny:  the  sieves  and  lastly  the  Ixdl  itself 
by  jneiiiis  of  the  s«piare  heail  extending  from  the  he.ad  of  the  Ixdi. 
against  which  a  sledge  or  "dolly"  was  held  while  the  lire-box  end 
of  the  boll  was  being  rivi'ied  o\cr.  the  lie;id  rcm;iiiiinu  as  ;ni  in 
legral  l>art  of  the  boll  in  the  Wehrenfeimig  disign.  Imt  i-  iv 
moved  frotii  Ihe  oilier  form  after  it  h«s  served  its  nsefnlness  in 
applying    the   Indl. 

Vonr    committee    has    no   data    a'^    lo    how    ureal    an    extent    tlie.v.. 
larly   forms   of   tlexible   slay    bolls    were    used    but    it    is    known    that 
Leech  never  profited  by  his  iineniioii.  from  which   it    would  appeal 
that  this    was  one   of   the    nsefnl    inventions    whose   merit    was    not 
fully    recognized    during    the    life    of    (he    pat.-ni.      This    brinus    the 
.jiiiiject    to    i>iactic;illy    the    pre.veni    day.    and    t<»   ilelermine    the   e\ 
perience   of  members  of  the  .\ssoci;iiioii    with   bolts  of   this   general 
form,    your  <onmiittee    issued    a    letter    of    iiupiir.x     to    which    hfi.\ 
eight    replies    were    recoi\ei|.      'I'his    may    be   toiisideied    as    a    sali.- 
factory    result,    even    ihoiiirh    this    doe.s    not     i.-piescni     a     l.irue    per 
cenlage  <»f  the   members  of  the   .\ssociafion   as  being    interested    in 
the    snbjeit.      Thirty  two    of    the    (ifty  eii:lil     replies    received    were 
from    roails    iioi     using    flexible    slay    bolls,    but     in    ihe    twenty  six 
answers  from   roads  using  them,  a    iminber  of  the   most    prominent 
roads   were   included. 

Five  Inindied  and  twenl.v om-  ihon.s.tnii,  four  iMindred  .ind  thirty 
tixe  I  ."»2I.  b"'.."«  >  flexilde  stay  bolls,  of  seven  flifferenl  \arieties. 
distributed  in  .'t.Orj  Ixdleis.  h.ive  been  put  in  service  among  the 
twentvsix  roads  using  such  bolts.  Of  thes4>  seven  forms,  those 
shown  in  Fig.s.  I  and  '»  have  been  the  most  largely  used.  The  de 
sign  shown  by  Fig.  i.  which  is  the  earlier  one.  developed  several 
.serious  defects  traceable  to  the  screw  sl.»t  by  which  the  bolts  are 
screwed  into  the  sheet.  Tlies.-  f;iiliircs  were  usually  from  the 
bottom  of  the  .screw  slot  through  or  into  the  neck,  and  in  some 
ca.ses  in  the  ne<-k  itself.  In  the  former,  tin'  head  donblfnl  on 
it.self.  closing  the  screw  slot,  giving  very  insnfti<ient  bearing  on 
the  s|)herical  siirfae«».  Stopidng  the  slot  short  of  the  edge  to 
prevent  this  buckling  did  not  prove  lo  be  a  satisfactory  .solution: 
hence  this  form,  shown  in  Fig.  4.  has  been  largely  snjierseded  by 
timt  shown  in  Fig.  .''».  though  the  service  with  it  cannot  be  said 
to  have  extended  over  a  sufficient  perio<I  lo  justify  a  decision  as 
to  its  merits.  The  bolt  employs  the  ball  .ind  socket  head,  but 
docs  not  use  the  conical  walls  for  the  sleeve  for  breaking  ii|> 
scale  de|M>siied.  and  aside  from  the  fault  indi<atefl  previously. 
F'ig.  4.  has  given  satisfactory  service,  some  i-o.-ids  i-eplying  that 
they  have  experienced  no  failnri's.  but  all  roads  that  have  adopted 
it  as  standard  report  otherwi.-e.  showing  the  advantage  of  wide 
experien<-e. 

In  point  of  favor,  indicated  by  the  number  in  use.  Fig  (»,  (not 
reproduced  I  tjdlows  the  jireceding  forms,  and.  regarding  the  de- 
sign, appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory,  as  oiil.v  one  road  re- 
ports a  failure,  this  failure  being  caused  by  faulty  manufaitnre  in 
ptUK'hing  the  hole  for  the  w feiicli  loo  deeply.  The  ordinary  ball 
ami  socket  joint,  having  .i  bearing  between  llii*  boll  and  the  sleeve. 
is  used,  the  walls  of  the  bore  of  the  sleeve  being  conical  and  ver.x 
short,  and  your  <ommiitee  believes  that  this  latter  fi'ature  is  an 
improvement  on  the  designs  shown  by  Figs.  4  and  ."».  inasmnch 
a.s  the  s|ta<e   for  the   lodgment   of  scale   is  lessened. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  latest  design,  and  though  of  <  omparatively 
recent  dale  h:is  Im-cii  i(>ceived  with  great  f.iviu'.  indicating  the 
rapi<iity  with  which  a  new  hfdt  of  tiromising  design  is  given  a 
practical  trial  in  the  effort  to  cur  'he  stay  bolt  trouble.  Its  aci- 
ii.il  service,  however,  h.is  been  of  sucn'short  duration  that  nothing 
can  be  said  in  its  favor  or  otherwise.  The  principles  <d"  this  de 
sign  were  u.sed  in  an  older  form  and  include  the  spherical  liea<led 
bolt  and  recess  with  <-onic;il  walls  in  the  sleeve,  but  belter  di-- 
signed  for  manufacture   and   for  apidi<*ation. 

It    has    been    demoiisl  rated     that     in    certain     locations    the    rigid 
.stay   Ixdt    will    not    giv',>   reliable   service   ii>   the   large   liollers   canw 
ing    heavy  steam    i>ressiire.    and    though    very    fn-tpienl    examination 
will  detect   .such   failures  before  they  become  too  numerous,  nmer- 


(lie|e.->s  there  is  everv  indication  that  al  certain  locatioiLS  some 
form  of  bolt  lliat  will  allow  id"  distortion  willniul  rupture  is  a 
nece.s.sity. 

I'or  solid  bolts,  some  advcwate  a  special  grade  of  material,  this 
being  either  a  higher  gra<le  iron  made  up  in  the  usual  vva.v,  or 
iron  made  up  in  some  special  way.  ^'our  cmimittee  believes 
that,  while  good  material  is  by  all  means  desiialde.  it  is  lirmly 
rouv  inced  that  this  alone  will  not  ov.'rcome  the  trouble>  ilial 
have   been    exjieiienced. 

I'esides  changing  the  material,  v.-irioi's  iiiodili<-ai  ions  in  the 
form    have    been    tried    and    adopted,    the    gein-ra!    idea    being    to    -o 
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VUi.    5.  FIG.    4. 

shape  the  bidt  that  the  vibration  strains  will  not  all  hxate  them- 
selves at  one  point,  namely,  the  inside  of  the  outer  sheet.  ()n? 
if  these  special  forms  emiiloys  a  holt  which  is  materially  enlarged 
at  the  outer  sheei.  diminishing  in  diameter  until  the  fire  sheet 
is  leached.  |  he  governing  idea  being  that,  by  so  shaping  the  bolt, 
(lie  dcilection  will  be  distributed  over  its  entire  length.  Expe- 
rience shows  thai  this  result  largely  fidl4>ws  and  that  final  frac 
lure,  when  it  occins.  ma.v  be  at  souh-  distance  from  the  sheet, 
but  the  disadvantage  of  ta|>pint:  holes  of  flifferenl  size<  in  the  tw«i 
sheets,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  expense  of  forming  such  holt, 
reinlers  its  adoption  very  doubtful.  Tlie  custom  of  reducing  the 
diameter  Op  the  bolt  between  the  Ivvii  shi-ets.  vour  committee  be 
iii'ves  lo  be  a  good  one.  provided  the  reduction  is  not  made  by  an 
abrupt  shoiihler.  \ibraiiiig  tests  on  the  testing  machine  indicate 
tli.il  this  redmtion  vry  greatly  incieases  the  ca|>acity  of  the  boir 
!<■  resist  distortion,  but  it,  is  the  opinion  of  yonr  committee  that 
Ihe  reduction  should  not  be  carried  too  far.  .is  it  has  been  found 
in    practice   that    with    the   size  of   bolts   customarily    used,   a    body 

■  !  U»  inili  less  in  diameter  than 
ihal  of  the  ends  will  give  better 
results  than  a  greater  or  lesser 
imouni  of  reduction.  Other  forms 
of  solid  bolts  have  been  u.se«l  in 
'it tings    designed    to   jn-actically    in 

J ov^  iK^ rea.se  the  length  of  the  boll.    Vari- 

l^ ^  ^[ •us    modificjitions    have    also    l>een 

" *  made    with    the    idea    of   giving    the 

rigid  boll  greater  flexibility.  One 
of  these  is  a  boll  which  is  flat- 
tened locally  in  jdanes  at  right 
ingles  to  one  another,  but  the  re- 
sults obtained  were  not  satisfac- 
tory. 

Other  modifications,  .such  as  the 
milling  of  longitudinal  .saw-ents  in 
the  Ixxly  of  the  IkjU.  and  of  manu- 
facturing the  bolts  in  hollow  form, 
have  also  Ix'en  tried;  the  latter 
claiming  to  jMissess  the  additional 
advantage  of  iK'tter  combustion 
and  absolute  indic.ition  of  failure. 
Your  commiife*'  is  not  ju'epared  t(» 
Jidmil  that  either  of  llie.se  claims 
have   been   jiroveii. 

.Ml  of  these  schemes  have  given 
more  or  less  satisfaction,  but  none 
have  fulfilled  re<|uirements  to  an 
extent  that  wonhi  warrant  univer- 
sa  1    luse. 

IJegarding  the  opinions  of  the 
users  of  flexible  bolls  as  to  the  value  resulting  from  :»  (hange  from 
the  rigid  lo  the  flexible  form,  the  verdict  is  grejitly  in  fjivor  of  the 
change,  lifly  jier  cent,  of  the  replies  received  being  in  the  affirma- 
tive and  including  the  largest  u.sers  ;  Ihe  remainder,  excepting  one, 
answering  in  a  m.-inner  that  could  not  be  interpreted  as  either  for 
nv  against   their  value. 

Concerning  the  location  of  flexibN>  ImiU.s  there  jijipear  lo  be 
fiuir  pliices  ai»plical>h»  to  till  l^oilers  th.it  have  proved  to  be  a 
s(nirce  of  trouble  to  rigid  IxiH-s,  and  where  the  application  of 
llexible  bolts  has  stopped  entirely,  or  to  a  gre;it  extent,  the  fail- 
ures of  the  older  form.  Ihe.se  p!a<-es  being  the  two  up|)er  corners 
of  the  throat  aiul  side  sheets.  Re.vonil  this  Ihe  apidieatifm  is  in- 
creased   as    the    individual    judgnieiil     indicates. 

Naturally  the  results  obtained  from  th>xible  bolts  vary  to  an 
extent.  deiK>i;ding  upon  the  conditions,  these  conditions  including 
such  items  as  design  of  the  Ixdl.  application  of  the  bolt,  design 
of  the  boiler,  and  incruslation.  these  four  factors  being  the  most 
important  affecting  its  life-     In  the  bolt  itself  it  is  admitted  that. 
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sHiifl.v  .siH'jjkiiijr.  it  is  not  ji  Hcxildr  Ixili.  for  tliiniuli  it  is  nuulo 
in  two  piirts  it  .still  ii.is  to  witiistand  l»cii<liii^  slniins.  ihic  to  tin- 
iiiiiiiiitM-  of  exiJiUision  in  tlic  sh«eet.s,  tlic  beudiug  lakinj;  pliup  at 
.MIC  i»oiiit  near  fiu"  innor  sheet.  Tiii.s  action  b.'  overcome  b.v 
riJipioyiuK  ii  flat  bearing  surface  at  rip;ht  angles  to  tiic  liead  of 
I  he  bolt  instead  of  tlie  ball  and  .socket  joint  as  coniiiioiiiy  iisi'<l. 
As  Ix'tter  c«)nt!ict  is  n)aintained  between  tlie  head  anti  sleeve  in 
.Ktnal  service  witii  tiie  ordinary  form,  and  fnrth<>r.  as  trouble  has 
vcldoin  been  known  to  re.-ull  from  tiie  bending  strains  di'e  to  llio 
expansion  of  the  siieets.  which  would  be  indicati'<|  bv  Icills  break- 
ing at  some  point  near  the  inner  slieet.  or  liy  le.ikiny:  a!  ihe  tire- 
box  end  (a  tioulde  tiiat  is  sehiom.  if  ever,  ciicininiered  i .  it  is 
.•\  ident  tliat  tiiis  i>  a  irifiin;;  fault.  i»ut  one  ihat  siiould  be  liirue 
in  mind  while  ciuisiderin^  the  de>i;;nin;:  of  new  bulls.  'I'lie  lin<I- 
inj:  of  liie  point  i>{  failuri*  of  stay  boli.s  ;ii  the  mitcr  sh.'ct.  and 
ihat  the  failure  seldom,  if  ever,  take.--  place  at  the  iinier  sheci.  is 
possibly  «lue  to  (lie  hiuh  tetnper.ature  of  die  tii-e  ii.ix  niakinj:  the 
inner  sheets  more  tdastic.  Tliis  allows  them  to  bend  to  an  ex- 
leiit.  relieviiifr  the  .stay  bolt  to  .some  defriec  of  the  .strains  impos  •  d 
upon  it  at  this  point.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in  mo.  I 
designs  the  outer  sheet  is  matciiall.x  thicker  than  the  inner  or  fir.- 
box   sheet. 

.\  simjde  means  of  |iosiii\el,\  deteciiny;  cracked  and  brok.  n 
JMdts  is  an  improvemeni  needed  by  all  llexible  boJLs  thai  are  iu 
-ervice  at  the  present  lime.  'I'he  removal  of  the  caii.  which  will 
allow  a  proper  examination  <d  the  bolt,  is  the  only  altsolute  means 
IHissibIc  with  flexible  bolts  <d"  jM'e.sciil  design.  <bi  accoiiiu  of 
corrosion,  it  is  not  an  easy  mi'tliod  an<l  often  n'sults  in  destruc- 
lion  of  the  cap.  'i'he  inspection  of  flexildt>  Ixdts  locat<'d  in  side 
sheets  and  back  head  can  only  be  ina<le  by  tlie  removal  <d'  la;iy;ins. 
The  designing  of  the  flexible  bolt,  .so  that  the  telltale  hole  may 
Ih'  employed,  by  fillin;;  the  s|)a<-<-  between  the  head  of  the  Ixdt  and 
the  cap  with  a  pat  kint;  material,  may  or  may  not  be  a  good 
feature  for  determining  <racked  and  l>roken  bolts.  .\s  tlie  use 
of  the  telltale  hole  is  a  disjuited  practi<e.  its  action  not  being  ac- 
cepted as  positive,  and  a.s  it  adds  to  the  expen.se  of  application 
and  maintenance,  it  is  not  to  be  re<ommended  for  this  i)urpt>.se. 

The  first  consideration  in  the  application  of  bolts  should  be  tlie 
securing  of  proper  alignment  of  the  holes  in  the  iiuier  and  oiiti-r 
sheets,  in  order  that  the  clearance  between  the  bolt  shank  and 
the  sleeve  may  not  be  decreased,  leaving  a  larger  amount  on  one 
.side  than  on  the  other,  and  .>■(»  reducing  its  value  as  a  flexible  bo'i 
when  expansion  of  the  sheets  lakes  phue.  as  this  will  give  iIh- 
pos.sibilit.v  of  an  added  strain  upon  the  bolt  due  to  the  bolt  shank 
acting  as  a  lever  arm  with  the  sleeve  as  a  fulcrum.  .\lso  if  the 
bolt  and  sleeve  do  not  contain  the  same  perpendicul.ir  for  a  ceu- 
I' r  line  an  indirect  strain  comes  upon  both  members.  These  two 
conditions,  which  may  occur  in  con.iunctifui,  giving  <-om]i|ex  strain^ 
to  ihe  bolt  and  .sleeve,  will  undoubtedl.v  atfect  the  life  of  the  bolt 
to  soiiw  extent  :  but  even  if  eai-li  occurs  se|>arately,  the  alreadv 
.severe  .service  of  this  member  of  the  boiler  is  nnin'cessarilv  afld"-d 
to.    reducing    its    life    to    an    extent     commeusnrable    with     the    in 

•  teased  demands.      The  cure   for  tliese  faults   is  simple,   only   need- 
ing  care    in    the    final    reamins:    and    tapping   of    each    p.-iir   of    holes. 
Infortunately.   however,  none  of  tlie  methods  employed   in   the  ap 
plication   of  flexible  stay   Ixdis    were  descrilu'd   by    the  members   in 
their  reply   to  Ihe  circular. 

niere  also  exists  the  possibility  that  in  applying  the  bolts, 
diflferent  ones  may  be  given  varying  initial  str.iins,  ihose  re- 
ceiving the  greatest  naturall.v  sulTering  the  hardest  service,  and  it 
is  easily  seen  that  with  a  great  enough  diflVrence  in  initial  .strain 
between  one  bolt  :ind  tliose  .surrounding  it.  rupture  may  be  an 
easy  matter. 

The  efifect  of  the  ilesign  of  the  boih>r  upon  the  life  of  the  boll 
can  be  seen  from  the  acc<Min>a!iying  diagrams.  Ki^s.  '2!(  to  4.">  (not 
rei)roduced  I  inclusive,  which  give  the  n^cords  of  l>roken  sta.v  boHs. 
These  figures  show  the  failure  of  both  flexible  and  rigid  bolts, 
and  the  tabulations  on  the.se  sheets  show  th(>  method  of  indicat- 
ing such  failure  and.  also,  give  other  information  from  which  it 
<'an  be  said  that  each  cla.ss  of  boiler  has  its  own  local  weakness 
at  which  failure  occui-s  most  fre(|uentl.v ;  but  iu  general  it  ma.v 
l>e  said  that  the  point  at  which  there  is  a  bend  in  the  sheet  is 
one  where  failure  may  l)e  expeected.  In  s<uue  of  the  later  designs, 
particularly  tho.se  of  wide  fire  l>oxes,  the  greatest  number  of 
failures  oi-cur  at   the  first   few   rows  above  the  mud   ring. 

Incrustation  has  been  the  ])rincii)al  difliculty  that  flexible  Ixdis 
have  had  to  contend  with  ami  this  trouble  has  been  the  cause  as- 
signed for  mast  failures,  there  being  but  little  doubt  that  this  is 
true,  for  the  deposit  of  solid  matter  around  the  bolt  and  its  parts 
will  defeat  the  puri>o.se  of  the  flexible  l>olt.  making  it  of  little 
more  value  than  tin*  rigid:  and,  though  the  fault  may  be  a  local 
one,  affecting  only  such  engines  as  run  in  districts  supplied  with 
s<  ale  forming  water,  any  design  of  flexible  Ixdt  which  will  admit 
of  this  taking  place  is   in   general  a   weak  design. 

It  may  be  s.iid  that  all  bolts  of  to-day  possess  this  fault, 
though  some,  in  a  manner,  have  obviated  tiie  difficulty.  .\  fault 
eonunon  to  all  lies  in  the  sleeve,  w  ITich  should  not  be  made  too 
large  on  ac<"ount  of  weakening  the  outer  sheet,  nor  should  ihe 
bolt  be  decrea.sed  for  reasons  of  strength,  the  result  of  citliru- 
being  an  increase  of  clearance  around  tlie  bolt.  The  jtroper  ]»ro- 
cedure  is  the  omission  of  that  portion  of  the  sleeve  behivv  the  seal 
of  the  bolt,  thus  preventing  the  )K).ssibility  of  the  scale  being  de- 
posited between  the  bolt  and  sleeve,  preventing  free  movement  of 
Ihe  Ixdt  with  the  movement  of  the  sheets.  Some  designs  liav»; 
made  use  of  a  <H>ni<al  wall  in  the  sle<'ve  to  aid  in  keeping  tlie 
scale  from  collecting,  but  it  has  been  found  from  experience  that 
this  feature,  aided  by  the  moveiiK'iit  of  the  sheets  and  continual 
jarring   of    the  engine.    do<'s    not    serve    its   j)urpose   utuler    all    con 

•  litions.  Surfi  scale  that  is  dept)sited  is  formed  grain  by  grain, 
and  ma.v  result  in  a  hard,  homogeneous  mass  which  will  take 
!)  heavy  blow  to  break  up,  yet  the  only  action  that  takes  i»lace 
between  the  bolt  and  sleeve  is  of  a  grinding  nature,  which  at  Ihe 
most  will  keep  but  a  small  sjiate  around  the  bolt  dear,  and  any 
movement  Iw'yond  the  average  demanded  of  the  bolt  will  not  be 
mot. 


in  such  varieties  of  bolts  that  use  the  flat  bead,  incrustation 
will  surely  produce  a  .solid  bolt  if  conditions  are  favorable,  the  time 
de|K'nding  on  the  amount  of  clearance  beiween  the  bolt  hea<l  and 
cap,  for  water  and  steam  get  past  the  si-at  of  ilie  bolt  an<l  sleeve, 
dejnt.sitiiig  sudi  salts  as  may  l>e  <-ontained.  With  the  spherical 
liea(h'd  Ixdts  this  caus-e  of  rigidity  may  Im*  overcome  or  lessened, 
fx)r.  theoretically,  all  the  clearaiue  re<juired  liy  this  form  is  any- 
ihing  le-s  than  actual  <ontra<t  and,  i»r.icticall.v,  enough  to  pr- 
vi<ie  for  irregularities  dii<>  to  manufa<ture.  ft  is  safe  to  assume 
that  this  amount  of  <learaiice  will  .always  Ik*  pres<*nt.  (fif  to 
vibratioai    and    movemenl    id"   ihe    boils. 

Tliere  has  been  a  small  amount  of  trouble  that  neither  <d'  th- 
above  forms  provide  for.  n.imely.  if  stale  is  deposiled  aliove  ;  1, 
head  of  the  b:dt.  no  iu<»vision  is  made  for  t. iking  care  of  exp.in 
sion  of  Ihe  bidl  and  approaching  of  the  sheets,  which  has  l)ecji 
known  to  nsult.  with  sleeves  using  brass  caps,  in  the  forciii.; 
out  of  the  center  of  the  cap.  It  is  I'videiii  that  the  .imimni  o, 
trouble  resulting  fnuu  incrustation  depends  entirely  upoti  ih. 
amount  of  solid  matter  contained  iu  the  watt-r  an«l  whether  i; 
de|Hisit.s   as   a    hanl   or  .soft    .s<-ale. 

The  fact  that  there  fs  a  movement  of  the  firHxix  an*!  oul>  j 
sheets  has  always  Ixvn  recognized.  Itnt  what  this  movemiMii 
amouiMs  to  aii<l  the  direction  it  takes  ai»pears  to  have  Ix-en  known 
oiilv  ill  a  va^ue  and  indelinile  way.  :in  invesiigal  ion  <<f  a  lb««i 
ouuli  <h:iracler  liav  iim  .iiip.ireiuly.  from  .1  c.ir<'ful  r<>.se.irch  liy 
viMir  ctimmittee.  n<'v<'r  been  condiicit>d,  <"onsidering  ihe  rjifferent 
.sheets  Ihat  form  the  firelxix  <d  the  Ixuli-r  as  plane  surfaces,  ex 
paiision  of  ihese  sheets  lakes  place  iu  lvv«»  dilTerent  plane.s.  one 
in  a  plane  containing  the  sheets  that  may  be  under  ctmsideration. 
and  the  second  is  a  plane  perpendicular  to  those  sheeis.  it  l>eini; 
a  separation  or  ajqiroaching  of  tli'^  inner  and  outer  sheets  of  tli" 
boiler.  In  an  investigation  the  individual  expansion  of  esuh 
sheet  is  of  no  definite  value,  for  if  both  the  inner  and  outer  sheets 
move  the  same  amount  in  the  .same  direction,  no  change  of  posi 
titui  of  the  stay  bolt  would  take  place,  but  if  the  expansirm  of 
ea<h  sheet  o<'curr<Ml  in  opposite  directions  the  movement  of  the 
bolt  would  be  greatest.  Fnmi  thus  it  is  seen  that  all  that  concerns 
the  Ixdt  is  the  relative  movement  of  the  inin-r  sheet  with  re.spe<i 
to  the   outi.r. 

The  exi>ansion  of  the  two  sheets  in  their  own  plane,  whidi.  f<-r 
convenience,  may  be  called  horizontal,  is  due  to  the  chani:es  of 
temiK'ralnre,  but  the  expansion  in  the  other  direction,  which  miv 
be  called  the  vertical  expansion,  is  due  to  a  combination  of  for<"e>, 
among  which  are  the  expansion  of  ihe  stay  lidis.  the  buckling 
l*'nd«>n<'y  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  sheets  in  a  horiz<»iital  plane 
Udns  confined  to  a  certain  ext«'nt  b.v  the  stay  lt«dts  and  other 
fastenings,  and  the  separalius  force  exerle«l  b.v  Ihe  steam  pres 
•sure. 

In    order    te    obtain    definite    information    thai     would    give    ihe 
amount     and    directioti    of    these    movements,    your   ••"unmittee    con-, 
flucted    such    exiieriuieuts    that    woiilil    give    Ibis    information,    and 
thouuh     all     data     desired     were    not     obtained,    .vei     definite     re.>.nl(.s 
were   accotupli*ihed.      Slarfing   with    the    idea   of   determining   only 
the   relative    movement    of    the    two    sheeis,   an    appar.aius    was    di- 
vised,     consisliitg    of     ;i     onsing,    coniainini:     parls     inakiiu:     sieani 
light   joints,  strewed   in  the  outer  sheet   antl  .1    plug  screwed  in  the 
inner   sheet.      l)riven    on   this    plug   was   a    length   tif  seamless  steel 
tubing    at    the    free   entl    of    whi«'h    was    attached    a    brass    cap.    the 
bra.ss  cap  l>eing  free  to  slitle  against  a   half-rtuind  ring,  providecl  to 
^;uard   av:aiusl    the   non-aliiinnieni    of   bidt^s    in    inner  or  outer   sheets, 
anil  so  as  either  shi>et    moved  in   the  horizontal  plane  a  steam  joint 
was  alwa.vs  ki'pt.     IJesting  tui  the  half-round  ring  and   kept    in  <-on 
tad     with     it     by     means    of    a    sprincr    under    pro]Hu-    coiniiressioii. 
was    a    ground    jMstr^n    capable    of    Ix'iug    moveil    np    or   down,    ob 
laining  by   this  means  n  sieam  jidnt   if  an.v  movement    in   ibis  direc- 
tion  tiMik   jilace.      These   three  joints    thus  provided    for  an.v    mo\e 
ment  whatever  th.it   might  take  )>lace.     To  provide  for  the  relative 
movement   of   the  sheets,  the  table  for  holding  thi>  T>apers  oti   whicli 
the   records    were    made    was    attache<l    to    the    i-asing    held    by    the 
outer  sheet,   and   the  riM-ording   levers  were  ctmnocted   to   the   T>lug 
fastened   in  the  inner  sheet  b.v  means  of  a   nxl   entirel.v  free  of  all 
restraining    nressures.       For    the    uH)vement     of    the    .sheets    in     a 
horizontal   plane,  a  i)antagra]>h   of  usual  constructitm  with  a   ratio 
at    the   jiencil   of   aiuiroximately   eight   times   the   movement    at   the 
moving   point,   and    for   the   vertical   movement    a   simple   lever   also 
with   a    ratio  of  apiuoxLmatid.v   eight   to  one.   were  u.-ed. 

In  addition  to  the  information  given  by  this  apparatus  the 
ti  iniieratures  of  the  firebox  and  the  outer  sheet  should  Ik*  known 
and  an  attemid  was  made  to  obtain  this  data.  but.  due  to  the  dif- 
ficulties encountiM'ed.    the  attempt   resulted   in    failure. 

Tn  I'onducting  the  trials  two  passenger  engines,  one  of  the  Rel- 
jiaire  and  the  other  of  radial  stay  construction  of  modern  type, 
which  had  just  pjissed  through  the  shops  ft>r  repairs,  were  select- 
ed, and  the  points  of  greatest  stay  l>olt  failure.s  obtained  from  the 
record  sheets  of  these  t.vpes  of  engines.  Three  or  ftuir  points 
di>))ending  upon  the  constriKtion  of  the  boiler  were  .selectecT  from 
each  of  the  four  sets  of  sheeis  comi>rising  the  firebox.  .\fter 
the  nece.ssar.v  wtuk  had  been  done  on  each  Ixiiler — -which  included 
ont>  injector  in  proper  working  order,  the  throttle  valve  in  good 
comlition.  the  valves.  ]uston  .and  c.vlinder  heads  removed  ti» 
allow  free  passage  of  steam  when  the  throttle  was  ojK'ned.  and  a 
me.asuring  devii'e  t>laced  in  ea<-h  hole  of  one  of  the  four  sets  of 
sheets — the  preliminary  data  were  oKsorveil  and  the  fire  started 
in  the  boiler,  stejim  Ix^ing  raised  as  quiekl.v  as  eimditions  would 
allow.  The  method  of  urging  the  fire  was  that  found  in  ordinarv 
engine-house  practice  and  consisted  of  a  steam  blower  supplied 
from  tht>  engine-hou.se  piping,  which  was  used  until  the  boiler 
liressure    was    high    enough    to   suppl.v   steam    for  the   blower. 

Headinrs  were  taken  at  frenuent  intervals  until  a  steam  pres 
sure  of  2~i  ]iounds  |>er  .stpiare  inch  was  reached,  after  which  they 
were  taken  at  interv.-ils  of  .".0  t>t>unds  until  the  norm.il  i>rt\ssure 
was  obtained,  at  which  noint  the  pressure  was  allowed  to  re- 
main stationary  for  fen  minutes,  so  Ihat  the  different  parts  of  the 
fire  box  might  obtain  the  proper  teinnerature  and  thus  bo  In  a 
state  of  rc^.     At  the  end  of  this  period  tite-  throttle  was  opened 
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for  ten  Of  twonty  minutes,  hlowing  off  apjjroximately  two  gauges 
of  wattT.  kct'pin;;  steam  as  in'ar  llio  working  pro.sf^uio  as  possible. 
Tlii.«<  <lo»-s  not  liivf  tlie  intermittent  arlion  of  using  ste;im  in  actual 
practice  wliidi  ma.v  af!'e<t  sia.v  l)o!ts  to  some  extent,  but  lepro- 
^»enls.  a.^  near  a.-^  loiiid  be  obtained,  service  cumlilions.  ,\fter 
readings  had  been  indicated  on  tl)e  records,  tin-  injector  was  ap- 
plied to  restore  tiu"  water  n.sed  wliile  the  tlirottle  w:is  open,  not 
attempting  lo  keep  the  steam  prossnro  up.  as  in  this  wa.v  tlie 
greatest  reduction  in  temperature  of  the  .--heeis  <c>uld  be  ol»taine<l. 
Wlien  tlie  nstiai  readings  had  been  recorded, and  steam  pressure 
had  been  restored,  the  tireduor  was  opened  for  live  mintites  to 
«>btain  a  maximutn  condition  to  represent  the  opening  .ind  <  Io> 
ing  of  the  d<»or  while  on  the  road,  and  wliidi  would  show  dis 
tinctl.v  on  the  re<ord  sheet  any  movement  due  to  this  cause,  .\fter 
this  period  tin-  tire  was  withdrawn  front  the  firebox  and  the 
throttle  opened,  allowing  about  lifteiMi  iiiinnlps  for  reducing  th- 
pressure  to  zero,  iiml  at  this  j>oint  the  blow-otT  <  ock  was  opened, 
the  water  .illowed  to  drain,  and  the  boiler,  with  all  devices  in 
place  with  fresh  reronl  cirds.  left  to  cool,  tluis  obtaining  the 
action   i.iking  place  during  cooling  as  well  as  healing. 

I  l>rawing>    of    the   aiiparatas    used    an<l    tables   showing   the 
suits  of  the   tests  were   in<  luded   in  the  rei>ort.  j 

The  greatest  ntovement.  as  might  be  expected,  occurred  at 
crown  sljeet  and  upjier  corners  of  the  side  sheet,  but  very  little 
took  pl.ice  at  the  toji  of  the  back  he:id  where?  some  amount  might 
be  looke<l  for,  even  though  this  is  the  firebox  sheet  of  lowest 
lemperalure  I'raclicali.v  no  movement  wh.itever  was  shown  at 
the  lower  comer  of  the  side  slevts.  'I'his  may  be  exi)lained  by 
the  lowt>r  temperature,  the  jxiints  measured  being  in  the  bed 
of  the  fire.  The  resiraininu'  elTects  of  the  heavy  mud  ring  and 
its   fastenings  probably   also   contributes   to   this   result. 

The   greatest   movement    obtiiiued    in    a    horizontal    i»lane    w.is   at 
))oint   "V"   t center  of  front  edgei,  on   the 
where  the  ditference   in   mov<Muenl    of  the 
.()S   inch    and    .<«>    inch  -ji bout    ."i-'.'J   inch— 
temi  erattire   resiiectively.  and   to  .(M)  inch 
pt>iiit  "I'."    (near  c<  titer  of  baek  edget.  on 


re 


the 


radial  sta.v  crown  sheet. 
two  sheets  amounted  to 
-with  rising  and  fallin;; 
in  the  vertical  plane  at 
radiiil  stay  crown  sheet 


with  falling  temperature.  From  this  it  ajiitears  ili.tt  the  relativij 
movement  is  very  small,  and.  from  a  further  examination  of  the 
table  in  but  few  instau<-es  did  the  differenei*  in  movement  of  the 
two  sheets   greatly   exceed    M]'t    iiicji    (l-di   inch  i . 

There  is   very   little   diU'i'rence   in    moxenient    l»etween    the    radial 
stay    .and    P.eljjaire    types    i,f    boilers.       Some    <  laim    that    a    move 
ment  of  the  sheets  t.ikes  place  jis  the  steam  pressure  varies  or  when 
the   linnloor  is  opened  duriny:   liie  opei-.aliou  of   tiring,  but    referring 
to   the  cnrds.    no  signs   of   sn<h    tnovement    can    be   dete<'ted.      This 
movement   wa.s  p.irtictilarly   looked   for  as  the  tests  progressed,  but 
as    no    indicatiotis    were    o!>serve«l.    and    as    conditions    were    aim<'d 
lo  :;ive   re.sulis  mut  li  more   severe  tlt.m   would  be  deri\('il   in    |>rac 
iic;tl    work,    it    must    be   assumed    lb;it   aii\    sttcli    iimvement    is    infin- 
itesitual   in  amount.      In  .-ome  of  the  diaui-:mi>.  .1   rexersal   of  diie<- 
lion    is  shown    to    have    taken    place    and    this    means    the    Itolt    has 
iindeisone   a    reversal   of  str.tiu   which,    in   the   Imrizontal    pl;ine.    in 
dicate.s    a    bending    action    takitiu    idace.       Ilo\\e\er.    little    of    this 
r"\ersing   took    pla<e   after   the    boiler    was   under    niuiiial    piessui" 
for   ten    minutes.      .Nevertheless    it    is   inleresi  inu:    to    know    that    the 
line    of    fracture    of    liroken    sta.v    bolts    closely    .agrees     with     ihe 
::ener;il    fiirection    i.iken    bv    the    slieeis    in    expanding    as    iiulic.ited 
bv    Ihe  (liagfiMU.  and   that   failure   is  probably   dite   to  a    repetition 
of  sni:iM    movement.-   over   a    ronir   pi-riod   and    .aided    by    Ihe    tension 
«'xei|ed  by    the   .^ejiaration  of   the  sheets. 

Iti  conclusion,  your  committee  believes  that  (lexible  stay  bolts 
.ii-''  gi\in<r  v<>rv  s.itisfactory  service  where  the  design  is  good  and 
till'  coialitions  jire  favorable.  The  onlv  unfavorable  ef»nditions 
which  seriously  alTect  Ihe  servici'  are  bad  worktnanship  and  water 
containing  hard  sc.ile-forming  material;  the  fir.-t  condition  being 
b'ss  <;erious  than   the  sei-oiifl. 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  is  a  definite  movement  of  the 
sheets,  of  small  amonnt.  from  the  cold  boiler  to  the  working  pres- 
sure temperature  and  that  the  movement  "has  an  effect  upon  the 
life  of  tlie  bolt.  Any  small  changes  of  temperature,  caused  by 
the  operation  of  the  injector,  reduced  steam  pre.ssttre.  or  the  open- 
ing of  the  fire  door,  produce  a  movement  of  the  smallest  amount. 

Your  committee  believes  that  it  is  wise  to  substitute  flexible 
boIt«  at  the  |)oint^  where  experience  shows  the  greatest  breakace 
of  rigid  ones.  an<l  that  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down 
to  show  where  this  occurs,  as  this  location  is  affected  by  the 
design  of  the  boiler:  that  the  flexible  bolt  must  be  one  designed 
to  minimize  the  difllculty  from  incrustation;  that  it  mtist  be  of 
proper  strength  and  with  stifiicient  clearance  in  its  fittings;  and 
finall.v.  that  the  desien  should,  if  possible,  be  one  to  facilitate 
examination.  With  the.se  conditions  oKserved.  .vour  committee  is 
convinced  that  the  flexible  bV>lt.s  will  give  great  relief  from  the 
present   troubles. 

TlRE    SlIRINKAGK    AND    DESIGN  OF    WlIEFI,    CkXTERS. 

Committee — F.  J.  Cole,  chairman;  J.  E.  Muhlfeld,  A.  S  VoRt. 
W.  -A.  Nettleton. 

nFNEiiAl,. — The  dimensions,  design  and  weight  of  wheel  centers 
should,  in  a  general  wa.v.  be  of  suitable  proportions  to  the  weight  and 
jiower  of  the  locomotive.  These  recommendations,  therefme.  will 
be  found  somewh.it  too  he.avy  for  locomotives  of  moderate  weight, 
and  will  be  understoorl  as  api)lying  to  large,  heavy,  m(Klern  en- 
gines of  [U'oportions  su<-h   .-is   are   used   at   Ihe   jiresent   time. 

SPOKKS. 

In  order  to  properly  support  the  rim  and  to  resist 
the  tiro  shrinkagi'.  the  s]»okes  should  be  placed  from  12  to  V.i 
inches  apart  from  center  to  <enter.  measured  on  the  outer  cir- 
<'umferen«e  of  the  wheel  center.  Your  committee  would  recom- 
mend   the    following   appro.ximate    rule: 

Xumber  of  spokes  to  ecpial  the  diameter  of  center  divided  by 
4.     If  the  leiuainder  is  one-half  or  over,  use  one  additional  spoke. 


The   exact   spacing   of    the  spokes   according   to    this    rule    would 
be  .S.1416x4=r2.5G. 

Wheel    centers   arranged    in    this   manner   would   have   the   fol- 
lowing number  of  spokes: 


Size  of 
Center. 
oS  .  .  . 
•14  .  .  . 
50  .  .  . 
S«  ... 
6L'  ... 
K'i     ... 


No.  of 
Spokes. 

10 

il 

13 

14 

IH 

17 


Stze  of 
Center. 


74 
7fi 
78 
80 


•  •■-  •  •*  •.  k-  '•  "•  ^  • .  •  '•  •  * 


No.  of 
Spoke.s. 

IS 

..,.  1» 
.>i.  19 
.  ..  .  19 
20 


Among  patternmakers  and    foundrymen  there   is   an    impression 


^i 


♦51 


/=-je.2. 


(Ii.-it  an  uneven  number  of  spokes  should  i»e  used,  so  as  to  avoid 
getting:  two  spokes  directly  opposite  each  other  in  a  straight 
line.      The   following   table   has   been    made   tip  on   this   basis: 


lUioi 
It. 
IS. 
.")0 . 

r.  I . 
.'>»; . 

CO. 
t!2. 
«B. 
68. 
70. 
72. 
74. 
76. 
78. 


Cir 


uinfpreiiee. 

.  .  l.'?S2:{.. 

.  .  t.^O.S    .  . 

„.  157        .  . 

.;  16*>.6,''..  . 

.  ;  176 

.  .  188.5    .  . 

.  .  194.8    .  . 

.  .  207.3    .  . 

.  .  21.^6    .  . 

.  .  220 

.  .  226.2    .  . 


Re<'omm 
Spnke.~. 
.  .  11 
.  .  II 
.  .  \.\ 
.  .  1.3 
.  .  IS 
.  .  15 
..    15 

15 

17 

17 

17 


1  .i  ♦  «. 


2.32.5    17 

238.76 19 

245       19 


ended 
Pir.  h. 

i:'..6 

12.6 

13 

]3..'> 

12.6 

13 

13.8 

12.5 

12.9 

13.3 

1.3.6 

12.6 

12.9 


^^1      ^/S.  s 
NYC.&HRR.R  Retaining  /^in6S. 


;  -^ 
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4  SE&MENTS 


/?  Rf?.   /f-£-7^Wv<5  3£6mNT5. 


Th  fhr*  nl>ovc  l.-ihic,  the  jiilHi  <»f 
spoki's.  iiK'.i.siiriMl  oil  (he  oiUsiWc  «»l' 
rim.   is   V1.T\  to  1:{.S. 

Si»(»l«'s  al  rr.uik  hub  shoiiUI  iioi  1m' 
locattHl  at  <eiit<*r  liiu'  of  \vh<>rl.  hir! 
on  cither  side,  so  a.s  uoi  to  briiijr  a 
slmrt  K|K>ke  (lirectJy  in  line  with  irank 
pin  Inil).  StH-tioiLs  of  spoke  to  Im' 
from  !»  to  lu  sijiiare  inclit-s  in  area, 
Willi  form  JU5  shown  in  Fiji.  1.  for  the 
big  end.  Section  at  small  end  to  have 
an  urea  of  from  TrS  lo  d  sq.-in.s.,  with 
form  as  shown  in  Fiy.  '1.  These  sec- 
tions are  taken  at  the  base  of  the 
fillets  unitinj;  the  spoke  to  the  hub 
atHl  rinus,  as  shown  in  Fig.  .'{  at  AA 
and  lili.  The  uietal  iu  these  >e<ti..ns 
Is  distributeil  so  as  to  giv*-  thi'  max- 
imum amount  of  re.sistan<e  lo  ilie 
shrinkage  of  the  tires,  .and  wiili  this 
end  in  view  the  stniion  i.s  much 
heavier  direcily  underneath  the  part 
of  the  tread  which  U'ars  dir«Htly  upon 
iJio  rail  luiutL 

:   V;:      :  KIMS. 

<^ast-steel  driving  wheel  centers 
should  be  prefcralily  cast  with  the 
rims  uncut  and  shrinkage  .slots  omit- 
ted whenever  ste*-!  foundries  will 
sruarantce  satisfactory  casting*;.  The 
1'.  li.  II.  Co.  have  been  obtaining 
wlieel  centers  with  uncut  rims  for 
tlie  htst  two  years  or  iuor<».  A  num- 
lM>r  of  cast  steel  foiuitlri*^  are  now 
ready  to  iiuike  wheel  centers  in  this 
manner. 

For    wheel    ciiilers    «W»    inehe<    .ind 


0  &  P      /f^T/^i/iJn/G   R'i'vC'S 


oyer, Where  the  permissible  total  weight  of  the  engim-  will  p<'r- 
niit,  the  rims  should  preferably  Ik*  cast  s<did  without  core>.  .so 
a.s  to  obtain  the  maximum  swiion  and  have  full  In-aring  of  tires. 
The  .swtion  in  .s<jiiare  inches  shoulil  b(>  approximate! v  .4."»  of  ih^ 
sectional  area  tif  the  tires  when  new;  Un-  instanc<',  a  r>iu  by  tP  • 
in<h  Hanged  tire  has  a  sectional  area  of  20.2  stjuare  indies.  "  This 
would  require  a  rim  with  !>  .square  i tubes  of  mel.il.  A  3  by  .'><-.. 
inch  flanged  tire  has  ji  sectional  area  of  17.r»  .scpiare  inches,  re" 
qiiiriug  a  rim  of  approximately  7.".>  square  iiicln-s.  In  our  opin- 
ion, it  iji  not  nec<>ssary  to  con-sider  the  in<-iea.sed  area  of  fiat  fin-s. 
It  i.s  difficult  to  get  sufficient  counterbalance  in  centers  smaller 
than  00  inches  in  diameter,  .so  that  it  will  be  found  very  desiralde 
to  core  out  the  rinus  to  obtain  the  maximum  lightness  on  the 
side  next  to  the  cranlv  pin,  and  in  .some  cas<>s  on  the  counter- 
balance side,  in  order  to  fill  in  with  lead  where  necessary.  Your 
comm.ittee  would  recommend  a  rim  .secti«m  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  for 
wheel  centers  without  retaining  rings.  The  tire  is  secured  from 
having  the  center  forced  through  it  by  a  liii  on  the  outside  •% 
inch  wide  and  about  y^^.  inch  high,  the  tire  being  left  rough  at  this 
I)oint.  The  exact  height  of  the  lij)  therefore  deiKMuls  uiK>n  tlie 
amount  of  finish  left  «»n  the  interior  of  the  tire. 

r  -'  UKTAIMN*:    KIMiS. 

There  is  .so  niucli  diversity  of  practice  in  the  u.v«^  of  retainins: 
rings  that  your  committee  does  not  feel  justified  in  recommending 
any  i«irticular  form. 

The  standard  form  u.sed  by  the  New  York  Central  liines,  rim 
4  inches  wide,  is  .shown  in  Fig.  '\. 

The    standard    form    of    rennsylvania     retaining    .segments    is 
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sliown  in  Fijf.  {>.  Tlie  tire  Is  setunMl  by  means  of  ivtiiinin);  spk- 
Mients  and  a  lip  on  tin-  outside  of  the  "tiie.  Tlic  lip  is  %  inch 
\vi<l»'  and  alxuit  '/i«  inch  hiy;h.  and  is  e«|ual  in  depth  to  the  amount 
left  li.v  Itorin;:  out  the  tires.  Tlu'  four  retaining  srjiux'nts  are  % 
indi  thick  aii<l  about  l.'J  inches  lony:,  sectired  by  two  rivets  thruugji 
ea<h    segment.    l(M-ated    at    junction    of    sjioke    to    rim. 


S.  W.  Miller,  L.  R.  Pomeroy,  S.  M.  Dolan. 

<i.     Pay  for  shop  and  ronndhon.«<e  labor  and  comparative  merits 
of  <lay   work,  jdece  work,  bonus  or  other  svstems. 

Havid    Van   Alstyne.  .1.    V.   iH-eins,    W.    K".    McKeen.   .Ir. 
7..     The  pro|H>r  spacing  of  Hues  in  binh-pre.ssnre  boilers. 
Charles  E.  Fuller.  II.  ,F.  Small.  F.  J.  Cole. 


The  stan<lard  form  of  li.  (&  ().   .Maiisell  retaining  rings  is  shown  S.     Su|H-rvisiou  in   large  locomotive  repair  shops, 

in    Fitf.   7.   with   a   rim  TtVs   inches  wide.  (}.   W.  Wildin.  II.  II.  VauKhan.  J.  R  Kili>atrick. 


SltRI.NKAtiE  SLOTS. 
It    is   becoming!   more  and   more   tlie    practice   of  steel    foundries 
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to  cast  rims  without  shrinkage  slots  and  several  of  them  are 
now  prepared  to  >ruarant<'«>  satisfaitory  results.  We  would  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  this  i)ractice  whenever  foundry  methods 
will  permit,  as  the  rim  of  the  wheel  is  .stronger  lUid  better  adajited 
to  resist  the  strains  to  which  it  is  subjectwl  when  the  rim  is 
left  uncut,  llie  extent  to  which  this  practice  may  be  used  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  attitude  of  steel  manufacturers.  It 
is  well  known  tliat  the  shrinkage  strains  can  be  taken  care 
of  and  that  cast  steel  wheel  c«'nters  of  all  diameters  re«iuired 
for  locomotives  have  been  made  succe.ssfully  in  this  manner  for 
seA'eral  years. 

IIITDS. 

In  order  to  prevent  an  excessive  dish  to  the  si)okes  we  would 
r<H-ommend  that  a  standard  distan<'e  of  ."»  inches  lietween  hulw 
l>e  adopte<t.  This  iKTUiits  the  use  of  a  practically  straight  spoke 
without  dish  on  the  inside. 

In  lxjrin;r  out  the  tires  and  in  turning;  oflf  wheel  centers,  a 
wide-nosed  tool  should  be  used  and  care  taken  that  the  surface 
of  the  tinLshin;;  <ut  Is  not  left  in  ridff»*s.  It  has  been  observed  that 
when  ridges  are  left  they  soon  wear  flat  and  decrease  the  original 
shrinkiige. 

Accurate  measurements  of  tires  after  they  have  l>een  in  service 
for   some    time,   especially    when    less   tlian    2*^    inches    in    thick- 
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ness.  show  that  a  rollin;;  tiut  or  stretcliiuj;  of  the  tire  <m-ciu-s.  and 
for  reasonably  heavy  centers  these  figures  would  account  more 
for  loose  tires  than  any  permanent  set  in  the  driving-wheel 
center. 

In  Fig  S  is  .shown  the  exact  calii)er  dimensions  of  the  wheel 
••enters  and  tires  which  were  re|M)rted  !(M»se  on  Atlantic  engines 
having  about  1(>4,<KK>  pounds  weight  on  drivers.  These  tires  had 
been  jireviously  shimmed,  and  containtMl  liners  between  the  tire 
and  «enter  .(MW  inch  on  the  left  and  .<>r»()  inch  on  the  right  for 
the    entire    <ircumference. 

Fig.  !>  shows  diameter  of  tires  2*^  inches  thick,  which  had  been 
removed  fronj  a  similar  engine.  Tln'se  dimensions  appear  tO  con- 
firm the  statement  that  cimsiderable  rolling  out  and  stretching 
<x-curs  when  the  tire  becomes  reduc«'d  in  thickness  ,  and  it  is 
especially  noti<-«'able  that  this  rolling  action  of  the  wheel  is  most 
apparent  on  the  outside  of  the  tire  where  the  wear  of  the  rail 
would  be  the  greatest. 

SUIUKCTS. 

Committee — R.  D.  Smith,  chairman ;  (».  W.  Wildin,  C.  H. 
Quereau. 

rO.MMITTEE    REPORT.^,    10<)7    CONVENTION. 

1.  The  comoarative  arrangement   for  coaling  station.*. 
F.  F.  Hildreth.  F.  II.  Clark.  J.  R.  Rarnes. 

2.  Submit  a  blank  form  for  use  at  terminals  to  give  history  of 
the  movement  of  every  locomotive  from  the  time  it  leaves  its 
train  until  it  takes  it.s  next  train.  Object  :  to  .secure  closer  CO- 
oi)eration   between   the  mechanical   an<l   operating  departments. 

(J.  M.  Riisford.  R.  ]».  Smith.  R.  I'.  C.  Sander.son. 

.'{.  What  thi<kne.ss  of  tires  is  the  most  jtractical  for  locomotive 
driving  whe<'l.s — '\  ins..  I^'^  ins.  or  4  ins.  thick?     Why? 

W.  T.  Fitzgerald.  John  Howard.  II.  F.  Rentley. 

4.     Results   of   <lifferent    valve   gears   on    locomotives. 

C.   A.   Seley.   A.   S.    Vogt.   (J.    II.   Ilaselton.   Robert    Qunyle. 

Ti.  Proper  allowance  for  fitting  axles  and  crank  pias  to  driving 
wheel  centers  jmd   method  of  registering   the   pressure. 


!>.     lioiler   sho|»   area    in   square  feet,    i)er   pit   of  erecting  shop, 
including  cranes,  machine  and  tool  equipment. 
T.  Rumney.  A.  C  Deverell.  A.  E.  Manchester. 

INDIVIDUAL    PAPEB.S.    ]5K)7    CONVENTION. 

1.  Ix)comotive  failures,  records  and   results  of  keeping  them. 
I*ai)er  by  W.  E.  I>unham. 

2.  Superheating  and  comi)oun<ling  from  a  standpoint  of  loco- 
motive economy. 

Pai)er  by  T.  A.  Foque. 

.*i.     Shop  cost  systems  and  effect  of  shop  schedule  on  output  and 
cost  of  locomotive  repairs. 
Pai>er  by  A.  I>ovell. 
4.     Causes  for  leakv  flues. 
Paper  by  M.  E.  Wells. 

Mechanical  Stokers. 

Committee — W.  (Jarstang,  chairman;  I).  F.  Crawford,  J.  P. 
Walsh. 

Sinc<>  the  last  convention  there  has  been  little  progress  made  in 
the  develoimient  of  the  automatic  stoker  for  locomotives,  as  in 
additiim  to  continued  trials  of  the  stoker  mentioned  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  i;H>r»  convention  the  committee  has  advice  of  trials  of 
but  one  other  stoker.  Thus  stoker  had  in  connection  with  it  ap- 
f»aratus  for  conveying  the  coal  from  the  tender  to  the  stoker  hop- 
per above  the  fire  door.  The  tyi)es  of  locomotives,  nature  of  ser- 
vice and  kinds  of  coal  used  by  the  various  railroads,  make  it  very 
difficult,  at  the  present  time,  to  make  any  valuable  compari.sona 
of  the  performance  of  the  varioius  types  of  stokers. 

The  Modern  Ixxomotive  Injector. 
(Individual    Paper.) 

BY    MB.    STRICKLAND    L.    KNEASS. 


THE    SUPPLY. 

Tl)e  water  supply  is  forced  through  the  narrow  entrance  to  the 
combining  tube  of  the  injector  by  atmospheric  pressure,  the  avail- 
able head  being  the  difference  between  the  suction  height  at  the 
water  branch  and  the  vacuum  within  the  combining  tube.  It  is 
ne«'essary  that  this  entrance  area  be  small,  so  that  the  water  shall 
have  a  high  velocity  during  its  time  of  contact  with  the  steam, 
but  the  suction  pipe  and  conne<'tions  should  be  of  ample  size,  or 
the  resultant  friction  will  reduce  the  effective  head  at  tlie  entrance 
to  the  cotnbining  tube.  The  pipe  diameters  recommended  for 
various  nominal  sizes  of  injectors  are  given  in  the  following 
table : 

Table  I. 


Normal    Size    of 
Injector. 

7 

8                9 

10 

11 

12 

Iron     (Inside)  .... 
Copper    (Outside). 

1^  ins. 
1%  ins. 

2       ins.;  2Hi  ins. 
2V4  in.s.   2%  ins. 

2Vi  Ins. 
2%  in.s. 

3      ins.  ^      Ins. 
314  Ins.  31/4  ins. 

(Xon-Lifting  Injector  may  use  one  size  smaller.) 

The  areas  of  the  tank  valve  and  connecting  castings  should  be 
greater  than  given  in  Table  I.  The  i)erforations  of  tlie  strain- 
ing plate  should  not  exceed  3-.'i2  in.  diameter,  and  their  total 
area  should  l)e  three  times  that  of  the  suction  pipe;  the  tank 
should  be  frtHpiently  cleaned  and  kept  free  from  ashes  and  coal. 

The  suction  pijie  should  l)e  short  and  direct,  with  easy  bends, 
and  i»referabl.v  of  cop|)er.  The  injector  should  be  i)laced  at  or  about 
(t  ins.  alM)ve  the  upper  level  of  tlie  water  in  tlie  tank.  The  effect 
of  increasing  the  height  of  lift  is  apparent  from  the  following 
table : 


Table  II. 
Effect  of  Height  of  Lift. 

Height  of  L.lft. 

steam    Pre.ssure. 

Water  Supply. 

Capacity    in 
Percentage. 

2  feet 
6   feet 
8   feet 

200  pounds 
200  pounds 
200  pounds 

75° 
75" 
75" 

100% 
95% 
80% 

The  suction  |>ipe.  hose  and  connections  should  l)e  absolutely 
tight    under  'iO  lbs.  pre.ssure. 

The  effect  of  an  increase  of  temperature  of  the  water  supply 
is  to  reduce  the  capacity.  (Jiwn  a  normal  temperature  <».')  deg. 
and  height  of  lift  of  2  ft.,  and  the  capacity  as  100  per  cent.,  in- 
creasing the  temperature  of  the  water  supply  to  S.'S  deg.  reduces 
the  capacity  to  81)  per  cent.,  even  though  the  lift  is  unchanged. 
The  f«)llo\ving  table  shows  the  effect  of  temperature  of  water 
supply  on  the  capacity  at  200  lbs.  boiler  pre.'^sure: 

Table  III. 

Effect  of  Temperature  of  Water   Supply   Upon   Capacity,   200 

Pounds  Boiler  Pressure.  2-Foot  Lift. 


Water   Supply             65° 

75° 

85° 

95° 

105°   115° 

125° 

135° 

Capacity  in   Percentage.  100% 

96% 

89% 

80% 

72%      68% 

67% 

6«% 
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Tlie  ratio  at  wliicli  tho  capat-ity  is  reducod  is  not  in  the 
.same  pioixdtiun  abovt*  U)Tt  (leg.  tenii>eiatiiro  of  watt-r  supply 
as   lilt'   inti'inal  condition.s  of   the  jet  above   that   temporatun'  aiv 

tiiansv*!.  .      .       ,         , 

Tho  condition  of  tlu'  steam  .sui)ply  is  also  of  ^'icat  nniMHtaiuf ; 
it  slioidd  b»'  dry  and  satuiatfd.  and  conductt'd  tiiroii;ih  pipe  pass- 
;i;;('s  iar«o  enongli  to  allow  full  boiler  pre.ssure  at  the  steam 
nozzle  of  the  injector.  Wet  steam  tend«  to  cut  the  valve  seats 
and  nozzles,  superheated  steam  to  re<luee  the  mechanical  etficiency 
ami   the  capacity. 

INJECTORS. 

The  action  of  the  injector  dei)ends  primarily  upon  the  impact 
of  a  condensible  uas  upon  its  own  liquid ;  the  directing  and  re- 
i-eivinf:  nozzk>s  sliouhl  be  designed  and  constructed  according  to 
the  curves  that  govern  the  How  under  given  conditions  of  velocity 
and  pressure;  owing  to  the  high  velocities  of  both  the  actuating 
gas  and  the  resultant  jet,  departure  fiom  the  correct  contour 
causes  rapid  and  unnecessary  wear.  The  surfaces  should  be 
smooth  and  hard,  the  metal  homogeneous,  and  without  micro- 
scopic evidence  of  porosity,  characteristic  of  all  tertiary  or 
(juarternary   alloys. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  a  boiler-feeding  device  i.s  cer- 
tainty of  action,  be<'au.se  the  failure  of  a  locomotive  due  to  a 
defective  injector,  although  .serious  enough  in  its  consequences, 
cannot  compare  with  the  injury  and  loss  of  life  which  may  re- 
sult from  an  exposed  crown  sheet.  Of  .secondary,  but  also  of 
great  importance  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  are  the  range. 
etfi<iency.  etc.  These  desirable  points  are  emphasized  under  the 
lieading.s :  "Construction."   '"rerformance   of  an    Injector.'' 

CoNSTKlXTiON." — The  design  of  an  injector  should  be  simple  anil 
constructed  witli  the  fewest  parts,  as  it  is  easier  to  understand 
and  cheaper  to  repair,  and  the  stock  of  renewal  parts  is  reduced 
to   the   minimum. 

It  should  contain  a  single-seated  lever  starting  valve.  Double 
steam  seats  are  difficult  to  keep  in  line,  leak  more  quickly  and  are 
rxpeiLsive  to  repair. 

All  valve  seat.s  .subject  to  pressure  should  be  heavily  con- 
structed and  easily  removable. 

The  overflow  valve  should  be  self-opening.  It  .should  not  be 
subject  to  the  i)ressure  of  the  boiler;  it  should  oi>en  freely  if 
the  injector  "fiies  off."  The  heater  cock  .should  be  convenient 
of  access.      All    parts  .should   be   perfectly   interchangeable. 

I'KKKOKMAXcE. — No  hand  adjustment  of  the  water  supply 
should  be  required  to  prevent  wasting,  for  any  change  of  boiler 
pie.ssure.  It  should  operate  at  ir>  lbs.  steam  and  give  its  heighest 
capacity  at  or  al>ove  the  working  boiler  iiressure.  The  minimum 
(•ai)acity  should  be  at  least  ."iO  per  cent,  of  the  maximum,  for  there 
are  few  cases  where  a  continuou.s  feed  is  not  the  most  economical, 
both  for  fuel  consumption,  and  for  the  life  of  flue.s.  It  should  be 
able  to  feed  continuously  with  either  a  light  or  heavy  train. 

It  should  re-start  automatically,  for  the  water  supply  is  liable 
to  Ik?  temporarily  interrupted  by  the  swash  of  low  water  in  the 
t<'iider  or  by  accidental  adjustment  of  the  feed  Iwlow  the  minimum 
•  apncily.  In  either  ca.se  tlie  injector  should  rei)rime  automa- 
tically. Further,  automatic  re-starting  renders  the  action  pasi- 
tive  when  running  at  night  or  when  the  injector  is  placed  outside 
of   the   cab. 

It  .should  be  (fonomical  in  the  u.se  of  steam,  so  that  when  the 
locomotive  is  heavily  loaded,  starting  the  injector  will  not  pull 
down  the  Iwiler  pressure.  Starting  a  No.  10  injector  reduces  the 
tractive  iM>wer  from  !>.">  to  l.lo  h.-p.,  depending  ui)ou  the  design  of 
the  injector,   tubes  and  nozzles. 

When  the  steam  pressure  is  2()0  lbs.,  the  injector  should  operate 
positively  with  a  water  supply  at  a  temperature  of  at  least  KmI 
deg. ;  a  still  higher  limiting  temi>erature  Is  advantageous,  if  the 
performance  of  the   injector  is  not  sacrificed. 

Comprised  under  l)oth  the  above  heads  is  the  wear  of  the 
internal  parts:  at  2(H>  lbs.  pressure,  the  velocity  of  the  steam  at 
the  smallest  part  of  its  nozzle  is  l.!'»(M>  feet  per  sectmd,  increasing 
to  2.S(t(>  ft.  per  second  at  the  terminal  flare  and  reaching  .'{,S47 
ft  per  second  at  the  time  of  impact  with  the  water. 

The  cutting  action  of  silt  or  dirt  in  the  water  supply  is  propor- 
tional to  the  velocity  of  the  carrying  jet,  just  a.s  is  the  case  with 
ft  pojishing  or  abrading  wheel.  If  the  tubes  are  correctly  de- 
signed, the  converging  and  diverging  curves  corresponding  to  the 
lateral  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  jet,  the  longe.st  service 
will  be  given.  Hut  to  reduce  the  cutting  action,  it  is  obviously 
advantageous  to  maintain  as  low  a  velmity  in  the  delivery  tube 
as  is  consistent  with  the  ability  to  feed  the  l)oiler;  this  can  only 
be  obtained  when  the  minimum  weight  of  steam  is  use<l  by  the 
injector  i>er  gallon  of  water  <lelivered.  and  the  amount  of  steam 
used  can  be  measured  by  the  temperature  of  the  feed  entering  the 
boiler  coni|)ar«Hl  with  that  of  the  water  supply.  The  higher  tlie 
temperature  of  the  delivery,  the  greater  the  exces.s  of  steam  u.sed, 
and  the  higher  the  velocity  of  the  jet  and  coiusequent  cutting 
action. 

.V  table  giving  the  relation  of  delivery  temperature  to  the 
velocity  of  the  jet  Ls  given  below  : 

Table  IV. 

Velocity  of  Jet  in  Dklivkhy  Ti  i,k,  kir  Temperature  of  noiLER  Peed, 

Steam   Pressure   200   Pounds,  Water  Supi-ly   05". 


Tempera- 
ture Boiler 
Peed. 


100 
175 
200 
225 


Approxite     Velocity. 


Ft.     per 

Sec. 


230 
238 
255 
280 


Ft.    per 
Mln. 


13,800 
14,280 
15,300 
16.800 


Tempera- 
ture Boiler 
Feed. 


250 
275 
300 
325 


Approxi'te     Velocity. 


Ft.     per 

Sec. 


315 
365 
455 
580 


Ft.    per 

Min. 


18.900 
21.900 
27. .300 
34.800 


wheel  Ls  only  l)etween  R.flOO  and  <».0<H>  ft.  i»er  min..  the  enormous 
velocities  iio*te<I  in  Table  IV  and  the  eff«>«-t  t»f  abrasive  foreign 
material   in  the  water  supply  will  Im*  appreciated. 

When  the  water  supply  contains  liiiie-lMiJiring  .salts.  iMith  the 
exterior  and  inti-rior  surfaces  of  the  tulx's  Ix'coine  c<»ate<l ;  however, 
if  the  tulH's  are  continually  submerged  in  cold  water,  the  precii>i- 
tation  of  scale  is  largely  prevented.  A  j>roiH'rly  designed  non- 
lifting  injector  is  very  .serviceable  with  water  of  tJiLs  kind ;  during 
operati(»n.  water  from  the  supply  may  be  admitte<l  directly  to 
the  overflow  chamber  and  tubes;  when  shut  ofiF.  closing  the  wa.sie 
valve  kwps  the  injector  iKwly  flooded,  condensing  nil  leakage  from 
the  steam   valve. 

THE  helivekv. 

The  delivery  should  be  conducted  through  two  clie<'k  valves, 
the  main  check  bolted  «»r  ,-crewed  to  the  lioiler  shell.  This  che«-k 
is  preferably  supplied  with  a  superimposed  stop,  to  iM'rmit  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  the  main  check  valve  and  its  seat  fnun 
the  casing  without  reducing  the  pressure  of  the  Iniiler.  S«»condly, 
a  suiiplemental  check,  placed  close  to  the  injector.  The  reason 
for  advocating  a  check  valve  in  the  pipe  line  is  that  with  tho 
present  Hxed  standards  of  exterior  dimensions  of  the  injector 
and  its  branches,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  design  a  satisfac- 
tory valve  at  or  near  the  delivery  tul)e.  and  contained  within  the 
injector  body,  which  will  Ik'  «-onvenient  of  access  without  breaking 
the  deliverj"  conneetion,  or  will  bc»  durable  under  liigh  boiler  i)res- 
Kures. 

The  delivery  pipe  need  nc)t  Im*  as  large  as  the  suction,  as  there 
is  always  ample  forcing  iK>wer  in  an  injector  to  overcome  a  valve 
and  pipe  re.sistance  of  from  Ut  to  .'►<>  |M>unds  counter-pre.s.snre 
Where  the  water  sujijdy  c-ontains 
it  is  advantageous  to  u.^o  a  larger 
of  scale  which  soon  forms  on  it« 
check  leaks. 

WeLPING    IXX-OMOTIVE    FrAME.S. 


c-arlxmate  or  sulphate  of  lime, 
pipe,  on  account  c»f  the  coaling 
interior  surface  when  the  main 


When   it   is   remembered   that   the  surface  speed  of  a    grinding 


BY  K.  p.  C.   SANUER.SOX. 

The  first  successful  attempts  to  weld  broken  franic^s  in  place, 
that  were  given  much  piiblicity.  were  made  on  the  Southern 
racitic  in  California,  following  which  the  writer  took  up  the  idea 
and  nuide  many  suc-cessful  welds,  using  kerasene  oil  as  fuel ;  gas 
can  al.so  be  ased  very  well.  Kach  fracture  recpiires  its  own  de- 
tailed treatment;  there  can  not  be  any  text-l)ook  examples  laid 
down  for  others  to  follow.  There  are,  however,  governing  con- 
ditions that  rule  in  every  case  that  should  J>e  understood. 

To  get  a  welding  heat  ijuickly  with  the  least  i>ossible  wasting 
away  or  burning  of  the  metal,  the  oil  or  gas  flame  must  \^.  r«!gu- 
lated  so  that  there  Ls  not  quite  enough  air  to  give  absolutely 
I>erfec-t  combustion,  to  the  end  that  there  will  be  little  or  no  free 
oxygen  in  the  flame  to  oxidize  tlK"  metal. 

For  the  same  rc>ason  the  little  furnace  that  must  be  built  up 
and  around  the  fracture  to  be  welded  should  have  only  just  spac^ 
enough  for  the  flame  to  whirl  around  the  frame,  give  off  it.s  heat 
to  the  fire  bricks  and  tire  clay,  which  soak  it  up  like  a  sp(Hlge 
soaks  up  water,  without  this  flame  being  driven  too  hard  against 
the  metal,  as  this  will  c-ause  wasting  away.  The  inlet  for  the 
flame  and  its  tii*st  contact  with  the  metal  shouhl  l>e  at  the  back 
or  unimitortant  i)art  of  the  frame  and  not  against  a  flnishcHl 
surfac-e.  that  hii.s  been  or  must  be  machined,  as  the  wasting  away 
is  greatest  at  fii-st  impact  of  the  flame.  There  should  be  as 
little  space  l)etween  the  metal  to  be  iieat(>d  and  the  furnace  wall 
as  will  suffice,  as  the  heating  is  dcme  principally  by  the  heat  that 
has  been  soaked  up  by  the  bricks  and  is  radiated  back  against  the 
metal.     Radiation  loses  force  rapidly  with   incre.-ising  difstance. 

The  outlet  for  the  waste  flame  should  be  located  where  the 
man  doing  the  job  can  watch  the  heat  through  it  and  s(?e  the 
weld,  a.s  a  minute's  extra  heating  is  very  wasteful. 

Xo  more  of  the  frame  should  be  heated  than  must  1)6  to  get 
a   good   weld,  seldom  over  4  or  .T   inch«\s  each  .side  of  the  weld. 

The  furnace  must  be  .so  built  that  a  couple  of  quick  blows  of 
a  sledge  will  knock  it  all  down,  clear  out  of  the  way.  so  that 
the  smiths  can  .slcclge  ui>  the  weld  on  the  siiles  while  yet  at  tfie 
serviceable  lieat.  Tlie  pit  can  be  partly  full  of  water  into  which 
the  red  hot  bricks  fall 

A  4  by  r>  frame  can  be  brought  to  a  welding  heat  in  not  to 
e.vceed  twenty  minutes,  if  the  iioints  jiust  nwntioned  are  thought- 
fully olxseived. 

When  a  weld  is  made  in  this  manner  the  frame  will  of  course 
l)e  a  trifle  shorter  and  somewhat  wasted  away,  which  is  olijection- 
able.  To  avoid  this  it  is  In^st  to  jack  the  fracture  apart  and 
place  lietween  it  %  inch  of  good  high-grade  .soft  hammered  iron, 
the  irregularity  of  the  fracture  will  usually  keep  the  surface 
more  or  le.s.s  ai)art.  which  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  the 
heat  to  jxMietrate  between  the  broken  surfaces.  The  soft  Iron 
between  the  broken  parts  heats  first  and  acts  as  a  cement,  weld- 
ing more  ea.sily  on  the  broken  surfaces  than  they  will  to  one 
another. 

To  get  a  i>erfect  weld,  a  tliirty-ton  hydraulic  jack  should  be 
in  place  before  the  heat  is  .starte<l,  so  that  when  the  metal  is  at 
welding  heat  it  can  be  ]>um])ed  up  and  force  the  broken  surfaces 
together  at  its  full  power.  To  prevent  the  frame  l)ending  under 
this  i)rc>ssure  it  must  Im'  counterbraced.  whic-h  is  ustially  easy 
to  do.  l^v  jacking  the  fnicture  together  in  wehling.  the  surface 
around  the  weld  is  bulged  out  a  little  all  around  and  after  the 
furnace  is  knockc^d  down  while  the  jrressure  of  the  jack  is  still 
on,  the  two  smiths  can  hammer  away  at  the  surfaces  of  the 
weld,  leaving  enough  to  chip  or  file  down  to  a  fair  bearing  for 
f;hoes   or   wedges,   etc. 

It  is  iM'st  to  make  some  c«"nterpunch  nuirks  in  the  frame  wel! 
away  from  tho  wold  on  either  .side;  have  a  tram  made  to  fit 
the.se  punch  marks,  allowing  jnmt  a  little  for  shrinkage  for  the 
final  cooling  off.  These  i)unch  marks  must  be  well  outj«ide  of  the 
furnace  ancl  the  tram  made  to  straddle  it,   then  the   tram  can  be 
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In'ld  in  pl.-Ki-  wliili-  tlu>  j;i<kiii;;  is  doiic  .iiid  llio  furciiiau  ran  scf 
uiu'ii    till-    weld    lias    li.i'ii    sMllicicntly    cni.slird    |i>j;i>llior. 

WiHi  skili  and  tlnmnlit  many  a  hmkcn  lraiii«>  ran  he  \vcldo<l  in 
l>hat*  in  tills  niauner  and  ^ive  satisfaclDiy  service  aftorwaids, 
but.  if  tlio  frame  is  Um>  weak  in  design  at  tin"  broken  place,  it 
needs  strcngtiiennif,'  or  it  will  break  again.  We  can  not  add 
nieial  by  welding  a^i  described  but  uiiLst  resort  to  some  otber 
mi'lliod. 

TJiKitMir  Wkiju.nc. — Here  is  where  the  recently  invented  and 
deyel4ii»ed  process  of  Thermit  welding  comes  to  onr  assistance  and 
this  permits  repairs  to  be  made  and  reinforcement  to  be  made 
on  broken  frames  in  ca.ses  that  could  not  be  handltHl  in  any  other 
known   way. 

The  Thermit  process  is  not  a  welding  priness  in  any  sen.se  of 
the  word,  but  i.s  a  foundry  iiroces.s — casting  proce.ss.  The  black- 
smilh  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it;  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion he  should  be  kept  out  of  it,  a.s  liis  life'.s  training,  his  pre- 
judices and  liis  interests  must  naturally  be  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent   direction. 

I'erhaps  a  history  of  the  writer's  exi>eriences  in  learning  to 
iLse    Thermit    successfully    will    serve    as    a   guide    for    others    who 


who   have   had   ill  success   with 

we   ditl 


h.ive   not    tried   it,   or  .*-how    those 
it    how   they  can   reach  sutxess. 

I'roliting   by    the  experience  of  a   disappointed  neighb»/r 
not   luake  any  attempt   to  weld  engine   frsimes  at   Hrs.. 

The  lirst  tiling  done  was  to  make  a  few  small  cas?^  of  Thermit; 
btudv    its    leuipt-rature   and   action   on   small    se-t'oiis   of    iron    and 

Following  this  we  took  some  short  broken  .sectioius  of  old  frames 
an<l  laid  them  in  a  mold  on  the  foundry  door  and  attempted  to 
mend    the   fractures   by    Thermit. 

Following  the  usual  prescription  given  ns  a;  that  time  by  the 
manufacturers,  the  tirst  cast  was  made  and  the  result  api>eared 
tt»  be  a  lirst-cla.ss  job;  however,  bearing  in  mind  tlio  trouble  our 
neighbors  had  had,  the  piece  of  metal  was  lakeu  and  put  in  a 
jdaner  and  .slieed  from  end  to  end,  exposing  iiie  core  or  center 
of  the  weld.  One-half  of  this  was  i)olished  on  the  emery  wheel  on 
the  guide  grinder,  and  thus  showed — while  bright — that  the  nrolleii 
steel  from  the  Thermit  had  welded  it.self  on  to  the  partly  fused 
.stub  ends  of  the  old  frajue,  but  in  cooling  olf  had  siiruDk  by 
natural  contraction,  leaving  a  nuiidwr  of  cavit'O^j,  like  blow  holes. 
in  the  center,  which  very  materially  weakened  tlie  .section  at  that 
{/oiul. 

It  was  found  lh;it  this  metal  was  exceedingly  hard  and  brittle, 
wliile  the  rest  of  the  frame  was  of  the  usual  soft  hanimered 
wrought  iron,  consequently  we  had  a  hard,  brittle,  spongy  ktiol 
in    liie    middle   of   I  lie    bar   of   soft    iroti. 

The  other  half  of  Ihi.s  sainiile  was  heated  in  the  furnace  and 
drawn  out  under  the  steam  hammer.  It  <lrew  down  to  :;l)oiil 
one-half  of  tlie  original  section  and  then  broke  in  two,  right 
throiigii  the  old  fracture  and  througli  the  n-iiler  of  the  Theiiiiil. 
Tlie  fracture  sliowi-^l  that  the  break  had  occurretl  through  the.se 
shrinkage  cavities  <»r  blow  holes. 

Study  «if  the  ]>ropasitii>n  indicated  clearly  that  some  method 
of  forcing  I  lie  broken  fracture  together,  after  tlie  cast  had  been 
iiiad«',  and  during  the  proces.s  of  tooling  olT,  iind  while  the  nu'lal 
was  still  at  welding  temjieialure.  was  ne<essary,  to  docse  up 
the  spongy  holes  -in  other  wor<l^  the  shrinkage  must  l)e  fol- 
h»wed  up  in  ordt-r  to  get  solid  metal,  .\iioilier  advantage  of  this 
would  l)e  that  instead  of  I  lie  parli<les  of  the  inolleii  steel  cooling 
off  in  the  form  they  a.ssniiie  in  a  steel  casting — in  »)llier  w«uds, 
in  a  cryslalli/ed  ciuidition  that  Ibis  crikshing  together  would  in 
a  nit-asiire  luodine  a  similar  result  to  a  subsot|uent  forging  i»ri»- 
cess,  in  that  it  wcuild  knead  or  siiiiee/(>  the  congealing  metal  and 
make    it    more    ductile. 

To  prove  the  correctness  of  this  reasoning,  a  fresh  sample  was 
prei)ared  and  fresh  ca.st  was  made  with  it  in  precisely  similar 
manner  to  the  tirst  cast,  but  after  pouring  the  cast  the  two  ends 
of  the  frame  were  forced  togi-ther  with  ja»  ks  a  distance  of  a  little 
over  >4j  of  au  inch. 

The  result  ju-stitied  our  Iwliof.  The  cavities  were  very  luuch 
fewer  and  much  smaller,  and  crushed  together,  so  that  they  repre- 
sented Haws  or  lines  rather  than   iioles.     It   wa.s  evident  tiuit  the 

erushing  logcliier  i>ro<-e.ss  had  not  Ix-eii  uii<l>rtakeii  s.ion  enough, 
or  with  .siiihcieiit  pressure  to  prop.-rly  weld  up  these  shrinkage 
cavities.  It  wa.s  also  noli. cable  on  the  fractures,  after  polishing, 
that  there  was  r.ither  a  detiiiit.-  line  of  d.-mai«ation  at  the  junction 
where  the  <-ast  steel  had  burniHl  on  to  the  wrought  iron,  :ind  in 
culling  il.  it  was  noticed  that  when  the  liud  went  through  the 
soft  iron  .iiiil  came  up  .igiiinsl  the  liard  Thermit  there  was  n 
distinctly  different  resistance,  indicaling  still  a  hard  knot  in  the 
middle    of    the    soft    fr.-ime. 

The  other  half  of  this  .se<tion.  after  iM-ing  slited.  was  drawn 
out  under  the  steam  haimmer  at  a  hij.'h.'r  l.'mperatiire  than  the 
first  cast  and  drew  down  to  h>ss  th.in  one-third  of  the  original 
.section  l)«'f ore  fracture  took  place,  and  this  .igain  showe<l  break- 
age thnuigh   the  .shrinkage  cra«ks  id'  cavities. 

It  was  evident  that  our  prfK-.sses  were  not  right  yet.  an.l  since 
Thermit  steel  bv  its  own  nature  must  necessarily  be  a  more  dense 
and  harder  metal  than  any  wroughl-iron  or  cast-steel  frame  could 
usuillv  be  it  be<-omes  iieces.sary  to  ligure  out  some  way  in  which 
the'liiii-  of  demarcation  between  the  Thermit.  whi<h  is  manganese 

sl.^l      and    111.-    wt..ii>tlit     iron.     f.MK-.l    <»r    ea;<t-st.-.l     frame    could    b.» 

ol.liieraled    and    U'    made    more    gradual,    otherwise   cracks    would 
to   linaily   come   in    liiese    fram-s   at    lla-   point   where  thw 

f    <|0.ilily    ill     111.-    iiial.'ri.il    exist. .1. 


Im-    suit 
-^iicl.l.-ii    <-|i:lll 


so.l.l.ii    chaii^.-    of    .pi.iUly    ill     iiK-    loi' •>■    .x-.-M.... 

\fler  much  Ihought  we  decuh'd  to  drill  the  ends  of  the  fratnos 
at 'the  fractures,  cho.«<iiig  the  .size  of  the  ilrills  u.sed  to  suit  the 
si/,,  of  the  se.li.m;   ih.Ls.  as  it    were,  making  a  s.ri.s  of  dovetail.s 


in    the    two    ends 
Thermit    couM    be   iMuirei 
mighl     n«>»    be    perfeit.       It 


of    Ih.'    fractur<Ml    frame,    into    which    the    li<|Ui<l 

I   and   InterltK-k   even    though    the  wehling 

would    also    do   away    with    the   sharp 


dislinclion  belweeu  the  Thermit  steel  and  the  soft  metal  of 
the  original   frame. 

.\  third  sample  was  prepared  along  these  lines,  and  in  view 
of  the  ne<essity  of  forcing  it  together  more  than  was  previously 
done,  the  original  fractures  were  separated  by  small  pieces  of  soft 
iron  about  %  inch.  The  cast  was  made,  and  as  «iuickly  after 
the  heat  and  flame  and  burning  slag  would  permit  the  .seotion.s 
were  jacked  together  until  they  resumed  the  original  length  l)e- 
tween  jireviously  huated  center  mark.s,  whi«h  meant  that  the 
Thermit  metal  had   In-en  compressed   %  <^f  an  inch  after  pouring. 

This  weld  showed  a  very  distinct  advance  over  the  others.  Tlie 
ciitf  around  the  weld  was  swelled  out,  due  to  the  jacking  pro- 
cess. 

When  this  sample  was  examined  it  showed  at  the  .section  that 
the  junction  between  the  TTiermit  st»vl  and  the  original  metal 
was  less  clearly  defined;  there  were  only  a  few  small  .spots  or 
specks    which    would    indicate    shrinkage   cavities. 

The  other  half  of  this  section  drew  down  to  about  one-fourth 
size  without  any  fracture,  except  a  few  small  ragged  surface 
cracks  at  the  corners,  and  we  felt  that  we  had  succeeded  in  de- 
veloping a  pro<ess  which  we  could  rely  on  to  give  satisfactory 
results. 

One  thing  wlii<'h  was  noticeable  at  once  in  the  last  experi- 
ment, whicli  we  had  not  thought  of  before,  was  shown  by  the 
P«dLslied  fracture:  the  Thermit  had  melted  off  the  ends  of  the 
tlovetails.  The  con<lusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  was  obvious: 
that  with  siuh  an  arrangement  as  high  a  temiMM-ature  as  we  had 
been  exjierinienting  with,  with  pure  Thermit,  was  not  necessary, 
and  if  anything  objectionable,  so  that  we  added  to  the  following 
test  a  jiroportion  of  boiler  punchings  in  the  Thermit,  thus  cheap- 
ening the  pro<ess.  and  as  the  intense  temi»erature  of  the  melted 
Thermit  was  jiartly  used  in  melting  this  additional  quantity  of 
.-teel  punchings  the  result  was  the  temperature  of  the  molten 
metal  was  reduced;  the  character  of  the  Thermit  metal  after 
eooling  off  was  different,  in  that  it  had  not  Ix-en  so  suddenly 
I  hilled  and  was  less  brittle,  which  was  an  addititmal  advantage 
gained    by    this    new    metluMl. 

Feeling  confident  of  practical  success  we  then  proceeded  to 
weld  broken  frames,  following  the  lines  of  these  last  experiments, 
and    have    iM'en.    with    two    exceptions,    successful. 

To  help  toward  certainty  in  tlie  weld  we  arranged  the  Thermit 
mold  around  the  fracture  with  an  opening  in  the  bottom  for  a 
gas  or  oil  flame  and.  just  as  if  we  were  going  to  make  a  flame 
weld  in  place,  the  fniiiie  and  inside  of  the  mold  were  heated  until 
brought  up  to  a  bright  cherry  red.  sifter  which  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  mold  was  (jiiickly  closed  and  made  secure  with 
a  dry  sand  plug  luted  in  and  backeil  with  .sand  and  the  'niermit 
touched  off. 

r.y  doing  this  the  Thermit  was  not  chilled  by  a  mass  of  cold 
frame:  it  did  not  require  to  Im*  robln^d  of  so  much  of  its  heat 
to  fuse  the  heavy  frame  ends  and  a  larger  proportion  of  punch- 
ings could  be  used  successfully,  thus  greatly  cheapening  the  work. 
This  preheating   of   the   mold    is  of  great    importance. 

To  reinforce  a  weak  place  the  usual  cuff  that  is  ca.st  around 
the  wel.l  can  be  extended  or  thickened,  making  the  weak  place 
sirnnger  tliaii   Ix'fiu'e  the   break. 

There  are  of  course  jilenty  of  places  alwiiit  lo<-omotive  frames 
where  fractures  may  o<*cur  when'  Thermit  can  not  be  use<l,  on 
account  of  the  cuff  interfering  with  attachments,  but  in  many  such 
ras«'s  we  have  ••hippe<1  off  siu-h  portion  of  the  t-iiff  as  interfered 
:iiid  let  the  balance  of  it  go.  in  other  cases  the  presen<-e  of  the 
boiler  mud-ring  or  other  parts  up  against  the  frame  preventtMl 
the  use  of  Thermit.     Of  <oiirse.  'niermit  can  not  Im'  successfully 

used    at    the    frame    si>li«<'s    and    in    a    f.-w    olli.-r    )»la<<'s,    and    wlier.- 

it  is  jiLSt  as  easy  to  make  .in  ordinary  weld  by  means  of  a  small 
furnace  built  around  the  frame  as  it  is  to  u.se  Thermit  the  ordin- 
ary  weld   is  preferable  and   cheaiKT. 

SpECIAI.    VaLVK   GeAKS    for    rX)COMOTIVES. 
INDIVIDUAL   PAI'EH  BY  MR.  C.  .T.  METXIN. 

rtiiMiant  to  the  rpqiiest  of  the  Omimittpo  on  Subjects  to  pre- 
sent a  pa|»er  on  si>.Mial  valve  gears,  as  the  Walschaert.  .\llfree. 
Young,  etc..  I  beg  to  submit  the  following,  based  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  imiudes  only  such  gears  as  are  applicable  to 
bx-omotives. 

.\s  sevei-al  gears  in  u.m«  on  loi-omotives  are  derivations  from 
others  not  suitable  for  locomotives,  it  may  in  a  few  cases  be 
of  advantage,  however.  I<>  go  back  to  Ibe  origin  fr.aii  whi.b  I  hey 
are  developed,  and  olln  rs  referred  to  as  comparisons  in  lH>iiig  ap 
idieabli'  but  do  not  p.issess  siilHcient  advantages  for  a.'.niiring 
any  extended  adoiition. 

(itMKII  VAIAE  MOTION. 
Among  the  latter  class  may  be  mentioned  the  CJooch.  or  station- 
;irv  link  inol  ion.  which  might  be  said  to  be  the  opjmsite  of  Stephen - 
soil  motion,  in  that  the  valve  rod  or  link  block  is  raised  and 
lowered  in  reversing  the  engine,  instead  of  the  link  in  the  latter. 
It  is  operated  with  two  eccentrics  set  in  the  .same  relation  to  the 
crank  as  in  Stejilienson's  gear,  and  the  link  is  curve.l  to  a  radius 
p<lUfll  to  the  lengtli  of  the  valve  rod  or  radius  bar  and  turned  witli 
its  convex  side  to  the  axle.  Tliis  motion  gives  a  constant  lead  and 
has  otherwise  no  advantage  over  the  Stephen.son  gear,  except,  pos- 
sibly, that  the  link  blo<>k  and  the  radius  bar  are  lighter  to  lift  in 
reversing    than    the   link:    but    it    presents    an    objectionable    feature 

in  that  the  sweeji  of  the  radius  bar  in  it.«?  raising  and  lowering 

is  ol«stru<t«'<l  by  Ibe  front  driving  nxle  when  the  main  connec- 
tion is  made  to  tlie  second  or  third  pair  of  wheels,  and  is  probably 
the  )>riiicipal  rea.son  why  the  CJoikIi  gear  has  Iwen  in  little  use 
and  is  now  practically  abandoned  altogether  in  hxoimitive  .ser- 
vice. 

ATXAN   VALVE    MOTION. 

The  .Mian  motion  may  l»e  said  to  l>e  a  combination  of  the 
StepheiLson  and  CJoocli  gear,  as  the  link  and  valve  ro<l  are  both 
moved  in  opjMisite  directions,  so  that  the  angularities  and  distances 
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in  j'itluT  (lir«'«tiuii  aiv  rcdiut'd  to  oiie-luilf  «»f  i1him>  in  oiiluT  of 
tin-  otluT  motions  under  comparison  witli  an  inrifasc  of  l«'a<l 
anionntin^  to  about  one-half  of  tliat  tihlaintMl  liy  tlie  Stoplicn.  on 
;:<-ar  in  linkinj;  up  llii'  »'nKiii«'.  For  litis  reason  tin-  Allan  ficar  lias 
Im'i'Ii  iIh'  favorite  valve  motion  in  continental  Kurop*  for  a  jjeu- 
ciation  or  mori'. 

Willi  properly  .selected  lengths  of  lifting  arm.s  of  the  r+'verse 
.vliaft  the  link  is  made  straight  instead  of  ctirveil  as  in  the  pre- 
vious ca.ses,  \vhi<h.  in  manufacturing  in  former  days,  was  of  no 
Ijille  imjtortance  in  its  favor.  The  lifting  arms  are  placed  on 
iip|iosite  sides  of  the  re\ersing  .shafts,  which  is  luvessitated  by  tin- 
ic(|uired  opposite  vertical  motion  of  the  link  and  valve  rtHl  in 
changing  the  cut-olT  or  reversing  the  engine  and  thereby  i)rac 
lically  balancing  each  other  and  holding  the  reversing  sliaft  in 
:Mi     n;>iiio.\imate    e(iuilibrium    at    any    i>ositiou    of    the    reven»iug 

levwr.  -^:^y--:  ■■  '"■■■•■'•■'■;-■■  ''■^,-- 

1  liese  are  all  pro|)erties  of  considerable  advantage  over  eitlitT 
I  he   Stephenson  or  CJoocIi  gears. 

Although  the  Allan  motion  is  the  most  correct  one  in  e.xisteiice 
it  has  never  gotten  any  foothidd  in  America,  juobably  for  tin- 
rcas«»n  that  it  has  to  .some  exteul  the  same  <dijectionable  feature 
as  I  he  (mkmIi  ill  regard  to  the  fnuil  driving  axle,  which,  however, 
is  not  serious,  as  the  short  vi-rlical  sweep  of  the  valve  rod  admits 
of  u  l)end  or  a  yoke  for  straddling  the  axle.  As  this  nioti(m  is 
located  inside  the  frames  and  oc<upies  about  the  same  jdace  and 
is  of  the  same  weight  as  the  Sttphcn.son  gear,  on  modern  engines 
it  would  be  heavy  and  cumbersome  to  apply,  so  its  introduction 
;it  this  time  is  hardly  to  be  hxiked  for.  The.se  conditions  have 
also  made  themselves  manifest  in  Eurojye.  and  the  .Xllaii  gear, 
in  spite  of  it.s  excellent  (pmlities,  is  fast  disai>pearing  from  modern 
locomotives,  being  displaced  by  the  more  advantageous  construc- 
tion and  ai)plication  of  the  WaLschaert  motion,  which  will  be 
referrefl   to    later. 

'Jlie  Stephenson,  (iinxh  and  Allan  motions  can  be  cla.'^sitied  as 
oni'  .system  in  tliat  they  are  all  basi'd  on  the  two  ecc«>ntrirs  set 
in  symmetrical  relation  to  the  line  of  motion,  oiw  governing  the 
forward  and  the  other  tlie  Itackward  movement  of  the  engine,  dif- 
fi-ring  i»rinciually  onlv  in  the  matter  of  lead.  In  the  iJoodi  gear, 
wilh  its  constant  lead,  it  makes  little  dilTereiice  if  (lie  roils  ar" 
I  r<K-sed  or  open,  but  in  the  .Mian  and  Stephenson  it  is  imjMtrtanI 
that  llie  roils  are  always  open  so  that  there  is  n<i  re<!uc!ion  of 
jeail  in  linking  tij).  as  crossed  rods  will  reduce  the  p<ul  opening 
at  the  earlier  cut-off  ami  cau>«'  an  unfavorable  wire-<lnnving  of  liiu 
steam. 

JIA(  Kwoinit  VAi.VK  Mtvno.N. 

'I'here  are  varit)us  kinds  of  vahf  motions  th.at  are  ilrivcn  wilh 
a  single  ecci'iitric.  among  which  the  (ddest  jirobably  is  that  of 
.lohn  Wesley  llackworth.  whii  h  was  designed  .sometime  between 
IS40  and  IKV),  and  while  this  tyju'  in  its  original  form  is  not 
-"oilable  for  locomotives,  it  is  referred  to  as  the  starting  point  for 
a  number  of  moditicatioiLs.  of  which  a  f<'W  will  be  presiMited.  in 
I  he  line  of  its  evidution  to  fairly  good  valve  motimis  for  lo**o- 
molives  undiT   various   names   of  so-called    "radi.-il"   ge.n-s. 

In  1S7'.>  Mr.  .loy  appliiMl  tliis  gear  wilh  a  slight  modification  to 
a  locomotive  engine  and  it  is  therefore  generally  kn<iwn  as  .Iity'.-i 
^ear.  It  is  largely  used  in  Russia  and  to  some  extent  in  .several 
ollu'r  countries  wiihoul  having  gaim-d  aii.v  ju-eilominaling  use  ov<»r 
tile  Allan  motion  which,  as  said  before,  until  a  few  years  ago 
was  the  general  favorite  in  lontinental  Europe.  The  .loy  gear 
is  luobably  the  higlu'st  development  of  the  llackworth  iiiotinn 
adaptable  to  l(M-omotives  and  gives  a  .  very  good  steam  disiribu- 
tion  when  properly  fitted  up.  l)Ut  the  efTect  on  the  movi-menl  of 
the  valve  by  the  verticjjl  play  of  the  main  axle  on  a  rough  track 
is    not    entirely    eliminated. 

In  thi.s  arrangement,  as  well  as  in  the  original,  and  in  fact 
in  all  modifications  of  the  llackworth  gear,  the  link  blo<k  or  com- 
liination  lever  fulcrum  can  be  guided  by  a  lurved  frame  fiink" 
;is  it  has  l>een  called  on  account  of  its  similarity  to  the  ordinary 
reversing  links),  or  by  a  swinging  link  and  :irm  of  aiiproximafely 
the  .same  length  as  the  ritditis  bar  where  .such  a   coiistniction  is 

apidicable. 

\o  principle  of  valve  motion  has  l)een  so  fascinating  and  sid»- 
jcct   to  .so  many  vari<'tie.s  id'  const  nut  ion  as  that   of   llackworth, 

;iiid  a  .s«_-<>re  or  nioro  inventors  have,  wilh  <<»iii](ar.d>l-'  small  iiu»li- 
fn-alions,  found  liiem  nieriloriou.s  enough  to  conned  them  wilh 
their  names. 

W  AI.StllAKKT     MOTION. 

The  m()st  suitable  form  of  radiiil  gear  for  iocomolivi-s  is  ini- 
ipeslioiiably  Ihe  one  invented  by  the  l'.elgian  engineer.  lOgide 
Walsihaert,  in  1S44,  and  tipplied  io  locomotives  a  few  yi'ars  later, 

liMl  ii  was  not  jirupcrly  understood  or  appreciated  ilnriug  tic 
liist  twenty  ye.irs  following  its  invention,  and  luis  ever  since  iheii 
made  s'ow  headway  until  a  few  yeirs  ago.  when  it  look  »|iiile  a 
s  dden  move  forward  and  is  at  present  the  doininaliiig  valve  ge,<r 
thionr  houi  the  continent  of  Knrope.  and  is  rai)idly  gaining  ground 
in  this  country,  where,  only  within  the  last  two  years,  it  has 
been  applied  to  enirines  for  regular  road  service,  although  it  has 
been  in  ii.se  in  siiiidiy  cases,  priiicii'iily  sun  11  engines.  This  gear 
may  be  said  to  he  l)ased  on  a  fundamental  principle  of  it.s  own, 
bill  has  also  iM'en  subje<'t  to  a  f<>w  miKliticatioiLs  without  any 
improvement  over  its  original   form. 

The  motion  of  the  valve  is  derived  frmn  two  sonrn-s.  namely, 
the  main  crank  by  connection  to  Ihe  ciosshcad.  and  from  an  ec- 
centric   jdaced    ;iii|>r<ixiiii:itely    iit     riv:hl     angles    tn    (lie    iii.-iin    ei-.iiik. 

The  cro.ssliead  connoction   imparts   tlie  motion  of   lap  and   lead   at 

•lie  extremities  of  the  stroke  of  tlie  )iisloii.  at  wliicli  moment  lie- 
link  is  in  its  «-entr:il  position.  Therefore  in  the  midjrear  with 
Ihe  reverse  lever  in  its  center  notch  this  will  be  all  tlie  motion 
imoarted  to  the  valve  and  the  radius  bar  becomes  stationary.  'Ilie 
link  is  cnrveil  Io  a  radius  etinal  to  the  length  of  the  radius  bar. 
I*».v  inovins:  the  reverse  lever  forw.-ird  the  eccentric  motion  is 
brougdit  into  combination  with  the  motion  from  the  cros^he.id, 
producing  a    valve    opening    for   the    forward    motion    of  the   engine, 

and  by  moving  the  reverse  lever  backward  the  link  block  is  brought 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  link  fulcrum,  resulting  in  a  valve  open- 


ing governing  the  backward  motion  of  the  engine,  in  efTect  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  Sliphen.son  inolion.  'l*he  action  of  this  one 
enintric  is  therefore  the  same  as  if  it  was  two  «*ii-enirics.  one  |oi 
forwarti  and  one  for  backward  motion,  placed  diamd  ricaliy  op 
posite  each  olliei-.  and  the  angle  of  adv.-;nce  in  the  Slepheu'-on 
motion  is  taken  care  of  by  the  main  crank  in  the  crossheid  con 
neclion.  The  l.itler  motion  bidng  consiaiii.  it  follows  ibal  die 
k-ad    reniaiius   coaslant    at    all    iKiints   of   ciii-ori'. 

'i  lie  pro|M)rtions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Walscliaert  gear  <vin- 
not  be  determined  experimentally,  nor  should  any  change  in  seiiiim 
the  valves  he  ma<ie  unU'ss  the  efltHt  of  the  ch.inge  is  known  in 
advance,  ll  is  therefore  important  that  the  diflen  nl  parts  should 
In-  maile  and  .-^et  corriHtly  from  the  beginning  ;ind  there  will  then 
be  no  iKH'd  f<»r  changes  when  the  origin.il  ilimensions  are  inaiii- 
taine<l.  1'he  difference  in  this  gear  for  outside  and  iiisiile  ad- 
mission valves  must  Ik'  considered  in  setting  the  eci-etitiic  crank 
and  as  the  forw.-ird  motion  of  the  engine  should  prefer.-ibl.v  Ke 
taken  from  the  lower  end  of  the  link  when  the  eccentric  cr.mk 
will  folloir  the  main  crank  for  ii4siih  admission  v.ilve.  and  h  .ifi 
llu'  main  cr.uik  for  oitlsiih  admi.ssion  valve.  The  coiuiiMting  point 
of  the  radius  bar  to  the  combinalion  'ever  is  tilmn  thai  of  the 
\aive  stinn  connection  for  iiisiilt  admission  and  hdoir  lite  valve 
stem  connection  for  oiiltiilr  admission  valve.^.  The  desired  m.-ixi- 
niuin  cut-off.  lead  and  valve  travel  determiiii-s  the  size  of  the  lap. 
and  thereby  the  lap  ami  lead  motion  are  obtaiited  by  the  corre- 
sponding proportioning  of  the  combination    lever. 

UKNKIiAL    NOTKS    KOK    ADJISTIM.    W A LSC I i A KRT    GKAH. 

1.  Ascertain  by  the  following  method  the  ])osilion  of  the  eccen- 
tric irank  :  Mark  the  [xtsition  of  the  link  relative  to  its  middle 
IK)sition,  on  both  of  the  dead  centers  of  the  main  crank.  If  the 
position  of  the  link  i.s  the  .sjime  in  both  «-as(  s  rhe  eec«Mitric  crank 
position  is  correct,  if  not  the  eiceiiiric  <rank  should  In*  shifti^l 
imil    this   occurs  or  as  near  so  as  possible. 

2.  After  the  eccentric  crank  has  Ih'cu  <orrectIy  .set  the  e«<en- 
tric  i'imI  should  Im^  len^lhened  or  shorlened  as  may  be  reijuireil 
to  bring  the  link  in  its  middle  iHisitimi  so  that  the  link  blo<'k 
can  be  moved  from  its  extreme  fm-ward  to  its  exi rente  backward 
position  without  imparting  any  motion  to  the  valve.  It  may 
be  noted  thr.t  the  link  position  may  Im-  oliserved  by  the  iisn.-il 
tram  marks  on  the  valve  stem,  or  direct  by  marks  on  the  link 
pin  as  may  be  founil  most  convenient  with  the  link  block  in  full 
gear,  preferably  ahead. 

o.  The  difference  between  Ihe  two  positions  of  the  valve  on  the 
forward  and  back  centres  of  the  i  utriiie  is  the  l.ip  .md  |e:td 
diuibled  :  it  is  the  same  in  .iiiy  posiii.ti  of  the  link  b'oek  .ind  can- 
not be  changed  by  changing  the  leverage  reljiiiims  of  the  combina- 
tion  lever. 

4.  The  tram  marks  of  the  opening  moimnts  at  both  ends  of  tlie 
valve  should  bis  iuarke<l  on  the  valve  .•~tiMn  and  the  latter  letigth- 
cned  nr  .shortened   until   eiiiial    leails  :il    bo;|i   ends  ;ire  olit.'iiiied. 

5.  Within  certain  limits  this  leiigibiicng  or  shorlening  may  ;>e 
made  on  the  radius  bar.  if  it  should  prove  mote  convenient,  but 
it  is  desirabh'  that  its  length  should  be  so  iie.-iily  e<pial  to  tie- 
radius  of  the  link  that  no  appanni  <hange  in  the  lead  sliould 
occur   in    moving;   (he   link    lilock   as  sciiol    in    iioic    No.   II. 

ti.  The  lead  may  be  increased  by  reducing  the  lap  and  the 
cut-off  points  will  then  be  slightly  advanced.  Iiicreasiiii:  the 
lap  produces  the  opposite  efTect  on  the  cut-oft"  and  reduies  the 
le.id  the  .>.ame  .iiuouni.  With  goid  judgment  these  quaniities  m.iy 
be  varied  to  offset  till'  irr«'gularili«'s  inlu-ivnt  in  Ininsfunnin-.. 
roi:iiy   into  lineal  inolions. 

7.  The  valve  events  are  to  a  rjfce.ii  exleiit  dependent  on  the 
hx.ition  of  the  suspension  point  id"  lifter  of  the  rear  eiul  of  the 
r;idii;s    l);ir.    when    svvimriiitr    lifter    is    used,   wliicli    riMiiiire.s    (liiit    (hi.-- 

|ioiiii  shiiijld  1m>  projierly  laid  out  by  can-fiil  jdotiing.  or,  if  con- 
venient, ii  Ls  preferably  determined  by  a  model,  as  irri>giilari(ies 
die  to  incorrect  locus  of  this  |M)int  caniiol  Ix*  correctiil  bv  the 
other  parts  of  the  gear  without  more  or  less  distortion  of  .-am.. 
When  this  point  is  so  lixed  that  a  chain:e  of  same  i.-  impraci  icatde 
il  may  Im'  l»etter.  however,  to  niotlify  olher  eieiuetits  if  thereb.v  the 
luoiion  ill  gener.il  can   be   im|iroved. 

The     chief     point      of     differi-nci-      lietvveeii   . 'tfwf  '  Walscliiiert      iiiel 

Stephenson  gear  when  both  are  in  proper  <'ondition  is,  as 
previou.-l_v  stateil.  tluu  the  former  gives  to  the  valve  a  nni.slani 
le  id  at  all  cut-offs,  whereas  the  latter  pr<Mlu<-es  an  iiicrejis  •  of 
lead  by  linking  ui»  the  engine  wlii<'h  becomes  exce.s,sive  at  short 
iiii-offs.  'r\\\ti  verv  point  h.is  iH-en -the  subject  for  much  i-oniro 
vcrsy  and  has  probabl.v  dime  more  thin  anything  else  to  rei.nd 
the  progres.s  of  the  u.se  of  Wal.schaeri  gear;  as  it  has  been  argie-d 
thai  in  full  ge.ir.  when  the  S|M'ed  geucr.illy  is  slow  oidy  stnill 
leid  is  needed,  hut  at  higher  spin-d  imne  lead  is  reipiired.  \vlii<ii 
s  .Ml  complished  by  the  Stephenson  motion,  llionu:!)  this  adniilteiliv 
liCdiiiies  excessive  at  e.irly  iitt-olTs.  causing  considerable  jiuiipr..-^ 
sion  iiiid  ]ireadmission  detrimental  IhiiIi  to  maintenance  and  i> 
smooth  running,  .ind.  in  fa<i.  to  some  degree  c<utnteracts  (he  work 
done  by  the  steam  on  the  driving  side  of  the  piston,  wliicli  there- 
by also  affects  the  speed  of  the  engine. 

It  was  gradually  di.scovered  that  the  reiiuired  le.-nl  for  .vh.ot 
cut-otr  and  high  siH-ed  was  of  no  prailical  deiriniciit  to  Hie  work- 
ing of  tlM>  engine  in  full  jrear  as  the  itreailiiiission  at  th.-it  |M>ini  i.x 
di.sapiM'aringly  small,  lite  proper  amount  of  lead,  however,  is 
de]iendeiii  somewhat  on  the  .service,  and  Ihe  i>ort  opening  iHi-omes 
larger  with  a  larger  lead,  or,  in  other  words,  when  all  other 
eoiiilit iou.x  are  «i)ii;il  iu  a  Stejdienson  or  Walscliaert  gear  llle  open- 
ings differ  by  the  same  amount  as  the  leail.  .so  that  lit',  in. 
more   lead   gives   i-io  in.   wider   port   <>peiiin}j;    biif    it    is   liaidly 

advisahle    to    make     this    over     Vi     •"■    or    5-10    in.    .-is    ;i     iiiaximiiiii, 

as  the  advaiit.Mge  of  any  additional  ixirt  opening  by  niean.s  of  a 
larger  le.ul  is  more  tli.-in  off-.-et  hy  tin-  imrea.se  in  <-otnpression  ami 
preadmission  the  larger  lead  would  biing  alMuit.  at  early  <-nt-offs, 
.-md  would  do  no  gvxMl  in  the  later  cut  offs  even  if  it  i|<m>s  not  do 
any  harm. 

There  is  no  fundamental  rea.son  that  the  W.alschaerl  gear  .-lioiild 
pro<ltice  any  e<-ononiy  in  steam  coiLsnmption  over  the  Stephenson 
motion  when  both  are  iu  the  best  couditiou,  but   aa  advantage  ill 
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t!»is  re8|M>rt  coiiios  to  tlio  fciriiu'r  by  the  fact  that  it  rt'inains  in  its 
good  roiulltioii  if  onco  iiiiulo  so,  from  otif  shopping  x*  jiiioth(>r,  and 
is  thcrcfuri'  on  an  avcmm'  inoi»'  »'«oiioiiiiral  bolli  in  slcaiu  ron- 
8nniption  and  niainti'iuinci'  of  thi-  m'.w  tluin  tli<'  lalit-r.  Tiie 
aiTc.ssihility  for  atlfiition  is  a  jjrcat  point  of  nn<lisputod  advantage 
of  the  \Viils(  hai'it  g<»ar  wiiicli  is  also  iiij;idy  apprwiatod  by  the 
onjrinfnitMi  and  att<'n<hints. 

It  will  ix'  bttrne  out  in  the  c-oiirse  of  time  that  the  i)ra«inK 
between  tlie  frames  permitted  i>y  the  Walsehaeit  jiear  will  brinj; 
about  a  considerable  re«luetion  in  the  maintenance  t-xpcnses  by  the 
less  wear  and  tear  tliis  additional  rigidity  will  impart  to  the 
entire  engine. 

IlKLMIIOLTZ    MODIFICATKJN. 

Among  the  various  moditieations  of  the  Walsehaert  gear  the  one 
made  by  Ilelmlioltz  is  probably  of  some  advantajre.  This  modifica- 
tion consists  in  making  the  link  straigiit  and  the  ra<lius  i)ar  is 
connected  to  the  lifting  link  instea<l  of  the  link  block.  The 
curving  of  the  link  is  <«>miiensated  for  by  the  reversing  shaft  or 
lifting  arm  fulcrum  being  located  in  a  given  iM)sition  alxive  t!ie 
link  so  that  the  locus  of  the  suspensicai  |H>int  of  the  lifting  link 
forms  an  arc  of  a  circle  with  its  chord  perpen<li<-ular  to  the 
center  line  of  the  radius  bar  in  its  center  iHtsition.  The  radius 
of  this  arc  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  length  of  the  radius 
bar  as  the  distaiue  i>f  the  radius  bar  connection  above  the  link 
bhx'k  bears  to  the  leug4-h  of  the  lifting  link,  wiiich  results  in  that 
this  cotniection  is  moving  in  an  arc  with  a  radius  of  the  length 
of  the  radius  bar  and  the  same  motion  of  the  valve  is  obtained 
as  in  the  direct    Walsehaert   geai*. 

Two  advjintagi-s  may  l>e  claimed  for  this  modification,  of  which 
one  is  the  straight  link  being  simpler  to  make  than  the  curved  one, 
and  the  other  is  that  on  large  piston  valve  engines  with  inside 
ndmi.ssion  the  link  fulcrum  can  l)e  lowered  by  the  amount  the 
radius  bar  conne<'tion  falls  over  tlie  link  bliM-k.  whereby  the  eccen- 
tric connection  rod  can  Ik*  brouglit  chjser  to  the  center  line 
of  the  axle  with  less  length  of  link  and  eccentric  throw.  It  has, 
however,  the  disadvantage  that  there  is  little  «hoice  in  the  loca- 
tion of  the  reversing  shaft  or  lifting  arm  fulcrum,  a  proper  posi- 
tion for  which  is  li.irdly  obtainable  on  all  types  of  engines  and 
admits  of  no  other  method  or  lifting  the  radius  bar  in  linking  up 
or  reversing   the  engine. 

Ai.i.ntKK-iifnitKi.i,  (;kau  attach mknt. 

The  Allfree  contrivance  is  an  attachment  to  the  ordinary 
Stephenson  motion  by  which  the  \alv«>  is  given  a  syMniietri<*ally 
irregular  motion,  causing  it  t«>  ojien  and  close  ciuickly.  and  is 
of  si_>e<-i!il  iniix>rtance  at  high  speed  and  early  cut-off.  The  pflTect 
of  this  niovetnent  is  about  the  same  as  what  would  Iw  ad'omplished 
with  a  valve  with  extraordinarily  long  valve  travel.  I)\it  with  a 
soraewiiat  delayed  exhaust  and  compression.  The  general  con- 
strtiction  of  this  device  consists  in  sub.^tituting  for  the  knuckle 
pin  joining  th(>  valve  stem  to  the  rocker  arm  a  small  crank  shaft, 
to  which  crank  the  valve  stem  is  <-onnected  and  the  shaft 
left  free  to  revolve  in  the  rocker  arm  bearing.  To  this  shaft  a 
piniim  is  keyed  engaging  a  toothed  wheel  sector  o.scillating  on 
the  riH-ker  shaft  by  means  of  a  lever  connection  from  the  cros.s- 
head.  This  gives  a  <<»mposite  motion  to  the  valve;  namely,  one 
direct  from  the  eccentrics  and  one  from  the  «rosshead  transmitted 
by  the  rotation  of  the  crank  on  the  knuckle  jun  shaft  in  sucFi 
a  way  that  the  two  motions  coiiuide  at  the  opening  and  closing 
moments,  l)ut  are  in  opposition  at  the  extreme  travcd  of  the  valve, 
when  the  latter  is  nearly  at  a  standstill,  while  the  main  crank 
passes  thrtuigh  a  comparatively  large  angle  with  a  tnuforndy  open 
port,  and  the  closing  of  the  valve  is  rapiclly  accelerated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  o|»ening.  causing  a  <|uick  anil  sharp  cut-olT. 
The  exhaust  and  compression  are  similarl.N  affected  by  this  alter- 
nating. ac<'elerating.  aiul  retarding  motion  of  the  valve,  delaying 
the  e.xhaust  and  compression  even  at  early  cut-offs.  The  advan- 
tage is.  as  already  stated,  greatest  at  high  si)eed  when  a  relatively 
high  average  pressure  is  obtained,  which  again  is  dei>endent  on  the 
capa<ity  of  the  boiler.  It  is  <iuite  complicated  to  attach,  especially 
on  certain  types  of  engines  when  the  driving  wheels  are  strad<lled 
l)y  the  guide  voke  and  thereby  limiting  the  space  required  for  tht* 
nxker   arms   and    Ix-a rings. 

Y()f.\(i    VAI.VE    AKRAXCEMK.NT. 

This  gear  consists  <hief1y  in  the  a)>]>ncation  of  the  Corliss  valves 
to  the  locomotive  engine  with  one  valve  !><)th  for  the  sienm  inlet 
and  the  exhaust  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder.  Kach  valve  is  jiro- 
\id(Kl  with  double  admission  and  exhaust  ports.  The  steam  ports 
are  j»racti<ally  opposite  eacU  other,  and  the  relation  of  tlie  edge.<? 
of  the  jiorts  in  tlie  valve  to  these  ports  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
valve  edges  to  the  steam  ports  of  the  ordinary  slide  valve,  form- 
ing the  steam  lajis,  lead  and  exhaust  laps  or  clearances  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  exhaust  cavity  is  a  |>assage  diametrically  throtigfi 
the  valve  of  sufficient  width  <m  one  side  to  combine  both  steam 
ports  with  the  main  exhaust  port  sinuiltaneotisly  during  the  ex- 
haust period.  .\t  right  angles  to  the  exhaust  passage  is  a  similar 
but  somewhat  larger  cavity  which  corresponds  t<>  flu*  .steam  chest 
with  transverse  passages  through  the  valve  body  alternating  with 
the  exhaust  passages,  and  the  lap  and  exhatist  edges  are  .sur- 
rounfh'd  by  carefully  fitte<l  slats,  both  on  sides  an<l  ends  to  pre- 
vent  leakage. 

The  motion  is  transmitted  through  a  [livoted  wrist  plate  to  the 
valve  from  an  ordinar.v  Stephenson  valve  motion.  Hy  means  of 
pivoting  llie  wrist  i)late  on  the  arm  of  a  bell  crank  whose  other 
arm  is  connected  with  a  union  rod  to  a  short  arm  on  the  reverse 
shaft,  the  wrist  plate  is  raised  and  lowered  by  the  motion  of  the 
rever.se  lever  pHMhuiiig  a  moderate  increase  in  lead,  an  earlier 
pxhaust  and  later  compression  than  the  direct  Steplienson  motion 
pnMluces    in    linking   up   the   engine. 

Tlie  ni:iin  ailvautage  of  this  valve  is  tin-  <piicker  admission, 
clasing  and  exhaust  it  accomi»lisIies  due  to  the  double  port  o|>en- 
ings.  and  the  small  resistance  if  offers  to  the  valve  motion,  as 
compared  with  the  slide  valve,  in  being  complefol.v  balanced.  In 
common  with  the  Allfree  gear  it  gives  a  higher  average  pressure 
at  high  sj)eeds  than  the  ordinary  valve.  This  gear,  as  well  as  in 
the  previous  ca.se.  involves  additional  complications  over  the  ordi- 


nary gear,  requiring  special  skill,  both  in  its  manufacture  and 
adjustment,  which  to  some  extent  counterbalances  the  above- 
nanu'd   a<l vantages. 

There  are  a  few  more  modifications  of  various  kinds  which  have 
not  reached  any  adoption  be.vond  the  experimental  stage  before 
tlie.v  were  dropiied  out  of  existence  and  they  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  tqkeu  into  cousi(h'ration  in  this  paper,  in  wtiich 
onlv  the  most  suitable  pears  for  locomotives  have  been  selected, 
and  it  is  hoiwd  that  the  few  points  referrwl  to  will  furnish  ma- 
terial for  a  di.scussion  of  fuller  description  of  results  in  service 
from  which  valuable  conciusious  may  be  drawn. 


PERSONALS. 


Mr.  C.  B.  Cramer,  master  mechanic  of  tlie  Souttiern  Rail- 
way at  Sheffield,  Ala.,  has  resigned. 


Mr.   \V.   F.   Moran   has  been   appointed    master  mechanic   of 
the  Southern  Railway  at  Sheffield,  Ala. 


Mr.   E.   L.   Burdick,  master  mechanic  of   the   Wabash   Rail- 
road at  Decatur,  111.,   has  been  transferred   to  Bluffs,  111. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Young  has  been  appointed  chemist  of  the  Phila- 
deli)hia  &  Reading  Railroad,  succeeding  Mr.  Robert  Job,  re- 
signed. 


Mr.  G.  P.  Robinson  has  been  appointed  inspector  of  loco- 
motive boilers  by  the  State  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners 
of  New  York. 


Mr.  D.  C.  Courtney  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway,  with  headquarters 
at  Elkins,  W.  Va. 


Mr.  D.  P,  Morrison  has  been  appointed  electrical  engineer 
of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  succeeding  Mr.  G.  M. 
Campbell,  resigned. 


Mr.  F.  K.  Kraemer  has  succeeded  Mr.  C.  A.  Braun  as  master 
mechanic  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Rail- 
way shops  at  Baring  Cross,  Ark. 


Mr.  M.  S.  Curley  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Sierre  Railway  Comiiany  of  California,  with 
headquarters  at  Jamestown,  Cal. 


Mr.  C.  E,  Paul,  foreman  of  the  erecting  department,  has 
been  made  general  foreman  of  the  Tilton  shops  of  the  Wabash 
Railroad,  succeeding  Mr.  E.  AI.   Hughes,  transferred. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Klesschas  has  loft  the  service  of  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburg  Railway  to  become  chief  air-brake  in- 
spector of  the  Chicago,  Rock    Island  &  Pacific  Railway. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Farmer  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Mexican  Division  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railway  at  Dalhart,  Tex.,  succeeding  Mr.  E.  D.  Andrews. 


Mr.  E.  F.  Tegtmeyer,  foreman  of  the  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
erecting  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  shops  at 
East  Moline,  111. 


Mr.  James  Farrell,  acting  superintendent  of  motive  iH)wer 
and  machinery  of  the  National  Railroad  of  Mexico,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  machinery, 
with  office  at  Laredo,  Tex. 


Mr.  Joseph  Chidley  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Lake  Shore  Division  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South- 
ern Railway,  with  headquarters  at  CoUinwood,  Ohio,  vice  Mr. 
S.  K.  Dickerson,  promoted. 


Mr.  C.  L.  Bundy,  general  foreman  of  shops,  Delaware,  Lack- 
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awanna  &  Western  Railroad,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion as  manager  of  the  car  department  of  the  Hiclis  Locomo- 
tive &  Car  Works,  Chicago. 


Mr.  G.  M.  Reynolds  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Alliance  Division  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quiucy 
Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Alliance,  Neb.,  vice  Mr.  £2.  W. 
Fitt,  assigned  to  other  duties.  ^■"  ■':/:•';>  ^;'- ■"      :' 


Mr.  Francs  W.  Webb,  for  many  years  chief  mechanical  en- 
gineer of  the  London  &  Northwestern  Railway,  and  the  de- 
signer of  the  Webb  four-cylinder  compound  locomotive,  died 
at  Bournemouth,  England,  on  June  4th. 


Mr.  E.  D.  Andrews,  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railway  at  Dalhart,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  new  office  of  master  mechanic  of  the  Arkansas  &  Louisi- 
ana divisions,  with  office  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Mr.  E.  B.  Thompson,  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railway  shops  in  Winona,  Minn.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed second  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power  for 
the  entire  system,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 


Mr.  S.  K.  Dickerson  has  been  appointed  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South- 
ern Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  vice  Mr. 
L.  G.  Parish,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  Company, 


Mr.  LeGrand  Parish,  formerly  assistant  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way, has  succeeded  Mr.  Brenner  as  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  equipment  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  with 
headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich. 


Mr.  E.  D.  Bronner,  superintendent  of  motive  power  and 
equipment  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  in  place  of  Mr.  Ball. 


Mr.  Herman  L.  Delo,  assistant  chief  motive  power  clerk  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Altoona,  and  for  52  years  in 
the  company's  service,  has  been  retired  on  a  pension.  Mr. 
Delo  enjoys  the  unique  record  of  never  having  lost  a  day's 
pay  during  his  long  term  of  employment. 


Mr.  James  H.  Crawford,  foreman  of  the  machinery  depart- 
ment of  the  Wabash  Railroad  at  Peru,  Ind.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred as  general  foreman  of  the  shops  at  Decatur,  111.  Mr. 
Crawford  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Edward  Schwartz,  for- 
merly assistant  general  foreman  of  the  Erie  shops  at  Hunt- 
ington, Ind. 


Mr.  H.  F.  Ball  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  to  ac- 
cept a  position  with  the  American  Locomotive  Company  as 
vice-president  in  charge  of  the  automobile  department.  Mr. 
Ball  has  been  with  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way since  1890,  and  has  been  superintendent  of  motive  power 
since  February,  1902. 


BOOKS. 


The  Railroad  Manual  Appendix  and  Diary.     Sixth  Annual  Num- 
ber.  28:^   pages.      I*ubli.she<l   by    Poor's    Railroad    Manual    Co., 
ft8    WilliBin-    St.,    New    York. 
Tills    l>ook   contains   complete    information    conoerninjr    railroad 
l)onds  and  stotks  for  the  u.se  of  bankers,  investors,  trujst   institu- 
tion.s    and    railroad    offiriaLs.      Tliis   edition    contains    several    new 
features   not   given    in   previoim    i.ssue.s.   including;   the   statistics   of 
steam  and  street  railways  in  the  U.  S.  and  a  table  of  gro»K  earn- 
ings by  months  for  leading  roads  from  1900  to  1905. 


The  Car  Buildens'  Dictionar.v,  URMi.  An  illustrated  vocabulary 
of  terni.s  which  designate  Aiuerican  railroad  cars,  (heir  parts, 
attarhments  ai.d  details  of  construction.  With  delinitioiis 
and  illustrations  of  typical  British  practice  iu  car  construc- 
tion. Comiiiled  for  the  Ma.ster  Car  Builders'  AssiM-iation  by 
Rodney  liitt.  under  the  .su|M?rvision  of  the  following  commit- 
tee: r.  A.  Seley,  II.  F.  Ball  and  J.  E.  Muhlfehl.  Published 
by  the  Railroad  (Jazvttc,  83  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
I'rice,  $U.(iO. 

This  is  the  fourth  reviscnl  e<lition  of  the  Car  Builders'  Dic- 
tionary .since  it.s  first  publication  in  1S7U.  The  first  edinon  was 
.veven  years  in  preparation,  and  five  years  after  it  was  published 
it  was  necesj<ary  to  revi«e  it  for  the  first  time.  Tlie  .swond  re- 
vision was  made  in  l)Sir»,  and  eight  yean*  later  the  third  revision 
was  issutnl  in  1903.  During  the  last  three  years  changes  iu  the 
design  and  construction  of  cars  has  been  even  greater  and  of  a 
more  radical  nature  than  during  any  of  the  iH'riods  intervening 
between  the  previous  revisions.  This  is  particularly  so  in  respect 
to  the  wide  use  of  .steel  for  freight  cans  and  the  beginning  of  its 
general  u«e  for  pa.ssenger  cars.  Steel  cars  of  both  kinds,  and  in 
a  large  variety,  are  include<l  in  tiiis  edition.  A  comparison  of  the 
pages  of  this  and  the  1!K);{  edition  will  show  that  nearly  half  of 
the  former  engravings  have  been  replaced  by  illustrations  of  new 
and  iniprovetl  devices,  and  that  nearly  20t>  pages  of  illustrations 
have  been  adde<l,  giving  a  total  nuinlxT  of  illustrations  in  this 
edition  of  t>,3-i4.  The  general  arrangement,  with  some  minor 
changes  whidi  it  seemed  proiJer  to  make,  has  been  preserved.  Id 
view  of  the  early  publication  of  the  Ixx-omotive  Dictionarj'.  along 
similar  lines,  all  references  to  devices  an«l  parts  of  devices  belong- 
ing directly  to  the  locomotive  or  tender  have  be<»n  eliminat«Hl,  and 
considerable  matt<r  in  reference  to  t.vpical  British  cars  has  been 
acklod  in  this  e<lition.  which  will  give  a  goo<l  general  idea  of  the 
dimensioas  and  princii)al  constructive  features  of  the  standard 
desiguii  of  cars  used  in  (ireat  Britain.  The  revision  of  the  defini- 
tions has  been  mado  with  a  view  of  eliminating  .sujierfluous  and 
obsolete  matter  and  changing  the  wording  of  the  definition  of  such 
terms  as  has  gradually  taken  on  a  now  meaning,  and  the  addition 
of  others  which  have  come  into  general  u.se  during  the  past  few 
years.  Our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  earlier  editions 
will  no  doubt  lose  no  time  in  securing  copies  of  this  revision,  which 
brings  the  matter  of  car  eoilstruction  strictly  up  to  date.  To  tho»«e 
who  do  not  know  the  book  it  is  only  noce.s.sary  to  say  that  it  affords 
a  liberal  education  in  the  subject  of  modern  car  construction  and 
the  standards  of  the  M.  ('.  B.  Association.  Only  the  b«>st  and 
at>provcd  practice  Ls  included,  and  tiiat  is  shown  to  the  fullest 
extent. 


CATALOGS. 

IN    WRITING    FOB   THESE   CAT.\LOG8    PLE.VSE    MENTION    THIS    PAPEU. 

Direct  Curkent  Generators. — The  Fort  Wayne  Electrical 
Works,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  is  issuing  a  bulletin  descriptive  of  a 
direct  connected  direct  current  tyi)e  of  generator  for  |H>wer  and 
lighting.  Tills  generator  is  carefully  described  in  detail,  the 
description  being  supplemented  by  illustrations  of  iniiK>rtant  parts 


Book  of  Babbitt  Metals. — The  More-Jones  Brass  &  Metal 
C\)mpany,  St.  Louis,  i.s  issuing  a  small  catalog,  showing  its  large 
variety  of  special  grades  of  babbitt  and  anti-fricti(UJ  metals  for 
different  kinds  and  conditions  of  bearings.  Each  metal  has  a 
separate  paragraph  stating  the  uses  for  which  it  is  specially 
adapted.     Prices  are  given. 


Oil  EXGINE.S. — The  DeliaVergne  Machine  Compjmy.  IJtSth  w 
Street,  New  York,  is  issuing  an  attractive  catalog  thoroughly 
dtnscribing  and  illiustrating  the  IIomsby-Akroyd  oil  engine,  whi«'h 
is  constructed  in  practically  any  *»ize  de.sire<l.  The  catalog  illus- 
trates and  briefly  describes  a  large  number  of  nn-ent  interesting 
applications,  including  several  which  drive  the  dynamos  for  fur- 
nishing the  light  for  government  lighthoiLses.  Tlie  engine  is 
shown  in  iwrtable  forms  driving  air  compres»x)rs,  dynamos,  etc. 


Electric  .Vppakatu.s. — The  Emerson  Electric  Mfg.  Company, 
St.  Ix>uis,  is  issuing  a  number  of  new  bulletins  briefly  describing 
.ueveral  new  designs  of  electric  machinery.  One  of  these  is  a 
small  type  of  motor  driven  air  pump  suitable  for  small  us<»rs  of 
compressed  air.  Another  ono  shows  small  l>i-pol:ir  enclosed 
motors  with  capacities  of  from  1-20  to  l-."»  h.-p.  The.se  are  also 
shown  arrange<l  with  a  worm  gear  s|>eed  reduction  devic«'.  Direct 
current  motors  are  also  shown  in  small  sizes  with  a  worm  gear 
speed  reduction  device. 
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SEf«IM>-II.V.MI        MkTAI.         >V(IKKIN(;         MAflllNKKY.—  Till-         Nili's- 

lU'iiii'iit-l'ninl  < 'omp;iii.\ .  Ill  r.ro.iilvv.iy.  N»'\v  York,  !•>  issiiiir^ 
list  No.  rj  of  si'(oii(l-li;iiiil  iiirliil  woikin,:;  m:H"liincr.v.  wliicli  in- 
ilmlcs  W  ]>',\'^i's  '.liviii.::  a  liricf  dcsiTiptioii  of  llic  ;!iM(  dillcn-nt 
iii:H-liiiu>N  wliitli  tli'-y  liiivf  oil  IimikI  ami  arc  (tlTfriii,:^  lor  .sali". 
Tlii'si'  lu.McliiiH's  an-   in  many  r.M.scs  |tra<li«ally  as  jrood  as  new. 


Ki.Ki  i'i:i( -An:  IUhk  1>:  ii.i.s. -Tlie  Iniri'rsoll-liiiiKl  r<»ini>any.  11 
r.roailway.  .New  York,  is  issiiiiii:  an  illiisiralfd  lalaio;;  (Icscrip- 
li\e  of  a  new  lyix-  ul"  ro«-k  drill  \vlii<li  li;is  rrccnily  been  pi-r- 
fi-rtt'd.  Tln-i  consists  of  .in  aii-  drill  in  its  siiuplcsi  form,  withonl 
vahcs.  \\lii(li  is  opcral'-d  tlironuli  two  liosc  conncrt  ions  from 
a  simplf  air  comprt'ssor  ilircrt  coinifctrd  to  an  rlrilric  motor. 
I':;ii')i  s«-i  is  iininnli-d  on  a  sniall  car  to  ran  npon  llic  none  tracks, 
('alijc  <-onncci  inns  arc  carritMl  to  the  motor,  and  llic  drill  is 
opcralcil  ilirccily  l>y  tlic  compressor  tln-»n;;li  the  short  ho>.c  ron- 
ncctioii.  The  t-aialo'.,'  illnst  rates  and  dcscrihes  this  aitparatiis 
very    completely. 


INCAMIKSIK.NT    .MaNII.K    LaMI'S    KUt    Pl.NTSlll    (!aS. — TIlO    Safety 

<'ar  Ileaiiim  and  IJ:.:htin^  Company.  1f><(  I'.roadway.  Now  Y<)rk, 
has  recently  issned  a  catalog  of  standard  size  which  shows  a 
lar^e  nnmhcr  of  illustrations  and  drawin|.'s,  iiiclnding  nnnd)ered 
and  named  parts  of  a  wifle  variety  of  st.xles  for  incandescent 
mantle  lamps  for  pa.s.siMi};er  car  liiihling  with  IMnfsch  ga.s.  Those 
are  shown  with  side  hrackels  for  sinulc  lijihfs  and  with  the  center 
brackets  for  any  desiraldi'  ninnher  of  li'.;hts.  arranged  either  for 
sas  exclnsively  or  in  connection  with  electric  light  lixfiircs.  It 
is  stated  that  these  mantels  will  u:i\e  from  lit  to  ]'2  weeks'  servict* 
and  that  lliey  inrrease  the  candle  power  of  the  I'intsch  gas  more 
than    three   limes. 


<;.  K.  i;i.i;(  run  At,  .^nvvnATts.- -The  <{eneral  Klectric  Conipany 
has  reei  nlly  isstied  a  nnndier  of  Imllet ins  descriptive  of  the  latest 
developnii-nt  and  newest  designs  (d'  <lin"erent  electrical  apparatus. 
One  of  these  illnstrat)^*  an<l  describes  completily  the  (I.  10.  ST 
railw.-i.v  motor,  which  endiodies  the  latest  improvements  in  rail- 
wa.v  motor  devji^fn.  .\nolher  bulletin  treats  in  a  similar  manner 
the  direct  current  Curtis  steam  turbine  generator  sets  of  ih" 
hoiizotilal  type,  'lliese  are  made  iti  sizes  from  ITi  k.w.  to  .'TOil 
k.w..  and  can  be  operated  either  coinb'nsing  or  non -ronden^iiiv. 
Other  bulletins  descrilws  motor  drixeii  air  compressors,  type  II 
sidiwa.v    transformers    anil    small    polyphase    motors. 


Stkam  llK.MINti.— 'I'he  Safely  Car  II(>;!ting  and  Mglilitii:  Com- 
pany. H'A*  r.roadwa.v.  is  is-^uing  a  standard  size  catalog  which  in- 
cludes a  number  of  larj:e  jdales  illustrating  the  heating  system 
I'or  |>as.-ien;rer  cars,  usiny:  either  steam  direct  oi-  (he  "standard 
system."  which  is  a  steam  heating  s.vstem  in  connection  with  the 
Haker  heating  s.vstem.  the  latter  bein;:  installed  in  its  usual 
manlier,  and  Ih  ■  heating  of  tie-  water  and  its  <  irctilation  obtained 
b.v  means  of  steam  jackets  placed  at  se\-eral  points  in  the  circuit; 
these  ja<'kets  are  heated  by  steam  from  ihe  locomotive.  Ftoth  of 
these  s.vsteiiis  are  ver.v  comi>leteIy  describe<l  an<l  illustrated,  and 
the  catalog  includes  illusi  rat  ions  of  a  large  number  of  supplies 
nsod    in    conniclioii    wilh    steam   c.-ir   heating. 


I!K(oi:i)S  ok  I{k<k.\t  Constuic  tIo.n,  Nns.  "»«;  a.M)  .'"»7. — The 
Italdwin  li^womoiive  >Vorks  has  recently  issued  the  two  last 
numbers  of  the  "IJecord  of  IJecent  Const rud ion."  .No.  ."ill  is 
entitled  the  "Atchison.  Topeka  aixl  S;inla  Ke  Kailway  S.vstem." 
and  conlines  it.self  exclusively  to  Ihe  illustrating  and  desiribiny; 
of  locuiuotivcs  on  this  s.vstem  in  an  histoiical  manner,  showing 
the  progress  froni  the  sm.-ill  earl.v  engines  to  the  latesl  fi'ei'j:h!. 
passenger  and  switching  locouiolives.  The  record  of  the  Scott 
special,  which  covered  li."Jt(."»  miles  in  less  than  4."»  hours  actual 
lime,  with  a  train  weighing  IT'*  tons  behinti  the  engine,  is  given 
very  coinph'lely,  iiu'liuling  reference  It)  the  illustrations  of  the 
locomotives  used  on  each  section.  No.  ."»T  is  entitled  "Common 
Standard  locomotives  of  the  Ass«KMated  Lines."  and  illustrates 
and  describes  in  detail  the  di(Ten>nt  standard  loccunolives  ami  parts 
.nlopted  la.si  ye.ir  by  the  Ilarriinaii  liines,  which  were  shown 
very  completely  in  the  .\mkki(AN  K.m;i.nkkIi.  The  loctnnolives  are 
illustrated  and  mm  h  interesting  matter  «-oncerning  tliein  is  in- 
cluded in   the  ]>aniidilct. 


NOTE5. 


S.  SF.VFn.XNCK  ^fAXrTACTrRlXr;  ro\fPANY.— In  the  a.lvertise- 
inent  of  this  <ompany.  apitearing  on  tuir  fidiit  cover,  the  name 
of  Mr.  IT.  C.  ^IcXair  ns  northwestern  agent,  was  inserted  by 
mistake  in  our  July  i;s«>uc. 


CiiUA(a)  Cai:  llKATiNii  Company. — This  ioinpany  opened  an 
easii'rn  oflice  ai  1T<'  Itroadvva.v.  New  York  ('ity,  on  .lul.y  1st. 
.Messrs.  F.  !•'.  ( "ogcin  and  It.  -V.  Keeler  Inive  been  idaced  in 
charge   of  this   oHice. 


Nkw  SiitU's. — The  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company.  Tri- 
iiiiipli  Kleclrie  Company.  Cincinnati  I'laner  Ciunpany  and  the 
liickfcuil  Drill  iV  'i'ool  Company  have  jointly  purchased  a  plot  of 
about  IIM)  acres  of  lainl  at  Oakland.  Ohio,  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati, 
where  it  is  ex|>eclcd  they  will  tree!  in-w  and  larger  shops  the  lirst 
of  next  year. 


Dayto.n  r.NKl'.MATlc  '1\m)L  Comi'ANY. — 'Hie  recent  report  to  the 
elTcci  that  the  plant  of  the  Dayion  I'neumalic  T»Md  Company,  at 
l»ayion,  Ohio,  had  been  destm.ved  by  tire  was  an  error.  We  are 
advised  that  the  lin  <'aused  but  small  damage,  which  was  quickly 
repaii'-d.  and  that  th<'  plant  re.  iiiiied  operation  with  a>full  force 
with   oiih    ihiiM'   davs'   delav. 


ClHHKKU-WllKKl.KK  CdMi'ANY. — The  Sail  Francisco  agent  of 
this  company  writes  thai  while  .affairs  are  still  in  a  very  unsettled 
st.ile  and  that  he  is  not  abscdutely  sure  whel^Jer  the  nuiulx-r  will 
be  changed  in  from  .six  months  to  a  yesjy,  lie  consi«lers  that  their 
(dli(  e  is  ItK-aled  at  ■-<><!  First  Street,  and  that  that  a»hlre.vs  will 
be    used   until   further  .innonncement. 


I'aiat  Siioi'  IHSY1.\"«;  .Vi'i'ARATl'S. — The  new  paint  shop  of  the 
New  York.  Ontario  &  Western  K.  K.  Co..  Midtllelown,  N.  Y.. 
is  to  l»e  pi"ovi<led  wilh  a  heating  and  paint  drying  aiiparatus  c<m- 
sisting  of  fan,  heater  and  ilistribuling  system,  to  Iw  furnished 
by  the  I'.  F.  Slurtevanl  Co..  of  P>osloii.  Mass.  Fxperieme  with 
this  type  of  installaliiui  in  oihersho|»s  has  shown  a  very  material 
iedu<-lioii   in  the  time  rei|uired  to  dr.v  off  cars  after  iiainting. 


.\l-l.ls-CllAl,MKKS  Co.Ml'A.NY.— The  .\llis-Chalmeis  Company  of 
•Milwaukee,  who  recently  ac<piired  e.xdusive  rights  to  build  and  si-ll 
I  lie  Chri.^'teiiseii  air  brakes,  is  busily  engaged  in  organizing  a  new 
department  for  the  extensive  manufacture  of  this  well-known 
device.  These  brakes  will  be  manufactured  in  Milwaukee  by  the 
new  department  uinler  the  maiiageiship  of  .Mr.  .1.  II.  Denton,  vvlu) 
will  be  surrounded  by  a  stalT  of  men  spe<ially  trained  in  this 
branch  of  work. 


.\ll.l-S-l'.K.MKM-l*(i.M)  ("(>..  I'osroN  OUKK.-  The  Uoston  olli cs 
of  .Mles-r.emeiil  I'ond  Company  and  Trail  &  Whitney  Company 
have  Im-cii  removed  from  I'earl  Sliivt  lo  more  siiaclons  and 
liandsoiiielv  furnislied  i^iarters  on  the  eiu'lilh  lloor  of  the  <)Iivei 
r.iiilding.  corner  of  .Milk  and  Oliver  Streets.  The  p(di«y  of.thes- 
companies  is  to  «lispense  with  showrooms,  the  variety  of  ImjIIi 
heavy  anil  light  machine  tools  and  cranes  built  by  their  .several 
works   being   too   ;rri"at    to    permit    of  exhibition. 


.Xkwtox  M.Arill.NK  Tool.  Woiiks. — The  death  of  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Xewioii.  founder  and  i»resident  of  the  Newton  Machine  Tool 
Works  of  riiiladelpliia.  vvlii<li  was  aiinouncefl  in  our  last  issue. 
made  ii  necessary  to  elect  ni'w  <»flicers  of  that  company.  Tin- 
following  men.  who  have  been  clo.-ely  asso<  iateil  with  Mr.  Newton 
for  man.v  years,  have  been  chosen:  I'residcnt.  .Mr.  llarr.v  ^^'. 
Champion:  treasurer.  .Mr.  William  M.  Crahani.  aii<l  .secretary. 
.Mr.  Ellis  .1.   Ilannum. 


r..\j:i:Frrr  .lAt  ks  i.\  .Nkw  Yokk  City. — The  DulT  .Manufactur- 
ing Company,  of  .Mlegheiiy.  Pa  .  Iii^  oneiied  an  olhce  in  Hie 
llavenieyer  I'.uililini:  .at  I'l;  Cortlandl  **lreei.  .New  York  (Ity. 
and  have  leased  a  warelantse  within  easy  reach  of  this  otlice  where 
a  complete  line  of  I'.arreti  and  DnlT  roller  Iw-aring  jacks  will  b> 
kept  in  stock.  Mr.  (Jeo.  .\.  Fdiriii  is  in  char.u:e  of  this  oflice,  and 
it  is  stated  that  patrons  of  this  (ompany  in  the  vicinit.v  of  New 
Y'ork  City  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  .send  their  orders  and 
inipiiries  direct  to  this  new  oljice,  which  is  now  in  a  position  to 
ship  prinnptly. 

KxiiiisiT  OK  riiK  UivKitsioK  Mktai,  Co.mi'ANY. — This  company 
had  a  vi-r.v  inleresting  .and  complete  exhibit  of  its  priMluct  al  the 
Atlantic  Cit.v  «'onventions,  where  were  shown  a  full  line  of  niann- 
faclnred  and  ingot  metals  in  phosphor  bronze,  (icrnian  silver  ami 
other  compositi<tns  of  copper.  These  inelals  wore  exhibited  in  all 
shapes  and  forms,  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  pro- 
diK't,  in  .sheets.  r<»ds,  wire,  tubinir,  roj>e  and  castings,  as  well 
as  passenger  car  fittinjurs  iu  wliit*;  metal.  This  t-ompany  has 
recently  made  a  coiusiderable  addition  lo  its  plant  and  is  in  a 
position  to  handle  large  orders  with  reasonable  notice. 
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AMEHICAN    ENC INKER    AND    RAILROAD    JOURNAL. 


STEAM  MOTOR  CAR. 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 


It)  the  Aufiust  issup,  pjijje  294,  we  presented  a  general  de- 
s<  ription  of  the  steam  motor  car,  which  was  recently  placed 
in  opeiation  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  We  are  fortu- 
nate in  heitii;  able  to  present  the  details  of  the  engine  room 
arijuigcnient,  driving  truck  and  frame,  boiler  and  cylinders,  in 
this  issue.  As  sb.own  on  the  floor  plan,  the  car  has  an  engine 
room,  i:>  ft.  T'j  ins.  in  length;  a  baggage  room.  7  ft.  6  ins. 
long;  a  smokin;;  lodui,  12  ft.  :'.  ins.  long,  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity for   1(1  persons,  and  a   main   lomparlmcnt,  oO   ft.   !>   ins. 


"-    X 


I>Kr\II.S    OK    CVI.INDERS    USED    ON    STEAM     .MOTOIt    CAH, 


long,  with  a  seating  capacity  for  40.  In  order  to  run  the  car 
with  the  rear  end  first,  a  small  compartment  is  placed  at  the 
left  side  of  the  rear  end,  which  is  equipped  with  an  engineer's 
brake  valve,  signal  valve,  air  valve  for  bell  ringer,  and  a  tele- 
graph attachment  similar  to  that  used  between  the  bridge 
and  the  engine  room  of  a  steamship.  By  means  of  the  tele- 
grai)h  the  motorman  or  engineer  may  be  signalled  as  to  when 
to  stop  or  start,  whether  to  go  forward  or  backward,  and  the 
speed  at  which  it  is  desired  to  move  the  car. 

The  boiler  is  supported  directly  on  the  frame  of  the  driving 
truck,  and  is  independent  of  the  car  body.  This  necessitates 
a  rather  unique  construction  for  the  truck  and  body  Imlslers. 
The  elliptical  si)rings,  which  carry  the  weight  of  the  car  body, 

rest  on  top  of  the  side  plates  of  the 
truck  frame  at  either  side  of  the 
body  bolster.  Parallel  to  the  bol 
ster  are  two  steel  castings,  one  on 
either  side,  which  are  supported  by 
the  si)rings,  and  from  the  ends  of 
which  hangers  are  suspended  which 
sup|)ort  the  cast  steel  truck  bol- 
sters. The  body  bolster  is  also  of 
cast  steel.  The  design  of  the  cen- 
ter plates  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  ordinarily  used,  the  pro- 
jection on  the  body  bolster  being 
much  longer  and  of  greater  diam- 
eter. Susemlhl  side  bearings  are 
used. 

The  driving  truck  frame  is  con- 
structed of  plates  and  rolled  shapes, 
the  arrangement  of  which  is  clearly 
shown  on  the  drawing.  The  cylin- 
ders are  bolted  to  an  extension  of 
the  frame  at  the  rear.  A  crude  oil 
tank,  with  a  capacity  of  2,000  gals., 
is  constructed  in  and  forms  the 
cross  bracing  of  the  truck  frame. 

The  brick-lined  Morrison  corru- 
gated tube  furnace,  :52  ins.  in  diam- 
eter and  5  ft.  6%  ins.  long,  is 
equipped  with  a  1-in.  slot  burner, 
of  the  Booth  type,  and  with  an 
automatic  blower  and  oil  feed  de- 
vice. The  boiler,  of  the  return  tub- 
ular type,  is  equipped  with  95-1%- 
in.  tubes,  8  ft.  long,  and  121-2  ft. 
8  ins.  long.  Boiler  feed  water  to 
the  amount  of  900  gals,  is  carried 
in    3    tanks,    suspended    under    the 
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PLAN     OF      STKAM      MOTOtt     CAR CAXAUIAX      PACIFIC      RAILWAY. 


iMtdy  of  the  car.  The  smokebox  is  equipped  with  a  super- 
heater containing  21-  I'/i-in.  tubes,  9  ft.  long,  the  arrangement 
of  which  is  clearly  shown  on  the  general  drawing.  Steam 
passes  front  the  side  of  the  steam  dome  through  the  super- 
heater in  the  smokebox  and  through  the  2%-in.  steam  pipe 
10  the  piston  valve  in  the  cylinder  casting.  The  exhaust 
stea'n  passes  through  a  4-in.  pipe  between  the  frames  and  up 
iilongside  the  boiler  to  the  smokestack  at  the  front  end  of 
the  car.  A  sj)eclal  stack  or  intake  Is  i)laced  above  and  encloses 
the  safety  valves  to  carry  away  the  steam. 

The  cylinder  castings  are  of  comparatively  simple  design, 
and  are  bolted  to  the  side  plates  of  the  truck  frame,  and  In 
addition  are  keyed  to  the  i)lates  by  taper  keys  5  Ins.  long. 
The  inside  admission  piston  valve  is  operated  by  a  simple  de- 
sign  of  Walschaert   valve   gear. 
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DrivinK,  diameter  .. 
Trailing,  diameter  .  . 
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Tlie  leading  dimensions  and  data  are  as  follow; 


Total    weight     

Woiglit     on     leading     truik 

Weight    on    drivers     

Weight    on    trailers     .  . .  . . 
Weight     on     rear    truck   :': 

Total    wheel   base    

Mistance  between  tru<k 
Wheel  base  of  driving 
I>>ngth  of  car  body  .■.. 
I^ength   over  all    ...... 
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tenters, 
truck . . 


*,«•-.  .  . 
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.«-..42. 
,■«  « .40, 
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GOO  Ib^. 
880  lbs. 
440  lbs. 
440  lbs. 
7  20  lbs. 
..  .64  ft. 
..56  ft. 
.  .  .  8  ft. 
.  .72  ft. 
.  .  80   ft. 


niameter 
Stroke     . 


CYLINDERS. 


.10  ins. 
.15   Ins. 


VALVES. 


niameter    '. .'.  .;...-;•■. 

(Jreatest   travel 

Steam    ports     

Lap,    steam    ■,  -. ,  ,  , 

Lap,    exhauist    .  ..1 ....... ...; 

Lead .'.■4..>i ».'. .  ..i-. ...  i ....  3-16    ln.s. 

Valve  gear .>.»•»* » » •  t •  •  WaUcbaert 
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Tubes,    length    /<^ .;-. .  i  ... .  .i.V , 

Superheater,   surface    . ;  .>  ^  • ...-  *  - . 

GENERAL.  ■' 

Fuel,  crude  oil  under  a  constant  air  presfiure  of  15  Hw.  per 

sq.    in. — capacity   of  tank 2.<»oit   gjils 

Water    storage    capaiity 3.<«m»  gals. 

ATTACHMENTS. 

Slot  burner.   Booth  type.    1    in. 

Hancock,  typte  A.   injector  with  No.  5  body  and   No.   ."  tubes. 

Hancock,   type  A.    injector  with    No.   5   body   and   No.    3   tube."*. 

Detroit  4 — feed   lubricator. 

Oil  tank  pressure  redticing  valvo. 

Westinghouse   schedule    A.M.T.   automatic    air-brake. 

Elight-inch   air   pump. 

Telegraph  attachment. 

Air-brake  controlling  valve  at  rear  end  of  car. 

Acetylene  lighting. 

Little  Giant  bell  ringer.?- ..,■ 

Air  chime  whistles. 


ExoixE  Defined. — The  revised   book  of  train   rtiles  defines 
"engine"  as  "a  locomot}ve  propelled  by  any  form  of  enerfy.-' 
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CONSOLIDATION    LOCOMOTIVE   WITH    ALLFREE 
HUBBELL  CYLINDERS  AND  VALVES. 


CHicAcio,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway. 


Early  in  1903  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway 
received  from  the  Brooks  Works  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  an  order  of  more  than  100  consolidalion  freight 
locomotives.  These  engines  were  illustrated  in  the  American 
ExiiNEER  and  Railroad  Journal  in  March,  1903,  page  106, 
and  special  mention  was  made  of  the  excellence  of  the  de- 
sign of  the  valve  gear  and  piston  valves.  Since  being  put 
into  operation  they  have  proved  themselves  to  be  all  that 
was  expe<-ted  and  have  given  very  satisfactory  service  during 
the  past  three  years,  being  operated  in  heavy  freight  service 
under  the  many  varied  conditions  found  on  a  large  system  like 
the  Rock  Island. 

The  motive  power  department  of 
this  road  desiring  recently  to  test 
In  a  practical  manner  the  merits 
of  the  latest  design  of  the  Allfree- 
Ilubbell  valve  gear  equipped  one  of 
the  locomotives  of  this  class.  No. 
IfiTH,  with  cylinders  and  valves  fur- 
nished by  the  Locomotive  Appli- 
ance Company  of  Chicago.  This 
engine  was  then  placed  in  service 
alongside  of  a  regular  standard  en- 
gine of  the  same  type.  No.  16S7. 
and  the  two  engines  were  run  sin- 
gle-crewed  for  60  days  In  service 
west  from  Valley  Junction,  Iowa. 
The  test  began  the  1st  of  April  and 
ended  the  1st  of  June,  1906.  The 
?rcw  which  handled  No.  1687  dur- 
ing April  ran  No.  1676  during  May, 
while  the  crew  of  the  latter  ran  the 
former,  thus  eliminating  personal 
equation  from  the  test.  A  careful 
record  was  made  of  the  tonnage, 
amount  of  coal  burned  and  cost  of 
running  repairs.  Each  engine  made 

26  trips,  and  at  the  end  of  the  test  it  was  found  that  No.  1676 
had  handled  1,479  or  5.29  per  cent,  more  tons  of  freight  and 
had  consumed  32  tons  or  11.07  per  cent,  less  coal,  and  that 
the  pounds  of  coal  consumed  per  100  ton  miles  had  been  2.458 
or  14.63  per  cent,  less,  and  the  repairs  2.38  per  cent.  less  on 
this  engine. 

This  practical  test  on  two  locomotives  which  were  identical 
in  every  respect  except  cylinders  and  valves,  would  indicate 
that  the  better  distribution  and  more  economical  use  of  steam 
in  the  AUfree-Hubbell  design  had  a  most  satisfactory  result 
on  the  tonnage  hauled  and  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  locomo- 
tive. 


The  difference  in  the  steam  distribution  Ijetween  the  two 
engines  lies  principally  in  the  fact  that  with  the  AUfree- 
Hubbell  valves  the  point  of  Ijoth  exhaust  opening  and  closure 
is  later  in  the  stroke,  and  that  (he  opening  for  the  release 
of  the  exhaust  steam  is  larger,  allowing  the  cylinders  to  very 
rapidly  free  themselves.  There  are  aKso  other  differences  in 
the  cylinder  which  undoubtedly  had  an  effect  upon  (he  economy 
obtained,  such  as  much  shorter  ports,  the  separation  of  (he 
live  steam  and  the  exhaust  pa.ssages  in  the  cylinder  casting, 
the  polished  surface  of  ports,  pistons  and  cylinder  heads  and 
the  insulation  of  the  steam  chest  cover,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  illustraiion  of  these  cylinders. 

The  earlier  designs  of  the  AUfree-Hubbell  valve  gear  em- 
ployed the  use  of  a  geared  sector  operated  from  the  cross  head, 
which  had  a  supplementary  effect  upon  the  movement  of  the 
valve  proper  by  means  of  an  eccentric  connection  at  (he  rocker 


ALLFREE-nUBBELL    CYLINDERS     READY     FOB    APPLICATION     TO       LOCOMOTI\'E. 

arm.  In  the  latest  design,  however,  this  outside  attachment 
has  been  eliminated  and  the  valve  is  connected  directly  to 
the  valve  stem,  operated  by  either  the  ordinary  Stephenson  or 
Walschaert  valve  gear  and  has  no  complications  outside  of 
the  cylinder. 

An  examination  of  the  illustrations  will  show  the  methods 
used  for  attaining  the  results  and  refinements  mentioned 
above.  It  will  l>e  seen  that  the  valve  seat  and  valve  are 
located  at  an  angle  of  15  deg.  with  the  transverse  horizontal, 
and  that  the  space  between  the  cylinder  and  the  valve  seat 
is  much  less  than  usual,  which  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
very  direct  steam  ports  has  reduced  the  amount  of  clearance, 
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Section  C.-C. 


DETAILS    OF    ALLFEEE-IIUBRELL    CYLINDER. 


with  the  same  clearance  distance  between  the  piston  and 
cylinder  head,  from  8  per  cent,  to  2.4  per  cent.  In  the  wall 
between  the  cylinder  port  and  the  exhaust  passage,  just  below 
the  inner  side  of  the  valves,  there  are  openings  5%  ins.  in 
diameter  which  are  bushed  and  fitted  with  valves.  These 
compression  controlling  valves,  as  they  are  called,  are  simple 
piston  valves  with  wide  rings,  and  are  carried  in  bushings 
pressed  into  i)lace  and  fastened  in  the  opening.  They  are 
guided  at  either  end  by  an  extension  of  the  valve  stem 
fitting  into  housings  bolted  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder, 


as  is  shown  in  the  photographic  view.  They  are  operated  by 
a  dash-pot  connection  at  the  centre  of  the  main  steam  valves. 
This  dash-pot  connection  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  these  sup- 
plementary valves  such  a  movement  as  will  make  them  open 
simultaneously  with  the  exhaust  edge  of  the  main  valve, 
but  will  retard  their  closing  until  the  main  valve  has  moved 
about  IVi  ins.  over  the  exhaust  port,  thus  giving  over  23  sq. 
ins.  exhaust  opening  after  the  exhaust  closure  of  the  main 
steam  valve,  and  closing  it  at  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  stroke 
in  short  cutoffs. 
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CONSOLIDATION    LOCOMOTIVE    WITH    ALLFREE 
HUBBELL   CYLINDERS   AND   VALVES. 

l'HI<'.\<.<».      K<M   K      l>l    \Mi      \Mi      I'M   II  M        KaIIWAY. 

KjiiIv  ill  I!»o:'.  ihf  riii«j««o.  |{(m  U  Ishitnf  &  I'jh  iUr  HjiilWM.v 
iHTiv»'«l  from  <h«'  Hronks  Works  of  IIm-  AinrrirMn  Loroinoiivo 
('ompjinv  ;iii  oidfT  of  moro  Ihan  loo  ronsoliflai  ion  frrij;lir 
|oroiiioliv»'s.     Tli»'s<>  rnmines  w«mv  il!ustnit»'<l   in   tin-   Amkrm  an 

KVf.lM-KK     A.M»     lt.VII.KOAI>     .fol   |{N.M.     ill      .Mitnll.      l'.»<»''..      \H\iiO      i  Ofi 

aii'i  >p»>«ial  nK-ntion  was  iiia<l«-  of  iln-  cxctllcinf  of  iln>  t\v- 
>\iiu  of  tlio  valv«'  ucar  ami  piston  valvi-s.  Siinc  Ix-inj;  pii< 
into  operation  IIm'.v  havr  prov«Ml  tlicms»'lv<'s  lo  l»<"  alt  dial 
was  fxp«>«-t<'«l  ami  have  sivi'ii  vny  sa(isfa<foi\  srrvitc  (lurini; 
tlio  past  thrfp  y«'«rs.  boinj;  oporal«'ii  in  ht-avy  fioinht  service 
iimJer  the  many  vai^l  eomiitions  found  on  a  lari;e  system  liUi' 
the  KoeK    Island. 

The   motive  powor  d«'partment    of 
t.his' rojMl   desirinR    recently    to   tost 
in    a    iiraetieal    manner    the    merits 
of   the   latest,   design   of   the    Allfr«'e- 
lliilibell  valve  ^ear  etjuipped  one  of 
the    l«M-omotives    of    this   class,    No. 
U!"*!.  with  cylinders  and  valves  fur- 
nished    hy     the     Lo<-omol  ive     Appli- 
afiire   Company    (d"    ChiJago.        Tltis 
eiijiine    was    then    placed    in    service 
:iIon;;~i<le  of  a   regular  standard   en 
i;ine    of    I  lie    .same    type.    .\o.    H'.sT. 
imd    the   t\v«)  enKii>(>s   wer<'   run   sin 
j»l«'-«T*'Wed    for    ♦!'►    tlays    in    service 
west     frtim     Valley    .liinclion,     Iowa, 
riie  test    lie^an   the   Isl   of  .\pril  and 
I  nderj     the     1st     of    .hllie.     \'.*UI,.       The 

rcw  which  handled  No.  KIST  titii- 
iii«  April  ran  .No.  H".?*;  duriti«  .May. 
while  the  crew  td'  the  latter  ran  the 
former,  thus  eliiiiinaiitm  personal 
f«piation  from  the  lest.  A  <arefiil 
record  was  made  of  the  tonnage, 
amount  of  coal  hurn«<l  and  cost  of 
runninji  re|iair-.   Kach  engine  made 

L'»;  trips,  and  at  the  end  of  the  test  it  was  fotiml  that  No.  If.Tti 
had  hatwllod  1.170  op  r».2ft  per  cent,  more  tons  <if  freight  ami 
had  consumed  '.',2  lotis  or  11.07  |»er  cent,  less  c»»al.  and  that 
the  pounds  of  (oal  »««isuiiie»l  per  l(»o  ton  miles  liati  heen  J.IT.S 
or  M.«::  per  cnt.  le.ss,  and  the  rcftairs  :J.:'.s  i»er  n-nt.  less  oti 
thi.s   engine. 

This  practical  test  on  two  locomotives  which  were  identical 
in  every  respect  ex<-ept  jylinth-rs  and  valves,  would  indicate 
tliat  the  better  tlistrthution  an<l  more  economi<al  use  of  steam 
in  the  Allfree-Hiibhell  design  had  a  most  satisfactory  result 
on  the  tonnage  battled  and  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  locomo- 
tive. 


The  (litTereiice  in  llie  steam  distribution  I»etweeii  the  two 
cimiiics  lies  priiiciiially  in  (he  f;;ct  that  with  the  Allfree- 
llubbell  valvfs  the  point  of  both  exhausl  opening  and  closun' 
is  later  in  the  stroke,  and  that  the  opening  for  the  release 
of  the  exhaust  steam  is  larger,  allowing  the  «ylinders  lo  very 
lapidls  free  themselves.  There  are  also  other  cliffereiKes  in 
llie  cylinder  which  undoubiediy  had  an  effect  upon  the  economy 
obtained.  su«"h  as  iniich  shorter  ports,  the  separation  of  the 
live  steam  and  the  exhatist  passa.yes  in  the  cylinder  castinj?, 
the  itolished  surface  of  ports,  pistons  and  cylinder  heads  and 
the  insulation  of  (he  steam  chest  cover,  as  will  l)e  seen  in 
the   ilMistrai  ion  id'  these  cylinders.  '  • .'        •.    .-    ' 

The    earliei-    designs    id"    the    .Mlfree  Mubbell    valve    gear    eiii 
ploxed  the  usi'  of  a  geared  s«'«t«)r  operated  from  the  «ross  head, 
which   had   a  supph'mentary   effect    iipcni   (he  movement   of  tlie 
valve  proi>er  by  means  (d"  an  ec-ceniric-  coiineciion  at  the  rockci' 


Al.l.l'KKK-lll'l(i:t:i  1.    (^l.l.^l•ll:s    iu:aiiv    loie    acci  m  a  i  io.\     to     i.cMnvnn  ivk. 

arm.  In  the  latest  design,  how«'v<>r,  this  outsicji-  atiachmciit 
has  been  (diiiiiliated  alicl  the  valve  is  coiiiiecled  directly  to 
the  valve  stem,  operated  by  either  the  ordinary  Stephenson  or 
Walschaert  valve  gear  and  has  no  ccuiiplic  al  ions  oiilside  ot 
tiic  cyliiicler. 

All  examination  of  the  illustrations  will  show  itie  m<ihod: 
used  for  attaining  (he  resuKs  and  refiiiemeiHs  mentioned 
above.  11  will  be  seen  (hat  the  valve  seat  tiinl  valve  are 
loca(ed  at  an  angle  of  !.'»  <leg.  with  the  transverse  horizontal, 
and  that  the  space  between  the  cylinder  and  the  valve  seat 
is  much  less  titan  usual,  wliich  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
very  direct  steam  ports  has  reduced  the  amount  of  clearance, 
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Willi  tlic  snnie  ch'arance  (lisUinc*-  iM-lweeii  thf  piston  and 
•  yiindcr  ht'Jid.  from  s  ptT  cent,  to  2.4  ikt  cimii.  In  the  wall 
liclwt'cii  tlif  (vliniier  ijort  and  the  exhaust  |»a.ssage,  just  below 
ilic  iiuiei-  side  of  the  valves,  there  av«  openings  5%  ins.  In 
diameter  \vhi(  h  are  hushed  and  fitted  with  valves.  These 
compression  controllinti  valves,  as  the.v  are  railed.  ai*e  sinii)1e 
piston  valv<s  with  wide  rings,  and  are  carried  in  bushinj^s 
pressed  into  place  an«l  fastened  in  the  opening.  They  are 
t;uided  at  eitln'r  end  by  an  extension  of  the  valve  stem 
titling  into   housings   bolted  on   the  outside  of  the  cylinder, 


as  is  shown  in  the  |»hotograjdiic  view.  They  are  operate*!  b\ 
a  daslipol  connection  ai  ihe  centre  of  the  main  steam  valves. 
This  dash-pot  connection  i.s  so  arrang«'d  as  t<>  give  these  sup- 
F)lenientary  valves  sucli  a  movement  as  will  make  iheui  open 
simultaneously  with  the  exhaust  e^Ige  of-  the  main  valve, 
but  will  retard  their  closing  until  tlje  main  valve  has  moved 
aboul  P,4  ins.  over  the  exhaust  port,  thus  giving  over  'S.',  sq. 
iiis.  exhaust  opening  after  the  exhaust  closure  of  the  main 
sieam  valve,  and  <losing  it  at  alMJUt  9i)  i>er  cent,  of  the  stroke 
in  short  <utons.    . 
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AI.I.FREK-HrBBKM.    CYMNDER    SHOWINfi    ONE    STEAM     CHEST    COVER   REMOVED,    EXPUSINli    THE    STEAM    VALVE    AM)    VEKY    CI.EARI.Y    SHOW- 
l\<i     IIIK    DASH    l«OT    <'OXNECTIOX    TO    THE    COMPRESSION    (■«)NTR(i|.|.|N(,    VALVES   WHICH    LIE   IS   THE   BACK   SIDES   OE   THE    I'OKTS. 


■Krone 


INUICAIOR      CARDS        IaKE.N       o.N        IME       ROCK        ISLAND 

LtMOMOTIVE     HEHIRE     AND     AKTER     BEINC     EQlM'l'Elt 

WITH      ALI.KREE-HrnilEI.I.     CYLINDERS. 


END    VIEW    OE    THE    STEAM     VALVES    AND    THE    COMI'KES 

SION    CONTROLLINli    VALVES    IN    THEIR 

RELATION    TO    EACH    OTHER. 


The  main  steam  valves  are  of  a  design  which  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  illustrations  and  have  inside  admission.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  construction  gives  a  very  light  weight  valvo 
with  liberal  bearing  area  and  practically  perfect  balance.  Th«- 
construction  is  such  that  even  at  the  shortest  cut-off,  one  por- 
tion of  the  bearing  surface  of  the  valve  always  laps  the  travel 
of  another  portion  on  the  valve  seat.  Lon^  experience  with 
this  ty|)e  of  main  steam  valve,  which  is  the  same  as  was  used 
on  the  earlier  design  of  engines,  has  shown  them  to  be  very 
efficient  from  a  maintenance  standpoint.  The  steam  chest 
cover,  which  acts  as  a  balance  plate  for  the  steam  valve,  is 
cored   out   in   such   a  manner  as  to  leave  a  dead   air   space 


between  the  exhaust  pa.^sage  and  the  lower  or  live  steam  sur- 
face. 

An  examination  of  the  cylinder  design  will  show  that  in  no 
case  is  the  live  steam  passage  and  the  exhaust  i)assage 
.separated  by  a  single  wall  of  metal,  thus  preventing  the  loss 
of  considerable  heat  in  the  live  steam  while  passing  through 
the  cored  passages. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  sides  of  the  pistons,  the  inside  of 
the  cylinder  heads  and  the  steam  ports  are  polished.  It  Is  a 
well  known  fact  that  a  polished  surface  will  absorb  much  less 
heat  than  a  rough  one,  but  it  is  a  refinement  which  has,  as 
far  as  we  know,  never  before  been  introduced  into  locomotive 
practice. 
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An  examination  of  the  indicator  cards  taken  from  locomo- 
tives equipped  witii  this  design  of  valve,  compared  with  those 
obtained  from  locomotives  having  the  regular  piston  or  bal- 
anced slide  valves,  shows  that  by  virtue  of  the  larger  actual 
exhaust  opening,  the  release  can  be  delayed  very  appreciably 
without  increasing  the  back  pressure,  thus  giving  a  longer 
t.\l)ansion  line.  The  delay  of  final  exhaust  closure,  which  i.^ 
permitted  by  the  large  reduction  of  the  clearance  space,  allows 
the  back  pressure  line  to  be  carried  to  very  near  the  end  of 
the  stroke  and  adds  considerably  to  the  area  of  the  card. 
'I'hese  points  will  be  made  clear  by  reference  to  the  two  cards 
-hown    herewith,    one    of    which    was    taken    from    engine    No. 


COMPARATIVE    COST   OF    REPAIRING   STEEL   AND 
WOODEN  CABS  ON  THE  HARRIMAN  LINES. 


KM)   SlsCTIOX    OK   AI.I.FREE-HlU»EI.r.   CVLI.VDERS  THROUGH   THE   PORT. 

167G  as  fitted  with  piston  valves  and  the  other  after  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Allfree-Hubl)ell  valves.  The  locomotives  Nos. 
167G  and  1GS7  on  which  the  tests  were  made  have  the  follow- 
ing st^neral  dimensions: 

SIMPLE  CO.NSOI^inATIOX  LOCOMOTIVE. 
C'HH  A(!().  Ko*'K    I.S1.A.N1)  &   Pacific   Kv. 


tJKXKkAI,     HATA. 


fiauge 

Service 

Kuf  1 

'1  ractive 

Weigbt 

Weight 


I  •  .^  '•  ;•  V  »  •  •'•  &  •  •}  b  «' »  < 


ellort     

in    working   Older 
on     drivers     .  .  ,  ^^ 
Weight   ou    leading   truck   * 
Wheel  base,   driving   .>,,.. 1.?^.^^ 
Wheel     base,     total     »':v<V^J,;. 
Wiieel    base,   engine   nncl    lender. 


•  '••'  Ji-:;^ 


4    ft.    8V,   in*. 

Freight 

.'.Bituminous     coa! 

36,240  lbs. 

206.000    lbs. 

182,300   lb«. 

23,700   lb>. 

17    ft 
>  4  .''i .  i- 26  ft. 


«-■•    •    «    a    tf    «h  *' 


CYLlNpKRSi 


Kind    

Itianieter  and  stroke 

WHKBI.S. 

Driving,    diameter   over   tire.s 

Iirlving  journals,  main,  diameter  ard  length.... 
iMiviiiic  journals,  others,  diameier  and  Ivngth, 
Kiigine  truck  wheels,  diameter 
Kiigine  trutk,  journals i  ."•.;. f^;. >;,>;;•'.■_, 

BOILER. 

Style     

Working    pressure .,..;, ...;»«....,  .., 

Outside   diameter   of    first    ring    ., ; .  .■.^'.  i /.  ,;'., 

Firebox,   length   and   width .  ..'...•>,,  .;. 

Tubes,    number    and    outside    diameter.  .,.iv. 

Tubes,   length , \, .  ;  ;-. 

Heating   surface,   tubes    ....;......... , . , , . . 

Heating    surface,     firebox     ..........  .... : . .  .  , 

Heating    surface,    total 

•  irate    area 


'  r  •  *  >.  .v»  ^ 


.....     Simple 
.22  X  30   iii.s. 


«   •   •   tr  .•   I 


.."..":..,;.  .63  ins. 

/.i\.,10  X  12  ins. 

...,..,9   X   12  ins. 

li-....  ..  .  .36  ins. 

iv.,;.,.6  X   12  in.s. 

WT 
.      .     _     _      _     _     ,  •  "    ■ 

.........185    lbs. 

VV 72%    i.fi. 

1.6714    X   107    ins. 

, 387-2  in.=. 

..  .,.  .Ifi  ft.  6  ins. 
;,;...  .3,087  sq.  ft. 
..;...  .177    sq.    ft. 

3,264   sq   .ft. 

50   sq.   ft. 


Pacific  Co.^st  R.aii.w.w  Cli'h.— Owing  to  the  destruction  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  general  nnsettled  condition  of  affairs 
in  that  region,  it  ha.s  been  decided  to  suspend  the  business  of 
'his  dub  for  the  ijresent. 


Since  October,  1904,  there  has  been  kept  on  the  Harriman 
Lines  a  comparative  record  by  months  of  the  costs  for  repair- 
ing all  cars  of  si  eel  construction  and  an  approximalel.v  equal 
number  of  wooden  cars.  The  wooden  rars  chcsen  are  of  mod- 
ern type,  built  about  the  same  time  as  the  steel  cars,  ami 
therefore  comparable  in  age,  capacity  and  kind.  The  figures 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  record  were  given  in  these  col- 
umns last  year  (July  21,  ISO.'i).  Below  is  llie  stale-menl  for 
17  months,  which  brings  the  record  down  lo  February  of  ibt- 
present  year.  Only  the  totals  for  all  lines  are  here  given 
instead  of  for  each  of  the  cousiituent  lines,  as  in  Ihe  former 
statement.  -  ^^   ,  : ->\;'v  :^ 


>/.  /.:  v:                    -  ;:  "cv ;.  steel  Cars 

w 

'ooden   Carii 

u  a 

Total 
repairs. 

Average 

cs 

8& 

•6 

es  ^ 
Oo 

cS  cs 

n 

a 

■<8 

October,      1 904 .  >. .  .  11 .124 

$19,139.45   $1.T2 

10,701 

$35,209.02 

$3.29 

November.    1 904 1 1 .  159 

19,459.41 

1.74 

lo,7iJl 

31.107. is 

2.91 

Deceiiiber,      19U4.  ...  11,258 

20,S28.3.{ 

1.85 

10.U70 

it3.385.»tt 

.?  I :: 

Januaiy,   1905 11,258 

22,348.76 

1.99 

10.671 

34.308.7o 

3.22 

February,    1905 11.256 

26,270.00 

2.33 

10,600 

83.578.92 

3.15 

March,    1905. 11,2.55 

25,290.88 

2.25 

10,656 

36.723.3;» 

3.4.-, 

April,    1905 ....11,254 

24,124.18 

2.14 

10,0.50 

31.o24.73 

2.91 

May.     1905.  ......  .11.554 

28.063.49 

2.43 

10,052 

37.236.75 

3.50 

June.    19U5.  ....  ....11,546 

29.183.uo 

2.n;i 

1  U.t>4  2 

X7.05tj.77 

3.54 

.July.     19u5 .....11.546 

31,909.79 

2.76 

10.t>40 

4u.2ul.93 

3.78 

August.    1905 11.544 

31,947.90 

2.77 

10.634 

44.459:61 

4:18 

September.     19o5  . . .  .  1 1,53« 

29.609.49 

2.57 

10,621 

42.123.48 

3.97 

October.     19u5 12.53U 

33,021.66 

2.«3 

10.615 

51.556.04 

4.86 

.November,    1 905 ....  1 2.539 

31.765.1« 

2.53 

10,604 

45.237.82 

4.27 

December.      1  905  ....  1 2.539 

:'..-., 898.61 

2.86 

It  1.603 

4S.lSt;.87 

4. 54 

.lanuary,     1906 12.536 

40,207.78 

3.21 

10,594 

.'>0. 355.97 

4.75 

February.     1 906 12.535 

33,226.91 
$2S,.370.32 

2.65 

$2  42 

10.583 
Itt.fiH 

43.870.22 

$39,777  84 

4.1.S 

Av'ge   per   month.  11, 7'M 

$374 

Steel  cars. 

Wuodeu  c 

a  Is. 

Box .  ..«. 

*   •    *   •-•  •"•.•■•*:•.* 

•  -  •  .•*  *-•. 

2.900 

6,232 

Ooal    and    ore. ...  ,-,-i 

•  -•  »>   •.«   •   •"■,•-•   ■ 

.i'm  ■-•-• 

3.01.'. 

152 

Flat     .,,...,.. 

•  •  *»'■-»■ 

2,287 

517 

Furuiture     v.  .'....v. 

•   •    •    »  K»i.»»^'.  k 

297 

276 

Oil     ....*...-..... 

.   •  ■•    •  t  •'«.•••  tf 

-••"•V  •>" 

871 

248 

Stock    ..  ^...,. .... 

•-;,.V ♦*'.•»■*  •"•• 

.*  *•■•  •  - 

2.305 

2,69M 

Balla.st  and  side  dut 

np. . .... . . . 

862 

45d 

Total     ........ 

12.535 

lt>.5sf^ 

These  cars  are  dassiffetl  as  follows,  ba.sed  oa  the  February 
'total: 

The  average  total  number  of  steel  cars  involved  was  11,704 
against  10,641  for  the  wooden  car«.  The  average  monthly  re- 
pair costs  were  $2.42  and  $3.74  respectively,  a  differeiK-e  of 
$1.32.  or  35  per  cent.,  in  favor  of  the  steel  cars.  The  average 
total  monthly  diffeience  was  $ll,4<t7,  or  $13G,8S4  a  year.  Re- 
ferring to  the  classification,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  wood- 
en cars  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  much  greater  number  of 
box  cars  and  the  relatively  small  number  of  coal,  ore  and  flat 
cars,  which  cost  less  to  mainlain  jhan  box  cars,  esi>e<ially  the 
flats.  And  while  this  causes  a  greater  difference  in  the  fig- 
ures for  average  cost  per  car  than  would  exist  if  the  several 
classes  were  on  an  equality  as  regards  numl)ers.  yet  consid- 
ering totals  this  advantage  is  offset,  in  part  at  least,  by  the 
greater  total  number  of  steel  cars  involved.  For  February, 
for  example,  they  were  1,952  in  excess  of  the  wooden  car.s.  yet 
the  total  cost  for  repairs  to  the  12,535  steel  cars  for  this  month 
was  $10,000  less  than  for  the  10,583  wooden  cars. 

One  interesting  thing  to  note  in  both  instances  is  the  in- 
crease in  the  average  cost  per  car  per  month  over  the  j>erio<l 
covered  by  the  statement.  For  the  fii-st  six  months,  as  given 
in  the  previous  statement,  the  re.?pe<"tive  average  figures  were 
$1.98  and  $3.19.  These  increased  in  the  subsequent  year  to 
$2.42  and  $3.74,  or  by  22  and  17  i>er  cent,  respectively — the 
effect  of  an  additional  year  of  service.  During  this  time 
1,300  steel  cars  were  bought  (April-May  and  September-Octo- 
ber, 1905).  but  no  new  wooden  cars  were  added. — The  Ifail- 
roarf   Gazette.  -v.   -.: 


Rapiu   Car   BriLoiNc. — At    the   Pullman    shops    recently    an 
order  for  1.500  cars  was  completed   for  the   Xew   York.  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis  Railway  in  twelve  days,  making  nn  averag; 
of  125  cars  per  tiay. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  REPAIR  SCHEDULE. 
By   C.   J.   Morrison. 


As  the  loconiotive  is  the  money  earner  of  the  railroad,  the 
machine  which  must  pay  every  expen^te  and  earn  a  dividend 
for  the  stockholders,  and  as  it  is  earning  only  while  running, 
it  becomes  all  important  to  keep  it  in  motion.  This  means  not 
only  reducing  operating  delays,  but  also  reducing  the  time 
spent  in  the  round  house  and  the  back  .-hop.  If  not  very  care- 
fully watched  an  engine  is  liable  to  spend  a  long  time  in  tho 
shop  rec(  iving  repairs  which  could  be  made  just  as  thoroughly 
in  a  much  shorter  time.  To  prevent  this  engines  must  go 
through  the  shoi>  on  a  regular  schediile  just  as  a  train  run^ 
on  a  regular  st  hedule  on  the  road.  It  will  not  do  to  a.ssign 
a  date  whtn  the  engine  is  €Xpe<-ted  to  get  out  of  the  shop. 
A  spe<  iflc  time  must  1)6  set  for  each  operation. 

All  back  shop  repairs  may  be  successftilly  handled  on  three 


and  straps,  steam  chest  work,  cylinder  bushings,  valve  rods,  yokes 
and  stems  machined ;  piston  rods  forged ;  cylinders  bored ;  guides, 
guide  blo<'ks  and  guide  yokes  forged. 

Sixth  Day. — Brake  rigjjinjj.  spring.s  and  rigging,  and  rods 
forged;  driving  boxes,  tumbling  shaft  and  boxes,  steam  and  dry 
pi|M's.  throttle  valve  and  rigKlng  and  brake  cylinder  machined;  new 
cylinders  up. 

Skvkxtii  Day. — Tab  work  and  lylinder  heads  machined;  frames 
and   d<Hks  jilaced   on   engine  and   bolted   up. 

KKiHTH  Day. — Hmker  boxes,  crossheads.  brake  rigging,  guid.'s 
an<l  hltK-ks,  piston  ro<Ls  and  liea<l«  machine<l ;  engine  truck  work  an<l 
binders  forged;  brake  <'ylinders  and  back  cylinder  heads  up;  wheels 
ready,  machine  work  for  link  ami  guide  and  piston  gangs  com- 
pletj'jl :   all  forge  work  done:   guides  and  crassheads  ready. 

Ninth  Day. — (Jralc  rigging  and  binders  machined;  rocker 
lK)xes.  tumbling  shaft,  reach  ro«I,  reverse  lever  and  guides 
lip:  tine  sheets  and  stay  Iwdts  in;  Hues  in;  machine  work  for  rod 
gang  complete<l. 

Tkntu  Day. — Cab  iind  hoards  (in  engine  and  check  valves  in: 
thn>tll<>    valve    nnd    lliroMic    rigging    up:    Dry    pipe    in   engine    and 


KUECTING  Slior. 

LU;HT 

KKI'AIRS. 

EitECTlNO  SHOP. 

HEAVY 

KEI'AIRS. 

■ 

ERECTING  SHOP. 
GENERAL 
REPAIRS. 

LbiIIuc  ktri|>|Mc>l.     MaUrial  d<li*«rc<l. 
\  ftlvc  bushiofs  out. 

V»lf«  bushing!)  Id. 

I'ylioJ.Tih  patched   Ji  tjurrd.  i) liDdv r 

brltll  UiSchiMd.  hraiii,-!  wrldrdur  Ilniicbtctlcd. 

buakio^H  out. 

1 
o 

3 

4 

I 

e 

8 
ii 
lu 
U 
lu 
13 
14 
16 
16 

i; 

EofiDc  io  shop,  off  urbecls. 

M»t«!ml  Jflivvred  lo  thv 
altlrrcDl  d«ptrllD«utv 

Stripped.  Boiler  to  boiler  shop. 
Valve  bushlDKs  out. 

V  alve  buftbtui(s  machiuvU. 

Msurlsl  delivered  to  different 
departments. 

t  }  ImUcrs  bii^hrj.  Kr»Ui«H  atachiued, 

C>  liotJ«r  Ltfad%  if  rouud  *ad  U>lt«d  up, 

l>'raiiw»  ub  «D^to«  iio«d  aud  bollvj  up.  filot  aiul  bfa«.'«*  tfb* 

UuiiniU'4't)oard  bracket!,  ready  and  up.  Air  pump  «|i. 

Cab  auti  boartlH  up.   HuiJer  le»led.  Cylinder* 

bluwn  oat.  Steam  pipes  letted.  KoiclDe  wheeled. 

i  y  liDdrfb  |iftl4  Led.   tnmt%  wi>td«d 
or  b(r«iichtvutrd. 

Krames  welded  or  new. 

Vale.  bu»biuK.  lu.  .^;f:ii:  !'i'i'.r.^„. 

Frames  strai|{ht«Ded. 

liuide  yoke  oiachiDed. 

I'llol  jud  bracM  up.    Valves  Mt.  Koda  and 
jackel  UD.  >  )iil  of  »bop.  I'up>  set. 

■New  I'yllDders  mud  ijuide  yuke  up.  dccka  aod  frame*  up. 
Ilued  aod  bo<t«d,  t  yliadar  beads  njachlBed. 

(iulde  yoke  forged. 

EuniM  ID  Serticc, 

\kbeels  ready. 

KuDBlog-board  and  cab  u|>. 

t  rames  and  decks  macbincd. 

.sprlDKD  on  eOKiiic. 

Euieiue  wheeled  (V  a.ui.) 
lacket  oa.  Air  pump  up. 

-■,     '  .-  •■-'  ■;■  ..-.•     ■:''     -V  ■  ■;  .■.-    ■. 

Valves  set.  Cylinders  bktaru  uul. 

Me:in.  pipe  lest. 

I'llut  aud  braces  on.  Kods  up. 

1  )ut  of  shop.  I'ops  «et  (  1 2  m.)  Break  iu. 

CjrllDder  bead&  Diacblned. 
tylioders  patched. 

Cylinders  bored. 

•NOTE: 

NO  DELAYS  cor XTED 
UNLESS  ENGINE  Rl  N3 
INTO  ANOTHER  DAV 
ON    A  ceo  ir  NT     OF 
DIFFERENT  DELAYS. 
MAKE  Tl.ME  OAINED 
ANp  TIME    LOST,  SO 
that  the  AVEKAOE 
CAN  BE  OBTAINED. 

o 

KuKio*  ID  service. 

Cylinders  bushed. 
Valve  bushings  Id. 

Cylinders  (  Dew/  up. 

ISack  cylinder  heads  b^ruund 
and  boiled  up. 

Boiler  to  erecting  shop                       '•'■^ 
Ouide  joke  machined.                          ;  .^,  -. '. 

Krames  aud  decks  oo  engine. 

LlDed  aud  bolted  up.                                "'    ' 

3U 
21 
o>> 

23 
34 

Itunning-board  brackets  up. 
Boiler  tested-  l.uide  yoke  up. 

Cab  aod  nmulng- boards  up. 

WUE.N    WOUK  IS 
AHEAD  OF  SCHEDl  LE 
MAKK  BV    LETIEK    A. 

O 

Engine  wheeled  <  »  ajm.)  .lackel  us. 

Valves  set.  Air  pump  up. 

SIGNS  TU  BE 
USED    WHEN  UOKK 
IS  HKI.D  IP. 

Pilot  and  braces  on.  Kods  up.  Cy  liuders  oIuwd  out. 
Steam  pipes  tested.  Tistoua  in. 

Engine  out  of  sbop.   i'ops  set.  (  12  u) 
Break  engine  iu. 

tf) 

26 

Engine  in  service. 

H<  .     1.  —  KUKCTINC;     H.<K»R     SCIIKIM'I.K     H)K     l.ltillT,     IIKAVV     A.M»    l,K.\KK.\I,    RKI'AIKS. 

(The  machine  work  dates  are  lo  show  when  the  erecting  shop  can  get  the  material,) 


schedules,  nanu  ly  li.ght.  heavy  and  general.  Light  repairs  to 
consist  of  special  jobs  .-uch  as  welding  a  broken  frame,  patch- 
ing cylinders,  etc.  Heavy  repairs  to  consist  of  turning  tiies, 
overhauling  machine; y,  resetting  flues,  patching  firebox,  and 
such  other  work  as  may  be  done  without  placing  the  boiler 
in  the  boiler  shop.  General  rti)airs  to  consist  of  repairs  which 
require  the  boiler  to  be  placed  in  the  boiler  shop.  In  one 
large  shop  where  this  classification  is  used,  the  number  of 
working  days  allowed  are  7,  14  and  25  respectively.  The 
heavy  repair  summary  schedule  is  as  follows: 

FiR.sT  Day.— Engine  in  shop. 

Skconu  Day. — All  material  delivered;  engine  stripped;  valve 
liiLsliing  out. 

TllIUl)  Day. — Valve  bushings  machined:  new  cylimlers  ma- 
cliiiD'd  :    flueii   out. 

FtMRTii  Day.— Frame  wolded.  or  new,  or  straightened;  valve 
riMl.s.  yokes  and  stems,  throttle  rigging,  motion  work  and  grate 
ringing  f<»rged ;  cylintlers  patched. 

FltTU   Day. — Valve  bushings   in ;   frames  and  decks,  eccentrics 


boiler  tes!e<l ;  boiler  work  ctmipleted  ;  engine  truck  work  machined: 
sii.ies  antl  wedges  liiid  otT ;  mistvlliineous  machine  work  completed; 
steam  chest   work  reatly  ;  drill  press  work  done. 

Ki.KVKNTii  Day. — Springs  up;  eccentrics  and  straps  on  axle; 
engine  tnitk  ready;  steam  chest  work  up;  lagging  on;  shoes  and 
wedges  planed;  floor  WtU'k  i)efore  wheeling  <-omplet(Hl;  driving- 
box  work  iH'fore  wheeling;  motion  work  ready;  steam  pipe  bench 
work  tlone. 

TwELKTii  Day. — Engine  wheeled ;  shoes  and  wedges  and  binders 
on  engine ;  piston  ready  ;  jacket  on ;  grate  rigging  up ;  nozzle  on ; 
steam  pi|M»  in;  steam  pipes  tested;  air  pump  up;  motion  work  up; 
cab  fittings   ready. 

Thirteenth  Day. — Cab  fittings  on  engine  completed;  pistons 
in  engine;  valves  set;  a.sh  jian  up;  front  end  and  door  on  engine; 
rods  ready ;    tanks   ready ;   brake   l>ench   work  tlone. 

FoiiRTKENTH  Day. — Ito<ls  ou  engine ;  pijie  work  completed ; 
pilot  and  b«>am  on  engine;  brake  rigging  up  complete;  engine  out 
of  shop;  pilot  braces,  coupler,  drawbar,  etc.,  up;  engine  painted: 
tank  painted. 

Fifteenth  Day. — Engine  in  service. 
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This  shop  is  operated  by  the  gang  method  and  each  fore- 
man has  a  card  showing  when  his  particular  work  is  to  be 
done.  The  erecting  floor  schedule  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  These 
schedules  are  mounted  on  heavy  cardboard  with  tin  clips  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  second  and  fourth  columns,  through 
which  clips,  strips  of  heavy  paper  with  spaces  ruled  the  same 
as  the  schedule  are  run.  The  slips  show  the  working  days 
lor  each  month.  When  an  engine  enters  the  shop  its  number 
is  placed  on  the  space  for  that  date.  Light  and  heavy  repair 
engines  are  placed  on  the  left-hand  slip,  while  general  repairs 
go  on  the  right-hand  slip.  All  that  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
when  any  job  is  to  be  done  is  to  place  the  engine  number  on 
the  movable  slip  against  the  first  day  of  the  schedule,  and  the 
date  opposite  the  job  in  question  is  the  date  when  it  should 
be  completed.  At  seven  o'clock  each  morning  a  typewritten 
notice  is  handed  to  each  foreman  showing  how  his  work  stands 
and  a  summary  is  given  to  the  general  foreman  showing  how 
all  the  work  stands.  The  general  foreman  is  also  given  a  re- 
port showing  how  many  and  what  class  of  workmen  each  gang 
is  short.  By  comparing  the  work  report  with  the  labor 
report  he  is  able  to  assign  men  from  the  floating  gang  to  gangs 
that  are  liable  to  fall  behind.  This  method  passes  engines 
through  the  back  shop  with  the  regularity  of  mail  train  ser- 
vice, and  combined  with  a  system  of  rigid  inspection  and  as- 
signment of  work  gives  the  minimum  delay  with  the  minimum 
cost  for  repairs. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  labor  charges  it  is  necessary  to  know 
where  the  money  is  spent.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  know  that 
one  engine  cost  $1,000  and  another  |700.  It  is  necessary  to 
know  that  one  gang's  work  cost  $40  on  one  and  $25  on  the 
other,  and  that  each  of  the  other  gangs  spent  so  much  on  one 
and  so  much  on  the  other.  The  superintendent  of  shops  can 
then  tell  at  once  where  to  go  to  work  to  reduce  expenses. 
Each  gang  is  assigned  a  number.  The  timekeeper  when  taking 
time  places  this  number  on  the  card  and  the  charges  are 
entered  up  by  engines  and  gangs.  The  shop  is  divided  up  as 
follows: 
(Jang.  yamc  of  (Jung. 

1  .  .  *  V*  ..iii..  .'i >,*.  ..■•»^' ^'^'***t  Machine  Shop. 

2  ....... .  ."<% -■. t-»V>''^ » .,  . ...  Wo.st    Mat'hiue    Shop. 

3     ..'.". ....  ! .  . . . .  .Ea.st   Erecting  Floor. 

4 .  West   Erecting  Floor. 

0[.  ;.,:«'3i.»  .•  ^a.  .....«•  •ji.:»%  •■'*•♦  •■•  ...AiinK    -I  TUCK. 

6 .  V  . .  i .  . .  . .  ..Vir    Brake. 

7    Valve. 

10 r.  '. ... . . . .  iTool   Ilooni. 

11  Steam   I'ipe. 

12 DriviiiR    Box. 

13  nrill    Press. 

14 Spring   and    Brake. 

lo .-..•«*■**'.*•  .^ '.... . . .  v«rate. 

16    ,..,.*.>.,>V.'.i-^i:,i;.,Vv»- Steam   Chest  Gang. 

17    "... . '. . . .  - .  k .  .vw..  iVl  .■ .  .Brasis   Boom. 

20    .>V.  iiv.  ♦•  •  •  .Stripping. 

21     .*.  . .". .  .'^. . .  . .  .(luide   and    Piston. 

22    Hod.     - .-:-: 

23 ,;.>\i  Wi.  .Kngine  Truck. 

24    .......;. Cab  FifliuKs. 

25    Yard    I^iborens. 

29  .... ., v>..;H;^^ii*, >»....  i",,,  •  •  .Prilling  Gang. 

30 ...V.^.  ..!... Boiler. 

.30-1 .Boiler  Shop— Flue. 

30-2 .. V v., *>/.;..;"i*iVi,;.;.;,. Boiler  Erecting  Floor. 

30-3 .Ash  Pan. 

30-4 Steel   Cab  Gang. 

31  .  ..»;>> w . ,  .*  .Tank  Boiler  Work. 

oO    .  .,>■,•*» «Y.-.^.  •  t Sweepers. 

40  .  .  ."J". ^ Forge. 

41    Tin    Shop. 

43    ,i  .i.v.i  .►i.... ..,..-..:•.  .Wheel    and    Axle    Shop. 

47 Elect  ric'ians. 

r^2    IxKomotive    Carpenters. 

56 I'pholstering. 

70    Paint. 

No  "Floating  Gang"  appears  as  the  members  of  that  gang 
are  always  distributed  among  the  other  gangs. 


As  soon  as  an  engine  leaves  the  shop  its  account  is  closed. 
In  about  five  or  six  days  a  card,  showing  the  cost  of  the  work 
of  each  department,  both  labor  and  material,  on  the  engine 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  of  shops.  He 
compares  it  with  the  work  report,  and  if  there  is  a  discrei>ancy 
in  any  department  the  foreman  is  called  to  account. 

A  rigid  insi)ection  of  each  engine  is  made  and  an  estimate 
prepared  of  the  cost  of  work  for  each  department.  Tlie  portion 
of  the  work  for  each  department  is  handed  to  the  foreman  of 
that  department,  as  soon  as  the  engine  is  stripped.  A  sam|»le 
report  for  the  drivins  box  gang  is  as  follows: 

WOBK   TO  BE  1K)XE  (»N    ENGl.XE    l.(Hi»>    (IIEATY 

UEPAIUSi. 

Drivinj,'  Box  Gan^' No.    15 

Plane  the  driving  boxes;  lay  oflf  shoes  and  wedges  for  lining 
and  planing;  rivet  in  liners;  all  brasses  and  lateral  are  in  gocxl 
condition;  put  tlie  boxes  on  the  journals;  pac-k  the  c-c-llars  and 
tops  of  boxes ;  see  that  the  spring  saddles  enter  l>oxes  when  en- 
gine is  being  wheeled;  put  up  the  shoes,  wedges  and  binders; 
see  that  the  whcH»l  centers  arc  put  to  tram ;  engine  will  need 
new  frame  pedestal  ties  as  per  blue  print  0/441. 

He  is  to  do  no  other  work  without  permission  of  the  in- 
spector or  the  sui)erintendent  of  shops.  This  prevents  much 
unnecessary  work  and  makes  one  man  responsible  for  the 
repairs  to  the  engine.  Such  foremen  as  are  inclined  to  build 
a  locomotive  like  a  watch  are  restrained,  while  others  who  are 
liable  to  slight  their  work  are  spruced  up.  The  system  also 
prevents  wasting  material,  as  no  material  can  be  scrapped, 
or  new  material  ordered  without  the  O.  K.  of  the  inspector. 

This  system  has  not  only  made  a  considerable  saving  in  the 
time  for  repairing  engines,  but  has  also  reduced  the  cost 
of  repairs  an  astonishing  amount.  At  the  .same  time  the  en- 
gine failures  on  the  road  have  shown  a  steady  decrease.  The 
method,  with  proper  modifications,  can  be  applied  to  any  shop. 


The  Compou.nd  Locomotive. — It  may  seem  strange,  in  view 
of  the  superior  economy  of  compound  locomotives,  that  they 
have  not  been  adopted  generally  in  place  of  single  expansion 
locomotives.     Compounds   are   apparently    increasing  in    favor 
at  the  present  time,  and  this  is  to  l>e  explained  rather  on  the 
ground  of  the  increased  capacity  which  they  render  available 
rather  than  because  of  their  superior  economy.     It  is  claimed 
by  those  who  have  used  compounds  and  discarded  them  that 
the  additional  cost  of  maintenance,  because  of  the  somewhat 
increased  complication,  more  than  offsets  the  advantage  gained 
by  saving  a  little  fuel.     While  this  may  have  been  true  some 
years  ago,  it  is  not  believed  to  apply  to  the  more  recent  types 
of  compounds,  and  it  may  even  be  claimed  at  the  present  time 
that  the  feature  of  economy  may  be  disregarded.    This  is  be- 
cause of  the  very  much  more  important  attribute  of  the  com- 
pound  in  applying  increased  capacity.    At  the  present  time 
railroad  men  are  so  anxious  to  secure  the  utmost  possible  ca- 
pacity that  they  are  willing  to  accept  some  additional  trouble 
and  expense  in  maintenance  in  order  to  secure  the  additional 
power  which  every  railroad  now  requires  in  order  to  deal  with 
trains  of  increasing  weights   and   speeds.    Reliability   of  ser- 
vice in  summer  and  winter  is  now  becoming  very  important 
in  competitive  passenger  service.       For  this  reserve  capacity 
Is  necessary.         /■  -^;' . 

When  a  railroad  official  faces  the  increasing  weight  of  trains 
and  increasing  severity  of  schedules  he  is  ready  to  grasp  at 
anything  which  will  help  him  out  of  the  difficulty.  Because 
compounds  do  increase  capacity,  young  men  who  are  now  pre- 
paring to  enter  motive  power  service  will  find  it  advantageous 
to  have  well  defined  opinions  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
compound  to  meet  future  requirements,  which  are  going  to  be 
more  difficult  than  those  of  the  past  or  present.  When  the 
question  of  locomotive  design  is  raised  on  a  railroad  where  an 
additional  car  must  be  hauled  and  the  time  must  be  somewhat 
shortened,  the  compound  locomotive  lies  ready  at  hand  to 
meet  this  need.  Those  who  are  most  competent  to  judge  be- 
lieve that  the  locomotive  of  the  future  is  sure  to  be  a  com- 
pound.— Mr.  O.  M.  Basford,  at  Purdue  University. 
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ELECTRIFICATION  OF  THE  LONG  ISLAND  RAILROAD. 


PASSEXOEK   CAK    E«n'l'ilK.Nr. 


The  design  of  the  car  equipment  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
is  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  traffic  conditions,  as  they 
were  outlined  at  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking,  call- 
ing for  trains  with  the  number  of  cars  varying  from  2  to  G 
per  train  at  different  hours  of  the  day  in  regular  operation  and 
occasional  trains  of  from  lu  to  12  cars  for  heavy  excursion 
travel.  Some  of  the  service  is  express  and  some  local,  and 
it  was  deemed  of  the  greatest  importance  to  provide  a  single 
type  of  equipment  that  would  be  uniformly  available  for  ail 
the  varying  conditions  of  train  service. 

The  schedule  originally  planned  called  for  speeds,  including 
stops,  of  about  25  miles  i)er  hour  for  local  trains  and  "JOii.. 
miles  for  express  trains  on  the  Atlantic  Division.  The  ser- 
vice on  other  divisions  would  not  exceed  these  speeds.  A 
careful  study  of  the  conditions  led  to  a  decision  to  use  the 
multiple-unit  system  for  the  trains,  which  would  be  comi)Osed 
of  varying  numbers  of  motor  and  trailer  cars  depending  on 
the  speed  required.  This  decision,  and  also  the  fact  that  the 
Atlantic  Division  is  partially  in  a  subway,  as  well  as  the  future 
need  of  interchangeability  of  equi|)ment  with  the  Interborougn 
Rapid  Transit  Coni|)any  when  the  tunnel  from  the  South  Ferry 
Station  of  that  company  underneath  the  East  River  to  the 
F'latbush  Avenue  Station  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  is  com- 
pleted, which  will  make  posible  the  running  of  through  trains 
from  the  New  York  subway  over  the  Long  Island  Railroad, 
has  much  to  do  with  the  design  of  the  cars. 

The  complete  success  of  the  all-steel  passenger  cars  in  use 
on  the  Interborough  subway,  which  wei-e  designed  by  Mr. 
George  Glbbs,  led  him  in  his  capacity  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  Electric  Conversion  to  advocate  the 
use  of  practically  identical  cars  on  this  road..  These  cars  rej)- 
resent  the  highest  development  of  safety  for  passenger  traffic, 
as  they  are  practically  fireproof  and  of  superior  strength  and 
durability.  Thus  the  design  of  i)assenger  car  finally  adopted 
is  a  practical  duplication  of  the  all-steel  cars  of  the  Interbor- 
ough Rapid  Transit  Company.  These  cars  were  very  thor- 
oughly and  completely  illustrated  in  this  journal  in  October, 
1904,  page  395,  to  which  reference  can  be  made  for  many  of 
the  details  which  will  not  be  duplicated  in  this  article. 

The  motor  and  trailer  cars  are  practically  the  same  with  the 
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exception  of  the  truck,  and  trailer  cars  can  readily  be  con- 
verted into  motor  cars,  whenever  desired,  by  tlie  substitution 
of  motor  trucks. 

The  car  bodies  have  the  following  general  dimensions: 

I-ciiglh    over    draw-bars    

I.ei  Kth    over    body    corntT    posts.. 

W'idtli    over    oaves 

Wicltli   over  sheathing 

Widtli    ()\tr    window    .«ills     

Height   from   top  of  rail   to  top   of  roof.. 

licl^ht  fioiii  uiidcT-ide  of  tenter  sills  to  top  of  roof S   ft.   !)•', 

While  the  conformation  of  the  car  body  is  jjractically  idon- 
li(al  with  the  usual  type  of  steam  railroad  coaches,  the  adop- 
tion of  steel  as  a  constructive  mateiial  is  responsible  for  somo 
(lilTtiences  in  the  general  design  of  the  steel  frame,  but  mo.*t 
of  the  standard  parts  in  the  framing  of  wooden  cars  have  their 
(ountcrparts  in  the  framing  of  steel  cars,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  general  description  of  the  car  framing. 

The  most  noticeable  difference  in  design  comparetj  with 
the  usual  passenger  coach  is  the  method  of  canying  the  load, 
which  in  the  steel  cars  is  all  transfeired  to  and  carried  by 
steel  trusses,  which  form  the  .?ides  of  the  car  below  the  bell 
rail.  These  trusses  are  made  up  of  a  bulb  section  belt  rail, 
the  angle  iron  side  sills,  the  angle,  tee  and  channel  member.-^ 
of  the  side  posts  and  the  '/s-in.  steel  plate  side  sheathing  of 
the  car,  all  of  which  are  securely  riveted  together  and  form 
the  truss  of  square  panels  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  the 
full  load  of  the  car  without  appreciable  sagging.  Two  C-in. 
I  beams,  which  are  continuous  between  the  platform  cud  sills 
form  the  center  sills  of  the  car  and  take  up  the  pulling  and 
buffing  stresses.  These  in  addition  to  the  5  by  3  by  '^-in. 
angles,  forming  the  side  sills,  just  mentioned  as  the  bottom 
members  of  the  side  truss,  which  extend  for  the  full  length 
of  the  car  body  and  as  far  as  the  gangway  for  the  steps  on 
the  i)latlorni,  form  the  only  longitudinal  parts  of  the  floor 
outside  of  the  4  by  3  by  -^s-ln.  angles  extending  from  the  plat- 
form end  sill  to  the  bolster,  making  up  for  the  discontinuance 
of  the  side  sills  at  the  step  gangway. 

The  weight  of  the  floor  and  the  load  is  transferred  to  the 
side  trusses  by  means  of  four  sets  of  diagonal  braces  which 
reach  down  from  the  side  posts  of  the  car  below  the  belt  rail 
and  are  fastened  to  the  floor  framing,  as  shown  in  the  cross 
section  of  the  car.  These  diagonal  braces  are  cone-ealed  in 
the  backs  of  the  stationary  cross  seats  so  that  their  presence 
in  the  car  is  not  evident  after  the  seats  are  installed.  The 
floor  framing  at  the  point  where  these  diagonal  braces  con- 
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uect  consists  of  a  4x3x%-in.  angle  extending  across  between 
the  center  and  side  sills,  being  fastened  to  the  T  iron  forming 
the  center  of  the  double  side  post  at  this  point  and  by  an  angle 
connection  to  the  web  of  the  center  sill.  Between  the  center 
sills  is  an  I  section  casting  and  passing  below  the  sills  at  this 
point  is  a  3  by  3  by  %-in  angle,  which  is  formed  with  a  proper 
shape  and  extends  only  as  far  as  the  lower  end  of  the  diagonal 
brace.  Shorter  diagonal  braces  located  midway  between  the 
ones  just  mentioned  and  the  bolster  do  not  have  the  angle  iron 
passing  below  the  center  sills,  but  are  connected  directly  to  thC: 


The  bolsters  are  of  the  built-up  tyi)e,  made  up  of  two  rolled 
steel  plates  passing  above  and  below  the  center  sills  and  ma- 
chined at  their  outer  ends  to  fit  perfectly  together.  They  are 
bent  down  to  pass  below  the  side  sills  and  are  fastened  sc 
curely  thereto  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  illustration  of 
the  floor  framing.  A  steel  easting  fits  between  the  center 
sills  at  the  body  bolster.  The  platform  is  stiffened  by  several 
angle  irons  between  the  different  longitudinal  parts,  whose 
location  and  size  is  shown  in  the  floor  framing. 
:     The  side  posts  of  the  car,  of  which  there  are  16  on  either 
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angle  between  the  side  and  center  sills.  Between  each  of  these 
diagonal  braces  the  floor  framing  is  further  stiffened  by  % 
by  4'.j-in.  vertical  plates  between  sills. 

The  platform  sills  are  heavy  angles  bent  to  give  the  proi)er 
shape  and  are  continuous  from  side  to  side.  The  vestibule 
end  posts  are  fastened  to  them  with  heavy  steel  castings.  The 
end  sills  of  the  car  body  are  not  made  as  a  continuous  piece 
extending  completely  across  the  car,  but  in  the  form  of  a 
double  set  of  short  angle  bars  fastened  between  the  side  and 
end  sills  bj'  angle  iron  braces. 


side,  six  being  compound  or  double,  and  ten  single,  the  forniei 
being  made  up  of  two  3  by  2  by  ^-in.  angles  spaced  six  inches 
apart.  Between  each  is  placed  a  G  in.  channel  with  its  face 
turned  outward  and  flush  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  angle 
irons.  In  the  center  of  this  channel  is  fastened  a  3  by  3  by 
14-in.  tee,  the  whole  being  securely  riveted  together  and  form- 
ing a  very  stiff  and  substantial  construction.  The  single  side 
post  is  but  10  inches  l)ack  and  really  forms  i»art  of  the  coti- 
which  are  separate  from  the  side  posts,  although  the  first  side 
post  is  but  10  inches  back  and  really  forms  i>art  of  the  con- 
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structlon  of  the  corner  posts,  is  built  up  of  an  angle  bar 
fastened  to  the  side  sill  and  to  the  end  plate  and  reinforced 
by  a  Z  bar.  The  sheathing  is  rounded  at  the  corner  and 
riveted  to  this  post  and  the  first  side  post,  forming  what 
amounts  to  practically  an  end  post  3  ins.  thick  by  10  ins. 
long.  The  pocket  for  the  sliding  door  of  the  vestibule,  as 
well  as  for  the  sliding  door  of  the  car  body,  requires  some 
special  construction  at  this  point,  which  is  shown  in  one  of 
the  illustrations. 

The  side  plates,   which  are  secured   to  the  top  of  the  side 
post.s,  are  made  up  of  4V1>  by  3  in.  angles,  which  are  not  broken 


at  the  vestibule  side  doors,  but  are  continued  in  one  piece 
from  end  to  end  of  the  car  vestibule  hoods. 

The  end  plates  of  the  car  body  framing  are  of  heavy  angles 
and  are  in  dui)licate  on  account  of  the  door  pocket  construc- 
tion. They  are  framed  directly  across  at  about  4  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  side  plates  to  which  they  are  connected  by  a 
pair  of  braces  of  heavy  angles,  forming  a  sort  of  Z  bar  con- 
nection. 

The  roof  framing  consists  of  bent  steel  angles  forming  car- 
lines  connected  by  purlines  of  light  steel  angles.  The  car- 
lines  are  fastened  to  malleable  iron  castings,  which  are  riveted 
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to  the  side  plates.  The  roof  of  the  vestibule  is  supported  by 
arched  angle  bars  which  are  riveted  to  the  end  bows  and  end 
carlines.  A  light  roof  covering  is  used  consisting  of  com- 
posite board  %  of  an  in.  thick,  except  over  the  vestibule  where 
5t  is  sheet  steel,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a  heavy  can- 
vas laid  on  with  white  lead.  '^.v    . 

The  side  sheathing  consists  of  %  in.  steel  plates/ the  lower 
edges  being  flush  with  the  bottom  of  the  side  sill.     Tlie  bulb 
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angles  which  form  the  belt  rail  and  the  window  sill  overlap 
this  sheathing.  The  post  covers  between  the  windows  are  of 
special  pressed  steel  flanged  out  at  their  lower  ends  to  fit 
over  the  belt  rail.  The  toj)  ends  of  the  post  covers  extend 
under  the  letterboard,  which  is  a  steel  plate  7  1-lC  ins.  wide, 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  car,  riveted  to  the  side  plates. 
All  joints  between  the  side  sheathing  plates  are  covered  with 
steel  battens  laid  on  with  thick  red  lead  and  secured  by  rivets. 
The  flooring  is  of  corrugated  iron  and  is  supi)orted  by  the 
longitudinal  sills  and  the  steel  plate  bridging  riveted  between 
the  sills.     These  corrugated  sheets  are  provided  with  metal 


clips  which  secure  the  "Monolith"  plastic  floor  upon  which 
after  being  finished  the  maple  floor  strips  are  laid  and 
fastened  with  brass  .screws.  This  "monolithic"  floor  is  abso- 
lutely fiieproof  and  is  laid  in  the  form  of  cement,  which  when 
set  has  a  smooth  hard  finish.  The  interior  of  the  car  is  fin- 
ished as  follows:  The  window  panels,  end  panels,  and  moulding 
inside  of  the  car  are  of  sheet  steel  painted  a  dark  green 
.stripe*!  with  gold.  The  linings  are  of  composite  board  and 
the  hardware  fittings  are  of  lacquered  bronze.  The  seat 
frames  are  of  steel  construction  carried  upon  brackets  riveted 
to  the  side  posts.  The  cushions  and  seat  backs  are  of  rattan. 
The  seating  capacity  of  each  car  is  52  persons.  The 
wainscoting  is  of  steel   backed   by  asbestos. 

Considerable  wood  is  used  as  backing  and  for  fastening  the 
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interior  fittings  to  the  steel  frame  work,  and  this  in  all  cases 
is  thoroughly  fireproofed.  It  is  fitted  and  fastened  to  the  dif 
ferent  steel  parts  by  bolts  and  rivets  in  the  manner  shown  in 
the  different  illustrations. 

The  draft  gear  comprises  a  spring  draw  bar  supported  by 
a  sector  bar  ttnder  the  car  platform.  The  radius  bar  Is  cen- 
tered upon  a  pin  set  in  the  cast  steel  auxiliary  bolster  Iwlted 
to  the  centre  sills  about  2  ft.  7  ins.  ahead  of  the  body  bolster. 
Reaching  back  from  this  point  to  the  body  bolster,  where  it  is 
fastened  in  a  similar  manner,  is  a  continuation  of  the  radius 
bar.  On  each  side  of  the  draw  bar  safety  coupling  chains  are 
l)rovidod  fitted  with  springs  and  anchor  forgings. 

The  vestibules  are  the  Gibbs  patent  type  with  floors  of  steel 
jilate.  The  side  doors  slide  into  pockets  in  the  side  of  the  car 
and  close  against  pneumatic  cushions,  so  as  to  readily  release 
the  clothing  of  passengers  if  caught  in  the  doors.  The  devlc*^ 
for  operating  these  consists  of  a   series   of  bell   cranks   anrt 
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levers,  so  arranged  that  the  movable  parts  are  either  over- 
head in  the  vestibule  or  entirely  outside  of  it.  The  gang- 
ways leading  to  the  side  steps  are  fitted  with  drop  doors  of 
3-lt)  in.  steel  plates.  The  vestibule  floor  and  drop  doors  are 
covered  with  the  Mason  patent  floor  covering.  The  vestibule' 
end  door  when  in  the  extreme  open  position  is  folded  over  the 
master  controller,  brake  valve  and  other  a|)paratus  in  the 
motorman's  compartment.  When  it  is  closed  the  entire  ve.sti- 
btile  is  available  for  the  motornian. 
All  motor  cars  arc  equipped  with  pilots  .-•usi)en(le(l  from  the 
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platform   buffers,   and    an    air   whistle    is    i)rovi«le«l    over    each 
vtstibule, 

TuitKs. 

The  motor  and  trailer  trucks,  there  being  one  of  each  under 
each  motor  car,  are  of  the  M.  C.  B.  type,  the  wheel  base  of  the 
motor  trucks  bring  G  ft.  8  ins.   for  tJti-in.   wheels,  and  of  the 
trailer    trucks    '»    ft.    C    ins.    for    :><»-in.    wheels.      The    distance 
between    truck    centers    is    34    ft.      The   motor    truck    bolsters 
and   center   plates  are   steel   castings   machined    where   neces- 
sary.    The   side   frames   are   of   rolled    iron   machined    on   all 
sides.     The  end  frames  are  steel  channels.     The  i)edestals  are 
forgings  lijjped  over  the  side  of  the  side  frames  and  machined 
where  they  have  a  bearing.     The  transom  consists  of  a  rolled 
steel   channel    resting  in   a   casting,   forming  part    of  the  side 
frame    and    provided    wit"' 
chafing  iilates  of  wrought 
iron.      The    |)edestal    ca|)S 
are   of   wrought   iron   ma- 
chined and  carefully  fitted 
to      the      pedestals.        The 
wheels  are  steel  tired  witii 
cast    steel    sjuike    centres 
The  journal   boxes  are  of 
cast    steel    and    were   fur- 
nished by  the  T.  H.  Sym- 
ington  Comiiany  of   H;ilti- 
more. 

The  trailer  trucks  differ 
from  the  motor  trucks 
largely  in  the  matter  at 
size,  having,  however,  a 
built  up  bolster  of  wood 
and  iron  plates.  Both  the 
motor   and    trailer   trucks 

were  manufactured  by  the  tk.vii.ek 

Baldwin   Lo<omotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  P.n. 

The  cars  are  equipped  with  hand  brakfs  and  with  the 
Westinghouse  quick  service  automatic  air  brake.  This  brake 
is  of  a  new  design  developed  from  the  quick  action  brake. 
Air  is  furnished  by  electrically  driven  compressors  on  each 
motor  car.  which  have  a  capacity  of  24  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per 
minute.  This  type  of  brake  has  a  number  of  advantages  over 
the  standard  apparatus,  in  that  it  has  a  quicker  serial  service 
ajjpllcation,  a  more  graduated  release  of  cylinder  pressure, 
quicker  charging  of  auxiliary  reservoirs  and  better  protection 
against  over  pressure.     The  modifications  made  in  the  quick 


action  brake  to  obtain  these  advantages,  allow  the  brake  to  be 
applied  more  rapidly  and  materially  reduce  the  distance  re- 
quired to  stop  the  train.  The  advantage  of  the  quick  charg 
ing  of  the  auxiliary  reservoir  is  particularly  valuable  in  th  ^ 
rapid  transit  service  where  frequent  stops  are  necessary.  Ail 
motor  and  trailer  cars  are  provided  with  automatic  slack 
adjusters. 

Electrical  Eqiipmext. 
The  selection  of  the  electrical  equii)mcnt  of  the  motor  car?, 
whether  oi)erate(l  singly  or  in  trains,  required  a  most  careful 

study  of  the  loads  to 
l)e  handled,  the  schedule 
conditions  and  the  limita- 
tions of  the  appara- 
tus itself.  A  careful 
investigation  showed  that 
the  greatest  flexibility 
would  result  from  a 
two  motor  car  equipment, 
using  the  most  powerful 
motors  practicable.  The 
limitation  in  the  size  oi 
the  motors  was  mainly 
that  of  the  si)ace  allowable 
in  the  truck,  and  this  re- 
stricted the  size  of  the 
motor  to  about  200  h.p. 
Two  motors  of  this  size, 
which  are  known  as  No.  113  Westinghouse  type,  are  mounted 
on  the  motor  trucks  and  drive  the  axles  through  geaiing,  the 
pinion  on  the  armature  shaft  having  2.'>  teeth  and  the  gear 
on  the  axle  56  teeth.  The  motors  are  supported  by  a  bearing 
on  the  axle  and  by  a  spring  nose  suspen.-^ion  from  the  truck 
frame. 

The  Westinghou.se  electro-pneumatic  multiple  control  sys- 
tem, which  was  adoi)ted,  uses  air  pressure  for  operating  the 
switches  which  control  the  motor  speeds  and  connections, 
which  air  pressure  is  controlled  by  valves  operated  by  electric 
magnets.  These  magnetic  valves  are  electrically  o))e)ated 
from  the  master  controller.  The  current  for  operating  tlie  air 
valves  is  obtained  from  an  indejjendent  storage  battery  of 
seven  cells  carried  on  each  motor  car.    This  storage  battery  i.s 
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automatically  charged  from  the  .same  circuit  that  oi)erates  the 
air  pump.  The  air  pressure  is  obtained  from  the  auxiliai  v 
reservoirs. 

Special  precaution  was  taken  to  place  automatic  safe  guaril« 
at  every  possible  point  in  the  electrical  equijunent.  It  is  so 
arrangfd  that  too  much  current  or  none  at  all  will  auto- 
matically bring  the  control  apparatus  to  the  off  position,  and 
a  very  slight  movement  of  the  master  controller  handle  from 
this  position  back  to  the  centre  of  the  notch  applies  the  brake 
instantly. 

The  cars  are  heated  throughout  with  electric  heaters  of  the 
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INTERIOR  OF   IXSPECTIOX    SHED   AT  DUXTOX — I.OXG   ISLAND   RAILROAD. 

panel    type    placed    undeineath    the    seats,   and    were    supplied  inal   machine  shop  was  equipped   with  new  tools  for  turnin;.; 

liy  the  Consolidated  Car  Healing  Company  for  the  motor  ears,  wheels  and  axles,  and  for  pressing  wheels  and  gears  upon  the 

antl   by   the  Cold   Car   Heating  &   Lighting  Company   for   the  axles. 

wooden  trailers.  The    inspection    sheds   occupy   the   place    held    by   a    round- 

The  following  table  gives  the  weights  of  the  principal  ele-  house  in  steam  locomotive  operation,  and  the  one  at  Rockaway 

ments  of  the  steel  motor  and  its  equipment:  Park  is  of  steel  framing  and  brick  walls.     It  has  two  tracks 

Pound?^.  running  completely  through  it,  with  doors  at  each  end.     Each 

['"''y    •  • ; .3i.3<7  track  is  provideel  with  concrete  lined  pits  through  the  entire 

KoiiiuKitioii   :iir  hrakeis   ...,....,.".;.:,■;,, ..V.!. .../.....;; ;^  length.     An  addition,  which  includes  the  machine  shop,  store- 

l'.r;ik('  i»i|(f'-;  and   fittings    .;.  ^...■.  v.  i  ......  .       R20  i      .m  •        ■.       ..     i      .  _  r  .i-      i     mi- 

itrako  s.i,.duK  parts   (in.iuding  fomijre.s.sQr)  .v.Viv/rr^l^.^  ^     2.38.{..'5  house  and  Office.  IS  Situated  at  one  corner  of  the  building. 

l»()i:r  oiK'nitiiiK  (i»yice    ,^.i .;.,^.>v.v.v.-. r.> >?-;•.'•  •      •^;''j  The  larger  inspection  shed  is  located  at  Dunton  and  is  con- 

SiipporU;   for   <'i('<trn-al    apparatus  -4  .i:.-.^. «■,<■»-...  .iV.  .  .vii*,'.*'-.' .  •       "'•^•^ 

cuitains ............/> ;^,Vi ..;.■,-.;. ,        99  structed  entirely   of  reinforced   concrete  with   roof  trusses  of 

Mo/or  trmV,wUh  "soars' aril' third  Mirs^sir^'^i^^  ^^^^1  plate  gilders,  !<ui)ported  in  the  centre  of  the  building  on 

Two  w.stiiishouse.  .No.   11 :;.  motors ,;  .,..:.y.».. ...  14,4.30  latticed   columns.     The  building  consists   of  one   central    and 

TrailPr  t ni.  k  with   third   rail    shje- ....  .  .  .  ...    9.(19 

i:i(<  tri(  al   apparatus  and  conduit    4,8.57  two  Side  sections,  the  entire  section  extending  above  the  others 

Lights,  heaters,  fle.xiblo  conduit  and  wire  mouldings __^.  and  forming  a  broad  dear  story  with  side  windows.  The  build- 

„     .                             ,,...,                                              ?^'.\?.S  J"S  is  242  ft.  S   in.s.   in  length  and  94  ft.   wide.     The   roof   is 

.Maximum   passenger  load,   estimated .I6.UOO  ,      „        .    , 

. composed  of  reinforced  concrete  covered  with  pitch,  felt  and 

^°*'''  9s,  ...s  gravel  roofing.  Six  tracks  run  completelv  through  the  build- 
in  ad.lition  to  111."  passcng  r  car  equipment  five  electric  5,^^,^  4,,^  doorways  at  either  end  being  fitted  with  rolling  steel 
rvi,re.ss  cars  have  been  provided,  which  are  equipped  with  the  ,,„^,.g  ^^j^^  ^^.^^.^^  ^^^  ^^jj  provided  with  pits  three  feet  in 
standard  type  of-motcr  and  trailer  trucks  and  the  standard  .j^^^j^  j,^,^^  ,^g  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^.^j,  ^^  Rockawav  Park  shed 
multiple  control  api)aratus.  The.se  cars  are  built  of  wood.  ^j„  accommodate  12  cars  and  the  Dunton  shed  24  cars. 
52  ft.  'y  ins.  over  all.  They  are  equipped  with  standard  M.  C.  The  contract  for  i:;4  steel  car  bodies  was  let  to  the  Ameri- 
B.  couplers,  and  haul  the  old  standard  baggage  and  express  ^.^^  ^ar  and  Foundry  Company  on  .January  20.  1905,  and  the 
cars  as  trailers.  A  rotary  snow  plow  has  also  been  provided,  (5,.^^  ^^r  body  was  received  readv  for  equipment  earlv  in  April, 
built  by  the  Peckham  Manufacturing  Company,  equipped  with  jgos.  and  by  August  the  entire  number  of  steel  cars  had  been 
one    motor    and    one    trailer   truck    of    the    standard    type,    as  delivered  at  the  shops 

well   as   all   or   the  standard   motor  car   electrical   equipment.  The  entire  work  of  design  and  construction  was  in  charge  of 

A  set  of  revolving  blades  with  fan  and  housing  is  mounted  at  ^j^.  Geo.  Cibbs,  chief  engineer  of  electric  traction  of  the  I^n„' 

each  end  of  the  car  and  is  operated  by  a  line  shaft  running  island  Railroad    •■^'     •' 

through  the  car  and  fitted  with  two  friction  clutches,  one  for  _______^_____^^ 

each  end  section:  the  centre  section  carries  two  50  h.p.  railway  t     nr         ir                r.            »»         r,>                         ™< 

T(»  Ma!<k  Vankvkk  Prints  Mokk  Tkan.si'arent.— To  a   pint 

type  motors  run  by  a  series  parallel  controller.  ^<-  k„  *           i-           ,,                 ,            «               i.             ,•           ... 

'                                           ^     \^  cf  i>Pst   gasoline,  add   as  much   parafline  as  the  gasoline  will 

Car   Shops.  i-i      ,-       ,             ,              ,    .  .         .     . 

.....              .,    ,   .       .           ..            ,           .       ,    ,        .  readily  dis.<olve  and  spread  this  solution  e^•enly  over  the  iirint 

The  facilities  provided  for  inspection  and  repair  of  electric  ,.  •,.             -.  ,        ,         .        .           .^^          .           ,    ",  . 

.  ,,       ^                       ^    ,          ...  vfUh  a  soft  brush,  wi|)e  dry  with  a  piece  of  white  cotton  rag 

motor  cars  consists  partially  of  a  section  of  the  original  car  „„  i        •   *    •      *.              ,                      „      ^   .          .                    ,    . 

.     „,,..,        ,                  .                   .  an'i   print   in   the  usual   manner.     Vandyke  prints  treated    in 

shop  at  Morris  Park,  which  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  re-  ,,.     ,            ...           .           ,,„.....   ^      ^              .     . 

'                                                         .                       .  this  way  will  require  only  about  two-thirds  the  usual  time  to 

modeled   to  better  accommodate  the   new   motive  power,  and  .   ,        ,,      n    t..    r,                 ..     ,  • 

print. —  Mr.  E,  \\ .  Boir^n  tn  Machinery. 
also  of  two  insj)ection  pits,  one  at  Rockaway  Park  and  the  other  ...  ^ 

nt  Dunton.    The  interior  of  the  latter  i>;  shown  in  the  illustra-  Stekl  Passfncer  Oak  in   a  Wreck.— One  of  the  steel   mail 

tion.  oars  on  the  Erie  Railroad  was  recently  derailed  near  Burbank, 

At  Morris  Park  a  new  shop  was  built  paralleling  the  old  Ohio,  and  plunged  down  a  12-foot  embankment,  turning  over 

c.Tf  shop  with  a  transfer  table  situated  between  them.     There  three  times.    The  car  was  only  slightly  damaged  and  the  two 

nre  13  pit  tracks,  each  of  which  will  accommodate  two  motor  mail     clerks     escaped     with     slight     brui.ses.       Baggage     and 

cars  with  plenty  of  space  between  them.     Two  tracks  in  this  express    cars    immediately    behind    the    steel    car    were    badly 

shop  are  provided  with  traveling  cranes  for  handling  motors  wrecked.     The  favorable  showing  made  by  the  steel  car  should 

and  axles,  and  to  facilitate  general  truck  repairs.     The  orig-  encourage  the  use  of  steel  in  passenger  car  construction. 
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!«-v»Ts.  so  ;vir;inii»>d    that    ilu*   inuvalile   pails   are   titlier    ovhi- 
l)»ai!    In   ilif    v<stilnil^  or  rniiifly    outside    of    ii.     Tlie    ijani; 
wavs  It^atliiii?  r«>  the  si«l«?  st«?i>s  are  fitted    wiih   iliop  dooi-s  of 
:;-l«I  in,.  sfe«»J   pJat^i^V    The  ve>i  Hour  ami   dtop   doors   aif 

<  overeil  witlj  the  Mason  j)alent  floor  <-ovetitii,'.  Tlie  Mst ihul'' 
♦-ml  iloor  when  in  tlje  «'Xtienie  open  posiiloii  is  folded  over  the 
master  eontfolh-r,  hrak»'  valve  and  oilier  apparatus  in  the 
inntorinan's  c-f>iiit>artiuent.  Wlteii  ii  is  dosed  ihi'  tiiiiic  \e-ti- 
iMile  is  jjvaihihU?  for  the  iiioUiriuan.;  ..■■:. 

Air  niiitor  car^  are  etpiipiird   witli  pilots  suspended   from  the 
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plailorui    iMiflers.   aJMl  au    air    WUiHlli;    is.   pro\  id.  d    over    eai  h 
\  1    !  iliiilf.  ■     " 

Ti:!  t  us. 
Tlie  inotir)r:,iiml  irallin'  trneks.  th«'re  Vjeiii.c:  on«*  ot  eaeh  mid.i 
laeh  inoipr  ear.  a(e  ot  llie  M.  ('.  II.  type,  llie  wheel  base  of  llir 
riDior    trurUs    Im  itjj?   ti    ft.   S    iliK.    for   '.'.*'•  \u.    \vhe«ds.    aild    of    tile 
iiaiier    irtieks    '•    ft..  ♦!    ilVKi.    for   -l'»Hi.    wheels.      The    distance 
Itetwct-n    n  u«  k    eentei*    V' ''H  W>v     ' '"'    ""•'"'■    Hiiiii    holsters 
iiid    <t  liter    idales  are   st«vl    cuslili.a;-.    luarhiiied    where    nere.s- 
sar.v.      'Hie   side    frames   are   of   roHed    iron    inaehined    on    all 
sides.     Thf  <»iul.  frames  are  steel  ehaniiels.     The  pt-desials  are 
foffiinii.s  ItpP***'  (wt'T  the  side  of  flie  side  frames  and  niaehiiied 
wli.M    thvy  have  i- h»"aiing..,  ThfV  fi"a«soin  eoiisisis  of  a  r«dleii 
steel   thannel    restih.u  fn   a   easfini;.  fortiiinu:  jiari    (d"  tlie  side 
frarue    aiid    provided    wii' 
«  haliiiu   plates  of   wixm.uhl 
ir<':i.       The     pedentM     raps 
itvp  rrf.   \v;r«Mi«hl    iron    nia- 
<hitie.i  :»jvd  carJduU.v  Ulted 
to      lh»'      pedestals.         The 
u  hi'e|j4  ijifjf'wteef  lli-i;d  «;;i.tii 
eaVtt    st.<^t»l    spoke    <-eutres 

The  joijrnat  ^»"xt'=*  "•''  *'' 
east  steM  and  .were  fur- 
nished hy  th«'  T./Hvi  Syin^ 
hiv:r«»ii  (lomiiiii^y  of  U;iHi- 

Utoii'.  ^  ■;  .V.  ';0>,;   ■  ;' ' 

The  i,.,.i.i  frtK'fcH  UilTvr 
Irum  the  luolrir  tlMU'kS 
tarireiy  ;Jir  tbe  matter  ;Of 
.-i/.-  having;  howeve^n  a 
Itnili  up  Ixdsler  of  wood 
and  ijon  plates.  IJoth  the 
nudoi-    and    trailer    frucks 

wtM-**  maiiufaetini>d    hv   the  iiiMin: 

haldwin    LfMoniirtive   Work-.    I'liiladt  Iphia.   I'm. 

The  ears  are  e(piij>petl  wiih  hand  hrak<s  and  with  the 
West inshotise  quirk  .servici'  auloinafie  air  hraUe.  This  hraUe 
1  of -a  /f.ie«'.deslKn  developed  from  the  ipijeU  aiiion  hrake. 
.Ajr  is  lurtii>ih»d  t»y  eleetrieally  driven  <  onipiess(us  on  ea<Ii 
ninior  eiir.  whieh  have  a  eapaeily  of  L'l  eu.  ft.  of  free  air  per 
iiiumle.  This  l>pe  of  hrake  has  a  nuudier  of  ail vania.ues  over 
the  AtjimJUnrapparatus,  In  that  it  has  a  quit  ker  serial  service 
apprivafroh.  a  more  liri'.diiated  reh-asr  of  <ylin«ler  pressure, 
tpiieker  eharuiui;  of  auxiliary  re-erv(urs  and  hetier  protection 
ai-'ainst   over  iiressure.     The  niodifieations   made   in   the  quick 


action  hiake  to  ol.taiii  lhes<'  advantages,  allow  th*'  l)iaR»*  tb'i't^:.. 

aiiplied    more   rapidly    and    maleriall.v    reduce   the  distance  f»v- 

quii.d    to  stop   the   iiaiii.     The  advaiitaiie  of   the  quick   char:; 

iiiu:  of  the  auxiliary    re.servoir   is   particularly    valuahle   in   th»; 

rapid   transit    serviie   where   frerpieiii    slojis  are   necessary.    Ail    ■ 

motor    anil    nailer    tars    are    |)rovided    with    auiomali<-    slack 

aiijuslers. 

1^1  I  :<  riiKM    Kf.'i  ii'\H\i.  .:,.  \  ••;■.■.•.:.••:.■•;'■■'■;.   ■•• 

The  selection  of  the  electrical  e«piipm»  nl    of  the  hvotrir  rnr.'.,.^,- 

wheilur  ojieraled  siiif;ly  or   in  trains,  n'quired   a   most   eareful; 

study     cd      th*>     loadt*^. -In  '■• 
\tr    JKindJed*  Jtii*^    Seheiiul- 
ciinditituis  and   the  lin»jt;i- 
ii<ins       of       the       appar;. 
Ills       its«df.         .\       eari'l'ul 
itiV«.'slitialinn   shoAved   th;ii 
ih*^       «J*afest.      JhAxihili.rvt 
w  mild        result      II  iilYI  '  /it,:. 
I  WII  motor  ear  ei|uip!ui'iit: 
Msiim    the    most    powiMfiil 
iiiiiii.r.-v       praci  icahle.       Tfii>-.. 

!  i , ;  li  I  a  I  ii  111     in     the    SJZ^'  .V^' 
the     iiiutufs     was     inaiiil.v 
that  of  the  space  allowahle 
in   the  triuk.  and    ihis   le 
strieled     the     si/i'     of    liu- 
motor    to    about    2i;i|    h.p. 
Two   >notors    (if   thi>*.^i!5*h 
which  are  known  as  No.   li:i   \\  t  siiii.uhoiisc  lype.  are  moutited 
on  the  mot«)r  trucks  and  drive  the  a.\h's  thrmi^h  s;eaiiii?i.  the 
pinion   on   the  armature   shaft    having;   *_'.">   teeth   and    th«*  .S«*at 
on    the  a.\le  .'»«  t<  eili.      '{'lie   rnomrs.are  siippoiied    hy  avlif'sirli'*^  . 
on    the  axle  and    h\    a    siniiiu    iios4-!  suHpen>iou    fium   lhe   iimt; 
frame. 

The  West  i  n. till  oil  se  electro  pmimiai  ic  miillitde  <«>uiiol  syfr: 
lem.  which  was  adopted,  uses  air  pressure  for  operaiiiiK  the 
swiuhes  which  eonirol  the  iiiotiU'  s|M'eds  iind  connection:-, 
which  air  luessure  is  controlled  hy  valves  operateil  hy  electric 
matitiets.  Thes»'  mamieiic  valv<  s  ar«'  electrically  operatid 
Irtitii  the  masier  colli  1  idler.  The  (uiieiii  fur  operaiiii.i;  the  air 
valvt*s  is  ohtaiued  from  an  iiuh  peiidi  iii  si(ua.i;e  hallery  t)t 
.-e\en  (  ell-  e;iirri*::.d  en  each  iiioior  ear.  ;  Th'-^  siorau;e  h.iiiof):.it< . 


'Mil     I    \\; 


lit!   IK        |ii\i.      l>.J.\\l>     sIMi      i    \IJ.  ,  ...'■*. 

automatically  charijed  from  tlie  sniviccifenif  that  operates  llie 
air  pump.  The  air  pressnri^  is  ohtaitied  from  the  an.xiliat  > 
reserviurs. 

Special  precaution  was  taken  to  pl.ace  aiitomalic  safe  i<uard'?„. 
at  every  possible  point  in  the  electrical  Mpiipment.  It  is  >-rt.i 
arran^i  d  that  too  much  <  iirreiii  or  none  at  all  will  atito- 
matically  hrinsi  the  control  apparatus  to  the  off  positi4<n.  and 
a  very  sliyht  movemeut  of  the  master  controller  handle  from 
this  position  ba«k  to  the  centre  of  the  notch  applies  the  brake 
instantly. 

The  cars  are  heated   throufilioul   with  ele(  trie  heaters  of  th'' 


Si  ri>Mi!i  u.    r.MMj. 


AMKIMCW     KNCINKKU    AOvl).    K'AJ  l.i:<  >  \  1 1    Joll.'X  \l.. 


i-> 


lXTE«tlOIl   »»■'    I  Vsl'K<  THIN    vHn»    AT  lIKXTOXr^liLpAfi;  1SL.VNU  .RAir  Rr.  V  li 


li.iiifl  ly|M'  iil;Mr(f  iindciiH'atJi  Hn  stais.  aini  wen-  -iii)i)litMi 
l)\  tlu'  CoiisolidaUtl  Car  Uraiiii^;  ('oinpaiiy  for  the  inoior  4-ars. 
Mild    liy    ihe  (Johl  Car    Hi-aiiii;;  &    l.ljiliiins  Comiiany   for   t-ju* 

wexMloM  trailers/  /v.'?.;  -'^^^ '-.  V;^ 

'I'll*'  tnlluwhiii  iiiUle  glvos^he  weijjliis  ol"  the  priiMMwl  <'t<' 
jiiviitK  4jf  Uii>  Kte<ut  itiuiuivand  its  >>quiiuu^^^^ 


(»i;t\V'^l*ii>s  •^}\\■':\•'f.^,:.;'i■^^^^.■v,..:',^'^\^^.'it\^i'■\'^'S:^^ 
l''iiiluihit  jiifl  ;iir  lir;fk<'.-f .  -;■.".'*•'.',:',. v/;.  .y.-j.;  i  i-/,  J^'.yi 
lii;tUf  |'i|"-  Viiiil  tiuiiu«s..  .v:,  ;  i'.'.-..'.':'.  -."-.-;'.;;}.'..  i.i  v.',.'. 
Hralu-  ^iliMlril.  jmits  4  iitiluOh'iar  '•<'iMiw^V%»w>r>?.  i  .;^. .':., 
I  •<>!  r    o|><'riHiii.i;    iU'V"u-i'  .  .  . ;,  ...  .  .^  .  .  i;,-. ..".;■....■■;..•,  .'i 

Hll11^«•^:^^  _^f»ir-  «'lt.'itrif  jl    i»|>ii;«i-!»tus.  ';.',c,.  ■...;-.  .  .;j-;.-,.<  . 
(  "hi  I  I  I'Us-*."",  i  ,"■)•,■».,'.  ■....•  •  ..  1  ..•••••••..'•••.-'•' •i'.'-^"':"'. -5  • 

s.  .ii-     ■•..■.. ; . .:.  .-.".I'^.V.'. . .  .  . .  .•.'.'.  .•: . .  ;..;...i;i'V,  ••••?  ■  • 

MtiittC   Mill  k.    wiiti   «<';iT^.  :n  <l    niir<l    r»iH   'r'ltm',';,.-!- ..".  ^V ._ 
Twit,  \V<'-"tiiivliiiii-.i'    .\'<i.'    11;!   nuiiors.  .  , ;  .  ;  .1  \.'-\.'-i.i  .\  v  .  ' 
Tr;iH*h"'  J  rii<k    wnh   lliin]   r;iU.-ii  >«•■<.'.  .......  ,' •.■...  v;-. 

i:i.'(-M  iiitl    i<|ijjaiiiiu^    ;in»l    <(in(Iuir ',...  .i,.  v.,..';  ■.!.;.".  '■■  ■ 

l^iftji*.-*.   ht-.i'li'Fs,   Wi'-tiblp.  iroiiduit   atH.1  '»ir»i'-."to»'H<Hiiisj.. 


,1  ,:.,  . 


■..;;-.vr;:iv2(».-.: 

V*v".  1^  •  ::i<i 

,  :?.•.!■;■.  -tijw.  u 

.  .:■::.-  ./(t:i:4-' 
;. ;.  .it  1.1 2M 
':  ,  ,  ..1l.4::'» 
.  :• .  V-' :>vT  h« 
.:.;  >i;s:i7.' 


..  i  ■ '■  ;-'.iinitirti -C^^^  i»>;:iyiK 

;r^  In  rui<l i i ii>«  tn  Ylu>.  iiaV'.^i'nj*  r  ;;far,.  tnjn ipinem  fi v«»  i«Uh-1  rir 
f  ^luf  .>s  rars  liave  i»t«ii  |»rmidoil.  \vlii«']:  nr<>  <'(|uiiiiM'«l  wUh  tlu' 
Jiandanl  lypo- of- motor  and  trailer  trucks  and  tli.(>  standard 
Huiliiide  control  afiparattvs.  These*-  f-ars  arf  bHilt  of  wood. 
Wl  f4.  a  ins,  ovt^r  all.  They  aie  fqiilitpul  with  .^itanrlarcl  .M.  C. 
n.  eoniders,  and  haitl  the  old  staiidaid  liaji;;aKe  and  expre-;- 
i\\\~  as  trailers.  A  rotary  snow  plow  lias  also  lieen  provided 
Imiit  by  the  I'eckhani  .Maniifac  tnrinH  Company,  (Hpiiptw*!  with 
(ine  iHofbr  itnd  one  tiailer  trmk'  of  th*  standard  tyj)e.  %% 
well  as  alV  01'  ilu^  standard  motor  ear  electrical  ecpiipnioni. 
.V  set  of  revcilviiifi  l)lad«\s  with  fan  and  hcmsinti  is  numnted  ;tt 
<  a«-h  end  of  the  car  and  is  operated  Ity  a  line  .^^haft  itiiiniim 
throut-h  th<»  .car  and  (iiied  with  two  friction  c'lntch«»s,  one  for. 
1:11  h  <n(]  sectidii:  the  centre  sect i On  canies  two  "id  h.p.  yailwa.v 
,  type  jnotors  rnn  by -a  scries  iiarnllcl  c(tiiiroHier. 

'    '       C.\U    Sljol's. 
The  lacMitios  |irovidcd  fi)r  inspection  and  repair- of  fleet  ric 
iiiofor_  cars  consists  partially  of  j». seel  ion  of  tfie  orisinal  car 
shop  at    Morris  Park,  which  has   to  a  c-ertain   cxtetit    been  rc»- 
iiinih-hd    to    belter   ace  ommoilate    tiie    new    motive   power,   and 
.ilso  of  i\vc»  inspection  jtits.  oiie  at  Rockaway  I'arU  and  the  other 
at   I>nnton.    The  interior  of  the  latter  is  shown  in  t ho.  illustra- 
tion.     ....:...*•   ,•-  ■••  i'- ■;-■■:■■  ■■■"i /■  V  ::\S  \  i'^  '.  ''■{ki'---'  '■■-],'■■'  -'^  -T'tU' 
.     At   \forriR  I^ari<  a  now  <5hop  w'ap'  IiiiHt   ivarnlioHn?*  ihp  ofrj 
rnrsliop  with  n  transfer  table  situated  between  them.     There 
arfi.i:'.  i>ii   tiack.-i,  each  of  which  will  ac-commocjate  two  motor 
■cars  with  pleht.v  of  ,space  hcMween  tlicui.    T\vo  tracks  fn  this 
siirtp  are  pruvitled  with  travelinu;  cranes  for  hamllini;  motor- 
aiid  axles,  anil   to  lacilitate  {^en.-ral  truck   repairs.     The  oiij;- 


itial  niacliin^-  sh'>|i  was  c-<iiii|>p»'d  with  ii'W  im.ls  iiti  lutimi.! 
wheels  and  axk-s,  and  for  inessii.u  win  els  and  irear:^  upon  the 

:  -ttXles.  ;:■  y-  ,  ■V;;."-;vy  -■,[■':-  :;.: 

Tfie  ins|>eci ion  sliecJs : ot-c'upy  tlie  place  heW .  by  .  a-  t«jhi»«I- 
hoiis'e  in  steam  ]o»e»motiv«'  operation,  and  the  c^ne  at  liO«-1<away 
Paik  is  of  stee'l  franiiii'fi  ami  brick  walls.  It  has  two  iracJvs 
jtinninji.  conipletcly  throtmh  it.  with  «looi>!  at  each  eiiei.  i'iw-ti 
irack  Is  jirpvided  !*iHi  <'on«Tep»!P  ,'**>*<* ,  l''^"  tln*ou^  iJie  eh« i r«' 
le>u.a;th.  An  a<lditi<iii.  which  in<lM-de,<  Jh«'  machine  shop,  stoti 
hcjuse  and  citljc-e.  is  situatc-d -af  «»ne  corner  of  the  building;. 

%  .  TlVe  larKet  inspect iciri  shecl  is  IcK-attMi  at  iMinton  and  is  ron- 

=>^stri«-tWl.ehiJrelv'of  iMdHforcvcl  t'oncrj^fc'  with  root  missc-s  ol 
steel  j)late4;irclers,  supporti-il  in  lire cch ire  of  the  biiildinu  on 
latticed  cohimns.  'Ihc  Itiiildint!  con.sistt:  of  one  ci-niral  aiid 
i  wo  siile  >!ect  icxns.  tlu'  cMitire  sc  ciiciii  e'xtv.iiclini;  above  liie  oitnis 
and  fcirtnlnp  a  lrt*oji«l  c-l«dr;^*tic»ry.  w^^  windows    The  build 

injLi  jj*  i42  ft.  N  iii.s,  ItiUmjilh  nW^  wiele.     The  roof  is 

c  cmfpeised  cH"  reijifore-'d  concrcHe  covc^ivd  with  pitch,  felt  atoi 
gravel  roolin.u,.  i^ix  lra«-ks  inn  e«iin|;d«-rely  ihron^b  the-  bcjibJ 
ini^  ihe  d(>pi-\vays.a^^  Ailed  witti  rolMns  ste«4 

docws.     The  irac-4<8  ar«»  "all    provided    with    pits   three  f«!tt-.'iii. 
dc'Iith   below   the  base  of  the  rail.     The  Ucwkaway   VwyV  sh»d 
will  acCo'niniodati'll  cai-s  and  the  Uiinton  sIm-cI  I'-t  cars. 

"tlieodirtlrac't  iW  i:}4  KtiP^^  IwiiUes  vvas  iel  16  tlje  AlAeri' 

e-aii  Car,  Jiiiel  Konnclry  Company  on  iJantiary',2*l/'lV'*5v.a*i<r  itiie 
fiist  car  body  was  received  reacly  feir  e'cpjiiMnent  esirly  in  .'Vpiil, 
]'.io.'».  and  l)y  Ani;nst   the«  entire  nmnl>e.r  <i1'  >t««d  car-   had  beiu 

'delivered  at  the  shops. 

TlieoiM  ire  work  of  deKisn  ahd  c-owstitiction  was  in  c-haiipe  of 
Mr.  (See).  (:ilbs.  chief  eniclnc^'***' Of  ele<-iric  tnu-tjion  of  th«^  TwOili^ 
i.slanel   HailiciacL  • 


T'J  ^tAti*:  Vxxi»YKt:  P«rxTs  M«t«K .:T«A.v«J?.\1»rsi.— "fb  ~a  "  pin; 
inf  hc^s't  gasoHne,  adcl  as  niuc-h  pamffiiit^'^^isis  tti<f  Rasoline  will 
remlily  dis-olve  and  sprc-acl  this,  solution  <'v»  nly  ovi-r  lite  print 
with  a  soft  brush,  wipe  clry  with  a  piece  of  white  »-otion  rari 
aiicl  print  in  the  usual  mahiier.  \";inc|>ke  jirints  treated  in 
this  iway -^'illrcMirtire  ci«ly  ahcnif  tw'o-ihircis  the  usual  time  tci 
pi  im.V-:  ji/»';  A';  Vr.  ihtn'vn^in  Mm'hitU'rii. 


J?^rKfi.^Assi:\<:K«  <>B  1^  A   Wl<KrK.— On<»  ot  the?  st«»l  tliaii 

ears  on  the  Krie  Jlailroaci  was  r^M-etilly  ck'railetl  h«>:ir  Fhirhank. 
Ohio,  and  plmmcd  down  a  iL'-fooi  »^llbanknlent.  ttiitiinu  over 
three  times.  The  car  was  only  slij;hlly  damaged  and  the  two 
mail  clerks  escapwl  with:  si i^it  bruises.  Bai^fiaKe  and 
express  cars  iiiunc'cHutel.v  behintl  the^  i4tt*i?l  p^  "were  Iwclly 
wrcM-kc^d.  The  favorable  showinfi  made  hy  the  steel  car  shoitid 
.enc^ourage  tlje.+ise  of  .sI^h-I   in  pas.se«g4'r  c:ir  c-ouHructien. 
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IIKAVIKST    0 (] 0    TYPE    SWITCIIIXO    I.OfOMOTIVK — IMTTSni'llf:  II    A    I.AKK    VMU:    HAII.UDAI*. 


HEAVY  SIX- WHEEL  SWIFCHING  LOCOMOTIVE. 


PiTTsnrRcii  &  Lakk  Ekik  Raii.roao. 


The  Plttsl)urKh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  recently  had  a  niim- 
ber  of  very  heavy  six-wheel  swit^-hing  locomotives  built  at  the 
PlttsbufKh  works  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
These  engines  were  designed  to  push  hfavy  trains  up  thi- 
"hump"  in  the  gravity  yards.  As  the  total  weight  is  equal 
to  the  weight  on  drivers  of  the  most  powerful  consolidation 
locomotive  in  use  on  this  road,  and  as  the  tractive  effort 
of  44,100  lbs.  is  also  ecpial  to  that  of  the  consolidation  loco- 
motive, it  is  possible  for  them  to  handle  any  train  which  is 
hauled    into   the   yards. 

The  total  weight  is  17t;.r><io  lbs.  and  the  aveiage  load  per 
wlieel  is  29,41ti  lbs.  This,  we  b«lieve,  is  the  heaviest  locomo- 
tive of  this  type  ever  built  in  this  country,  or  in  the  world, 
and  the  load  per  wheel  is  gt eater  than  ihat  of  any  other 
locomotive  in  our  reeoids.  The  heaviest  engine  of  this  typo, 
previously  built,  was  the  Cla.ss  B(;  constru<i<'d  hy  the  Penn- 
sylvania   Railroad    in    tlieir   Altocna    shops    in    UMi4,   and    de- 


Turner,  superintendent  of  motive  power,  advises  that  these 
engines  are  used  in  three  different  yards,  and  that  their 
performance  has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  They  have  been  in 
service  over  two  months. 

.lust  what  effect  the  excessive  weight  will  have  on  the  rate 
of  wear  of  the  rail  is  a  question.  Even  though  the  rate  of 
wear  should  rapidly  increase  it  will  probably  prove  a  small 
item  as  compared  to  the  fact  that  these  engines  will  do  the 
work  of  two  six-wheel  switchers  of  ordinary  size,  thus  greatly 
facilitating  the  work  in  the  classification  yards  and  simplify- 
ing the  problem  of  taking  care  of  the  constantly  growing 
traffic. 

To  keep  the  bearing  pressure  within  reasonable  limits,  the 
joiirnals  are  unusually  large,  lOi^  by  13  ins.  The  ratio  of  the 
heating  surface  to  the  cylinder  volume  is  somewhat  higher 
than  the  average.  Following  are  the  leading  dimensions  an.l 
data: 

Sl.\    WHEEL.    SWITCmxr,    LOCO.MOTIVE. 
PiTTSBiRu  «i    Lakk    EniK   R.    R. 


OauRo 

Service 


CENKRAI.    IIATA. 


.4    ft.     8V.     In^. 
....     Switchin,? 


SI.\-\VIIKEI.   SWITrillXr.    LOCO.MOTIVK — IMTTSUrBiin    &    I.AKK   KRIK   RAJI.ROAI). 


scribed  on  page  r.S4  of  the  Amkiucax  En«:inkkb  for  that  year. 
These  weighed  170.000  lbs.,  with  an  average  weight  of  2S,'.';'i:'. 
lbs.  per  wheel.  These  two  engines  are  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves among  six-wheel  switchers,  exceeding  all  others  by 
from  ir>,000  to  20,C»00  lbs.  in  weight. 

The  reason  for  placing  this  excessive  weight  on  three  pairs 
of  wheels  rather  than  distributing  it  over  more  drivers  in  an 
0-S-O  or  0-10-0  type  was  to  keep  the  rigid  wheel  base  as  short 
as  possible,  the  wheel  ba.se  being  12  ft.  The  P.  &  L.  E.  offi- 
cials believe  that  a  switcher  with  this  wheel-base  will  work 
better  over  frogs  and  switches,  and  with  greater  safety  from 
derailment   than    one    with    a   larger   wheel    base.      Mr.    L.    H. 


Fuel    Lit  miinnii'^    co.ii 

1  niftive  powor    44.1  (i'>    1'> 

WeiKht    in    working   order 170,500  lbs. 

\V»'iKht  on  drivers    ; 170..')00   Ib^ 

WeiRht  of  engine   and    tender   in    working   order ;{0.5,5(>O   lbs. 

Whcoi    biise,    driving     12    ft. 

Wheel   base,   total    12    ft. 

Wheel     base,    engine    and    tender 4(!     ft.     2 'A     Ins. 

KAT108. 

Weight    on     drivers    ~    traetive    effort 4 

Total     weight     ^    traetivo    effort i^.., 4 

Tractive  effort  x  diam.   driveis   -h  heating   surface. . ..;,■.",■, ; 722 

Total    heatin.g    surface    -i-    gr.ite    area .....' 9.T.5 

Eirebox    heating   surface    -^   total    heating   surface C.Ct 

Weight    on    drivers    -^    total    heating    surface 56.8 

Volume  both  cylinders    12  cu.    ft. 

Total    heating  surface    4-    vol.   cylinders 25& 

Orate    area    -i-    vol.    cylinders 2.78 

CYUNDKHH. 

Kind   Simplt 
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Diameter  and  stroke ,. •.»». 21  x  30  ins. 

VALVES. 

Kind    Balanced    .slide 

Greatest  travel   5  '/j    ins. 

Outside    lap    %    in. 

Inside  clearance   0  in. 

L.cad  in  full   gear ^ 1-16  in. 

WHKKLS.        .;;     ..■:;/.  .    ' 

Driving,    'diameter    over    tires i'..J  L  ;..■.....  .51    ins. 

Driving,  thickness  o(  tires SVj    ins. 

Driving  Journals,  diameter  and  length I0<i>   x  13  ins. 

-,     )..  BOILER.  ...•,•■.::■•■ 

otjrio  '  •  •'•  *••*••-•,*•-••••••*••  •  •  •■••  •■•••••f««tfK»a  *'•  ■ « •  •  •  •     otrsisDC 

Working  presstire 200  lbs. 

Outside   diameter    of    first    ring 80    ins. 

Firebox,  length  and  width 120  x   40  ins. 

Firebox,  water  space   4,   4 1^    ins. 

Tubes,    number    and    outside    diameter. .................. .430,    2    ins. 

Tubes,    length    <■.*»..;.;..,»....  ;. 13    ft. 

Heating  surface,   tubes ..'......,...  .2,906   sq.   ft. 

Heating    surface,    firebox 206  sq.   ft. 

ileating  surface,    total    , 3,1 12  sq.   ft. 

Orate  area >  i^, , .....  33.3  sq.   ft. 

Smokestack,    diameter    i-,  .;•... 17 Vi    ins. 

Smokestack,   height  above  rail -."»«* »*.<... IB  (t. 

TENDER,  ■'/:,   :■'■  '■'  '  'yj- 

Tank    , ,>.'.. U 

Frame /.  .v.  . . Steel  channel 

Wheels,   diameter    ". 33    ins. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length 5'^   x  10  ins. 

Water   capacity    7,000    gals. 

Coal    capucity    10    tons 


RELATIVE  MOVEMENT  OF  FIREBOX  AND  OUTER 

SHEETS. 


In  its  report  before  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  the 
committee  on  flexible  staybolts  cited  a  number  of  tests,  which 
had  been  made  to  determine  the  relative  movement  of  the 
firebox  and  boiler  sheets,  in  their  own  plane,  while  heating 
the  cold  water  to  the  working  pressure  temperature  (AMEKir.\N' 
E.NGiNEEB,  page  321,  August  issue).  The  greatest  movement 
was  obtained  in  a  radial  stay  crown  sheet  where  the  difference 
in  the  movement  of  the  two  sheets  amounted  to  almost  3-32 
inch. 

In  discussing  the  report  Mr.  Max  H.  Wickhorst  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  relative  movement  of  the  two 
sheets  would  probably  have  been  considerably  greater,  if  they 
had  been  covered  with  scale  instead  of  being  clean.  He  said: 
"It  strikes  me  that  probably  the  main  reason  of  the  largo 
movements  of  such  sheets  is  the  forming  of  scale,  mud  or 
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I. — APPABATU8    USED    IN    MAKING 
TEMPERATURE   TESTS, 


other  insulating  material  on  the  firebox  sheets.  I  made  some 
temperature  tests  which  indicated  that  with  a  hot  firebox,  a 
%-ln.  sheet  cannot  be  raised  above  the  temperature  of  the 
water  more  than  40  or  50  deg.  F.,  but  allow  ^^  in.  of  scale  to 
form  and  the  temperature  of  the  metal  will  rise  above  the 
temperature  of  the  water  by  several  hundred  degrees.  In  fact, 
with  a  hot  fire  and  %  in-  of  scale  on  the  staybolts  and  sheets, 
the  sheets  can  actually  attain  a  low  red  heat.  As  the  relative 
movement  of  the  sheets  is  probably  primarily,  a  function  of 
the  difference  in  temperature  more  than  any  one  thing,  it 
will  be  seen  that  if  the  temperature  of  the  inside  sheet  is 
allowed  to  be  materially  increased,  the  movement  is  going  to 
be  greater,  and  I  rather  imagine  that  if  the  test  had  been  made 
with  scaled  sheets,  that  a  greater  movement  would  have  been 
found.  For  instance,  by  opening  the  fire  door,  after  a  good 
hot  fire,  with  a  temperature  of  the  water  say,  400  deg.  or  a 
\ittle  lower,  the  temperature  of  the  firebox  sheets  would  easily 


be  raised  to  600,  800  or  1,000  deg.;  whereas,  if  the  sheets  are 
perfectly  clean,  their  temperature  probably  would  not  have 
been  raised  to  over  450  deg." 

The  following  description  of  the  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Wickhorst  and  referred  to  above  was  given  in  a  paper  on 
"Firebox  Steel — Failures  and  Specifications,"  presented  by 
him  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials:  '•'■'<':.;.  J;^ 

"In  order  to  get  some  information  concerning  the  tempera- 
tures actually  attained  by  locomotive  firebox  sheet>^,  etc.,  under 
conditions  of  service,  I  arranged  to  get  an  electric  pyrometer 
consisting  of  a  platinum  thermo-couple  and  galvanometer,  and 
the  intention  was  to  work  the  boiler  at  rates  similar  to  service 
conditions,  and  insert  the  junction  of  the  thermo-couple 
through  a  small  hole  drilled  in  a  stay  bolt,  extending  across 
to  near  the  fire  side.  Tests  of  this  kind  have  not  as  yet  l)een 
made,  but  some  preliminary  results  have  been  made  with  the 
ap|)aratus  shown  herewith  as  Fig.  1.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  method  of  te.'^t  consists  of  boiling  water  in  a  can  with 
thin  sheet  steel  sides,  with  a  bottom  of  half  inch  boiler  plate, 
4  ins.  in  diameter  brazed  to  the  sides.  The  boiler  plate  has 
a  hole  drilled  into  the  side  %  in.  in  diameter  extending  to 
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the  middle  of  the  plate.  Heat  is  supplied  by  a  specially  con- 
structed "pepper  box"  burner  which  give.«  a  lot  of  gas  flauu's 
over  a  flat  circular  area  of  about  4  ins.  in  diameter.  The 
junction  of  the  thermo-couple  is  inserted  into  the  hole  of  the 
plate  to  the  middle,  and  the  temperature  is  read  on  a  galvano- 
meter. Some  preliminary  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  2,  from 
which  it  will  be  noted  that  if  a  firebox  sheet  (including  flue 
sheet)  or  the  flues  are  free  from  scale  or  mud,  the  temperature 
of  the  metal  probably  does  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  more  than  50  deg.  F.,  providing  of  course 
the  circulation  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  water  always  in  con- 
tact with  the  metal.  Under  the  conditions  of  this  experiment 
with  no  scale  or  water  on  the  i)late.  the  metal  attained  a 
temperature  of  about  1.300  deg.  F.,  and  it  will  be  noted  from 
the  diagram  that  with  Vs  in.  scale  the  metal  attained  a 
temperature  of  about  200  deg.  above  the  temperature  of  the 
water;  with   Vi   in.  something  over  400  deg." 

"In  a  locomotive  firebox,  the  average  tpuiporafurc  of  the 
metal,  if  not  protected  by  the  water,  would  probaldy  run 
between  2,000  and  3,000  deg.  F.,  and  with  scale  %  in.  thick 
and  with  water  in  the  boiler,  the  experiments  indicate  that  the 
metal  including  firebox  ends  of  the  tubes,  can  readily  attain 
a  temperature  of  several  hundred  degrees  above  the  tempeia- 
ture  of  the  water,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  in  some  cases  the 
metal  actually  attains  a  low  red  heat." 


The  Locomotive  Problem. — Heretofore  the  locomotive  has 
grown  chiefly  in  size,  weight  and  power,  but  there  remains 
another  development  in  the  direction  of  crowding  the  greatest 
possible  capacity  for  power  within  the  possible  limits  of 
weight  and  size.  Economy  of  operation,  while  important,  is 
less  important  to-day  than  the  provision  of  the  utmost  pos- 
sible capacity  of  the  machine.  Perhaps  this  may  be  more 
clearly  stated  by  saying  that  the  greatest  need  is  for  that 
which  will  extend  to  the  utmost  the  capacity  of  the  fireman 
and  render  the  limited  physical  strength  of  a  man  capable  of 
supplying  the  requisite  power. — Mr,  G.  M.  Basford,  at  Purdue 
University. 
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7,500    GAL.    TK.NUEB   TA.\K — CHICAGO   &    NOBTIIWKSTERX    RAILWAY 

LOCOMOTIVE  TENDER. 


«  I  3  All(l< 


Chicago  &  NoaniwESTERX  Railway. 


The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  has  just  designed  and 
is  placing  in  service  a  new  tender  tank  with  a  capacity  for 
7,500  gals,  of  water  and  10  tons  of  coal.  As  may  be  seen  from 
the  drawings,  the  coal  space  extends  the  full  width  of  the 
tank,  thus  making  it  possible  to  bring  the  entire  coal  supply 
within  easy  reach  of  the  fireman.  The  sides  and  top  of  the 
tank  are  stiffened  by  4x4-in.  T's,  the  T's  at  the  top  being 
tied  to  those  on  the  sides  by  a  7'1-in.  bolt,  as  shown  in  the 
small  detail  drawing.  Except  for  these  and  the  one  baffle 
plate  there  is  no  cross  or  longitudinal  brace  of  any  kind  in- 
side the  tank,  nor  is  the  bottom  of  the  tank  stiffened  in  any 
manner  except  at  the  edges,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  sides 
by  the  3  by  3-in.  angles. 

It  is  the  custom  on  this  road  to  use  different  heights  of  body 
center  pins  at  tha  two  trucks  in  order  to  have  the  floor  at  the 


rear  end  of  the  tank  one  inch  higher  than  at  the  front  end, 
thus  permitting  all  the  water  to  flow  toward  the  front  end. 
For  this  reason  (he  o-in.  wrought  iron  drain  pipes  are  placed 
as  far  forward  as  [)ossible.  The  steam  pipe  from  the  engine 
to  the  train  heating  line  is  protected  by  a  shield  as  it  passes 
through  the  coal  space.  The  intake  is  fitted  with  a  well  14 
ins.  deep,  the  bottom  of  which  consists  of  perforated  plate 
such  as  is  used  in  smoke  boxes,  and  the  sides  of  the  well  have 
a  number  of  1-in.  holes  piinched  in   them  as  shown. 

The  center  and  side  sills  of  the  tender  frame  are  13-in., 
37-lb.  channels.  The  center  sills  are  tied  together  at  the 
bolsters  by  a  heavy  casting,  and  the  center  sills  are  connected 
to  the  side  sills  at  this  point  by  10-in.  channels  as  shown,  a 
•"s-in.  cover  plate,  ?>()  ins.  wide,  extending  over  the  top  and 
tieing  the  members  securely  together.  There  is  also  a  %-in. 
top  cover  plate  72'*ins.  wide  at  the  center  of  the  frame,  and,  in 
addition,  the  center  sills  near  each  end  of  this  plate  are  tied 
together  by  a  1  by  8-in.  wrought  iron  U  plate  as  shown.  A 
spring  buffer  is  used  between  the  engine  and  the  tender,  and 
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Used  on  Pass  Tenders 
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the  drawbar  connection  at  the 
rear  of  the  tender  is  rigid  and 
not  equipped  with  spring  or  fric- 
tion resistance.  This  frame,  as 
well  as  the  7,500-gal.  tank,  is 
standard  for  both  passenger  and 
freight  service.  To  adapt  a  ten- 
der frame  used  in  one  class  of 
service  for  the  other,  it  is  only 
.necessary  to  change  the  center 
pins,  which  can  easily  be  done. 

The  truck,  which  excei)t  for 
the  springs  is  standard  for  both 
classes  of  service,  is  of  the  arch 
bar  type  with  a  wheel  base  of  5 
ft.  2  ins.,  and  5\^  by  10-in.  jour- 
nals. Thirty-three-inch  wheels 
are  used  in  freight  service  and 
oG-in.  wheels  in  passenger  ser- 
vice. The  transom  and  the  bol- 
ster are  both  of  cast  steel  made 
by  the  American  Steel  Foundries 
Comjiany.  The  trucks  for  the 
passenger  tender  are  equipped 
with  elliptical  springs,  but  may 
readily  be  adapted  to  freight 
service  by  substituting  the  heli- 
cal springs  and  equalizing  plate  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 
We  are  indebted  for  drawings  and  information  to  Mr.  R. 
Quayle,  superintendent  of  motive  i)Ower  and  machinery,  and 
Mr.  W.  E.  Dunham,  mechanical  engineer.        "  %    'r 


Used  on  Fn'igUt  Tenders 


American  Car  &  Foixdry  Company. — The  report  of  the 
president  of  this  company  states  that  during  the  year  end- 
ing April  30,  190C,  it  built  73.540  cars,  of  which  72,757  were 
freight  and  783  passenger.  Of  the  freight  cars,  38.239  were  of 
wood  and  34,518  of  steel  construction.  Of  the  783  passenger 
cars  504  were  wood  and  219  steel.  The  company  also  made 
949,951  car  wheels.  V-i-'"-  '  ■  '  '  ■ 


Twg-STORY  Ei.KVATEi)  Cars. — The  German  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers  offers  a  prize  of  G.OOO  marks  for  an  effective 
working  out  of  a  scheme  for  two-story  cars  for  the  Berlin 
elevated  railroad,  the  upper  story  to  be  entered  from  special 
station  platforms.  The  necessity  for  this  arises  because  of 
through  trains  which  pass  through  the  city  over  the  same 
tracks  and  interfere  with  the  urban  traffic,  which  requires 
more  trains  than  can  be  put  on  the  road. — American  Machinist. 


TEXDER   truck — CHICAGO   &    XORTIIWESTERX    RAILWAY. 

Master  Cab  and  Ixk-omotive  Painters'  Ass<k-iation. — The 
thirty-seventh  annual  convention  of  this  as.sociation  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Arlington,  Washington,  D.  C.  September 
11,  12,  13  and  14.  Among  the  reports  to  be  considered  are: 
:  .The  Lustre  and  Life  of  Varnish — (To  what  extent  is  it 
affected  by  the  different  colors,  pigments  and  metals?  Why 
do  varnishes  lose  their  brilliant  gloss  and  crack?  Can 
remedies  be  applied  to  overcome  this  trouble?);  Canvas  Roofs 
for  Passenger  Equipment^ — (Is  It  a  benefit  to  use  felt  paper 
under  the  canvas?  How  should  a  new  canvas  roof  be 
painted?):  The  Well  Equipped  Sand-Blast  as  a  Factor  in  the 
Labor-Saving  Economy  of  the  Railway  Car  and  Locomotive 
Paint  Shop;  The  Painting  of  Freight  Equipment — (What  are 
the  best  methods  and  most  suitable  colors  for  painting  and 
stenciling  the  different  classes  of  freight  cars?  What  parts 
should  be  painted  for  their  proper  protection  and  appear- 
ance?) ;  Is  It  to  the  Advantage  of  Railroad  Corporations  to 
Manufactuft  the  Paints  and  Varnishes  which  they  Con- 
sume?; The  Apprentice  System  in  the  Railway  Paint  Shop — 
(Is  it  receiving  the  attention  which  it  merits?) ;  Brushes,  theJr 
Selection,  Care  and  Keeping. 
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A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  improving  con- 
ditions on  the  machine  side  of  the  locomotive  repair  shop 
and  possibly  not  enough  to  the  erecting  side  of  the  shop.  In 
some  of  the  more  progressive  shops  a  plentiful  supply  of 
portable  electric  and  pneumatic  tools  have  been  introduced 
with  splendid  results,  and  these  with  other  devices,  such 
as  special  blocking  jacks,  lye  vats,  etc.,  and  in  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  repair  schedules  and  improved 
organization,  have  done  much  to  place  the  erecting  shop 
on  a  par  with  improved  machine  shop  practice  and  to 
very  materially  increase  the  output  of  locomotives  per  pit  per 
month.  One  of  the  first  roads  to  introduce  a  shop  schedule 
was  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  at  their  Chicago  shops.  This 
schedule  was  described  on  page  58  of  our  February,'  1904,  issue, 
and  the  results  which  were  gained  by  its  introduction  were 
considered  on  page  73  of  our  March,  1905,  issue.  On  page  159 
of  our  May,  1905,  issue  the  shop  schedule  in  use  on  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroad  at  the  Concord  shops  was  described.  These 
schedules  must,  of  course,  be  arranged  to  suit  local  conditions, 
and  in  every  instance  where  they  had  been  worked  up  care- 
fully the  results  which  have  been  obtained  have  astonished 
those  in  charge. 

A  schedule  which  has  given  exceptionally  good  results  on  a 
Western  road  is  described  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Morrison  on  page  338 
of  thi.s  issue.  The  shop  is  operated  on  what  is  known  as  the 
"gang  method,"  and  while  some  roads  do  not  look  upon  this 
method  with  a  great  deal  of  favor,  it  seems  to  have  given  very 
satisfactory  results  in  this  instance.  After  all,  the  matter  of 
improving  the  shop  output  depends  entirely  on  the  organiza- 
tion, and  as  labor  conditions  and  the  condition  of  the  equip- 
ment differ  in  each  shop,  the  best  results  can  only  be  obtained 
by  very  carefully  studying  the  problems  involved  and  care- 
fully improving  the  organization  and  Introducing  a  repair 
schedule  and  a  satisfactory  cost  keeping  system. 


THE  AGE  OF   A  MAN. 


When  a  man  is  past  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  he  is  likely 
to  begin  to  think  of  the  days  when  he  must  reduce  his  pace, 
because  of  increasing  years,  and  if  he  is  a  thoughtful  man  he 
is  likely  to  be  somewhat  anxious  as  to  what  he  will  do  when 
he  is  "old."  After  t-he  age  of  forty  it  begins  to  be  difficult 
to  settire  a  new  position  for  one  who  is  unexpectedly  required 
to  do  so.  Young  men  are  in  demand,  and  few  employers  will- 
inii?ly  take  on  any  but  young  men. 

This  is  perfectly  natural,  and  to  a  certain  extent  this  feeling 
about  young  men  and  the  fear  of  becoming  old  is  justified. 
When  a  man  much  past  forty  applies  for  a  position  an  em- 
ployer wonders  why  he  is  seeking  employment  if  he  is  a 
good  man,  and  if  he  has  made  proper  use  of  his  opportunities. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  young  manhood  may  be  passed  under 
conditions  preventing  the  proper  and  natural  development 
and  advancement  which  one's  capabilities  warrant,  and  in  the 
preference  given  to  young  men  the  employer  may  incur  a 
danger  of  missing  some  excellent   opportunities. 

Considering  workmen  in  the  shop  up  to  the  age  of,  say, 
thirty-five,  virility,  spring,  vigor  and  physical  strength  are 
likely  to  take  the  place  of  brain  effort.  Brute  force  is  then 
ntoie  prominent,  thi^  tendency  being  to  add  a  little  speed 
rather  than  to  give  careful  attention  to  the  shape  of  tools  or 
to  use  the  thought  and  the  care  which  counts  so  much  towards 
making  brute  strength  unnecessary.  The  man  past  thirty-five 
is  more  likely  to  reach  for  the  air  hoist,  to  look  after  the  best 
possible  shape  of  the  tool  and  to  keep  the  tool  sharpened. 
He  experiments  in  various  ways  to  quicken  the  cut.  He 
studies  out  and  makes  jigs  to  lay  out  the  work,  reducing  un- 
productive time  of  the  machine.  Devices  come  into  play  to 
quickly  set  the  work,  and  attachments  are  made  to  hold  it 
for  heavy  cuts.  Physical  strength  at  this  stage  of  life  is  not 
usually  waning,  but  the  mind  is  busy  because  of  experience 
which  has  shown  how  a  little  thought  may  save  physical 
effort. 

At  whatever  age  thought  begins  to  replace  thoughtless  exer- 
tion of  brute  strength,  at  that  age  a  man  becomes  steadier. 
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better  and  less  "quick  on  the  trigger";  at  that  age  he  is  likely 
to  listen  a  little  less  to  an  exhorter  who  has  his  own  interests 
to  accomplish.  He  is  likely  to  think  more  of  the  real  re- 
sponsibilities of  life  and  his  responsible  relationships  towards 
those  who  furnish  him  work,  and  to  think  more  of  the  home, 
and  those  in  it  for  whom  he  works.  When  a  man  begins  to 
realize  that  there  will  come  a  time  when  he  cannot  work  at 
all  he  should,  if  properly  intentioned  and  right  in  his  life,  be 
more  valuable  than  ever  before.  At  this  stage  he  is  really  on 
the  up-grade,  and  grows  better  every  j-fear  to  a  much  later  age. 
If  such  a  man  seeks  employment  at  your  shop  you  may  miss 
your  own  opportunity  if  you  look  at  his  number  of  years  and 
say  tJiat  you  want  younger  men. 

These  paragraphs  were  inspired  by  a  conversation  with  a 
most  successful  manager  of  a  plant  employing  many  men,  the 
manager  himself  being,  perhaps,  fifty  years  of  age.  If  this 
manager  (which  is  impossible)  should  seek  a  new  position 
his  age  would  scarcely  be  thought  of,  because  of  his  suc- 
cess in  doing  that  which  few  are  able  to  do,  viz.,  direct  the 
work  of  several  thousand  men  to  continually  improve  their  effi- 
ciency and  set  a  pace  which  thus  far  few,  if  any^  have  ever  at- 
tained. That  this  success  has  been  attained  is  largely  due  to 
a  knowledge  of  men  and  the  realization  of  the  fact  under  dis- 
cussion, which  is,  that  men  are  often  more  valuable  after 
reaching  the  age  of  maturity. 


SUGGESTIONS  CONCERNING  THE  M.  M.  AND  M.  C.  B. 

ASSOCIATIONS. 


There  can  be  no  question  concerning  the  gieat  importance 
of  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  by  both  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  and  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics' 
Associations.  It  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Master  Car  Build- 
ers' Association  that  freight  cars  may  be  interchanged  over 
roads  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  that  they  are  operated 
with  such  a  great  degree  of  safety.  The  value  of  its  work  is 
appreciated  not  only  by  the  railroads  themselves,  but  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  national  laws  concerning  the  safety 
devices  on  cars  are  based  entirely  upon  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association.'  To  the  Master  Mechan- 
ics' Association  is  due  in  a  very  great  degree  the  many  im- 
provements in  the  design,  operation  and  maintenance  of  loco- 
motives and  the  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  motive 
l)ower  department. 

The  importance  of  the  investigations  pursued  by  these  as- 
sociations is  many  times  greater  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
when  the  number  of  cars  and  locomotives  was  very  much 
smaller  and  the  railroads  were  not  forced  to  operate  them 
with  as  great  a  degree  of  economy  as  at  present.  In  spite  of 
the  greater  importance  of  the  work  which  is  being  carried  on, 
we  find  that  the  amount  of  time  which  is  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  subjects  by  these  associations  is  not 
any  greater  now  than  it  was  when  very  much  less  work  was 
handled,  and  the  method  of  holding  the  convention  is  much 
the  same  as  formerly.  If  the  associations  are  to  keep  up 
their  good  work  it  would  seem  that  they  must  be  handled  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  what  they  are  at  present. 

In  the  first  place,  the  committee  reports  and  individual 
papers  should  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  association  early 
enough  so  that  he  can  place  copies  of  them  in  the  hands  of 
every  member  of  the  association  at  least  three  weeks  before 
the  convention.  Even  this  is  not  time  enough  for  the  aver- 
age member  to  properly  read  and  digest  such  of  the  reports 
as  he  is  especially  interested  in.  It  requires  considerable 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  motive  power  officer  to  get  his  work 
into  such  shape  that  he  can  attend  the  conventions,  and  if 
the  papers  do  not  reach  him  until  only  a  few  days  previous 
to  his  leaving  the  rush  of  w^ork  is  so  great  that  he  cannot 
give  them  the  proper  amount  of  time  and  attention.  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  members  very  often  take  up  considerable 
time  upon  the  floor  which  might  very  well  have  been  saved 
if  they  had  had  time  or  taken  the  pains  to  study  the  report 
carefully. 


Every  report  or  paper,  ualt.ss  it   is  extremely  brief,  should 
be  presented   in   abstrait.       These   absHacis   should    be   very 
brief,  and  the  time  for  presenting  them  should  be  limited  to 
a    very    few    miuutes.        L'nder    ordinary    circumstances    they 
should  be  read  by  the  secretary  of  the  association ,  or  if  by  a 
member  of   the  committee,  he  should   be  a   proficient   reader, 
with  a  good,  strong  voice.     At  the  leceut  conveuticns  most  of 
the  reports  were  read  entire,  and  in  most  cases  wheie  it  was 
attempted   to   present  abstracts   they    were  entirely    too   long. 
In  some  instances  the  reports  were  so  poorly  i-ead  that  only  a 
few  people  within  a  short  distance  from  the  reader  were  able 
to  follow  him,  and  then  it  required  an  elfort.     The  noise  made 
by   the  squeaking  of  the  chairs,  the  passing  of  the  members 
back  and   forth   over  the   bare  floor,  and   the  noise  from   the 
exhibits    outside    of   the   meeting    room,    added    in    many    in- 
stances to  poor  reading,  weie  extremely  disagreeable  features. 
In  many  instances  a  large  number  of  the  members  present  paid 
very  little  attention   lo  what  was  going  on  while  the  report 
was  being  read,  and  acted  as  if  they  were  very  much  bored 
until  the  reading  was  closed  and  the  discussion  opened. 

Apparently  the  members  who  took  the  most  active  pait  In 
the  discussions  were  those  who  had  had  lime  to  study  the  re- 
ports beforehand.  The  reading  was,  therefore,  not  of  much 
interest  to  them.  The  other  members,  unless  they  were  ex 
tremely  familiar  with  the  subject,  could  not  gain  much  from 
the  hurried  reading  in  the  convention.  In  order  to  have  the 
abstracts  uniform  and  suitable  it  would  doubtless  be  a  good 
idea  to  have  the  secretary  of  the  associations  prepare  them. 

A  feature  which  should  be  strongly  condemned,  and  which 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against  in  the  future,  is  that  of 
having  a  report  read  by  title  and  passed  without  discus- 
sion, owing  to  lack  of  time  oi-  the  absence  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  who  drew  up  the  report.  .Nothing  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  program  as  arranged  Dy  th© 
executive  committee.  The  proper  consideration  of  the  reports, 
many  of  which  involve  considerable  investigation,  which  is 
can-led  on  at  a  great  expense  to  the  railroads  upon  which  the 
tests  are  conducted,  is  of  very  much  greater  importance  than 
any  features  of  entertainment  which  may  be  provided,  and 
these  features  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
program  as  arranged  by  the  executive  committee. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  discussions  would  be 
very  much  more  valuable  if  the  meetings  were  held  in  a  room 
with  good  acoustic  properties  and  far  enough  from  the  ex- 
hibits so  that  the  noise  made  by  them  will  not  interfere. 
More  machinery  and  equipment  in  operation  is  shown  at  each 
succeeding  convention,  and  the  noi.se  made  by  such  exhibits 
is  becoming  greater  each  year.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
meeting  hall  to  be  so  placed  that  memlier-  must  pass  by  the 
exhibits  in  going  to  and  from  the  meeting.  In  most  instances 
the  members  are  just  as  anxious  to  see  the  exhibits  as  the 
exhibitors  are  to  have  them. 

The  executive  committee  should  also  see  that  comfortable 
chairs  are  provided.  Many  of  the  members  wish  to  remain 
in  the  convention  during  the  entire  session,  and  if  conditions 
are  at  all  favorable  will  do  so.  It  must  be  admitted  that  sit- 
ting on  a  folding  chair  for  three  or  four  hours  or  more  is  not 
the  most  comfortable  thing  in  the  world,  and  if  such  chairs 
are  squeaky  and  make  a  racket  every  time  a  man  changes  his 
position  it  is  rather  disconcerting.  It  often  becomes  neces- 
sary for  a  member  to  leave  during  the  session,  and  supply 
men  often  wish  to  come  in  to  hear  the  discussion  of  the  re- 
ports in  which  they  are  specially  interested,  and  in  order  that 
such  movements  may  be  made  without  disturbing  the  meeting 
rugs,  or  some  suitable  covering,  should  be  placed  upon  the 
floor,  at  least  upon  the  aisles.  The  attendance  at  the  con- 
ventions seems  to  be  increasing,  and  th*^  seating  capacity  in 
the  meeting  room  at  the  last  convention  was  in  several  in- 
stances not  large  enough  to  accommodate  those  present. 

If  these  associations,  of  which  we  may  well  feel  proud,  are 
to  improve  and  i)rogress  in  line  with  the  growth  and  increas- 
ing importance  of  the  motive  power  department,  immediate 
measures  should  be  taken  to  improve  such  conditions  as  those 
mentioned  above. 
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(JBKY    IRON    FOl.VUKV. 


The  main  strut-ture  is  about  504  ft,  by  163  ft;  it  has  an 
extension  on  one  side  about  444  ft.  long  bj-  CO  ft.  wide,  which 
contains  the  offlce,  wasli  room,  sand  mixing  room,  core  room 
and  a  room  for  the  temporary  storage  of  patterns.     The  illus- 


ft.  wide  at  the  center,  are  carried  up  to  the  height  of  the 
crane  runway,  and  above  this  the  opening  is  closed  by  a  lift- 
ing door,  which  extends  across  the  entire  width  of  the  bay. 
This  door  is  made  of  corrugated  steel,  and  is  arranged  to 
swing  inward  and  upward,  the  mechanism  being  operated  by 
an  electric  motor.  In  addition  to  these  cranes  there  are  a 
number  of  5-tou  jib  cranes  attached  to  the  columns  along  the 
sides  of  the  center  bay,  resting  on  pintles  so  that  they  can  be 
moved  from  one  column  to  another  by  the  overhead  traveling 
crane. 

There  arc  two  9G-in.  cupolas  which  have  a  capacity  of  18 
tons  an  hour.     It  was  the  intention  to  provide  four  of  these. 


(;KKV    IIION    1-"«)UNI)BV.    WITH    WIIKKL   t-orNnuV    AT  THE  LEFT — SfHTTII   ALT(H)NA    FOUNDRIES. 


trations  give  some  Idea  of  the  structural  steel  work  and  of 
the  splendid  daylighting.  The  main  part  of  the  building  is 
divided  into  three  longitudinal  bays.  The  two  side  bays  are 
45  ft.  wide,  and  are  spanned  by  r>-ton  electric  traveling  cranes, 
which  are  operated  fi'om  the  floor.  The  center  bay  is  70  ft. 
wide,  and  is  spanned  by  one  25  and  two  12'^-ton  electric  trav- 
*»llng  cianes,  the  runways  of  which  extend  280  ft.  beyond  the 


as  shown  on  the  drawing,  but  only  two  have  been  installed, 
one  at  each  end.  The  cupola  at  the  center  is  smaller,  and  is 
used  principally  for  cylinder  iron.  The  arrangement  of  the 
blowers,  cupolas  and  charging  rooms  is  practically  the  same 
as  those  in  the  wheel  foundry.  That  part  of  the  west  bay 
which  lies  between  the  cupola  and  the  end  of  the  foundry  near- 
est the  pattern  shop  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  an  extensive 
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building  at  each  end.  The  ends  of  the  building  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  these  traveling  cranes  may  run  out  on  this  ex- 
tended runway,  beneath  which  are  stored  the  flasks  and 
heavy   casting.s.       The   brick   walls,  except  for  a  doorway  12 


installation  for  the  machine  moulding  of  small  castings.  The 
waste  sand  will  drop  down  through  iron  grates  and  will  be 
conveyed  to  a  sand  mixing  machine  made  by  the  Standard 
Sand  &  Machine  Company  of  Cleveland.     This  machine  mixes 
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and  cleans  the  sand  and  conveys  it  overhead,  from  whence  it 
will  be  fed  down  through  spouts  to  the  moulding  machines. 
The  other  end  of  the  foundry  is  given  over  entirely  to  the 
cleaning  of  the  castings;  in  it  are  four  batteries  of  tumblers, 
each  containing  three  units;  each  battery  is  driven  by  a 
20-h.p.  motor.  All  the  cleaning  is  done  over  a  grated  floor, 
and  the  burned  sand  drops  through  into  a  tunnel  and  is  re- 


tracks  extend  out  into  the  core  room.  Below  the  core  room, 
which  has  a  cement  floor,  are  sand  storage  bins,  from  which 
the  sand  is  raised  in  narrow-gauge  cars  by  an  hydiaulic  ele- 
vator. The  core  benches  and  the  core  racks  are  built  entirely 
of  steel,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations. 

.The  sand  mixing  room  is  equipped  with  an  electric  driven 
sand  mixing  machine  made  by  the  Standard  Sand  &  Machine 
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ceived  by  small  cars.  These  are  hauled  out  when  they  are 
filled  by  a  small  electric  locomotive.  The  track  from  the 
tunnel  runs  to  a  trestle  near  the  office  building,  where  the 
cars  are  dumped  into  wide-gauge  cars  without  rehandling  the 
material.  v.::.'--  .•>.;■■■.    .•.^:'.:  , '  ..\    '  V^.-    .;•/:-;■; 

The  core  ovens  are  located  in  the  east  bay,  adjacent  to  the 
oore  room.  The  furnaces  for  these  ovens  are  located  below 
the  floor  level.     Tho  shelves  for  the  cores  are  on  cars,  and  the 


Company.  The  sand  is  raised  from  the  storage  room  in  the 
basement  by  an  hydraulic  elevator,  and  is  emptied  into  over- 
head storage  bins,  and  from  these  it  is  fed  into  the  mixing 
hopper  of  the  machine.  After  being  propei-ly  mixed  and 
cleaned  it  is  conveyed  to  storage  bins.  A  room,  60  by  100  ft., 
adjacent  to  the  core  room,  is  used  for  the  storage  of  patterns 
which  are  in  use  in  the  foundry. 

The  wash  room,  60  by  120  ft.  is  equipped  with  metal  lock- 
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rile   iuain   >*|vv'<'''i} ♦^  ***  •'•^       r»ii4:  f f .  by   Ifit?  ft. *  if  has   an 
^xlvntiiori  on  6iu»  .si«Iv  liiwiu  4^^^  r,u  it.  wide,  which 

coiiiaiu.'i  (|u>  <:>nif«'.  wash  n»OHi,  sami  iiiixini!;  room.  <«)re  room 
anil  »  vo<*h^  fjilv  iHt'- tt*iH|»<)rai-y  s"t«)iai;t'  «)i'  paiti-fiis.     Tlie  illus- 


It.  wide  al  I  lie  n-nttT.  aio  lariicil  ii|i  to  ilif  hciuhl  of  tho 
riant'  runway,  au<l  al)ovc  this  tlic  opfniiii;  is  clostMl  by  a  llft- 
inu;  door,  whitli  cxttiKls  arross  ili»'  »-niir*'  whith  of  tlje  bay. 
Tliis  door  is  niaii<'  ol"  »oriu.t;ai"d  sti.-l.  and  is  arrangtnl  to 
swinu  inwaul  aiid  upwaid.  the  nifcliaiiisiu  Ixins^  operaled  by 
an  »'l«'<tii<'  motor.  In  addition  to  liifSf  crani-s  tli»'i*e  are  a- 
numlx  r  of  .".  lun  jili  rranrs  ailatlnd  to  (In-  columns  ab)ng  the 
sides  of  ilie  center  bay.  restini;  on  idnii's  so  lliat  tli'y  can  be 
tiifived  from  oiie  <<dumn  (o  antiilier  liy  tiie  overh»'ad  traveling 
irane.  ,v. 

There  are   two  liii-in.   cupolas   which    liave  a   capacity   of  IS 
tons  an   hour,     it    was  the  intention   to  provide  four  of  these. 


(  i:i  V    ii:i.\    ii'i  M.in.   w  1 1  ii    w  m  i  i    i<'i  M'ln     \r   iiii    iiir-Mit  in    ai  luox  \   imi\i»iiii:s. 

tration<    liive   xinif   ide;<    oi    ilie   sirutiuial    steel    worl\    ami    ot       as   shown    on    ihe   drawini;.   hut    only   two   have   heen    installed, 
the  sphiiilid   davli^h4iuK•  The    niaiti ,  part    «»f   the    luiiliiini;    is       one  at   each  end.     The  cujiola  at    ihf  (.'titer  is  smaller,  and   is 


divwled  into  lhre»'  l«»iwi»udiiial  hays,  the  twb  side  hays  are 
4ii  ft.  wide,  an»l  are  spanned  li.\  .".ton  i-lictrie  travelim;  cranes. 
wli!«  h  are  oj»erated  from  the  llotu-.  The  center  bay  is  Tu  ft. 
T*!de.  and  isi  spai»ne«l  by  one  ■_'.">  and  two  lU'.j-ton  electric  Irav- 
<>linu  <-i»n»>s.  the  rtuiways  of  which  extend   J*<-tt  ft.  beyond   the 


used  principally  for  cyliiid»r  iron.  'Phe  arrani^ement  of  tlu' 
liluwers,  cupolas  and  charviinK  rooms  is  i»ractlciilly  the  same 
as  those  in  the  wheel  foundry.  That  pail  of  the  west  bay 
whhh  lies  l)«-tween  the  «  upola  and  the  end  of  Ihe  foundry  near- 
est   the   pattern   sho]»   will   be  devoted   entirely   to  an  extensive 


i  \  iiatioi:  ui     Mil    t.iav    ii:<in    kumikv — soi  rii   ai.hm>.n.\  koinhuiks. 

building:  at  «u-heri*l.Ti>^t''nl^   of  ilie  Iniildlni;   art-   so  at-  installalion  for  the  machine  mouldini;  of  small  «-astinKs.     The 

ranf;«'(l  tliutlhe.se  I  ravelin;;  cnines   may    run    out    on   this  I'x-  waste  sand    will  droj)  down    throiiKh    iron  grates  and    will    be 

letuIcU    riinwav,    beneath     wbich    are    sior»'d    the    llasks    and  (onveyed    to   a    sand    mixint;    machine    made   hy    the    Standard 

h»av.\    c;ist  iiiu--.        TIm'    lnii  K    walls,   ev<ept    for   a    doorway    J  J  Sand  &   .Machine  Conipaiix    at'  Clevelaiul.     This  machine  mixes 
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;m<|  cleariR  the  sand  anrf  ronVeys  it  ovprhc^atl,  fr6nv>wh^ii<*<*  it   ft rai'ks.E^^^  l^M^m£:iU^low^tho  <tM^^ 

will   be   f«'(l   liowii    thi<)ui;li  siiuuls  )o  Hw  luouldiivs  inarluiies/      wljivlr  lias 'a 

The  other  end  of  the  foundij-  is  given  over  en«irolv-  to  the      11i«l:!>an«J  is  ^i«<'»*^ 

,  leaning;  of  the  castinss;   in  it  are  four  i)at?t«*rie^5  of  tunjt)leis>      valoc;:  'the^^e^^^^  Im  iuh<-s  and  ihV-  »:ow  ra«'|vi?^a^ 

rath    containin;;    three  Units;    each    haftery    is   driven    by    a;\^of  rJ<tt*^K  a«  f^Howjj  in  Hie^m^^  " 

::Oh.p.   n.otor.     All  tJie   <  Icjtiiiuii   is  ii<)ne  over  a  jciWimI   Qofti>^:  :     Tlu<^^  driven 

and  the  burned  sand  drops  thronj;ii  intx)  a  tunnol  Jiud  Is  re^^^V  i^^ 
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eeived   by   small  ears.     These  arieJviMjletl   out  wjieii  tKeyure  <S)inp^^  ;jio 

filled    by  :ak  soiaU^  ^l^ctric   Ipeomolive.    The  tmek-  fixjm  vth^i  inis^nrent.  Iiy  aithydrauHr  t-tevaioiy  fWid  it,  empi  ifni  Into  over- 

tiiiinel    nins    to  a   tiestle  near  the  ofTiee   biiiMinti;.   whenr  1ji(^-  he-;id   slorajie  bins,  ami    froiii  tliese  it,   is  IV'd   Int^)  tin-  niixini; 

tiirs  are  dunU'Vd  into  widtj-gauK''  tins  wliliuiii    r<liand4iug  Ijie,  W^^^^^  Atior    I^Mjii;    prOiMMly    mixed    ami 

nKUerial.'    .='  :;'';S^  •  c--     /  -    -^  \  :  -  ^  ..v^^C  irc  5'l^in««^  A  rojMU.  (»n  by   lim  f<.. 

The  Core  oveiW  are  loeated  in  ^Ije  fast  bay.  adjaee'nt  to  tlie  ailja*;e>it  to  th«  «'oie  r««)in,  i->  ascd  fdf; tli<e  Ktorag**  tif  tiatU'ru> 

vore  room.    The   funuucs  for   the^sc  ovens  are  Mal^«i  lj^Dlo\Vv  i^  use  in  thv 'fO|un<lry. 

the  floor  level.    The  shelves  for  the  cores  aie^<jjacarsian4^^^^  vuuiyucU,  wjiiiriiietal  loek- 
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Pattern  Store  House 
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PATTKK.N     SHOP    AND    PATTERN    STOKAiiF:    HIII.DING. 
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ers,  shower  baths  and  large  porcelain  wash 
basins,  with  hot  and  cold  water  faucets.  The 
room  is  well  lighted  and  has  a  cement  floor. 

PATTERN    SHOP    AND    ST0KA(;E    BLILDINC. 

This  is  a  brick  l)uildinK,  91  by  386  ft.     The  sec- 
tion  occupied    by   the   pattern   shoj)   is   one  story 
high    (16   ft.    from   the   floor   to  the   underside   of 
the  roof  trusses)   and  19;}  ft.  long,  while  the  pat- 
tern   storage   section    is   180   ft    long   and    three 
stories  high.     The  framework  of  the  pattern  shop 
is   of   steel.      A    large    portion    of    the    side    walls 
is  glass,  and  this,  with  the  windows  in  the  sides 
of    the    clerestory    and    the    skylights,    provides 
splendid    daylighting.      The    benches    are    placed 
along  the  side  walls  and  the  machines  are  groui)eJ 
in  the  middle  of  the  shop.      The  larger  machines 
are    driven    by    General    Electric    2:;0-volt    shunt 
wound    individual    motors.        These    are    enclosed    to    protect 
th«Mn    from    the  dust   and    shavings.       The   smaller   tools   arc 
grouped    together    and    driven    by    a    20-h.p.    General    P^lectric 
motor,  which  is  sui>j)cr(ed  al)ovc  the  roof  trusses.     Following 
is  a  list  of  the  machine  tools  and  motors: 

L.IST   OF    PATTFJR.N    SHOP   MACIIIXKUY. 

Name.  Size  of  Motor. 

Hip   saw.   r?fi  by   72  in.   table.    P.    U.    R 5«<.    h.p. 

Rip   saw.    4S  by   76    in.    tabic,   U    Wright 3V.    h.p. 

Rand     sn  w.     Berry    &    Orton 2  »/i    h.p. 

Band   saw,   type   B.   with   Mj    in.   saw  blade.   Oliver .3'/.   h.p. 
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-  25   hp. 


Putnam   lathe,  25  and  50  in.  swing,  8  ft  bed -^  . . 

Power  band  saw   filing  and  setting  machine,  Atlantic  Works.. 

Drill    press,     P.     U.     R !  . 

Crane   core   box    maciiine,    J.   A.   Crane   &    Co 

28    in,    grindstone    

30  in.  automatic  knife  grinder.  No.  40,  Springfield  Mfg.  Co. 

20   in.   by    6   ft.   9   in.    lathe,    P.    R.    R 

;ii»    in.     by     11     ft.     lathe,     P.     H.     U 

30    in.    by    22    fU    lathe,    P.    R.    R 

5)0   in.    face    lathe.    P.    R.    R 

Hand   .saw,   type    B,   with    >/j    in.   saw   blade,   Oliver 3'/j    h.p. 

Oliver    Universal    saw    bench,     14    in.    saw S'/j    h.p. 

Oliver    Universal    saw    bench.    14    in.    saw 3V4   h.p. 

20   in.    hand   planer   and  Jointer,    Oliver 3%    h.p. 

Buzz    planer    and    jointer,    L.    Power    &    ('o SMt   h.p. 

24    in.    heavy   planer  and   surfaoer,   Atlantic   Works 5^A    h.p. 

Oliver    face    plats    lathe,    type    D 3%   h.p. 

.so    in.    planer,    R.    Ball    &    Co 5Mi    hP- 
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CROSS-SECTIOX     TIIBOl'GH     EXCIXK    AND    ItOILER    KOOMS    (»K    I«OWER   IIOI'SE SdlTII    AI.TOONA    KUNOKIES. 


HAND    MACHINES. 
4  — Xo.    3    Oliver  wood   trimmers. 

10 — Xo.    1    Universal    wood    trimmers,    American    Woodworking    Machin- 
ery  Co. 
1  — .No.    4   Wood  trimmers.   Smith  &   Egge. 

The  shop  is  lighted  by  32  enclosed  arcs,  and  each  work  bench 
is  provided  with  a  IG-candle  power  incandescent  light. 

The  pattern  storage  section  is  sei)arate<l  from  the  pattern 
^hop  by  a  12-ft.  hallway,  which 
contains  the  elevator  and  stairways. 
The  framework  of  this  part  of  the 
iiiiildins  is  of  heavy  timber  con- 
struction. It  is  divided  by  brick 
walls  into  three  sections,  and  the 
doors  between  these  sections  arc 
of  steel  and  are  normally  closed. 

This  department  is  equi!)ped  with 
a  very  complete  telephone  service. 
The  men  in  charge  have  different 
numbers,  and  when  they  are  calleil 
up  every  'phone  in  the  department 
sounds  the  number,  so  that  a  man 
can  very  quickly  and  easily  be  lo- 
cated. This  part  of  the  building  i^ 
also  equipped  with  sprinkler  ser- 
vice, which  is  operated  by  valves 
Itluced  outside  of  the  building. 
Openings  are  made  in  the  side  walls 
at  each  floor  to  prevent  the  floor 
liom  being  overloaded  in  case  one 
of  the  rooms  is  flooded.  Each  sec- 
tion   is    also    provided    with    fire 


extinguishers    and    fire    hose.     This    part    of    the    building    is 
lighted   by   incandesc-ent  lights. 

All  of  the  patterns  except  the  very  large  ones  are  stored  on 
shelves,  and  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  readily  l)e  located 
by  means  of  a  card  index  system,  and  can  easily  be  returned 
to  their  proper  place  on  the  shelves.     A  narrow-gauge  track 


POWER    HOU.SE. 


PATTERX     SHOP    AXO    PATTERN     STORAGE    BUILDING. 


extends  from  this  deimrtment  to 
the  foundries,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  general  plan  (page 
122). 

POWER    HOUSE. 

The  iM)wer  house  is  located  at 
about  the  centre  of  gravity  of  dis- 
tril)ution  when  the  brass  and  steel 
foundries  will  have  been  added  to 
the  i)resent  installation.  The  build- 
ing has  concrete  foundations,  brick 
walls  and  steel  frame,  and  one  end 
has  a  temporary  wall  of  corrugated 
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jj>rs^.  :«ho\ver    Iniths    and   lai'^e    porcolain    "Vvflsh 
liawiiis,   with   li^>t'  a<nl    f/ild   wa4«'V    faucet.s.      Tli< 
r()«H)   is  well  lijthlod  and   luis  a  ffiuent  flfxir. 

-        •      -   .  I'ATTKUV     S|».>1'    AM)    SIOKV1.I-:   .l»l    II.|ll.N<.. 

1hi^^^ls'a1)Iiok;t)ui^(iiJl>;.  |»ri>y^|3^^ 
liotj   (K-('ii)»i(Ml    by  ilie.  i>a4lMni   shop  via  owe '  tiXnv} 
h\tsh    <  IT  fi.    frotn    thf   floor    in   the   undorkidc    ot 
th«'  roof  tnissesf  aitd  IIk;  fi.  lou;;.  while  the  |i;tl 
l<i>lFn  vHtoraffe    »pcti^in    is   ISO    ft,    !«««    and    thre< 
stories  hiffh;    "tliip  framework  of  tiie  pattern  shop 
lA  fit  steel.     A    larji*'    porti«in   of   the    side    walls 
is  jrlass,  and'  this,  with  th«'  windows  in  llie  sides 
of     the     elerei^tor.v     and     the     skyli;ilits      )>rc»vi<hs 
-pleinHd ;  diiyli^htinK.      The    hen<'lu»s    are    phoM-d 
aluni;  the  side  walls  and  the  nuu-hines  are  unoiiM- 1 
in   the  middle  <d   the  .>hfip.       The  larger  nia-hine- 
are    driven    hy    tJenerai     Ivh-etrif     2::tt  veil     slmnl 
WMiind    iiidh'idusil motors.        Tliesi* .  jif^o    eiir|o.setl    to    proteet 
lh«  or  fronr  the   dw^t   and    shavln«s,        Thr  smaller    tools   an- 
C'iiMU"'d    tir^etheiiurd  driven    hy    a    !'•>  h.p.    (leneral     l]l<tlri< 
iimler.  vvhieh   is  .^npjierlf.il  iilmve   flie   n«of  trusses.      I'lillduiiii: 
is  a  li.st  of  the  tluieUlne  "♦•ooJ^^  and   motors: 
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Namr. 

l;'l«,  saw,   ::«i  hy   72   in.  t.'tblr.P.    K.    U. 

Itij'    ^aW,     18    hy    7»i   In.    tntOo.    !.<.    Wriyht .  . 

K;m«1    s;iu:.     Urriy    it    Orfoji,  ....    .  .  .-. ,.......,, 

PanHl    sjiw.   trpf    R.    «-ith'ij    in,    >;iw-    btj«rt<».    olir^^r'*  V;.  .  .  .  ; 
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sTKKL  i;a(  Ks  loi:  srMi{A(,K  <»i    <(»ki:s. 

Piiitiiiiii    |;ii1h',   J.-,   ill  id  5**  iir.   swing,  •  8- ft.    IxU  .• 

I'tiwir  l>iiii<t   .-aw   filiii;;  atr<l   >oUiriK  iiiacliiix'.  Atlaiilii    Works.. 

I  •till     iir.\s,s.     p.     It.     K. .  : ...:....,.. 

Ciiiin'   i-oni   Ix'X    iiiarhiiio,   J.   A.   CraiM.-   /i   C"o.  . , .,;  ... . .... 

L's     ill,     ;;riji<l>(ono ...:.■.<.,  .  ,.,  .■  ^v.  i '.  .'.  v'. 

;'.'•  ia.  auli»niaiii    knlff  j:ii<nlor.  .Vo.    P>,  ><inin;;n»  hi  \ifg.'co\,l. 

l.'«J    in.    hy    «   ft.    !♦    in.    lalho,    P.    |{.    K .'v.-... 

•■•"  III.  I',v  1  I  It.  lallir.  P.  li.  I{. 
:••'•  Ml.  by  -'J  II.  Iath<'.  P.  K.  IJ.  . 
'.'o    ill.     far.'     lalhi  .     P.     It.     it .  .  . 

iiaiiil   .--aw.  tyiH'    U,   with    [■_,    in.    .--aw    blioh',   Ullvor.  ...;  ;■..., 

Oliver    liiiviTsal    saw    hen'h,     II     in.    >?iw.  .,...;.....,•-....  . 

Dliver     I'tiiversal     .-aw     Im  tn  h.     I|     in.     »Aw  J,,t  i'i,i„.,.-^',.  ^  ..  ..  , 

->>   in.    hand   planer  and  jointer.   (Hivrr. ....  i'. . v.. -^..^i;';-.. ......  . 

i;ii/./.    planer    and    jointer,    !«.     Power    K-    t'«.  ;.'..,  .i.-i..;...  ..  . 

LI  I   ill.    heavy   planer  and   siirfaeer.  Atlantic   Worksi. »'!;;,.,  .....J. . 

«»liver    fare    plat:-    latlir>,     ty|>r     I) ;',  .  ,.,...  .  .  . 

;'.'•    in.    planer.     IJ.     Hall    &    Co .-.  ..•.•.-;.  .  .  . 
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HANll    MACU INKS. 

.1    Oliver   \v<M((l   1 1  iiiinii'is. 

1    I'liivfrsiil .  wdtHl    iiitiinU-rs,    AmfrFcau    AVoodworkiiiR    Machirt-': 


I    \V<Mi<l   ti  iiiimtTs.   Smith  .fcERKf. 
rUf  sli<i)»  •"i  li,nhl«'(l  hy  :!2  t'liclosed  ;ir<  s,  and  carJi  woik  hoiuh 
jirovith'd  willi  a   Kl-caudlt'  power  iiitaudcse^'tii   linlil. 
Th»'  paiic-rn   stoia'f;^  section    is  separaiod   from   tho  pattorn 

ivo^p  ;l^  ii :  i3^ft.' 3^^  wiiioii 

'iiitains  the  olevalor  and  stairways. 
i  he  franicwork  of  this  jiaif  of  th< 

'lildiiin    is    (;[    Ijcavy    linilit-r    coii- 

I ruction.      It- Is   <Jivide«l    by    i)ri<'k 

.;ills   into   three  sections,  and  .ihj 
I'lois    lictw.cn    these    secthms    ai"< 
■  '   steel  and  are  normally  dosed, 

Ihis  lUpaitnifnl  is  equipped  witti 
t  -very  eoniplete  te!(>phone  serviicffv 
riii'  men  in  chari^e  haye  dilTert-ni 
MiUMliers,  and  when  they  are  eallei 

!|i  evi'iy    phone  in  the  deparliiieii! 

"iinds  the  nnmher,  so  tliat  a  niaii 

III  Very  (jnickly  and  easily  ho  )f«-  .1 
'  at.ed.     This  part  of  the  Ituildinii  i 
lisv   «^qiii|i|ieil    with    sprinkler    ser 
\ic<».  whii'h    is   operated   by   valves 

!:ceed     outside     of     the     huildinu 

iieiiiiiiis  are  made  in  the  side  walls 

'    each    Moor    to    pieveni    the    iloor 

<>ni  heinji  overl<)aded   in  ease  «)nc 

1  the  rooms  is  lh>oded.     Kach  sec- 
iiOn     is     also     provided     with     fire 


extiui^HJshers    a«d    fiie    lioso.'  "^Htis    iijart.:of 'the    hnildiiiL;    is, 
■Usht eij   h\-   iin-an<leseen I   li^U  s,  : 

AH  of  ilie  iKitterns  ex<'*M>i  ibovciyJ,irg«p  ones  are  stored  on 
shelves,  and  are  so  arrattiice*!  th^it' tliey  niay  reafiily  Im»  hM'at«-«i 
by  jiieans  of  a  rard  index  system,  and  <.an  ejtsily  Ix-  returned 
to  their  pr<»|M«r  place  on. Hie  sheix^es.     A    narrow-iiaiiKe   track 


j'owi:i:   iioi >,i.. 


P.XITKKN     SU«U»  -AXn    PATTKRN     SI<»KAt;K    Kl'lUllM;. 


evteiHls    from   tills    deparimeiit    to 

I  lie   fiMMidrics.   as   may    1>»*   seen    by 

:i:efervfice><i  the  ireiieial  plan  tpagc 

....  IMiH'KK;   iiui  St-:. 

'  ThnpoAver  house,  is  located  at 
;;J«»tit  tile  c-eulfc  of  gravity  of  dis- 
iifliiithiir  when  tWeiu-asft  and  st«^d 
foUn<lries  will  have  lM»en  addecj  to 
i!i<>  pres<'ni  installation.  The  tuiild 
ini;  has  concrete  f<iiin<iations.  bri<'k 
walls  an<J  steel  frame.  ;jnd  one  end 
luts  a  temporary  wall  of  i'ojVtiRated 
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iron,  so  that  it  can  roadily  be  extended  when  the  plant  is 
enlarsed.  The  house  is  divitied  by  a  IT.-in  brick  wall  into 
a  l)oiU'r   room  44  ft.  wide  and  an  enjiine  room  40  ft.  6  ins. 

wide. 

In  the  Imller  room  are  eight  2«;i-h.i).  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
boilers  eqnipjied  with  Ronoy  stokers.  The  draft  is  furnished 
by  two  steel  stacks,  7  ft.  4  ins.  inside  diameter  and  175  ft. 
high.  Coal  is  delivered  directly  from  hopper  bottom  cars  to 
a  Link  Belt  conveying  apparatus  fed  by  a  reciprocating  feeder, 


and  is  stored  in  a  large  conlimi- 
ous  steel  bin  above  the  ))oil«>rs, 
frpm  which  it  is  fed  to  the  stok- 
ers. The  conveying  and  coal- 
ciushing  apparatJis  is  driven  by 
two  l(»-h.p.  motors  installed  in 
the  boiler  room  basement.  The 
ashes  are  conveyed  to  a  bin 
above  the  coal  delivery  track, 
and  are  loaded  from  this  directly 
into  hopper  cars.  Two  r.-in.  mo- 
tor-driven centrifugal  pump^ 
drain  the  water  collected  in 
sumps  in  the  ash  tunnel  bolow 
the  sower  level.  The  boilers  are 
fed  by  three  12  by  7'j  by  ]0-in. 
Woiihington  imiler  feed  pumiis. 
The  ford  water  is  heated  by  two 
No.  :U  Cochrane  1.7(»0-h.p.  fend 
water  heatd's.  i)nriflors  and  re 
ceivcrs.  Two  S  by  14  by  Klin, 
vacuum  j)umi)s  are  used  in  con- 
nccticn  with  the  Warren-Wrb- 
ster  system  of  steam  circulation. 
In  the  engine  room  are  two 
20  and  34  by  42-in,  Wether  ill- 
Corliss  engines,  direct  con- 
nected to  .'jOO-k.w.  Westinghouse 
generators,  and  two  Ifi  and  21',  by 
42-in.  Wetherill-Corli.-s  engines, 
direct  connected  to  300-k.w.  Gen- 
et al  Electric  generators.  These 
supply  current  for  power  and 
lighting  at  2:)()  volts.  For  light 
loads  a  12  by  11-in.  Harrisburg 
standard  engine,  direct  con- 
nected to  a  r»0-k.w.  General  Elec- 
iiic  dynamo,  is  provided.  Coni- 
piessed  air  at  S(»  Ib.s.  i)rcssure 
per  .sq.  in.  is  furnished  by  two 
11  and  20  and  IS  and  11  by  24-in. 
Fiauklin  air  compressors.  Hy- 
draulic pressure  at  52.^  lbs.  per 
sq.  in.  for  o))erating  the  eleva- 
tors and  for  the  wheel  breakers 
and  hot  metal  reservoirs  is  fur- 
nished by  two  Epping-Carpenter 
s.  and  12  and  20  and  4-^  by 
l.l-in.  pressure  i)umps  in  con- 
nection with  two  20-in.  by  lO-ft. 
acctimulators.  The  engine  room 
is  equipped  with  an  Alfred  Box 
&  Company  12'j-ton  electric 
traveling  crane,  42  ft.  4  in.-, 
span. 

The  i)ii)ing  is  very  carefully  de- 
'^igned  and  arranged  to  lake  <'a!c 
of  almost  any  emurgenc  y.  *A  4-in. 
auxiliary  header  feeds  the  vacuum 
pumi)S  and  stoker  engines,  and  in 
case  of  emergency  can  supply 
steam  to  part  of  the  engine  room 
equipment.  The  boiler  feed  i)umps 
Tre  su])plied  with  steam  from  the 
diip  line  from  the  main  ste.ini  headers.  The  system  of  drii) 
))iping  is  so  arranged  that  each  "T"  in  the  main  steam  header 
is  drained  on  its  underside  through  a  1-in.  nipple  and  valve  into 
a  I'.j-in.  drii)  line;  this  IV^-in.  line  has  a  uniform  fall  to  the 
end  of  the  power  plant  building,  where  the  mixture  of  steam 
and  \vater  is  deposited  in  a  vertical  drum,  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  drained  by  means  of  automatic  traps  i)rovided  in 
dtii)licate  and  by-passed,  the  water  discharged  from  the  traps 
being  blown  up  into  the  heater  and  also  arranged  to  be  sent 
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to  the  sewer  in  case  the  heater  should  be  closed  down  for 
repairs.  Fioni  the  top  of  the  aforementioned  drum  the  steam 
is  conveyed  to  each  of  the  boiler  feed  pumps,  which  are  also 
supidied  through  branches  from  the  auxiliary  steam  main, 
these  latter  blanches,  however,  being  normally  shut  off,  so 
that  all  the  steam  supplied  to  the  boiler  feed  pumps  must  be 
laken  throui?h  the  diip  line.  IJy  this  means  a  positive  circu- 
lation of  steam  and  water  through  the  various  drip  connec- 
tions is  ensured,  and  at  the  same  time  the  feed  pumi)s  are 
always  supi)Iied  with  steam  during  the  operation  of  the  plant. 

Kiifiiiie  oil,  cylinder  oil  ami  lubrolene  for  the  air  com- 
jirtssors  arc  sui>j)lied  from  funks  in  the  boiler  room  19  ft. 
!ii)0ve  the  engine  room  floor.  The  oil  is  returned  to  these 
tanks  by  !!  by  2  by  3-in.  Worthington  pumps,  which  may  be 
diiven  by  cither  steam  or  compressed  air.  There  are  four 
of  these  ])umps.  two  for  engine  oil  and  one  each  for  the  cyl- 
inder ell  and  lubrolene.  The  tanks  are  closed,  so  that  the 
pumps  can  force  the  oil  by  any  obstructions.  Overflow  of  the 
pumps  indicates  that  the  overhead  tanks  are  full.  The  engine 
oil  is  filtered  before  being  returned   to  the  overhead  tanks. 

The  piping  and  electric  wires  are  carried  from  the  ]>ower 
house  through  a  concrete  tunnel  to  the  different  buildings. 
The  sizes  of  the  j)ipes  at  the  i)Ower  house  end  of  the  tunnel 
are  l-in.  air,  G-in.  steam,  .'j-in.  hydraulic,  C-in.  hydraulic  re- 
turn, 2(i-in.  exhaust  and  G-in.  drip. 


GOOD  WORK  DONE  ON  OLD  DRIVING  WHEEL  LATHES. 


From  time  to  time  we  have  called  attention  to  the  splendid 
work  being  done  by  the  latest  designs  of  driving  wheel  lathes. 
Tlie  improvement  in  the  design  and  operation  of  these  lathes 
has  been  so  rapid  that  the  best  ones  which  could  be  pur- 
chased four  or  five  years  ago  are  now  spoken  of  as  old  ma- 
chines. While  recently  visiting  a  shop  which  was  equipped 
with  the  best  driving  wheel  lathes  on  the  market  five  years 
ago  the  shop  stii)erintendent  i)asse<l  them  by  with  the  remark: 
"These  are  old  wheel  lathes,  and,  of  course,  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  do  the  work  done  by  those  of  more  recent  design.     We 


ing  or  clamping  the  wheels,  was  described  on  page  L'y»  nf  our 
August  issue. 

The  work  being  done  on  a  C9-in.  Niles  driving  wheel  lathe, 
of  comparatively  light  design,  which  has  been  in  service  at 
the  East  Moline  shoi)s  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Islaml  &  Pacific 
Railway  about  two  and  a  half  years,  was  recently  called  to 
our  attention.  The  lathe  is  driven  by  a  l.">-h.p.  varialde  speed 
motor.     Holes  have  been  ctit   through  the  face  plates  for  the 
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crank  pins,  and  the  traversing  screw,  which  operates  the 
rear  head,  has  been  changed  from  a  4  to  a  l-in.  pitch,  double 
thread,  in  order  to  allow  the  head  to  be  moved  backward  and 
forward  more  quickly.  This  latter  change  w^as  made  after 
the  record  run,  noted  below,  was  made 

The  lathe  is  also  equii)ped  with  special  drivers  for  hold- 
ing the  wheels,  which  are  shown  In  the  accomitanying  illus 
tration,  and  which  have  be<^n  patented  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Ware, 
machine  shoj)  foreman  at  East  Moline,  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Fox, 
master  mechanic  of  the  Rock  Island  at  Cedar  Rapids,  l(nv;i. 
Two  drivers  are  placed  on  each  face  jdate.  one  of  them  hav- 
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expert    in   the  near  future  to   rei)lace   two  of  them  with  one 
of   the  new   ones."  ~ 

This  same  shop  superintendent  frankly  admitted,  however, 
that,  due  to  imi)roved  shop  conditions,  the  use  of  high-s|)eed 
steel,  improved  methods  of  handling  the  wheels  in  and  out 
of  the  lathe,  and  a  few  changes  in  the  design  of  the  machines, 
they  were  at  present  turning  out  at  least  three  times  as  much 
work  as  when  they  were  fir.st  placed  in  service.  An  instance 
where  splendid  restilts  were  obtained  after  making  a  few 
changes  in  the  design  of  aa  old  lathe  and  the  method  of  hold- 


ing tw-o  adjustable  arms,  as  shown  in  'he  illustration,  while 
the  other  has  only  one.  The  forked  end  of  the  arm  fits 
against  the  rim  of  the  wheel  at  its  junttion  with  one  of  th<' 
spokes.  The  heavier  arm  on  the  dotible  driver  is  adjusted 
to  resist  the  stress  due  to  cutting.  The  purpose  of  the  lighter 
arm  which  grasps  the  wheel  in  the  opposite  direction  is  to 
hold   it   rigidly  in  place  and  prevent  chattering. 

In   a   test  of  this   lathe   10   pairs   of  driving   wheels    were 
turned  in  10  hr.s.  19  min.,  1.005  Ib-s.  of  metal   being  remove<l. 
The  first   four  pairs   were  Standard   steel,  4S';.    ins.   in   diam 
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iiun. '>p  ihat  U  can  rf^tMlUy  ho  elctoiulvd  wIhh  tin-  i>l;mi  is 
Miliiruiffj.  Tho  IkmiwjP'  Is  «livi(lr<l  Iiy  a  i:'.-in  luick  wall  into 
;i    Ijoii^r    riw>ni    M    ft     wide   ami   an   niuim'   louin    lo   tt.   •!   ins. 

w  iili-. .:  .      .    . 

In,  thf>-..F>qiiier  I'oqm  :ir<r  I'iu'lii  l'<;Mi.|.,  Ilahcoc  K  \-  Wilrdx 
honvrK-«>rHili»|»f'fl  witii  Itont'V  sl<»lv«'rs.  'I'lir  .hair  is  tiiinisln'.l 
by  two  si«'cj  JiHu•l>^■.  T  f'.  f  i»>  in.'^itlt-  liiainciti-  ami  17."»  fi. 
his-'h.  Cojfl  is  (leliv.c'i't'd  .llnitl>  limn  ImiiiMi  Itoilnrn  cars  to 
a  1.Jril<  lU'lt  conv^'ylntr  apiiaiaiiis  t>d  by  a  i«i  iiuocaiinii  lt»'<l.i. 


niitj  ^is  '«!  «mv»1  in  ti  .larj^o  :*,'M'" » '  ^ ' ' 

•  n.us  ■  Kt i-cl    i I i n    a  ImiVi'   ih;e   bfiili'vw, 

fmili  wfiit'li  it   is  I",  il  iti  ilicsjttiiji- 

i'!,s.   '    'IIh'    convrv  ini;    ami     t-oul- 

I  Hisltinu  a|t||aratns  is  diivi-n -b.v 
t\vo  ■Itii-li.'ji.  inf)ioi-s  insiallfd  in 
ijn-  licijh'r  loom  lijiscnM-ni.  'I'Ih 
;«sU«  s  ill"*'  ronvi'vcd  i<t  a  hiii 
aliov<'    llii'     <«ial     dtlhdN     H:i<  1., 

lid  arc  Inad'cl  finm  iliis  dii<-<il> 
into  lt(i|rtHM'  rars.  Twt)  :'.-in.  inu 
iiif  -  driven  H'MI  iiriii;al  iminii- 
drain  Ijir  water  ((tilected  in 
sniiips  -itt:-U»e.-Msh   iiiiiml    liele^\ 

Vr]!e;'H<"'WOr.,ipV«'l.       'I'iie    llcH^TS    vMN" 

r.-d  by  Vhree  1 L'  1>\  7 ' ..  by  !<•  in: 
WeriliiniAion  buib-r  feed  iiiiniin 
'\'\i\:  U'fAX  vi riiiHr  Is!  Utnit c«l  by;  two 
;.\'«.  -21,  't^'mhrane  l.T'"»li.|i.  f«'- 1 
<valf'i'  h<^at<  i-s,  imriliers  ami  w 
''•rviis.     Two   s    by    It    bv    l«;-in.. 

iiuuili    jMiinje^   an*  oseil  Vft  i-nH- 
.ttinli*  n     wii  li     ili«'     Warren  W'  I' 

'.  r  syhU'Hi  uf  sleain  rliiiilalitMi. 
hi  tTie  eimJne  loom  are.  iwo 
1''^  ,'rrifi  :*.  I  by  li.'-in.  \V«ih«',i  Ul; 
:'nili-s  en,:i;ines,  dircHi  •  <;Dll- 
nee,lt,'<l  lo  .".«H>-k.w.  Wesiin.uboiise 
U«'ti(  I'atols.  liiid  iwf)  II'.  and  -«".  b\ 
12-111.  \Vet)ierill:{'«jrlhs  enj;ines, 
^Urvrt  ••cfjiiU'Ctodio  :5tM»-K.\V.  (i.UH-. 

I  al  Kloeiriv  .AeiicnitiVi-s.  '  Ttiese 
-ii|>idy'  tiiirent  Tor  |i<i\ve|-  ;Uid 
liulitio.^  ill  l.'^!".  v«dls.  Kor  Uinli.i 
lorttls-a  ji:i  illy ^1  l^fo^lTrt* ri^^tifnu 

iUfbi.Td      en.uirtv;.     «liroH    .  f"??; 
nerteii  to  a  r.o-U.w.  (Jeiieral  Klei" 

I I  if   dynaiwo.   i  ;    prciyide^l.   ..<"<ilM- 
esi).^..tl  'hIp.  at .  Hi*-.4l»^j  -«rp;ssiJiH.',. 

•  l.   in,  is  furnished  .Kv  ifwu 
11  and  2»»  and  IS  and  H  by  21-iii. 
'VanlcHn    a.ir    «(Uiiiir('.ssiirs'.    ■  fl.v-" 
iiilie   |(rt\>5^nr«v  Ut   A.i.'.'».  Jh.-i,  .jW 

iO}>  and  for  the  wheel  breaUery 
;Mnt  hoi  iii'-jal.. n\';<'rvoirs  is  tnr 
Hished  by  uya  KMl»i».!i-<'!"l»«'"f''' 
:iiT<i:;-;fi;;-an«I-  5^>/:an<l  i  ,  i-^ 
1  ;  rn.  in'ossino  ijunips  in.  eon- 
'  i-rion   with  lw<'.  lio-in.   by  TMt. 

■  I  iiiuulaiois.  Tlie  «  n.niiio  riuim 
•Is  (viiiitHH<J^'  Vk-IfK  an  Alfred  IJo.v 
\  ('oin|>any  ISU^-ton  ebeirie 
I'.avelinu  eratte.  12  tt.  4.  in-. 
-,,an.       ■  ■'■••■": 

TIi<   Mp'"^  is  very  rjM«'fnHy  de- 

i  :.;»t'd " tl ii< i  .;i  r I'a nj^ce'l  10  t.n ^<*^  lea.j  0 

'il  almo.sl  any  <'iMtjri;eric  y.     *A  1-in. 

•ii\iii:iry  hi  ader  feeds  the  vaeiium 

immps  and  stoker  ■••nJi^hU's.  and  in 

II'     of  .  fini  tReni  V     <  an    siipid> 

^■a!!i  to  pan  of  the  engine  roonv 

•  I'lipnieni.  The  boiler  leeil  pnmp'^i 

■  snpplieii  Willi  sU'ain  from  Up 
dti|.  line  finm  ihe  main  i-teanr  headers.  •  TIm*  sx'st  em  <d  ilrip 
piping;  is  so  arran.ued  th.i)  e.-u  h  "T"  in  the  main  steam  lieatbi 
is  drained  on  iis  nmierside  ihro!i.-,'|i  a  1-in.  nipple  and  valve  iji^lo 
a  I '..in.  ilrip  line:  ihi-:  IV'itt-  liiK'  li.is  a  nniforin  fall  to  Ihi- 
end  of  Ihe  power  plaiil  itiiildim;,  wln-re  the  luixliiie  of  st<  an 
and  \\aier  is  deposited  in  :>  vertical  drum,  the  b)Wer  end  ot 
wliii  h  is  drained  by  nwans  of  anlomaiic  naps  juovidetl  in 
du|dieaie  and  by  [lassed.  the  water  di-scharixeil  from  the  (raps 
beinu  blown  iiji  iiilo  the  hentor  nnd  nlso  arranu;ed  (a  l»o  ki^U 


e  -■- 


I 


f'l 


N 


,1    I 


•\  rii  \li:i  i:.    r.tiiti. 


^  AMKIJK  AN     KN<JlNKKIf     ANfi     liAl  IJM  » Al  •     .'nl  KN  A  L 


I.)  iJn-  ww«H*^-~4i»  tWsp  iHtv  ht>5tt«»r  >!^^  li«»;ilos«'rf  iltwii   for 

Kp.iirs.  I'loiii  ilW'  top  of  tlic  ;ifor«iii«iiti<iiii  il  cirtiiii  tl)«*  st«r.ini. 
(■<  ronvf.Mil  lo  cjuli  of  tin;  boilt'i-  li'cd  jiiniiiis.  wliifh  ai't'  also- 
s,ii|»pli»'<'  il)i'o>mh  hiaiiclus  lioiiiflio  auxiliary  sr«'ain  tiiairu. 
ilK'Ht*  lutfer  ijiiyTit'hrf',:  ftowoy4>j^,.  iK'lHiS  ii«M*maUy.  Kinit  rOffi:.  so 
iliai  all  the  sifam  supplied  to  thohoik'f  f«*<]  luiinps  nnisi  1k' 
Mkcii  ilii(Mii:ii  ihf  (hill  liiif.  I'.y  iliis  lucans  a  posiiiw  «ir<"-ii- 
kiiioii  uf  sU'awi mill  \val«T  ihrouKb  lln"  vaiitms  (irii)  conuor' 
lioiis  is  ;(«sHr*'i|.  aii«l  :U  ihf  wMitc  tiw*^  tho  fc^Mi  imiiimis  "aro 
alwa.vs  supplied  willi  slfaiii  duriiJS  1hf*'o}»j'rali<m  of  llM*  liianf. 

ICiiiiiiu'    «iil.    cyliutlei-    I  il    aiKJ    liilinvli'iic    Utv    the    uiv    toiii 
pi(ss(.rs  are   supjilied    lictiu   laiiks    in    llie    Uoiler    rocnu    I'.t    It. 
altov.e   tile  e!i;4iue   room   iloof.    Tht-  oil  is  :rv' urH«'<l   ro  iin's<V 
laiiUs  by  :'.  by  2  by  :*.-iii.   \V<HUiiitsroo  pnnVfii^,  \vhi«:h  riiay;  1^ 
•  iiiveti    ri\    t  it  li<T   ste.im    or   coiiijireKseil   air.     Tlu'rt?    arf   font 
I, I    ilnse   piiiii|is.   two   lor  eiii;lne  »iil  and   one  A'a«.h    lor  the.  eyK 
iii(l«r   (  il    and    liihrnlene.     The'    tanks   a;r;<*   ela^od,  , so   th«t    111? 
|. limps  ran  t«r<-o  (Jio.  6M  b>v unjf  oii**<rHetlons,     Overflow  of  :lli«' 
piinip::  iiidi<ai<'s  liiai  tlio  overh<'ad  lanks  urn  full.     The  engine 
<iil   is   lilt. fed   lieloie   l»(inii  reiurnod  to  the  oveiliea<l   tanks. 

The   piping;   and   eleiiii*-   wires  yif«arri<'dfiuni    the   power 

lutnse    iVmfii^h    ;i   coiu-rftle   ruiii)i<'l  lo-'t-lie   dilTei«-nl    hnihlinys. 

Tile  sizes  of  the  pipes  at  i he  jtoxvei*  house  vml  of  U.io.  iimiiel 

are    l-in.   air.   t:-in.   sieain.   ri-in.    hydrinili-p,;:.«4n^   hytlmMlty j^ 

itiai.  -"-iii^  exhaust  iiiul.ii-iu.<lrijj... 


=i(«K  or  <  lanipi^it?  4b«'  w1l^^l•l.s.  >ia,«4  «i<-.sttiiie<l  on  :::»:i  oi  «.(n 

;  :^iu\  work  Im  ins  «roJK>  op  a  «» in.^  Xfhs  ^mvi«i^  whin-l  laflie, 
.tBff  voHMmratiyi'ly  JiHl«V  He.sisn,  \yhi<:h  .K:|-  Ixxiii 
J  the  l-Iasi  Muline  sJioi>s  of  ilw'  C'hiVago,  lto«U  isJaiid  A:  I.m  iliv 
Itailway  ahoui  two  Jtnd  n  liatf  ><'ar:^.  wiis  rv'<i'^l>"  '"^'l''''  '" 
(UH-  ;ilu»li»iou,  T '"'  1="'"'  '^  driven  1»>  ;a  i:.  h.U  v:iT!al»I>'^^  sp  -i 
ihotoiV.  f{ole-«;  Uhvo  j»w!n  :<'»ii   throujili  i]i.    '.■<■  i<»r  ilw 


GOOD  WORK  DONE  ON  OLD  DRIVING  WHEEL  LATHES*; 

I'rom  1 1  j^w"  lo  t iiiip . >vt»  Iwi v(»  raJl^ti  all (hi i;i ori  i o  rh f»  h\ >i«'n d i<l 
worJv  licin^  donObytJie  latesl  <lt»sij>H8  of  driving  wheel  IallH»s, 
Tlif,  i»n|»rtH<*njenl  in  llu?.  desijin  an4  O|teratioii  of  thes«>  lathes 
has  heeii  sO  rapid  that  the  host  ohes  which  could  he  pur- 
t  haseil  lour  or  (isi-  scars  ai;«  art'  now  spoken  of  as  «dd  nia- 
1  hiui's.  AV'hilif  re<-«;n»ly  visilinK  a  -shop  whicli  whs  equip^KHl; 
;wHh  the  iM».>»;.d»*ivin£i  wh*»el  hHlies  on  thif*  imirket  five  ytiws 
au(»  ihc  shop>:uperint<  ntietit  passed  t hem  hy  willi  the  lehiark: 
These  ar«'  old  wheel  lathes,  ajid,  of  <:our.se,  cannot  he  expell- 
ed to  "To  1  he"  work  done  h.v  those  Of  nior**  recent  desltrn.     We 


h»x.;.vsj»  \v.m:i:  m{|VKU-.4«»«  wtiviSii'  Mfiti  i  i 


>rank;^  lHns>  smitjlje  ti-jiyeKsins  Here  ...       Hit 

rccir  head,  lias  he«-n  vhanjied  f.  loni  a  AW  a  lin,^  irif«:U/d<>«hh' 
thivail/liv  orUertp^;  allow  »<«*' head  to  1m»  uvov«h1  iKHckwurd  a4»d 
forw'ard    nioiv  qttickVy.     TW,V  lailev,  Hianse  wa.<;  mad' 

the  rtH»«)rd  run.  imted  iiehiw.  was  mH*tc 

Th«-    laihe    is   al.--<)   eqiii|»iwH;l.  wUh  ;sjm'«  h*t  drfv.«ri'  "»'i 

ius  the  wHfceJs,  uhich  are  :«h«wii  i.nVtlM'  a«:i*<*lhpunyiiij;^  illus 
iraUon.'  jEtml    which    h.*tv<v  l>«^^n   jfiitrfet^'if  Ij^v   Mr.   13-.  O"-   WiiiTe. 
iViaciiine   shop   forenian    at    Kasi    MoJlhe."  and    Mr.    r    K.    Kov. 
master  mechanic  of  the  UjK^k   islatnl  .at  t'i><lar  iiaYil.l  -     1i.w;i 
Two  drivers ^.T re  placed  On  each   fa**.!  plaH'.-. ©Tie  «vi  i:  iv 


^tl-tXt.II    \IIJCS  IMtIVIV^^  ytiiKKL  1  .\rtlK;  OWAllA  SWlH*H^lvA:i«»X  ;fA«  tKl«'   I:  vit  i:i>  Vti 


. ■  \  I ,.    I    in    the  neri i'   f u f Tirc^f t.o  xifi jfri*  '  i. w  o  i » i.  t li^ifi .  W Jth- ;  oife . 
of    Hie    new    «>nes."   •;  /r  '\'-   -V'  ^-■' \i  '/■.■'■':'::'■:  V' ,'':.'...■'■': ''';l'  ' 

This  same  i«hop  su|»ei'inteiMle»l  frankly  aduiil led.  h<wovif*Vv 
1 1 1;  1 1 .  d n .  to  i in |nc)ye«I  hhop  <-on.lifions.  t lie  iise  of  li ii^h  sinhmI' - 
hi  I.  iiupioved  ni.'Untds  «>f  handlini;  the  wheels  in  and  ojif 
>.r  III'  lathe,  and  a  ttw  ehan;;es  in  !lU'.desit;n  of  the  machines',. 
I lie\  Were  at  jiieKeni  lurnini?  «ittl  jtlTM^'l  thr*"*'  times  a.s  uiin h, 
\\4.i  k  as  wlw'n  fiiV^  were^fiVi^f  MlA<^«^l  Vh^^^^^^^  AninKtaiU'e 

where    splendid    rV*vullswei-c   <dtfaiinMl   alter    niakini;    a    few 
•  hanm  s  in  iIm*  d^^si^n  -M  Hi»  old  lail)^^^  the  uietiiod  of  UoW- 


ijiS  f^vfi  adjijxiahk'  arnr^;  a>   .-m..v'>  ii    lii     M.     Hi.i^li  ;ii  ii.ii.    \^..ii. 
lite   Other    has    only    oil".    ;  The  lork«  d  .eiid    Of    iluv  ai-jit    tl' 

.isalh-si  1h^  rim  of  ili«'  wlu^i'l  ai  Ws  iit*'>''*'^  with  oii- 

."|>ok«<;;..- Th<»^-  beavic      arui  -oil    the  lrt«inide'  4T.r^^^^       is   adjti>«ii; 
,10  resist  the  stress  due  to'  cnltin-J.     TPite  iHirjH>se  of  the  Hi;hii  4 

arm   which   sntsps  the   wln.-il    iji   ilvo  ai<pt»Hfie  «lire<  tinn    i'    it 

holfl  it  rjsidly  iir  place  afi?ii-|irt!toinvi»i^f^ 
^/;;  fn  a -ijPist   of-4lus   lathe  .1ji».|«alr^;  of  ^lr•♦vi«ii   whi?el-    were 

iiirned  ill   in  hrs.   !'.«  iirin..  1  .•Mtr*  11*.-;.  of  nn'tal   lieinn   ivim>ve<|. 
,TI»<?  lU'i^.i;  fonr  |K»irs   were  Siitndard    <i.e1.    |vi.    j,,-     jn    .linii 
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eter.  On  two  of  these  the  feed  used  was  %  in.,  the  depth  of 
cut  5-lG  in.,  and  the  cutting  speed  varied  from  11  to  L'O  ft. 
per   niin.     On   the   other   two   the   feed    used    was    ', 


FAILURE  OF  FIREBOX  SHEETS. 


t 


in.,   the 

depth  of  cut  5-16  in.,  and  the  cutting  speed  varied  from  i:i 
to  IG  ft.  per  niin.  The  other  six  pairs  of  drivers  were  of 
Midvale  steel,  i"»S  ins.  in  diameter.  On  two  pairs  of  these 
a  feed  of  »4  in.  was  used,  depth  of  rut  r>-l(J  in.,  and  a  cutting 
speed  of  from  14  to  IS  ft.  per  min.  On  the  other  four  the 
feed  was  14  in.,  depth  of  cut  1/,  in.,  and  cutting  speed  14  to 
18  ft.  per  min..  although  in  one  instance  it  ran  as  high  as 
20  ft.  per  min.  From  the  detail  report  it  would  appear  that 
the  various  tool  steels  which  were  used  in  the  test  were 
pretty   badly   punished. 

Another  test  of  an  old  driving  wheel  lathe,  which  has  had 
several  improvements  ma<le  to  it,  recently  took  j»lace  in  the 
Omaha  shojjs  of  the  I'nion  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  This 
is  a  Niles  9fl-in.  lathe,  driven  by  a  15-h.p.  motor,  and  has  been 


TEST   OF   OLD   90-INCII   DRIVING    WllEEI..   LATFIE — OMAHA 

KAILKOAD    COMPANY. 


SHOPS,       UNION       PACIFIC 


Diam.   of 

CuttinK 

Aint.    of 

l>(>ptli 

Sizo   of 

Tinif  of 

Time    dig. 

Anit.  of 

Total 

wheel 

sptfil,    fl. 

feed. 

of  cut 

tool. 

(iittiiiK. 

whtH-ls. 

niftal 

time. 

centtTs. 

per  mill. 

In.s. 

liifl. 

Ins. 

.Mill. 

Min. 

remov. 

Min. 

Ins. 

IJ)S. 

5.5 

IS 

% 

% 

2Vi   X  IV, 

50 

13 

177 

M 

55 

1.S 

% 

% 

2  v..    X   I'i. 

51 

1 1 

174 

02 

55 

18 

'4 

% 

2V2    X   11... 

5t; 

12 

ISS 

OS 

50 

Ifi 

% 

% 

2\i.    X    1'.. 

57 

11 

178 

OS 

50 

15 

.    % 

% 

2V.   X    1«*. 

50 

7 

1.S2 

57 

50 

ir. 

% 

5/1 C 

3        X   lU, 

48 

14 

17:? 

02 

50 

15 

% 

5/ 10 

.■?        .\   1  '  . 

5.'') 

10 

1HH 

r,r, 

50 

l.''i 

■■H. 

% 

3        X    I  '  ■. 

r^rt 

5 

1S4 

GO 

44 

12 

% 

% 

2Vj  X  n.. 

.-^n 

5 

!•!!> 

35 

-14 

12 

■•% 

V4. 

S        X   IV. 

:i5 

5 

175 

40 

44 

12 

% 

v* 

21/j   X   11/.. 

-M) 

5 

172 

35 

Total  lime,    lit  lirs.   15  mins. 


Average  time  per    jiair,    .')."i.!)    mins. 
removed,    1,90(»   lbs. 


in  service  for  the  past  four  years.  It  is  also  equipped  with 
the  Fo.x  and  Ware  drivers  described  above.  Previous  to  the 
test  the  feed  gear  was  rede.signed  to  increase  its  capacity,  the 
bearings  were  thoroughly  examined  and  all  slack  taken  uj), 
holes  were  bored  in  the  face  plate  to  take  the  crank  pins,  and 
the  movable  face  plate  was  equipped  with  a  motor  and  chain 
drive. 

In  a  test  made  on  June  14,  details  of  which  are  presented 
in  the  accompanying  table,  11  i)airs  of  wheels  were  turned 
in  10  hrs.  U)  min.,  1,9G0  lbs.  of  metal  being  removed. 

These  tests  certainly  demonstrate  that  with  a  few  changes 
in  the  design,  and  proper  care  and  attention,  the  wheel  lathe 
of  four  or  five  years  ago  can  do  much  better  work  than  is 
generally  obtained  from  it  in  the  larger  jicrcentage  of  shops 
in  which  it  is  installed.  Its  design  is,  of  course,  such  that  it 
cannot  compete  with  the  more  recent  designs  as  far  as  the 
size  of  the  cut  is  concerned,  as  a  comparison  of  these  records 
with  that  of  the  New  York  Central  lathe  at  West  Albany,  as 
recorded  on  page  74  of  our  February,  190G,  issue,  will  show. 
By  using  higher  cutting  speeds,  however,  possibly  at  the 
expense  of  the  tool  steel,  t-he  records  on  the  lighter  machines 
are  very  favorable.  Just  how  long  the  lighter  lathes  would 
stand  up  under  this  kind  of  treatment  is,  of  cour.^e,  a  ques- 
tion, but  where  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them  working  at 
this  pace,  or  even  a  considerably  slower  one,  for  any  length 
of  time,  it  would  inobably  make  a  great  enough  saving  to 
enable  the  railroa<l  company  to  scrap  the  machine  with 
good  grace.  These  result.s  must,  of  course,  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  special  tests  or  records,  and  not  as  of  everyday 
occurrence.  They  do,  however,  indicate  that  much  more  may 
be  obtained  from  the  older  designs  than  is  ordinarily  ex- 
pected  of  them. 


The  following  is  taken  from  a  paper  on  Firebox  Steel  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Max  H.  Wickhorst  before  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials: 

In  general,  firebox  sheets  fail  in  one  of  two  ways;  first, 
gradual  failure;  the  sheet  may  have  a  good  many  small  cracks, 
which  are  mostly  in  a  vertical  direction.  These  cracks  are 
thickest  radiating  from  the  stay  bolts  and  frequently  run 
from  one  stay  bolt  to  another  in  the  same  vertical  row,  but 
never  between  stay  bolts  horizontally.  They  are  almost  al- 
ways on  the  fire  side  and  at  times  extend  through  the  thick- 
ness of  the  sheet,  first  going  through  next  to  the  stay  bolts. 
Such  sheets  are  generally  accompanied  with  more  or  less  cor- 
rugation, and  the  cracked  and  corrugated  condition  is  almost 
always  confined  to  the  lower  half  of  the  sheet.  Second,  sudden 
failure,  or  rupture;   the  sheets  may  fail  by  a  single  crack  or 

rupture  from  a  foot  to  several  feet 
long.  In  bad  cases,  the  crack  may 
extend  from  the  mud  ring  to  the 
crown  sheet,  but  ordinarily  the 
crack  is  confined  to  the  lower  half 
jf  he  .sheet,  extending  upward  from 
the  mud  ring  or  from  a  few  inches 
above  it,  and  is  always  near  the 
middle  of  the  side  sheet  longitudin- 
ally. Such  sheets  may  show  no 
corrugations  and  may  show  very 
Uttle  if  any  other  defects. 

About  two  years  ago  a  lot  of 
records  and  papers  concerning  fail- 
ures of  firebox  sheets  were  gathered  out  of  the  files  in  the 
superintendent  of  motive  power's  office  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  Railway,  Lines  East  of  the  Missouri  River, 
and  a  classification  made  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
failures  occurred,  with  results  as  shown  below.  These  fail- 
ures include  only  those  occurring  in  the  second  class  men- 
tioned above,  or  ruptures. 


Total    amount    of    metal 


Washing — CoolinR    

Using  nozzles 

Filling    

After  filling    

In    shop    or    house,    eold 

In    house,    hot    

Diifcovered    arriving    at    terminal 


Number. 

Per  cent 

.1 

7.7 

16 

41.0 

2 

5.1 

7 

17.9 

7 

17.9 

2 

5.2 

2 

5.2 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  71.7  per  cent,  occurrefl 
while  the  engine  was  being  washed,  this  including  41  per 
cent  where  nozzles  were  being  used  at  the  time;  17.9  per  cent, 
occurred  while  the  engine  was  cold,  under  other  circum- 
stances, making  a  total  of  89.6  per  cent,  for  the  failures  while 
the  engine  was  cold.  This  leaves  10.4  per  cent,  for  failures 
while  the  engine  was  hot,  but  it  is  not  improbable,  if  full 
details  of  the  conditions  attending  the  failures  in  these  latter 
cases  were  at  hand,  that  in  some  or  perhaps  all,  the  records 
would  show  the  engine  had  been  cold.  When  washing  tfie 
boilers,  cold  water  had  probably  been  used  in  all  cases,  and 
the  above  figures  would  seem  to  argue  very  strongly  in  favor 
of  keeping  the  boiler  continuously  hot,  and  the  use  of  a  method 
of  washing  where  the  boiler  does  not  get  cold,  say  not  below 
150  degrees  F. 


Chicago's  TiTNXEii  Road  in  Oi'kkatiox. — The  Illinois  Tunnel 
Company  has  put  into  operation  its  45  miles  of  freight  tun- 
nel tracks  under  Chicago's  streets.  The  company  has  fin- 
ished connections  with  30  buildings  in  the  downtown  district. 
Connections  have  already  been  made  between  the  freight  and 
warehouses  of  nine  of  the  principal  railroads.  Others  are 
under  way.  Work  was  begun  five  years  ago.  but  lef^al  com- 
plications hindered  the  operation  of  the  unique  underground 
railway. — Railuay   ^^'orld, 


Erie  Fixes  an  Aoe  Limit. — Superintendent  Sharpe,  of  the 
Susquehanna  Division  of  the  Erie,  has  issued  a  notice  that 
hereafter  persons  .seeking  to  enter  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany in  either  the  train,  engine,  station,  signal  or  switching 
departments,  or  as  telegraph  operators,  clerks  or  stenogra- 
phers, must  not  be  more  than  35  years  old.  The  same  max- 
imum age  limit  is  announced  for  messengers,  rivet  heaters, 
mechanics  and  helpers,  while  apprentices  must  not  be  older 
than  21  years.  Roundhouse  men  may  apply  up  to  40  years 
of  age,  and  stationary  engineers,  firemen  and  car-track  re- 
pairers may  be  taken  on  up  to  45.  The  highest  age  limit  al- 
lowed is  50  years,  and  this  applies  only  to  outdoor  laborers 
and   freight  handlers.-'/^ai/W'Oj/  Worlil. 
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SIMPLE  PACIFIC   TYPE   P.VSfSEX.KU    I.OIOMOTIVE — .NOUIOl.K    tl    WE.STLUN    RAILWAY. 


PACinC  TYPE  PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVE. 


Norfolk  &  Western  Railway. 


sheet  is  fastened  to  the  inside  of  this  ring  at  one  end  and 
the  smokebox  to  the  outside  of  it  at  the  other.  The  front 
tube  sheet  is  fastened  inside  the  ring  just  ahead  of  the  connec- 
tion to  the  boiler  shell.     This  construction,  while  somewhat 


The  American  Locomotive  Company  recently  delivered  from 
its  Richmond  shops  an  order  of  five  Pacific  type  locomotives 
to  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway,  which  form  an  example  of 
the  value  of  increased  boiler  capacity  for  handling  heavy 
trains  on  a  high  schedule  over  difficult  grades,  as  they  re- 
place engines  of  the  same  size  cylinders  and  wheels  but  with 
smaller  boilers. 

These  locomotives  are  designed  for  a  passenger  run  over 
the  mountains  from  Roanoke,  Va.,  to  Bristol,  Tenn.  This 
train  had  previously  been  hauled  by  10-wheel  locomotives  with 
20  by  2S-in.  cylinders  and  6.S-in.  wheels,  and  with  a  somewhat 
greater  weight  on  drivers  than  was  given  to  the  newer  en- 
gines, but  necessarily  with  a  considerably  smaller  boiler.  As 
far  as  tractive  power  was  concerned  the  10-wheel  engines  were 
satisfactory,  but  it  was  found  that  the  boiler  was  not  capable 
of  supplying  the  cylinders  under  the  difficult  operating  condi- 
tions met  with.  These  new  engines  have  been  in  service  long 
enough  to  show  that  even  with  less  weight  on  drivers  they 
are  capable  of  handling  the  train,  even  with  extra  cars,  to 
much  better  advantage  than  the  older  engines,  being  able 
to  make  up  considerable  time  on  a  difficult  schedule. 

As  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  of  dimensions  these 
locomotives  have  20  by  28-in.  simple  cylinders  and  68-in. 
drivers,  giving  a  tractive  power  of  28,000  lbs.  The  weight 
on  drivers  is  125,000  lbs.,  or  64  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight 
of  195,250  lbs.  The  tractive  ratio  of  4.46  is  within  the  limits 
of  good  adhesion. 

The  boiler,  sections  of  which  are  given  herewith,  is  67  ins. 
in  diameter  at  the  front  ring  and  74 ^^4  ins.  at  the  dome  course. 
It  is  of  the  extended  wagon  top  type  and  contains  279 — 2Vi-in. 
flues  20  ft.  1  In.  long.  The  smokebox,  which  extends  46  ins. 
ahead  of  the  centre  of  the  cylinders,  is  connected  to  the  boiler 
by  a  ring  20   ins.  wide  by  1   in.   thick.     The  forward  barrel 
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HALF  CROSS-SECTION    AM)   ENO   VIFW. 


LONtiITUUl>AL   SECTION    OF   BOILER — PACIFIC    TYPE   IX>CO.MOTIVE — NORFOLK  &   WESTERN      RAILWAY, 


.>..^ 


.\Mi:i;i(  \\    i;\(iiNi:i:i;   and   iiailijoak   .101  i:\al. 


eter.  On fVvo-of  thest?  tli«  (wti  usetl  wsis  "^  jii.,  ilu  il»|illi  ot 
tut  r>-I»;  in.  jjikI  till'  cuHfiii;  sne»i|  \ariet|  rroiii  II  to  i.'<i  ir. 
l»er  mill.  XJn  ilii^  otlur  iwo  ih»^  Ij-imI  iisfii  was  'i  in.,  flif 
•  ieplli  of -**iu  .».•!*»  iiK.  ami  tli»'  ciillini;  s|m'»'iI  varied  fiom  i:; 
to   Ifif  ftf  .-I'^r  i^Wfti^^^  (tlhci    six    pairs    of   tirivfis    wtir    ot 

.Mi(lv;vlo  sit"*'!.  .'S  iris,  in  liiaiiifi*')-.  On  iwu  pairs  oi  ilicsc 
a  ft'«M|  of  'i  in.  was  us^tni.  tlcjitli  of  <  iii  .".  |G  in.,  ami  a  (iilliiii; 
ypt'«'*l   of  from    I  I    to   IN   ft.    per    niin.     On    tin-   mlitr   ftnir   ilu- 


FAILURE  OF  FIREBOX  SHEETS. 


ft^«'«|    was    ifc  l«.v  ih'ptb  Of  «nl 


ill.,  aii'l   tiiiiiiiii   spreil   14    Irt 


Is  ft.  p»'r  iiihi..  aiiUon!;li  in  ono  in^iann-  it  ran  as  liiuli  as 
L*t>  ft.  pfr  mill,  f-'voni  the  <li'iail  ifpori  it  woiilii  apitcar  that 
the  various  ttxii  sIjm-Is  wlijih  witc  nscil  in  ilu-  test  wtif 
pr«*t«y   lia<}l.v  |Minl-'^li*'<l. 

.Anoilu'i'  Icsl  of  an  olt]  drivint;  wlotl  iiiilic,  \vlii<  h  li.is  hail 
st'Vt'ial  im|»iovtnn'iiis  ina<]»>  to  it.  iirt>nil\  tool;  pluct-  in  tin' 
Omaha  ^iiojts  of  ilii'  rnioii  I'acitii-  itailioad  Companx.  Tliis 
Is  a  Nih'.s  !««-iii.  It\tlu-.  driv»-u  l»>  a  1"»-li.p.  motor,  and  lias  hooii 

TKKT  OI^!;OIiir.&i>TlNf'*T    !  MUX  IXC    W  IlKKI.   LA  I  III':      OMAII.V  .    SllDP 
•;■•.,  v.' V  ''v'\^-  1;\IM{UAI»    CtlMPANV.  :   ■;.•   V'    ;/- 
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Toljit  tfiiM'.    lo  lir~.    t r..  mill 


.\  V  i  •  r :  I K  ( '  t  i  HI  I-  irt-  r    I  n  d  r , 


in  .s»MVh«v  for  the  past  four  years.  It  is  al.so  equipped  wiiii 
the  Fo.\  and  Ware  drivers  descrilieil  iiltove.  l'r«'vioiis  to  the 
tesi  the  feed  ^.f.w  wa.s  redesigned  to  increase  its  capaiii.v.  the 
llearillg^*.  were  thoroiiiihlv  e.xamiiied  :in<i  nUslacIv  taiveii  up. 
iioh's  wer«>  hored  in  th^^  Caie  plaK-  io  take  ihe  cranio  |iins,  and 
ihe  iiiavahitv  |aV»^  j»tttU*  ,i*'«>^  '''fniiipt  <l  with  a  ninior  and  eliain 
drive.  :■  ■''.'■'.■■':  '  '  •"; /_ 

111  a.  l^st  iiia<Je  on  .lun<'  1  1.  details  (d  \vjii<  h  are  presented 
in  the  a<'Tompan.\  inn  lal»l<»,  11  pairs  of  wheels  were  turned 
in   In  hrs.   I.'>  niin.,  l.'.UKi  Ihs.  of  hieial   Itein.i;  it  moved. 

These  tests  eeriaiiil.v  demonstrate  that  willi  a  few  eiiaiii;es 
in  the  desiyn,  and  |iru)ier  care  and  atieiii  ii»ii.  liie  wlied  laiiie 
of  four  or  tivt»  years;  «so,c"an  do  hum  h  iietier.  work  than  is 
Keiierally  olilained  from  it  in  I  lie  lariier  )iereenlai;«'  of  shops 
in  which  it  is  inslalhd.  Its  desiiiii  is.  of  «onrse,  such  tiiaf  it 
cannot  iMimpeU-  with  tlie  more  receni  desi.mis  as  far  as  the 
sfs!**  of  tli»*  cm  is  concerned,  as  a  comparison  ^t\'  iliese  records 
with  tliaf  of  the  .New  York  Central  iatlie  at  West  .Ml.any.  :is 
recorded  on  pane  "I  of  our  Kelunary.  I'.mm;.  issue,  will  show. 
Hy  ii.-^in^  hi.iiher  ciiitin.i?  speeds,  however,  possihly  at  ilie 
exj>eii.se  of  the  Tool  stt*K  the  records  on  Ihe  iiuhiei  machines 
are  v«*fy  favorahle.  Jns*f.  how  loiiic  the  lijihier  lathes  vvoiihl 
stand  up  under  this  kind  of  lie.iimenf  is,  of  course,  a  ipies- 
tioii,  hut  where  it  was  neiessai\  to  keep  them  workiim  at 
this  pjire,-or,-»>.vpn"ftVonsivl.erahl.v  slower  line,  foi-  any  length 
of  limei:  it  won((J  prohahly  n»ak«'^  a  }<i'ea«.  eiu>u.uh  srivinu:  to 
enahle  the  i'ailroad  eompanv  to  scrap  (he  iiMchine  with 
«ood  i;<"M-e.  These  results  must,  fd  coiirs*;,  he  coiisideieil  in 
the  lij;ht  of  sjiecial  tests  on  records.  aH'l  not  as  of  everyday 
occurrence.  They  ^lo.  Iu»\vcyi«r,  inillcalc  that  luutli  more  may 
he    ohtained    from    Iht?   ohl^i;    rtesliniH   ll»s,u»  M    "n 'lin  iril.v     ix- 

('HU'.SkT.fi-Vfl'N^KF. 'R«ii.vn  IN  Ot'KU\ll<»\.  Tile  Illinois  Tunnel 
rompany  has  put  into  operation  ilH.  4r>  niiles  of  fr('lt;hi  tun 
ml  Hacks  under  ('liicaa;o*s  streets.  Th»>  company  has  lin- 
ished  connections  with  ;*o  huilditms  in  the  dovvntown  flistiict. 
Conneciion.s  have  iilj«'ady  hecn  iiiiide  iM-tween  the  freight  and 
warehous«-»<  of  •  nine  ixf,  the  iirimijial  railroads.  Others  are 
umler  wa.\.  Work  was  iK'^iin  live  years  aijo.  liiil  le.-il  lou'- 
plicaiioiin  iiindeted  the  op«Maii<iii  of  the  uniipo-  iindert;roum1 
ruilvvay. —  Huilmni    \\'<Thl. 


The  f<illowiii,i;  is  taken  from  a  paper  on  Fiithox  Steel  pie- 
seiiied  Ity  .Mr.  .Max  II.  Wickhcu'sl  hefore  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testins  Materials: 

In  .^emual,  firehox  sheets  fail  in  one  of  two  ways;  flr.st, 
i^radital  failure;  Ihe  sheet  may  have  a  KoofI  many  small  cra<'ks. 
wlii<h  ar«*  mostly  in  a.  vertical  direction.  These  cracks  are 
ihickesi  radial int;  from  the  stay  holts  ami  frecpieiitly  run 
from  one  slay  holt  to  another  in  the  same  vertical  row.  hut 
never  hetweeii  stay  holts  hot  i/onlally.  They  are  almost  al- 
wa.Ns  on  the  tire  sitle  and  at  times  extend  thiouf^h  the  thick- 
ness of  the  she«'i,  lirsl  icoina;  lhroui;h  next  to  the  stay  holts. 
Such  sheets  are  generally  accompanied  with  more  or  less  cor- 
ni.uation.  and  the  cracked  and  corruuated  condition  is  ttlmost 
always  conlined  to  the  lower  half  of  the  sheet.  Set'ond,  sudden 
failure,  ov  rupture;    the  sheets  may  fall  hy  a  single  crack  or 

rupture  from  a  foot  to  several  feet 
lonii.  In  htid  cases,  the  crack  may 
exteiKi  from  the  mud  rinj?  to  the 
crown  sheet,  hiii  ordinarily  the 
crack  is  conlined  to  the  lower  half 
)f  he  sheet,  extending;  upward  from 
the  mud  riiiK  or  from  a  few  inches 
above  it.  and  is  always  near  the 
niiddh'  of  the  side  sheet  loiiKitiidin- 
'illy.  Surh  sheets  may  show  no 
rorru.iiat  ions  tind  uiay  show  very 
'itile  if  any  other  defects. 

Ahont  two  years  ago  a  lot  of 
records  and  papers  concerning  fail- 
ures of  tirehox  shcf'ts  were  gathered  out  of  the  files  in  the 
superintendent  of  motive  power's  ofTice  of  the  C'hicaKO,  Ihir- 
liiinlon  Ai  Qiiincy  H.iilwii.v.  Lines  Hast  of  the  Missouri  Kiver, 
ami  a  classiti<  ation  made  of  the  conditions  nnder  which  th«» 
failures  occurred,  with  results  as  shown  helow.  These  fail- 
liifs  include  only  those  occurriiiii  in  the  second  class  nien- 
I  lolled  iihove,  or   ruptures. 
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In    linii--«',    hot     ............  .     . 

l*i-iuyt>f4Ml    iirriviiiK    at     tiTioiii  i| 

It  will  Im'  noted  from  the  ahove  that  71.7  per  cent,  occurred 
while  the  eiif^ine  was  heini;;  washed,  this  including  11  iier 
cell!  where  nozzles  were  heiim  used  at  the  time;  I7.'.»  per  cent, 
occurred  while  the  eii.:;ine  was  cold,  under  other  circum- 
stances, making  a  total  of  sft.ll  per  cent,  for  the  failnres  while 
the  engine  was  cold.  This  h'aves  10. 1  per  cent,  for  failures 
while  the  eiiiiiiie  was  hot.  hut  it  is  not  Improhahle,  if  full 
details  of  the  <-onditions  attemlin^  the  failures  in  these  hitler 
cases  were  at  hand,  that  in  some  cm-  perhaps  all,  the  records 
would  show  Ihe  eiit;ine  had  been  cold.  Wlu'ii  washing  the 
boilers,  cold  water  had  probably  bec'ii  used  in  all  cases,  and 
the  above  lijiures  would  seem  to  aVKue  very  slroiif^ly  in  favor 
of  keeping;  the  boiler  continuously  hoi,  and  the  us<'  of  a  niethcHl 
of  washin.ix  where  the  boiler  does  not  Kct  cold,  say  not  below 
l.'.O  def;rees   V. 


Kuti:  Kixis  AN  .\*.y.  Livirr.  Sujurintendenl  Sliar|te.  of  the 
Sus«|uehanna  Division  of  the  ICrie.  has  issued  a  notice  that 
hereafter  persons  seeking  to  enter  Ihe  eiujiloy  of  tlie  com- 
pany in  eitiMM-  the  triiin,  engine,  station,  sij;iial  or  swilchiiiK 
departments,  or  as  tebi;iapli  operators,  clerks  or  stenogra- 
phers, miisl  not  be  more  than  .',',  years  old.  The  same  inax- 
iiniim  ai:e  limit  is  annouiic(>d  for  messengers,  rivet  heaters, 
mechanics  ami  helpers,  while  apprentices  must  not  he  older 
than  L'l  years.  Roundhouse  men  may  apply  up  to  40  years 
of  a.i;e,  and  stationary  engineers,  firemen  and  car-track  re- 
liairers  may  be  taken  on  up  to  I."..  The  highest  age  limit  al- 
loweil  is  r»o  years,  and  this  aiiplies  only  to  outdoor  laborers 
and    freiuhl    handlers.-- /.'(///nck/    IVio'-/. 


Sei'tember,  IDfx;. 
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PACIFIC  TYPE  PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVE.  / 


NottFoi^K  ^  Westers  Railway. 


The  Anioricaii  Lwomotivo  eoinpany  r«MentI\ delivered  froiii 
its  Kichrnoiui  shops  ;m  order  of  five  Pacifie  tyirO  Im-oraotives 
lo  the  Norfollv  &  Western  Railway,  which  form  an  fxatilpie  of 
the  value  of  iiureased  boiler  eapa«ity  for  li;MullJti.i;  heavy 
trains  on  a  high  sehedule  over  difficult  grad^'^;,  as  they  w- 
Iilace  engines  of  the  same  size  cylinders  and  wheels  bv»t  with 
smaller  boilers.  .     /  ;^  ' 

These    locomotives  are   designed    for  a    paswMiger  rim   oVer 
th^   mountains   from    Koanolie.   Vit,.   to   lirisiol,   Tenn.     Thi« 
train  liad  previously  be(>n  hauled  by  10-wheel  locomolives with 
L'M  by  L's  in.  <\lindeis  and  (is  in.  wheels,  an<I  with  a  somewhat 
greater   weight    on   drivers  than    was  given   to  the   newer  <'n- 
gines,  but   necessarily  with  a  consideraldy  siikIIUm-  boiler     As  ;•' 
far  as  lra<'tive  power  was  con«'eri«»d  the  IO-U'h«el  engines  >vei:e 
satisfactoiy.  but   it  was  foujid  that  the  boiler  was  not  Capable 
of  supplying  the  cylinders  \uider  the  difficult  operating  condir    ;. 
tions  met  with.     These  new  engines  have  been  in  seiviie  king' 
enough   to  show  that,  even   with  lesHW<'ig^lit  oil  driviM"^  they. 
are  capable  of  handling  tlie   train,  even  with   extra  ears.  ■to"!;. 
much    better    advanta,^e    than    the    older    engines,    being    atilia.; ••; 
to  make  up  considerable  time  on  a  difficult  sch<>dule. 

As  may  he  seen  by  reference  to  the  tahle  of  dimensions  thewj' 
locomotives    have    L'ti    by    2K-in.    sjmide   eylimlers   and   6S^lnv/ 
ilrlvers.    giving   a   tractive   jiower   of   2S.no»»    lbs.      The   weight'./, 
on  drivers  is  l^rj.ooii  lbs.,  or  f;4  per  cent,  of  th(»  total   weight- :• 
of  l!>r.,2r.(»  lbs.     The  tractive  ratio  of  4.4«;  is  within  the  liinlts^ 
of  good  adhesiott;    ■  '  :V    .\   i/!  ;r    vrrVv; 

The  boiler,  sections  of  which  ate  giveii  Iverewith;  is  <>7  itJ&v 
in  diameter  at  the  front  ring  and  7Pi  ins.  at  tht'  (bmn-  cour.ser  .. 
ft  is  of  the  extend<Ml  wagon  top  tyi>e  and  contain.^  liT'.t — 2' i-iit.:"..  ..; 
flues  20  ft.  1    in.   long.     The  .smt)kebox,  whieli  extends   1*>  iius.  / 
ahead  of  the  centre  of  the  cylinders,  is*  cohneeted  to  the  boiler 
by  a   ring  l!o   ins.   wide  by   1;  in.   thick.     Ttigforwani   bjirivl;  ■ 


•sheet  Is  fast««ne»l  to  the^^^.^^  at   one   end   an<i 

the  smokehox  to  .the  outsido  of  it  at  tJie  oth^'i-.  The  front 
tula»  sh<'«'t  is  fasteijed  in>;ide  the  ring  just  ahead  of  the  conne*-- 
tion   to   the   li.()iler  shell.     Tliis  construction,   while  somewiiat 
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unusual,  has  a  number  of  points  in  its  favor  when  considered 
with  a  view  to  boiler  repairs.  The  firebox  measures  C4 '/,  by 
lito  ins.  and  gives  a  grate  area  of  1.").")  sq.  ft.  The  front  mud 
ring  is  5  ins.  wide  and  the  water  space  in  the  throat  is  about 
the  same  width  all  the  way  up.  The  outsi<le  and  inside  firebox 
sheets  are  vertical,  extending  up  from  the  4':j-in.  mud  ring 
to  the  f-rowii  sliect  without  i)erceptible  iiurcase  of  water  space. 
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At  the  rear,  however,  the  mud  ring  is  1  ins.  wide  and  the 
water  space  is  intrcasod  to  7  ins.  at  the  crown  sheet.  The 
crown  sheet  has  a  slope  of  nearly  1  ins.  toward  the  rear.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  an  unusually  large  number  of  staybolts 
have  been  placed  along  the  toi)  and  upper  corners  of  the  side 
sheets.  Former  trouble  with  staybolt  breakages  led  to  the 
decision  to  double  the  number  of  bolts  at  the  i)oints  where 
tlie  most  trouble  occurred. 

This  boiler  gives  a  total  heating  surfa(  e  of  3,4G:>.7,  of  which 
3,2Sr».2  sq.  ft.  is  in  the  tubes  and 
177.5  in  the  firebox.  This  amount 
of  heating  surface  is  unusually 
large  for  an  engine  having  cylin- 
ders of  this  size  and  gives  o4()  sq. 
ft.  of  surface  per  cubic  foot  of 
cylinder  volume,  a  figure  consider- 
iibly  in  excess  of  most  simi>le  pass- 
enger locomotives,  but  one  whi<h 
has  pioven  itself  to  be  moat  uweful 
in  service.  The  ii.  D.  ratio  (tract- 
ive effort  X  diameter  of  drivers  -^ 
heating  surface)  of  550  also  in- 
dicates very  clearly  that  these  en- 
i^ines  have  an  ami)ie  boiler  capacity 
for  high  sp«H-d  work;  however,  in 
Uiis  coiisideiaiiou  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  this  heating  surface  is 
in    the   Hues,   there   being   less   than  iu.\i 

"> '  I    per   cent. 


frame  and  is  U  shai)e  in  section.  Its  centre  bearing  is  taken 
through  a  semi-elliptical  spring  which  rests  upon  a  frame- 
stiffening  casting  extending  between  the  frames.  This  cast- 
ing also  forms  the  firebox  support  at  this  point.  This  con- 
struction, together  with  the  connections  and  the  sijring  rigging 
to  the  rear  drivers,  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations  here- 
with. 

The  front  truck  is  of  the  three-i)oint  sus|>ension  tyi)e  and 
will  be  illustrated  separately  in  a  later  number.  The  general 
dimensions,  weights  and  ratios  are  as  follows: 

ai.MPLK    PACIFIC    TYPE    PASSENGER    LOCO.MOTIVE,    .VOKFOKK    * 

WESTERN'    ItAILWAV. 
GK.NKICAL    DATA. 

Cause     4     ft.    H%     ins. 

Service     PasseiiK<T 

t*'"^!     .V, ;.<•, , Hit.    Cnnl 

Tractive    power     .'. . .  ; ".'. ,-.,".  .  .2S.<«»o     ili.s. 

WeiRht    in    working    order ...!..  in.""). 2."o    lbs. 

VVoiKht     on     drivers .;.,.. 12.'>.«"»0     ibs. 

\V»  ifiht  of  engine  un<l  teider  in  workini;  order 305.150   lbs. 

Wheel    base,    driving 12    ft. 

Wheel    base,    total ; ao    ft.    « V..     in. 

WluM'l  base,  engine  and  tender 54   ft.   11   15-1«  in-. 

IIATIOS. 

WeiKht    on    drivers    ~    tra<-tivo   etTort I.I': 

lotal    weight      :-     tractive    effort «.1>S 

Tractive    elT(  rt    x    diani.    drivers    -i-    heating    suiface .'>.'"><• 

Total    h(>aflng   surface    -^    grate   area 7<i. 

TutM^   heatiiiK   svirface       :-    firebox    hialing    .^urfaee 1S.r> 

Weight    on    drivers    ~    total    heatinp    snrfai'c.  .  .  ...•.,. 'm:.'2 

Total     weight    -^    total     heating    -surface .!>r".> .  .5':.:' 

\olunie    liMlli    cylinders     ,^...,  ^.  ;■,...;...  lo.j    <-u.     ff. 

Total    healing    surface     :      vol.    lylindcr.s. .  * ;.'. .;.  . .  .v.. '. .'M" 

Urate    area      :-     vol.     cylinders ;.....' A.A7 

CVI.l.MlKK.S. 

Kind      Slinpl'" 

Diameter  and   stroke    2(»   x    2S    ins 

VAUVKS. 

Kind    .^..■.^,  .«..,.;•  ^,.  .^■.■»,. .  .     Piston 

Greatest    travel     .'..,';,..  i  ^.  .i-.j .  i'.-;\  .  0 '/(     in-. 

Outside   lap 1  %    ins. 

Inside    clearance     0     in. 

WUKKI.S. 

Driving,    diameter    over    tires ^..BS  in;. 

Driving,    thickness    of    tire- H  Ins, 

Driving  journals,  main,   diameter  and  length.  .;....  V.  .8 '/(«    x   10^^  ins. 

DrivinK  journals,  others,   diameter  and    length.  ...  ^  ...  .81/.    x    !(>'{.  ins. 

Engine    tru   k    wheels,    diameter 33  ins. 
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of   the   total    in    the 
firebox,   the   renuiiuder   being   in  Hues  of  a  length  equal  to  107 
diameters. 

The  trailing  truck  construction  here  emiiloycd  is  of  interest. 
Tiie  frames  are  continuous  and  hence  inside  the  trailing 
wheclo.  The  trailing  journal  boxes  are  of  special  design  and 
extend  some  distance  inside  of  the  frames,  and  have  two 
slight  depressicns  with  chilled  surfaces  on  the  top  in  which 
rest  two  steel  rollers.  On  top  of  the  rollers  is  a  casting 
having  similar  de|»ressions  for  bearing  surfaces,  and  above 
this,  just  inside  the  frame,  is  an  equalizer  which  fastens 
through  links  to  one  end  of  an  elli|)tical  spring  at  the  rear 
and  to  an  equalizing  bar  in  front.  The  upper  bearing  plates 
are  connected  together  across  the  engine,  thus  bcin&  ^eld 
stationary  in  the  horizontal  plane.  The  equalizing  bar  con- 
necting the  spring  from  the  rear  »lrivcrs  and  the  equalizer 
over  the  trailing  truck   is  necessarily   inside  the  plane  of  the 


Engine  truck,   journals    .">'j    x    1<»   ii  s. 

Trailing    truck    wheels,    diameter 42    in-. 

Trailing    truck,    j(  urnals     'S\'..     x     II     in^. 

HOILKK. 

Style     Ext.     Wamm     Top 

Working   pleasure    2<'o    lb  . 

Outside    diameter    of    flr-t    ring ti"     in>'". 

Kiretxjx.    leriRlh   and   width !•!»    I.^-IG  x   CM  'i    in.<. 

Firebox,    plates,    thickness ^^    &     '.j    in. 

Pirebox,    water    space    4-4  •j-.'i    ins. 

Tubes,    number    and    outside    diameter 279-2 'i     in. 

Vul>es,     leuKth      20     ft.      1     in. 

Heating     surface.     IuIm's. 32S(i.2     sq.     ft. 

lleatioK     surface,     firebox...'...., 177.5     .sq.     ft. 

Heating     surface,     total     .....'.. 3463.7     sq.     ft. 

r.iale    area     45.5  I  sq.     ft. 

Smokestack,    diameter     15     ins. 

Smokestack,    height    above    rail 15    ft.    3%    ins. 

TKXDKR. 

Tank     "l'"     shape. 

Frame Channels 

Wheels,    diameter     i^i^i..'. ;. ...  riV*.  ». 33    ins. 

.lournals,   diameter  and   length....; 5'4    X    9    ins. 

Water     capacity      «,0<t«)     pals. 

Coal   capacity    10    tous. 


Skitembek.  1906. 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  PISTON  VALVE. 


The  following  data  which  we  have  received  concerning  tests 
of  the  American  Senii-i)liig  piston  valve  speaks  for  itself.  In 
. I  line,  1901,  Mr.  C.  K.  Williams,  general  master  mechanic  of 
ihe  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company,  equii)[)ed  a  con- 
solidation locomotive  with  these  valves.  After  being  in  service 
for  two  years  and  ten  months,  during  which  time  the  engine 
ran  91,341  miles,  the  valves  were  removed  for  exhibition  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  and  were  found  to  be  In 
/iood  ccndiiion  with  the  cages  or  bushings  worn  perfectly  true. 


SEMI-l'I.lG    IMS'ION    VALVE  -MTEU  UUXXlMi   OVEU  STEAM   I'OKTS   Wmi- 
OLT    IJUIUGES   ONE   Y£AB  ON    Ni  Y^   C.   &   II>  It.    IS.    U. 

It  was  found  imi)Ossible  to  remove  the  bushings  without  de- 
stroying them,  and  they  were  equipped  with  a  new  set  of 
valves.  During  July  of  this  year,  or  five  years 
after  the  bushings  had  been  placed  in  service,  the 
engine  was  placed  in  the  shop  for  repairs  and  the 
bushings  were  found  to  be  still  steam  tight,  and  to 
all  appearances  the  same  as  when  first  applied. 
This  is  indeed  a  remarkable  result,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  profile  of  the  division 
upon  which  the  engine  was  operated  is  such  as  to 
necessitate  a  considerable  amount  of  drifting.  Xo 
relief  or  by-pass  valves  were  used  in  connection 
with  the  idston  valves,  and  the  engine  when  drift- 
ing was  operated  the  same  as  if  equiitped  with 
5lide  valves.     . 

An  examination  of  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  valves  shows  why  these  remarkable 
results  were  obtained.  The  inner  sides  of  the 
snai>-ring,  shown  in  the  illustration  of  the  valve, 
are  beveled,  while  the  outer  sides  fit  against  the 
straight  walls  of  the  spool.  The  wall  rings  are  solid  and  non- 
expansible  and  the  innct  sides  are  beveled  to  a  much  shari»er 
angle  than  the  outer  sides,  which  are  in  contact  with  the  snap- 
rings.  The  siiai)  wedge  ring  between  the  two  wall  rings  is 
put  in  under  tension,  thus  holding  the  wall  rings  apart  and 
ai)plying  a  slight  lateral  pressure  on  the  snap-rings.  In  this 
c^oiidition  the  snap-rings  are  expanded  against  the  casing,  just 


snap-rings  and  locking  them  in  position.  Tlic  function  of  the 
wide  ring,  which  is  between  the  snap  rings  and  interlocked 
with  them,  is  to  keep  them  parallel  when  the  wedge  ring  is 
collapsed,  as  in  drifting.  It  also  compels  the  snap-rings  to 
expand  and  contract  together,  thus  sui>plying  a  means  ot 
passing  over  the  steam  ports  when  the  engine  is  drifting  with- 
out allowing  the  snap-ring.s  to  si)ring  into  the  ports. 

The  valve  is  thus  in  effect  a  plug  valve  with  an  automatic 
adjusting  snap-ring  operating  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
friction.  This  latter  feature  is  important  when  we  consider 
that  the  ordinary  type  of  piston  valve  is  unbalanced,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  power  is  required  to  overcome  the  ex- 
cessive friction  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  rings  again.st 
the  walls  of  the  valve  chaml>er. 

To  demonstrate  that  the  contact  of  the  rings  with  the  bush- 
ing is  absolutely  controlled,  a  set  of  valves  were  applied  io 
an  engine  on  the  Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  New  Yorlv  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River  Railroad  under  Mr.  E.  A.  Walton,  division 
superintendent  of  motive  i)ower,  on  .Inly  1,  1905.  The  bridges 
in  the  steam  i)orts  were  removed.  After  a  year's  service,  with 
the  valves  passing  over  the  ports  without  bridges,  there  was 
110  sign  of  a  blow  and  no  perceptible  wear  of  either  the  vahv 
bushings  or  rings.  ,;.:   .  _  .^  ■ ,  .*  :    i'^  ::  •  i 

The  committee  on  pistbn  valres  In  their  report  to  tin  Ma>«i«r 
.Mechanics'  Association  in  19(M  cited  a  number  of  careful  tests 
which  were  made  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  and  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  to  determine  the 
cimount  of  leakage  of  valves.  The  best  i»iston  valve  showed  a 
leakage  of  26S..^>6  lbs.  per  hour  and  the  best  slide  valve  a  leak- 
age of  348  lbs.  per  hour.     The  worst  case  of  leakage  of  piston 


■^^  ^:.f-;-i--  SEMl-PLUq    PISTOX    VALVE. 

valves  amounted  to  2,8S0  lbs.  per  hour  and  of  slide  valves  to 
2,G10  lbs.  per  hour. 

The  leakage  of  the  Semi-plug  piston  valve,  as  indicated  by 
the  service  results,  is  very  slight,  if  any.  and  this  consider- 
able saving  in  addition  to  the  saving  of  i>ower.  due  to  its  Ix'ing 
perfectly  balanced,  should  materially  aid  in  increasing  the 
capacity  of  our  motive  power,  which  as  far  as  size  and  weight 
are  concerned,  has  apparently  about  reached  the  limit  for 
operation  under  existing  conditions.  These  valves,  manufao- 
tured  by  the  American  Halanco  Valve  Co..  .lersey  Shore.  Pa.,  in 
addition  to  being  made  with  the  single  <  nd  for  simple  en 
gmes,  are  also  made  witli  double  and  trii)le  ends  lor  com- 
pound engines.       "  T  •;■  ■-^• 


|•<n  r.ri:    K.M>    SEMI-lMAHi    PISTOX    VAI.VK    KOIS    CO.MPOrXl)    EXt.lXE. 

enough  to  make  a  steam  tight  joint.  When  steam  is  admitted 
to  the  valve  it  enters  underneath  the  wedge  ring,  forcing  it 
outward,  and  thus  exerting  a  greater  lateral   pressure  on  the 


Xkw  PexxsS-Lvaxia  STtrtt.  Coai  h.— The  Pennsylvania  R  'il- 
road  has  designed  and  built  at  Altoona  a  steel  coach  wlii' h 
weighs  103,550  lbs.,  as  ecuipared  to  ?»4,9i>0  lbs.  for  the  stand- 
ard wooden  coach.  The  extra  w<^ight  is  to  some  extent  caused 
by  the  storage  batteries  for  electric  lighting  and  the  heavr 
fire|)rocf  fioor.  The  car  has  been  placed  on  a  local  run  and 
is  being  carefully  tested.  It  is  understood  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania intends  to  buihl  a  large  number  of.  steel  cars  for  use  in 
the  New  York  tunnel,  and  that  it  has  also  requested  the  Pull- 
man Company  to  make  designs  for  sleeping  cars  of  steel  <on- 
struetion  to  be  used  on  the  Pennsylvania   Lines. 
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fcHKA.XCi     liA.SOLl.NE-ELECTKlC     MOTOU    CAR — SANTA    KE    THAIL    KOUTE. 


THE  STRANG  GASOLINE  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  CAR. 


The  Strang  gasoline  electric  motor  car,  "Ogerita,"  described 
on  page  l(»o  of  our  March  issue,  was  placed  in  service  in  April 
on  the  Missouri  &  Kansas  Interurban  Railway,  which  is  known 
as  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  Route,  and  runs  between  Kansas  City 
and  Olathe,  Kan.,  a  distance  of  22  miles.  At  the  present 
time  the  car  is  being  operated  between  Kansas  City  and 
Lenexa,  a  distance  of  15  miles.  It  is  making  four  round  trips 
daily,  hauling  one  or  two  trail  cars,  and  has  never  missed  a 
trip  from  any  cause  whatever  since  being  placed  in  regular 
service.  In  order  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  line,  the 
"Ogerita"  was  used  as  a  freight  engine,  in  some  cases  hauling 
as  many  as  six  freight  cars  from  the  main  line  of  the  Frisco 
Railroad  to  the  tracks  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  Route. 

Two  new  cars,  the  "Marguerite"  and  "Geraldine,"  equli)ped 
with  the  Strang  system,  have  just  been  built  for  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  Route  by  the  J.  G.  Brill  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
"Marguerite,"  a  combination  passenger  and  smoker,  shown  in 
the  illustration,  measures  52  ft.  9  ins.  over  the  ends,  and  the 
length  of  ihe  passenger,  smoking  and  engine  compartments 
is  respectively  27  ft.  5  ins.,  10  ft.  S  ins.,  and  14  ft.  S  ins.  The 
engine  is  a  4-cylinder,  vertical  type  with  10  by  10-in.  cylin- 
ders and,  being  equipi)ed  with  an  automatic  regulating  appa- 
ratus, requires  no  attention  while  running. 

The  first  car,  the  "Ogerita,"  has  traveled  18,000  miles,  and  the 
only  repairs  necessary  have  been  those  due  to  the  renewing  of 
brake  shoes,  etc.  This  car  went  from  Philadelphia  to  Kansas 
Ulty  in  February  over  the  Pennsylvania,  West  Shore.  Lake  Shore, 
Alton,  and  Rock  Island  Railroads,  stopping  at  the  principal 
points  for  inspection  by  railway  officials.  The  average  speed 
for  the  greater  part  of  this  distance  was  about  forty-five  miles 
an  hour.  Snow  storms  and  the  necessity  at  times  of  running 
behind  freight  trains  reduced  the  average  speed  for  the 
entire  distance  to  about  thirty-three  miles  i)er  hour.  The 
trip  was  made  without  any  mishaps,  and  the  engine  was  in 
first-class  condition  upon  arrival  at  Kansas  City.  A  trip 
was  then  made  over  the  Santa  Fe  from  Kansas  City  to  Topeka 
and  return.  A  heavy  snow  storm,  with  heavy  drifts,  was 
encountered  on  the  return  trlj),  but  the  car  made  the  trip  on 
schedule  time,  although  regular  trains  were  delayed  by  the 
storm.  The  Santa  Fe  officials  then  arranged  a  trip  through 
southern  Kansas  from  Kansas  City  to  Independence  and  over 
a  branch  line  of  that  system  known  as  the  Burlington  branch. 
The  round  trip  of  550  miles  was  made  at  an  average  speed 
of  forty  miles  per  hour.  The  Burlington  Branch  has  grades 
as  high  as  S'o  per  cent,  and  curves  as  sharp  as  16  degs.  No 
difficulty  was  found  in  stopping  and  starting  the  car  on  a  o'C- 
per  cent,  grade,  and  the  average  speed  on  the  round  trip  of  118 
miles  over  this  branch  was  twenty-seven  miles  per  hour. 


The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  in  the  New  York 
Subway  during  April,  May  and  .Tune  of  this  year  was  37,161,- 
607,  as  comi)ared  to  26.942.295  for  the  previous  year.  The  car 
mileage  was  S,656,5;J5,  as  compared  to  7,695,122. 


Cast  Iko.n  Cab  Wheels  Siiori.u  Be  Moke  Elastic. — That  the 
cast  iron  car  wheel  can  be  made  stronger  and  more  durable 
by  making  it  more  elastic  is  a  theory  that  is  gaining  ground. 
The  present  form  of  double  plate  wheel  is  extremely  rigid, 
and  contains  metal  where  it  is  least  needed.  By  reducing 
the  rigidity  of  the  portion  between  the  rim  and  the  hub  the 
wheel  will  be  made  more  flexible  and  better  able  to  withstand 
shocks.  In  this  way  the  flange,  which  is  now  the  Weakest 
part,  and  which  cannot  be  enlarged  because  of  the  limitations 
imposed  by  frogs  and  crossings,  will  be  relatively  strength- 
ened.— The  Iron  Age. 


The  Ti  KUi.NE  Stea.msiiii'  Lusitama. — The  largest  horse- 
power afloat  up  to  the  present  does  not  much  exceed  half  that 
of  the  "Lusitania,"  which  latter,  at  a  minimum,  will  be  65,- 
000.  Since  the  ship  has  four  separate  propellers,  each  of 
these  will  have  to  absorb,  say  16,500  h.p.  The  steam  con- 
sumption of  the  "Lusitania"  turbines  may  probably  be  taken 
fairly  at  15  lbs.  per  h.p.  per  hour.  This  gives  for  65,000  h.p. 
no  less  than  435  tons  of  steam  per  hour,  and  probably  not 
much  less  than  50  tons  of  coal  In  the  same  period,  or,  say 
1,200  tons  per  day  of  24  hours.  It  is  not  remarkable 
that  the  engine  and  boiler  room  crews  number  400  men. — 
Cassier's  Mayazine. 


Proi'ek  Salary  fob  Proper  Men. — In  this  connection  I 
would  suggest  that  one  of  the  best  factors  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  position  of  engine  house  or  terminal  foreman 
is  to  give  it  the  recognition  and  standing  that  it  requires,  on 
account  of  its  importance  in  the  mechanical  department,  and 
its  far-reaching  effects  to  other  departments;  that  the  salary 
paid  this  class  of  service  be  sufficiently  high  and  remuner- 
ative to  attract  and  obtain  the  proper  class  of  men,  who  are 
competent  and  fitted  to  care  for  the  work  successfully  and 
give  it  the  proper  kind  of  supervision,  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults expeditiously  and  economically,  and  take  care  of  the 
various  duties  which  come  up  every  day,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  service  is  benefited  and  improved. — Mr.  E.  T.  James,  New 
York  Railroad  Cluh. 


A.N  Exi-osiTlo.N  OK  Safety  Devices. — The  American  Institute 
of  Social  Service  will  hold  in  New  York  City,  in  January  next, 
an  exposition  of  devices  for  safeguarding  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  working  men  and  women,  and  for  preventing  accidents  un- 
der the  ordinary  conditions  of  life  and  labor  to  which  the 
general  public  is  exposed.  The  interest  of  manufacturers  gen- 
erally is  solicited,  as  well  as  that  of  organizations  whose  spe- 
cial function  is  to  Improve  the  conditions  of  labor,  and  a 
widespread  response  is  looked  for  to  this  request  for  repre- 
sentation in  the  nature  of  photographs,  descriptive  drawings, 
models,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  devices  themselves  in 
actual  operation.  Requests  for  information  regarding  space 
should  be  made  to  Dr.  William  H,  Tolman,  Director,  287 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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loriM.NC  II    ril'K    MACIIIXK — STOKVKR   FOUMWY   &    MUX.  COAIPA-NY. 


FOUR-INCH    PIPE   MACHINE. 


The  4-in.  pipe  macliine,  illiisinilefl  herewith,  Is  of  very  sub- 
stantia) fonstnulion,  larefuliy  desiKnod  to  withstand  tlie 
most  severe  strains,  and  may  l)e  (piirkly  and  conveniently 
operated  It  has  a  caimeity  for  from  1  to  4-in.  pipe.  The  head 
slock  is  made  in  one  cjislin.y;.  Twelve  s|)indle  si»eeds  are 
obtained  by  means  of  the  gear  box.  Four  changes  of  speed 
are  furnished  by  the  handle  on  the  side  of  the  box,  which 
throws  different  sets  of  gears  into  mesh,  and  three  runs  of 
gearing  are  obtained  by  means  of  a  sliding  key  operated  by 
the  handle  or  knob  at  the  left  of  the  gesir  box.  The  gears  are 
protected  by  guards.  A  siteed  plate  on  the  gear  box,  conve- 
niently placed  for  the  operator,  indicates  how  to  obtain  the 
proper  speed  for  diffeient  sizes  of  i)ii)e.  The  reverse  move- 
ment for  cutting  left-hand  threads  may  be  obtained  by  means 
of  a  crossed  belt  on  the  countershaft.  If  tlesired,  a  motor 
drive  may  be  used,  a  llij-h.p.  constant-speed  motor  being  placed 


chuck  with  three  jaws  and  is  oasily  operated  by  the  large  hand 
wheel  on  the  outside  of  I  lie  shell. 

The  adjustable  me<-hanism  for  setting  the  chasers  is  very 
simple.  As  the  lever  which  operates  it  comes  lo  rest  on  the 
screw,  the  straight-line  feature  is  sec-iired,  and  no  digging  into 
the  pipe  before  releasing  is  possible.  The  cams  are  of  steel, 
hardened  and  inserted  in  the-  cam  ring.  They  are  interchange- 
able and,  if  necessary,  may  be  repla<ed  at  a  small  cost.  In 
the  die  head  the  bottoms  of  the  slots  in  which  the  chasers 
travel  are  formed  of  hardened  steel  plates,  which  keep  the  lead 
of  the  chasers  true.  The  chasers  are  made  of  single  pie<-es  of 
steel,  without  links  or  pins.  They  are  made  one  at  a  time 
by  a  special  process,  and  any  single  chaser  in  the  set  may  be 
replaced.  They  are  inserted  and  removed  through  the  center 
of  the  head.  Oil  is  delivered  to  the  «lies  and  cutting-off  tool 
by  a  pump  driven  by  a  chain,  as  shown.  The  pump  operates 
with  the  machine  running  in  either  direction.  The  weight  of 
this  machine,  whi<h  is  made  by  the  Stoever  Fonn<lry  £  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Myerstown,  Pa.,  is  2,S(MJ  lbs. 


Comparative  Tests  <»f  Ai.coiuh.  a.\i»  Gasomxk. — Tests  re- 
cently made  in  internal  combustion  engines  indi<-atp  a  very 
high  operating  economy  from  ah ohol.  thougli  it  has  only  al>out 
70  per  cent,  of  the  llu-rnial  value  of  gasoline.  Thv  superior 
economy  with  alcohol,  which  has  l>een  put  as  high  as  L'u  p.  r 
cent.,  is  due  in  part  to  the  higher  pre-ignition  compression. 
This  showing  is  of  consi<lerable  imi>orlance,  in  view  of  the 
removal  next  year  of  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  denatund 
alcohol,  which  will,  it  is  said,  permit  the  commercial  product 
to  be  sold  for  about  the  present  price  of  gasoline.  It  is  gen- 
erally considered  that  alcohol  may  be  used  in  standard  gaso- 
line engines  with  some  slight  modifications  in  the  carbureter 
or  vaporizing  devices. — Engineering  Record. 


arrangement  of  ueaki.no  ox  pipe  macuike. 


above  the  head  stock  and  connected  to  the  driving  shaft  by 
Mor.se  silent  chain.  A  variable  speed  motor  is  not  required,  as 
sufTicient  speeds  are  provided  by  the  gear  box. 

Tlie  gripping  chuck  is  universal  and  grips  the  pipe  at  three 
points.  The  chuck  may  be  oi)erated  from  any  one  of  three 
points  on  the  circumference  by  a  socket  wrench.  A  centering 
thuck   is   placed    on   the   rear   of   the  siiindle.      It   is   a  scroll 


Briquettes  as  Locomotive  Fi  el. — Consul  James  C.  McNally, 
writing  from  Leige,  says  that  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
continued  increase  in  the  use  of  briquettes  which  were  in- 
troduced on  the  Belgian  State  Railways  in  18}*8.  For  that 
year  the  consumjition  was  20S  tons:  in  1899.  .3.900  ton«:  ItOO, 
20,472  tons;  1901.  67,77.',  tons:  1902,  IIO.GOO  tons:  19t):{,  l.'2,219 
tons,  and  in  1904,  205,175  tons. — Ideal  Power, 
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I'ltMUIi;    TVI'K    I.ix  OMOI  l\  K.    WITil    NVAI.SCIIAKKT    VAI.VK    f.KAR — (ilJKAT    >()IUIIKUN     ItAll.WAY. 


SIMPLE 


PRAIRIE    TYPE    LOCOMOTIVE    WITH 
SCHAERT  VALVE  GEAR. 

(Ikkai    Xnicriii.iiA    Raiiavay. 


WAL- 


SIMIM.K    PRAIKIK   TYPK   FKKICIIT    UK'OMOTIVFC -OUKAT    NOUTll 

ER\   RAILWAY. 


I 


^ 


C.L.   OF   TNO. 


The  Uahlwiii  Locoiuoiive  Works  has  recently  delivered  an 
Older  of  &0  Prairie  type  lo»om(;tives  to  llie  (Jreat  Northern 
Kailway,  wlilrh  are  tlliisl rated  herewith.  These  eiii?ines  are, 
a^i  regards  si/e  and  taiiacily,  almost  identiial  with  locomo- 
tives or  siiuilur  typ*-  in  u«e  on  the  Cliieaso.  lUllilHs^liUl  & 
Qiiimv  Kail\va>,  uliirh  wt-ie  illustrated  in  the  Amkicuan  Kn- 
(.iMiK  \\i»  ItviiicoAii  Joi  uNAi..  SH|>t«*nil>ei-,  llMii,  page  ;;riU. 
Tln'  <!rt'at  N'urllHin  engines, 
how*  ver.  have  «y]ini!ers  'I'l  by 
;n.  or  L'  ins.  loiiyef  than  tliose 
used  on  the  iUirlington.  wliieli 
uives  tlieni  a  larger  tiactive 
tone.  Tliey  also  have  bulauted 
slide,  valves  and  Waischaert 
valve  gear  instead  of  piston 
valves  witii  Stephenson  valve 
gear.  Anotlier  difference  notice- 
able in  the  two  designs  is  the 
fact  that  tlie  trailing  wheels 
have  inside  bearings  and  that  a 
Helpaire  firebox  has  been  used 
on   tlie  Great  Northern  engines. 

A  de.»?ign  of  Walschaert  valve 
K«'ar  i.s  used  on  these  engines 
which  has  been  given  careful 
-tudy  to  make  it  as  simple  and 
convenient  for  repairs  as  possi- 
i)le.  it  will  be  seen,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  illusMations,  that 
the  link  is  carried  on  a  trunnion, 
which  rests  in  bearings  fastened 
to  the  back  of  the  guide  yoke, 
cind  receives  its  motion  from  the 
eccentric  rod  through  an  arm  on 
the  outer  end  of  the  trunnion. 
The  whole  gear  has  been  thrown 
inward  to  an  extent  which  per- 
mits the  combination  lever  to 
f'.\iend  down  inside  the  guides, 
and  thus  throws  the  center  of 
the  valve  3  ins.  inside  the  center 
of  the  cylinder.  The  details  of 
this   gear   are   clearly   shown    in    the   illustration. 

Other  interesting  features  in  this  engine  are  the  use  of  a 
very  short  balanced  slide  valve  set  high  above  the  cylinder, 
thus  giving  long  steam  i)orts:  the  location  of  the  headlight 
on  the  front  end  door  and  the  iilacing  of  the  injectors  on  the 
back  head  and  connecting  them  through  external  pipes  to 
check  valves  at  tiie  usual  location.  The  general  dimensions, 
weights  and  ratios  are  as  follows: 


(;k.ski:ai.    hata. 

Gauge    , .  ■,.,.. 

Service      ;  I .  i  .  v 

Fuel     

Tractive     power     

Weisht    in    working    order,    est. v'..'.-.^, 

NVeiglit    on     drivers,     est ..v »•.,'» 

Welglit    oil    leading    tru  k.  c-t TJ;.; . 

Wflglit     on     trailing     trmk.     e.st ,  .  ; . 

Weight   of  engine  aid  tender  \\\  working  order,  i-at.  .;.i,^ 

W  lief  I    base,    driving v.'; i  .>.•.••-... .  ..,f-l. 

Wheel    Ijase.    total     

Wheel    ba^e,    engine    and 


1     ft 


Weight   on    drivers    -;-    tractive    eiTorl 

Total      weight  ti-aitive     effort 

Tractive  etfort    x  diaiii.   drivers    ;     luating 


tender •;:'. 

KA  ll>>s) 


S'.j  uis 
.  .  .  Frei.i^ht 
.  .  .Hit.  coal 
..■{"..'iiici  lb-. 
:i09,oou  lb:. 
l-'jl-UOu  lb-. 
.21.000  lbs 
.;57,uOo     lb-. 

.  :{t>u,Oou  ib.s 

.    13    ft 

.:{u   ft.    »iu: . 
ft.    8   \m. 


riurfai 


. :i  :iti 
.74i; 


API'I.ICATIOX    0|-    WAl.SClIAKRr    VAI.VK    «;KAK. 


Total    healing    surface    -^    grate    area »  f  •  •'. ♦'•" 

Firebox   heating   surface   -f-   tube   heating   sulfate.. ....'.; 63  Ho 

Weight    on    drivers     ^    total    heating    surface 43..'"> 

Total    weight    ~    total    heating    surfaee tio 

V'olume    both    cylinders ... ....  1:5.2    cu.    ft. 

Total    heating    surface    -'-r    vol.    i  ylinders »...  .'-Jy,. 263 

Grate    area  vol.     cylinders .... 4.04 

CVLINDKKS. 

Kind     Simple. 

Diameter    and    stroke    22    x    :<'> 

Valves ; Hal.     Slide 
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WHEELS. 

Driving,     diameter     over    tires 

Driving,   thicltuess    of    tires , 

Driving    journals,    main,    diameter    and    length, 
Engine    truck    wheels,    diameter. ...,»..«,... . 

Engine  truck,    journals    ._ii:.i. .  i  .  .  .  . 

Trailing    truck    wheeLs,    diameter,... 
Trailing    truck,    j.uirnal-     i. 


■^'ii! 


Style     

Working    pressure     

Outside    diameter   of    tiist    ring. 
Firebox,   length   and    width... 


BOILEK. 


>.  ^  •.4.*  *'^  *  >li 


thickness 

spa<-e    

and     outside 


Kirel)ox    plate 

Firebox,    water 

Tubes,     nunibn 

Tubes,     length 

Heating    surface,    tubes     . 

Heating     surface,     firebox 

Heating     surface,     total      , 

•  irate     area     •• 


diameter. 


I  >  • .« -p .  %  I 


69  ins. 

...3Vj  ins. 

X     12  ins. 

.  ...3«  ins. 

a  X    12  ins. 

....45  ins. 

S.x    12  ins. 


.  ,vi  ,"  Belpaire 
..»;... "2JO  lbs. 
...'.:.  .^.72  in-'. 
(.lie  X  Oii  in.s. 
.  .  .  %  &  '>j  in. 
.,....,.  .5    ins. 

.;;3ol-2<,4      in. 

;  ■  l«    Tt.    tJ 
.  .  .3,2i;.''>    sq. 
.  .  .  .2ot;     sq 
;.S;471      sq. 
.  .  .  53.4     sq. 


"Run  No.  1  of  the  conii)ound  also  presents  this  feature  of 
an  iineconomkal  load. 

*'lf  we  con.sider  all  the  runs  of  ea<h  engine,  the  saving  ol" 
fuel  in  favor  of  the  compound  is  11  per  rent.  Hui  we  think  it 
hut  fair  in  the  final  coniparison  lo  liirow  out  those  runs  where 
the  engines  were  greaily  tindeiloaded. 

"Doing  this  and  throwing  oui  run  No.  ;;  of  simph'  t'ligiiK^ 
and  run  No.  1  of  conipouud  Mngiue,  we  get  as  a  final  and 
<orret-f  comparison  a  saving. of  4.35  ^ter  cent.  <d"  IV  T.  ['.  |»fr 
dynamometer  horse  power  per  hour  in  favor  of  iliv  <-onip<iund  " 


ui. 
ft, 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 


Water    capacity 
Toal    capacity     . 


>.'«  ^0  •.« 


.  .S.oOrt    gals. 


COMPARATIVE  TEST  OF  SIMPLE  AND  COMPOUND 
LOCOMOTIVES.  $\v 


The  general  results  of  a  series  of  tests  on  two  TO-whepl 
freight  locomotives,  one  a  simple  and  one  a  four-cyliu«lcr  Vau- 
dain  compound  engine,  were  given  in  a  jiaiier  presented  at 
the  April  meeting  of  the  Western   iiailway  C\\\h  liy   Mr.  4'  *^- 


THE  BOYCE  OFF-SET  FLUE  5HEET. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  firebox  due  sli«»er 
which  has  been  stiffened  by  means  of  corrugaii«ins  t>i"cssed 
iiiio  the  sheet.  The.se  corrugations  arc  abcnn  ::"»,  i»s.  wide 
antl  %  of  un  inch  dcej»  uml  radutte  from  the  <-en«re  in  six 
directions  to  the  e«lgt!  of  the  se<tioij  <il"  the  sbe<,^t  covtjn'd  l>y 
-the  fine  holes,      .-t-;^;: 

The  object  of  thifs  if;  to  so  stiffen  the  sbeei  ihai  ii  will 
i»etler  hold  its  shape  anil  thus  prevent  ihe  tendency  lo  work 
on  the  real-  end  of  the  flues  and  cau.'M^  them  lo  leak.  The  «-or- 
rngations    ne<essitate    Ihe   mnitliug   af   (lues    In   tHe   rows,   as 


Nuraoer    of    run ...;.,. 

Tonnage ..^;. ;..,.;  . 

Speed    M.    P.   H >-.,;,■,./■..,-,/ 

Average  draw   Lar   pulU-i".  .-.y;.. ,' 
Average    U.    H.    P..  ...;,..  ..'... 

Average    I.     11.    K' ..........  .   ....'.;  .."...■'.;..■■.'.....>■'.■;■.: .'.»'. 

B.    T.    Lf.    per    D.    H.    P.    Hour.  ...........  ...,.;  I ....  . 

Diy   loal    per  sq.    ft.   grate   per   hr.    lbs 

Water  evaporated   from  212"  per  sq.  ft.    II.  S.   p«;r  br.   \hH. 
Wiater  evaporated  from   212"   per   lb.  dry   coal    rtred.i.V.v 

Boiler    efftciency •  '•:-[;•, 

Steuni    per    I.     H.     P.     per    hr.     ll)s .._..,,,;._..,  j...  . v. -.-i'...-. 

Kngine    efficiency    .,■'.;■.;•*<'.;•■.>-.••■.'.  .m.v'.. 

I..o»-oiuotive    efl\cien«'y      .  .  .  .  ,  .^»v.' .,.>.,..»  .  .  • 


:  .*  •  *-v  . 


rts2 
1 1 .4i"io' 

1«72 

lbs 

s, 

no 

21. 

it. 


1 

14 

1)2 

4,^ 

!)75% 


2 
1.140 

iOJ2o 

89.7 
7. us 
<J  4  4 

25.7  " 
8.825% 


Simple. ;'.... 

l,T.'i2 

7.040 
»i2:t 

•     -iTfi.   <•; 

■firi.oo-.* 

M9.2 
7. It: 
.'..S4 

4S.4% 

'JtJ 
7.75<^ 
.TC4% 


r.,» 

upouiid. 

1 

•' 

•  1 

1.074 

1 

,i.m; 

1    tl.",!! 

i;i;.r> 

•Jo 

•Jfc  .■". 

!^.7.'!i> 

II 

.SUM 

lo.noo 

lijj 

•  ;7.'-. 

S21 

••^r.v:- 

■•".  ■ 

.Tii.'. 

»oi; 

St:i*:t3 

•47 

.r.7s 

4T.L,]  I 

sjri 

7h  ■  ... 

»1 

7.ir. 

♦I.3C 

7.:j.s 

tiTTi 

•j.7t; 

t:.4M 

.'".5.7' , 

!i6.1% 

r,A  I' 

•    M      - 

•j.j.r. 

2"'  H" 

.».17% 

U».:!';c 

!<.7ri*. 

4.74% 

5.04'; 

4  !«.>■; 

De  Voy,  mechanical  engineer,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ^  St.  Paul 
Hallway. 

The  two  locomotives  had  the  following  general  dimeiisionH: 


Simple. 

Weight    on     drivers i'..  .>>.  141,0SU  ibs. 

(;5'liuder   diam.    and    stroke...,'.:.....  21    x   30   ins. 

l)iamet«r    of    drivers ii-.. .'.  69  ins. 

steam     pressure     .-. .  .  ."  f.  200    lbs. 

TuIhj    heating    surface    2,748    sq.   ft. 

Firebox    heating   surface ,    218   sq.    ft. 

Total    heating   surface.  ......,..;,,.,  2,900   sq.    ft. 

Grate    area    ...»..,;.  w,.  34.16  sq  ft. 


Compound. 
135,555    lbs. 
1 .".  &  2.'>  X  30  ius. 
08  Ins. 
200   lbs. 
2,748   sq.   ft. 
198   sq.    ft. 
2.;»40   sq.    ft 
:;5    sq.    ft. 


.8%  4.27% 

shown,  which  will  result  in  better  cln'olation  aionuii  the 
Hues  and  also  by  the  proper  location  of  washout  i»liigs  makes 
It  possible  to  more  thoioughly  cleanse  the  flue  sh»^t:  H  will, 
however,  s<»mewhat  reduce  the   flue  liealing  surface. 


Three  regular  test  runs  besides  a  preliminary  iiiii  were 
made  on  each  engine  over  a  12o-niile  division,  with  loads  and 
results  as  shown  in  the  above  table. 

lu  commenting  on  the  results  Mr.  De  Voy  says:  "The  dry 
steam  per  dynamometer  horse  power  is  shown  to  be  slightly 
less  for  the  compound,  with  the  exception  of  run  No.  1  of 
simple  engine.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  on  this  run 
the  engine  was  the  more  economically  loaded  than  any  of  the 
other  test  runs.  On  this  run  the  engine  efficiency  as  well  as 
the  boiler  and  engine  efficiency  was  very  high,  although  not 
as  high  as  the  average  compound  efficiency. 

"It  appears  from  the  results  found  that  the  compound  gives 
a  higher  evaporation  than  that  of  the  simple.  The  relative 
efficiency  over  that  of  the  simple  being  about  5.8  per  cent. 

"On  these  runs  where  the  speed  maintained  was  highest  and 
the  dynamometer  horse  power  least,  due  obviously  to  an  under 
loaded  train,  the  economy  of  the  engines  is  the  smallest.  Thus 
on  run  No.  3  of  simple  engine  the  speed  maintained  was  higher 
and  the  average  draw  bar  pull  lower  than  for  any  other  run. 
The  B.  T.  U.  per  dynamometer  horse  power  per  hour  is  25 
per  cent,  greater  than  for  any  other  run  of  either  engine.  This 
shows  that  on  this  run  the  engine  was  greatly  underloaded 
and  was  running  very  uneconomically. 

"It  goes  to  show  by  an  examination  of  the  various  runs  of 
both  engines,  that  when  a  locomotive  attains  a  high  rate  of 
speed,  a  comparative  small  addition  of  load  does  not  affect 
the  coal  consumption  proportionately.  This  is  shown  particu- 
larly by  glancing  at  the  average  draw  bar  pull  and  speed 
maintained  by  the  simple  engine  on  her  first  run,  and  the 
very  uneconomical  results  obtained  by  the  same  engine  on  ber 
third  run.  ■-  ■'/'■■■■:"  ^'\'-    ■•'":•■  "■  ■■:  ".'■-'■' 
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l«)V(  K   Ol-F-SEr    KLIK    SIIKKJ. 

This  sheet  is  the  invention  of  .Mr.  .Tohn  .1.  Hoyce.  boiler  shop 
foreman  at  the  Burnside  shops  of  the  Illinois  (Vntral   Rail 
road,  and  is  being  handled  by  the  Boy <e  Oflf-Sel ting  Klue  Sheet 
Company,  Room  4,  12  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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A.MKUICAN    IXSIDK    MOl'LDEK. 


AMERICAN  INSIDE  MOULDER. 


The  American  inside  moulder,  illustrated  herewith,  embod- 
ies all  the  lute  improvements,  is  strong  and  substantial,  and 
has  a  capacity  12  an«l  H  ins.  wide  by  (»  ins.  thi«k.  The  long 
frame  gives  ample  length  of  cylinder  and  side  spindle  belts, 
also  good  clearance  around  the  cylinder  and  side  heads.  The 
feed  is  powerful,  consisting  of  four  large  rolls,  all  geared  on 
each  end,  weighted  and  titted  with  a  |)arallel  lifting  device, 
operated  by  one  screw  and  having  ball  bearings.  Springs 
are  supplied  to  hold  the  stock  to  guide.  The  cylinders  are 
of  hammered  crucible  steel  forgings.  The  bearings  are  of 
large  diameter,  running  in  self-oiling  boxes.  The  boxes  are 
connected  by  a  yoke  across  machine,  and  the  ends  are  secure- 
ly damiied.  The  top  cylinder  is  adjustable  vertically  by  a 
Prank  and  is  clamped  in 
position  on  both  cylinder 
posts  from  the  oi)eraling 
^ide  of  the  nuuhine.  The 
screws  and  bevel  gears  for 
raising  the  top  cylinder 
are  housed  within  the  cyl- 
inder posts,  free  from  dirt 
and  dust.  The  bottom 
cylinder  moves  laterally 
and  has  a  parallel  hoist. 
Both  cylinders  have  a  hor- 
izontal movement  across 
the  nmchine,  to  line  to  cut 
without  disturbing  the  ver- 
tical adjustment  of  the 
heads. 

The  plate  under  the  top 
cutter  head  is  slotted  so 
that  the  cutters  may  be 
used  to  swing  below  the 
bed  line  to  any  depth  of 
cut.  It  is  bolted  to  the 
frame  and  may  be  easily 
removed,  planed  up  and 
replaced.  The  chip  break- 
er for  the  top  head  is  ad- 
justable to  work  as  near 
the  cutting  edge  of  the 
knife  as  safety  will  permit 
ind  allow  the  knives  to 
project  so  as  to  cut  3  ins. 
jeep.  The  pressure  bar  and 
chip  breaker  for  the  lower 


head  are  adjustable  for  a  ;>-in.  cut,  the  clamping  bolts  being 
on  top  and  easy  of  access.  The  pressure  bars  after  the  cut 
of  the  top  head,  and  over  the  lower  head,  are  supported  on 
both  ends,  adjustable  quickly  by  screws  on  both  ends,  and 
swing  up  and  back  when  required  for  setting  up.  The  .shoe 
holders  on  these  bars  are  compound;  that  is,  they  take  a  shoe 
flat  or  on  edge,  as  required. 

The  side  si)indles  are  large  and  run  in  self-oiling  yoke  boxes, 
(ilt  in  either  direction,  are  adjustable  from  both  sides  of  the 
machine,  and  have  a  quick-acting  wedge  clamping  device. 
The  side  heads  are  of  hammered  crucible  steel  forgings,  with 
four  sides,  lipped  and  slotted,  have  the  same  swing  and  take 
the  same  knife  and  bolt  as  on  the  top  and  bottom  cylinders. 
The  side  chip  breakers  are  adjustable  to  admit  of  a  3-in.  cut. 
The  toe  pieces  that  come  in  contact  with  the  stock  are  re- 
movable and  changeable. 
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All  short  guides  after  the  cut  are  adjustable  across  the  ma- 
chine, as  well  as  to  and  from  the  cutters.  The  end  of  the  bed 
swings  down  to  admit  of  easy  access  to  the  bottom  head,  and 
I  he  i)Iate  after  the  cut  adjusts  itself  to  any  change  of  cut  of 
the  lower  head.  The  plates  that  support  the  stock  between 
I  he  side  heads  are  adjustable  for  any  depth  of  cut,  and  the 
side  yokes  and  bars  which  support  them  are  also  adjustable 
vertically   to  comi)ensate  for  any  wear.     A  friction  cone  feed 


and  because  this  so-called  "hammer  blow"  sometimes  amounts 
to  25  per  cent,  of  the  static  weight  on  the  rails,  il  become^ 
exceedingly  important  in  limiting  the  weight  allowed  upon 
driving  wheels.  By  using  four  cylinders  and  balancing  recip- 
rocating parts  with  other  reciprocating  parts,  and  revolving 
weights  with  revolving  weights,  a  practically  constant  pressure 
on  the  rail  is  secured,  which  renders  it  |>ermissible  to  increase 
the  weight  on  the  driving  wheels  without  increasing  the 
destructivene.ss  upon  the  track.  By  this  permissible  increase 
of  driving  wheel  load  a  larger  boiler  may  l)e  carried,  which  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  in  locomotive  practice  to-day. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  testing  plant  at  St.  Louis  the  Cole  four- 
cylinder  balanced  compound  operated  for  a  full  hour  at  a  speed 
of  75  miles  per  hour,  thus  indicating  a  reniarkalile  capacity, 
incidentally,  econonjy  of  fuel  and  water  constitute  attributes 
of  this  ty|)e  of  locomotives,  and  In  the  constructive  features 
it  is  found  to  be  possible  to  materially  lighten  the  parts  be- 
cause the  work  is  divitbd  among  a  larger  number  of  them. 
The  sulMlivision  of  the  power  reduces  the  fiber  stresses  on  each 
of  these  parts,  and  the  disturbing  influences  of  very  heavy 
rods  and  recipro<ating  parts  are  avoided.  The  effect  of  re- 
ciprocating parts  upon  the  structure  of  the  en.gine  as  the 
movements  of  these  parts  rapidly  change  in  dire<'tion  has 
probably  never  had  the  attention  which  its  importance  merits. 
For  high-speed  passenger  service,  and  also  for  freight  service, 
the  four-cylinder  balanced  locomotive  presents  advantages 
which  should  be  tested  to  the  utmost. — Mr.  O.  M.  Basford,  at 
Purdue  University. 


.MATtllKB      .STOCKS      KKMIJVKU      FROM      MACHINK,      SIlOWI.Mi      (JKNERAI, 
MANNER   OF   CX>NSTRUCriON    AND    METHOD   OF   IX)CKIM;. 

gives  three  changes  of  speed  and  is  stopi)ed  and  started  from 
the  feeding-iu  end,  as  well  as  at  the  side  of  the  machine 
near  the  side  heads.  An  extra  cone,  giv- 
ing six  changes,  is  furnished  when  or- 
dered. The  cutter  head  pulleys  are  pneu- 
matic, carefully  fitted  to  a  true  taper  and 
held  by  a  nut.  These  moulders  are  made 
by  the  American  Wood  Working  Machin- 
ery Company. 


Stkkl  Railr<»ai)  Tiks. — An  order  for  SO.OOO  steel  ties,  or  suffi- 
cient to  lay  thirty  miles  of  track,  was  recently  placed  with  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  by  the  Bessemer  Railroad  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The  ties  will  be  laid  in  con- 
tinuous stretches  instead  of  a  number  of  short  portions,  as  has 
been  done  by  the  various  railroads  that  are  experimenting  with 
'his  type  of  tie. — Engineering  Reeord. 


The  Balanced  Compound  Loco  .motive. 
—Locomotives  have  become  too  large  to 
permit  of  continuing  indefinitely  the  mere 
increase  of  size  and  weight.  More  scien- 
tific development  is  needed.  The  usual 
methods  of  counterbalancing  answer  very 
well  for  compartively  light  locomotives, 
but  as  locomotives  become  larger  and  the 
l>arts  become  heavier  the  internal  stresses 
upon  the  engine  itself,  due  to  the  inertia 
of  the  parts,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
track  of  the  unbalanced  counter-weights, 
renders  it  necessary  to  devise  a  better 
scheme  of  balancing.  In  ordinary  prac- 
tice, counterweights  are  added  to  the 
driving  wheels  for  the  purpose  of  balanc- 
ing the  reciprocating  parts,  but  the  re- 
volving weights  themselves  need  balanc- 
ing when  near  the  top  and  bottom  of 
their  paths.  When  in  these  positions  the 
counterbalance  weights  tend  to  change 
the  weight  on  tlie  driving  wheels,  due 
to  the  centrifugal  action,  acting  vertically 
upward  when  the  weights  are  near  the 
top  of  their  path,  and  acting  vertically 
downward  when  they  are  near  the  bot- 
tom. The  counterweights,  therefore,  tend 
to  lift  the  locomotive  in  the  one  case,  and 
tend  to  increase  the  weight  on  the  rails 
in  the  other  case.  This  causes  the  so- 
called    "hammer    blow"    upon    the    rail. 


SllUWlNU    bear    TAULE    down    and    all    PRKSSliBE    UABS    UP,    UIVING 
AMPLE   BOOM    YOVi    SETTING    UP    MACHINE. 
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Hill   or  fill  «'(1^«',  as  i-«>i|iiin'(I. 

Tilt'  si(l«'  siiiiidh's  ai»'  lar«»'  and  run  in  sflf  oilins?  yoUo  Iioxhs. 
lilt  ill  tiiluT  (lin-rtioii.  arc  a<fjiistal)lf  trnni  Ixtth  siih-s  of  lliKv 
niat'hinf.  ami  liavn  a  (iiiicU-artin.u  wtd^t-  clanipiiiu  il»*\  i«»'. 
TIh'  siilr  lii-ails  art-  of  hainint'nMJ  rim  ildc  sl«-»'i  foinini^s.  with 
four  sides,  lipprii  and  siolU-d,  liavc  the  same  swini;  and  laica 
ilir  saiiii'  knift'  and  lioii  as  on  tin-  lop  and  lioltoin  cyiimU'i-s. 
Tin'  sid«'  t-hip  hreak^Ts  air  adjustaliir  to  admit  of  a  :'.  in.  nil. 
Tin-  tt)»'  pi»'(«-s  that  roiiic  in  rontart  wiili  ilic  stoik  aiv  n- 
iiiovaldc  and   (-lianK*'alilt-. 


In-ail   an>  adjuslald**  for  a   :*.-in.  cut.   ilu-  rlaniping  holts   lioinj; 

on    top   and   rasy   of  actess.     Tin     pressure   hais  after   the   «iit 

of  the   loji   head,  ami   over   ihe   lower   head,  are  supported    on 

.  .le   Anieiii;.n    inside    m. Milder,    illusiiaied    herewith,  einliiid        l»oih    ends,    adjiistalde    qiiiekly    hy    serews    on    holh    ends,    ami 

ies  all   Ihe   late   iniprovemeiiis.  Ik  slfoiiK  and   suhstanlial.  and       swini;   u|i   and    haek    wlieii    re(piired    for  setliiiic   up.     The   shoe 

lias  a  capaeity    IL'  ami    II    ins,   widf  l>y  •:  in-,   ihiik.     The  louj;       hold. 'is  <»n  these  hars  an-  roinpoiind:    tliai    is.  llie\    take  a  shoe 

frame  >^ives  amph-   leii.i;ili   of   e.\linder   ami    side   spindle   hells.       n-.i   .^i-  ^.i.  -..i.r,.    ..^.  ...... .,i,..,.i 

also  ^umi  riearaiiee  .aVouiid    the  lyllmler  and   si<|e   heads.      The 

fet-jl  l.s  jioWHrfiil.  roiisistinsr  t»f  Hmr   larm-   rolls,  all    litared   on 

eaeh    end.    weinhlid    and   filtMl    with    a    parallel    lifiin«    deviie. 

tiperated    hy    one  .srn-w    and    having    hall    lieariiii;-.        Sprini;s 

:vrt^  supplied    lo   iuilil   tin    stork    to  j;uide.     Th«'   lylimlers   are 

<p|     liaMiiuert'^d    t-rmllirH .  .•!l«'»'4    forf^injis.     The    l»earin.i;s    are    of 

lar,«e   diameli-r.    runnili.i;    in    selfoilini;   h«t\es.     '|'|ie    hoxos   are 

eoniuM-li'd   hy  a    \nk<'  across  iiiaehitie.   and   the  ends  are  secure 
l>     claiii|ied.      The    i»>p    c\  Under    i-    ailjuslahle    verticall>     li\     a 
•rank    ami    l.s    fhimiu'd     in 

piisitiuii    III!    hoth    c\  Under 

posts     from     the     »)perai  iiiu 

4de    of    the    Miaehirie.         The. 

^«ivws  and  lu'Vel  «eaiS  f«W 
raisin;..;  ihc  lop  c.\  Under 
u*^  housed  within  the  «\1- 
inder  iiosls.  free  fioni  dirt 
iiid       dust  The      hoUoiii 

vlimjer      move^      lalerall> 

ajid  :  h»^   ?l    iwr.»Ut4    )'"»"'' 
lloth  c\  liiideis  have  a  hor 
i/.t>nial      moviincni.     across 
lire  ntachine,  lo  liiMytonir 
without  disiuihilii;  rh*'  vor 

li«;(l        adju-^tmelll        of       the 

heads. 

The   plate    under   the   lop 
1  iiiier    head    Is-  jilotteil .  »«  . 
•hat     III'      (Utters     may     he 
used     lo     >wint;     helow     the 
bed    line    to   any    dejtih    of 
Hit.         I*    is    bolted    to    tlic 
frame    and    may    he   easily 
removed,     planed     uP     «""' 
replaceil.     Th»-  chiji   break 
f-r   for   the  top  head   is  ad 
jU!>lahle    to    work    as    n»'ar 
tlW.    eiitllnsi     ed«e     <.f     the 
knife  as  safety  will  )»ermii 
iiid     allow     the     knives    !«>    . 
project    s<i  an  toi  evit   tl  ins. 
h-ep.     The  pressure  liai  and 
Lhi|t  hieakei-  f<ir  ilie  hiwer 
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I'.AK.VI.l.KL.    IIUIMT. 


illKMBfcR,    I'JOG. 


■  ■>-^;  AMEJnCAN    KNdJNKEU    ANIi    JJAIIJfOAh    JOlJK^CAL. 


All  sIkh'I   ;4ni»l«-.-   ;ifl«r  IIh'  nit  jir«'  juJjustalilr  across  Uio  iiia- 

liiiK'.  as  well  as  to  and  froni  the  «-utters.     Tlie  oii«l  of  tlio  ImmI 

u  in;;s  ijowii  to  admit  of  ••asy  af«-pss  to  the  Itottoui   licad,  and 

fjie-idatc  afirr  \\h*  cut  adjusts  ii self  to  any  chanRc  of  rttt  of' 

rUo   lower   head.     Tlie   plal<'s   that   supitort    the   stork   UviwvvW 

'!m'  side   heads  arc  adjtistaldc   for  any   dc|»th   (»f  cut.  and    ilic 

iilf   \(d\cs  and   bais   wliicii   stipiiort    (hcin   arc  also  adjustable 

■,  •iiically  to  coniiK-nsatx'  for  any   wear.     A   friction  cone  feed' 


M  Ml  Ml  I!     sl«>(  Ks     HKMuVKH     KIJOM      MAtlllNK.     {SllOWIXr;   >KXhk.\l). 
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ivcs  lliicc  chanties  of  speed  and  is  stop|)<>«l  and  started  from 
i  he    leedinj;  in    end,    as    well    as    at    the    side    of    the    mueliiuv 
near  the  side  heads.     An  e.\tra  cone,  ^iy- 
in>:    six    chauRes.    is    furnisht^l    when    6r* 
«|ered.     The  cutter  head  pulleys  are  pneu- 
matic.  «arcfully  fitted  i«)  a  true  taper  and 
lieUI  by  a  nut.     These  moulders  arc  made 
l>y   the  Amc-ricau   Wood   Working  Machiii-     '. 
cry  Comjtany.     .  ..V  4'     \::.  ;-:V  ;  >{• 


and  because  this  so-called  '•hammer  blow"  sometimes  amounts 
to  27t  per  cent,  of  the  stati«-  w>ii;hi  on  the  rails,  it  become- 
;  exc«»edii)}ily  imptu'laiil  in  limiiiuK -Hie  weight  allow*-*!  upon 
ilriving  VViu'efe  fly  iisjhK;f««»r«l>'H"di^  and  tKilaiicin^  n^ip 
nxyjtins  paHs  with  other  reeipnK-attns:  parts,  and  revolving 
w<'ir^hls  with  rev<dvinii  wei^his.  a  practically  constant  pressure 
on  the  rail. is  .>^«-curcd,  which  renders  it  permissible  t<i  increas* 
tlie  W«'j«lit  fj»  th<'  diivtug  ift'liipels  without  iiiereasiuu  the 
destnicfiveiie.ss  itpon  the  track.  Ity  tliis  iM-rmissilde  im-reas*- 
of  drivinji  wheel  load  a  lamer  boiler  may  Iw  carried,  which  is 
:ir<aily   t<)  b«'  desired  in   bM-ometive  pracijce  to-day. 

Un  the  J'enirsylvaniii  testing  plant  at  St  Louis  the  Coir  ft*ur- 
cylinder  balaiH  ed  compound  (Hwraf «"tl  tor  «  full  hour  at  a  s^hmmI 
of  7r»  juiles  jM^r  hour,  tlnas  ilidicatiiijx  ii,  j-wniarknldi'  c.i|>aciJ\ . 
lHcideniatl> .  »»cotieuiy  of  fuel  and  watef  «-onslitut<-  ait  rilMiti~ 
of  this  iy|M'  of  biiumotives,  and  in  the  cons-iruci.ive  feaMires 
it.  is  f owii<i^  lo^  Ih>  {>osi<ible  l o  ina I <Mia l| y  1  i ;ilu on  I Ih»- :f^rts  lie- 
eauso  the  wo'"l*'?*«l*^  *•'<'«•  '•••^<''''>4  <<  larjier  Huuibor  <if  Ui«mu. 
The  subdivision  of  ihe  p«!wer  rcduct-s  ili*-  ti be r  stress* -s  ou  «'ach 
of  these  parts,  and  the  disturhiu^  inlluen<es  of  very  heavy 
rods  and  reciprocaiiuf;  parts  are  avoidtMl.  The  en*-*!  <if  re 
eifMTM-aiinf!;  parts  upon  the  .structure  _<rf  Ilk!  ii'n^ine  as  the 
movements  of  those  ^»ar(s  rapidly  ehanK»>  in  dirwfioti  has 
probablx  never  had  the  att^-ntion  whjeh  its  im|>oriance  nierit.s. 
l-'or  highspeed  passi'ii;i*  r  .>-<'rvice.  and  also  fur  fn-iKht  .service, 
t  ho  f«iir-<-yMu<J«M-  halnneo«l  W'<>iMif><ive  ,|«rr»«r«nts  advamaBos 
whuli  slvotild  Ih-  tested  l<v  1  he  ut  umst.  .W:**.:  |^  jtf.  /f«.sff*r'/.  at 
PuMiic  I 'MttersHjf.     ;  .  . 

Si>>;i.  U.\tt.iw^\f»  Tt*:s.— -An  Oi-tlec  Jor  Ntn'MW*  sJwl  ih»s,  or  siitti- 
ei^tiit  -(0  lay  thirtv  miles  «if  traVJii^^  was  PfHHtrtly  i>lm-et|  with  th<' 
CariM'.aie  Steel  Company  by  the  ResseuMT  Railroad  of  the 
I'nJted  States  Steel  ('«>rporation.  The  ties  will  he  laid  iti  c«;n 
tiuu<ni.-i  stretclM's  insteail  of  auumber  of  sImui  p<uiion.-.  as  has 
Iieeji  dcm.e  h.v  tJie  various  railroads  rhat'are.trxperinu'UtiM^  with 
♦his  !yi>e  of  tUi^--En{fittt'*'i-ivd  Itrrttnl. 


Till:  Mai.amkp  Oiminii  np  LiKoMornK. 
—  Locomotives  have  become  too  larg<i  to 
Itcrmit  of  continuiiii^  indefinitely  the  mere 
iu<rease  or  size  and  weit;hl.  .More  sclen- 
lilic  deveb»]uuent  is  m-eded.  The  usual 
tiieihods  of  counterbalancinK  answer  v.ery 
\v(  II  for  compartively  li>;bt  lociuuofives, 
bill  as  lo<  omolives  Income  lart^er  and  the 
p.iris  become  heavier  ihe  inleriuil  stres!<es 
upon  the  eujAiiu'  its"lf.  due  to  the  inertia 
!>f  I  be  pans.  mikI  Ihe  effect  upon  the 
lia(  U  of  Ihe  iinbalanciMl  <-ounler-weiKht-, 
leiifb  Is  it  necessary  to  devise  a  better 
s(  heme  of  balancin.i;.  In  ordinary  prac- 
ijce, coMiiierwcif?hts  are  adcled  lo  thi; 
ilrivinj;  wlu-els  for  the  purpose  of  halaiic- 
iiiiL;  the  re«i|U'ocalinji  [)arts,  but  the  re- 
V(dvin.i;  weights  themselves  need  balam- 
iiifi  wiien  near  the  toi)  and  bottom  of 
I  heir  paths.  When  in  these  posit  ioiis  the 
coiiiiicrbalance  weif^hts  tend  to  chanj;e 
III*'  weifiht  ou  the  diivinn  whc>els.  due 
to  Ihe  c<Miii  ifiiKal  acti(»n,  actinia  vertically 
upward  when  ibc  weiyhls  are  near  tU«. 
lop  of  their  path,  and  acting  vertically 
downward  when  Ibey  are  near  the  b<»t- 
loin.  The  «ouiil<'rwei.i;hts,  therefore,  lend 
to  lift  the  locomotive  in  the  one  ease,  and 
lend  to  increase  the  weij^hl  on  (he  rails 
ill  the  oHier  case.  This  causes  the  .so- 
called    "hammer    blow"    upon    the    rail. 


S^froWiAy    KtAK     lAiai,    IMIWX     AMI    All,    fiaisSllU.    UAl;s     I  l'^    t,l*l.M. 
;  AiirUi   UOUJA    lOU    .StlTl.MjiH"    MAtlllM:;. 
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Mr.   J.    .1.    Rartholoiiiew    has   been   appointed    air    brake   in- 
spnlor  of  ih«'  St.   Loiiis-Soulhwestern. 


Mr.  H.  A.  Simnis  lias  hern  appointed  geneial  car  iiispoclor 
of  llie  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  succeedinj;  Mr.  R.  C.  Powell. 


.Ml-.  .1.  .M.  .Mc.Miilliii  has  Ikh-ii  appointed  lna^l(M•  nicehanic 
of  the   l>eliij;h    Valley   Railroad  at  Sayre,  Pa. 

.Mr.  Williard  Kells,  nnister  nie«'lianic  of  tin-  I.eliiKh  Valley 
at  Sayre,  !'a.,  has  been  i  raiisfeired   to  Mnffalo.   .\'.    V. 

.Mr.  An«lrew  M.  MiCill,  a  general  foreman  ol"  Ihe  New  V(M-k, 
New  Ifaven  &  Hartford,  ha.s  been  appointed  a  niast(>r  meehanie 
«)n    the    !.,ehif;h    Valley. 


.Mr.  S.  I).  Kinney  has  resigned  as  snperinten<lent  of  shops 
of  Ihe  Cnlf.  Colorado  &  Santa  !•>,  at  Clebnrne,  Te.x..  and  the 
position   has   been  abolished. 


Mr.  H.  P.  Meyers  has  been  api)ointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  International  &  Great  Northern,  with  headqnarter.s  at 
Taylor,  Tex.,  to  sneeeed  Mr.  C.  M.  MeLain. 


-Mr.  J.  W.  Cain  has  been  ai)pointed  assistant  engineer  of 
tests  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  office  at  To- 
peka,  Kan. 


Mr.  T.  E.  T.ayden  has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer  of 
tests  of  the  .Atchison.  Toi>el<a  &  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines,  with 
headnnarters  at   San  Bernadino,  Cal. 


>Tr.  T.  P.  .\nderson  has  been  appointed  to  the  new  «if!ice  of 
snperintendeiit  of  tests  of  the  Cincinnati.  N'ew  Orleans  &  Texas 
Pacific,   with    lieadqnarfers  at.  T.exington,  Ky. 


.Mr.  O.  M.  Foster,  general  mad  forenian  of  engines  of  the 
T-ake  Shore  &  .Mi<higan  Sonthern,  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  has 
been  api)ointed  assistant   master  mechanic  at  Elkhart,  Tnd. 


Mr.  M.  J.  McCraw,  master  mechanic  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
at  Fori  Scott.  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  at 
St.  Loni.s,  Mo. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Walsh,  master  mechanic  of  the  Southern  Indiana 
Railway,  at  Bedford.  Tnd..  has  been  appointed  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Fort  Scott.  Kan, 


Mr.  T>.  Bartlett.  master  mechanic  of  the  St.  T.,ouis  Division 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  has  retired  after  a  service  of  44  years 
with  that  road.     He  has  been  master  m«^ehanic  for  21  years. 


Mr.   F.   G.   Grimshaw  has   been    appointed   assistant  master 
mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania  at   Ormsbv,  Pa. 


IMr.  .T.  .T.  Walsh,  master  mechanic  of  the  Penn.sylvania  Lines 
West  of  Pittsburgh,  at  Chicago,  has  been  transferred  to  Lo- 
gan sport,   Tnd. 


Mr.  C.  B.  Fravel,  master  mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania 
TJnes  West  of  Pittsburgh,  at  Logansport,  Tnd..  has  been  trans- 
ferred  to  Dennison,  Ohio. 


Mr.  P.  F.  Smith,  .Tr..  master  mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania 
IJnes  West  of  Pittsburcrh.  at  Dennison.  Ohio,  has  T>een  trans- 
ferred to  Colnmhus,  Ohio. 


ISTr.  X.  M.  Loney.  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  of  the 
Pennsylvania  T.ines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  at  Fnrt  Wayne.  Tnii  . 
has  been   appointed   master  mecharic  at  Chicago.  Til. 


Mr.  R.  TT.  Smith,  roundhouse  foreman  of  the  ffreat  North- 
ern Railroad  at  St.  Paiil.  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  at  Crookston,  Minn. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Brcckenridge,  division  master  mechanic  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  at  Crookston,  Minn.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Great   Falls,  Mont. 


Mr.  F.  M.  Fryburg,  division  master  mechanic  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  has  been  appointed 
general  master  mechanic  of  the  Central  District,  with  head- 
quarters at  Minot,  N.  D. 


Mr.  W.  C.  A.  Flenry,  master  mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  aj)- 
Itointed  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  South- 
west  System,  with  headquarters  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 


.Mr.  R.  D.  Hawkins,  general  master  mechanic  of  Ihe  Central 
District  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  has  been  appointed 
mechanical  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  to 
succeed  Mr.  G.  Willius.  who  has  resigned  to  go  into  other 
business. 


Mr.  G.  A.  Gallagher,  master  mechanic  of  the  Illinois  South 
ein  at  Si)arta,  111.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Southern    Indiana,    with    headquarters    at    Bedford,    Tnd.,    to 
succeed  Mr.  W.  C.  Walsh. 


Mr.  W.  .1.  Tollerton,  master  mechanic  of  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Southwestern  and  Choctaw  districts  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Topeka,  Kan. 


Mr.  Frank  Huffsmith.  superintendent  of  rolling  stock  and 
motive  power  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern  Railway, 
has  resigned  and  the  office  is  abolished.  Mr.  George  R. 
Runter,  general  foreman,  has  been  apoplnted  master  mechanic, 
and  Mr.  .1.  W.  Buck,  general  storekeeper. 


Mr.  E.  D.  Bronner.  recently  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  I>ake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  has,  at 
his  own  request,  been  transferred  to  his  former  position  of 
superintendent  of  motive  power  and  equipment  on  the  Michi- 
gan Central.  Owing  to  the  Illness  of  his  daughter.  Miss  Har- 
riett Bronner,  he  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  of  six 
months.  Mr.  D.  R.  MacBain,  recently  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  has  been  appointed  acting 
superintendent  of  motive  power  during  Mr.  Bronner's  absence. 


Mr.  T.,e  Grand  Parish,  who  was  recently  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  and  equipment  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral, has  been  transferred  and  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the 
Lake  Erie  &  Western,  the  Lake  Erie,  Alliance  &  Wheeling, 
the  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburgh,  the  Indiana  Har- 
bor and  the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern,  with  headquarters 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  Parish  was  bom  at  Friendship, 
N.  Y.  After  leaving  school  he  worked  in  several  machine 
shops,  after  which  he  entered  the  laboratory  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison.  In  1RR9  he  went  with  the  Gllllland  Electric  Company 
at  Adrian,  Mich.  In  .Tuly,  1S91,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
T.,ake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway.  From  July.  1894, 
to  November,  "[MC,  he  was  chief  clerk  of  the  car  department 
at  Englewood,  Til.,  after  which  he  was  general  foreman  until 
November.  ISOO.  He  was  then  appointed  master  car  builder 
of  the  Western  division,  and.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was,  in 
1000,  made  master  car  builder  of  the  Michigan  division.  No- 
VPmber  1.  1001,  he  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
motive  power. 


Mr.  Michael  Dunn,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Southwest  System,  Pennsylvania  Twines  West  of  Pittsburgh, 
died  recently  at  his  home  in  Columbais.  Ohio.  Mr.  Dunn  was 
born  .Tanuary  2.'>.  IS.*)?,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  graduated 
from  Commercial  College  at  Richmond.  Ind..  Augirst.  1872. 
and  entered  railway  service  as  a  messenger  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Railway,  now  known  as  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Loula  Railway  (South- 
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west  System,  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh),  and 
remained  with  that  road  until  his  death.  From  August,  1872, 
until  .July,  1874,  he  served  as  a  messenger  at  Richmond,  Ind., 
after  which  he  served  as  storekeeper  until  1877  and  then  as 
shop  clerk  until  September,  1878,  when  he  was  enrolled  as 
machinist  apprentice,  serving  in  that  capacity  until  1882,  and 
then  as  machinist  until  .May,  1890.  He  was  then  appointed 
loiindhouse  foreman  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  in  February, 
[s'll,  was  ap|)ointed  general  foreman  at  Cincinnati,  and  from 
September,  189:1,  to  January,  1S9(;,  was  road  foreman  of  en- 
gines at  the  same  place.  In  1.S9(;  he  was  appointed  master 
imchanic  at  Dcnnlson.  Ohio,  and  in  March,  19(i:^,  master  n»e- 
(Iuini<'  al  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  motive  power  in  August,  lOO:?. 


CAST  STEEL  PISTONS. 


A  correspondent  has  inquired  <  oncoming  approved  practice 
in  the  use  of  cast  stool  for  locomotive  pistons.  The  accom- 
panying engraving  illustrates  a  design  which  has  been  used 
for  some  time  on  the  Chicago  &  Xorthwestern  Railway,  and 
has  overcome   the  difficulty   of  breakage   in   pistons  made   of 


TiiL  You>G  M.'VN  AND  THE  MoTi\'E  PowER  Dei'abtment. — The 
past  has  left  us  a  somewhat  unfortunate  legacy,  of  which  the 
result  only  needs  attention  on  this  occasion.  The  result  re- 
ferred to  is  seen  in  the  tendency  for  young  men  to  be  easily 
enticed  away  from  railroad  service  after  they  have  spent 
years  in  preparation  for  it  and  are  fairly  on  the  road  to  win 
success.  As  a  legacy  of  the  earlier  days  of  railroads  in  this 
country  motive  power  j>ositions  are  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
made  sufficiently  attractive.  This,  however,  is  to  l)e  changed, 
and  the  power  to  i)ring  the  change  lies  in  the  young  men  who 
now  hold  responsible  motive  power  po.ssltions  and  in  those 
who  are  to  hold  them  in  tho  near  future.  As  motive  j)ow«m- 
I)roblems  and  possibilities  beconie  better  appre<iatod  and  bol- 
ter understood,  the  railroads  will  surround  motive  power  posi 
tions  with  greater  attractions,  which  will  eventually  render 
it  thoroughly  worth  while  for  tho  very  l>ost  nio«banical  talont 
to  prepare  for  work  which.  I>ocatiso  of  its  attractions,  will  pro 
servo  this  talent  to  tho  railroads.  There  are  signs  on  the 
horizon  to-day  that  this  happy  state  is  coming  soon.— .Wr.  G. 
M.  Basford.  at  Purdue  University. 


£1N0|WK; jHoi^sK  Smoke  .Tack.s. — Engine  hotiso  smoke  ja«ks 
should  be  fixed,  the  bottom  opening  shoiild  be  not 
less  than  42  ins.  wide,  and  long  enough  to  receive 
the  smoke  from  the  stack  at  its  limiting  positions, 
dtie  to  adjustment  of  the  driving  wheels,  to  bring 
the  side  rods  in  proper  position  for  repairs.  The 
bottom  of  the  jack  should  be  as  low  as  tho  engines 
served  will  allow,  and  it  should  be  furnished  with 
a  drip  trough.  The  slope  upward  should  bo 
eradual  to  the  flue:  the  size  of  the  flue  for  the 
largest  locomotives  shoiild  not  be  less  than  42  Ins. 
in  diameter:  a  damper  should  be  jvrovlded  in  the 
flue — easily  adjusted  from  tho  floor,  and  tho  ma 
terial  u.<ed  shotild  l>e  non-comluistildo  and  non 
♦•orrosive. "/''>»)  w»»//rf'  rrpnrl.  Amrri<an  TiaiJwny 
Hnffiurrriiiff  and  Maintcnnncc  of  W'op  Assoriation . 


^.3kme  Ir-  fuw:ir<l  tin::  lix.iie  (fiin,.4. 
piir  .<ih  shown 
III    re-»r  riiijc  lot  :itt'  rlunt-I  |>in 
i  |"a»t  i-tuirr  111  op|iu«i',t  suit 
'  of  yxr#l*''  lior 
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cast  iron.  Tho  follower  bolts  are  screwed  into  brass  bush- 
ings, which  are  themselves  screwed  into  bosses  in  the  spider, 
in  ord':>r  to  prevent  the  sticking  of  the  bolts  in  the  cast  steel 
spider.  This  drawing  illustrates  a  bull  ring  piston,  and  it  is 
likely  to  interest  readers  other  than  the  correspondent  re- 
ferred to. 


Vaf.i'k    w    TBCtT'Nir.^T,    l*\i'KRs. — Tho    advanring 
foreman  of  to-day  must  be  up  to  new   ideas  and 
keep  moving:  he  has  no  time  to  sit  with  his  hands 
folded.     The   proper  use  of  mechanical   literature 
Is  the  foundation  of  succe.ss.     The  good,  energetic 
mechanic  waits  hourly  for  his  mechanical  journal 
to  arrive:  how  would  our  minds  l>e  enlightened  if 
ft  were  not  for  this?    We  would  never  have  any- 
thing before  us  that  wotild  give  us  any  reason  to 
improve    or    make    improvement.      Every    month 
there  is  something  new  that  is  very  beneficial  to 
the  mechanic,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  there  is  not 
one-half    of    the    mechanics    reading    those    papers 
that   should  be.     The  country  has  produced   somo 
of  the  finest  graduates  in  the  mechanical  lino,  and 
it  is  these  who  are  worrying  their  minds  about   modern  me- 
chanics and  improvements  that  when  published  are  beneficial 
to  you   and   me.     I   think   if  every   foreman   wottld   stop   long 
enough   to  think   where  he   is   in   this  hustling,   modern,   im- 
proved  mechanical   world,   he   would   sub.scribe   for  more   me- 
chanical  literature. — O.  W.   Keller,   "before   the  Convention   of 
the  International  Raihrau  General  Foremen'/t  Ax.tociation. 


TiiK  Woui.d's  Rkcokp  i\  OiTXNERY  has  been  established  on 
ihe  battleship  Ohio  by  D.  .\I.  Dean,  whose  score  was  thirteen 
bulls-eyes  out  of  thirteen  shots  in  one  minute,  with  a  6-inch 
gun.  The  Ohio  was  steaming  at  l'>  knots  at  the  time,  and 
tho  target  was  distant  1,600  yards.  The  best  i)revious  record 
for  this  size  gun  was  eleven  hits  out  of  fourteen  shots,  made 
by  one  of  the  gun  pointers  in  the  British  navy.  When  it  is 
realized  that  as  recently  as  the  Spanish  war  the  6-inch  guns, 
as  fitted  on  the  Oregon,  were  capable  of  only  about  two  shots 
l>er  minute,  the  importance  of  this  record  and  the  immense 
forward  strides  which  it  indicates  become  all  the  more  ap- 
parent.— International  Marine  Engineering. 


BOOKS. 


Transactions  nf  tlio  .\moriran  Sociotr  fltf  Mo«lianii-iil  Knci- 
neors.  Vol.  XXVI.  Iixr).  R41  p.isos.  PuhIislio<l  bv  tiio  So- 
ciety. 12  West  Tliiity-fir«t   Stroot.  Now   York  Citv. 

This  volume  oontsiin.»<  tho  i'ro<"«'o<lings  of  the  fiftiolli  n»ooiinc 
hold  in  Now  York  City.  1004.  and  tlio  liftv-tirst  niootijiq;  hold  In 
Soranton.  Pa..  1!HK^».  Tho  papors  of  s]»ooial  inton-.^t  tct  niotivi* 
power  oflicials  are:  Fuel  Consumption  of  r.iO<'omot ives  by  G.  U. 
Henderson,  Road  Tests  of  Brooks  Pa.ssongor  Ixx-oniotivcs  by  E. 
\.  Hitchcock.  Microstructivp  and  Frictioual  Gharat'U'risti<?8  in 
Bearing  Metal  by  Melvin  Price. 
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CATALOGS. 


IN    WRITING   FOR  TIIESK   CATALOGS   PLEASE   MENTION   THIS  PAPER. 


SoMK  <'oM.Mi-:.Ms  0.\  Ar:  I'.uakk  IIosk. — Ilixlor  this  title  tlio 
]{osloii  H«>llin;r  < 'oinp.iii.v,  r>i»toii,  M;iss..  lias  issued  a  small 
pampllh't  (lircrtiii^  :itt<'iition  to  (crlMiii  i><<rl incut  facts,  as  in- 
«li<attMi  ity  !i  ciin-lul  .study  of  lln'  tests  f(>it(»rt<'d  nl  tlio  rofont  con- 
v<'u»ii>u  of  iiif  Miistn-  Car  i.iiiiiJiTs'  A.s,s(Kiiiiiuii  by  the  commjttoc 

on  air  l>r;ikc   lio.s«>  siic<-i(i<-;iti(iiis. 

<»A.soLiNK  Ki.KtTKH  .MoKi:  ( 'ais.— Wllliiiiii  It.  Strang,  15  Wall 
Strwt.  Nt'w  York  <'il.v,  li.is  i.'^siifd  a  fiarnplilct  cntltlod  "Succo.s.s 
of  th«^  Strang'  <;as-K!<Miii<-  Kailxva.v  Car  Systoni."  It  doscrilK-s 
111*'  ri'.siilis  x\  liicli  lia\c  1m'.  II  gained  in  .sorvico  from  the  car 
"Op-rita."  which  wjis  discrii't'd  on  pa^;*'  Jt>o  of  our  March,  IIMXJ, 
i.>-su<'. 

•MoroKs. — Till'  Cj-uckcr-Wlii'cicr  Coiiipaiiy,  Aiupcre,  N.  J.,  is 
.sending  out  hullciiu  X«».  •;«;.  whicli  dt'scriln's  their  now  type  W 
motors.  These  wen'  desiune<l  primarily  for  u.se  in  rolling  mills 
and  arc  of  ure.il  nn-cli.iiii.  .it  sin'ii;:ih.  have  .s«'alo<l  bearings,  ex- 
cluding' all  dirt,  and  an-  finpioof.  They  are  arranged  for  out- 
imts  of  25,  5<),  75  and  I<m»  h.  \,.,  and  are  designed  for  220  volts 
only.  ■;  _,.. 

\V«M)i»woi{KINf!  MArill.NKi;Y. — \  hamlsomely  illustrated  200-page 
catalog  has  been  issued  by  the  S.  A.  WckmIs  Machine  Company, 
IkvittHi.  .Mass.,  describing  the  lino  of  woodworking  tools  made  by 
Ihom.  These  in<-lude  heavy  limber  sizer.s  and  matchor.s ;  fast  food 
planers  and  m:it<ln'rs;  fliMirinv'  macliines ;  doidde  surface  planers; 
moulders,  iiisjde.  outside  and  variety;  automatic  railway  cut-off 
saw;  liK-k  coni<  r  box  iiiathiiii's ;  aut<miatic  knife  grinder;  hollow 
clii.s«'l  morlisers   and    universal   Ixiring  attachments. 

Oil  Tanks  am»  i'Ai'.iNKrs.  -  Wo  have  ro«-oivo<l  from  S.  F. 
Bowser  &  Company,  Fori  Wayne.  Ind.,  cojaos  of  the  14th  edition 
of  catalo;;  .Vo.  1,  courcrnin;;  I  Ik-  I'.ow.scr  self-measuring  and  com- 
puting oil  out  tits,  and  i>f  the  .">lh  edition  of  catalog  No.  3,  which 
de.scril>os  the  H«»wser  self -measuring  factory,  railroad  and  navy  oil 
tanks  and  cabinets.  These  outfits  are  furnished  in  any  desired  size 
to  handle  oils  of  all  kin«ls,  and  may  Ik-  arranginl  to  suit  almost 
any  conditions.  They  are  very  completely  described  in  these  two 
catalogs. 

FLEXini.K  Stayimu.ts. — The  Flannory  Bolt  Company,  Pltts- 
bur;:h,  Ta.,  is  sending  out  a  small  i>amithlet  entitled  "A  Few  In- 
stallaliiuis  of  the  Tate  Flexible  Slaybolt."  It  contains  a  number 
of  interesting  views  showing  applications  of  those  staybolts  to 
ilifforent  types  of  hMiiiiiotive  boilers.  Si»tcial  attention  is  directed 
to  the  importanco  of  i>roviding  the  proi>or  tools  for  the  applica- 
tion n(  these  bolts.  ,\  pamphlet  describing  the  tools  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  conlaiuing  instrmtion  for  api)lying  the  Tate 
Flexible  Staylxdl,  will  Im-  furnished  upon  application. 

Kky-Skat  Mim.i.\«;  Ma»  iiines.— Catah»g  Xo.  44  from  the  New- 
ton .Ma«hine  Tind  Works.  2Hh  ;ind  Vine  Streets,  riiiladelphia, 
I'a.,  describes  sev<'ial  types  of  ki'y-seat  iiiilliiiy:  ma<lunes  made  by 
them.  One  of  these  is  for  rapidly  milling  key-seals  for  feather 
keys,  short  splines  and  other  w<uk  rei|uiriiig  one  or  both  oihLs 
roiMided  up.  Till'  ni:ieliiu<>  has  IhiiIi  a  liorixontal  and  vertical 
spindle,  and  is  built  in  two  sizes.  .\  machine  is  also  shown  for 
milling  the  two  key-soats  in  locomotive  a.\les  accurately  and  at 
the  same   lime. 

.\iirsKs  «»K  Vaiaks. —  In  an  article  on  the  ".Vbuse  of  Valves." 
publishi'd  ill  77m  \(ilir  WOiid,  ,Mr.  U.  T.  Crane,  president  of 
Crane  C<».,  says  that  in  ninety-live  cases  out  of  a  huiulred  leaky 
valves  are  due  to  abuse  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  men 
who  install  them,  r.illier  than  the  defects  in  the  valve«  themselves. 
If  the  few  simple  directions  given  by  Mr.  Crane  for  the  installa- 
tion ami  «-are  of  valves  were  generally  followed  much  of  the  annoy- 
an<o  and  expense  due  to  leaky  valves  would  be  avoided.  l^ie 
article  has  been  reprinted  in  the  form  of  a  poster  suitable  for 
hanging  on  the  walls  of  eiijjino  rooms  and  shojis,  and  all  u.sors  of 
valves  may  obtain  one  lu*  more  copies  free  by  writing  Crane 
Co.,  Chicago.  The  posters  are  legibly  printed  in  two  colors  on 
heavy  calendered  brislolboanl. 

LARiiE    Stka.m     AM)    Ki.Kt  TI5IC     Ii4M  oNtoTlVK.s. — The    American 

L«Koiuotive  CoMipali>.  in  a  painplilet  just  issued,  presents  'A  paper 
on  this  subject  read  iM-fore  I  he  New  York  K.iilruad  Club  by  .Mr. 
.1.  K.  Muhlfeld,  gi'iieial  superintendent  of  motive  i>ower  of  the 
Haltimore  &,  Ohio  Kailioad.  Kxtracts  from  the  discussion  of  the 
paper  are  al.so  iej»ro<luced.  'Jiie  pai»or  opens  with  a  description 
of  the  electric  hH-oinotivc  No,  7-S,  built  by  the  General  Electric 
Company,  giving  details  of  its  design  and  record  of  its  performance 


since  going  into  service  in  1903  and  statistics  of  the  average  cost 
of  operation  and  maintenance  per  hun<lrod  miles  run.  Then  fol- 
low several  spec iti cat  ions  of  the  re<iuiieiiieiiis  an  electrical  locomo- 
tive and  its  source  of  power  should  fulfil  to  prmluco  efficiency 
and  economy  in  railroad  service.  The  next  seven  or  eijiht  pages 
are  taken  up  with  a  de.scriplion  of  the  Mallet  articulated  com- 
pound, built  by  the  American  I^comotivi^  CiUlipilliy,  givlnjj  SpiM'iai 
features  of  design,  and  comparin;;  it  as  to  total  weight,  tractive 
power  and  liailling  capa«it.V  with  two  consolidation  loeomolives 
whi<'h  together  were  formerly  ie(|uired  li>  do  the  work  now  done 
by  the  Mallet.  Tlir-n  follows  a  record  of  the  iM'rf<u-mance  of  this 
hM«unotivo  for  a  perifMl  of  one  year— from  .lanuary.  l!Kr»,  to 
January,  1I¥X; — jind  a  report  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
machinery  and  boiler  at  the  end  of  this  time.  Mr.  Muhlfeld  men- 
tions s<mie  of  the  results  obtained  from  this  type  of  steam  lo<om<»- 
tivo  which  cannot  bo  dui>licated  by  other  single  units  of  steam, 
electric  or  internal  combiisticMi  loc<miotives  in  use  on  Aineri<'an 
railroads  lo-day,  and  jrives  a  sluu-t  resume  of  the  r»H|uirompnts 
modern  r.iilroad  motive  i»ower  must  fulfil.  Following  tliLs  is 
a  statement  of  the  04]uipmenl  necessitated  by  the  use  of  oloctric-ity 
for  motive  power,  and  that  leiiuired  where  the  steam  kx-omotive 
is  u.sed.  In  the  la.st  three  or  four  pages  of  the  pa|>er,  the  p«xs- 
sibilities  for  electrification  which  some  mountainous  steam  rail- 
roads present  are  i>ointod  out,  followed  by  a  general  rliscu.ssion  of 
the  subject  of  steam  versus  electricity  for  motive  iK)wor.  Mr. 
Muhlfeld  compares  the  electric  and  steam  hHoiiiotive  from  the 
standpoints  of  offi<ient  and  economical  o|K>ration  and  maintenance, 
pointing  out  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  initi.il  «-ost  of  electri- 
fication by  increasing  the  efliciency  and  ecomaiiy  of  present  types 
of  the  stationary  boiler  and  by  improveinenls  in  the  moans  of  gen- 
erating, distributing,  convi-rting  and  transmittiu}:  electrical  cur- 
rent. In  conclusion  the  author  says  that  it  is  only  by  the 
harmonious  co-operation  of  the  electrical  and  mechanical  engineer 
attacking  the  problem  from  the  transportation  and  motive  power 
standpoints,  that  wo  (an  hope  to  meet  the  pre.sent  and  future 
motive  power  rociuironu-nts.  Tlie  rest  of  the  pamj»hlet  is  taken 
up  with  di.scussions  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  F.  .1.  Cole.  Mr.  II.  II. 
Vaughan  of  the  Canadian  Tacilic  Kailway.  Mr.  AV.  U.  Totter  of 
the  General  Electric  Comiiany.  Mr.  Angus  Sinclair  and  Mr. 
W.  M.  Smith,  closing  with  a  summing  u)i  by  Mr.  Muhlfeld. 


N0TE5. 


Pressko  Stkkl  Car  Company.— The  office  of  this  company  in 
Mexico  City  has  b<'en  ch.inged  from  Calle  de  Gante  No.  8  to 
Prolongacion  del  5  de  Mayo  No.  9. 

QuiNCY,  Manchester,  Sakje.nt  Com i-any.— This  company  of 
Chicago  announces  the  oponiii«  of  its  Priest  snow  flanger  depart- 
ment. A  large  number  of  ordei-s  have  already  been  booked,  includ- 
ing 22  for  Canada. 

Norton  Company.— Mrs.  Frances  A.  W.  Mcintosh.  f<.rmerly 
advertising  manager  of  the  Staiulard  Tool  Compnny.  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  more  recently  c<miie«'tod  with  the  advertising  dejiart- 
inent  of  Poiocr,  New  York,  h.is  taken  charjii'  of  the  publicity 
department  of  the  Norton  Company,   Wcu-cester,   Mass. 

CitoCKEK-WiiEfXEU  Company. — This  company  has  completed 
arrangements  and  opened  an  ofli<-e  an<l  warehouse  at  No.  2t>8 
F'irstl  Street,  near  Howard,  San  Fninci.sco,  Cal.,  with  ,Mr.  II.  C 
Itaker  as  local  manager.  It  has  also  oinne«l  an  othce  at  No.  447 
I'acific  i:iectric  Rldg.,  I.^»s  Aimeles.  Cal.,  with  Mr.  L.  Cummins 
as  representative,  an<l  is  arranging  to  establish  an  olli<e  in  Seattle, 
Washington,   in  the  near  future. 

Engineering  OprouTUMriEs  i.\  tiik  Piiii.ipi'i.nes.— It  has 
been  announced  that  there  will  be  a  number  of  engineering 
vacancies  in  the  Philipiiine  servi<-e  within  the  next  few  months, 
and  that  it  is  expected  that  an  examination  for  these  openings 
will  be  announced  in  a  short  lime.  The  acting  chief  of  this 
bureau  is  Frank  Mclnlyro.  <'aplain  of  the  l!)th  II.  S.  Infantry, 
to  whom  riKjuest.s  for  informal  i(»n  can  be  addressed  at  the  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs,   War   Department,    Washington,   D.   C. 

I-kkomotivk  Appman<e  C^ompany. — At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  IiO<<UMotiv«'  .\|>pliancc  Company,  which  wao 
held  at  Iheir  oflices,  OM  (%)lony  Itiiildiii^.  Chi<-ago,  III.,  August  9. 
P.Mk;,  the  following  <lireclors  were  electi-d  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Furry,  Mr.  .1.  .1.  M.Carthy,  Mr.  .T.  B.  Allfroe,  Mr. 
Willis  C.  Squire,  Mr.  Ira  C.  Ilubbeli,  Chicago,  III.;  Mr.  Clarence 
II.  Howard,  Mr.  II.  .M.  Pllagei.  Mr.  B.  F.  Ilobart.  Mr.  C.  A. 
TJiompson,  Mr.  W,  .1.  M(  Bride,  St.  Ix>uis,  Mo.;  Mr.  J.  H.  Mc- 
Uonnell,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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MALLET    ARTICULATED    COMPOUND   LOCOMOTIVE, 

TYPE  2  6-6  2. 


Gbeat  Nobthebn  Railway. 


The  Great  Northern  Railway  has  recently  received  an  order 
of  five  Mallet  articulated  compound  locomotives  from  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  which  have  the  distinction  of  being 
the  heaviest  locomotives  in  the  world.  They  have  a  total 
weight  of  355,000  lbs.,  of  which  316,000  lbs.  is  on  the  drivers. 

The  satisfactory  service  given  by  the  locomotive  of  this  type 
on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  during  the  past  twenty  months 
has  proved  the  practicability  of  this  monster  machine  for  ser- 
vice under  the  most  difficult  conditions  of  grade  and  curv- 
ature. Mr.  Muhlfeld,  general  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  in  his  paper  on  "Large 
Steam  and  Electric  Locomotives,"  delivered  before  the  New 
York  Railroad  Club,  February,  1906,  stated  that,  "from  the 
performance  up  to  the  present  date  (one  year)  it  has  been 
found  that  the  following  features  embodied  in  the  design  of 


per  axle  of  26^4  tons,  as  compared  with  27%  tons.  The  steam 
pressure  is  200  lbs.  instead  of  235,  but  this  is  more  than  equal- 
ized by  the  larger  cylinders,  so  that  the  theoretical  tractive 
effort,  also  increased  by  the  1-in.  difference  in  diameter  of 
drivers,  is  greater  than  on  the  earlier  example. 


Builder    . .  ■'.  .)?U;vi  .:,;.v»j,lV;>\;v 

Wheels     ,  ..>  »>'»  .  »'.\i»v.  .  j.v*  • 

Total  we i ght  .  .■•.  i  »•■_.  •'.  • ;  J  ^ ■•  i  • .« ."• . 
Weight  on  dri\-ers,  ,.V,ri».-i  •••>*»  • 
Size,  cylinders  .  . .  ..i'.^:. . .-. .-,  .\i  . 
Diameter  of  driversv.>v.,V»«"".«f  • 
Tractive  effort  ..  .i"...  i.  ...;■.•,»  .^  . 
Steam  pressure    .  .  .  . ; . . . . . . . . . . ... 

Total    wheel    ba.-^e ».• .  •  . 

Driving  wheel  base,   rigid.../..-.,;. 

Total    heating    surface .i'.,,.. . 

Grate    area 

Weight  on  drivers  ^  tractive  effort. 
Total  weight  -^  total  heating  surface 
Weight   on   drivers   -^   total    heating 

surface     

Tractive    effort    x    diam.    drivers    -^ 

total   heating  surface    

Total   heating  surface  -~   vol.   equiv. 

simple   cylinders    

Grate    area    4-     vol.    equiv.     simple 

cylinders   '. , >  s 


44 


G.    N. 
Baldwin 
2-6-6-2 
355,000  lbs. 
316,000  lbs. 
2114&33X32  ins. 
55  ins. 
71,600  lbs. 
200  lbs. 
ft.   10   ins. 
10  ft. 
5,658  sq.  ft. 
78  sq.  ft. 
4.41 
62.8 

56 

697 

271 

3.75 


B.    at.    O. 
American 
0-6-6-0 
334,500  lbs. 
334,500  lbs. 
20&32X32  ins. 
56   ins. 
70,000  lbs. 
235  lbs. 
30    ft.    8   ins. 
10  ft. 
5,600  sq.  ft. 
72.2  sq.  ft. 
4.78 
59.9 

59.9 

700 

2»5 

3.85 


As  regards  the  general  size  and 
two  locomotives  are  very  nearly 
engine,  however,  has  the  Belpaire 
radial  stay  design  is  used  on  the 
They  both  have  practically  5,600 
the  Great  Northern  engine  having 
more  &  Ohio  engine  has  flues  20  ft. 


capacity  of  the  boiler  the 
alike,   the   Great    Northern 

tyi>e  of  firebox,  while  the 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  engine, 
sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface, 
21-ft.  flues  while  the  Balti- 

10%  ins.  long.     The  grate 
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this  locomotive  have  given  entirely  satisfactory  results  with 
respect  to  design,  maintenance  and  operation:  Flexible  joints 
to  the  high  and  low-pressure  cylinders.  Receiver  and  exhaust 
pipes.  Articulated  frame.  Intercepting,  reducing  and  eniei- 
gency  valves.  An  intermediate  chamber  system  of  compound- 
ing and  simpling.  Combination  hand  and  power  reversing 
gear.  Walschaert  valve  motion.  Method  of  securing  high- 
pressure  cylinder  to  boiler.  Tracking  and  riding  qualities, 
going  forward  or  backward  around  maximum  curvature  and 
when  pushing,  pulling  or  braking  trains  or  running  light. 
There  has  been  no  trouble  on  account  of  priming,  and  the 
results  accomplished  through  the  distribution  of  work  over 
four  instead  of  two  main  crank  pins  and  auxiliary  parts  have 
been  markedly  satisfactory." 

It  was  found  that  this  locomotive  would  haul  a  heavier 
train  over  the  same  grades  than  two  consolidation  locomo- 
tives, which  together  (including  tenders)  weighed  nearly 
200,000  lbs.  more  than  the  Mallet  engine. 

The  Great  Northern  engines  differ  from  the  one  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  which  was  very  thoroughly  illustrated  and 
described  in  this  journal  in  1904  on  pages  167,  237,  262  and 
279,  and  in  1905  on  pages  229  and  249;  in  the  addition  of  lead- 
ing and  trailing  trucks,  type  of  boiler,  and  in  many  of  the 
details. 

By  reference  to  the  following  table  of  the  comparison  of  a 
few  of  the  Important  dimensions  and  ratios  It  will  be  seen 
that  while  the  Great  Northern  engines  are  greater  in  total 
weight  they  are  somewhat  less  on  drivers,  and  give  a  weight 


area  in  the  later  design  has  been  made  78  sq.  ft.  instead  of 
72.2.  These  differences,  in  which  the  boiler  on  the  Great 
Northern  exceeds  that  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  together  with 
a  smaller  weight  on  drivers,  affects  the  ratios  to  some  slight 
extent,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  table. 

The  boiler  of  the  Great  Northern  engine  measures  84  ins. 
HI  the  front  ring,  and  has  the  waist  made  up  of  three  rings. 
The  circumferential  seam  in  the  front  of  the  dome  is  triple 
riveted,  the  others  being  double  riveted.  The  horizontal 
seams  have  diamond  welt  strips.  The  back  head  of  the  Bel- 
paire firebox  is  sloping,  and  the  very  short  throat  sheet  is 
made  vertical,  the  mud  ring  being  horizontal.  The  water 
spaces  around  the  firebox  are  large,  measuring  6  ins.  in  front 
and  5  ins.  on  the  sides  and  back  at  the  mud  ring,  which  ;pace 
is  gradually  increased  toward  the  crown  sheet.  The  flues  are 
spaced  with  %-in.  bridges. 

The  dome,  which  because  of  clearance  limits  is  built  very 
low,  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  single  steel  casting;  It  is  fitted 
with  a  Rushton  throttle,  which  has  two  steam  outlets,  one 
on  either  side,  and  takes  steam  from  the  top  only.  The  illus- 
tration showing  the  cross  section  of  the  dome  makes  this  con- 
struction clear.  The  throttle  chamber  connects  to  bosses  on 
the  dome  casting,  with  ball  joints,  and  the  steam  passage  is  ' 
continued  outward  to  steam  pipes,  which  pass  outside  of  the 
boiler  shell  to  the  high-pressure  cylinders  located  directly 
below  the  dome.  Tbese  outside  pipes  are  heavily  lagged, 
and  connect  to  the  dome  and  cylinder  castings  with  the  usual 
ground  joints. 
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The  frames  of  both  the  front  and 
rear  section  are  of  cast  steel,  5  ins. 
wide  and  about  7  ins.  deep  at  the 
pedestals.     The    two    sections    are 
ronnected  together  by  a  hinge  joint, 
the  details  of  which   are  shown   in 
one  of  the  illustrations.     It  will  be 
seen  from  the  general  elevation  that 
the    center    of    this    connection    is 
equally  distant  from  the  center  of 
the  front  axle  of  the  rear  engine 
and  the  rear  axle  of  the  front  group. 
Connections    are    made    from    both 
the  upper  and  lower  rails  of  both 
sets  of  frames.     The  upper  connec- 
tion on  the  rear  group  is  made  in 
the  saddle  which  supports  the  boiler 
at  the  high-pressure  cylinders,  but 
does  not  form  part  of  the  cylinder 
tastings.    It  rests  upon  and  between 
the  upper  rails  of  the  frame,  and  is 
of  the  usual  saddle  appearance.     A 
passage     is     cored     longitudinally, 
through  its  center,  into  which  the 
radius    bar    from    the    front   groui) 
reaches  and  hinges  around  a  pin  in 
the   center.      A    similar   connection 
on   the  lower  frame  is  made  by   a 
heavy  cast  steel  cross  tie  extending 
across  and  beneath  the  lower  rails, 
and     securely     bolted     thereto     by 
five    vertical    and     two    horizontal 
bolts    in    each    rail    in    addition    to 
keys.     Tlie   upper   radius  bar  is   of 
ra.st    sterl,    with    deep   webs    on    the 
sides  and  in  the  center.     It  is  fast- 
ened to  a  very  rigid  casting  extend- 
ing across  and  lipping  over  the  top 
of    the    upper    rails    of    the    front 
frames,  to  which  it  is  fastened  by 
six  vertical  bolts  in  each  rail.     The 
radius  bar  fastens  to  this  casting 
by    both    vertical    and    horizontal 
bolts,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  lower  connection  is  made  in  a 
similar  manner,  with  the  exception 
that  the  space  back  of  the  pedestal 
is  not  wide  enough  to  give  a  secure 
support  for  the  cross   tie,   and   an 
auxiliary  casting  has  been  fastened 
across  the  frames  ahead  of  the  ped- 
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LOW-PRESSURE  EXHAUST  PIPE  CONNECTION. 

estal  and  extends  backward,  connecting  to  the  cross  tie.  The 
hardened  pins  forming  the  hinge  are  4  ins.  In  diameter  and 
the  holes  are  bushed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  upper  rails  of  the  front  group 
and  the  lower  rails  of  the  rear  overlap  each  other,  and  that 
a  vertical  bolt  joins  these  two  projections.  Since  these 
frames  will  have  a  horizontal  movement  relative  to  each  other, 
this  bolt  is  provided  with  washers  resting  in  balled  seats  In 
the  frames,  and  the  bolt  itself  has  no  side  bearing  in  the 
frames.  Its  purpose  is  to  equalize  the  weights  at  this  point 
and  prevent  binding  in  the  hinge  or  articulated  connection. 

The  boiler  is  carried  on  the  front  set  of  frames  by  a 
support  formed  by  a  heavy  steel  casting  across  the  upper 
rails  of  the  frame  between  the  two  rear  drivers  and  a  saddle 
on  the  boiler  shell  which  extends  down  and  takes  the  bearing 
through  a  cast  Iron  shoe.  Thi.s  bearing  is  designed  to  carry 
the  whole  weight  of  the  front  end  of  the  boiler  while  still 
allowing  free  movement  in  the  horizontal  plane  both  for  move- 
ment of  the  front  group  of  wheels  and  expansion  of  the  boiler. 
Just  ahead  of  it  Is  a  spring  centering  device  for  bringing 
the  front  engine  into  line  after  leaving  a  curve,  which  will 
also  help  carry  the  weight  of  the  boiler  under  unusual  con- 
ditions. This  consists  of  a  casting  across  the  upper  rails  of 
the  frame,  which  also  acts  as  a  support  for  the  guide  yoke, 
and  a  radial  saddle  casting  on  the  boiler  shell.  Two  heavy 
coiled  springs  are  arranged  In  the  saddle,  one  on  either  sidi*. 
and  so  connected  to  the  casting  on  the  frames  that  whenever 
the  front  group  moves  to  one  side  the  spring  on  that  side  will 
be  put  in  compression. 

The  high-pressure  cylinders  are  cast  without  saddles,  and 
are  bolted  and  keyed  to  the  upper  and  lower  rails  of  the  rear 


set  of  frames.  The  steam  enters 
from  the  outside  steam  pipe,  which 
connects  just  Inside  of  the  valve 
chest,  and  passes  through  cored 
passages  to  the  valve.  It  exhausts 
from  an  opening  on  the  Inside,  be- 
tween the  frames,  into  the  receiver 
pipe,  which  extends  forward  be- 
tween the  frames  to  the  low-pressure 
cylinders.  This  receiver  pipe  is 
shown  in  one  of  the  Illustrations, 
and  it  can  be  seen  that  it  has  a  ball 
Joint,  whose  center  is  In  exact  line 
with  the  center  of  the  articulated 
connection.     It  is  made  up  of  five 
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SIDI   BEARING    RADIAL  TRUCK, 


sections,  the  rear  one  being  of 
cast  steel  and  forming  the  ball 
Joint;  the  two  main  sections  are 
of  heavy  wrought  Iron  pipe,  with 
heavy  flanges  on  each  end  for 
connecting  to  the  adjoining  sec- 
tions; the  fourth  section  forms 
the  Inner  member  of  the  slip 
Joint  and  is  of  cast  steel,  while 
the  fifth  section  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  Y,  forming  the  outside  of 
the  slip  joint,  and  makes  con- 
nections at  the  rear  of  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  saddle.  The 
seats  for  the  ball  joint  are  of 
brass  faced  with  babbitt,  and  be- 
tween them  is  a  space  1  in.  wide 
which  Is  packed  with  hemp.  At 
the  slip  joint  the  packing  is  of 
white  metal  rings. 
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pipe  is  supported  at  several  points  by  angle- 


Tiie  receiver 

iron  loops  hung  from  the  frame  cross  braces  and  by  the  ver- 
tical frame  stiffening  plate  placed  just  back  of  the  rear  pedes- 
tals Of  the  front  group,  through  which  it  passes. 

The  low-pressure  cylinders  join  at  the  center  line  of  the 
engine,  and  the  exhaust  is  carried 
to  the  front  end  by  a  pipe  having  a 
ball  joint  at  either  end  and  a  slip 
joint  in  the  center,  the  detail  of 
which   is  shown  herewith. 

Special  attention  was  given  in 
the  cylinder  castings  to  separating 
the  entering  and  the  exhaust  steam 
passages  by  an  air  space  at  all 
points.  Balanced  slide  valves  are 
used  on  both  cylinders,  both  oper- 
ated from  the  Walschaert  type  of 
valve  gear.  The  receiver  pipe  is 
very  heavily  lagged,  as  is  also  the 
exhaust  connection.  The  oil  pipe 
ronnections  to  the  low-pressure  cyl- 
inders have  several  turns  of  large 
radius,  making  a  flexible  connection 
to  allow  for  a  considerable  move- 
ment relative  to  the  boiler.  There 
is  an  auxiliary  hand  oil  device  on 
each  low-pressure  steam  chest  in 
ra.se  the  oil  pipes  break. 

There  is  no  intercepting  or  reduc- 
ing valve  employed  in  this  design, 
ind  the  only  starting  device  is  a 
IH-in.  pipe  which  connects  into  the 
receiver  and  has  a  valve  in  the  cab, 
by  means  of  which  a  small  amount 
of  high-pressure  steam  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  this  pipe,  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  vacuum, 
although  If  left  open  long  enough  it 


will  increase  the  pressure  on  the  low-pressure  pistons  at  slow 
s|)eeds  and  in  starting. 

The  front  engine  truck  is  of  the  usual  radial  design,  with 
s«ing  links  and  center  bearing,  but  in  the  rear  truck  a  spe- 
cial construction  with  side  bearings  has  been  used,  which  is 
shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  Reference  to  the  general 
drawing  will  show  that  the  two  equalizers  extending  from 
the  rear  driving  spring  hangers  are  set  diagonally  inward  and 
rest  in  the  two  swing  links  supported  on  a  2-in.  pin  passing 
through  the  pivot  casting  of  the  rear  truck.  This  casting  ex- 
tends downward  on  either  side  of  the  axle  with  four  legs, 
which  connect  to  the  lower  end  of  four  heart-shaped  hangers. 
Each  of  these  have  their  upper  bearings  on  two  pins  in  the 
cross  ties  of  the  truck  frame.  These  cross  ties  connect  the 
truck  side  frames  of  the  pedestal  type.  The  hangers  of  the 
elliptical  spring  over  each  journal  box  are  fastened  at  these 
connections.    The  radius  bar  is  connected  to  the  truck  frame. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  bell  crank  on  the  boiler 
shell,  just  above  the  high-pressure  cylinders,  whicli  forms  part 
of  the  reversing  mechanism  of  the  valve  gear.  This  crank  is 
lor  the  purpose  of  providing  a  hinge  connection  in  the  valve 
gear  as  near  as  possible  to  the  articulated  frame  joint,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  movement  of  the  front  group  of  wheels  from 
distorting  the  movement  of  the  valve.  For  clearance  reasons 
it  was  necessary  to  make  the  connection  to  the  radius  bar  of 
the  rear  valve  motion  ahead  of  the  link,  while  that  in  front 
connects  behind  it  This  difference  in  movement  is  equalized 
by  the  connection  to  the  rear  lift  shaft,  which  gives  the  reach 
rod  extending  forward  for  the  front  valve  gear  a  longer  arm 
than  that  extending  back  into  the  cab. 

The  impossibility  of  handling  two  complete  sets  of  very 
heavy  valve  gear  with  the  ordinary  reverse  lever  is  easily  un- 
derstood, and  for  this  purpose  a  type  of  power-reversing 
mechanism,  which  is  known  as  the  McCarroll,  has  been  de- 
signed, and  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  This  device 
operates  by  air  ordinarily,  although  a  steam  connection  has 
been  provided,  and  consists  briefly  of  a  rotary  air  engine 
driving  a  vertical  shaft,  which  connects  through  beveled  gears 
to  a  horizontal  Worm  shaft.     This  worm  operates  a  threaded 
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•  •stal  and  ♦vxtends  barkward.  connfiiiiig  to  the  cross  tie.  The 
hardened  i)ins  forming  the  hinge  are  4  ins.  in  diameter  and 
the  holes  are  bii-shtd. 

It  will  l>e  noticed  that  the  upper  rails  of  the  front  groui) 
and  the  lower  rails  of  tlu-  rear  overlap  each  other,  and  that 
a  vertUal  holt  joins  these  two  |)rojeetion!?.  Since  these 
frames  will  have  a  horizontal  luoveiiient  relative  to  eaih  other, 
this  bolt  is  provided  with  washers  resting  in  balled  seat.<  in 
'he  frames,  and  the  bolt  itself  has  no  side  bearing  in  the 
frames.  Its  purpose  is  to  equalize  the  weights  at  this  point 
and  prevent  binding  in  the  iiingt-  or  articulated  <-onnecti<m. 

The  l)0iler  is  carried  on  the  front  set  of  frames  by  a 
support  formed  by  a  heavy  steel  casting  across  the  ui)!»ei- 
rails  of  the  frame  between  the  two  rear  drivers  and  a  saddle 
on  the  boiler  shell  which  extends  down  and  takes  the  bearing 
tl;rough  a  cast  iron  shoe.  This  bearing  is  designed  to  carry 
the  whole  wejght  of  the  front  rn<l  of  the  boiler  wnile  still 
allowing  free  movement  in  the  horizontal  plane  both  for  mov«> 
nient  of  the  front  group  of  wheels  and  expansion  of  the  lioiler. 
.lusi  ahead  of  it  is  a  spring  centering  device  for  bringing 
the  front  engine  into  line  after  leaving  a  curve,  which  will 
also  help  carry  the  weight  of  the  boiler  under  unusual  con- 
ditions. This  cpnsi.''t.s  of  a  casting  across  the  upper  rails  of 
tli»'  frame,  which  also  a<  is  as  a  support  for  the  guide  yoke, 
and  a  radial  saddle  casting  on  the  boiler  .•Jhell.  Two  heavy 
foiled  springs  are  arranged  In  the  saddle,  one  on  either  side. 
and  so  connected  to  the  ea.<»ting  on  the  frames  that  whenever 
the  front  group  mo\es  to  one  side  the  spring  on  that  side  will 
be  put  in  compression. 

The  high-pressure  cylinders  are  east  witho\il  saddles,  and 
are  bolted  and  keyed  to  the  upper  anrl  lower  rails  of  the  rear 
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set  (►f  frarae.s.  The  steam  enters 
from  the  outside  steam  pipe,  which 
connects  just  Inside  of  the  valvi 
chest,  and  passes  through  cored 
passages  to  the  valve.  It  exhausts 
from  an  opening  on  the  inside,  be- 
tween the  frames,  into  the  receiver 
pipe,  which  extends  foiward  be 
tween  the  frames  to  the  low-presstn  e 
cylinders.  Tliis  receiver  pipe  i? 
shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations, 
and  It  can  be  seen  that  it  has  a  ball 
joint,  whose  center  is  in  exact  line 
with  the  center  of  the  articulated 
ronne<tion.      It    is   made  up  of  five 
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sections,  the  rear  one  being  of 
cast  steel  and  forming  the  ball 
joint;  the  two  main  sections  arc 
of  heavy  wrought  iron  pipe,  with 
iK^ayy  Uanges  on  esuh  end  foi 
connecting  to  the  adjoining  sec 
tions;  thn  fourth  section  forms 
the  inner  member  of  the  slip 
joint  and  Is  of  cast  steel,  while 
the  fifth  section  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  Y,  forming  the  outside  of 
the  slip  joint,  and  makes  con- 
nections at  the  rear  of  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  saddle.  The 
seats  for  tiie  ball  joint  are  of 
brass  faced  with  babbitt,  and  be- 
tween them  is  a  space  1  In.  wide 
which  is  packed  with  hemp.  At 
the  slip  joint  the  packing  Is  of 
white  metal  rings, 
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I'lU;  it-t'Wvor  i»ijM'  is  Wu>iiM)|iecJ'  at.;  sev«?i:al  points  l»jr-5»«jjle- 

iion  hiops  liuni:  Irniii  iUh  Inline  <rnsshraefs  and  by  the  ver- 
tical frame  siilTeiihiK  plate  placed  just  iKuk  of  the  re?ir  ptnles- 
'nls<  of  the  front  group,  throuj;h  which  il  passes,  .'.-:;■   . 

'i'he  low-pi-esstire  fyHndei"s  join  at  the  eenter  lUie  of  the 
engine,  and  the  exhanst  is  carried 
!o  the  front  end  by  a  pipe  having  a 
l)all  joint  at  either  end  and  a  slii> 
joint  in  tlie  center,  the  deUiil  of 
which  is  shown  herewith.  .  "-  .;.•.,.  ';. 
Special  attention  was  slven  in 
ilie  cylinder  castings  to  sejiaratint; 
the  entering  and  the  exhaust  steam 
passages  by  an  ^ air  Space  at  -Jrtt 
points,      iialaiued    slide    valves   are 

ised  on  both  cylinders,  both  oper- 
ated from  the  Walschaert  type  of 
valve  gear.  The  receiver  pipe  is 
very  heavily  lagged,  as  is  also  the 
ixhaust  connection.  The  oil  pipe 
'  'innectious  to  the  low-pressure  cyl- 
inders have  several  turns  of  large- 

"iiilius,  making  a  flexiljle  connection. 

'11   allow    for   a    consideiable    move- 

iiit  nt  relative  to  tiio  boiler.     There 

is  an  auxiliary  Itand  oil   device  on 
<  h    low-i)ressure    steam    chest   in 
ise  the  oil  pipes  break. 
There  is  no  intercepting  or  reduc- 

itii?  valve  employed   in  this  design, 
1   tlie   only   starting   device  is  a: 

I'v4-in.  pipe  which  connects  into  the 

•  .. reiver  and  has  a  valve  in  the  ca!), 

'v  means  of  which  a  small  amount 

f^f  high-pressure  steam   can   be  ad- 
mitted to  this  pipe.  i)rincipally  tqf' 

'he  purpose  of  jtrevenling  vactium. 

although  if  left  open  long  enou^b  it 


will  jm reuse  the  piesSuie  on  lh«  le^riji-esSure  pistons  at  slow 
^lp«'eds  and  in  starting.  ,    '  ..^         -\     . 

The  iroui  engine  iriKk  is  Ot  die  u^^Uat  raUia^^^^  witli 

rting  links  and fenier  bearing..inii  in.  ihe  rear  truck  a  sp» 
«ial  const ructioii  with  side  bearing^  has  b^en  n-sed.  wticb  i.- 
shown   in  one  of  the  illustraiiojis.     Refevence  to  the  gentnal 
drawing    will    show    that    the '  two   equalizers    exieudiug    liotii 
the  rear  driving  spring  liangers  are  set  diagguaily  inward  and 
rest  iii  the  two  swing  links  supported  (MB  a  2rtn.  pin  passing 
through  the  pivot  casting  of  the  leHf  truck.     This  casting  e\ 
lends   downward    on   either   side   of   the   axle   with    Idui    leji-. 
which  <onneci  to  the  lower  end  of  lour  heart -si  laped  hanger- 
Rach  of  these  have  their  ui»per  bearing^  on  two  pins  lu  tlw . 
(toss  lies  of  the  truck   frame.     These  cross  ti»s  conntvt   tlie 
truck   side   frames  of  the  pe<!estal   type.     The   hangers   of   the 
elliptical  spring  over  each  jonrnal  box  are  fastened  at  these 
connections.    The  raditis  bar  is  t'onnectedao  the  truck  frame 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  i»  a  l>eU  crank  on  ibe  boiler 
shell,  just  above  the  high-pres.'^ure  vylinders,  wliith  forms  part 
of  the  reversing  mechanism  of  the  valve  gear.  This  crank  is 
lor  the  purpose  of  providing  a  binge  connection  iii  tiie  yalve 
i^ear  as  near  as  possible  Cm>  the  articulated  frame^  join  so  as 
to  prevent  the  movement  of  the  front  group  of  wlu-t-ls  from 
distorting  the  movemenl  of  the  valve.  For  clearame  reasons 
it  was  necessaty  to  make  the  connection  lo  tiie  radliis  4wir  of 
ihe  rear  valve  motion  aliead  of  the  linK>  while  that  in  ffdnt 
( Minnects  behind  it.  This  diffcience  in  movement  is  etpialized 
by  the  connection  to  the  rear  lift  .shaft,  which  gives  the  rea«h 
tiiil  extending  forward  for  the  troiil  valve  gear  a  longer  a rni 
tiian  that  extending  back  IntQ. the  eah. 

Tlie  impossibility  of  handling  tvyo  complete  sets  of  veiy 
heavy  valve  gear  with  the  ordinary  reverse  lever  is  easily  un- 
lierstood.  and  for  this  purp«)se.  a  typft  of  jwwer-reversing 
mechanism,  which  is  knowti  a^  the  McCarroM,  has  been  de- 
signed, an<l  is  shown  in  one  of  tlife  UlHStrations.  Tliis  device 
operates  by  air  ordinarily,  although  a  steam  connection  has 
been  jirovid  -d,  and  consist .-^  briidly  of  u  lotary  air  engine 
dtiving  a  vertical  .shaft,  which  connects  through  beveled  gears 
to  a  horizontal  worm  shaft.     This  worm  operates  a  threaded 
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nut  or  bushing  uround  the  tlireutled  end  of  the  reach  rod. 
The  operation  is  controlled  by  a  small  handle,  which  moves  a 
slide  valve  and  admits  air  to  operate  the  air  engine  in  either 
direction.  The  handle  is  automatically  brought  to  a  closed 
position  when  the  full  gear  point  has  been  reached,  and  an 
indicator  is  provided  which  shows  the  position  of  the  gear 
on  a  small  quadrant.  This  gear  is  able  to  completely  reverse 
the  engine  in  three  seconds.  A  hand  wheel  is  provided  for 
operating  it   in  case  of  an  emergency. 

Two  non-lifting  injectors  of  extra  large  size  are  used. 

The  general  dimensions,  weights  and  ratios  follow: 

MA1X.ET    ARTICULATED    CO.MPOUNl)    LOOOMOTIVE. 
Grkat    Northern    Railway. 


THE   SURCHARGE  PROBLEM. 


BY    C.   J.   MOBKISUN. 


GKNKRAL     DATA. 


>  *  •  4  •>•'•'«  • 


.4    ft.    8  v..    ins. 
Freight 


Gauge    

Service . 

Fuel i Soft    Coal 

Tractive    effort     ...:.. 71.H00   lbs. 

Weight    in    working    order,    est S.'iS.OiK)   lbs. 

Weight  on   drivers,  est 316.000   lbs. 

Weight   on    leading  truck,   est 19,000   lbs. 

Weight    on   trailing    truck,    est 20.000   Ib^. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in   working  order 503,000   lbs. 

Wheel    base,    driving,    each    group 10    "■ 

Wheel   base,   total 44   ft.    10    ins. 

Wheel  ba.se,   engine  and  tender.  .  .  ^  .  .  j  yl 73  ft.   2%    Ins. 

RATIOS. 

Weight    on   drivers   H-    tractive   effort 4.41 

Total   weight  -=-   tractive  effort 4.9C 

Tractive   effort   x    diam.    drivers   ~   heating   surface 608 

Total    heating    .surface    -H    grate    area T2.5 

Firebox    heating   surface    -~    total    heating    surface   per    i"ent 3.9 

Weight   on   drivers   -=-  total   heating  surface 5.5.8.5 

Total    weight  ->   t'>tal   heating  surface 62.75 

Volume   equivalent   simple   cylinders 20.82   cu.    It. 

Total    heating    surface    --   vol.    equivalent    cyliiders 2il 

Crate    area    -:     vol.    equivalent    cylinders 3.75 

CYLINDERS. 

Kind    Compound 

Diameter  and  stroke 21  Vj    and  33  x   .j2 

Valves    Balance    suae 

WHEELS. 

Driving,    diameter   over  tires .55  Ins. 

Driving,     thickness    of    tires 3V.  Ins. 

Driving  journals,   diameter  and   length 10   x  12  Ins. 

Front    truck    wheels,    diameter 30  ins. 

Front  truck,   journals    6   x   12  Ins. 

Trailing    truck    wheels,    diameter 30  Ins. 

Trailing  truck,   journals 6  x    12  Ins. 

BOILER. 

Style ?^)?^'™ 

Working    pressure    200  Ins. 

Outside     diameter    of     first     ring 84   ln«. 

Firebox,    length    and    width 117    x    96  1ns. 

Firebcx   plates,   thickness    %    and    Ms    In- 

Firebox,  water  space   F.  6,  S.  &   B.   5  Ins. 

Tubes,   number   and   outside  diameter 441-2*4    ins. 

Tubes,    length    •  •  •  • -21    JJ. 

Heating    surface,    tubes '     f  ***'   , 

Heating    surface,    firebox    225  sq.  ft 

Heating    surafce,     total 5,658  sq.   ft. 

Grate    area    ^^o^**!  '^" 

Centre   of   boiler  above   rail 120  1ns. 

TENDER. 

Tank  Water    bottom 

Frame  "  ".'.".' •     Steel 

Wheels,    diameter     36    in^. 

Journals,  diameter  and   length 5%    x   10   ins. 

Water    capacity    8,000    gals. 

Coal   capacity    13   tons 


Ebie  Hospital  Cab.— The  Erie  Railroad  has  recently  added 
a  60-ft.  hospital  car  to  its  equipment.  The  operating  room  is 
15  ft  10  ins.  long  and  has  a  modern  operating  table  and  a  full 
equipment  of  surgical  instruments  and  supplies.  Four-foot 
sliding  doors  on  either  side,  with  portable  steps,  permit  an  easy 
entrance  with  a  stretcher.  The  room  has  six  side  windows, 
two  windows  in  each  door  and  a  large  window  in  the  roof 
above  the  operating  table.  The  inside  finish  is  of  composite 
board,  made  especiaally  for  this  purpose,  covered  with  white 
enamel  paint.  The  floor  is  covered  with  white  rubber  tiling. 
The  ward  room,  43  ft.  4  ins.  in  length,  is  connected  to  the 
operating  room  by  two  sliding  doors  with  ground  glass 
windows.  It  is  equipped  with  eleven  brass  beds,  a  lavatory 
and  a  saloon.  The  tloor  and  inside  finish  is  the  same  as  that 
in  the  operating  room,  and  white  rubber  curtains  are  used 
between  the  beds.  Several  ground  glass  windows,  fitted  with 
white  rubber  roller  curtains,  are  provided  on  each  side  of  the 
room.  Supplies  of  all  kinds  are  carried  in  equipment  boxes 
underneath  the  car.     Six-wheel  trucks  are  used. 


Every  railroad  is  to  a  great  extent  a  manufacturer,  as 
various  articles  for  locomotives,  cars,  stations,  etc.,  are  mad( 
in  their  shops.  Great  ignorance  usually  exists  as  to  the  actual 
cost  of  these  articles.  Some  companies  call  the  bare  price 
of  labor  and  material  the  cost,  while  others  add  an  estimated 
surcharge  ranging  from  20  to  60  per  cent.  It  is  hardly  fair 
to  the  railroad  or  to  the  outside  manufacturers  to  compare 
these  prices  with  the  selling  price  of  the  same  articles  In  the 
market.  In  some  instances  the  railroad  is  losing  money  by 
buying  articles  which  it  should'  manufacture,  while  in  others 
it  loses  by  manufacturing  articles  which  should  be  purchased. 
1  believe,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  not  over  one  railroad  in  the 
United  States  knows  the  exact  surcharge  in  each  department 

The  surcharge  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  sections, 
first,  the  money  surcharge,  and  second,  the  book  surcharge. 
The  money  surcharge  consists  of  the  wages  paid  for  super 
vision,  accounting,  drafting  room,  stationary  engineers,  fire- 
men, electricians,  etc.  The  book  surcharge  consists  of  taxes, 
interest  on  investment,  depreciation  of  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery, etc. 

The  surcharges  in  a  modern  railway  repair  shoi)  will  das 
sify  about  as  follows: 

1.  Rent. 

A.  Depreciation   of  Buildings — 4   per  cent,   per   annum. 

B.  Interest  on    Buildings — 4   per  cent,    per  annum. 

C.  Interest  on  Land — 4  per  cent,   per  annum. 

D.  Repairs  to  Buildings — Material  and  Labor. 
B.   Insurance. 

F.   Taxes. 

2.  Supervisory   and    Miscellaneous. 

A.  Superintendence   and  Office. 

B.  Accounting. 

C.  Drawing    Room. 

D.  Spoiled  Work. 

E.  Laborers    and    Watchmen. 

3.  Machinery. 

A.  Depreciation    per    annum    10    per    cent. 

B.  Interest  per   annum   4   per  cent. 

C.  Repairs    (Labor). 

D.  Repairs    (Material). 

E.  Replacing  Small  Tools. 

F.  High   Speed  and  Other   Steels. 

G.  Supplies. 

4.  Power,   Heat,   Light,  Water,   etc. 

A.  Depreciation  per  annum   4  per  cent.    ?  „„    „   ,, ,, 

B.  Interest   per   annum   4   per  cent.  j  ""    uuiiaings. 

C.  Depreciation   per  annum  10  per  cent. /qq   Machinery 

D.  Interest  per  annum   4  per  cent.  j 

E.  Wages. 

F.  Fuel. 

G.  Repairs. 
H.  Supplies. 

I.  Lamps,   Ooal   Delivery,  etc. 

These  items  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  pay  roll  arc 
found  to  average  for  a  number  of  shops  as  follows: 

Loco.  Dept  CarDept.  Total. 

Rent    11.5  8.1  10 

Supervision    and    Misc.. 13. 8  12.0  13 

Machinery    26.6  14.4  21 

Power    8.1  3.5  « 

Total     60  .  0  38.0  50 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  the  surcharge  for  each  de- 
partment. It  will  not  do  to  apply  the  flat  60  per  cent,  sur- 
charge to  any  work  In  the  locomotive  department  regardless 
of  where  it  is  performed.  The  surcharge  on  bench  work  and 
en  machine  work  is  entirely  different.  The  surcharge  for 
any  department  is  found  by  determining  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  each  charge  which  this  department  bears.  These 
charges  are  found  to  vary  in  the  different  departments  of 
one  locomotive  shop  from  40  to  220  per  cent. 

We  are  now   in   a  position  to  determine  the  exact  cost  of 

each  article  produced,  and  come  to  a  logical  conclusion  as  to 

whether   we   should    buy   or   manufacture   any    given    article. 

For  example,  suppose  an  article  manufa'tured  In  the  tin  .shop 

costs  as  follows: 

Material     $0.85 

Labor     1 .  25 

Surcharge,  40  per  cent 50 

Total     $2 .  00 

We  now  know,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  whether  to 

buy   or  manufacture  this  article,  as   the   decision  hinges  on 

whether  the  price  Is  below  or  above  $2.60. 
In   one  shop  where  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  surcharge 
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was  made,  articles  whhlj  had  formerly  been  mauufartiired 
Mre  now  purchase*!,  wlule  articles  which  had  been  i)urchase«i 
are  now  manufactured  with  a  great  saving  to  the  ttonipany. 

Another  very  important  use  that  may  be  made  of  the  sur- 
charge study  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  certain  machines 
are  profitable.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  divide 
the  surcharges  into  "machine  charges"  and  "labor  charges. ' 
The  machines  in  the  locomotive  department  will  carry  as 
much  of  charge  1  as  they  occui)y  buildings  and  grounds, 
l)robably  half,  about  10  per  cent,  of  charge  2B,  atwut  80  per 
cent,  of  charge  3,  except  3E  which  goes  on  labor,  and  about 
S2  per  cent,  of  charge  4.  Probably  the  easiest  and  most  prac- 
tical way  to  handle  this  machine  surcharge  is  as  an  hour 
rate  on  the  machines.  That  is  a  machine  will  be  rated  at  so 
much  per  hour  just  the  same  as  a  workman.  To  determine 
the  rate  on  any  machine,  determine  the  total  machine  charge 
in  the  department  in  which  the  machine  is  located  and  ex- 
press it  as  a  per  cent,  of  the  total  valuation  of  the  machines, 
then  determine  the  number  of  hours  per  year  which  the  ma- 
chine in  question  runs.  Assume  for  example  a  machine  whose 
valuation  is  $1.2(10  located  in  a  department  where  the  ma- 
chine surcharge  is  90  per  cent.  The  machine  must  then  earn 
J»0  per  cent,  of  $1,200  or  $1,080  per  year.  Assume  the  machine 
runs  3,000  hours  per  year.  It  must  then  earn  $0.36  per  hour 
and  that  amount  is  its  hour  rate.  The  portion  of  the  sur- 
charge carried  by  the  man  will  still  be  expressed  as  a  per 
cent,  of  his  wages,  but  will,  of  course,  be  much  lower  than  in 
the  case  whei-e  the  total  surcharge  is  carried  by  the  man. 

A  glance  at  the  surcharge  i)roblem  shows  at  once  the  im- 
portance of  keei)ing  the  machines  running,  and  of  not  doing 
work  on  a  high-priced  machine,  which  can  be  done  in  almost 
as  short  a  time  on  a  cheaper  machine.  It  also  shows  that 
some  classes  of  work  may  be  done  by  hand  cheaper  than  on 
a  machine  which  will  only  run  a  few  hours  a  year.  A  few 
months  ago  an  energetic  salesman  offered  for  sale  to  a  rail- 
!oad  a  wonderful  labor  saving  machine.  It  looked  good,  but, 
admitting  it  could  do  all  the  salesman  claimed,  it  could  not 
even  earn  its  surcharge  because  it  could  not  be  kept  busy. 
\s  an  excellent  example  of  this  sort  of  thing  take  an  old 
machine  valued  at  $4,000  and  whose  hour  rate  is  $0.70.  A 
$3.00  man  runs  this  machine  and  it  requires  three  hours  to 
complete  a  certain  job.     The  cost  is  then: 


another  man  i.s  employed  and  th<'  time  for  lh4>  job  is  reduced 
lo   !'/<:  hours.     The  eqsL.tS: 


Labor,   3   hours  at   $.30 

L.abor   surcharge,    90    ner   cent 

Machine  charge.   3   hours   at   $.70. 


. . . $0 . 90 
....  .81 
.. .    2.10 


Total     $3 .  81 

Two  of  these  machines  are  required  to  handle  the  work  of  the 
shop  running  2,700  hours  a  year  each.  A  machine  advertised 
to  do  this  work  in  1  hour  would  cost,  installed  ready  to  run, 
112,000.  As  this  machine  would  run  only  1,800  hours  per 
year,  its  rate  would  be  $3.00  per  hour.  The  job  would  then 
cost : 

Labor,    1    hour    at    $ . 30 <>v.  ^ ;  1 . . |0. 30 

Labor   surcharge,    90    per  cent. .....  L. 27 

Machine   charge,    1    hour   at   $3.00....*, 3.00 


Total 


•'*•■••  #■•  *••  y ■-'•!•  •  •  ■  ^3 .  5T 


The  savings  on  each  job  would  therefore  be  $0.24  or  $432  per 
year,  which  is  3.6  per  cent,  on  the  investment  of  $12,000.  The 
investment  would  therefore  be  a  good  one  as  the  machine, 
would  not  only  pay  its  surcharges  but  also  earn  a  profit  of 
3.6  per  cent. 

Another  and  very  important  question  which  comes  up  with 
the  surcharge  study  is  the  problem  of  reducing  costs.  A  care- 
ful study  will  show  that  in  many  cases  costs  may  be  greatly 
reduced  by  raising  wages  and  demanding  a  greater  outi)ut. 
.\ssume  a  man  rated  at  $0.25  per  hour  running  a  machine 
whose  rate  is  $0.60  per  hour,  and  taking  5  hours  to  do  a  job. 
The  cost  is  then: 

Labor,    5    hours    at    $.2.5 $1.2.') 

Labor    surcharge,    60    per    cent...,.,... 7.') 

Machine  charge,   5   hours   at  $.60..v».>*i.4 . .    3.00 


ImIujT,    4V.    hours    at    $.3U... 
Surcharge,    <.io    P'T    rent. . . . .,. . . . .  j 
Machine  charge,   4',2    bouf>i; •(:  <(f <9U 


..♦trit^ 


^  *  ^  .....  .^.  .1 

.  .  .  .■ ;  .     2.T'* 


Total     i..':..\: $4.80 

This  change  in  time  required,  from  5  to  4V^  hours,  is  not  un- 
usual. A  cut  of  50  i)er  cent,  in  time  on  a  job  has  often  been 
effected  by  a  20  per  cent,  increase  in  wages. 

The  great  mistake  is  often  made  of  considering  the  pay 
roll,  as  the  one  great  item  which  must  be  watched,  and  of 
paying  no  attention  to  the  surcharges.  This  Is  a  serious  and 
sometimes  a  fatal  mistake.  The  surcharges  are  just  as  real 
as  the  pay  roll,  and  great  savings  may  be  effected  by  reducing 
the  surcharges  even  if  it  is  accomplished  by  raising  wages. 
A  cut  in  the  surcharges  never  causes  a  strike  or  discourage-" 
the  workmen.  ';"  ' 


The  ARTicrL.\TKi)  Locomotivk. — Heretofore  the  locomotive 
has  grown  generally  in  size  and  weight,  without  radi<al  change 
in  principle  to  meet  conditions  of  growth  whiih  cannot  prop- 
erly be  made  tlirough  the  iapplication  of  the  brute  strength 
idea  in  design.  Large  freight  locomotives  of  ordinary  ty|>es 
now  involve  single  parts  so  large  as  to  be  difficult  to  handle 
in  the  shop.  Their  very  size  gives  evidence  of  the  stresses  to 
which  they  are  subjected,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  dividing  the  power  and  work  of  the  freight  lo<o- 
motive  into  a  larger  nimiber  of  parts,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Mallet  articulated  compound,  which  has  now  been  suc- 
cessfully running  for  over  a  year  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad.  This  locomotive  weighs  477,500  lbs.,  including  ten- 
der, and  is  the  heaviest  and  most  powerful  ever  built.  A 
glance  at  this  enormous  machine  immediately  indicates  the 
absurdity  of  designing  it  upon  the  basis  of  two  cylinders. 
This  locomotive  has  operated  so  successfully  as  to  practically 
establish  the  principle  of  the  articulated  compound  for  loco- 
motives which  are  not  nearly  so  heavy.  This  general  sub- 
ject of  the  large  freight  locomotive  is  one  which  now  needs, 
and  will  continue  to  need,  the  attention  of  those  who  are  pre- 
paring to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  next  few  years — Mr. 
G.  M.  Basford,  at  Purdue  University. 


Cooi.i.vc  AM)  Vi;\  riL.\Ti.\<;  the  New  York  St  uw.w. — The  ar- 
rangements for  cooling  and  ventilating  the  stibway  in  New 
York  City  have  been  practically  completed.  At  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  Station  the  air  will  be  cooled  by  water  coming  from 
four  wells  45  ft.  deej).  The  water  is  forced  through  two  cool- 
ing coils,  one  on  each  side  of  the  station,  each  consisting  of 
41/^  miles  of  1-in.  pipe  and  capable  together  of  cooling  150,000 
cu.  ft.  of  air  15  deg.  a  minute.  Two  fans  are  provided  on  each 
side  of  the  station  for  driving  the  air  over  the  coils  and  forc- 
ing It  through  large  galvanized  iron  ducts  of  rectangular  sec- 
tion, which  run  along  the  platform.s.  Square  vents  are  cut 
at  intervals.  In  addition  to  the  plants  which  cool  the  air  by 
the  use  of  water  pipes,  ventilation  will  be  ."Secured  by  a  system 
which  will  renew  the  air  throughout  the  subway  every  20 
minutes.  Ventilating  holes  will  be  cut  in  the  i-oof  at  every 
station,  the  total  area  of  these  being  7,300  sq.  ft  Thus  far 
680  sq.  ft.  of  such  openings  have  been  provided.  At  a  point 
midway  between  stations  louvre  valves  will  be  installed, 
through  which  air  will  be  foiied  out  by  the  motion  of  trains. 
The  total  cost  of  the  work  now  being  done  is  $300.0(t0. — The 
Iron  Age.  .:;  .r  . 


Total     .,.,*V.-y. 15.00     .•      V 

Suppose   the   man's  wages  are   raised   to  $0.30   per  hotir  or 


Travki,in(;  EN<iiNKEUs'  Ass«Ki.\Tio.\. — The  officers  elec-te<l  for 
the  ensuing  year  are:  President,  W.  .1.  Hurley.  New  York 
Central.  Buffalo:  first  vice-president,  A.  M.  Bickel.  L.  S.  &  M. 
S.  Ry.,  Elkhart.  Ind.:  second  vice-president,  J.  A.  Tally.  D.,  L. 
&  W.,  Buffalo:  third  vice-president.  Chas.  F.  Richardson. 
'Frisco  Line,  St.  Louis;  .secretary,  W.  O.  Thompson.  New  York 
Central.  Oswego,  N.  Y.:  treasurer,  C.  B.  Conger,  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  Chicago.  The  1907  convention  will 
be  held  in  Chicago. 
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SOUTH  LOUISVILLE  SHOPS. 


Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad. 


IL 

CAB   UEPABT.ME.NT. 


The  general  plan  and  operation  of  these  shops  were  con- 
sidered on  page  209  of  our  June,  1906,  issue.  They  are 
located  on  a  marshy  piece  of  ground,  and  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  support  the  concrete  foundation  walls  and  piers 
on  creosoted  piling  driven  through  the  sand  and  quicksand 
to  gravel. 

The  buildings  are  all  of  very  substantial  construction.    The 


L«M)Kl.\c.     \»»uiii    lUtiM     Sill     V  \ico- — II  \!i:i.i{    >iii:ii    n»     iiii:    ii>i, 

KKKH.Iir    (All    SIIOl'    TO     IIIK    ICH.III'. 

style  of  all  hiiet  luic  is  plain,  no  atttiUpt  hcinj^  maiif  al  deco- 
ration. The  shop  for  the  building  of  new  freight  cars,  the 
freight  car  repair  shop  and  the  lumber  shed  are  of  steel 
constitution,  the  side  sheathing  be- 
ing of  corrugated  iron.  The  plan- 
ing mill,  the  wheel  and  car  material 
building,  and  the  coaih,  paint  and 
tender  shop  have  red  brick  walls 
with  steel  frame  work.  Special  at- 
tention was  ,i;iven  to  securing  good 
daylighting  in  all  of  the  buildings. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  a  compo- 
sition roofing  material.  Terra  cotia 
and  stone  arf^  used  for  coping,  sills, 
etc.  Circular  ventilators  are  plated 
along  the  rid'-;cs  of  the  roofs.  All 
gutters  and  s'louts  are  of  copper. 
The  inieilor  siccl  work  is  painted 
gray. 

As  stated  in  the  first  article,  the 
buildings  are  very  careftilly  ar- 
ranged, so  that  the  raw  material 
enters  at  each  end  of  the  plant: 
wood  at  the  south  end  and  metal 
at  the  north  end:  and.  as  far  as 
possible,  travels  with  a  minimum 
amoi'.nt  of  handling  and  withotit 
doubling  on  its  tracks  until  it 
reaches  its  objective  point  in  the 
finished  state.  With  this  In  miml. 
the  buildings  and  equipment  of  the 
car  department  will,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  described  in  the  order  in 
which  the  material  is  handled  after  it  enters  the  plant 

The  sills  are  stored  in  a  space  east  of  the  dry  kiln  (see 
general  plan,  page  208);  tracks  lead  directly  from  this  space 
to  the  planing  mill  and  transfer  table.    Other  lumber  is  stored 


to  the  west  of  the  dry  kiln  and  lumber  shed.  The  tracks  in 
this  yard  are  spaced  60  ft.,  center  to  center,  and  the  lumber 
is  bandied  on  cars  2  ft.  high,  all  platforms  being  built  the 
same  height,  to  facilitate  loading  and  unloading. 

DRV    KILN. 

The  dry  kiln  is  a  brick  building,  65  x  104  ft.,  divided  into 
three  rooms,  each  20  ft.  wide,  by  longitudinal  brick  walls.  It 
is  equipped  with  the  National  patent  moist  air  lumber  dryer 
system,  designed  by  the  National  Dry  Kiln  Company,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  At  each  end  are  covered  platforms,  24  ft,  wide, 
one  for  receiving  and  the  other  for  discharging  the  lumber. 
Alongside  of  these  platforms  are  transfer  tracks  for  the  trucks 
which  handle  the  lumber  to  and  from  the  kiln.  One  of  the 
illustrations  shows  the   platform   at  the   receiving  end.     The 

kiln  has  a  holding  capacity  of  180,- 
000  ft.  of  lumber.  At  the  exhaust 
end  of  each  section  is  a  large  flue 
which  has  eight  openings  into  the 
drying  room.  These  openings  have 
independent  dampers,  and  it  is  thus 
possible  to  closely  regulate  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room.  The  steam 
headers  in  each  room  are  also  in- 
dependent and  equipped  with  regu- 
lating valves.  The  three  rooms 
may  therefore  be  operated  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  and  it  is  thus 
possible  to  dry  three  different  kinds 
of  stock  at  the  same  time. 

Each    rocm    contains   two   tracks 
of   6-ft.    gauge.      The    rails,   as    well 
as    the    channels    which    carry    the 
steam  pipes,  are  supported  on  con- 
frete  piers.    There  is  a  double  layer 
of  heater  pipes  a  little  below  the 
level    of   the   rail    which   covers   almost    the   entire    floor   area. 
Exhaust  steam   from  the  power  house  is  used,  although  pro- 
vision is  made  for  using  live  steam,  if  necessary.     The  tracks 


IM.WI  \(.    Mill.    IN    (  K\  li;i{. 


INTERIOR  OF   PLANIXG    .MILL 

and  the  heater  pipes  have  an  inclination  of  3-16  of  an  inch  to 
a  foot.  The  walls  of  the  building  are  of  brick,  with  concrete 
foundations,  and  the  roof  trusses  are  of  wood,  ceiled  on  the 
underside  (13  ft.  2  ins.  from  the  top  of  rail)  with  two  thick- 
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nesses  of  T  and  G  board- 
Ins  's  in.  thick,  with  build- 
ing paper  between.  The 
roof  consists  of  %  in. 
sheathing,  covered  with 
com  posit  ion    roofing. 

LUJSIBEB   SHED. 

The  luml)€r,  after  pass- 
ing through  the  dry  liiln, 
Is  stored  in  a  lumber  shed 
which  lies  100  ft.  to  the 
north.  This  is  a  steel 
shed.  70  ft.  wide  by  260  ft. 
7' J  ins.  long  and  about  25 
ft.  high  at  the  eaves,  and 
?,n  ft.  high  over  the  clere- 
story. The  sides  are  cov- 
pred  with  galvanized  cor- 
rugated iron  to  within  10 
ft.  of  the  ground,  and  the 
ends  to  within  16  ft.  of 
the  ground.  During  cold 
weather  the  open  sides  are 
boarded  up.  A  composition 
roofing   is    laid    on   1%-in. 


RECEIVING   PLATFOBM   OF   DBY    KILN, 


PLANING    MILL,    SHOWING    SHAVING    EXHAUST    PIPE    EXTENDING    TO    THE    BOOF    OF    THE 

POWEB    HOUSE. 


sheathing  nailed  to  4xl6-in.  purlins, 
which,  are  secured  to  the  steel  roof 
trusses  by  2x%  In.  iron  straps.  A 
clere-Btory,  10  ft  wide  and  about  6 
ft.  high,  extends  almost  the  entire 
length  of  the  shed,  and  this,  In 
connection  with  the  open  sides  and 
ends,  furnishes  good  daylightlng. 
Two  tracks  extend  through  the 
shed  and  lead  to  the  planing  mill 
and  transfer  table.  The  lumber 
is  stored  on  the  cinder  floor  be- 
tween the  tracks  and  on  a  plat- 
form, or  gallery,  extending  along 
one  side  of  the  shed.  At  the  end 
of  the  shed  nearest  to  the  plan- 
ing mill  is  a  small  group  of  ma- 
chinery consisting  of  a  cut-off  saw, 
a  light  rip  saw  and  a  re-saw,  and 
driven  by  a  60-h.p.  Western  Elec- 
tric motor.  This  machinery  Is  used 
very  largely  for  manufacturing 
grain  doors.  The  resaw  Is  used  for 
sizing  lumber  before  It  goes  to  the 
planing  mill.  The  machines  are 
connected  to  the  shaving  exhaust 
system  In  the  planing  mill. 
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SOUTH  LOUISVILLE  SHOPS. 


LorisvM.i.K  &  \.\Mi\iui   liMiu'ovt 


11. 

CAU    Dfcl'AKISIt.Ni'. 


Tlie  general  i»lun  ainl  operation  of  lhes»'  shops  were  con- 
sidered on  pAge  20!i  of  our  .Iinif.  !;♦••(;,  issue.  They  are 
UKated  on  a  marshy  |»ieie  of  sroiuKi,  and  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  siii)p<)rf  the  foncriie  foundation  walls  and  piers 
on  ireosott'd  piling  drivfti  thimiuh  iln-  sand  and  quicks;ind 
lo  gravel. 

The  huililin^.>J -are,JiH.  of  very  substantial  const  met  ion.     'I'lie 


I  <  M  1 1\  I  N  t 


M'l;  I  II 


1  \i;n     II   \!i:i,iJ    -iii  i>    im    i  hk    i  i  i  i, 
I  i;i  ii.ir  I    1   V  i:    ^inii-    in    nil     i;ii.  ii  i 


-i,>le   ul    ;ii  <  iiii  fi  J  III »     i-    lu.tiii.    ;.< 


.1'  JM       :  Ml  li^      lll.nl>'     :i  I      ill.    <  I 


ration  The  shop  fur  iIh>  build iu.u  of  new  freight  esirs.  iJie 
freis;hi  <-»i*  repair  .^sUtrp  sintl.  »h«f,  lUi'u-Jwr  she^  are  e»f  steel 
onstnnt ion.  the  side  sheathing  be- 
in;!  of  coriiit-aii'd'  ir«:n.  Tiie  plaii- 
iim  mill,  the  \yhei  I  aiid  « jir  tnai.eiia! 
buildinji,  ajii^  t.he..eo^eb;  imint  and 
tender  sliop  tisrye;  iwl^  :bri<|v  walls 
with  sti  «•]  frame  AvnrK-'.Spi'cial  at- 
tention was  vivcn  to  seeurini;  f;<»od 
daytiKhtint;  i:i  all  ot  i  he  buililin?is. 
The  roofs  aie  I  (»tei,**d  wHh  a  compo 
-it  ion  roofln;^  iiiai»'ri:tj.  Tepa  rot la 
and  .-tone  ur^'  ii.sed  for  roiiin.:^.  sills, 
etc.  Citenlar  veniilntoi-H  ar«'  placed 
along  the  lidi'-  (d' Mihei'oof.-^.  .Ml 
gutters  and  rj^cnits^. rtr.R.  of  cojiper. 
The  inti:;.  ;■  .  !  Vtirk  is  painied 
liray. 

A 8  stated  In  ;t he  firs l  a  r t  i 1 1  e .  1 1 1 e 
l)uildin:-'s  ai'*v  /v^iy  tai,vful|y  ar- 
ran^ied,  .so,,  that  the.  raw  luateritl 
eni t  rs  at  each  fnd  .'<if  t  he  plant : 
wood  »i  Ihf  -otvth  e^nd  and  metal 
af  tiif«.  north  eotlv  .ainl%  iix  fm  »h 
possible.  iraveisWith  a  niltilmum 
amount  of  handlin;^  and  wiihoui 
<loubliiii;  on  lis  tracks,  trntil  ii 
I  eacheis  i i  s  nhjwt  ii?e  poln  t  i  ti  i  h e 
rit»ishetl  slatt.  With  this  in  mind, 
the  buildiims  and  eipiipnient  of  tlie 
car  department  will,  as  far  as  po- 
hlhie,  b«  .<le.s<-rlbed  in  the  order  in 
Which  the  niatf-rial  is  handled  aftei    it  enters  ilu*  plant. 

rhe  sills  are  stored  in  a  space  east  of  the  dry  kiln  (see 
general  plan,  page  tittS);  tracks  lea<l  directly  from  this  si)ace 
to  the  planing  mill  and  transfer  table.    Other  linnber  is  stored 


lo  the  west  of  the  dry  kiln  and  lumlier  shed.  The  tracks  in 
tliis  yard  are  spa<ed  00  ft.,  center  lo  center,  and  the  lumber 
is  handled  on  cars  2  ft.  high,  all  platforms  being  built  tlie 
same  height,  to  facilitate  loading  and   unloading. 

URY    Kll,.\. 

The  dry  kiln  is  a  briik  btiilding.  «;.'.  \  Kit  ft.,  divided  into 
three  rooms,  each  20  ft.  wide,  by  longitudiniil  brick  walls.  It 
is  equipped  witli  the  National  patent  moist  air  lumber  dryer 
system,  designed  by  the  National  Dry  Kiln  Company,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  At  each  end  are  covered  platforms,  24  ft.  wide, 
one  for  receiving  and  the  other  for  dl-schaiging  the  lumber. 
.Mongside  of  these  platforms  are  transfer  tracks  for  the  trucks 
wiiich  handle  the  lumber  to  and  from  the  kiln.  One  of  the 
illustrations   shows   the    platform   at   the   receiving   end.     The 

Kiln  has  a  holding  capacity  of  ISO,- 
iMMt  ft.  of  luml)er.  At  the  e.xhausi 
end  of  each  section  is  a  large  Hue 
which  hits  eight  openings  into  the 
drying  ro«im.  The.se  openings  have 
inch  pendent  dampers,  and  it  is  thus 
possible  to  dcsely  regulate  the  tem- 
piiaiiue  of  the  room.  The  steam 
headers  in  ea<h  room  are  also  in 
■lependeiu  and  equipped  with  regu- 
laiiii.g  valves.  The  three  rooms 
may  ilieicft.re  be  piterate<l  ai  dif- 
r-reni  teni|rt;'ratiii*es,  and  it  is  thus 
possible  to  dry  three  different  Kin<ls 
<i|    slock    at    the   same   time. 

{♦^acli    r<ii,m    contains    two    tia<ks 

iif   <;-ft.    gauge.      The    rails,   as    well 

IS    the    <iiaiinels    which    »ariy    the 

-I •am    pipes,   ate   suplioitcd   on   c<.a 

rete  piev.s.    There  is  a  double  layer 

of    heater    pi|>es    a   little   below   the 

li\ci    ol    I  he    rail    wliili    covers   almost    the   entire    floor   area. 

K.vhaust    steam    from    the   power  luai-e  is  tised.  although   pi  o 

vision  is  made  for  using  live  .sffam.  if  necessary.     The  tracks 
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and  the  heater  pipes  have  an  inclination  of  :MG  of  an  inch  to 
a  foot.  The  walls  of  the  building  are  of  brick,  with  concrete 
foun<lations,  and  the  roof  trusses  are  of  wood,  ceiled  on  the 
underside  (]:'.  ft.  2  ins.  from  the  top  of  rail)  with  two  thick- 
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nts»«-s  of  T  and  i;  board- 
Ui;r-"^..ii!.  tlticlv.  with  build- 
ilig :  ouitpr  between.  The 
Kxif  Jconsfsts  of  %  in. 
-iM'Viihinij.  «'nyered'  with 
'  unilKtsilioii    roofing. 

•yiiv  lumber.:  aftw  passr 
Jivs'  th«'|nn;jh  t he  dry  hiln. 
is>lort'(l  in  a  lumher  sht'il 
which  lios  l|Mt  ft,  to  the 
ii<»Hh, :   This  .'ts^tr    steel 

!if d..  70;ff,  wide  1>y  2C0  ft. 
7».v  ins,  loner  and  about  2T, 
ft.  high  at  tlw  e;«ve«,  and 
"ft:;  ft:  high  over  t  lie  cjei^- 
sii)i\.  The  sides  are  cov- 
•  ltd  Willi  liiilvanizod  «-or- 
nii^iUi'd  ironi  to  within  1<> 
ft.  of  the  Krpund,  and   ih<' 

'ids  to  ,^ithiti  :^  ft  of 
th*  .ti-o»in<1.  I)iiiin£j  cold 
weadiei'  the  ojicn  sides  are 
boardeij  up.  A  composition 
roofing  Is   laiti    on    1%-ini: 


KKc  1  IVI\(.    IM    \  ri  <»KM    l»l     UttV     lvll,.N. 


^l.A^l^4i   -MILL,  huuwim;   sH.^vi.xt;   exhaust  pipe 

■•'.  '■■-■     -  .:.  \  :-(       rowEB   HOUSE. 


EXTEXRING    TO    TUB    WW*     OIF    tllE.     / 


slu^athiiiy  naiU-d  to  rf.vlti-iu.  purliiis, 
which  are  secured  to  the  st<'el  roof 
trusse.<5  by  2\':*'^  in.  iron  straps.  A 
clere-sfpry.  10  ft.  wide  and  about  fi 
ft.  hlgU,  extends  almost  the  entire 
length  of  the  shed,  and  this,  in 
connection  witl»  tlie  <>pen  sides  and 
ends^  furnishes  good  daylighting. 
Two  traitkg  extend  through  the 
shed  and  lead  to  the  planing  mill 
and  transfer  tabic.  "  The  lnml>or 
is  stored  on  i  he  rinder  flf>or  ho 
t w-een  tlje  t^^iciiS  iawd  on ;  a  plat 
form,  cir  jjall^ry.  extending:  alons: 
one  side  of  rhe  shed^  At  the  end 
of  the  .she<l.  nearest  to  the  phm- 
intr  null  is  a  smafl  group  of  ma- 
chinery consisting  of  a  cut-off  saw. 
a  Ii£;ht  rip  saw  and  a  re-saw.  and 
driven  liy  a  60-h.p.  Western  Elec- 
tric- motor.  This  machinery  i.s  used 
\.iv  largely  for  Jiianufacturftig 
emin  <loors.  The  resaw  Is  used  for 
Kizins  Inmher  before  it  goes  to  the 
planing  inill.  The  machinps  are 
conneC:te4'  to  the  shaving  exhaust 
■pystem  in  the  planing  milt. 
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I'AKT     IA).\«.in.l)I.NAL     SECTION     OK     PLANING      MILL     AM)     CAUINKT   SHOP. 


PLANINc;    MIIA. 

The  phiiiinf?  mill  is  a  two-story  steel  frame  brick  buildiiiK. 
SO  X  fid^  ft..  Willi  the  cabinet  sho|)  on  Ihe  second  floor.  It 
faces  the  transfer  table  and  lies  between  the  coach  shop  and 
the  new  freij;ht  car  shop.  If  nece-sary,  the  building  may  be 
extended  imt  ft.  to  the  south,  iis  shown  on  the  general  i)laii, 
page  2<>s.  An  interesting  feature  in  the  design  of  the  building 
is  that  no  columns  are  used  for  supporting  the  second   floor, 


but  it  is  carried  entirely  by  wall  connections 
and  by  suspension  rods  from  the  roof  trusses. 
A  line  of  20-in.  I  beams  is  built  into  the 
inner  face  of  each  side  wall,  a  little  below 
the  level  of  the  second  floor,  as  shown  in  the 
sectional  view  of  the  building.  Two  pairs 
of  20-in.  I  beams  are  supported  by  3%-in. 
rods,  which  are  ui>set  to  4%  ins.  at  the 
lower  ends  to  take  nuts,  and  are  connected 
to  the  roof  trusses  at  the  upper  ends  by  pins. 
These  beams  divide  the  width  of  the  build- 
ing into  three  parts,  and  between  the 
beams  are  framed  18-in.  I  beams  placed 
transversely,  5  ft.  center  to  center.  Upon 
this  steel  framing  is  laid  a  concrete  floor, 
with  a  granitoid  wearing  surface,  designed 
for  a  load  of  250  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  The  main  floor 
is  also  of  concrete,  with  a  granitoid  wearing 
surface.  The  roof  is  carried  by  4  x  14-in. 
purlins  supi)orted  on  the  steel  roof  trusses, 
and  consists  of  1%-in.  sheathing  covered  with 
a  composition  roofing. 

A  study  of  the  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
chinery will  show  that  the  rough  mate)  lal 
is  intended  to  enter  the  planing  mill  at  the 
south  end  and  comes  out  at  the  north  end 
to  the  transfer  table  in  a  finished  state. 
Material  is  conveyed  to  the  cabinet  shop  by 
a  5-ton  elevator  at  the  north  end  of  the 
building,  operated  by  a  25-h.p.  motor.  A 
track  extends  from  the  transfer  table  to  the 
elevator  platform.  There  is  also  a  stairway  at  each  end  of 
the  building.  The  large  machines  are  all  connected  to  a 
shaving  exhaust  system.  Three  exhaust  blowers  discharge 
the  shavings  into  bins  on  top  of  the  building  and  they  are 
transferred  from  these  to  the  power  house  by  another  blower. 
The  arrangement  of  the  exhaust  pipes  in  connection  with  one 
of  the  short  sill  dressers  is  clearly  shown  on  the  interior 
view  of  the  planing  mill,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  storage 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  TOOI^  IN  THE  CABINET  SHOP. 


pockets  on  top  of  the  building  and  the  piping  from  them  to 
the  power  house  is  shown  on  several  of  the  il  lust  rations.  The 
larger  tools  are  driven  by  individual  motors,  while  the 
smaller  ones  are  arranged  in  groups.  Following  are  lists 
of  the  machine  tools  and  motors  in  the  i)laning  mill  and 
cabinet  sho]».  with  numbers  corresponding  to  those  on  the 
diagrams,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  machinery  in  these 
two  shops. 


:!:'1 


IM.AN'LXG  SUnP  TOOLS. 

No.  Namk.  .Motor. 

30  Carriage  i  ut-oil    saw.  No.   2,  Fay  *:   Egan 

31  Rip   saw,    Hpittal   AL-    .Margedant   Co ......  . 

32  Rip   saw,    Uenli  I   \-   Margrdant  Co 

33  Planer  and   nuit<  litr.    .No..   8.    Fay  &    ICgan 

M  Tenoning  inachiric.  No.   2.  Fay  *i   Egan .......  .    \.\\.    E..       "Sd/.JLV' 

3.5  Combination    univirsal    woodworkpr   and   moulder 

No.  3,  Fay  &  Egan 

36  4-side  4-in.  moulder,   .\'o.  1  i-...  Fay  A:   Kgan 

37  Pony  planrr.   24-in.  blade.  Goodill  *:•  Waters  Co.  J 


7      Cut-oft    saw.    34-in..    Kgan   Co.  : . , . ./..  .  ,  Ci... ...       Uullock,        8  h.p^ 

H  Cut-off   saw.    34-in..    Egan    Co      .^;VV.^..:-V.^  I  Bull^^^      14h.p. 

it  Cut-off  saw.  32-ni..  J.   A.  Fay  A:  Co .  .i^ ■...••..••,  ..a'.  •  ti-    p  rirt  h  n 

1«»  Surfacer.   26-in.     blade.    Fay  k   Egan .  :  , .  .-V.'. .-.       *^ "   ''••        "*"  "''• 

11  Heavy  rip  saw,  28-in.  No.   153.  S.  A.  Woods  Co.  "1 

12  Light  rip  .=aw.  28-in.,  Greenlee  Bros.  4;  Co I 

13  5-spindIe   borer,   Greenlee   Bros.   &   Co >-W.   E.,        30  h.p. 

14  Vertical    hollow   chisel    mortiser.    No.    154,    Fay  I 

&    Egan     V.,-. J 

15  Sill  tenoner,  3  cutters.  Fay  &  Egan ..,-.., 7.;.  ..  .      W.    E.,  30   h.p. 

16  Gainer,    Greenlee    Bros.    &    Co 1.-..       Bullock.  14   h.p. 

17  Swirg  fut-off  saw.  24-in.,   U.  At   X,  R.  flt. .  ,i ,  . /•      Bullock.  5  h.p. 

18  5-spindIe   borer.    Fay    &    Egan ...,;..:.  "» 

19  Vertical    hollow    chisel    mortiser    with    traveling  \  Bullock.  18  h.p. 

table.  No.   154.  Fay  &  Egan J 

20  Automatic  car  gainer.   No.   150,  Fay  &   Egan...      Bullock,      18  h.p. 

21  Universal    car   tenoner.    Fay   &    Egan ^ 

22  Horizontal   borer.   Fay   4:    Egan '.  . .   1 

23  Vertical  single  spindle  borer,  Bental  &  Margedant.     J^W.    E.,         50   b.p. 

24  Band  saw.  No.  2,  Fay  &  Egan ( 

'25  Dimension  planer,  24-in.   blade.   Fay  ti   Egan.  ...   J 

26     Universal   wood-worker,  Fay  A;   Egan Bullock.        8  h.p. 

The  cabinet  shop  is,  as  far  as  possible,  .so  arranged  that  the 
work  coming  from  the  elevator  i>asses  along  one  side  of  the 


ARRANGEMENT   OF  TOOLs"^N   THE   PUaNING   MIlJL. 


38  Morti.ser.  No.   71.   Fay  A:   Egau 1 

39  Vertical    double    spindle    boring   machine.    No.    2,  j 

Fay    a   Egan    j 

40  Double  ^pindle  shaper,  No.  2V-j.  Fay  &   Egan...    ;  ^   ,,     ,        ,,    , 

41  Mortiser  and  relisher,   .\o.  93.  Fay  A:   Egan J'Bulloi-k.      14    b.p. 

42  Combination  saw  and  dado.    No.   5.  Fay   Ai    Egan 

43  Single   head   shai)cr.    Fay  A;    Egan 

44  Grindstone.    L.    &    N.    R.    R 

45  Sand  papering  machine.   No.   4,  Fay  Ai   Egan.... 

46  Combination    panel    carver    aud    Iriezer,    No.    4. 

Fay    A;    EKan '.-.  v«  >  ♦■■.*..■.;.  .,*,>  '. 

47  Plug    cutler,    Egan    Co.  ..  ..'..1";  .'>.'.'..>,.....  . 

48  Scroll  saw.  Fay  &    Kgan  CV».  ....;...  i.  .,;.■.  >!■«;••  ■ 

49  Marquit   veneer  saw.  I>.   Ai    N.   it.    R. .  ;  v  :".":\'.  .  . 

50  22-in.  x   12-ft.  lathe,  Putnam  .Mach.  Co........ 


Bullock.     18  h.p. 


-Bullock.        8   h.p. 


I'    A.MNfi     Mil  I.    T<)Ot.R. 

No.  Namk.  •     '.  Motor. 

1  Short    sill    diesscr,    2n-in.    blade,    8.-   AJ    Woods 

Mach.    Co ....>. Willey.  100   h.p. 

2  Cut-off  saw,   4()-in.,  Greenlee  Bros.  H  Co lu„ii,u-U  1  f^   h  n 

3  Cut-off  saw.   4o-in..  Greenlee   Bros.   Ai  Co,.., ||}Umo(k.  i.t   n.p. 

4  Matcher.    15-in.    blade.   Fay  Ai    Egan ....-.,.:....  v     W.    E..  .^0  h.p. 

5  Matcher,    lo'4-in.   blade,  lay   Ai   Egan  :....> ..;      W.    E.,  50  b.p. 

6  .Matcher.    10 '4 -in.   blade.   Fay   &   Bgan W.    E..  30  h.p. 


shop  and  returns  along  the  other  sfde.  The  bench  work  is 
done  along  the  western  side.  The  open  space  between  the 
benches  and  the  machines  is  used  for  the  erection  of  locomotive 
cabs  and  the  storage  of  material.  One  end  of  the  shop  is  fitted 
up  as  a  tool  room  for  sharjiening  and  rej)airng  saws  and  tools, 
and  has  a  very  complete  equipment  for  carrying  on  this  work. 
The  building  is  heated  by  a  hot-air  system,  the  blowers  beins 
driven  by  electric  motors,  and  exhaust  steam  from  the  power 
house  being  used  to  heat  the  air. 

COACH.    PAINT   AXI)   TEXIMiR   SHOP. 

Just  west  of  the  planing  mill,  and  directly  across  the  trans> 
fer  pit  from  the  locomotive  shop,  is  a  building.  180  x  482  ft., 
which  is  divided  by  three  brick  fire  walls,  which  extend  above 
the  roof,  into  four  divisions.  Tlie  o]>enings  in  the  fire  walls 
are  fitted  with  automatic  sliding  fire  doors.  The  division  oa 
the  east  end,  or  nearest  the  planing  mill,   is  divided   into  a 
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VIEW  OF   COACH    SHOP,   FROM   THE   BOOF   OF  THE   LOCOMOTIVE    SHOP. 


room,  5911,  ft.  X  87  ft.  11 14  ins.,  which  is  devoted  to  work  on 
passenger  trucks,  and  into  a  store  and  brass  finishing  room, 
and  above  the  latter  two  is  an  upholstering  room  and  a  wash- 
room. The  next  division  is  218  ft.  11  ins.  x  ITS  ft.  It  Is 
devoted  entirely  to  coach  work  and  has?  eleven  tracks,  spaced 
20  ft.,  center  to  center,  each  one  of  which  will  hold  two 
coaches.  The  third  division,  118  ft.  11  ins.  wide,  is  used  as  a 
coach  paint  shop  and  has  six  tracks  running  through  it,  each 
one  of  which  will  hold  two  coaches.  The  tender  shop  at  the 
west  end  is  79  ft.  5  ins.  wide  and  is  equipped  with  a  shallow 
pit  transfer  table,  driven  by  an  electric  motor,  as  shown  on 
the  drawing.  It  has  a  capacity  for  fifteen  tenders.  The  tracks 
just  south  of  the  shop  are  used  for  storing  tenders. 

The  construction  of  the  building  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
sectional  views.  The  daylighting  is  splendid,  due  to  the  very 
large  amount  of  window  space  in  the  side  and  end  walls  and 
to  the  saw-tooth  roof  construction.  The  saw-tooth  frames  are 
carried  by  the  parallel  cord  trusses,  spaced  20  ft.,  center  to 
center,  which  are  supported  by  the  wall  columns  and  a  central 
row  of  columns.  A  composition  roof  is  laid  on  1%-ln.  sheath- 
ing.    The  floor  Is  of  concrete  with  a  granitoid   finish.     The 
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CBOSS-SECTIOX    OK   LUMPER   SHED, 


large  doors  are  arranged  to  slide  upward  Instead  of  swinging 
inward. 

If  the  transfer  table  should,  for  any  reason,  be  temporarily 
put  out  of  service,  several  of  the  tracks  in  the  coach,  paint  and 
tender  shop  extend  through  the  shop  at  the  south  end  and 
connect  with  the  yard  tracks,  and  coaches  and  tenders  could, 
if  necessary,  be  removed  over  these  tracks.  A  short  distance 
south  of  the  paint  shop  is  a  small  brick  building,  32  ft  10  ins. 
X  52  ft.  10  ins.,  which  is  used  for  the  storage  of  paints  and 
oils.  The  foundations  are  of  concrete  and  the  floor  is  of 
reinforced  concrete,  with  a  granitoid  wearing  surface.  The 
roof  is  of  Book  tile,  covered  with  composition  rooting  material, 
and  is  supported  by  steel  trusses.  The  passenger  truck  shop 
Is  equipped  with  a  10-ton  electric  crane.  The  wash-room  is 
equipped  with  expanded  metal  lockers.  The  entire  building 
is  heated  by  hot  air,  the  fans  and  heating  apparatus  being 
supported  on  platfoi-ms  placed  above  the  roof  trusses  and  ar- 
ranged as  shown  in  the  plan. 

NEW    I-TIEIGHT    r.\R    SHOP. 

The  shop  for  building  new  freight  cars  lies  east  of  the 
planing  mill   and   is   300  ft.   7%    ins.   long  and    134   ft.   8   Ins. 

wide.  Provision  is  made 
for  an  extension  200  ft. 
to  the  soiith,  if  neces- 
sary. The  building  is 
entirely  of  steel  con- 
,.    ..  struction,  as  shown  by 

the  accompanying  views. 
The  columns  supporting 
the  roof  trusses  divide 
it  into  three  parts,  each 
part  containing  two 
tracks  for  the  building 
of  cars,  with  a  material 
track  of  standard  gauge 
between  them.  The  six 
building  tracks  have  a 
capacity  for  42  cars. 
The  ends  of  the  build- 
ing are  covered  with 
corrugated  galvanized 
iron  to  within  16  ft.9  ins. 
of  the  ground,  and  the 
Bides  are  of  the  same 
material  to  within  10  ft. 
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PLAN   OF   COACH,   PAINT   AND   TENDER   SHOP. 


HALF   CROSS-SECTION   OF   COACH,   PAINT   AND   TENDER    SHOP. 


The  timber  is  transferred 
From  the  planing  mill, 
either  over  the  transfer 
table  or  the  lighter  timber 
is  handled  directly  from 
the  mill  on  push-cars.  The 
trucks  and  such  other 
stores  as  are  kept  in  the 
car  material  building. 
*^hlch  lies  between  the 
blacksmith  shop  and  the 
foundry,  are  placed  by  the 
traveling  crane  on  the 
transfer  table  and  are  then 
pushed  directly  into  the 
shop.  Considerable  ma- 
terial, such  as  bolts,  Is 
stored  underneath  the  plat- 
forms at  the  sides  of  the 
building,  and  surplus  ma- 
terial,  such   as   large  cast- 


of  the  ground.  Both  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  building  are  equipped 
with  rolling  steel  doors.  Extending 
over  the  middle  of  the  center  bay 
for  its  entire  length  is  a  monitor, 
or  clere-story,  fitted  with  skylights. 
There  are  also  a  series  of  monitors 
fitted  with  skylights  extending  over 
the  middle  of  each  side  bay.  A  large 
area  of  stationary  sash  also  extends 
along  each  side  of  the  building 
above  the  corrugated  iron  sheath- 
ing. The  scaffolding,  or  suspended 
platforms,  alongside  the  building 
tracks  are  of  permanent  construc- 
tion. The  platforms  are  about  4  ft. 
wide  and  are  supported  about  7  ft. 
above  the  floor  by  angles  hung  from 
the  roof  trusses.  Extensions  on 
either  side  of  the  platforms,  2  ft.  6 
ins.  wide,  are  hinged  to  them  so 
that  they  may  be  folded   over   out 

of  the  way  when  not  in  use.  The  photograph  shows  them 
folded  back,  while  the  drawing  shows  them  extended  for  use. 
They  are  held  in  a  horizontal  position  by  %-in.  wire  rope 
cables  which  are  fastened  to  the  roof  trusses.  A  composition 
roofing  Is  used  and  the  floor  is  of  concrete,  with  a  granitoid 
finish. 
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PART  LONGITUDINAL  SECTION   OF   COACH   SHOP  AT  EASTERN   END. 


ings  and  finished  lumber,  is  stored  between  the  tracks,  just 
south  of  the  shop.  Ordinarily,  three  of  the  tracks  in  the  shop 
are  used  for  erection  purposes  while  material  is  being  brought 
in  and  placed  alongside  of  the  other  three.  If  necessary, 
however,  all  six  tracks  may  be  used  for  erecting  purposes  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  material  can  be  placed  during  the 
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room.  ,>!»>._.  fi.  .\  87  ft.  1 1  ».2  ins.,  w!il«h  is  di-votctl  to  work  on 
passnim-r  tnirks.  and  into  a  ston-  ami  brass  firiishiiii;  room, 
and  al)0VM  fhe  latter  two  is  an  iipliolsicriii;z  room  ajul  a  wash- 
room.  'I'li«^  next  division  is  Ijlv  fi.  11  ins.  xlTs  ft.  It  is 
devotctl  entirety  to  fosuh  work  ami  ha.s  eleven  track.s.  s|)a»-»'d 
'2C>  ft.,  renter  to  renter,  each  onr  of  wlilrh  will  hold  two 
<oarh«'s.  The  thirtl  division,  lis  ft.  11  ins.  wiilo.  is  ust-d  as  a 
(•oa«h  paint  sho|i  and  has  six  tracks  running  throuijh  it,  each 
nnp  of  which  will  hold  two  coaches.  The  tender  sliop  at  the 
west  end  is  "'.♦  ft.  ."»  ins.  wide  and  is  efpiii»|»ed  with  a  shaUow 
pit  transfer  table,  driven  by  an  electric  motor,  as  shown  on 
the  drawing.  It  has  a  capacity  for  fifteen  tenders.  The  tracks 
just  south  of  the  sh*)p  are  ns«'d  for  stoiins  tenders. 

The  construction  of  the  buildint;  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
se«'tional  views.  The  dayliuhtinK  is  splendid,  due  to  the  very 
larf?e  ani«)unt  nf  window  space  in  the  side  and  end  walls  and 
to  the  saw-tooth  roof  const  met  le.n.  The  saw-tt>oth  frames  an- 
canled  by  the  parallel  cord  trusses,  spaced  2t>  ft.,  center  to 
cent<'r.  which  are  supported  by  the  wall  colmnns  and  a  central 
row  f)f  tohnnns.  A  coniiiosition  roof  is  laid  on  l"'.|-in.  slnath- 
iris      Tlie   floor  la  of  eon«-rete   with   a    siranUoid    finish.     The 
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lar^;e  doors  are  arraimed  to  slide  upward  instead  of  swiUKine; 
inward. 

If  the  transfer  table  .should,  for  any  reason,  be  temporarily 
put  out  of  service,  several  of  the  tracks  in  the  coach,  paint  and 
tender  shop  extend  through  the  shop  at  the  south  end  and 
connect  with  the  yard  tracks,  and  coaches  and  tentlers  cotild, 
if  necessary,  be  removed  over  these  tracks.  A  short  distance 
south  of  the  paint  shop  is  a  small  brick  buildins,  ;i2  ft.  10  ins. 
X  .';2  ft.  10  Ins.,  which  Is  used  for  the  storage  of  paints  and 
oils.  The  foundations  are  of  concrete  and  the  floor  is  of 
reinforced  concrete,  with  a  sranitoid  wearing  surfa<e.  The 
roof  is  of  Book  tile,  covered  with  composition  roofing  material. 
and  Is  suiiported  by  steel  trusses.  The  passenger  truck  shop 
is  e<piipped  with  a  1 0-ton  electric  crane.  The  wash-room  is 
e<|iiil)ped  with  expanded  metal  lockers.  The  entire  buihling 
is  heated  by  hot  air.  the  fans  and  heating  apparatus  being 
sui)ported  on  jdatforms  pla«ed  above  the  roof  trusses  and  ar 
rantti'd   as  ^hown   In   the  plan. 

NKW     FUKir.lIT    (Alt    Sllol". 

The    shop    for    building    new    freinht    cars    lies   east    of    the 


planing  mill   and 
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i'K  ins.  long  and  ]?.4  ft.  8  ins. 
wide.  Provision  is  made 
for  an  extension  200  ft. 
to  the  south,  if  neces- 
sary. The  building  is 
eiitirely  of  steel  con- 
■-truction.  as  shown  l)y 
the  accomi»aJiying  views. 
The  columns  supporting 
the  roof  trusses  divide 
it  Into  three  itarts,  each 
|)  a  r  t  containing  t  w  o 
tracks  for  the  buildin.g 
of  ens.  with  a  material 
track  of  standard  gauge 
between  them.  The  six 
building  tracks  have  a 
capacity  for  42  cars. 
Tlie  ends  of  the  build- 
ing are  covered  with 
r-orrugated  galvanized 
iron  to  within  IG  ft.9  Ins. 
of  the  ground,  and  the 
sides  are  of  the  same 
material  to  within  10  ft. 
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The  timber  is  transferred 
from  the  planing  mill, 
either  over  the  transfer 
table  cr  the  Hehier  tiniljer 
-N?  is  hiin<ile<i  «iir«-<ily  from 
the  mill  oh  iriish-<ars.  The 
tniclis  and  s^uch  other 
stores  as  are  kf'j)t  in  the 
car  material  building, 
Ahich  lie,s  between  the 
bla(kr;nnth  shop  and  the 
foundry,  are  placed  by  the 
traveling;  crane  on  the 
transfer  table  and  are  then 
pushed  dire<-tly  into  the 
^hoji.  Con.<i<lfrable  ma- 
terial, such  as  bolts,  is 
storeil  underneath  the  plat- 
forms at  the  Bides  of  the 
buildinjr.  and  surplus  ma- 
terial, sut-h  as  large  ca«t- 


of  the  ground,  iioth  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  building  are  equipped 
with  rolling  steel  doors.  Extending 
over  the  middle  of  the  center  bay 
for  its  entire  length  is  a  monitor, 
or  clere-story,  fitted  with  skylightai .;' 
There  are  also  a  series  of  monitors 
fitted  with  skylights  extending  over 
the  middle  of  each  side  l)ay.  A  laige 
area  of  Jitationary  sash  also  extends: 
along  each  side  of  the  building 
above  the  corrugated  iron  sheath- 
ing. The  s(  aflolding,  or  suspended 
platforms,  alongside  the  building 
tracks  are  of  permanent  construc- 
tion. The  platforms  are  about  4  ft. 
wide  and  are  siip|>orted  about  7  ft. 
above  the  floor  by  angles  hung  from 
the  roof  tru?ses.  Extensions  on 
either  side  of  the  platforms,  2  ft.  6 
ins.  wide,  are  hinged  to  them  so 
that    they   may   be  folded   over   out 

of  the  way  when  not  in  use.  The  photograph  shows  them 
folded  back,  while  the  drawing  shows  them  extended  for  use. 
They  are  held  in  a  horizontal  jiosition  by  M-iu.  wire  rope 
cables  which  are  fastened  to  the  roof  trusses.  A  composition 
roofing  is  used  and  the  floor  is  of  concrete,  with  a  granitoid 
finish.  ■■  ■<  ■:  ■:':.::  •  ;.  W^- !  ••■" 
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ings  and  finished  lumber,  is  stored  between  the  tracks,  just 
south  of  the  shop.  Ordinarily,  three  of  the  tracks  in  the  shop 
are  used  for  erection  purposes  while  material  is  being  brought 
in  and  placed  alongside  of  the  other  three.  If  necessary, 
however,  all  six  tracks  may  be  used  for  erecting  purposes  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  material  can  be  placed   during  the 
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rXTKRIOB  OF   COACH    SHOP. 


KKKKillT    CAK    KKI'AIK    SHOP. 


night  time.     In  this  way   it   is   possible  to  turn  out   forty-two 
gondola  cars  per  day. 

KBEUIHT   CAR   KKPAIK   .SHOP. 

The  freight  car  repair  shoj)  is 
also  entirely  of  steel  construt- 
tion,  and  lies  beyond  the  tians- 
fer  table  and  to  the  north  of  it. 
The  space  east  of  the  freight 
par  shop  is  used  as  a  storage  or 
cripple  yard  and  will  accommo- 
date about  325  cars.  The  build- 
ing is  145  ft.  wide  X  400  ft.  I'H, 
ins.  long  and  has  a  capacity  for 
about  sixty  cars.  If  necessary, 
it  may  be  extended  200  ft.  to  the 
north,  increasing  the  capacity 
thirty  cars.  There  will  still  be 
sufficient  room  to  the  north  of 
the  extension  so  that,  during 
favorable  weather,  about  fifty 
cars  may  be  repaired  in  the 
open.  The  building  contains  six 
repair  tracks,  spaced  20  ft.,  cen- 


ter to  center,  and  a  material  track  along  the  western  side. 
A  row  of  work  benches  is  placed  along  the  eastern  side.  The 
daylighting  is  splendid.  Stoves  are  provided  so  that  during 
cold  weather  the  men  will  have  a  place  to  warm  themselves. 
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INTERIOR  OF   FREIGHT   CAR   REPAIR   SHOP. 


the    foundry    alongside    of 
the     traveling    ciane     and 
about   oi)i)osite   the  end   ot 
the  freight  tar  repair  shop. 
It   is   a   steel   frame    brick 
building,  90  ft.  T  in.s.  x  ijnii 
ft.  1  in.,  and  is  divided  into 
three  parts  by  wt(  tlen  par- 
titions    which     extend     as 
high    as    the   und-?rside   ot 
the  roof  trusses.     The  roof 
has  a   wide,  high,  mciiitor 
extending    alnicsi     its    en- 
tire  length,   the  sides  and 
ends   of  which   are  almost 
entirely  of  glass,  thus  fur- 
nishing  splendid    daylight- 
ing.      A     little     over    one- 
third    of    the    building    at 
the  north  end  is  used  as  a 
wheel    shop    and    for    the 
storage    of    truck    springs 
and    the    erection    of    car- 
wheel      trucks.      The     two 
truck-erecting     tracks     ex- 
tend    out    underneath     the 
transfer  crane.     The  wheel 
shop  contains  three  heavy 
double    Niles    axle    lathes. 


The  building  is  lower 
than  the  one  used  for  the 
building  of  the  new  cars 
and,  while  the  cross-sec- 
tion is  quite  similar  as  re- 
gards shape,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  trusses  is  very 
different.  Only  one  inter- 
mediate row  of  columns  is 
required  for  supporting  the 
roof  trusses.  It  has  a 
.ilere-story  and  monitors 
over  the  center  and  side 
bays  similar  to  those  on 
the  freight  car  shop,  and 
has  a  row  of  stationary 
sash  on  the  sides  above  the 
corrugated  iron  sheathing. 
Along  the  western  side  of 
the  building  is  a  platform, 
or  balcony,  for  the  work- 
men's tool  boxes.  The 
foreman's  office  is  elevated 
and  is  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  building,  fur- 
nishing a  view  both 
through  the  shop  and  over 
the  freight  car  repair 
tracks.  The  sides  and 
ends    of    the    building    are 

equipped  with  rolling  shutters.  The  floor  is  of  cement,  with  a 
granitoid  finish.  Between  each  pair  of  tracks  are  compressed 
air  connections,  the  hose  extending  down  from  the  roof 
trusses.  As  the  cars  are  completed,  they  are  taken  out  at 
the  north  end  of  the  building,  are  switched  out  over  the  belt 
line  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  shop  and  are  then  weighed  on 
the  scales,  which  are  placed  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
building,  and  are  shown  in  one  of  the  photographs.  They 
leave  the  plant  at  the  end  at  which  they  are  received. 

CAB    M.\TEBIAL    AM)    WIIEEI.    SHOP. 

This  building  is  situated  between  the  blacksmith  shop  and 


l.NTERIOK    OF    .NEW    FKEIGIIT    CAR    SHOP. 


No.  >;  a  Bement  &  Son  single  axle  lathe;  a  Pond  .single  axle 
lathe;  a  Niles  car-wheel  lathe;  three  42-in.  Niles  car-wheel 
boring  machines;  a  Safety  Emery  Wheel  Company  emery 
wheel,  and  two  Niles  wheel  presses.  No.  2.  one  of  which  is 
used  for  pressing  on  the  wheels  and  the  other  for  i)ressing 
them  off.  The  boring  mills  are  driven  by  a  Bullock  is-h.p. 
motor,  while  the  rest  of  the  machinery  is  driven  by  a  60-h.p. 
motor  of  the  same  make.  This  machinery  is  grouped  aloni? 
the  north  end  of  the  building. 

The  middle  section  of  the  building  is  used  as  a  freight  car 
storeroom  and  contains  light  material,  such  as  small  castings. 
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The     buildiiit;    f&    lower 
than  I  he  one  used  for  the 
ItnihiinK    oi    ihe    new    oars 
and,     while     t)ie    «ross-see- 
tion  is  quite  similar  as  re 
iiards    siiape,    Ihe    arran.s?e 
nieni  of  liie  t  russes  is.  very 
differt'iit.     Only   one   inter- 
niediiUf  row  of  coluiiMis  is 
requiied  foi-  supitortiu^  tin 
I  oof      t  russes.:'..  It  .  Jias  '  ii 
.  lere-siory     ami     nionifors 
over    the    ctnter    and    sid<' 
hays    similar    to    ihost'    on 
the    freight    <ar    shop,   anii 
has    a     row    of    stationary 
riash  on  the  sides  above  tin 
corruj^ated    iron   sheath in.u 
.Along   the   western   side  of 
the  building  is  a  platform, 
or    bahony.    for    the    worK 
men's      tool      boxes       Tin 
foreman's  offiee  is  elevated 
and     is    at     ilie    nonhwesi 
corner  of  the  building,  fur 
nishing    a     vie  w     b  o  t  h 
through  the  shoji  and  ovei- 
the      freight       (ar      rei>air 
tracks.       The     sides     amt::_ 
ends    of    the    building    are   '     ■-'  ;  ...:.. 

equipped  with  rolling  shutters.  Tile  fldbjr  i|*  of  eement,  wJth  #^^ 
granitoid  finish.  Between  ea«h  pair  of  ira«dcs  are  tompressed 
air  connections,  the  hose  e.\tending  down  frinn  (he  roof 
trusses.  As  the  cars  are  completed,  they  are  t^iken  out  at 
the  north  end  of  tlie  building,  are  switched  out  over  the  JM-tt 
line  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  shoji  and  are  ihen,  weiglied  on 
the  scales,  whhh  are  jdaied  near  t'he>o.tjtbeafst  corner  Gff  ■Ihe 
building,  and  are  shown  in  one  of  the:  lihditogi-aphs.  Tliey 
leave  the  plant  at  the  end  at  which  they  are  m-eived. 

(  AK    M.\ri;RIAl,    AMI    WIJIKl     SIIOI'.  ; 

This  building  is  situated  between  the  blacksmith  shop  ami 
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the  north  end  of  lb*-  building.  .. 
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CBOSS-SECTION   OF  NEW   FREIGHT   CAB   SHOP. 


PABT  LONGITUDINAI,   SECTION   OF   NEW   FREIGHT   CAB   SHOP. 


CBOSS-SECTION   OF   FBEIGHT   CAR  REPAIR   SHOP. 


brake  rigging,  car  roofs,  air  hose,  nails,  screws,  etc. 

The  end  section  of  the  building  is  only  about  half  as  large 
as  the  other  two  and  is  used  as  a  pipe  shop.  It  Is  equipped  with 
iwo  2-in.  Merrill  Mfg.  Company  pipe  threaders  and  a  2i/^  to 
12-in.  pipe  threading  and  cutting  machine,  made  by  the  Curtis 
&  Curtis  Company.  These  are  driven  by  a  8-h.p.  Bullock  motor. 
The  room  Is  also  equipped  with  large  racks  for  the  storage  of 


pipes  and  with  benches  and  vises  for  pipe  work.    It  also  has 
apparatus  for  fitting  up  air  brake  hose. 

The  space  west  of  the  shop  is  used  for  the  storage  of  car 
wheels  and  axles.  The  space  underneath  the  traveling  crane 
in  front  of  the  building  is  used  entirely  for  the  storage  of 
car  material,  especially  for  that  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  trucks. 
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TART   LbSGlTl'DIXAT,   RFX'TIO.N    OF    IKEIOKT   CAK   RKPAIR   SIIOI*. 


A.   L.   A.   M.    SrAM»ARi»  S<  ttKW. — The 
■Association     of    Licensed     Automobile 
'■■  Manufacturers    has    adopted    standard 
dimensions  and  specifications  for  hex- 
agon-head    screws,     castle    and     plain 
nuts.     The  manufacturers  of  fine   ma- 
chinery    have     found     the     pitch     of 
threads    of    the    V.    S.    standard    too 
coarse  and  the  dimensions  cf  the  heads 
and   nuts   too   large.     Different   manu- 
,  facturers  have  tried  to  solve  the  dilTi 
/  culty  by  ado|)ting  dimensions  of  their 
.    own,  and    this  has  caused    much   con- 
•    fusion.     The  A.   L.  A.   M.   have,  after 
careful  study  and  investigation,  adopt- 
ed  a  set  of  .standards   for  screws  for 
:>  this  finer  class  of  work  and  hoi)e  that 
4  It  may  eventually  be  generally  adopted 
i  as  standard  for  such   work.     The  ma- 
terial for  use  in  automobile  work  will 
'  be  about  twice  as  strong  as  ordinary 
■  jBcrew  stock.     For  screws  of  soft  ma- 
,\  terial  U.  S.  standard  standard  pitches 
V-:  will  be  used. 


SmthT  A.ND  Electkic  Rail- 
ways.— A  supplement  to  the 
Street  liaihcay  .fournal  giving 
statistics  for  the  street  and  ele- 
vated railway  mileage,  cars  and 
capitalization  shows  that  in  190.") 
there  were  in  the  United  States 
l.OSl  roads,  with  a  track  mile- 
age of  00,150,  and  having  ~9,''>l 
cars.  The  cai)ital  stock  amount- 
ed to  $l,844,5«J5,inG,  and  the 
funded  debt  to  $1,524,:}71,92"(1. 
Canada,  including  Newfound- 
land, had  42  roads,  with  a  track 
mileage  of  956  and  2,697  cars^ 
The  capital  stock  of  these  roads 
amounted  to  $42,9:J5,6:>6,  and  the 
funded  debt  to  $30,906,597.  lii 
the  insular  possessions  of  the 
V.  S.,  including  Hawaii.  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines,  there 
are  six  roads  having  87  miles 
of  track. 
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Ci-EAMNf:  Axn  6ii,ixc  Bet-ts.— Belts  which  have 
become  too  greasy  and  dirty  should  be  cleaned 
with  gasolene,  then  scrai»ed  and  wiped  with 
waste.  In  dry,  dusty  places  it  is  well  to  brush 
them  occasionally  with  a  broom  or  stiff  brush.  No 
rosin  or  belt  dope  should  be  used  except  fish  oil 
and  tallow  mixed  in  equal  parts.  Apply  hot  with 
a  brush  when  the  belt  is  running,  or  dij)  the  belt 
in  the  dope  tank,  then  dry  and  wipe  off  any 
grease  which  may  have  hardened  on  th»  belt.  Ff 
ai>plied  while  running,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
get  too  much  on  the  belt,  or  it  will  cause  it  to 
slip.  No  mineral  oil  should  be  allowed  to  come  in 
contact  with  belts.  New  belts  should  be  treated 
with  fish  oil  and  tallow  before  using,  and  anv 
belt  which  becomes  dry,  hard  and  glossy  in  ser- 
vice should  have  an  ap|)lication  of  the  dressing 
This  is  esi)ecially  true  of  l>elts  in  blacksmith 
shops.  The  oil  will  check  to  some  extent  the  evil 
effects  of  the  smoke,  sulphur  gases  and  dirt,  and 
the  life  of  the  belt  will  thereby  be  lengthenedj— 
Mr.  C*  J.  Morrison.  Anwrirau   Machinist. 
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Don't  look  for  trouble  unless  you  can  handle  it 
when  you  find  it. 
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STANDARDIZING  LOCOMOTIVE  EQUIP A«ENT. 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
IV. 

I'udial  Trailer  Truck. — In  connection  with  the  class  Gl  and 
G2  Pacific  type  locomotives,  general  drawings  and  description 
of  which  were  given  on  page  163  of  the  May  issue,  a  design  of 
radial  trailer  truck  has  been  adopted  as  standard  which  differs 
in  many  respects  from  any  of  the  designs  now  in  general  use 
on  other  railroads. 

The  rear  frames  of  these  engines  are  outside  the  trailer 
wheels  and  connect  to  the  main  frames  through  a  heavy  cast 
steel  cross  connection  below  the  front  mud  ring.  They  are 
of  plate,  2  ins.  thick  and  about  12  ins.  deep  at  the  connection. 
A  very  broad  deck  casting  spaces  and  stiffens  them  at  the  rear. 

The  pedestal  is  formed  by  two  steel  castings  bolted  on  the 
outside  of  the  frame.  The  faces  of  these  castings  are  about 
s  ins.  broad  and  set  at  an  angle  with  the  center  line  of  the 
locomotive,  the  front  one  being  about  69  deg.  and  the  rear  71% 
(legs.  This  gives  the  trailer  wheel  a  movement  at  a  radius 
of  10  ft.  7K'  ins.,  making  the  center  ju-*:t  back  of  the  rear 
driving  axle. 

The  journal  box.  a  detail  drawing  of  which  is  shown  here- 
with, fit*  between  the  pedestals,  having  its  bearing  faces  at 
the  proper  angles.  There  is  but  one  lug  for  stopping  the  side 
motion,  that  being  on  the  inner  side  of  the  front  face.  Par- 
allel to  the  pedestal-bearing  faces  on  either  .«ide  are  cored  deep 
recesses  in  the  box.  of  the  shape  shown  by  the  cross  section. 
In  these  recesses,  triangular  shai)ed  struts  rest  in  depressions 
formed  at  the  bottom  into  bearings  for  the  two  lower  legs, 
while  the  ui)per  leg  i>rojects  slightly  above  the  top  of  the  box. 


STANOAKI)   TRAILEB   TKfCK  — CAX.    PAC.    RV. 

Resting  on  top  of  these  swing  links  is  the  spring  seat  of  cast 
steel,  a  detail  drawing  of  which  is  also  shown.  This  spring 
seat  is  prevented  from  moving  sidewise  by  having  its  ends 
fitted  into  pockets  in  the  top  of  the  i)edestal  casting,  its  verti- 
cal movement,  however,  being  free.  The  semi-eliptical  spring 
outside  of  the  frame  rests  on  the  center  of  this  casting. 
The  action  of  this  truck  Is  such  that  it  offers  considerable 
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initial  resistance  to  the  lateral  movement 
of  the  rear  end  of  the  engine,  the  amount 
of  this  resistance  decreasing  as  the  lateral 
displacement  increases,  until  it  becomes 
exceedingly  small  at  the  extreme  move- 
ment allowed  of  4  ins.,  the  result  is  that, 
on  straight  track  at  any  speed  so  far 
reached  by  the  engines,  this  truck  acts  as 
though  it  were  rigid,  and  there  is  a  com- 
I)lete  absence  of  the  swinging  horizontal 
movement  occasionally  found  in  long  and 
heavy  engines.  v^ '•■:' 

On  switches  and  severe  curves,  when 
once  the  truck  has  been  moved  sideways, 
it  gives  way  easily  and  allows  the  front 
truck  to  guide  the  engine  around  the 
curve  without  its  action  being  opposed 
by  the  lateral  resistance  of  the  trailing 
truck  that  is  the  case  in  all  other  designs. 
The  results  obtained  from  this  truck  in 
service  are  very  satisfactory.  The  i-oad 
on  which  the  engines  are  working  is 
heavily  graded,  with  frequent  curves  as 
high  as  six  degrees  in  curvature,  which 
are  taken  freely  and  steadily  at  high 
speeds,  and  after  from  six  to  nine  months' 
service  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  flange 
wear  on  any  of  the  wheels,  and  no  defect 
has  yet  been  noticed  in  the  track,  in  spite 
cf  the  fact  that  these  engines  are  con- 
siderably heavier  than  the  other  power 
in  service. 

An  application  for  a  patent  for  this 
design  of  truck  has  been  api)lied  for  in 
the   United    States.  ,      .     -, 
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HoLDixr;  Poweb  of  Railboad  Spikks. — The  Forest  Service 
has  completed  a  series  of  tests  to  determine  the  holding 
power  of  different  forms  of  railroad  spikes.  The  tests  were 
made  on  ordinary  commercial  ties  of  loblolly  i)ine,  oak,  chest- 
nut, and  other  woods.    The  spikes  used  were  of  four  kinds: 
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screw  spikes,  which  were  then  screwed  down  to  the  same 
depth  as  the  driven  spikes.  The  ties  were  then  placed  in  the 
testing  machine,  and  the  force  required  to  pull  each  spike 
was  recorded. 

The  average  force  i-equired  to  pull  common  spikes  varies 
from  7,000  lbs.  in  white  oak  to  3,600  lbs.  in  loblolly  pine,  anc' 
3,000  lbs.  in  chestnut.  The  holding  power  of  the  channeled 
spike  is  somewhat  greater:  for  example,  about  11  i)er  cent, 
more  force,  or  4,000  lbs.  is  required  to  pull  it  from  the  lob- 
lolly pine  tie.  The  two  forms  of  screw  spike  have  about  the 
same  holding  power,  ranging  from  13.000  lbs.  in  white  oak 
to  9,400  lbs.  in  chestnut,  and  7,700  lbs.  in  loblolly  pine.  There 
is  a  marked  <Uflference  between  the  behavior  of  driven  and 
screwed  spikes  in  knots  and  in  clear  wood.  Knots  are  brittle 
and  lack  elasticity,  so  driven  spikes  do  not  hold  as  well  in 
them  as  in  clear  wood.  In  the  case  of  common  spikes  in  lob- 
lolly pine  the  decrease  of  holding  power  in  knots  is  as  great 
as  25  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  screw  spikes  tend  to  pull 
out  the  whole  knot  which  they  penetrate.  This  increases  the 
resistance  so  much  that  in  loblolly  pine  the  increase  of  hold- 
ing power  of  screw  spikes  in  knots  is  about  35  per  cent,  over 
that  for  clear  wood. 


SI'KINii    .SK.\r — STANDABI)    TBAII.IXG    TRUCK CA.N.    I'AC.    BY. 

common  driven  spikes,  a  driven  spike  which  has  about  the 
same  form  as  the  common  spike  with  a  lengthwise  channel 
on  the  side  away  from  the  rail:  screw  spikes  of  the  American 
type;  and  screw  spikes  similar  to  those  in  use  on  European 
railroads,  and  differing  from  the  American  spike  mainly  in 
the  manner  of  finishing  the  thread  under  the  head.  The  com- 
mon and  the  channeled  spikes  were  driven  into  the  ties  in  the 
usual  manner  to  a  depth  of  5  ins.  A  hole  of  the  same  diam- 
eter as  the  spike  at  the  ba.se  of  the  thread  was  bored  for  the 


ESTIM.VTIXG   THE   WEIGHT  OF   TUBES.— BclOW    IS  3    Hlle  WhlCh    I 

have  found  useful  for  finding  the  weight  per  running  foot  of 
pipes,  tubes  and  columns,  and  is  expressed  in  the  following 
formula : 

in    which 

D  —  outside  diameter. 
fl  =  inside    diameter. 
I*' =  weight  per  running  foct. 
•  »!  K  for    wrought    iron    =2.64 

A'   for  cast   iron  =2.45 

K  for   brass  =  2 .  82 

K  for  copper  =  3 .  03 

K  for   lead  =  3 .  86 

The   constant   for   cast    iron    (2.45)    is   based    on   cast    Iron 

weighing  0.26  pounds  per  cubic  inch,  or  450  pounds  per  cubic 

foot.    It  is  best  to  add  10  per  cent,  to  these  figures  in  order  to 

provide   for   overweight  ia  the  foundry.— A/ex.  C.   I^har,  in 

Machinery. 
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Several  communications  have  recently  been  received 
by  the  editorial  department  requesting  us  to  present  articles 
on  certain  subjects.  VV'e  are  always  pleased  to  receive  letters 
of  this  kind ;  in  fact,  the  more  of  them  we  receive  the  better 
we  like  it.  It  is  advisable,  however,  that  the  writer  give  his 
name  and  address,  as  in  several  instances  the  information 
requested  had  already  appeared  in  our  columns,  or  was  such 
that  we  could  not  very  well  present  it,  although  we  could 
very  readily  have  advised  the  writer  just  where  he  could 
(jbtain  the  information,  and  would  have  taken  pleasure  in 
doing  so  if  we  had  known  his  i)roper  name  and  address. 


The  purchase  of  five  locomotives  of  the  Mallet  articulated 
comi)ound  type  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  one  of  which 
is  illustrated  in  this  number,  probably  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  fairly  general  use  of  this  type  of  locomotive  where  con- 
ditions for  which  it  is  specially  adapted  are  found.  The  only 
previous  example  in  this  country,  which  has  been  in  pushing 
service  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  for  over  two  years, 
is  rejiorted  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  as  regards  design  and 
service,  and  the  type  in  smaller  sizes  has  been  in  successful 
operation  in  other  countries  for  a  number  of  years.  As  far 
as  the  type  itself  is  concerned,  it  can  safely  be  accepted  as  a 
success,  from  an  operating  standpoint,  at  least.  Hut,  consid- 
ering individual  examples  of  a  size  which  have  thus  far  been 
used  in  this  country  having  over  70,000  lbs.  tractive  effort, 
their  ultimate  success  in  service  approaching  regular  road 
work  will  no  doubt  largely  depend  upon  the  introduction  of  a 
successful  mechanical  stoker  capable  of  covering  78  sq.  ft.  of 
grate  area  with  coal  at  the  rate  of  over  3  tons  an  hour. 


In  large  manufaciuring  concerns  it  is  very  often  customary 
for  the  publication  deimrtment  to  examine  the  technical  papers 
which  are  received  and  to  mark  certain  articles  and  forward 
them  to  such  of  their  engineers  as  may  be  specially  interested 
ill  that  particular  subject.  An  application  of  this  same  system 
was  recently  found  in  the  motive  power  department  of  a  large 
i-ailioad.  The  technical  papers  are  carefully  examined,  and 
such  articles  as  may  be  of  interest  to  different  foremen  are 
forwarded  to  them.  A  list  of  the  technical  journals  which 
each  foreman  takes  is  kept  in  the  office,  and  when  the 
article  to  vshich  it  is  tlesired  to  call  his  attention  is  in  one 
of  these  papers  he  is  sent  a  note  referring  him  to  the  article 
and  to  the  page  upon  which  It  will  be  found.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  read  realizes  the  importance  of  having  its  foremen 
carefully  read  the  technical  papers,  and  encourages  them  to 
do  so.  In  fact,  it  is  deemed  of  such  importance  that  if  a  good 
man  Is  found  who  does  not  read  at  least  one  technical  paper 
he  is  given  to  understand  that  he  must  do  so  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  jiromotion. 
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A  nuiuber  of  railroads  have  taken  up  the  question  of  fur- 
nishing their  apprentices  with  instruction  in  mathematics  and 
mechanical  drawing.  In  several  instances  where  this  has  been 
done  in  the  i)ast  it  has  fallen  flat,  or,  at  least,  not  ))roduced 
the  results  it  should,  because  the  courses  were  not  i)roperly 
arranged.  It  is  usual,  in  taking  up  mechanical  drawing  in 
our  technical  schools,  to  start  In  with  work  on  geometrical 
exercises,  and  it  is  some  time  before  the  student  is  allowed  to 
make  a  i)ractical  ap|)lication  of  ihe  princii)les  learned  in  this 
way.  This  treatment  does  not  appeal  to  the  average  appren- 
tice. He  is  j»riniarlly  interested  in  the  practical  application  of 
the  i)rinciples  involved,  and  he  should  therefore  be  started  by 
drawing  from  the  very  simplest  objects  and  then  slowly  be 
advanced,  the  various  geometrical  princii)les  being  introduced 
as  he  finds  it  necessary  to  apply  them.  The  Instructor  too 
often  makes  the  mistake  of  advancing  the  work  too  rapidly, 
forgetting  that  the  environment  and  the  work  done  by  the 
apprentice  is  such  that  his  mind  is  not  as  keen  as  that  of  a 
student,  that  the  simplest  i)roblems  are  often  difficult  for  him 
to  comprehend,  and  it  i.s  only  by  many  simple  applications 
that  he  becomes  familiar  with  them.  The  same  is  true  of 
mathematics,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  examples  given 
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are  in  line  with  the  work  done  in  the  shop,  so  that  the 
apprentice  can  readily  see  their  practical  application.  By  very 
gradually  leading  him  on  he  can  gain  a  fair  working  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  and  finally,  with  the  simpler  principles 
of  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  without  knowing  that 
he  is  dealing  with  such  formidable  subjects. 


advantages    in    this    anangenient    when    used    with    soft    coal 
which  were  not  evident  in  its  previous  trial. 


THE  SURCHARGE  PROBLEM. 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  recently  received  requires 
no  comment: 

"I  am  one  of  the  many  who  take  special  interest  in  your 
journal,  not  only  because  of  its  helpfulness  along  production- 
improvement  lines,  but  because  of  your  defense  of  motive- 
power  men  in  general  who  have  not  yet  attained  the  recogni- 
tion they  rightfully  deserve.  After  seven  years  of  hard 
work  I  have  attained  a  general  foremanshij),  but  the  prospects 
are  such  that  1  am  now  preparing  to  duck,  study  telegraphy 
and  railroad  accounting,  and  go  into  the  operating  depart- 
ment." 

The  list  of  capable  men  who  have  left  responsible  positions 
in  the  motive  power  department  to  take  more  lucrative  posi- 
tions in  other  fields  during  the  past  year  and  of  the  promising 
young  men,  well  equipped  for  effective  work  in  that  depart- 
ment, who  have  found  it  to  their  interest  to  go  into  other 
lines  of  business  is  entirely  too  large.  It  is  true  that  on 
some  few  roads  there  has  been  quite  a  marked  improvement 
of  conditions,  but  the  work  and  responsibilities  have  increased 
in  a  greater  ratio.  When  will  the  railroads  realize  the 
importance  of  the  motive  i)Ower  department  and  place  it  on 
its  proper  basis?  When  a  man  spends  years  in  training  him- 
self for  a  certain  class  of  work  something  must  certainly  be 
wrong  when  it  proves  to  his  advantage  to  give  up  his  chosen 
profession  and  seek  other  fields.  It  is  strange  indeed  if  the 
railroad  managements  can  find  it  to  their  interest  to  make 
tiie  motive  power  department  a  training  school  to  fit  men  for 
other  classes  of  work  and  that  they  can  afford  to  let  men  go 
after  they  have  made  records  so  good  that  the  attention  of 
outside  parties   is   attracted  to  them. 


After  experimenting  for  over  a  year  with  a  large  freight 
locomotive,  the  boiler  of  which  was  fitted  with  a  good-sized 
combustion  chamber,  during  which  time  it  was  run  on  several 
different  divisions  and  given  the  most  severe  service  where 
boiler  conditions  were  the  worst,  the  motive  power  department 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  has  found  the  design  so 
much  of  a  success  that  they  specified  combustion  chambers 
bers  on  the  order  of  70  locomotives,  covering  both  freight  and 
passenger  types,  which  have  recently  been  delivered.  When 
it  is  stated  that  the  trouble  with  leaky  flues  was  ?">  per  cent, 
less  on  the  combustion  chamber  engine,  compared  with  the 
same  design  of  locomotive  not  so  fitted  and  working  under 
identical  conditions,  the  reason  for  this  action  is  easy  to 
understand.  It  was  also  found  that  the  opixjrtunity  to  work 
on  such  flues  as  did  leak  without  removing  the  brick  arch 
was  an  advantage  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  engine  steamed 
equally  well  with  the  others,  hauled  the  same  tonnage,  and  is 
capable  of  making  a  greater  mileage. 

The  combustion  chamber  was  used  in  the  original  Wooten 
fireboxes  and  remained  a  part  of  that  design  until  it  was  found 
to  be  of  no  particular  advantage  and  the  engines  without  it 
steamed  as  well  and  were  less  expensive  to  maintain.  That 
experience  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  applying  to  loco- 
motives burning  soft  coal,  when  the  wide  and  shallow  firebox 
was  first  introduced,  and  in  spite  of  the  accompanying  greatly 
aggravated  flue  troubles,  so  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  first 
attempt  to  see  what -results  a  combustion  chamber  would  give 
with  bituminous  coal.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
burning  conditions  of  the  two  different  kinds  of  fuels,  as 
regards  flame  length,  amount  of  gas  given  off.  depth  of  fire- 
bed,  and  hence  the  amount  of  air  admitted,  and  it  would  seem 
unwise  to  accept  the  experience  on  the  hard  coal  burners  as 
applying  to  locomotives  burning  soft  coal.  Judging  from 
the    experience    on    the    Northern    Pacific,    there    are    decided 


An  article  which  is  of  the  very  greatest  im|M)rtance  to  the 
motive  power  department  and  which  should  be  very  carefully 
studied  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  placing  railroad 
shops  on  the  best  possible  basis,  as  concerns  output  and 
economy,  is  that  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Morrison,  on  "The  Surcharge 
Problem,"  page  376.  The  very  word  "surcharge,"  or  "burden." 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  strange  one  to  the  average 
lailroad  shop  superintendent,  and  even  to  his  superior  officers, 
and  yet  it  is  a  very  common  word  and  one  whose  significance 
is  readily  understood  in  an  up-to-date  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment. The  manufacturer  realizes  that  the  actual  cost  of 
labor  for  making  a  given  article  plus  the  cost  of  the  material 
is  rather  a  small  item  compared  to  what  he  must  sell  it  for 
in  order  to  make  a  reasonable  profit.  The  average  shop 
superintendent,  or,  to  make  it  more  emphatic,  the  average 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  when  he  wishes  to  determine 
whether  it  is  advisable,  from  the  standpoint  of  economy,  to 
make  a  given  article  in  his  own  shops  or  to  buy  it  ready  made 
from  the  manufacturer,  will  at  once  proceed  to  get  the  data 
relating  to  the  cost  of  material  and  the  actual  labor  cost 
involved  in  making  the  article.  These  he  will  add  together 
and  then  arbitrarily  add  a  certain  i>er  cent.,  either  of  the 
labor  cost  or  of  the  labor  cost  plus  the  cost  of  material,  to 
cover  the  surcharge;  or,  as  he  will  doubtless  call  it.  the  ex- 
pense for  supervision. 

Mr.  Morrison  has  very  rightly  stated  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  there  is  more  than  one  railroad  in  this  country  that  can 
correctly  state  the  surcharge  for  any  given  department.  We 
feel  pretty  safe  in  going  even  farther  than  Mr.  Morrison  and 
stating  that  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  the  average  surcharge 
for  the  entire  locomotive  or  car  department  is  either  known 
or  understood  by  one  shop  superintendent  or  mechanical 
superintendent  out  of  ten.  As  may  be  seen  from  Mr.  Morri- 
son's figures  for  a  number  of  shops,  the  surcharges  for  a 
modern  railroad  shop,  and  he  has  very  carefully  specified 
what  they  are  as  expressed  by  a  percentage  of  the  payroll, 
amounted,  on  an  average,  to  60  per  cent,  for  the  locomotive 
department  and  38  per  cent,  for  the  car  department,  although 
it  has  been  found  that  the  surcharges  varied  in  the  dilTerent 
departments  of  one  locomotive  shop  from  40  to  220  per  cent. 
This  will  probably  be  a  great  surprise  to  most  of  the  men  at 
the  head  of  our  motive  power  departments,  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  to  their  interest  to  investigate  the  matter  in 
connection  with  their  own  shops.  Undoubtedly  it  will  be 
found  that  some  articles  that  are  being  manufactured  by  the 
railroad  company  might  be  purchased  at  a  less  cost  to  the 
company  and  that  it  will  be  greatly  to  their  advantage  to 
manufacture  certain  articles  that  are  now   being  purchased. 

Another  exceedingly  important  question  which  may  readily 
be  solved  by  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  amount  of  the  sur- 
charge for  each  department  is  the  matter  of  replacing  old 
machine  tools  by  newer  ones  of  greater  capacity  and  im- 
proved design.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  that  it  is 
necessary  to  crowd  the  machine  tools  in  order  to  have  a 
sufficient  number  to  take  care  of  the  output,  and  yet  in  the 
same  shop  will  be  found  tools,  taking  up  valuable  space, 
that  are  in  poor  condition  and.  in  some  cases,  anywhere 
from  20  to  .'iO  years  old.  In  a  great  many  instances  it  ought 
not  to  be  necessary  to  even  have  to  go  to  the  length  of  pro- 
ducing any  figures  to  show  that  the  space  occupied  by  these 
tools  could  be  used  to  very  much  greater  advantage  by  taking 
them  out  and  replacing  them  with  up-to-date  tools:  but  if 
those  in  charge  should  very  carefully  and  accurately  calculate 
the  surcharge  on  these  particular  machines  it  would 'furnish 
them  with  a  good,  strong  and  logical  argument  to  present  to 
their  superior  officers  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
judiciously  improving  the  condition  of  the  equipment. 
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MIKADO    TYPE     LOCOMOTIVE     WITH     COMP.ISTTOV     CHAMBER — NORTHERX    PACIFIC    RAILWAY. 


FREIGHT  AND    PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVES  WITH 
COMBUSTION   CHAMBERS. 


NoiMiiERx  Pacific  Railway. 


The  American  Locomotive  Company  during  the  past  few 
months  has  delivered  an  order  of  70  lG<omotives  to  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railway  Company,  all  of  which  are  fitted  with 
boilers  having  a  combustion  chamber.  This  order  is  divided 
between  three  different  types,  there  being  20  of  the  Pacific 
type,  :;u  of  the  Mikado  type  and  20  of  the  Prairie  type.  On-i 
engine  of  the  Pacific  type  is  fitted  with  the  latest  design  of 
Schenectady  suiierheater,  and  one  of  each  of  the  other  two 
types  is  equipped  with  Walschaert  valve  gear.  The  Pacific 
and  Mikado  type  engines  are  both  identical  in  design  with 
the  locomotives  built  by  the  same  company  for  this  road  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  with  the  exception  of  the  boilers.  The 
previous  order  consisted  of  2.')  Mikado  type,  of  which  six  were 
tandem  compounds  and  five  Pacific  type.  These  engines  were 
illustrated  and  described  in  this  journal  in  January,  1905. 
page  5,  to  which  reference  can  be  made  for  details. 

The  boilers  on  the  Pacific  type  engines  already  in  use,  which 


first  ring,  and  contained  347  2-in.  fines  IS  ft.  G  ins.  long.  They 
were  of  the  radial  stay,  extended  wagon  top  tyi»e.  The  changes 
made  in  the  boilers  of  these  later  engines,  as  can  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  illustration,  include  the  introduction  of  a 
o-ft.  combustion  chamber  and  a  reduction  in  the  number  and 
length  of  flues.  In  other  respects  the  boilers  are  the  same. 
The  front  fine  sheet  was  set  somewhat  farther  forward,  so  that 
it  gives  flues  IG  ft.  9  ins.  long,  or  but  1  ft.  9  ins.  shorter  than 
the  previous  engines,  although  the  combustion  chamber  is 
:'.  ft.  in  length.  The  flues  are  spaced  l-:'.2  in.  farther  apart,  so 
that  there  are  but  rsoc,  as  against  '.547  in  the  previous  class. 
The  differences  in  heating  surface  will  be  considered  later. 

In  the  Mikado  type,  however,  the  boiler  has  not  been 
changed  outside  of  the  introduction  of  the  combustion  cham- 
ber, which  shortens  the  flues  by  its  full  length.  One  of  this 
type  of  the  previous  order  was  fitted  with  a  combustion  cham- 
ber, and  It  is  the  experience  obtained  by  the  operation  of  this 
engine  under  the  most  difficult  conditions  that  has  led  to  the 
specifying  of  combustion  chambers  for  this  large  order. 

This  Is  the  first  of  the  Prairie  type  engines  to  be  built  for 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  one  illustrated,  as 
equipped  with  Walschaert  valve  gear,  weighs  209,500  lbs.,  of 


are  known  as  c'-Vjxuc  Qi,  were  72%  Ins.  outside  diameter  of  the     which   l.'i2,000  lbs.   is  on  drivers.     They  have  21x28-in.   cylin- 
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dei's  with  piston  valves,  and  give  a  tractive  effort  of  33,300 
lbs.,  the  wheels  being  03  ins.  .in  diameter.  The  rigid  wheel 
base  is  but  11  ft.,  and  since  the  front  axle  is  but  63  ins.  from 
the  center  of  the  cylinder,  it  made  it  necessary  to  connect 
the  main  rod  to  the  rear  pair  of  drivers.  The  boilers  of  these 
engines  necessarily  have  short  barrels,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  combustion  chamber,  although  it  is  somewhat  shorter 
than  on  the  other  two  types,  shortens  the  flues  to  13  ft.  3  ins., 
which  gives  a  heating  surface  in  the  tubes  of  but  2,105  sq.  ft. 
Twelve-inch  piston  valves  are  used,  having  a  travel  of  5  ins. 
when  equipped  with  the  Stephenson  motion,  and  5',j  ins.  with 
the  Walschaert  gear.  The  design  and  arrangement  of  the 
Walschaert  motion  is  clearly  shown  in  the  illustration. 

As  mentioned  above,  one  of  the  Pacific  type  engines  is 
Kjuipped  with  the  latest  design  of  Schenectady  superheater: 
which  will  give  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  perform 
ances  of  three  different  arrangements  of  the  same  locomotive 
operating  under  the  same  conditions,  as  this  road  now  has  a 
Pacific  type  locomotive  with  long  flues,  without  a  combustion 
chamber;  the  same  locomotive  with  the  changes  as  mentioned, 
including  combustion  chamber,  and  the  same  engine  equippe*! 
with  sui)erheater  and  combubtion  chamber;  the  design  being 
identical  in  all  resjjects  outside  of  the  boiler. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  general  dimensions  and 


weights  of  these  locomotives,  as  well  as  the  early  Pacific  and 
Mikado  types,  and  from  it  comi)arisons  can  be  made  showing 
the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  combustion  chamber  and 
sui)erheater.  .-  .  -     ;v    ,.    ,.  .      ,  ..■ 

It  will  be  notictd  ihat  an  equalized  tyi>e  of  tnwk  lias  been 
plated  under  the  tender  of  the  Pacific  type  engines  which 
carry  7,000  gals,  of  water  and  12  tons  of  coal.  The  tenders  of 
the  Mikado  type  have  a  <apacity  for  10,000  gal.-;,  of  wafer 
and  12  tons  of  coal. 

The  use  of  the  combustion  chamber  on  wide  firebox  loco- 
motives burning  soft  coal  is  advocated  by  Mr.  David  Van 
Alstyne,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  who  has  probably  given  the  design  and  service  of 
lo<-omotive  boilers  greater  and  more  careful  study  than  any 
other  man  in  the  country.  His  observation  has  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  introduction  of  the  combustion  chamber  will 
reduce  many  of  the  troubles  now  found  with  boilers,  espe- 
cially in  bad  water  districts,  and  will  also  be  an  improvement 
over  the  present  design  in  other  respects.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  a  cotnbustion  chamber  are  the  facts  that  it  re- 
moves the  ends  of  the  flties  away  from  tlie  hottest  part  of  the 
fire:  that  it  i)eiinits  working  on  the  flues  without  removing 
the  brick  arch:  that  il  adds  materially  to  the  heating  surface 
of  the  firebox,  and  also  that  it  gives  a  largely  ln;iea-ed  fire 
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FREIGHT   AND    PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVES   WITH 
COMBUSTION  CHAMBERS. 
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riif  Auieri«Uii  ho«oDif>llV«'  ('oMi|r:iiiy  <hiriiii;  tln^  past  lV;\v 
ni(>ritlis  bias  (l«»nvtr<>rt  an  oi'titi-  nf  T'l  hn oiuotiv^'S  lo  the  Norili- 
•-in  l*artn<'  Hiiilwjiy  Coiiiuuii.v,  all  ol  \vlii<  li  uie  fitit'd  witTi 
l)(»il»Ts  liHvinir  a  combustion  clunniKT.  Tliis  onltr  Is  dividttl 
bi'twet-n  LhT<!t'  tliflcr.'iu.  iy|><-s.  tlu-n-  \n'\nii  _'<»  «»f  thf  racifu; 
ry|.ie^::M  of  tiiC'>IJkad«>  typt'  tirul  20  of  th»'  Piairif  typ«-.  O.ii" 
I  HKUi*-  or  f  ht"  iP^^^^  Willi   tlii-  l.if.'st  (lesign  of 

S<h«'npriafVy  sup»-rlii'ait'i-.  un4  tuif  ot  eaili  of  ilif  othiT  two 
t.vpis  is  ei|uippi<l  with  Walsciiat'it  valve  seal'.  'Ilie  I'atilir 
iiHJ  Mika«l»»  lyp..  ♦•ijy;iries  are  hoih  i<h'tUi«al  in  desiiiii  wilii 
th«'  l«K-onM>iiv.~  iMiill  )>>•  the  sanie  company  I'or  this  road  a 
Uf tie- over  a  year  agi>,  Wifh  <he  ex<epiinn  of  ilie  Imih-is.  Th»' 
lirevioiis  (inJer  eonsistett  ot  2.".  Mikath*  type,  of  which  six  were 
laiuieiM  ciuiioiuKls  anil  five  Hacifi«-  type.  Tliese  euHi'H-s  were 
illustiaieiiV  ahil/d^'sciib^d  in  this  journal  in  .lannary.  lOOr. 
page  •>,  ttf  whi<'h  refereuee  «an  1k'  made  for  details. 

The  boiVei's  au  the  Paeific  type  enjiines  already  in  use,  which 
■ir<'  known  a"  t'liw*;  ui,  were  T2'v  ins.  onfciile  diameter  of  the 


lirsl  rin^'.  ami  <outaincd  :*.47  2-ifi.  (iM«»s!"fx  ft".  6  ins.  lout;.  They 
were  of  the  radial  stay.  eXteiide<l  wa.uon  l«)p  type  The  ^-hanse.-; 
made  in  tlie  boilers  of  th<  se  later  engines,  as  can  |)e  seen  by 
reference  to  the  iiiiislralioM.  imlnile  ihe  iniioduciion  of  a 
::  ft.  contlnistion  i  hanibei-  and  a  reduction  in  Ihe  number  and 
Tenmh  of  Hues.  In  othei-  respects  Ihe  boilers  are  the  same. 
Till'  fioni  Hue  shcel  was  set  somewhat  fariliei-  forwanl,  SO  that 
it  iAives  tines  KI  ft.  ;♦  ins.  long,  or  but  1  ft.  It  ins.  shorter  than 
the  previ«>us  eni;lnes.  alihoiigli  tlie  combtistion  chamber  is 
;:  ft.  in  leiigtli.  The  lines  are  spaced  l--;2  in.  farther  ai>art.  so 
that  iln-re  are  but  ■.'.oC.  as  against  ".'.IT  in  the  previous  class. 
TIte  ditTerences   in   healing  surfacivwill   In-  considen'd   later. 

In  the  Mil<ado  typ<',  how<v.-r.  the  boiler  lias  not  been 
changed  outside  of  the  itif  mdut  rion  of  ihe  <-omt)Ustioii  chain- 
her.  which  shortens  I  he  Hues  by  its  full  length.  One  of  this 
lyjie  of  the  previous  order  was  fitted  with  a  comlMistion  cham- 
ber, and  it  is  the  experien<-e  obtained  by  the  operation  of  this 
engine  under  the  most  difficult  condiiicns  that  has  bd  to  the  ,. 
specifying  of  combustion  <hambeis  for  this  large  order.  ■  ■' 

This  is  tlie  first  of  the  l^rairie  type  engines  to  be  built  for 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and  tlie  one  illustrated,  as 
e«piipi»fd  with  Walschaert  valve  gear,  weighs  2<i!».r»ri0  lbs.,  of 
wJii<h    l."2.e(io   ]\,y..    is  on   drivers.     They   have   21x2S;-in.   cylin- 
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.I«i-.s   widi    iiistuii    vnlvos,  ;ui!<I  giyc^  sl/ttW'Hve.e^  '.J^Mut***'- 

lijisc  is  Itiii  II  n..  ;(ii.i  siiKf  ilu'  fi-otit  irxle  Is  l)ul  r,u  ins.  frie^^^^^ 
ilii>  (Oiiioi-  <)t  iIk'  (•>  liiKlrr.  it  nj:nU'  ii  no<-«'ssary  tt)  «»>nn«M"r 
ilii'  main  nxi  i<>  tin-  rvuf  |>aiv  <»f  iliiv«'rs.  The  Ixiilcrss  itl;  th<'S»' 
triiiiiKs  iiiH-t'ssarily  liavc  short  iKirrt'ls,  aiui  ili«'  iiLiio«lnrtioii 
(>r  iIk'  < oiiiliiistion  chanilier.  alilKm^h  ii  is  soUM'wluu  shoittjr 
than  on  lh«'  other  two  ivpfs,  sliorti^-ns  tin-  f1u«'s  lo  i;:  ft,  ;;  inss./ 
\vhi«li  liivcs  a  h<'atin;;  suifjtci'  in  iiit>  luhcs  uf  hut  ;2,lo..",  sq.  ft- 
T\v«'Iv<'  in<  1»  jiistoii  valv«s  ar«'  u*>*'il.  having  a  travel  of  G  jiis. 
\vh»'n  iMiuipiM'd  witii  tile  i:ilvplu>nson  motion,  aiul  r..|i  tiiiC  iarfUi 
lh«'  W'alschacrl  .moar.  ThV-  cl«'.<i.mi  ami  arran.u«'hH'ui  of  .t^^^^^ 
WalscluKMi  Mioiiotr  is  cltariy  shown  iii  ihf  jllnstraiion.    -j:   ; /.■ 

As    ni«'nli()n<«(l    aliov«>,    one    ol'    the    l^ieilh-    type   vnMines'.i>« 
<  tpiipped    Willi    the.  IaU»si;<t«^sljjii  of-  %^^  s.ui»erlu'irter; 

\\  lii<  li    will    givt;   aii   b|>|M>«'tuiiit.y    of .  v^^  the    porforni 

;tn(e-  ot  tine.'  «lifTer«>ht  an:Hit;«  nirtits  of  the  sanii;  locon1otiv»»; 
operatinu  iiiuler  the  same  comlitions,  as  this  road  now  lias  a 
I'aiilii  i\pe  loeomolive  with  Umg  flnes^  withoiit  St  i-wthnstpm 
rlijimlt.  I  ;  till  sinmv  i«M»>uiotive  witli  the  ehaiig*^  astueuiiomM}, 
incliiilinu  comltiistion  ChainlK-r.  ainl  tiie  same  »niiiltle  e4iiutipe<r 
witli  superheater  and  eoinhustion  iliamber.  liie  desj.mj.  lieiUr; 
iiieiitica!  in  aHiespects  (lutside  of  the  boiler.  '•  '•  •'•^•^•;: 

Tlie  at .  oinp;ni\  iiii?  tahle  \i;ivos  the  geiientl  fHiueiisi«us-  JVii«t, 


\\'ei0xl^iit:  »h<!>H'  hM-oitt#tlv«*«.  '«h  well  as  ti«'  caVlj  l^aeiile  an-l 
ilifejuliB  fyiM's.  and  from  it  eoniparisoliK  .t-iiA  4ic  uuirte  showing 
ihe  4*ft*>et  of  fh«*  iiiinMlMvti«>n  «t|  Mjo  coftdnislitm  rhainltei*  and 
'sii|wM'Tt<'a(eiv     V  ■         .   -^     ;  •:  :     ■'••.(.  /  . 

1 1  >v  i  1  i  he  lititt<rd  1  biiU:  ah  «^i;vriz«^  J  .v|ie^^  j^  Ua^  brtu 

idiit «5fl  iiiJd«*i ^ i)i*>  Htttti^t"  of  tlif  I'acititv  tj |»e  ejij?inf*H  w}ii<-}r 

i^lTy  iU^U  iittls.  M  UMis'of  «;o»l.      Tiie  iiUilers  «•( 

tho  Milvtido  t>no  liHve  a  <apa<it\  for}  ■10,«m»iV  ftaLs.  «»f  water 
and  T;J  toti^  of  c'luil. 

'riip  lis**  of  thi"  eoHiJmslum,  ihtt|nl»cr  'oil -will  «*   HreUux   kM-<> 
:  il^*»Jliv*^^5-  hnj^niu^;   sofLjASBaj-^  Is   advocMt;*^!    1»>-  .Xtir.  ;|ifay{«1/  Van 
'•  '.^Ist yne.   Jnechiinical    sri|»*>rinfen<h'irt    «  f   xiw    Siioiiliern    Pa^'ltii 
liiiilroad;  \vht»  lias   prohah|>    ;>iiv«>u  tlu-   desisni   and  >ervi«-e  «ti 
1«Konni,tive   Imih-rs   irivater   tun!   in<ire  «ar<  ful   siudy    ihaii   any 
r>tlHM\iii4M   in   tire  i-ountry.     His  ,olfservA<i«!n  i«a*»  1<*«1    him    i>i 
Ijelipve^  tJiiit  'the  introdHe<i<>H  of  th('  itwiibusiion  rliambor  will 
i^vdueo    livany    «»f  ilie   Jroiildes    now    fontui    with    hoilprs,    espr- 
(daily  in  liad  \vater^iis:tri«i.s,  and  will  also  he  an  iniprovepipnt 
ovi'i>  the   preseni  desif^ii  i«/oiliiM-   ?-«'stM>«-ts.       The  advaiiiagi'v 
flaiHif^d  ;fi>i'  a  5'oiiilnrstHHi  ./diamtti*!'  .jir«;  Hf*'  ia«'ls  lUat  It  re- 
jnoves  11tV>  eiids  of  flie  fines  away :fniiHi he  hot i<»st  paH  of  th< 
fire;  thai  it   iteriniis  Avorkinu  nn  tin*  lines  witiioni    reiiioviiit: 
Uie  lM"i«d>  ,«»'"'lJ::   'h^u  if  adds  niaterian>   to  the  heailnc  .suifaev- 
of  tlJ4^  ftreloA.  jiiid  ai^oi'tliai    ii    ;ii\.  -  .(   laruvly  in  tfM'«*iJ:fir< 
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box   volume,   whiih    will    tend   towanl   better 
combustion. 

In  order  to  test  the  soundness  of  the  the- 
ory   in    a    practical    way    Mr.    Van    Alstyne 
specified    a   combustion    chamber   on    one   of 
the  early  order  of  Mikado  type  locomotives, 
as  mentioned  above,  which  was  put  into  ser- 
vice early  in  1905,  and  has  since  been  oper- 
ated   on    several    different    divisions    of    the 
road    where    boiler    troubles    were   the   most 
numerous   and    where   the   water   conditions 
were  the  worst.     The  service  of  this  engine 
was  watched  carefully,  and  it  was  found  to 
be  a  large  improvement.     In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  a  considerable  reduction 
in    actual    heating    service,    the    engine    was 
found  to  steam  equally  well  with  those  hav- 
ing  a    greater   actual    heating   surface,   and, 
ftirtherniore,  this  engine  required  only  about 
one-quaiter  as  much  work  to  be  done  on  the 
flues,  and  that  on  a  division  where  the  water 
conditions   were  notoriously   bad.     What   work    was   necessary 
on   the  flues  could   be  done  without  removing  the  brick  arch, 
which  is  an  economy  not  only  in  money,  but  in  time  as  well. 
It  was  also  found  that  there  was  no  collection  of  cinders  in 
the   combustion    chamber   and    that    the    flues   were   all    open. 
That   the   service   of   this   engine   was   eminently    satisfactory 
from   all  standpoints  is  best  evidenced  by  the   fact  that   com- 
bustion chaniljers  have  been  specified  on  all  of  this  last  order 
of    TO   engines,    which    include   passenger   as    well    as   freight 
engines. 
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point  at  the  sides,  which  will  probably  prove  to  be  sufficient 
to  furnish  the  required  circulation  for  the  firebox  side  sheets 
and  back  head.  The  inner  throat  sheet  meets  the  combustion 
chamber  ring  in  a  curve  of  long  radius,  and  the  brick  arch 
occupies  its  usual  position  from  the  throat  sheet  diagonally 
upward. 

Reference  to  the  accompanying  table  I.  will  .show  the  re- 
duction of  actual  heating  surface  which  the  combustion  cham- 
ber has  made  in  both  the  Pacific  and  Mikado  types.  It  is 
well   known  that  a  square  foot  of  heating  surface  in  the  fire- 


ryp<?      

Combustion    chainl>er     

Weipht    on    driTers    -j-    trartivp   effort 

Total    weight    -^    tractive    effort 

WeiKht    on    drivers   ~   total    beating    surface 

Total    weight    -f-    total    heating    surface 

Total    heating   surface    ^    grate    area 

Firebox    heating   surface  ~  grate   area 

Firebox    heating   surface  ~r   total    heating   surface 

Equated  heating  surface^  (tube  H.  S.  -^-  square  root  of  the  length  tubes 

in    ft. »  -\-  firel)ox    H.    S 

Weight  on   drivers  -;-   equated   heating  surface 

Equated    heating    surface     .-    grate    area 

Tractive  effort  x   diam.   drivers    f   actual   heating   surfnco    ( H.   I).) 

Tractive  effort    x   diam.   drivers    -^   equated    heating   surface 

Volumn    bcth    cylinders    

Actual   heatirg   surfa<-e   :-  volumn    cylinders 

Equated    heating    surface    ^    volumn    cylinders 

Grate   area    -^    volumn    cylinders 

Licngth   tubes   in    inches   -i-   diameter   in   inches 


Paiiflc 
Without 
4.6 
7.1 
40.4  ll)s, 
G:i.t»  lbs. 
81 
4.34 
5.3.5  % 


?»«."). .5  sq.  ft. 
14H  lbs. 
22.2 
607 
2.22" 
11.4  cu.  ft. 
.•?10 
84.8 
3.8 
111 


PaciHo 

With 

4.72 

7.2 

49.2  lbs 
75  lbs. 
68.5 
6.53 
8.1  % 


Mikado. 
Without 
4.2 
5.55 
48..^  lb- 
OS.  5  Ib.^. 
93.5 
4.8 


Mikado 
WitN 
4.4 
.5.4 
59.5  lb< 
75.9  lbs. 
79 
.".•>2 
7.15-", 


Prairie 
With 
4.55 
6.3 

65  lbs. 
89.5  lbs. 
53  8 
5.4 
10.1  % 


!»10.6  sq. 

ft. 

1,070.2  sq.  ft 

l.o.;o  sq. 

ft 

81  M..''.  sq  .ft.  i 

161  lbs. 

183  IbK. 

199  lb 

s. 

186.5  lb«. 

21 

24.6 

2."..  7 

18.7 

720 

720 

835 

900 

2.:i.5«» 

2.740 

2.890 

2.S80 

11.4  cu. 

rt 

1.5.7  cu.  ft 

15.7  <  u 

fl. 

I!.2cu  ft. 

261 

259 

219 

209 

79.8 

68. 2 

65.8 

72.« 

3.8 

2.77 

2.77 

3.89 

lOU.5 

117 

99 

80 

TABLE   II. 


The  general  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  combus- 
tion chamber  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration 
showing  the  section  of  the  boiler  designed  for  the  Pacific  type 
locomotives.  The  ring  forming  the  chamber  is  radially 
stayed  from  the  boiler  shell  on  the  upper  section,  and  is  anp- 
ported  and  stiffened  by  specially  designed  plates  set  longi- 
tudinally between  it  and  the  shell  at  the  bottom  and  part  way 
up  the  sides.  The  chamber  has  a  clearance  for  circulation 
of  7'_.   ins.  at  the  bottom,  narrowing  to  7  ins.  at  the  closest 


box  is  much  more  valuable  than  an  equal  area  in  the  flues, 
and  table  11.  is  given  showing  various  ratios  with  both  actual 
and  equated  heating  surface.  Taking  the  Mikado  type  as  an 
example,  for  in  this  case  the  number  and  location  of  the  flues 
has  not  been  changed  and  they  have  been  shortened  for  the 
full  length  of  the  combustion  chamber,  it  will  be  seen  that 
its  introduction  has  redticed  the  amount  of  tube  heating  sur- 
face from  o,79S  sq.  ft.  to  3,192  sq.  ft.,  or  10  per  cent.,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  firebox  heating  surface  has  been  increased 
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WEIGHTS    AND    DIMENSIONS    OF    NXDRTHERN    PACIFIC    LOCOMOTIVES. 


'-#..».•  •  ^  •  • ' 


.•*-»  ■•    ^  -«    •  .' 


IjT  DG      •    ■■••••%'•    .•■  ••  •   «   •  •  «  •  *  .;  «  ^'«  ••  .«  ii  .«  *  '*  ^  • 

Combustion    chamber    .•i^v»>....». 

Superheater     ; »"»>,*■. VV.  ..;» 

S6rviCe      •  >  .  •  •  ■  •  •  ■  •■.•:•  a  •«•«.•••••.•«  *-•"••« 

Fuel .'»..>.<» 

Tractive   power    '.  .-li ■*';'•  •  r  •  • '. .  i  •>  .Vi>  fi .  . 

Weight  ill   working  order.  ijV. .»-... .  .V..v.v.Vi^,; . 

Weight  ou    drivers '. .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order... 

Wheel    base,    driving 

Wheel    base,    total 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender • ...  ■ 

CYLINDERS.      ■:..•.     r.-  :.  .-, 

Kind   

Diameter  and  stroke 

VALVES.  -} 

Kind     -:/.-«', 

Gear,   type • ;  -•. 

Greatest  travel 

Outside   lap    

Inside  clearance 

Liead    in    full    gear ; . 

WHEELS. 

Driving,   diameter  over  tires •'-rr  •  • 

Driving,   thickness  of  tires .". . 

Driving  journals,  main,  diameter  ard  length... 
Driving   journals,    others,   diameter   and    length. 

Engine  truck  wheels,   diameter , 

Engine   truck,   journals ; 

Trailing   truck   wheels,   diameter • .,.  • 

Trailing  truck,  journals .:^  . ... 

BOILER.  _        .    .  .. 

style *•;•'»  •'•♦■••^ .^-...r.. . 

Working   pressure 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 

Firebox,   length  and  width 

Firebox,  water  space 

Tubes,    number   and    outside   diameter. 

Tubes,   superheater,  number  and  diameter 

Tubes,    length 

Heating   surface,   tubes •..-.....,,... 

Heating  surface,   firebox .»...  .;.\-. .  i...»'. 

Heating  surface,  total .,.>..>  .'..i,-.  *•'».;  .•.• 

Superheater    heating    surface.>.»>.»v  , .  .'.Vtii ..,  ^. 

Grate    area 

Smokestock,    diameter 

Smokestack,  height  above  rail ,'.  i . . 

Center  of  boiler  above   rail *.i*,.". .,;. . . 

TENDER.  ,'/■..• 

Tank i  •  •  •  •  • 

Frame    ,,...... 

Wheels,    diameter 

Journals,    diameter  and  length 

Water  capacity 

Coal    capacity 


Paclflc 

Without 

Without 

Passenger 

Oit.    Coal 

31,000    lbs. 

219,000   lbs. 

142,500    lbs. 

347,000    lbs. 

12   ft. 

33   ft. 

61   ft.   11   Ins 

Simple 
22x26  ins. 

Piston 

S. 
6  ins. 


69  ins. 

3V^    Ins. 

9i/iixl2  ins. 

9x12    Ins. 

3314    Ins. 

0x11    ins. 

45  Ins. 
8x14  ins. 

E.    W.    T. 

200   lbs. 

72%  Ins. 

96x6514    ins. 


347-2  Ins. 


18  ft.  6  ins. 
3,339.4   sq.  ft. 

18.S.8  sq.  ft. 
3,528.2  sq.  ft. 


43..';  sq.  ft. 

18   ins. 

15  ft.  5Vi  Ins 


Water  bottom 
13-in.    chan. 

33%    Ins. 

5W,xlO  Ins. 

6,600  gals. 

12  tons 


Paclflc 

With 

Without 

Passenger 

Bit.    Coal 

31,000    lbs. 

223,000    lbs. 

146.300    lbs. 

364.800    lbs. 

12   ft. 

32  M;   ft. 

61   ft.   11  ins 

Simple 
22x26  ins. 

Piston 

S. 

6  ins. 

1  In.  ;.:; 

%  in. 

L.  &  1* 

69   ins. 
3%    IBS. 

9>4xl2  ins. 
9x12    in>^. 
33  V2    Ins. 
6x11    ins?. 

45  Ins. 
8x14  ins. 

E.    W.   T. 

200   lbs. 

72%  ins. 

96x6514    ins. 

4'/'  &  4  ins. 

.^06-2   ins. . 

16  ft.  '9  Ins. 
2,736.7  sq.  ft 

241.7  sq.  ft- 
2.978.4  sq.   tt 


43.5  sq.  ft. 

18  ins. 

15  ft.   5%    in^ 


Water  bottom 
13-In.    chan. 

33%    Ins. 

5%xl0  ins. 

7,000  gals. 

12  tons 


Pacfflc  •: 

With    '. 

With 

Passenger 

Bit.    Coal 

31.000    lbs. 

226,500   lbs. 

147.500    lbs. 

368,300    lbs. 

12  ft. 

32%    ft. 

61  ft   11   ins 

Simple 
22x26  ins. 

Piston     .•  , 

S. 
6  ins.  ,  ;. 
■V.'        1    in. 
%   in. 
U  &  U 

69   ins.       . 

3%    ins.    : 

9%xl2   ins. 

9x12    ins. 

33%    ins. 

6x11    ins. 

45  ins. 
8x14  Ins.. 

E.    W.    T. 
200   lbs. 
72%  Ins. 
96x65  >4    ins. 
4%   &  4   ins. 
192-2    ins. 
24-5    ins. 
16  ft.   9  ins. 
2.196.37  sq.  ft. 
242.31    sq     ft 
2.438.68  sq.  ft. 
341.15    sq.    ft. 
43.5  sq    ft. 
18   Ins. 
15  ft.   5'-:.    ins 


Water  bottom 
13-ln.    chan. 

33%    Ins. 

5%xi0  Ins. 

7,000  gals. 

12  tons 


.Mikado 
Without 
Without 
Freight 
Bit.  Coal 
46,630    lb 

259,000 

196,000 

405,500 

16  ft.   6 

34   ft.    9 

63   ft.   1 


lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
ins. 
ins. 
in. 


Simple 
24x30  ins. 

Piston 

S. 

5%   ins. 


63  Ins. 

3»/,    ins. 

10x12  ins. 

9 '^2x1 2  ins. 

33  %    ins. 

6'-.xl2   ins. 

45  Ins. 

8x14  ins. 

E.    W.    T. 

200  lbs. 

7594  Ins. 

07x66   in.s. 


374-2    ins. 


19  ft.  6  Ins. 

3,798  sq.  ft. 

209  sq.   ft. 
4.007   sq.    ft. 


43.5  sq.  ft. 
20  Ins. 
XSft  10%  ins 


Water  bottom 
13-in.    chan. 

33    ins. 

5iAxl0  ins. 

8,000  gals. 

12  tons 


Mikado 

With 
Without 
Freight 
Bit     Coal 
46.630    lbs 
261,000    \b> 
205,000 
438.800 
16  ft.   6 
34   ft.    9 
63   ft.   1 


lbs. 
lbs. 
ins. 
Ins. 
in. 


Simple 
24x30  Ins 

Piston 
W. 

5 14   ins. 
1%    ins. 

0 
5-16  In. 

03  ins 

3«/.    Ins. 

10x12   ins. 

91^x12  ins. 

33»;.     Ins. 

6%xi2    ins. 

45  irs. 

8x14  ins. 

E.    W'.    T. 

200   lbs. 

7514   ins. 

96x65  »i    in- 

4%   &  4   ins. 

372-2    ins. 


16   ft.   6   In'- 

3.192   sq.    ft 

245  sq.   ft. 

3.437   sq.    ft. 


43.5  sq.  ft. 
20   ins. 
16  ft  10%  ins 


Water  bottom 
13-ln.    rhan. 

33    Ins. 

5%xl0  Ins. 

10.000    gals. 

12  tons 


Prairie 
With 
Without 
Mixed 
Bit     ro«l 
33.300    lbs 
209.500 
152.000 
349.000 

11   ft. 
28  ft.  11 
57  ft.  3>.. 


lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 


ins. 
ins 


Simple 
21x28   ins. 

Piston 
W. 

5%    Ins. 
1  "s    ins. 

0 
5-16   in. 

63  Ins 

3U.    ins. 

9U.X12    ins. 

9i"Xl2   ins. 

33  »A     ins. 

6»jx12   ins. 

45  !•  s. 

8x14  ins. 

E.    W     T. 

200   lbs. 

72%  ins. 

96x65  li    ins. 

41^   4-   4    ins. 

.^06-2   ins. 


13  ft.    3    ins. 

2.105    sq.    ft 

23.-.    sq.    ft. 

2.340   sq.    ft. 


43  r^  sq.  ft. 

18   Ins. 

15   ft    8%    ins^ 


Water  bottom 

13-in     chan. 

33    Ins. 

5x9  Ins. 

7,000  gals. 

12  tons 


TABLE  I. 


tiom  209  sq.  ft  to  245  sq.  ft.,  au  increase  of  16.2  per  cent 
This  increases  the  percentage  of  total  heating  surface  in  the 
firebox  from  5.15  per  cent  to  7.15  per  cent  The  firebox  vol- 
ume has  been  increased  from  approximately  260  cu.  ft.  to 
322.5,  or  24  per  cent,  and  as  this  has  all  been  added  ahead 
of  the  brick  arch  it  should  aid  materially  in  the  thorough 
mixing  and  burning  of  the  gases.  By  the  formula  derived 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Vaughan  from  Petiet's  experiments  for  the  rela- 
tive value  of  flue  and  firebox  heating  surface,  which  equates 
the  total  firebox  heating  surface  to  the  total  flue  heating  sur- 
face divided  by  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the  flues  in 
feet,  we  find  that  the  total  equated  heating  surface  has  been 
reduced  but  39.4  sq.  ft,  or  3.7  per  cent,  which  is  undoubtedly 
more  than  offset  by  the  improved  combustion  conditions. 
This  being  the  case,  it  would  appear  that  the  steaming  fac- 
tors of  the  two  boilers  are  on  a  par,  and  that  there  is  a  net 
gain  of  reduced  flue  leakage  by  the  removal  of  the  flue  ends 
from  the  hottest  part  of  the  furnace;  the  opportunity  to  re- 
duce back  pressure  by  using  a  larger  nozzle  because  of  the 
shorter  flues  and  the  ability  to  work  on  the  flues  without 
removing  the  brick  arch. 


Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.— We  also  feel  that  we  should  say 
something  as  to  how  these  men  should  be  cared  for  at  ter- 
minals, to  improve  their  mental  as  well  as  social  standing. 
We  believe  that  good,  clean  rest  rooms  should  be  provided  at 
terminals  to  encourage  cleanliness  with  our  men.  We  also 
believe  that  they  should  have  access  to  reading  rooms  or  libra- 
ries, where  they  can  keep  themselves  posted  on  the  leading 
topics  of  the  day,  mechanical  and  otherwise.  Your  chairman 
is  fortunate  enough  to  be  employed  on  a  road  that  has  a  Rail- 
road Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  each  terminal.  At  one  of  the  associations 
there  is  a  large  library,  and  members  of  any  of  the  other  as- 
sociations can  draw  books  from  this  library,  the  books  being 
handled  back  and  forth  by  the  railroad  company  free  of  Qost 


At  all  of  the  associations  there  are  good,  clean  rest  rooms, 
and  at  several  of  the  away-from-home  terminals  there  are 
lunch  rooms;  and  we  would  heartily  recommend  the  Railroad 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  any  railroad,  as  we  know  of  nothing  that  will 
improve  the  standard  of  the  men,  from  a  moral  or  social  stand- 
point, more  than  the  installing  of  these  institutions.— iieporf 
of  Committee  on  "The  Future  Engineer,"  before  the  Traveling 
Engineers'  Association. 


The  Ck)ST  of  Railway  Opebation. — The  increase  in  the  cost 
of  railway  operation  is  well  shown  by  figures  compiled  by 
Mr.  H.  T.  Newcomb.  In  1899  it  cost  1856,968,999  to  operate 
the  railways  of  the  United  States;  in  1903  the  same  expenses 
amounted  to  $1,257,538,862,  an  increase  of  $400,569,863.  In 
1899  railway  labor,  exclusive  of  salaried  employees,  received 
1481,264,109;  in  1903  the  same  classes  received  $720,580,923, 
an  increase  of  $239,316,814.  In  1899  the  fuel  used  by  loco- 
tives  cost  $77,187,344;  in  1903  it  cost  $146,509,031,  an  increase 
of  $69,321,687.  Comparing  operating  expenses  with  work 
done,  it  appears  that  in  1899  for  every  dollar  expended  for 
operation  the  railways  were  able  to  carry  17  passengers  and 
165  tons  of  freight  one  mile.  In  1903  the  passenger  mileage 
for  each  dollar  expended  in  operation  amounted  to  16.6  and 
the  freight  mileage  to  138.  Each  $1  of  operating  expenses 
In  1899  brought  In  $1.53  in  revenue,  not  Including  that  from 
miscellaneous  services,  while  in  1903  it  brought  in  $1.38  only. 
— The  Engineering  Record. 


Watebpeoof  Glue. — A  waterproof  glue  may  be  made  from 
three  parts  of  gum  shellac  and  one  part  of  India  rubber,  these 
being  dissolved  separately  in  ether  under  the  infiuence  of 
heat,  and  the  two  solutions  mixed  and  kept  for  a  time  In  a 
sealed  bottle.  Water,  either  hot  or  cold,  and  most  acids  and 
aJUialies  will  liaye  ao  effect  on  the  glue. — The  Iron  Age. 
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POSTAL  CAB  WITH   .STEEL  IXDERFKAME SAXTA   FE  .SY.STE.M. 

STEEL  UNDERFRAME  POSTAL  CAR. 


Saxta  Fe  Sy.stkm. 


•l"  •••'*•'■•'«  #>  •  •  •  • 

60   ft 

9% 

Ins. 

...  60    ft. 

.9  ft. 

10% 

IDS. 

9 

ft.   2 

IDS. 

«    k-*'«L  ••.■•»'•••• 

.  .  6  ft. 

9  Ms 

ins. 

r  •  ^'*  f  •-.«  «  '•  •  V*  • 

.  .9   ft 

4'/k 

ins. 

r •  v>■i*v• 

.14   ft. 

3-'j<< 

ins. 

>  •  •  •  •  •  •>  V  V,  •  • 

.  .  .105,000 

lbs. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Santa  Fe  placed  in  service  39  steel 
underframe  postal  cars,  which  have  given  very  satisfactory 
results  since  being  placed  in  operation.  The  general  dimen- 
sions of  these  cars  are  as  follows: 

Liength  over  end   sills .;; 

Liength  inside V 

Width  over   sills .;■.-.  .• .  ,*.-.;,■•.> 

Width   inside .-'.  .  -.V.  ;. .  .^  . . 

Height,  top  of  floor  to  top  of  plate.  ..» 

Height,  floor  to  ceiling 

Height,  top  of  rail  to  top  of  roof  at  center. 

Weight,    fully    equipped,    about 

Weight   of  steel    underframe 20,000    lbs. 

The  center  sills  are  continuous  for  the  full  length  of  the 
car,  and  consist  of  5-16-in.  open  hearth  steel  plates  reinforced 
at  the  bottom  by  two  3x3x5-1 6-in.  angles,  as  shown,  and  at 
the  top,  on  the  outside  only,  by  a  3x3xi4-in.  angle.  They  are 
24  ins.  deep  at  the  center  for  a  distance  of  about  10  ft.,  taper- 
ing to  13  ins.  at  the  bolster.  They  are  covered  by  a  V4-in. 
steei  plate  24  ins.  wide  and  59  ft.  8  ins.  long,  to  which  they 
are  securely  riveted.  The  side  sills  consist  of  5-16-in.  steel 
plates  reinforced  by  two  3x3x%-in.  angles  at  the  lower  edge 
and  by  a  iAx3-in.  Z  bar  and  a  4x3x5-16-in.  angle  at  the  top 
They  are  23  ins.  deep  at  the  middle  and  10  ^^  ins.  deep  at  the 
bolsters.  A  3%x5-in.  wood  sill  is  supported  by  the  Z  bar,  as 
shown  on  the  drawing.  V; 

The  space  between  the  center  and  the  side  sills  is  covered 
by  %-in.  steel  floor  plates  riveted  to  the  edges  of  the  center 
sill  cover  plate  and  to  the  top  angles  of  the  side  sills.  In  addi- 
tion the  floor  plate  is  supported  and  stiffened  by  a  5-in.,  6.5-lb. 
channel  extending  lengthwise  and  about  halfway  between  the 
center  and  side  sills.  Nailing  strips,  2V4x2%  ins.,  are  bolted 
to  the  floor  plate  by  V-»-in-  bolts.  The  four  sills  are  securely 
tied  transversely  by  pressed  steel  diaphragms  14  in.  thick. 
These  diaphragms  are  reinforced  at  the  top  by  %x6-in.  steel 
plates  extending  the  full  width  of  the  car.  and  are  stiffened 
and  tied  at  the  bottom  by  ^/4x6-in.  plates  5  ft.  11  ins.  long, 
which  pass  through  openings  cut  in  the  webs  of  the  center 
sills  and  are  riveted  to  the  lower  edges  of  the  diaphragms. 
The  body  bolster  is  formed  of  two  pressed  steel  diaphragms 


%  in.  thick,  with  the  flanges  uirned  outward,  and  spaied  '.'.  It. 
C  ins.  back  to  back.  These  diaphragms  are  riveted  to  the 
center  and  side  sills,  and  each  set  is  tied  at  the  bottom  sim- 
ilar to  the  cross  ties,  except  that  the  plates  widen  to  S  ins. 
where  they  are  riveted  to  the  center  sills.     The  entire  bolster 


EXD    framing    of    IS)STAI.    cak. 

is  covered  with  a  14-in.  plate  4  ft.  3  in.s.  wide  by  n  ft.  11  ins. 
long,  which  is  riveted  to  the  tops  of  the  diaphragms  and   to 
the  center  and  side  sills  by  %-in.  rivets.     The  center  plates 
are  of  cast  steel,  and  the  side  bearings  are  of  hardened  steel 
plate  riveted  to  the  bottom  flange  of  the  7-in.  channel  extend- 


steel  underframe  of  postal  cab. 
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ing  betweeu  the  two  bolster  diaphragms  and  to  a  ax3x^-ia. 
angle,  which  is  riveted  to  the  bacli  of  the  channel. 

The  webs  and  top  llanges  of  the  center  sills  are  cut  away 
at  the  ends  to  a  depth  of  0  ins.  and  in  line  with  the  ends  of 
the  side  sills.  A  G-in.,  lu.o-lb.  channel  is  secured  across  the 
ends  of  the  sills  with  llanges  in  and  with  its  back  11  ins.  from 
the  end  of  the  center  sills.  The  end  sill  consists  of  this  mem- 
ber and  a  bent  Gin.,  8-lb.  chauuel,  7  ins.  from  it  and  parallel 
to  it  for  a  distance  of  4  ft.  lU  ins.  These  two  channels  are 
tied  together  by  four  pressed  steel  diaphragms,  two  of  which 
are  in  line  with  the  center  sills.  The  ends  of  the  outer  chan- 
nel bend  back  to  meet  the  inner  channel  at  the  side  sills. 
These  end  sill  channels  are  riveted  to  the  center  sill  cover 
plate,  and  a  heavy  cast  steel  buffer  beam  is  secured  to  them. 
A  wooden  sill  for  attaching  the  underframe  is  secured  to  a 
2V2x2i/2x5-in.  angle  riveted  to  the  tops  of  the  longitudinal 
sills  back  of  the  end  sill. 

Yellow  pine  flooring  3^  ins.  thick  is  secured  to  the  nailing 
strips,  which  are  bolted  lo  the  floor  plate,  and  the  space  be- 
tween this  and  the  sub-lloor  is  packed  with  mineral  wool. 

The  side  posts  are  2",ix3%  ins.,  and  the  first  and  third  posts 
from  the  end  of  the  car  are  plated  on  both  sides  with  %x2  Va- 
in, iron.  The  corner  posts  are  secured  to  the  corner  angle 
by  V^-in.  bolts.  The  post  rods  are  %  in.  in  diameter  with  the 
nuts  riveted  over.  The  end  posts  consist  o'f  2y^x-l%-m.  long 
leaf  yellow  pine,  and  are  plated  on  both  sides  with  ^xS-in. 
iron.  The  iron  carlines,  12  in  number,  are  %\2  Ins.,  the 
T  foot  being  secured  to  the  side  plates  "with  V^-in.  bolts. 

The  cars  are  equipped  with  the  Santa  Fe  standard  six-wheel 
trucks,  with  5x9-in.  journals,  Chicago  Railway  Equipment 
Company's  frictionless  side  bearings,  Miner  draft  rigging. 
National  couplers,  and  Symington  journal  boxes. 

The  cars  were  built  at  the  St.  Charles  works  of  the  Ameri- 
can Car  &  Foundry  Company.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A. 
Lovell,  superintendent  of  motive  power,  and  to  Mr.  E.  Posson, 
engineer  of  car  construction  of  the  Santa  Fe,  for  information. 


DISCIPLINE  IN   THE   BLACKSMITH   SHOP. 


No  PA.SSENGEB  KILLED  IX  31  Yeabs. — The  Canadian  division 
of  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  has  not  had  an  accident  in  which 
a  passenger  was  killed  during  the  thirty-one  years  of  its 
existence. 


By  a.  W.  McCaslin. 


We  cannot  discipline  others  if  our  own  education  along  the 
same  line  has  been  neglected;  neither  can  we  secure  and  re- 
tain in  our  shops  sober,  honest,  industrious,  right-thinking 
men,  and  live  in  opposition  to  right  principles  ourselves.  We 
are  seen  as  we  are;  either  irritable,  untruthful,  intemperate, 
profane,  unscrupulous,  or  affable,  truthful,  clean-mouthed,  ap- 
preciative, progressive,  fair-minded. 

Discipline  does  not  mean  gruffness,  harshness,  or  a  long 
face  and  knitted  brow;  but  rather  the  reverse,  and,  when  ac- 
companied with  the  right  spirit  or  proper  understanding  Is 
generally  productive  of  a  kindly  feeling  betw^een  the  foreman 
and  the  workman. 

We  cannot  have  discipline  without  system;  we  cannot  have 
a  good  system  without  classiflcation;  we  cannot  have  classifi- 
cation of  the  work  without  classification  of  the  men;  we  can- 
not classify  either  the  men  or  the  work  without  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  our  business.  These  qualifications  or 
requisites  are  only  attainable  through  an  experience  that  in- 
cludes the  solving  of  each  problem  in  shop  requirements  cor- 
rectly as  it  is  presented  to  us;  and  through  the  ability  to  read 
human  nature  and  readily  distinguish  the  character  of  men, 
not  only  in  their  aptitude  toward  mechanics  generally,  but  in 
their  disposition  as  well,  whether  optimistic  (with  the  re- 
sultant upbuilding  Influence  on  associates  and  fellow-work- 
men) or  the  opposite,  that  is,  pessimistic;  a  word  that  causes 
one  to  feel  like   rinsing  his  mouth  after  speaking  it. 

Classiflcation  of  the  work  makes  the  workman  responsible 
for,  and  consequently  much  more  careful  with  his  work. 
While  it  is  necessary  that  a  certain  number  of  items  or  pieces 
be  made  in  a  certain  number  of  hours,  they  should  be  made 
perfect.  When  a  certain  number  of  articles  are  produced  by 
one  workman,  and  a  duplicate  order  by  another,  the  responsi- 
bility of  failure  or  breakage  while  in  service  is  not  easily 
placed.  This  fact  Is  frequently  taken  advantage  of  in  the  use 
of  the  fuller,  or  hammer  pean,  to  hide  defects  that  the  fore- 


•i»b3tract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  International  Railroad  Black- 
smiths'  Association  Convention. 
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But 'if      from,   our   sJiop   system    will    speedily    become    demoralized. 

SPECl.VL    MACHINES. 

We  frequenily  hear  toremen  in  the  medium  or  small  shops 
complain  that  they  cannot  compete  in  the  cost  of  output  with 
the  large  shops  that  have  .special  machines  with  which  to  do 
(heir  work.  Yet  they  do  not  have  to  meet  the  prices  of  the 
s)e(ial  machine  men  on  special  w or h  to  be  equally  as  profit- 
able to  their  companies.  In  large  shops  on  large  systems 
where    the    different    items    are    made    by    the    t.hou:=ands    to 

with    the    netesjiiuy    material. 


man  or  inspector,  whoever  he  may  be,  cannot  detect 
a  certain  class  of  work  is  the  work  of  a  certain  workman  and 
is  "his"  work  not  only  while  in  the  shop,  but  also  while  in 
the  service,  he  will  not  fuller  shut  a  goulded  corner  or  pean 
the  point  of  a  loose  scarf  or  a  cold  shut  or  an  overlap  in  a 

To  have  a  good  system  we  must  have  uniform  or  established 
methods  of  production.  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  neces- 
sities to  the  greatest  and  best  output  in  any  railway  shop,  and 
will  help  to  remove  thcroughly  the  cause  for  any  foreman  hav- 
ing to  exaggerate  at  home  or  abroad  as  to  the  outi)ut  of  his 
shop.  And  if  we  do  not  exaggerate,  the  other  fellow  will  have 
less  inducement  to  "stretch"  matters  a  little  farther  in  his 
pneumatic  efforts  to  exceed,  and  this  would  keep  us  all  out  of 
trouble  with  our  veracity  unscarred. 

MAKINCi   tlOOl)   SMITHS. 

The  best  interests  of  the  company  are  served  by  making 
our  own  blacksmiths  either  by  ai)prenticeship  or  by  promoting 
bright,  ambitious  helpers.  The  writer's  experience  has  led 
him  to  prefer  the  latter  as  the  best  material  from  which  to 
make  profitable  blacksmiths  for  the  company,  and  at  the 
same  time  help  those  who  are  anxious  to  help  themselves  and 
serve  their   employers.  ■:'''■■•■'■' 

In  promoting  helpers  we  have  our  pick  and  choice  from 
many  who  have  already  given  evidence  of  making  just  such 
men  as  we  need  to  handle  the  work  in  a  tmith  shop.  And  I 
wish  to  say,  while  on  this  subject,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whose  business  it  is,  that  when  these  men  educated  in  our 


supplv    all    the    iei)air    points 

special  machints  are Drcfitable  and  neessjiiy.  but  ni  the 
small  or  medium  shop  theie  are  generally  just  enoujih  men 
to  take  care  of  the  jul.bing  or  running  repinrs  when  the 
demands  aie  greatest.  T'ais  demand  is  not  consian:  or  regular. 
The  requirement «  of  to-day  call  for  our  best  efforts  and  no 
false  movements:  to-morrow  there  will  not  be  suffitient  repair 
work  to  keep  the  men  employed  at  the  same  speed  as  yester 
day.  and  every  man  that  .an  l)e  si)ared  frcm  the  repair  work 
at  any  time  should  be  placed  immediately  on  the  special  or 
new  work  with  such  tools  as  we  may  have,  the  steam  hammer 
and  possibly  one  or  two  other  machines.  It  would  net  W 
very  profitable  to  install  mostly  special  ma.bincs  in  such 
cases  with  whi<h  to  produce  the  work  while  slackening  speed 
or  letting  the  men  rest  or  kill  time  until  another  rush  of 
repair  work  called  for  more  activity. 

Without  system  and  much  thought  in  the  allr.tuunt  of  work 
for  bulldozers,  heading  machines,  etc.,  there  will  be  much 
time  lost.  Orders  for  items  to  be  produced  by  machines 
should  be  large  enough  to  try  the  capacity  of  the  machine  for 
shops  become  first-class  workmen,  they  should  receive  first-class  ^j.  ^^^^^  one-half  day  or  one  or  two  full  days,  sufficient  to  meet 
wages  and  not  be  permitted  to  accept  a  position  elsewhere  ^^■^  (jen^anfjg  for  that  item  in  the  next  thirty  days.  All  similar 
for  the  sake  of  ten  or  fifteen  cents  per  day,  while  a  stranger,  ^^^^.■^,  g^j^uld  follow  in  turn,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the 
an  inferior  workman,  is  given  the  position  and  the  rate  of  ^^^^  complicated  tools  as  well  as  the  changing  of  furnaces, 
pay  the  other  man  could  not  obtain.  ^e  recognize  the  fact  that  with  special  machines  new  work 

Very  seldom  are  the  tools  and  mehods  of  working  in  other      ^^^^  ^f^^^^  |,g  produced  for  less  money  than  the  old  item  can 
shops    such    as    would,    if    adopted,    improve    our    own    best       ^^^   repaired.      Yet,    on    most    or   many   of   our   railroads,   the 


method   of  oi)erating  our  shop.     Please  understand   this   cor- 
rectly; we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  perfect  system  in  the 
small  shop  would  answer  as  a  perfect  system   in   the  larger 
shop;    neither   would   the   perfect   system    in    the    large   shop 
be  the  best  or  most  profitable  in  the  small  shop.    These  facts 
are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  making  our  own  workmen,  for 
as  a  rule  workmen  educated  under  a  system  differing  from  our 
own  are  not  profitable  to  the  company  nor  to  themselves  until 
they  become  acquainted  with  the  tools  and  methods  of  work- 
ing in   our   particular  shop — quality   and    quantity   of   output 
considered.    Yet,  when  the  exception  to  this  rule  occurs,  and 
it    does    sometimes,    though    infrequently,    dividends    are    in- 
creased through  the  better  methods  of  production;   this  point 
is  only  one  of  the  many  that  should  be  promptly  recognized 
by  the  wideawake  foreman  who  wishes  to  operate  his  shop 
successfully.     Better  ideas  of  others  should  not  escape  us, 
while  Ideas  of  less  merit  than  our  own  should  be  disregarded. 
The  following  are  also  a  few  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
making  and  retaining  our  own  workmen:  they  know  the  fore- 
man,  his   disposition,   ambition,   etc.,  and   are   unconsciously 
governed  accordingly:  while  the  foreman  does  not  only  know 
the  dispositions  and  abilities  of  his  own  men.  but  recognizes 
their  weak  points  as  well,  and  in  helping  them  overcome  these 
makes  them  better  men  to  themselves  as  well  as  better  and 
more  profitable  men   for  the  service  of  the  company.     They 
(our  own  men)  know  every  tool  in  the  shop,  know  where  it 
is  kept  and  have  used  or  seen  it  used;   they  know  the  estab- 
lished daily  output  of  the  tool  or  tools  and  again  are  governed 
accordingly.     We  will  also  have  less  labor  trouble  with  men 
educated     in     our     own     shop     than     with     the     itinerant 
mechanic   whose   employment   may   make   a   parallel    to    the 
case  of  one   rotten   apple  spoiling  every  other   apple  in   the 
barrel.     In   explanation   and   qualification   of   the    last   state- 
ment,   will    say.    if    we    engage    several    workmen    from   as 
many  different  shops,  permitting  each  one  to  bring  with  him 
the   discipline,   time   for   doing  the   work    and   the    ideas   of 
quality  that  govern  these  points  In  the  shop  each  one  came 


repairs  to  foreign  cars  is  quite  an  item,  and  it  would  be 
impossible,  at  least  not  profitable,  to  have  machines  for 
producing  this  class  of  work  in  the  new,  there  being  scarcely 
two  duplicate  pieces  called  for  in  the  same  day. 

Admiral  Togo's  victories  were  not  won  by  a  preponderance 
of  armament,  but  by  superiority  of  skill.  It  is  not  in  the 
possession  of  a  surplus  of  special  or  individual  power  machines 
alone  that  our  success  and  the  success  of  our  shop  depend, 
but  rather  In  our  brain  power  or  ability  to  supply  a  limited 
number  of  power  machines  with  sufficient  easily  adjustable 
formers,  dies,  etc.,  so  that  each  machine  may  be  utilized  for 
a  multitude  of  purposes. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  in  the  railway  smith  shop,  or  in 
fact  in  any  shop,  there  are  many  things  the  foreman  should 
not  do  which  are  almost  equal  in  Importance  to  the  things  he 
should  do.  He  should  not  be  gruff  with  his  men:  he  should 
not  have  those  who  are  termed  "pets"  in  his  shop:  neither 
should  he  show  partiality:  he  should  not  speak  lightly  of 
any  one  of  his  men  to  another,  or  even  to  make  possible 
inference  to  his  discredit,  for  such  a  thing  is  one  of  the 
meanest  ways  of  taking  advantage  of  another.  The  foreman 
should  not  try  to  force  impossible  rpsulfs  from  his  work- 
men, for  they  will  invariably  lose  confidencp  in  his  ability 
and  judgment;  tieither  should  he  in  dealing  with  his  men 
handle  the  truth  carelessly. 

Finally,  and  In  that  same  old  much  abused  "nutshell." 
regardless  of  the  particular  system  under  which  the  smith 
shop  or  any  other  shop  is  operated,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  that  the  foreman  prove 
convincingly  to  his  workmen  that  hp  is  perfectly  familiar 
with  what  constitutes  proper  results  in  one  hour's  or  one 
day's  work  on  any  item  or  Items  given  them  to  do.  Tf  this 
ability  In  the  foreman,  gained  through  an  abundance  of  both 
experience  and  common  sense.  Is  recoetilzed  by  the  workmen, 
either  voluntarily  or  through  force,  there  will  be  no  necesssity 
to  change  the  present  system  or  mo-*,*^  of  operation  to  obtain 
the  best  results. 


r.o.s 


\^^^:R1CAN  exgineek  and  railroad  journal. 


injj  bt'iween  tUe'-lwo  .lwl:--U^^^  tiuii   to  a  uXoxUi"- 

aiiijtf,  whicii.  fe  live^tti  :i<*  tUe.  back  o£  Iha  thanuel. 

Tlie  webS;  daU !  iPt»  ;Uaugt's.  of  the  cemer  sills  are  cut  away 
at  tlru  fiia.s  to  a  dciitii  i>i  ii  iud.  and  in  line  -vviUi  the  euUs  of 
the  bide  sills*  A  tJ-iii.,  lu.G-li>.  i-bauiic)  is  .secured  across  the 
fuds  of  the  sills  witlx  huuijei*  iu  and  with  its  back  11  ius.  from 
the  enJ  of  the  <eUtei;  sills.  The  eutl  sill  eouaists  of  this  luem- 
litr  uud  a  beuv  IriU;,  b:lb.  chauuel,  7  iius.  from  it  and  i>arallfl 
lo  ii  tor  a  di>.iam«  of  4  ft.,  lu  ins.  These  two  cliamuls  are 
tied  together  by  foujprvssi'd  steel  tliaiHuay;ui.--,  iwu  of  which 
are  iu  line  witH  the;  fci'nter. sills.  The  ends  of  the  outer  rhan- 
uel   beuU  Jiack.  to:  meejt  the  iiiiiei"  vhaunel  at  Vhe  side  sills, 

I'Lese  end  j-ill  t:tutiiuelii.'are  riveU-jtl  to  I  he  «cui.er  sill  fOVcr 
plate,  and  a  Heavy  ca.-^l  *iLeet  Uuftef  bt-am  is  secured  to  tiiem. 
A   woodeai  Sill -for  yttaVlijhg- tlik -uhderfram^^  tu  a 

'■i\iiXl\..j\iy^iU.  aujile  riv:et««l  to-  the-  tops  of  the  Jougitudinal 
sills  baek  of  the  end  siil.'. 

Yellow  i>[r»e  llooring  ■;->  ihs.  thick  i.-  ^^ct  lucd  lu  Uic  nailiuK 
>trii^s,  which  urehplled  fa  tlie  ilooi"  iilule,  and  the  sijace  be- 
iweei)  this  ^ihtl  the-^^b-tloth;  is  pu^  niiiierai  wool. 

The  side  j»ost.s  are  2^',i  S'Ji«^  tns.,  and  the  first  and  third  posts 
from  the  euir^iif  the  car  uve  jdated  on  both  sides  with  v^x- Va- 
in, iroii.  Thu  cprjiev  poslsi  are  se<ui'e(i  to  the  « orner  angle 
i»yV^-itt.  boiler.   :TJH:iposti-^p^^^^  iU  diameter  wiih  the 

nuts  rivetetl  ■6yer;.  Tlfewi'U  i^osts  consist  of  ^vj^xi'-i^-in.  long 
leaf  yeUow  [>im'/a»iif  are  plated  on  both  feides  wiili  ('ixa-in. 
iron.  The  iroii  cticiines,  1-  ih  number,  are  ;?:ix-'  ins.,  the 
T  foot  beiuj^  serui^U  to  tlie  side  plaies  with  Vjin.  bolls. 

Th^  ears  are  equif.petf  /with  the  Santa  Fe  standard  si,\-whefil 
nucks,    w'ii  ■  in.   "jQtijrnals,    Chicago    Railway    E<|uipmenl 

Conipi'Il.V  J^     ni*  uuiiless     side     bearing!'.     -Mim^r    draft    rljjKinfj, 

National  eouplerj:.  and  SyminKion  journal  boxess. 

The  cars  were  built  at  ihe  St.  Charles  works  of  the  Ameri- 
can Car  (ft  Foundry  Company.  |We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  a. 
Lovell,  bUperiBtendent  of  motive  i)0\ver,  and  to  Mr.  K.  Pos.son, 
euglueei;  .of  car  -■  '•  '-M-ritm  of  the  S^iita  Fe,  for  information. 


I  liA.MiNo  Of'  sA.Nt.v  j-t;  i-ostal  car. 

DISCIPLINE   IN   THE   BLACKSMITH   SHOP.  * 


Uy  a.   \V.  McC.vsi.iN. 


J!io.P:\ssEx«kfc  Kii,tEi>  i.s'.'Sl  yE.\iis.---Tlie  Conaflian  division 
of  the  JUicliigan  Central  R.R,  has  not  had  an  accident  in  which 
a  iias.*;eu.cerwa«. killed  during  the  thirty-one  years  of  its 
existence.       '        ' 


We  cannot  disciidine  others  if  uur  own  education  along  the 
same  line  has  been  neglected;  neither  can  we  secure  and  re 
tain  iu  our  shops  sober,  honest,  industrious,  right-thinking 
men,  and  live  in  opposition  to  right  principles  ouiselves.  We 
iire  seen  as  we  aire;  either  irritable,  untruthful,  intemperate, 
profane,  unscrupulous,  or  affable,  truthful,  clean-mouthed,  ap- 
I'leiiative,   progressive,   rairiiiinded. 

liiscipliue  does  not  mean  grulTiiess,  liarslnu'ss,  or  a  long 
lace  antl  knitted  bi-ow;  Imt  rather  the  reverse,  and,  wheu  ae- 
eompanied  with  the  right  spirit  or  proper  nndec^tanding  is 
generally  productive  of  a  UindJy  feeling  between  the  forenian 
and  the  workman.  '''■''■'■-    ■^^■'^'L''^:-\ 

We  cannot  have  discipline  without  .system;  we  cannot  have 
a  good  system  without  classifii ation;  we  cannot  have  classifi- 
cation of  the  work  without  classiiicatnm  of  the  men;  we  can- 
not «la.ssify  either  the  men  or  the  work  witlioui  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  our  business.  These  qualifications  or 
requisites  are  only  attainable  tlutaigli  an  experience  that  In- 
cludes the  .solving  (if  each  problem  in  ^;ho]»  re<iuircnients  cor- 
rectly a.s  it  is  presented  to  us;  and  through  the  ahilitj-  to  read 
human  nature  and  readily  distinuuish  the  character  of  men, 
not  only  in  their  aptitude  toward  mcciiani.s  generally,  btit  in 
their  dls|.osition  as  well,  whether  optimistic  (with  the  re- 
sultant upl)uilding  iutluencc  on  a>;s<M  iates  and  lellow-work- 
nien)  or  tiie  opi)Osite.  that  is.  pessimistic;  a  word  that  causes 
009  to  feel  like  rinsing  his  mouth  after  speaking  it.-   ' -''-'■ 

Classification  of  the  work  makes  the  workman  rpspon.sible 
for.  and  consequently  much  more  careful  with  his  work. 
While  it  is  necessary  that  a  certain  nnmbor  of  items  or  pieces 
be  made  in  a  certain  number  of  hours,  they  should  be  made 
l)erfect.  When  a  certain  number  of  articles  are  produced  by 
one  workman,  and  a  duplicate  order  by  another,  the  resjionsi- 
bility  of  failure  or  breakage  while  in  service  is  not  easily 
placed.  This  fact  Is  frequently  taken  advantage  of  in  the  use 
of  the  fuller,  or  hanmier  pean,  to  hide  defects  that  the  fore- 


..u*'?*':*''^*'*.  "'  ^  'J;''"'''  '■^'"^  before  the  Interuational  Railroad  Black- 
smiths    Association   Convention. 
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frdni.    otir  shop   system    w 

We  fiequtu^ly  ti^r  forfeimn  in  tht«^  UKut.in.  <'i   >i^'^'^^  -''^!^ 


man  or  inspector,  whoever  he  may  be/ cahnol  <^^^^  But  if 

a  certain  class  of  work  is  tlie  work  of  a  certain  workman  and 
is  "his"  work  not  only  while  in  the  shop,  but  also  while  in 
the  service,  ho  will  not  fuller  shiu  a  gouhled  corner  or  i>eaa 
the  jioint  ..f  a  hntse  s«irf  or  ,a  i^old  sJUwji,>>r  .an  *>verlaiJ^^^^ 


iiv   si«ediir    UecumV    denioralized 


the  larj:i    f?h«:fi>f^  IrtH'  :hav«^>i^iH:ral  in; 
rhfir  work; y YetVibvy  jlo'nci'^ftii^ 


ill  hnve  a4i;ot>d  tiVsiMH  we  luu^t  liayetiiiirt 
nu  iluiMsffT  |froam>li<m:     TliiHis  one  1^ 
j^itiis  to  (he  iifOale^i  an«l;l»estxmtput  in  any   railway  V;l}oi).inia-; 
will  lic"l|>  to  remove  till  rnuyhly  the  (anse  for  any  furenian  hay. 
uvA  i<>  cxa^i;«'rale  ai    lunnc  or  alnt.ad  as  Xo  X\n>  output  o|f:l»itf 
shop.     And  if  we  dd  ii4H  ex{isj;vr»t«.  tfi^  o^er  f^^ 
Itss   induce nu^Ht  to  ^-^trejlch".  niiitters  a  Jitiie  fartlver  in   his 
piKMimati*-  .'fl'oits  to  exceed,  antl  this  wdiiid  vUetyi  il>i  ajl  i^^^ 
iioiihle.  with  our  yemcity  tjnsvari:vd.        /      ^  v  - 


ii:  which  to  do 
•:,]pri<vs  of  th<' 

IS  piufli- 


The  bet;t  Interests  of  the  t;oiupariy  iCi«^  sa*v¥^l. ii?"  ^«vUi«l5 
(uir  own  black-^nTiths  eithw-:  by  'ajjprentieesivli.,  or :Hy=  pi-omotiits^  ^ 
l.iitrht.  ambitious  helpers.  The  AVdteVs  exi.erience  has  led- : 
him  to  inefer  the  latter  as  the  best  matt  rial  from  whit  h  to  , 
make  ])rotital»le  blat  ksniiths  for  the  « ompany,  awl  iiV  lh«^;; : 
same  t  ime  help  thrs^  wl«)  iirj-e  awxtouK  to  helrnhenii^elves  and 

serve   their   enudpxei^: /;v;;  .-iC:/-.:  .' -/^  v  r' ' 

In    proniotin?;  helpers 'we' Ivaye^  our  idck   and   rhoi<;e   frorn 
many   who  hav«'  already   given  vvidem-o  of  niaking  just.  mi<  h . 
nipu  as  we  need  to  handle  th<'  woik  in  a  siinlth  ^hoix  ^  Attd;.V^^ 
wish  to  say,  whil^  pn  J^W^  s«WoetV^:f^^  the  bcBefilc^  those 
whose  btisincrts  it  is;  that  when  these  men  ediicated   in  «uir 
shop.s  become  Hrsl-class  worknuMi.  they  should  receive  tir^^ I -clas.s 
wayes  and    nol    i.e    pi-rniitl«Mi    t«>  aci^^pt    a    positloiv  vlsewbcre^: 
for  the  sake  of  ten  ot-  fifteen  ceitts  pejr  day^  whilo  a  Kti;anser, 
an  inferior   w«ukman.'js  giveit  the.lK>sition   at«|^tl^e;>ate^^; 
pay  the  oilier  man  ^-otild   not.  obtniii.  ;    y  ;:        ": 

Very  seldopt  are  the  tools  and  niehods  of  woiHkiiii^  f«  bthf'r 
shops    such    as    would,    if    adopted,    ituproye  .oiirown'bost 
method    of   operating '^wijr^hop;;   Plt^  iindeisiaud  tliris  ,i:Ofv;^^ 
rectly:  we  do  hot  iii^atir  to  say  that  the  lierftnt  syi^ietn  in  the 
snijill    shoii    wnnid    answer   as   a    perfect    syst^^iil   in    tht'   la rs>M' 
shop:    neiUur    would    Ihe    iH'rfect    system    in    the  large   shop 
be  the  best  or  jnost  piofitable  in  the  shiall/sbop.     These  :futi6< 
are  the  arguments  in  favor  or  making  our  own  workiuen,  for 
as  a  rule  workmen  <'dii(ate(1  under  a  .'system  differing  from  our 
own  are  not  in'ofltablc  to  the  company  nor  to  themselves  until 
they  beconir  acriiminit'tl  with  the  tools  audniothods,  of  workv 
lag  in  our  particular  shoii— qtiaiily  and  qiiaatity  of  otitput 
considered.     Yet,  when  the  exception  to  (his  rule  occurs,  and 
it    does    sometimes,    though    infrerpienlly,    dividends    are    in- 
creased through   the  better  methods  of  production:   thi?  point 
is  only  one  of  the  many  that  shoithi  he  promptly  recognized 
by   the  wideawake   forenian   who   wishes  to   operate   his   shop 
succe.'^sfully.      Better    ideas    of    others    should    not    escape    us. 
while  ideas  of  less  merit  than  our  own  should  be  disregard*^d. 
The  followinc;  are  also  a  few  of  the  arguments  iii  fayor  of 
making  and  retaining  otir  own  workmen:  f hey  know  the  fore- 
man,   his   disposition,    amhition.    etc    and    are   unconsciously 
governed  accordiiicily:   while  the  foreman  does  not  only  knosv 
the  disi)Ositions  and   ahiliiirs  of  his  Own   men.  but   recognizes 
their  weak  points  as  well,  and  in  helping  theni  dvei'come  these 
makes  (hem  better  men   to  themselves  as  welt  as  better -aiid 
more  profitable  tnen   for  the  service  of  the  comi^any.     Tbey 
(our  own  men)   know  every  tool  in  the  shop,  know  where  it 
is   l<ei>t  nnd   have  used  or  seeu    it  used;    they  know  flie  estlb- 
lishod  daily  outinit  of  tho  foot  or  toots  and  asaiu  are  governed 
accordingly.     We  will  also  have  less  labor  trouble  with  men 
educated      in      our      own      shop      than    With      the     itinerani 
mechanic    whose    employment    may    make    a    parallel    tt)    the 
case  V)f  one  rotten  apple  spoiUiig^v'Jerjv  other  apple  in  the 
barrel.     In   explanation    and   qualifteation.ot.thivlfist   states 
nient,    will    say.    if    we    engage    several    wiuVithmi    from    a.s 
many  different  shops,  permitting  each  one  to  brinii  with   him 


.itiiieriiil. 
■"Ui    Hi   ^h«- 

ll.ntvih    UKMl 

whci;  1h-- 
r^'gtiliir 
j'ud   n< 


It;,  M til 
leiial  or 
.;u  bmUUH  • 
.'Kl    n<  J    b> 
in  ■  siK  h 


.■wbeH-;rihe-'  dift<^r(:iH     it;!::^    '■■■ 
sijiOdy    all '  the   i' tpa i r   p< 
<:^j)«>i»r  ..machiius 'anv  .p)^ ^itii 
^'iiijtitll^Or  tuediiHu  j4idp:0M^  ^ 

'"'  in -tak^   cat^e;  of ;,  the    jV''^  '  '    ^  ' 

.    df^uiuds  ai-e  .givat<'s^ ■  X>^  • 
'  'The  ixMiuiiWK'ni ^  «f  to-d;. 
■^tlJlsc  mo^:<»».<'Ots;  i-o-niorrow  ibvu-  ^\-Ul  ' 

woi^k  to  ivCi^ii'  the  UK  n  eiuidoye^r  at  >J^u^     -^ 
:  d^y,  and  eV»;?y  ;u<jii  'bar  kii3':l>e>paiN^    Iriw 
«t  any  tiiue^  >«hould  tn^  pfnin^l  'iiniHedia  i 
ij^ivvwdrk  AViih  such  (cnlsvai;  vie  witv  h;i 
And   pcissibly  oiie  <n-  t » <v  ot lier  ina*  h  i  ii •  - 
^ery    firofitable    to   ins-lall  ::^ostjy   >p»i);']    ini/ 
caf^es  with  whi.  h  :  vo:  pro/biH  0?e  w wi;  while  sl«cl.*M«u»>iwt-i 
Vor  Mttng  the*  ijii'ri  ;re^^^^  'ie«*  rn 

"repair  'syorkt-ivi led  for  nwu'e  aytivHy.,^ 
■  .    Wiihout  system  and  mmh  tJKiught;  i>)  th;      ■•   -■      -       -    w.uiv 
fpi:    bulldozt-rs;    hea<ling  ma-  biur>.   etr.'  tiyetv.    w-iM    1..'    much 
tim*?;.  Tdstv^^jbrders  -for    i  ma.  lun.s 

should  be iarK«^eiibugh  to  try^b'^yapst.  iiy  oj   ih.;  nuu  bine  for 
at  least  obe-lialf"  day  or  one  oV-  two  full. days.  vuflR^i^nt  to  meet 
all  demands  for  Hiat  iienj  in  (he  next  thirty. days.    All>ii»ilar 
work  sbotild  follow  in  tucft^>voidinjpr^*^m»ieh  as  possiM«^  *^fr 
;iin[o6t-  wnil>lkat^d  tools  a_s  weH  a?  the ;  erjanRins  of  fttrnaces. 
\\>  recbgiiize  the  fart  that  with  t^^teejal  niachines  new  work 
may  often  be  produced  for  less  money  than  the  old.  item  can 
;^  Ue    repaired.'     Yet.    on    mo^t'  .or  imvny    of  Vmr   railroad*,   the 
V  repairs  to  foreign  oai^f  lis  qult<&^a^^  '>^ 

imr)Of!siblp,    at    least  hot  j)rofitnlde.    to    liave    ma<  hines    f oi 
producitig  this  cTaRR  of  work  in  the  new.  (here.  t«.i-rj'  ^•(■.-^-".■i^ 
two  duplicate  iiiex  es  called  for  in  the  same  day. 
:     Admiral  Togo  s    victories  »ei^ttQtw<fti  tiy  a  ntyponderan<  r 
of  a  rni  anient ,  but  by  ,  sti  perioVi  t  y.  of  -  f:l<  i  1.1 .     If  l«  not   in  the 
possession  of  a  sui'idus  ofsjtecfal  or  individual  pottv-r  machines 
alone  that  our  sucrosK  a»id    the  mu-ios.s   of   our   shop   d.epend, 
but  rather  in   our  brain   t»c^«?r  ^  .ai!>?^ty  *0  suppl>^  0   lim 
tiumi>er  of^iliower   maf•hlnps.^l%:^t^^  ^nffifi*'nf  eh«4ty    adj«stai»1e 
formevs?,  diess,  etc.:  so  fliat  itjaijfc  »»)a<*fci»ie-inay  b^^^^ 
a  multitude  of  purposes.  "".•■■■,    ■"  '  '   . 

To  obtain  the  iiest  i*e=ult«  in  the  railsfa.v  smith  shnp.  or  in 
fact  in  any  slioji,  there  are  many  thjntr*!  the  fofeman  should 
not  do  "Which  are  aliho,<t  equal  in  import atiice  to  the  things  he 
should  do.  He  .-should  not  lie  gnifT  Ayi+h  iiis men:  he  should 
not  have  those  who  are  termed  "pets"  in  his  shoji;  neither 
should  hp  show  partiality;^  he'  fehoiiM. ho* :  speak:  lightly  of 
any  one  of  bis  men  to  ai^fher,  or  >y3pn  l^o  'make  possible 
inference   to   bis    discredit,   for    Such    , a   thing   i"^!^.*^  the 

meanest  way*:  of  takinir  advantagf^  of  another.  The  foreman 
should  not  try/ to  for<«i  inipossihle  ris4ilts  from  his  worK- 
Tiien,  for -'the^^  will  invarlahjy;''^^^  confidence  .  in  !ii<  ability 
ahd  judsmenf  •  nettl5er_  shottilil-  he  In  ':»*ea]in!;:  with.  hfS:  ineil 
handle  the  truth  carelessly,  *  ;: 

Finally,   and  .in    that    sanie  "old    ni.  -milishen." 

resjardless  of  the  partienlar  i^ystenv  imdcf  which  the  <stnith 
shop  or  arty  other  shop  is  opei'ated,  5*^  is  .-rhsolutely  neees^Micy 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  that  fbe  foreman  prove 
convincingly  (o  his  workmen  that  he  is  perfodly  familiar 
with  what  constitutes  proj»er  re-^ults  in.  ope  hom:*p  or  one 
d{»y>?  t*^orlt  tm  afi^  Ueirn  qi-  itetns  given  them  to  do.  If  this 
nblHty  in  the  foreman,  sraJne^  through,  aft  abundance  of  both 
experience  and  common  sense,  is  recoanf/e^l  hy  the  workmen, 
thither  voluntarily  or  throtich  force,  thero  -will  be  no  neeesssiiv 


the    diseiidii'.e.    time    for    doing   the    work    and    the   ideas   Of     to  change  the  preserttsy stem  or  Tr.O'''»  of  operntinn  to  obtain 
quality  that  govern  these  points  in  the  shop  eaeh  one  came      the  best  resnltp. '-. 
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OUTLINE  I)lA(iUA.M  OF  WALSCIIAEUT  VALVE  GEAR. 

(Till'  iiiiinvs  of  the  pairts  of  tlie  Walsiluu-rt  valve  jtear.  a«  designate<l  above,  have  been  adopted  as  standard  by  the  American 
LiH-ninotivt'  <'oiiii»!iny.  In  view  of  the  t'xtt*n«linK  iiS4*  of  this  jrear  and  tl)e  various  names  which  have  been  lused  to  designate 
(liir.T.-iit  pari.s.  it  st'i'ni.s  a<lvisable  to  luive  a  uniformity  in  this  resi)ect  and  tiie  Amerkax  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal  has 
decided  to  iise  the  names  as  given  above.) 


BOLTLESS  CAST  STEEL  FREIGHT  TRUCKS. 


In  1902  Mr.  \V.  E.  Synions,  at  that  time  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Plant  System,  placed  in  service  a  number 
of  boltless  cast-steel  freight  car  truclis  of  his  own  design. 
These,  althoush  of  very  simple  design  and  of  great  strength, 
did  not  prove  tte.\il)le  enough  for  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  used.  Mr.  Symons  has  recently  redesigned  these 
trucks,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawings,  to  better 
adapt  them  to  meet  service  requirements. 

The  side  frame,  of  cast  .steel,  is  formed   in   one  piece;   the 


The  longer  or  horizontal  leg  of  the  angle  has  a  1%-in.  hole 
4Vj  ins.  from  each  end,  which  fits  over  bosses  cast  on  the 
lower  bar  of  the  side  frames.  The  spring  seat  is  of  cast  steel 
and  is  slipped  in  place  from  the  inside  of  the  frame  and  rests 
on  the  two  spring  plank  angles,  fitting  between  the  vertical 
legs  and  having  a  lip  on  the  outer  side  which  extends  down 
over  the  ends  of  the  angles  and  comes  flush  with  the  lower 
bar  of  the  side  frame.  The  spring  seat,  which  is  shown  in 
detail  and  from  which  the  brake  hangers  are  suspended,  is 
rigidly  secured  to  the  side  frame  by  two  wrought  iron  keys 
driven  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  columns.     The  lower 


SY.MO.V'.S     PIONEER    IMH.TLESS     <A«T     STEEL     KREKiHT    TRITK. 


journal  box  jaws  are  horizontal,  and  the  boxes  are  retained 
by  heavy  wrought  iron,  semi-circular  keys,  as  shown.  Pro- 
vision has  Ijcen  made  for  using  standard  M.  C.  B.  journal 
boxes,  although  this  is  not  shown  on  the  drawing.  On  the 
earlier  design  of  t nicks  a  one-piece  cast  steel  spring  plank 
was  used,  but  it  was  found  advisable,  both  because  of  the 
reduced  weight  and  the  greater  flexibility,  to  use  two  5  x  3  x  ^^s 
in.  y.s-lb.  angles,  with   the  shorter  legs  up,  for  this  purpose. 


part  of  this  casting,  which  fits  between  the  spring  plank 
angles,  extends  inward  from  the  side  frame  almost  14  inches, 
thus  stiffening  the  connection  of  the  angles  to  the  side  frame 
and  preventing  the  side  frames  from  getting  out  of  alignment. 
The  angles  are  still,  however,  suflJciently  flexible  to  insure 
freedom  from  derailment  or  injurious  strains  due  to  an 
undulating  track  or  poor  roadbed.  No  bolts  are  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  truck  and  all  keys  are  fitted  with  cotters. 
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■*        Half  Side  Elevation 
TBUCK    BOLSTEB — PlONEUi    CAST    STEEL   TRUCK. 
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DETAILS  OF  SPBING  SEAT. 


Mr.  SymoDs  has  also  brought  out  another  design,  in  which 
the  spring  seat  is  cast  integral  with  the  side  frame,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  keys  and  reducing  the  weight.  Openings  for  the  spring 
plank  angles  are  cored  out  below  the  spring  seat,  and  each 
angle  is  riveted  at  each  end  of  the  side  frame  by  three  rivets, 
so  placed  that  they  may  be  removed  from  either  the  outside  or 
the  bottom  of  the  truck. 

The  truck  bolster  is  of  cast  steel,  with  the  center  plates  and 
side  bearings  cast  integral  with  it.  Reference  to  the  drawing 
will  show  that  the  center  plate  is  placed  the  reverse  of  that 
ordinarily  used.  The  truck  of  this  design,  for  use  under  50-ton 
cars,  will  weigh  approximately  1,690  lbs.,  including  the  bolster, 
which  weighs  550  lbs.  These  trucks  have  been  patented  by 
Mr.  Symons  and  will  be  manufactured  by  the  Pioneer  Cast 
Steel  Truck  Company  of  Chicago,  of  which  he  is  the  president. 


250-TON  PORTABLE  CRANK  PIN  PRESS. 


The  press,  which  is  equipped  with  a  double  pump  and  a  re- 
versing cylinder,  has  a  capacity  of  250  tons,  and  is  probably 
the  most  powerful  portable  shop  tool  of  this  kind  that  has 
ever  been  built.  The  large  ram  is  operated  by  a  double 
plunger  pump,  the  low-pressure  piston  driving  it  forward  at 
four  times  the  speed  of  the  high-pressure  one,  and  giving  a 
maximum  pressure  of  60  tons.  A  small  cylinder  for  with- 
drawing the  large  ram  is  located  above  the  larger  cylinder, 
and  the  ram  for  this  is  connected  to  the  larger  one.  A  pair 
of  geared  screw  valves  throws  the  pump  delivery  to  either 
the  pressure  or  the  return  cylinder,  as  may  be  desired. 

The  entire  tool  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  using  a  socket 
wrench   oa  any  one  of  the  four  elevating  screws;    or,   if  de- 


An  exhibit  which  attracted  more  than  usual  attention  at  the-: 
Atlantic  City  conventions  was  that  of  the  Butler  Drawbar 
Attachment  Company,  of  Cleveland.  A  new  design  of  crank 
pin  press  made  by  the  Watson-Stillman  Company,  of  New 
York,  was  used  for  testing  the  Piper  friction  draft  rigging, 
which  was  so  arranged  that  the  action  of  the  spring  and  fric- 
tion parts  could  be  very  closely  observed  as  the  pressure  was 
increased  until  they  practically  came  solid  under  a  pressure 
of  350,000  lbs.  The  press  was  used  so  successfully  for  this 
purpose  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  not  only 
prove  of  value  for  use  in  railroad  shop  work,  but  might  be 
used  to  considerable  advantage  by  railroad  companies  wishing 
to  test  the  different  types  of  draft  rigging. 


250    TOX    POBTABLE    CRANK    PIX    FBESS. 

sired,  the  chain  may  be  taken  off  and  each  screw  be  o|)erated 
independently.  The  beam  and  cylinder  are  made  of  steel  and 
in  one  piece,  in  order  to  secure  lightness.  The  rod  centers 
are  adjustable  from  23  to  52  ins.,  the  diameter  of  the  attach- 
ing rods  being  assumed  at  4  ins.  The  center  of  the  large 
ram  is  adjustable  vertically  from  20  to  32  ins.  The  shipping 
weight  of  the  machine  is  about  2,600  lbs. 


Chicago's  Freight  Tixxei..— About  45  miles  of  the  tunnel  is 
now  completed,  several  branches  extending  well  beyond  the 
river  on  the  north  and  west  sides.  The  present  equipment 
consists  of  67  electric  locomotives  and  400  freight  trucks. 
There  are  being  built  an  additional  complement  of  15  locomo- 
tives and  250  trucks.  The  company  has  40  receiving  stations 
and  is  connected  with  nine  regular  railroads.  The  roads  now 
ready  for  service  are  the  Erie,  Alton.  Rock  I:^land,  Wabash. 
Santa  Fe,  Great  Western.  Monon.  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  contracts  have  just  been  entered 
into  between  the  tunnel  company  and  the  Chicago  and  Eastern 
Illinois  and  the  Illinois  Central. 
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xii.es  600-tox  hydraulic  wheel  press. 


600-TON  HYDRAULIC   WHEEL  PRESS. 


A  few  years  ago  a  300-ton  wheel  press  was  considered  to 
be  sufficiently  powerful  for  all  purposes.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  cast  steel  driving  wheil  centers  and  the  use  of  larger 
axles  under  the  heavier  power  it  soon  proved  unsatisfactory, 
and  a  more  i)Owerful  machine  was  found  necessary.  Its  suc- 
cessor, the  400-ion  press,  has  also  been  found  of  insufficient 
capacity  on  roads  where  cast  steel  wheel  centers  and  axles 
with  wheel  fits  as  large  as  10  Ins.  in  diameter  are  in  use,  and 
at  the  present  time  there  is  a  demand  for  a  much.,  mlbre  power- 
ful machine.  '.^ 

Inquiry  among  a  dozen  representative  shop  superintendents 
brought  out  the  following  facts:  Three  of  them  advised  that 
they  considered  a  400-ton  press  of  sufficient  capacity.  On  one 
of  these  roads,  however,  the  pressure  required  for  pressing 
on  driving  wheels  was  considerably  less  than  that  used  on 
other  roads.  Of  the  other  two,  one  was  from  a  shop  where 
the  locomotives  are  not  very  heavy,  hut  of  average  capacity, 
and  this  is  apparently  true  of  the  other  one.  for  a  shop  super- 
intendent at  the  other  end  of  the  same  system,  which  is  a 
large  one.  strongly  advises  the  use  of  a  r)00  or  600-ton  press, 
and  gives  some  first-class  reasons  for  doing  so. 

The  other  nine  ?ho|)  superintendents  lecommend  a  ca- 
pacity of  500  or  fJOO  tons.  In  one  shop  an  old  driving  wheel 
press  has  been  weighted  down  so  that  a  pressure  of  500  tons 
may  be  obtained,  but  in  a  number  of  instances  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  press  the  wheels  off  with  this  pressure, 
and  it  is  either  necessary  to  heat  the  wheel  center  or  to  drill 
the  axle  or  wheel  center.  In  another  shop,  where  a  300-ton 
wheel  press  is  in  use.  it  has  been  found  impossible,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  to  press  off  the  wheels  without  first  applying 
a  gasolene  heater.  In  another  shop,  where  a  300-ton  wheel 
press  is  in  use.  which  exerts  a  maximum  pressure  of  350  tons. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  in  a  great  many  instances  to  use 
the  maximum  pressure  in  order  to  press  wheels  off  of  axles 
with  a  9V4-in.  wheel  fit,  and  it  is  estimated  that  with  new 
power,  having  axles  with  a  lO^^-ln.  wheel  fit.  It  will  be  found 


necessary  to  use  pressures  as  high  as  450  to  500  tons.  In 
another  shop  having  a  300-ton  wheel  press  it  is  quite  fre- 
quently necessary  to  partially  drill  out  the  axle  in  order  to 
remove  the  wheels,  and  the  shojj  superintendent  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  wheel  press  should  have  a  capacity  of  500  to 
600  tons.  In  another  shop  it  has  in  several  instances  been 
found  necessary  to  \ise  a  pressure  of  450  tons  and  then  to 
start  the  wheels  with  a  sledge. 

The  illustration  shows  a  90-in.,  600-ton  Niles  hydraulic  wheel 
press,  which  has  recently  been  placed  on  the  market.  The 
distance  between  the  ram  and  the  resistance  post,  which  is 
a  steel  casting,  is  S  ft.  3  Ins.  Four  tension  bars  are  used  in- 
stead of  two,  and  the  post  is  so  arranged  that  its  weight  is 
entirely  removed  from  them.  The  cylinder  is  of  cast  steel,  and 
has  an  outside  diameter  of  27  ins.  The  pump  has  three  plun- 
gers, and  is  operated  by  a  12i.j-h.p.  motor.  The  machine  will 
take  wheels  84  ins.  in  diameter  on  the  tread,  the  height  be- 
tween the  tension  bars  being  90  ins. 

The  machine  is  mounted  on  a  base  plate,  but  no  strains  are 
transmitted  to  it,  as  all  the  pressure  is  taken  by  the  tension 
bars.  The  cylinder  is  lined  with  copi)er  expanded  into  i)lace 
and  burnished.  The  piston  is  packed  with  leather,  is  tight, 
durable,  and  causes  very  little  friction.  The  ram  is  counter- 
weighted  for  a  quick  return  when  the  release  valve  is  open. 
The  safety  valve  may  be  sot  to  open  at  any  desired  pressure, 
and  is  protected  from  tam))ering  by  a  lock  box.  The  pressure 
.gauge  is  graduated  for  tons  of  |)ressure  and  for  pounds  per 
square  inch  on  the  ram.  The  water  tank  is  bolted  underneath 
the  cylinder,  taking  the  discharge  and  supplying  the  pumps. 


Locomotive  Engineer. — There  are  few  positions  in  the  ordi- 
nary walks  of  life  that  hold  out  to  the  young  man  of  Intelli- 
gence, equipped  with  a  common  school  education  and  a  fair 
amount  of  muscle,  better  inducements,  either  financial  or 
otherwise,  than  the  position  of  locomotive  engineer.— Comm/t- 
tee  report  on  "The  Future  Engineer;'  Traveling  Engineers' 
Association. 
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XORTOX    CAR    WHF.rr.    fiRIXnER FRONT    VIEW. 


CAR    WHEEL   GRINDER. 


NOBTOX    CAB    WHEEL   CBIXDER — END   VIEW. 


The  Norton  Grindiug  Company,  Worcester. 
Mass.,  has  recently  furnished  one  of  the  large  rail- 
roads with  two  car-Wheel  grinders  of  a  new 
design.  The  new  machine  is  of  very  substantial 
design,  being  built  for  accuracy  and  durability, 
and  will  grind  the  car  wheels  commercially  with 
an  error  in  roundness  and  concentricity  of  prob- 
ably not  over  .002  to  .003  in. 

The  car  wheels  and  axle  are  driven  from  the 
center  of  the  axle  by  a  worm  and  worm  wheel. 
an  opening  being  left  in  the  revolving  journal  of 
the  worm  wheel  and  a  segment  of  the  worm  wheel 
being  removable  to  admit  the  axle.  In  order  that 
the  wheels  may  be  held  as  rigidly  as  possible,  the 
car  wheel  revolves  on  its  own  journals.  Another 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  in  grinding 
wheels  with  flat  spots,  in  many  instances  the 
center  holes  in  the  axles  may  have  been  injured, 
or  the  journals  may  have  been  worn  eccentric 
with  the  center  holes.  The  journals  rest  on  a 
half-bearing  at  either  end,  this  bearing  being  com- 
posed of  lumen  bronze  and  its  external  surface 
forming  one-half  of  a  sphere,  which  rests  in  a 
pocket  corresponding  to  it.  This  allows  the  bear- 
ing to  adjust  itself  to  a  journal  that  may  have 
been  worn  slightly  tapering.  A  portion  of  the 
bearing  is  cut  away  at  the  bottom,  allowing  the 
journal  to  rest  on  a  small  segment  of  the  circle 
of  the  bearing  on  two  sides,  thus  accommodating 
any  variation  from  standard  size  of  the  journal 
due  to  wear.  The  portion  of  the  bearing  which  is 
cut  away  is  filled  with  felt,  which  is  kept  saturated 
with  oil.  and  the  journal,  pressing  this  felt  as  it 
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VllKv    (;tMI.|n\    ini>U\l   IK      WIIKKI.    I'RKSS. 


feOO-TON   HYDRAULIC   WHEEL   PRESS- 


A.  fpyf  yearn  »iict' ii  nooMon  wheel  |»re?<s.  was  .lonsidered  to 
hf  siiffitieutry  iiowerful,  f<)r  all  imritoses.  With  tlu?  intio4ur- 
t ion  of  «ast  st»'»-l drivins?  \vht«'.  (enters  ami  iIm-  ush  of  larf?»'V 
a\lt'<  iiiiil«'r  rlif  luiivicr  powfr  it  soon  provtcl  unsatisfactory. 
;iinl  :i  m«)r«?  i»o\v(?rful  machine  Avas  founil  nw^^ssaiy.  Its  sur« 
<*pssor.  th«-  4Hf»-ron  presg,,  ha^  also  b<'»*n  fouiui  <»f  insuffit  ienf 
<apa«  ity  on  roails  whei'f  oast  stool.  wIutI  ffiijcrs  and  axlM> 
with  wh»<-l  tils  as  larjrp  as  10  ins.  in  dinin«'tt'r  are  in  use.  an<! 
at  the  present  time  ihere  is  a  (lenian<i  for  a  nimli  ijVore  powei- 
ftil  niofliine. 

Inquiry  amon^  a  dozen  representative  sliop  siiperintemlents 
l.ioutiht  out  the  fojlowjni:  faefs:  Three  of  tlicm  advised  thnt 
iliey  otmsiilered  ii  i»K>ioii  p<;ess  of  suflii  ii^nt  capat  iiy.  On  on*- 
of  the.>;e  roads.  Kowov;ei;,v  the  pres.Hjire  required  for  pressinii 
on  drlviTit;  wh«»e|s  wTisf  <wisfderably  le.-jS  th^i"  that  used  on 
other  roads.  Of  the.  other  two,  onp  Wiis  from  a  shop  where 
the  lf)e()niofives  are  not  very  heavy,  hut  «tf  average  capacity, 
and  this  is  apparently  true  of  tlVe  other  one.  for  a  shop  super 
intendent*t-thA other  end  Of  Ihip  same  system,  which  is  a 
larK«F»:  one;- fii■ynnKl.^^  «<fvJ««'s  the  usv  of  ^^^  500  or  fiOO-ton  press, 
and  sires 'soittr  firsfclass   reiisoivs   for  doinir  so. 

The  other  nine  sh«.P  s>iperinten<i(Mits  nMfuiimeud  :i  » ;i 
pacify  of  .*»«»A  or  OOO  tolls.  In  (ine  shop  ait  old  driving'  wheel 
pres«f!  has  heen  weiirhtetj  rtqwn.  so  that  ;i  jtressure  of  ."oo  ions 
may  be  ohtainfd.  but  in  a  number  of  inst.-inces  it  has  lieen 
found  inipossihle  to  pi-ess'  the  wheals  otf  with  this  pressure, 
and  it  is  either  ht-eessary  to  heat  ilie  wiie«-l  t«iiter  or  to  drill 
the  axle  or  wheel'  Center.  Iti  another  shop,  where  a  HOO-ton 
wheel  press  is  llti -use.  it  has  been  found  imiiossiMe.  in  a  ma 
jority  of  cases,  tn  pn-.ss  off  the  wheels  without  fiisf  applying: 
a  sasojeiK?  heaieK  ,1n. another  .'♦hop.  where  a  ^fMl-ton  wheel 
press  is  In  iise.-Whieli^  ejterts  a  maxinmni  pressure  of  ?,',0  tons, 
h  has  been  found  neeessafy.  In  O:  great  many  instances  to  use 
the  maximum  |>iessurefn  order  to  press  wheels  off  of  axles 
with  I  rti,  in.  wlieel  fit,  and  it  is  estimated  thnt  with  n^^w 
power,  having  axles  with  a  10i',-fn.  wheel  fit,  It  will  be  found 


iHiessar.N  to  use  pressures  as  hi.uih  as  l."»<t  to  r»tMi  t«uis.  In 
..nother  shop  havinsj  a  f'.OO-i on  wheel  press.it  is  quite  fre-, 
quently  neeeH.*ary  to  partially  drill  ont  the  axte  in  ordeyVfo 
leiiiovt'  the  wheels.:  and.  the  sh*iji  siiperiiitt-niieni'  is.  bf -the 
opinion  thai  tbe  wh.*-el  fu'ess  shf^uUi  hav«'  a  eaiwicity  of  nOO  to 
tioii  liuis.  In  another  shop  it  has  in  seveial  insian«es  l>ecn 
found  necessary  to  use  a  pres.-;ure  of  !."(»  tou--  :md  then  to 
>tart    the   wht»ls   with   h  sled.iie. 

The  illustration  siiows  a  !>ftin..  ♦'.ott-um  .\iles  h.vdraiilic  wheel 
press,  which  has  riiiiiHy  lit"n  placed  on  the  itiarket.  The 
distance  betwe<  n  the  ram  and  llie  resistance  post,  which  is 
a  steel  eastins,  is  s  ft.  3  Ins.  Kour  tension  hnrs  are  used  in- 
stead of  two.  .-ind  the  F>r>st  is  so  arranRod  that  its  weight  is 
entirely  removed  from  them.  The  cylinder  is  of  cast  steel,  and 
has  an  outside  diameter  of  27  ins.  Tlie  pump  has  three  jdun- 
gers.  and  is  opeiafed  by  a  12'o;h.p,  niotor.  The  machine  will 
take  wheels  S|  ins  in  di.imeief  on  the  tread,  the  height  be- 
tween the  tenKi«in  bars  being  fut  in-. 

The  machine  is  mount«'rl  on  a  has*-  plate,  hut  no  strains  arc 
transmitted  to  it'  a^  all  the  pressure  is  taken  b.\  the  tension 
bars.  The  «\  Under  is  lined  with  copper  expanded  into  place 
attd  burnislml.  .  The  •i»i«tniris.^WM'^^^^^  with  leather,  is  tight, 
durable,  and  <au.se...-  very  iitfbvfrictifut.  The  rain  is  rounter 
Weighted  for  a  quic'k  return  when  tlu"  release  valve  is  open. 
The  safety  valve  u]uy  b<"s»'t  to  <jp«>n  at  any  desi.re«i  prc^ssure, 
iiini  is  prot'Tied  fmu,  lami.ering  by  a.  lo<-k  box.  The  pressur*' 
gau.ge  is  graiiualed  for  tons  of  piessiire  and  for  pounils  pei- 
square  inch  on  the  ram.  The  water  tank  is  bolted  underneath 
the  cylind'-r.  t.ilsing  IIm'  di<'li:irge  and  ■^uppl.xing  the  pump>. 


Lo<»»Morivi:  Evoinkku.— There  are  few  |)ositions  in  the  ordi- 
ii;iry  walks  of  life  that  bold  out  to  (he  young  man  of  infelli 
gence.  equipj)ed  with  a  coniiium  s<hool  education  and  a  fair 
amount  of  muscle,  better  inducements,  either  fitiancJal  (u- 
otherwise,  than  the  position  of  locomotive  engineer.— ComTwtf- 
trr  rrpnrt  nn  ''The  Future  Enfjincer,"  TravfJing  Engineers' 
Asvnrjafinn. 


(JrroBEB.  1  !)<)(;. 
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xoRTOx-  r  s R  A%niEi-T.  «:rj NnftR— front  ItTIICW,! 


CAR    WHEEL    GRINDER. 


Ntjitio.v  CAU  WJIKU.  «  i:iMii.u-ri.An.,,vu:\v. 


The  Norton  Griudiuj;  Coinpanx .  Worcesler. 
Mass..  Ims  recently  furnished  one  of  the  large  rail 
roads  with  two  car-wheel  grinders  of  a  n«\\ 
il»sisu..  The  new  machine  is  o!  very  substantial 
-design,  being  built  for  accuracy  and  durability. 
^;  -and  will  grind  the  car  wheels  coniuiercially  with 
ah  eiiMi-  in  roundness  and  cotieentricity  of  prob- 
ahly  not  over  .Oui'  to  .003  in. 

The  car  wheels  and  axle  iire  driven  froni   the 

jeenter  of  the  axle  ty  a  worm  and  worm  wheel. 

an  opening  luMng  left  in  the  revulvin}?  journal  of 

the  worm  wheel  and  a  sesment  of  the  worm  wheel 

being  removable  to  adniii  the  axle,     lu  order  that 

r.'.tbe  wheels  may  be  held  as  rigidly  as  possible,  the 

■^■^.^■Car  wheel  revolves  t)n  its  own  journals.     Another 

advantage  of  thi.s  arrangeinent  is  iliat  in  grinding 

wheels    with    llal    spuis,    in    many    iusiauces    tlie 

center  holes  in  the  axles  may  have  been  injured. 

W; the   journals   may    have   lieeu   Worn   eccentri* 

"^'ith    tl»e   center   holes.  -  The   journals   rest   on   a 

lialf-liearing  al  either  end.  this  bearing  being  coni- 

|X)Sed  of   lumen   broiize  and  its  external   surfac- 

forming  one-half  of  a  sphere,  which  rests   in   a 

l>o(k«t  <oiresponding  io  ii.    This  allows  the  bear 

ing  to   adjust    itself   to  a  journal    that    may    hav«- 

been    worn    slightly    tapering.     A    portion    of    the 

bearing  is  cut  away  at  the  bottom',  allowing  the 

journal  to  rest  on  a  small  segment  of  the  circle 

(if  the  bearing  on  two  sides,  thus  accommodatiim 

any   variation  from  standard   size  of   the  journal 

due  to  wear.    The  i>ortion  of  the  l>ear?ng  which  is 

• -Cut  away  is  filled  with  felt,  which  is  kept  saturated 

with  oil,  and  the  jnjirnal,  pressing  iliis  felt  as  it 
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revolvfs,  is  oiled  automatically.  The  iipiii^lits  which  sui»|tnrl 
ihe  cur  axle  aie  itiuvahlM  in  liiic  witii  the  axle.  Ihiis  niakiiii; 
it  possible  lu  griiul  car  wheels  having  the  juiirnals  outside  of 
the  wheels  as  well  as  those  having  them  on  the  inside. 

The  grinding  wheels  have  2%-in.  faces,  are  24  ins.  in  diame- 
ter,  and    the    weight    of   the    wheel    si)lndles   and    slides    upon 
which  they  are  mounted  is  1,500  lbs.  for  each  wheel.    The  slides 
upon  which  the  grinding  wheels  are  mounted  are  similar  to 
the  ones  used  on  the  regular  Norton  grinding  machine.     They 
are  mounted   on  other  slides  that  have  a  movement  parallel 
with    the   face   of   the   car   wheel,   and   these   are   mounted    on 
slide  bases   which   re.-<t  upon   the  base  of  the   machine.     The 
slide  ba.se  is  pivoted,  thus  making  it  possible  to  arrange  the 
traverse    of    the    grinding    wheel    for    a    number    of    different 
angles  of  car-wheel  faces.     The  slides  operating  |)arallel  with 
the  car-wheel   face  are  immersed   in   oil,   in   order   that  there 
may  be  no  possibility  of  them   roughing  up  or  sticking,  due 
to    the    fact    that    they    traverse 
very    slowly    and    have    only    a 
comparatively    short    movement. 
When   once   filled    with  oil    they 
will  operate  for  a  very  long  time 
without    attention,    probably    for 
years.      The      slides      traversing 
i)arallel  with  the  face  of  the  car 
wheel     are    arranged     for    auto- 
matic traverse,  although,  if  nec- 
es.sai'y,   the  operator   may    move 
them     for     shoit     distances     by 
means   of   hand    wheels.      There 
is  a  clutch  on  either  side  of  the 
driving    gear,    one    of    which    is 
visible  in   the  front  view  of  the 
machine.      The    vertical    handle 
shown  at  the  right  of  this  clutch 
is  used  for  throwing  it  into  en- 
gagement.     The     clutch,     when 
engaged,  is  automatically  locked, 
and     operates     a     worm     which 
drives    a    worm    wheel    mounted 
on  a  crank  shaft,  the  shaft  mov- 
ing the  slide  a  distance  of  2  ins. 
Two  small  handles  may  be  seen, 
one  at   the   left  and  one  at  the 
right,  the  one  at  the  right  being 
partly    obscured    from    view    by 
the  water  hose.     The  raising  of 
these     handles     will     cause     the 
slides      to      stop      automatically 
when    in    the    extreme    position 
toward    the     flange    of    the    car 
wheel.      They    are    so    arranged 
that  the  operator  cannot  stop  the 
traverse    of    the    slide    at    any 
other   point  of  the  stroke,  thus 

l)reventing  any  misunderstanding  on  his  part  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  grinding  wheel  and  the  car  wheel  flange  when  he 
is  adjusting  the  hand  wheels. 

The  mechanism  for  stopping  the  work  revolution  is  so 
arranged  that  the  operator  can  stop  the  worm  and  worm  wheel 
at  exactly  the  right  position  for  putting  in  a  car  axle.  The 
worms  driving  the  worm  wheels  are  immersed  in  oil  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  movable  parts  are  covered  with  heavy 
guards.  The  screws  for  moving  the  slides,  as  well  as  the  nuts 
in  which  they  run,  are  massive,  and  every  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  produce  a  machine  that  will  stand  very  heavy  rough 
usage  and  at  the  same  time  produce  very  accurate  work.  The 
machine  weighs  conjplete  about  30,000  lbs. 

It  is  arranged  with  self  contained  overhead  works,  permitting 
the  passage  of  an  overhead  crane  and  the  lifting  of  the  cai- 
wheels  and  axles  in  and  out  of  the  machine.  The  machine 
may  be  driven  either  by  a  belt  from  a  line  .shaft  or  by  a  30  h.p. 
constant  speed  motor.  It  is  provided  with  a  water  circu- 
lating apparatus  having  a  capacity  of  80  gals,   per  minute, 


•ill  gals,  on  each  wheel.  The  base  of  the  machine  is  airanged 
with  a  settling  tank  and  with  a  large  water  tank  in  the  foun- 
dation, from  whicli  the  nuichine  draws  its  supply.  The 
settling  tank  is  arranged  so  that  it  may  be  removed  by  the 
overhead  crane  and  emptied  when  necessary. 


PLANER  TYPE  MILLING  MACHINE. 


The  illustration  shows  an  improved  design  of  Newton  hori- 
zontal slab  milling  machine  of  a  size  especially  adapted  to 
railroad  shop  work.  The  design  and  construction  are  such  as 
to  make  this  machine  very  rigid  and  enable  it  to  work  the 
milling  cutters  to  their  full  capacity.  One  of  these  machines, 
in  operation  in  a  locomotive  shop,  recently  removed  is  lbs. 
from  a  connecting  rotl  in  three  minutes. 

The  table  is  30  ins.  wide  and  may  be  made  to  mill  any 
desired  length.     The  spindle  is  6  ins.  in  diameter.     The  cross- 
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rail  is  of  the  angular  face  design,  is  counterweighted,  and  may 
be  ad.justed  either  by  hand  or  by  power.  The  spindle  is 
operated  by  means  of  a  worm  and  a  worm  wheel,  the  worm 
wheel  being  of  phosphor  bronze  and  the  worm  of  case-hardened 
steel.  The  center  of  the  spindle  may  be  raised  32  ins.  from 
the  carriage  and  the  uprights  will  admit  work  36  ins.  wide. 
The  main  upright  has  a  22-in.  face.  The  carriage  is  operated 
by  means  of  a  spiral  pinion  and  rack  and  has  nine  changes 
of  feed  through  gearing,  with  a  power  quick  traverse  and  hand 
adjustment.  The  motor  is  bolted  to  an  extension  of  the  base 
of  the  machine  and  is  a  General  Electric  variable  speed  20-h.p. 
machine,  having  a  speed  variation  of  2  to  1.  The  milling 
machine  is  made  by  the  Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 


Lktteb  Bai.ijot. — The  letter  ballot  of  the  Master  Car  Build- 
ers' Association  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  all  the  suggested 
changes  in  the  standards  and  rules,  except  the  change  in  text 
relating  to  handholds. 
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INTERESTING  ATTACHMENT  TO  A  PIPE  MACHINE. 


An  interesting  attachment  for  operating  tlie  gripi»ing  cliutk 
of  a  Bignall  &  Keeler  P.  D.  Q.  C.  No.  4  improved  pipe  threading 
and  cutting  machine  was  recently  made  and  applied  at  the 
Burlington  shops,  Aurora,  111.  The  pipe  machine  was  spe- 
cially designed  for  use  where  a  number  of  pieces  of  pipe  of 
the  same  size  were  to  be  cut  and  threaded  at  the  same  time. 


(iENeRAI.     VIKW     <»l       I'll'K     MACIIINK. 

When  the  gripping  chuck  and  dies  are  set  for  a  given  size  the 
machine  need  not  be  stopped  until  all  the  pieces  are  cut  and 
threaded. 

The  gripping  chuck,  as  furnished  by  the  builder,  was  oper- 
ated by  a  hand  lever,  and  in  order  to  save  time  and  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  operator  a  pneumatic  device  for  operating 
the  chuck  was  applied,  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations. The  hand  lever  was  replaced  by  the  arm  which  pro- 
jects downward  and  is  connected  to  the  piston  rod.  The  air 
cylinder  is  of  brass  and  was  picked  up  out  of  the  scrap  pile; 
it  is  4  ins.  in  diameter  and  has  a  15-in.  stroke.  The  %-in. 
four-way  air  valve  is  larger  than  necessary,  and  was  de- 
signed for  another  purpose.  By  pressing  down  on  the  treadle 
air  is  allowed  to  enter  the  cylinder  and  throw  in  the  clutch. 
By  pushing  the  lever,  which  is  very  easily  operated  and  is  con- 


v«iiicnt  lo  the  operator,  to  the  left,  the  clut«h  Is  released. 
The  lour  way  ( ock  has  leather  seats,  which  are  perfectly 
tiglit,  and  the  gi eater  first  cost  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
."■aving  in  air.  Si)rings  keeji  the  valves  shut  against  the  air 
pressure,  and  are  so  graduated  that  only  a  very  small  pres- 
cure  on  the  stem  is  necessary. 

The  machine  will  thread  pipe  from  1  to  4  ins.,  and  is  drivel 
by  a  3-h.p.,  220-volt  direct  current  Bullock  constant  speed 
motor.  The  motor  drives  a  four-step  cone  through  gearing. 
The  short  belt  conne(  ting  the  two  cones  is  tightened  by  means 
of  cams  under  the  hinged  motor  table.  Eight  si)indle  s|>eeds 
aie  available,  and  the  spindle  may  Ije  reversed  by  the  Cutler- 
Hammer  reversing  box. 

The  machine  is  equipped  with  the  Peerless  die  head,  which 
requires   ))ut  one  movement  of  the  lever   to  set  the   dies   for 
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cutting  or  to  release  them  so  that  the  pipe  may  be  with- 
drawn. An  automatic  oil  pump  furnishes  a  continuous  sui>- 
l)ly  of  oil  for  the  dies  and  cutting-off  tools. 


GOLDEN  "CLEAN-SEAT"  VALVES. 


>, 


The  Golden-Anderson  Valve  Specialty  Company,  Fulton 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  recently  brought  out  a  new  type 
of  globe  and  angle  valve,  which  contain.-,  a  number  of  excel- 
lent features.  These  valves  are  made  of  a  heavy  pattern,  par- 
ticular attention  being  given  to  the  diaphragm,  making  it  very 
ligid  so  that  it  will  form  a  square  seat  for  the  valve  at  all 
times.  The  special  features  In  whi(h  this  valve  differs  from 
ethers  are  found  in  the  construction  of  the  disc  and  in  the 
joint  between  the  bonnet  and  the  body.  The  bottom  of  the 
disc  is  hollow,  with  solid  cast  eccentric  lugs  on  the  side. 
There  is  a  slot  or  groove  cut  through  between  the  lugs  and  also 
around  the  entire  outside  diameter,  and,  consequently,  in 
(losing  the  valve  when  the  slot  comes  flu.-h  with  the  seat,  the 
water,  steam  or  air  blows  out  through  the  groove  across  the 
Stat  on  both  the  diaphragm  and  the  disc,  and  absolutely  cleans 
them  just  before  the  seating  of  the  valve.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  is  a  projection  on  the  bottom  of  the  valve  which 
at  ts  as  the  first  cut-off  or  throttle  and  protec-ts  the  seat  and 
disc  against  the  disastrous  wire-drawing  of  the  steam,  This 
construction  is  esi>ecially  important  when  the  valve  is  cracked 
or  slightly  open  as  at  that  time  the  steam  escapes  through 


4n 
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i<v.ii»i-,    t:,    iplliit    ;ii|l  I'llKit  ir;ill\  ,        I  ln'    il  |il  i:-',ll  I  n    \slli<||    Ml|i|(i.|l 

Un;  t.ar  axle  iin-  iii«iv:ihlM  in  line  wiili  tin-  ;i.\lf.  llms  nuiviiiv. 
ii  jxissilitf.  to  JAriiKt-  «;tr  w  In  t-ls  luiviiii;  iln-  j«»iiiii;ils  tMiisiil«-  «»» 
rh»-  \vluH.'|>i  iis  wv^ll  as  those  haviiit;   ihciii   on   llu-  iiisitlc. 

The  ^riiKilnu  wh«Mls  ha\»'  if-'i-iti.  lacts.  an-  Jl  ins.  in  diaint'- 
it-r,   aiJil    tile    \vei;;hi    of    the    wheel    spindles    ami    slides    ni>uii 
wliich  they  ai*'  ilKMiuted  is  l,r.««»  H»«.  for  eac-h  wheel.     The  slides 
ii|niH   whivh   tbe  grindinj:;   wheels  are   iiK.nnied   are  similar  to 
!h«'  ones  used  on  ihe  rei^iilar  \ortt)n  i;rindin.ii  maehine.     They 
aremounU'd   on  other  slides  that    have  a    movement    iiarallel 
wHh    Ihe   fare   of   ihe   ear   wheel,   and    these   are    mounted    on 
slide   biis».H    which    re-t    ui»oii    llie    base    of    ihe    marhine.      'I'he 
>lide  l>nse   is  pivoti'd,   ihus  inaUiil.i^   it    possible   to  ari'anK*'   the 
traverhe    of    the    ^L^riiidin^    wheel    for    a    numlM-r    of    diftereiit 
au.irles  of  «ar-wheel  fa«es.     The  slides  iiperatinii   parallel   with 
iheMur'WheelAfa+rip   are   iirtmersed    in    oil,    in    order    thai    there 
tiiiis.y   in*  no  poKsildrity    of   lloni    rouj;hiiiu    up   or   slirKin^;,   due 
Ifj.  thip    fact    iFiaf    they    iiaverse 
Very    sltmly    and    have    only    a 
coiHparalively    shun    tnovetnent. 
When  «»iifH  filled    with  oil    ilie\ 
will  ofterate  for  a  very  lon.n  time 
without    attention,    iwohahly    for 
.veais.      Th**     slitles      traversing 
pa  fa  i  h'i  w  i  f  li  !  hf  f  jtt^  of  tJie"  criV 
vvhi'eT    are    arianired    for    auin 
mat i<-  traverse,  alihoiii^h.  if  nee 
•  •s.sary.    ilie  operator    may    mov*- 
ilii  III      I'lii-     siioii      dislanees     l(\ 
iiieaits   of   ham.l    wlM*<ds.      TIi'Ti- 
is  a  i'liitch  iiii  eitle-r  >*ide  of  liie 
drivinu    v;ear.    on<-    of    wlii<li    is 
visihU'    ill    the   frtirii    vii-w    ni    ilic 
machine.      The    vertictil     handle 
slioWn  at  the  riv:hl  of  this  eluleli 
is  used  for  ihrowiu.i?  it  into  eu- 
!iji,«eiiieiit.     The    ojiitctt^    wheji 
eiiirat;ed,  is  automatleaUy  locked. 
and     operates     a      worm     which 
drives    a    wornj    wheel    uiouiited 
on  a  cranlt  shaft,  the  shaft  mov- 
ing the  K'liffe  a  distance  ^o^  2  iniv 
Two  t?niall  handles  may  he  seen. 
<»iie   at   the    left    aiui   one   at   the 
i^i'viht,  the  Vute  at  the  rl.s;lit   heiiiu 
iul^rtt.v.ybstatreii    front    vie V.     Ii^ 
ttV^  Wilier:  hVijie.-     'IMie   raisinu:  ot 
these    hhiidles     will     eause     the 
.-flid^'S      to      stop     automatically 
when  ^iiV  '  HVe  '  eXlrenie    {HisitioM 
tuWiH-tf   Ihl'  Hans*  .«»f"  the    cai 
wlieeL     -Tliey    ai  arrahue  1 

tliHt  t1ie'Vip«'rafor  i  aiiiiut  st(»p  the 
Iiaverse  of  the  slide  at  any 
"111' I    point  of  the  sttfike.  ilms 

preveiiilng  iny  tnisiinderst;indin;>;  on  his  part  UK  to  the  rela- 
lioii'of  •tjttt  jtjrindiiig  wheel  and  the  cai-  wlu'el  flaiigi-  when  he 
Is  adjustinii  the  hand  wheels. 

The  mirehaiiism  fm-  stopping  the  worU  revolution  is  so 
arranyj.u  thai  the  O|ierator  can  stop  the  wtirm  and  worm  wheel 
at  exactly  the  right  p.o^it ion  for  puttiim  in  a  ear  axle.  The 
worms  tiriviug  the  worm  wlieels  are  imnuused  in  oil  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  tiiovable  parts  are  eover»'d  with  heavy 
ijiiards.  Tlie  .screws  for  luovin^i;  the  slides,  a><w*'H  J'^  "i^"  "'•'** 
In  which- iheyi;tin»»re  itta.ssjve.  ai»(l  every  pre(auiioii  has  been 
lauen  lo  pioiluce  a'Miachine  that  Will  stand  very  heavy  rou.i,'h 
usa^e  and  at  the  same  tinu»  prt.duce  very  ae( urate  work.  The 
riijichiiie  wei;ihs  coinpiet*'  alMUil    I'at.ooo  lbs. 

ti  is  arranged  With  se'lfcpntained  overheail  woi  !\s.  permiltin.n 
Mie  pas,saj|e  of  an  overhead  »Tane  and  the  lifiintj  of  llie  »ar 
wheels  and  a.\los  in  and  out  of  the  nia<  hine.  The  machine 
may  !»•  driven  either  by  a  ''♦*lt  from  a  liiu'  shaft  or  by  a  :!M  h.|). 
constant  speed  inotor.^-vill -is-  provided  with  a  waier  cireu- 
latiag  apparatus   ha vins". a. cajvaeity   of    ^'t   t?als.    iier    minute, 


|o   L-,.ils.    on    t;n  h    \vh>il.        The    l^a^e   of    lie-    ma<  hille    i:'    .iiraiis'ed 
with  a  settling  tanU   ;ind   wilh  a  iarue   walei    tank   in   the  fouii 
dation.     from     whieji     ihe     iikk  hine     <lraws     its     sui*ply.       'I'he 
seillins   lank   is  arran.s;ed   so   thai    it    may    be   removed    1>.\    tlu' 
overhead  erane  and  emptied  when  necessary, 

PLANER  TYPE  MILLING  MACHINE. 


The  illustralioti  sh(»ws  an  improve<l  desi.mi  of  Newlon  Itori- 
zontal  slab  millint;  machine  of  a  size  esjiecially  ada|>led  to 
railroad  slM)p  work.  The  desif^n  and  const  riu  lion  are  sucii  as 
lo  make  Ibis  machine  very  rij?id  and  enable  it  to  work  the 
millinji  cutters  to  tlieir  full  «apa»ity.  One  of  the.se  macliines. 
in  «»pi  ration  in  a  locomotive  shop,  recently  removed  1>  .lU.s. 
Ifom  a   coniiettitiii  rod   in  three  minutes.  :  -  •- 

The  table  is  i'at  ins.  wiile  and  may  be  made  lo  mill  any 
ijesired  len;ith.     The  spimlle  is  H  ins.  in  diameter.     The  eross- 
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rail  is  ot  llie  anmilar  face  design,  is  couniei  wc'i.:;hied,  and  ma.\ 
be  ad.hiHled  either  l>v  hand  oi-  b.\  jiower.  The  spindle  is 
operated  by  iii<ans  (d  a  worm  and  a  worm  wh»>el.  Ihe  worm 
wheel  beiil^  of  |dios|dior  bioiize  and  the  worm  of  case-hardt>ned 
steel.  The  center  <»f  the  spindle  nia.v  be  rai.sed  :'.2  ins.  from 
ibc  cMiriaiie  and  tli.'  uprights  will  admit  work  ;!(i  ins.  wide. 
Tlu'  main  upright  has  a  2l'-in.  fa«-e.  The  carriage  is  o|)erated 
by  means  of  a  sjiiral  pinion  and  rack  and  has  nine  chan,t;es 
of  feeil  through  searing,  with  a  power  ipiick  traverse  and  hand 
adjustment.  The  motor  is  bolted  to  iin  extension  of  the  base 
of  the  machine  an<l  is  a  (Jeneral  Klectri*-  variable  spe«'d  L'u  h.p. 
machine,  having  a  speed  variation  of  L'  to  1.  The  milling; 
Iliac  liilie  is  made  by  (he  Newton  .Machine  Tool  Works.  Pliila 
dt  ipliia.    I'a. 


I.KITK.K  Baiuii.— The  letter  ballot  of  the  .Master  Car  Build- 
ei-'  Association  resulted  in  tlie  adoption  of  all  the  suggested 
changes  in  the  standards  and  rules,  except  the  cluin.u;e  in  text 
relating   to   hand-holds. 


«»«i<iiiKi{.    llMifi": 
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INIEKKSTING  ATI  ACUMEN! '  TO  A  PIHE  MACHINE. 

All  iiiiiTi'stiii.:;  :iltarhiiu-ut  f<»r  opeiatjii«\t1ie  gripiMiii?  <hMvK 
of  u  IJiii^iiJill  &  K<t'lt  r  1^  I).  Q.  C.  No.  4  ioiluoved  i)i|>e  UireudiHt; 
aiMl  cutting  luiuliiue  was  rwenlly  ruade  ai>d  aiM)li<'tl  at  .the 
HiirIin,a;foii  slu)i»s,  Aurora,  111.  The  pipe  nuuhine  was  Spe-; 
( ially  (it'.si.^ued  tyr  use  where  a  nuiuljfi-  ul  pie<e.^  of  pipe  «f 
I  he  hauie  size  W"ere  t<»  lif  fut  arwl  tiii'eaded  .at  the  .same  time. 


< . K  M-:ic A I .  v iK\V  :^»i-; .  Hi'K  .  m  ai'ii  i  \  k. 

Win  II  the  yiippiiiK  Hiiick  aiul  cUeHiU'e  set  for  a  given  size  Ui. 
liiarhiile   liecil   mil    lie   stopped    uiil  11  all   tJlte  ijiefcieS  UTe  eirt^ 
llireaded.  ■       -     :        ,  ."   ,  J    ,  '  ^  ;  ,  -'        '■":";//■.:'■' 

The  i;iip|)iii.t;  <huck.-  a-^  furiiishecV  byrtheUulldei^  wa^O^^^^^^ 
atc<l  l).\  a  liaiul  lever,  and  in  (M'der  t^i-^ave^Time.  aJMi  *xe^^ 
on  the  part  of  the  operator  a  imeunuitu'  deviee  for  openuint; 
the  chucK  was  applied,  as  shown  on  llie  a«<oni|>nnyin.ir  illus- 
trations. The  hand  lever  was  rephned  hy  the  arm  which  pio- 
je<ts  (lownward  and  is  «onnected  to  the  piston  rod.  The. air 
cylinder  is  of  hrass  and  wa,s  i^lclied  dp  ottt  o{  111*  scrap  pile; 
it  is  4  ins.  in  (liameftT  and  has  a  1T.-in.  stroke.  The  "4-in. 
four-way  air  valve  is  lar,u;er  than  nece.'Ssary,  and  was  de- 
sij^ned  for  jinoiher  purpo.se.  By  pressin.i;  down  on  the  treadle 
air  is  allowed  10  enter  the  4-ylinder  aiid  Ihi-ow  in  the  clutch. 
H.\   pusliint;  iht- 1<'ver.  wliiih  is  Very  easily  ©iterated  and  isl  «'*jn- 


v«Miivui  -:••■«  .i»tv'  tt|M^i-^t^*>".  -fW'  <+•♦•,  ''^V,  !.*'*\  *  l^'M  !V;  ^^  •  »«:1«-*':  •■d. 
rite    four  wa\«<irlv    has    le^tlw-r  ^-ai^:.  WliiHi    ai^v  jM-ivtertly 
UMht.   and  Jhe  ynalei'   tirsi,  Ohsi    ii:;:  uiuitk  (lurti   ^ffi^' '    '^^   '"♦<' 
^'nviujf  ill  Hiv.    t^iMjiiiis  keefi  the  vaM«;s  shut   a^ain  ■  i ' 

pressure,  ami  ^ re  «6  gi -^duatWl   tiMtt  x^nly  a   vyry  KUiaiJ;  in  • 
cure  Oil  the  stem  is  n»-cessary. '     '    >--"^  .•..■/;/ ;>vr 

The  ma«hine  will  thr«aul  jjljie  ft«Ql«:  1  tU|'  4  ji^^;  \««<i  is  drivel 
Ijy    a    3-h.p..    22U-voli    dirett    ej^rivjri^^  coM^tant    s|»««d 

motor.;  -  The:  motor  drives  Ju>\Ct>ui:->  ihrinr^h   ^«'d-riufe. 

The  .short  lH»lt  r-ouiie<lini;  the  twOtuO'es  is  ij^hteijeci  li.x   im-'aJis 
<.f  cams  uiider.  the.  hir.;^etl  nitrtrtr  t^ihl*-.     Kit;ht  spiii_«lle  *^i»eed-> 
aie  availaUh'v  and  tin'  spindh'  ma.v   he  nverseil   hy  t>)f  ('uil<  1 
I lamnier  -rever>sins  hex, 

;     TIi<»  xuachine^|.<  vie<i{np}»ed  witli  the.'l*e<;>rle.ss  nWe  kea<U:  wliieh 
!e<iuiiv.s   hut.  giie  ino  '•  '  ■■  iJiefe-  tw 


J'NKIM  ATlif  ^A  ti VMH  -■•■ 


\  I 


run::  .U.-\<'lllM 


cutting  bi-'jtb  release :;tlpenv^s^^^  may    !»»•   with 

ilraM-ii.     A«  automatic  oil   linltiji  rMriVi«(h»'s-  a  contiHu«Mt*i  tntp 
|dy  nf  pii  f or  the  Jdiej^.  and  ■cutiin.a:-ofV   rnois. 


GOLDEN  "CLEAN  SEAT'  VALVES. 


I^ie  <J<tfden-.VH4iersO!i  vVtilvjp  iS^»e<r1*»tty  €o»Mtaii.\ .  J^^jltou 
Muildiuj;,  Pit tshiir^h,  P^i.vh?"*  i't^*t"i>'ly  '«'L*'<r?lvt  «wt  a  liew  tj:t»e 
tjf  glplje  iami  ansle  Vullr-ty  yi^ftCcii'  wmtuins  a  iiunilM-i*  6^  ij.xyel- 
loivt  features.  Tliese  valve,<!  are  liuule  of  a  heavy  natt»*rii,  imt- 
iicular  attenti<in  beini?  .uiveu;  "to  the  diai>iira?;iii.  nuikfni?  it  very 
1  isid  tiio  that  it  wilj  form  a  sjiuare  seal  for  the.  valve  at  all 
times.  The  spei-ial  fe.ituit«6"iu'whic.h  this.'-^alve  tliffei-B  fi^<)ui 
<  ther.s  are  found  in  tlw*  ..<-on>tru<tion  of  rtie  "disc  irud.  in  the 
Joint  l)etween  the  bonnet  and  the  li«jd>.  The  honom  offhe 
<lisc  is  hollow,  with  solid  east,  e<cenii'ic,  Ittss^  on  the  si^«', 
TItei-e  IS  a  slot  or  sro4)ve  t-«T  throtisih  .lK?t>^^*n  liie  Jitsss  ami  alsv 
arqHivVth^.;ptttir«  outside  didtu«'»ry^  stnd,;  <-.wisrtiui  nf|.y,  i« 
closiiis;  I  he  valve  when  tlM*  ^tol  c<im«::{5  ftu^h  with  liie  .s<«aj.  the 
watt-r.  sieam  «>r  air  lilows  out-  ihrxiUjih  the  ;;i  pov<'  acrn^s  ihv 
si  a  I  (Jii  l«jth  th«'  diaphrajjtm  and  rire  <li??c  ami  al»solutel>  j-leaiift 
ihein  jtrst  liejf<n-ethtV  seating  xif  ih^,  VjiIa^  .^-lt=  will-  tw  iioiice*} 
I  lijit  there  t>!  a  -projtM-i  iim  tin 'the  Itottom  .t»f  the  \iiVve  Avbtth 
:u  ts  as  the  first  <ut-off  yr  ihrtittle  and  piolects  Um  seut  and 
ilis<-  against,  the  disastrous  wire-drHwin.s;  of  the  slx-iun.  This 
coustrm-tloii  is  especially  jniiiortiint  wiien  the  valve  i«  A-i*ac1xed 
01'  «Iightly  oi»en  xs  at  thd^^  time.  iJw  ^teaim  \e.sia|K«  tbrongh 
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the  hollow  disc  and  the  groove  without  any  injury  to  the  seat. 
The  valve  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  packed  when  open 
since  the  back  of  the  valve  disc  is  flat  and  comes  to  a  seat 
on  the  bottom  of  the  bonnet.  The  valve  seat  is  flat  and  nar- 
row. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  joint  between  the  bonnet  and 
body  is  made  with  a  bevel  joint  and  that  the  threaded  pari  is 
extra  long,  thus  forming  an  absolutely  tight  connection  at 
this  point.  These  valves  are  made  in  different  sizes  for  steam 
pressures  up  to  600  lbs.  and  for  hydraulic  or  air  pressure  u]) 
to  2.50(»  lbs.  They  are  made  with  both  screwed  and  flanged 
ends  up  to  :>  ins.  in  diameter. 

The  same  company  also  make  a  boiler  blow-off  valve  which 
contains  the  same  special  features.  In  that  case,  however,  the 
body  of  the  valve  being  of  iron  or  steel  is  fitted  with  renew- 
able bronze  seats  and  bronze  discs. 


and  a  tank  and  pump.  The  net  weight  of  the  IS-in.  lathe 
with  a  6-ft.  bed,  taking  2  ft.  between  centers,  is  2,G0(t  lbs., 
while  the  corresponding  weights  for  the  16  and  14-ln.  lathes 
are  2,100  and  1,600  lbs.,  respectively. 


Master  BI..^CKsMITIIs■  Associ.^Tiox. — The  following  officers 
have  been  elected  by  the  International  Railroad  Master 
Blacksmiths'  Asscx-iation:  President,  John  S.  Sullivan, 
P.  R.  R.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  first  vice-president,  George 
H.  Judy,  B.  &  O.,  Pittsburgh;  second  vice-president,  J.  W. 
Russell,  P.  R.  R.,  Renova,  Pa.;  secretary-treasurer,  A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  C,  H.  &  D..  Lima.  Ohio;  chemist,  George  H.  Williams, 
B.  M.  Jones  &  Company,  Medford,  Mass.  The  1907  convention 
will  l)e  held  in  Montreal,  Canada. 


.\K\V    Sl'RINt;HKI.I>    14,    16    AND    18    INCH    LATHE     WITH     DOUBLE     BACK     GEARS. 


NEW  SPRINGFIELD  ENGINE  LATHE. 


A  new  line  of  standard  engine  lathes,  14,  16  and  18  Ins., 
equipped  with  three-Step  cones  and  double  back  gears,  thus 
furnishing  eighteen  different  spindle  speeds  in  connection 
with  a  two-speed  countershaft,  and  making  it  possible  to  use 
exceptionally  wide  belts  for  lathes  of  these  sizes,  has  recently 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  The  Springfield  Machine  Tool 
Company,  Springfield,  Ohio.  The  back  gear  ratios  are  3  to  1 
and  9K'  to  1,  and  this,  with  a  3>4-in.  belt  on  the  16-in.  lathe 
and  a  3%-in.  belt  on  the  18-in.,  furnishes  sufficient  power  to 
take  care  ©f  the  heaviest  work  within  the  range  of  these  ma- 
chines. The  wide  range  of  spindle  speeds,  a  convenient  feed 
arrangement  and  the  powerful  drive  make  it  possible  to  turn 
out  quickly  and  accurately  either  light  or  heavy  work. 

The  spindles  are  of  large  diameter,  and  are  equipped  with 
ring  oil  bearings,  which  may  be  replaced  with  new  ones  in 
case  of  accidental  damage  and  still  maintain  the  original 
alignment  of  the  spindle.  The  spindles  have  large  holes 
(1  9-16  ins.  on  the  18-in  lathe)  throughout  their  entire  length, 
making  it  possible  to  operate  on  long  bars. 

The  feeds  are  geared  and  so  arranged  that  any  one  of  the 
six  changes,  from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest,  may  be  obtained 
instantly.  If  the  range  of  feeds  within  the  feed  box  is  not 
great  enough  a  change  of  gears  on  the  lead  screw  will  furnish 
an  additional  six  feeds.  If  desired,  the  lathes  may  be  fur- 
nished with   the  Ideal   rapid  change  gear  device,  an  oil  pan 


Master  Meciia.mcs'  Letter  Ballot. — As  a  result  Of  the  letter 
ballot  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  the  SpeclflcatlOnS 
for  foundry  pig  iron,  the  specifications  for  cylinder  castings, 
etc.,  and  the  fittings  for  lubrication  were  adopted  as  standard. 


PERSONALS. 


Mr.  Daniel  P.  Tait,  foreman  of  the  Steubenville,  Ohio,  shOpS 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  is  dead. 


Mr.  T.  Harris  has  been  appointed  divisional  car  foreman  of 
the  Canadian   Pacific  Railway  at  North  Bay,  Ont. 


Mr.   A.    L.   (traburn,   superintendent   of  shops   of   the  Great 
Northern  Railway  at  St.  Clou<l,  .MiniL,  has  resigned. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Gribben  has  resigned  as  general  foreman  of  shops 
of  the  AlabaniH  Great  Southern  Railroad  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Mills  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Gale- 
ton,  Pa. 


Mr.  C.  R.  Williams,  general  master  mechanic  of  the  Buffalo 
&  Susquehanna  Railway,  has  resigned,  and  the  position  is 
abolished. 
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Mr.  W.  D.  Cox  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  at  Air  Line  Junc- 
tion, Ohio. 


Mr.  R.  Breese,  machine  shop  foreman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West,  at  Fort  Wayne,  has  been  appointed  assistant  mas- 
ter mechanic. 


Mr.  George  Thomson  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
foreman  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  at 
Colllnwood,  Ohio. 


Mr.  T.  F.  Dreyfus  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Railway,  with 
headquarters  at  Galeton,  Pa. 


Mr.  Charles  T.  Bayless,  for  the  last  five  years  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  died  at  his  home 
in  Aguascalientes,  Mexico. 


Mr.  E.  F.  Flory  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of 
shops  of  the  Lehigh  &  New  England  Railroad  at  Pen  Argyl 
In  place  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Wren,  resigned. 


Mr.  C.  B.  Smith,  heretofore  division  master  mechanic  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  has  been  promoted  to  mechanical 
engineer,  with  office  at  Boston,  Mass. 


Mr.  R.  L.  Wyman  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Lehigh  &  New  England  Railroad,  with  office  at  Pen  Argyl, 
Pa.,  vice  Mr.  F.  S.  Anthony,  resigned. 


Mr.  A.  H.  Gairns  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  with  office  at  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Colo.,  vice  J.  W.  Hardy,  resigned. 


Mr.  E,  E.  Turney,  formerly  with  the  Pere  Marquette,  has 
been  appointed  master  car  builder  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton &  Dayton  Railway  shops  at  Lima,  Ohio. 


Mr.  Walter  .Johnson,  assistant  engine-house  foreman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  at  Fort  Wayne,  has  been  appointed 
machine  shop  foreman  in  place  of  Mr.  Breese. 


Mr.  W.  G.  Edgar  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Railway  at  Helena, 
Ark.,  In  place  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Greenoe,  resigned. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Leak  has  been  appointed  master  car  builder  for 
the  Southern  Railway  at  Knoxville,  succeeding  Mr.  J.  W. 
Armstrong,  transferred  to  the  shops  at  Memphis. 


Mr.  H.  E.  Culbertson  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  McCook  Division  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railway  at  McCook,  Neb.,  in  place  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 


Mr.  Cassiiis  Brady,  formerly  engineer  of  tests  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway,  at  Marshall,  Texas. 


Mr.  G.  C.  Johnson  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Lincoln  Division  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 
way, with  office  at  Lincoln,  in  place  of  Mr.  Dietrich. 


Mr.   F.   C.   Lindt,   general   foreman   of   shops   of  the   Great 

Northern   Railway    at   McCloud,    Minn.,   has    been  appointed 

superintendent  of  shops  at  that  place,  succeeding  Mr.  A.  L. 

Graburn,  resigned.     ..  . .; 


Mr.  F.  Cochran  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of  the 
car  department  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad  at  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  in  place  of  Mr.  George  W.  Deibert,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  Peru,  Ind. 


Mr.  D.  J.  Durrell,  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West  at  Columbus,  has  been  transferred 
to  Cincinnati,  succeeding  Mr.  P.  T.  Dunn  as  general  foreman 
of  locomotive  and  car  repairs. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Evans  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad  at  Birmingham,  Ala., 
succeeding  Mr.  W.  H.  Dooley,  who  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Ferguson  shops. 


Mr.  F.  E.  Kennedy,  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  Railway  at  McCook,  Neb.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  as  master  mechanic  of  the  Sheridan 
Division,  succeeding  Mr.  Johnson. 


Mr.  Dennison  Gallaudet,  general  foreman  of  the  Glenwood 
shops  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  has  been  appointed 
master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago  Division  at  Garrett,  Ind.,  to 
succeed  Mr.  J.  E.  Davis,  resigned. 


Mr.  A.  S.  McFarland,  general  foreman  of  the  Southern  In- 
diana at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  general  fore- 
man of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  vic« 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Spangler,  resigned. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Haskin.  heretofore  general  master  mechanic  of  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad,  has  been  a|)polnted  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  machinery  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way, with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mr.  T.  O.  Sechrlst,  general  foreman  of  the  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  at  Somerset,  Ky..  has  been  appointed 
master  mechanic  of  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  succeeding  Mr.   Evans. 


Mr.  J.  Dietrich,  heretofore  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railway  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  the  lines  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  with  headquarters  at  Lincoln. 


Mr.  W.  Moir,  general  master  mechanic  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railway,  with  office  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed 
acting  mechanical  superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn,,  succeeding  Mr.  D.  Van  Alstyne,  resigned. 


Mr.  David  Anderson,  formerly  general  foreman  of  the  loco- 
motive and  car  department  of  the  Indiana  Harbor  Railroad 
at  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  general  foreman 
of  the  Harvey  Foundry  &  Machine  Company  at  Harvey,  111. 


Mr.  C.  D.  Young,  assistant  master  mechanic,  Pennsylvania 
Lines,  Northwest  system,  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  engineer  of  motive  power.  Southwest  sys- 
tem, with  office  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  succeed  Mr.  Durrell. 


Mr.   Henry  Carrick,  district  foreman  of  the  Oregon  Short  „/'',  Michi.^    f  T.        r,    '"  "^^^•"*^^,  "^^''^^  ^^'-  ^""'^^^ 

Line  at  Montpeller.  Idaho,  has  been  appointed  division  master  L  L"  Wn  «  7       "    ,'T'""  ^  ,  /    '"'  ^^'''  *  '"'^*- 

mechanic  at  Pocatello.  Idaho,  succeeding  Mr.  W.  J.  Tollerton,  ff"  ^°1  'f^  ^""^'^V"  .   ^^^  °  ""'^  ""''  ^*°'  •^"°'- 

resigned.  '  ^*  Englewood,  111.,  to  succeed  Mr.  Downing. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Little,  chief  draftsman  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
R.  R.  at  Louisville,  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  at  Chicago,  111. 


Mr.  L.  P.  Johnson,  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  at  Allegheny.  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  general 
foreman  of  the  motive  power  department  of  the  Toledo  Di- 
vision at  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  place  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Dreyfus. 
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.Mr.  P.  T.  Duun,  general  foreman  of  locomotive  and  car  re- 
pairs of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has 
been  apppointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago  terminal 
division,  with  office  at  Chicago,  to  succeed  Mr.  N.  M.  Loney, 
resigned. 


BOOKS. 


Mr.  M.  J.  McGaw,  master  mechanic  of  the  :\Iissouri  Pacific 
Railway  at  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  has  been  transferred  to  St.  Louis, 
•Mo.,  in  a  similar  capacity,  succeeding  Mr.  L.  Bartlett,  retired. 
Mr.  M.  C.  Walsh  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  McGaw  at 
Fort  Scott. 


Mr.  W.  C.  A.  Henry,  heretofore  assistant  superintendent  ot 
motive  power  of  the  Southwest  system  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
that  system,  with  headquarters  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  succeeding 
M.  Dunn,  deceased. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Schlacks,  superintendent  of  machinery  of  the 
Colorado  Midland  Railroad,  has  resigned  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  the  central  department  of  a  Chicago  wholesale  manu- 
facturer of  railroad  supplies,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 


.Mr.  W.  R.  Wilson  has  been  api)ointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Thom- 
son as  division  general  foreman  of  the  .Michigan  Southern 
Division  of  the  I.iake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway, 
with  jurisdiction  over  LaPorte  and  all  i)oints  east  on  main 
line  and  branches,  with  headquarters  at  Elkhart,   Ind. 


Mr.  George  Thomson,  heretofore  division  general  foreman 
of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  at  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  has  been  appointed  division  general  foreman  of  that 
road,  the  Lake  Erie,  Alliance  &  Wheeling  and  the  Dunkirk, 
Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburgh,  with  office  at  Collinwood,  Ohio, 
vice  Mr.  John  McCabe,  transferred. 


.Mr.  Ira  S.  Downing  has  been  appointed  nuister  car  builder 
of  the  Lake  Shore  Division  of  the  l..ake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railway,  including  Toledo  and  Air  Line  .Junction, 
an<l  of  the  Lake  Erie,  Alliance  &  Wheeling  and  Dunkirk,  All*- 
gheny  Valley  &  Pittsbuigh  roads,  with  lieadquarters  at  Collin- 
wood, Ohio,  vice  Mr.  .Iosei»h  Chidley,  who  will  devote  his  entire 
time  to  locomotive  department  work. 


.Mr.  Tracy  l.,yon  has  resigned  as  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Chicago  &  Creat  Western  Railway  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Coni|)any.  Mr.  Lyons 
was  born  in  Oswego,  X.  Y.,  in  ISii'),  and  is  a  graduate  of  the 
.Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Tpon  graduation  he 
was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Robert  Bement  &  Company,  engi- 
neers and  contractors  of  St.  Paul.  He  remained  with  them 
until  1894,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  where  he  remained 
for  five  years.  From  .luly,  1X99,  to  .March,  1902,  he  was  general 
superintendent  of  the  .same  road,  and  from  the  latter  date 
until  the  present  time  has  been  assistant  general  manager. 
.Mr.  Lyon  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers. 


Mr.  David  VanAlstyne  has  resigned  as  mechanical  superin- 
tendent of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  to  go  with  the 
American  Locomotive  Company.  .Mi-.  VanAlstyne  was  born  on 
June  14,  1865,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  was  educated  at  the 
.Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  graduating  in  1886. 
He  entered  railroad  service  in  that  year  as  machinist  appren- 
tice on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  remaining  with 
that  road  for  eight  years,  rising  to  roundhouse  foreman.  He 
then  spent  three  and  a  half  years  in  the  foundry  business;  one 
year  as  master  mechanic  of  the  Louisville.  Henderson  &  St. 
Louis  Railway:  six  months  as  master  mechanic  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  rising  to  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  same  road,  where  he  remained  from  1899  to  .May.  1904.  at 
which  time  he  was  appointed  mechanical  superintenedent  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  which  position  he  held  up  to 
the  present  time. 


Wiring  a    House.      Ry    HerlxM-t    Pratt.      I'liblished  by   The  Derry- 
CoUard  Company.  lOt)  Liberty  Street,  New  York.     19  pages, 
6  illustrations.     I'rice,  $.25. 
This  is  No.  6  of  a  series  of  practical  papers.     It  explains  care- 
fully   and   simply   the    various   steps   in   the    wiring   of   a   modern 
home. 


I'.niziug  and  Soldering.     By  James  F.  Hobart.     I'ublished  by  The 
Derry-Collard  Company,   109   Liberty   Street,  New  York,     o'^ 
pages,  16  illustrations.     Price,  $.25. 
This  is  No.  5  of  a  series  of  practical  papers,  published  by  the 

above   company.      It   gives  complete  instructions   for  all   kinds  of 

hard   and  soft  soldering;   shows   what   tools  to  use,  how  to  make 

them  and  bow  to  use  them. 


.\merican    Steel    Worker.      Second   Edition,      iiy    E.   R.    Markham. 

liiMi  pages,  l(>j  illustrationii.     Cloth.     I'ublished  by  the  Derry- 

Collard  Company,  N.  Y.     I'rice,  $2..^. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  this  well-known  and  excellent  book, 

and   has   been  carefully   revised  and  enlarged   by   the  author.     A 

chapter  on  high  speed  steel,  which  gives  the  late.st   information  t)n 

this   important  subject,   has  been  added.      Tlie   lxM>k   con.-<iders   the 

handlins;  and  use  of  tfx>l  steels  in  the   most  careful   manner,  aiid 

since  it  is  written  by  a  practical  man,  who  has  iia<I  an  experien<e 

in  this  line  covering  more  than  25  years,  it  is  full  of  most  valuable 

iiifonn.ition  for  the  tool  users  as  well  ns  the  toolmakers.     In  view 

of  tli«>  pipj^fnt  vital  imiK>rtance  of  maintaining  tlie  tools  on  a  i):ir 

with  the  mo<lern  machines  this  book  will  be  found  to  be  a  valnal>lo 

aid  for  all  toolmakers  and  users. 


Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway  Shops  at  Ivorydale, 
Ohio.  A  pamphlet  published  by  The  Arnold  Compauy,  ISl 
r^i   Salle  Street,  Cliicngo,    III. 

These  sho]>s  are  near  Cincinnati  and  jtrovide  facilities  for 
taking  care  of  locomotives  lying  over  at  Cincinnati  between  trii>s 
and  for  making  light  running  repairs  to  the  locomotives  and  cars 
operating  on  the  division.  The  engine  house.  254  by  90  ft.,  of  the 
rectangular  type,  is  served  by  a  transfer  table,  and  contains  four- 
teen tracks  on  IS-ft.  centers.  The  buihiing  is  of  reinforced  con- 
crete and  hollow  partition  tile,  the  Kahn  s.vstem  being  u.se<l  for 
beams  and  roof  slabs.  On  the  (ij)posite  side  of  the  transfer  lalde 
i.N  the  cr.'ctin;:  and  iMiiirr  shop.  2<H  fl.  by  12:5  fl.  of  steel  and  brick 
construction.  The  smith  shop  and  power  jdant  are  included  in  an 
extension  to  ihi.s  shop.  The  oil  house  is  of  reinforced  concrete 
const  rnction. 

The  other  biiil(lin;;s  are  of  brick  and  wood  <(instruction.  The 
Jiamphlet  presents  a  very  complete  description  of  the  varion.s  huild- 
in^s  and  their  equipment,  the  plans  and  specihcatioius  for  whicli, 
with  tha  exception  of  the  coaling  station,  installed  by  Fairbanks, 
Morse  &  Company,  of  Chicago,  were  prepared  by  The  ArnoM 
Company.  The  work  was  also  done  under  their  general  super- 
vision. .V  considerable  portion  of  the  i>amphlet  is  devoted  to  an 
interesting  description  of  the  manner  in  which  a  piece  of  work  of 
the  kind  is  handled  by  Tlie  .\rnold  Company. 


CATALOGS. 


I.\    WRITI.NG   FOR  THESE   CATALOGS   PLEASE   MENTION   THIS   PAPEIS. 


.MiCoRD   Dhakt   <;kai:.— .McCord   &   Comi.aiiy,    ('lii<ago,    is   i.ss;i- 
ing   a   catalog   which    illiistra'.es   and    descriln's   very   completely   the 
new  design  of  draft  gear  recently   i>erfected   by  them,   which   was 
illustrated  in  the  .\uierican  EngimnM-  an<l   Railroad  Jc.urnal    Julv 
I!MK;.  page  274. 


ReI  I.ECTIO.N  OK  A  Rambleu.— Tliis  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  being 
s(>nt  out  by  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Coini»aiiy.  Clevel.ind,  and  <'on'^ 
tains  a  very  pleasing  little  story  which  iilii.si rates  the  pleastire 
and  profit  that  can  be  obtained  through  the  possession  and  use  of 
a  prism  binocular.  This  instrument  is  very  powerftd  and  is  man- 
ufactured  in  exceedingly  small,  compact  designs. 

RoiK  Drills.— ITie  Ingersoll-Rand  Comiiany.  11  Broadway. 
New  York  City,  is  issuing  an  attractive  cataloi:,  containing  many 
illustrations  showing  the  details  of  construction  and  methods  of 
operation  of  diflferent  types  of  ro«k  drills  manufactured  by  it. 
The.se  drills  contain  the  latest  developments  and  refinements,  ami 
many  new  features  both  in  construction  and  arrangement  are 
.■^hown. 

Valve  Specialties. — The  Golden-Anderson  Valve  Specialty  Com- 
pany. Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  issuing  a  leaflet  which  illustrates  and  de- 
.scribes  several  types  of  special  valves  for  railroad  use,  some  of  whicB 
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are  of  the  new  "clean  seat"  type  which  design  will  keep  both  the 
disc  and  the  valve  seat  perfectly  clean ;  a  balanced  plug  valve  with 
a  roller  lock,  a  cushion  non-return  valve,  which  will  equalize 
between  different  units  of  battery  of  boilers  and  a  tilting  steam 
trap,  etc. 

The  Oil  Problem. — S.  F.  Bowser  and  Company.  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind.,  is  issuing  a  leaflet  which  describes  the  many  advantages  of 
their  system  of  handling  oils  and  illustrates  a  well  designed  and 
equipped  oil  house  on  one  of  the  large  railroad  systems.  Tliis  com- 
pany furnishes  the  tanks,  self-measuring  pumps  and  all  other 
apparatus  needed  to  equip  a  modern  railroad  oil  house. 


Commercial  Lighting  of  Industrial  Plants. — The  Cooper- 
Hewitt  Lamp  Company.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  issuing  a  nicely  il- 
lustrated pamphlet  which  gives  some  very  valuable  suggestions  in 
connection  with  the  efficient  and  satisfactory  lighting  of  industrial 
plants,  both  as  to  offices  and  shops.  The  subject  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  deserve  careful  attention,  and  the  pamphlet  con- 
tains some  very  useful  suggestions. 

Electrical  Equipment. — The  (ieneral  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  is  issuing  a  lar^e  number  of  new  bulletins 
and  flyers  arranged  for  binding  in  their  loose  leaf  binder,  several 
of  which  will  be  of  interest  to  motive  |H)wer  men.  The.se  include 
instructive  and  interesting  matter  on  single  phase  motors,  railway 
motors,  generators,  arc  and  incandescent  lamps,  switches,  multi- 
ple unit  control,  etc.  Indexes  to  the  i»rovioiis  issues  can  also  be 
obtained. 


('Alt  AND  Truck  Ordkb  IJuioE.^'nie  J.  G.  Brill  Company, 
Philadelphia,  is  issuing  a  large  order  guide  which  shows  illustra- 
tions of  its  different  designs  of  car  trucks,  brake  rigging  and 
special  body  features,  with  each  part  numbered  and  accompanied 
by  a  list  giving  the  proiH.'r  name  for  that  part.  This  order  guide 
will  be  found  to  be  of  value  not  only  in  ordering  the  special  parts, 
hut  also  as  reference  for  the  proi)er  names  of  parts  of  street  car 
bodies  and  trucks. 


Cast  Ikon  Pulleys. — The  George  V.  Cressou  Company,  Phila- 
(lel|)hia.  is  issuing  a  verj-  complete  catalog  of  cast  iron  pulleys  in 
all  shapes  and  size.s.  Each  design  is  illiustrated  and  accompanied 
by  a  table  of  prices  and  sizes.  Several  other  specialties  are  also 
iiK-luiled  in  the  catalog,  including  oiling  arrangements  for  pulley.x  ; 
a  pat'-nt  loose  i)ulley  arrangement,  which  offers  several  features 
of  advantage:  a  pneumatic  pulley,  which  will  increase  the  power 
transmitted  by  the  belt,  etc. 

Pi M  iilXG  AM)  SiiEARiNc;  MACHINES. — The  Cincinnati  Punch 
&  Shear  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  issued  Catalog  No.  10. 
<le.scribiug  their  line  of  punching  and  shearing  machines,  bending 
and  straightening  rolls  and  plate  doublers.  The.se  may  be  ar- 
ranged for  belt,  motor  or  engine  drive.  The  punching  and  shear- 
ing machines  are  etjuipped  with  the  patent  positive,  adjustable, 
automatic  stop  and  sliding  clutch  on  angular  shaft,  which  were 
described  on  page  Go  of  our  February,  llM>o,  issue. 


Kailroau  Hyi>raulic  Tools. — 'llie  Wat.son-Stillman  Company, 
New  York,  is  i.-<suing  catalog  No.  tJD.  which  shows  a  very  complete 
line  of  hydraulic  tools  for  railroad  use.  including  jacks  in  many 
(liflFerent  designs  and  sizes,  both  i)lain  and  tele.scopic ;  hydraulic 
screw  punches,  l)oth  portable  and  stationary;  rail  benders,  crank 
pin  presses  in  iM>rtyble  designs.  lK>th  hand  and  motor  driven 
wheel  presse.s,  portable  bushing  and  shaft  straightening  presses, 
as  well  as  sjiecialties  in  connection  with  hydraulic  tools.  New 
f«'attires   are  notii-ed  in   many  of   these  tools. 


Water  Tanks  and  SuitsTKUtTirREs. — The  Flint  &  Walling 
AL-mufactiiiing  Company.  Kendallville.  In«l..  is  issitiug  Catalog 
No.  47,  which  <le.scribes  and  illustrates  the  details  of  the  water 
tanks  an<l  superstructures  iiiantitactmed  by  them.  The  illustra- 
tions and  line  drawings  show  a  large  numl)er  of  recent  installa- 
tions furnished  by  this  company,  covering  many  dilTerent  sizes  of 
tanks  arranged  for  various  heads  of  pressure.  As  an  example, 
<me  shows  a  tank  of  100,000  gal.  capacity  on  a  super.-tructure  JsJ 
ft.  high.  Illustrations  showing  the  details  used  in  these  tank>i  are 
also  given.  This  subjett  is  of  particular  iiiierest  because  of  the 
advantages  it  offers  in  i-educing  the  cost  of  insurance. 


Kadial  Drills. — The  1900  radial  drill  catalog  from  The  Bick 
ford  Drill  &  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  has  been  re«-eiveil. 
It  describes  and  illustrates  the  ditlerent  lines  of  radial  drills  man- 
ufactured by  them,  including  the  2V.>,  3  and  o^^-ft.  radials,  Htted 
with  gear  drive  and  box.  swinging  or  swiveling  and  round  tables ; 
their  standard  radial  drills,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3;  their  improved  radial 
drills,   Nos.   1,  2  and  3 ;  plain  and  back-geared  semi-radial  drills. 


plain  and  adjustable  wall  radials  and  radials  with  round,  fan- 
shaped,  double-end  and  double  column  bases.  A  number  of  dif- 
ferent arrangements  for  attaching  motors  are  shown,  also  the 
Norris  high  .«peed  attachment  and  a  .special  tapping  hood. 


Feed  Water  Heaters. — Warren  Webster  &  Company,  Camden. 
X.  J.,  is  issuing  Appendix  No.  G  to  Part  L  of  their  general  cata- 
log, which  carefully  explains  the  principle  and  operation  of  the 
Webster  feed  water  boater,  purifier,  filter  and  receiver,  which  is 
entitled  the  "Star  Vacuum."  The  catalog  is  illiustrated  in  a  man- 
ner which  clearly  explains  the  construction  of  the  different  part*. 
Tlie  same  company  is  also  i.ssuing  a  pamphlet  containinjr  a  paper 
on  "Some  Phases  of  the  Feed  Water  Heater  Problem."  by  Walter 
E.  Harrington,  v.-hich  is  reprinted  from  the  Street  Kailway  Jour- 
nal of  ,Tuly  22.  ir>0."».  Tliis  i)aper  carefully  explains  the  requir<»- 
ments  of  a  successful  feed  water  heater,  its  advantages  and  dis- 
cusses a  number  of  the  special  features. 


Bull  Dog  oe  I)raft  Gears. — Tlie  Farlow  Draft  Gear  Com 
pany,  Baltimore.  Md..  is  issuing  a  pampldet  showing  .some  most 
interesting  illustrations  of  a  completely  wrecked  coal  car  having 
steel  center  sills,  which  was  equipped  with  Farlow  draft  pear. 
This  car  was  so  badly  wre<ked  'hat  the  center  sills  were  bent 
double  upon  them.»ielves  and  the  body  was  entirely  destroyed.  The 
coii))ler  shank  was  badly  Ix'ut.  bui  the  draft  gear  vvas  n<»t  in- 
jured in  the  least.  All  parts,  exi-ept  the  spring,  which  had  a 
Vg-in.  set.  were  ready  for  luse  imunHliately.  The  ilhisirat  ion»  aie 
most  interesting  and  instructive.  aii<i  show  the  gear  tnnlerwen( 
the  most  severe  test  imaginable.  This  book  will  be  of  interest  fo 
all   motive   i)ower   men. 


Fireproof  P.xint.— The  .Iose|»h   Dixon  Crucible  Company.   .I<m. 
sey  City,  is  issuing  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Through   'Frisco's  Fur- 
nace,"* which  contains  a  numlK>r  of  excellent  illustrati<»ns  sliowinv' 
the  different  buildings  in  the  city  after  the  earthquaki'  and  fire  of 
April  18,  190G.     These  are  for  the  purpose  of  ilustratin;;  the  pr«»- 
tective  qualities  of  Dixon's  Sili(a-<iiaphite   Paint   wlieii  apidied   to 
steel  work.    They  are  accompanied  by  letters  from  achitwts.  who 
have   examined    the   ruins   and    testify    very   strongly    to    tl"^   goo<i 
protection  afforded  the  steel  work  of  many  of  the  buildings  by  this 
paint.     The  Siime  company  is  also  issuing  a  small  luM)kl«'t   <h*scrip- 
tive  of  Dixon's  Graphite   Brushes   for   use  on   el<H-iri<"  motors   .ind 
dynamas.     These  brushes  show  to  particular  ailvantage  in  coiuict 
tion  with  high  voltage,  are  self-lubri<ating  and  are  the  least   barn- 
tul  to  tlie  c«»nimutator. 


I*ORT.\in,E  Tools,  Etc. — The  Quiiuy.  Manchester,  Sargent  Com 
jiany.  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago.  111.,  is  i.ssuing  a  I<m»s.>  h-.-if 
binder,  containing  a  numln'r  of  articles  descriptive  of  the  line  of 
material  now  being  hanilled  by  that  coniftany.  It  Is  so  arranged 
as  to  allow  of  the  insertion  of  new  or  extra  sheet.x.  as  chans<> 
are  made  in  the  design  of  the  machim-  or  new  sizes  and  arrang<- 
nients  added.  An  index  is  included  which  will  be  «-orrecte<|  as 
occasion  demands.  The  machines  shown  include  metal  s^iwiiig 
nuuhines  in  many  different  sizts  ami  arrangements.  iMutable  rail 
saws,  portable  cylinder  Iwring  bar.  valve  seat  planin;:  machine, 
portable  crank  pin  turning  machine,  plaiK'r  chucks,  radius  planer 
attachment,  flue  welder  and  cleaner,  car  wheel  grindin;:  machin<>. 
multiple  drills,  pneumatic  cranes  and  hoists.  IkuIi  jib  and  tndley. 
riveting  machinery  of  all  kinds,  elastic  nuts.  <-ar  and  en«:ine  re- 
placers,  Ajax  diaphragm.  Pl•ie^t  snow  flanger.  brake  shoe  keys. 
(Jlol>e   ventilators,  rail   benders  and   Sianwooil  steps. 


'Atlantic  Type  Passenger  Ix)com<»tives. — nie  .Vineiicau 
IxM'omotive  Company  has  Issued  a  new  <-atalog  on  the  subject 
of  .\tlantic  Type  Passenger  I>ocomotives.  being  the  se<t)nd  of  a 
.series  of  catiilog  jmniphlets  illustrating  and  describing  tlK-ir 
designs.  The  usual  style  of  catalog  pamphlets  adopttMJ  by  this 
company  is  followed  in  this  «-ase.  lM>^imnn;r  wtli  a  dcsciipi  ion  of 
the  .\tlantic  Type  KH-omotive  and  presenting  the  advaiita;:es  which 
the  tyi>e  offers  for  fast  jiassenger  service.  .Vll  of  the  designs  pre- 
sented in  the  book,  t<>  the  numlier  of  twenty-six  are  illustrated 
with  half-tone  engravings.  <  acli  euKiavinfr  U-ing  accompani«>(l  b\ 
a  table  giving  the  leading  dimensions  of  the  design.  The  pamphlet 
also  presents  the  chief  dimensions  of  eac-li  design  in  t^ibular  form. 
arranged  in  the  order  of  tlie  total  wc>ighis  of  the  locomotives.  liail- 
roa;!  ofhcials  will  tind  tliis  arrangement  very  convenient  in  dec  I'd 
ing  upon  the  tyi)e  and  design  of  Icxtmiotives  for  any  spec*ial  iim- 
ditioiis.  It  is  understood  that  this  series  of  pamphlets  will  iihi- 
mately  cover  the  entire  i)roduct  of  thes«'  buihlei-s. 


JHlGH  Duty  Metal. — The  Western  Tube  Company.  K.  waoee. 
111.,  is  using  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of  some  researches  and  ex- 
lieriments  which  it  has  recently  made  in  attempting  to  find  a 
bronze   mixture,  for  use   in   valves   and  pipe   fittings,   which    will 
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maintain  its  strength  under  very  high  temperatures.  These  ex- 
l)eriments  were  very  interesting  and  showed  that  the  ordinary 
metal  used  for  this  purpose  gave  a  drop  in  tensile  strength  of  as 
much  as  28  per  cent,  when  raised  to  a  temperature  of  407  deg. 
Fahr.,  which  is  about  the  temperature  of  steam  under  250  lbs. 
pressure.  A  number  of  other  alloys  were  tested,  with  the  final 
result  of  obtaining  a  metal  which  has  been  called  a  "high  duty 
metal,"  which,  when  raised  to  a  temperature  of  407  deg.  Fahr., 
shows  a  loss  in  tensile  strength  of  only  5.0  per  cent.,  giving  an 
ultimate  strength  at  that  point  of  31,627  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  Other  tesls 
with  this  metal  showed  that  its  wearing  qualities  were  exceedingly 
good  and  that  it  was  very  tough  and  was  able  to  resist  shocks  with 
much  success.  This  company  proposes  to  u.se  this  metal  hereafter 
for  their  entire  line  of  brass  valves  designed  for  pressures  betweon 
125  and  250  llxs,,  and  will,  if  desired,  furnish  any  of  their  prod- 
ucts in  this  metal.  The  pamphlet  contains  an  account  of  the  tests 
and  their  results. 


Statue  of  Matthias  W.  Baldwin. — A  bronze  statue  of  Mat- 
thias W.  Baldwin  has  been  placed  on  a  pedestal  in  a  small  part 
facing  the  office  building  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  at 
the  intersection  of  Broad  and  Spring  Garden  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
and  was  presented  to  the  city  through  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  As- 
sociation, with  proper  ceremonies,  on  June  2,  1905.  The  statue, 
which  is  of  bronze  and  re.sts  on  a  granite  pedestal,  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  Herbert  M.  Adams,  of  New  York.  The  side  of  the  pedestal 
facing  Broad  Street  shows  only  the  name  "Baldwin,"  but  on  the 
opposite  side  is  found  the  following  inscription :  "Matthias  Wil- 
liam Baldwin,  MDCCXVI— MDCCCLXVI,  founder  of  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works.  His  skill  in  the  mechanic  arts,  his 
faithful  discharge  of  the  dutie.s  of  citizenship,  his  broad  philan- 
thropy and  unfailing  benevolence  and  his  devotion  to  all  Christian 
work  placed  him  foremast  among  the  makers  of  Philadelphia." 

The  statue  was  raised  into  place  on  April  17th,  1906,  by  a  num- 
ber of  men  selected  from  the  50  persons  now  employed  in  the 
works  who  date  thoir  employment  or  apprenticeship  back  to 
Baldwin's  time.  The  ceremony  of  unveiling,  on  June  2,  included 
addresses  by  Mr.  John  H.  Converse,  of  the  Haldwin  Locomotive 
Works;  JFr.  L.  W.  Miller,  st-crefary  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Art 
Association,  and  Mayor  Weaver,  of  Philadelphia,  all  of  whom 
testified  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  in.sfription  on  the  pedestal. 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  has  issued  Record  No.  58,  which 
includes  a  numb<'r  of  illustrations  showing  the  statue  and  cere- 
monies and  a  complete  transcript  of  the  addresses  delivered  on 
that  auspicious  occasion. 


NOTES. 


KoBBE  Company. — This  company  has  removed  its  general  offices 
and  works  from  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Their  New 
York  office  is  located  at  90-92  W.  Broadway. 


Hound  House  Heating. — The  new  twelve  stall  round-house 
for  the  Southern  Railway  Company  at  Ashville,  N.  C,  is  to  be 
equipped  with  a  complete  heating  system  by  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant 
Company,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Wp:ir  Frog  Co-MPANY. — Mr.  Charles  Partington,  vice-president 
and  manager  of  the  Weir  Frog  Company,  Cincinnati,  O.,  has  re- 
signed and  the  management  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Allen,  formerly  connected  with  the  Ramapo  Iron  Works. 

Indkpendent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company. — Messrs.  Lake,  Hale 
&  Company,  11  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  have  been  ap- 
pointed the  exclusive  Pacific  Coast  representatives  of  this  comiiaiiy 
and  willcarry  a  large  stock  of  the  Thor  pneumatic  tools. 

Boston  Belti.no  Company. — Mr.  George  H.  Forsyth,  who  luus 
been  connected  with  this  company  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
lentury  as  salesman,  director  and  assistant  manager,  died  on 
September  6,  1906,  at  the  age  of  52  years  at  bis  home  in  Brook- 
line,  Mass,  after  an  illness  of  over  two  and  a  half  years. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company. — Owing  to  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing demand  for  its  products  throughout  the  Southern  States, 
the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  has  opened  an  office  at 
1012  Memphis  Trust  Building.  Memphis.  Tenn.,  which  will  be  in 
charge  of  Mr.  J.  Franci.s  Small.  This  company  reports  that  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August  it  did  the  heaviest  business  in  its  history, 
shipments  alone  exceetling  all  previous  ui<mthly  records  by  15  per 
rent. 

Railway  Euucation. — The  fall  term  of  the  evening  courses  in 
r.iilway  education  of  the  University  of  Chicago  opened  on  Octobec 
1st.     These  courses,  of  which  there  are  a  large  number  covering 


all  different  departments  of  railroading,  occupy  one  evening  a  week 
from  October  to  April  inclusive.  A  fee  of  $25  is  charged  for  each 
course.  Circulars  of  complete  information  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  Courses  in  Railroad  Education.  422  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Journal  of  Industrial  Opportunities. — The  Machine  Tool 
Pocket  List,  formerly  published  by  Angus  Ballard  Company,  has 
Ix'tm  purchased  by  the  George  H.  Gibson  Company,  advertising 
cnjrineers,  Park  Row  Building.  New  York  City.  The  size  of  the 
hook  will  be  increa-sed  to  4  x  9  ins.,  and  the  Buyers'  Finding  List 
of  Machine  Tools  and  Supplies  will  be  enlarged  and  improved. 
The  List  will  be  published  with  "Manufacturing,"  a  journal  in 
which  important  patents  and  other  indiustrial  opportunities  are 
described  and  listed.  Brief  articles  to  the  manufacturers  of  ma- 
chinery will  be  found  in  each  issue. 


American  Locomotive  Company. — The  fifth  annual  report  of 
this  company  shows  that  the  grass  earnings  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  were  over  42^^  million  dollars,  an  increase  of  18  million  dol- 
lars over  the  previous  year.  The  net  earnings  were  nearly  6% 
million  dollars,  an  increa.se  of  over  two  million  dollars.  During 
the  year  over  one  million  dollars  was  expended  for  additions  and 
betterments  of  plants  and  two  million  dollars  was  set  aside  for 
an  extraordinary  improvement  and  betterment  fund.  Seven  per 
cent,  was  paid  on  the  preferred  stock  and  1^4  per  cent,  on  the 
common  stock,  leaving  a  surplus  of  over  one  million  dollars,  an 
increase  of  one-half  million  over  last  year.  During  the  year  a  sub- 
sidiary company,  known  as  the  .\raerican  Locomotive  Automobile 
Company  was  organized  aud  Mr.  Herman  F.  Ball  has  been  secured 
as  vice-president  and  is  in  charge  of  its  operation.  .\n  excellent 
automobile  plant  has  been  constructed  at  Providence.  R.  I.  .V 
plant  for  the  building  of  the  Atlantic  steam  .slunols  has  l>eeu 
erected  at  Richmond,  N  a. 


Westingiiouse  Electuic  &  Manukactuiunu  Company. — The 

report  of  the  board  of  directors  to  the  .stockholders  of  this  com- 
I>auy  covering  a  period  of  six  years,  which  was  recently  issued, 
contains  some  very  interesting  figures  and  information.  The  total 
number  of  employees  exclusive  of  the  selling  organization  has  in- 
creased from  loss  than  8.000  in  1001  to  nearly  15.000  in  1906. 
The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  engineering  department  has 
iucreased  from  420  to  it'-,)  in  the  same  period,  and  by  means  of 
better  organization,  each  man  handles  a  larger  amount  of  work 
than  was  the  case  five  years  ago.  The  report  states  that  at  least 
4.'»  per  cent,  of  the  engineering  force  is  continually  engaged  in 
(leveloimient  work.  ITie  report  of  the  sales  department  shows  that 
the  sales  of  the  company  have  increased  from  12^.  million  dollars 
in  ]J>01  to  nearly  25  million  dollars  in  1906,  with  an  indication 
of  over  .j4  million  dollars  for  the  current  year.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  sales  of  subsidiary  companies.  The  sales  for  the  electric 
pneumatic  switch  system  show  an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  over  any 
previous  year ;  sales  of  railway  motors  have  increased  over  51 
I>er  cent,  over  any  previous  year.  The  report  states  that  there 
are  six  railways  now  successfully  using  the  single-phase  system, 
and  that  the  installation  of  the  same  system  on  five  other  large 
roads  is  now  in  progress.  The  sales  of  the  detail  and  supply  de- 
partment has  increased  over  90  per  cent,  during  the  past  year. 
The  general  balance  sheet  shows  that  the  value  of  properties  and 
plants  owned  is  over  11  million  dollars  and  that  the  surplus  is  over 
llVi  million  dollars.  The  gross  earnings  for  the  six  years  were 
.$114,618,537,  and  the  net  earnings  were  over  $17,000,000 

Electrical  Equipment  for  the  Hudson  Company's  Tun- 
nels.— The  construction  work  on  the  twin  tunnels  of  the  Hudson 
Company,  connecting  Jersey  City  with  New  York  under  the  North 
River,  was  finished  about  a  year  ago  and  the  work  on  the  electri- 
fication is  now  under  way.  Fifty  electric  cars  will  be  operated, 
i.-ikiug  their  power  from  a  third  rail.  Each  tunnel  has  a  single 
track  and  the  cars  will  be  operated  in  trains  b.v  the  Sprague  Gen- 
eral Electric  multiple  unit  «'ontrol  system.  The  power  station, 
which  will  bo  located  on  the  New  Jersey  side  between  Jersey  City 
and  Newark,  will  contain  two  li.OOO  k.w.,  11.000  v.  generators  and 
two  6,000  k.w.,  11,000  v.  generators,  each  being  direct  connected 
to  Curtis  steam  turbines.  This  power  will  be  distributed  at  high 
voltage  to  three  sub-stations  where  the  current  will  be  stepped 
down  to  6.50  volts  direct  current  through  transformers  and  rotary 
converters.  T\Vo  of  these  sub-stations  will  be  located  in  New  York 
and  one  in  Jersey  City.  All  of  the  electrical  equipment  will  be 
furnished  by  the  General  Electric  Company.  The  American  Loco- 
motive Company  will  furnish  the  50-motor  and  50-trailer  trucks 
for  the  cars,  designs  of  which  are  now  being  prepared.  Each 
motor  truck  will  carry  two  160-h.p.  motors.  which  will  be  geared 
to  one  wheel  on  each  axle,  the  wheel  hub  being  extended  to  take 
the  gear  for  the  motor.  Both  types  of  trucks  will  be  of  the  bar 
frame,  swing  bolster  design,  the  bolsters  being  of  rolled  steel 
between  transoms  of  channel  iron  and  sustain^  by  four  three- 
point  hangers.  This  type  of  suspension  will  allow  the  bolsters 
a  good  lateral  motion  and  utilize  the  weight  of  the  truck  to  re- 
store the  hangers  to  their  proper  position  without  the  use  of 
springs.  The  motor  trucks  will  have  .34  Mi -in.  wheels  and  5  x  9\^- 
in.  journals.     The  trailer  trucks  will  have  30-in.  wheels  and  4%  X 
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COLE  FOUR- CYLINDER  BALANCED  COMPOUND  PACIFIC 
TYPE  LOCOMOTIVE. 


NoiMUKRN    P.\<  iKic   Railway 


4O.OU0th   of  tho  Anioricaii    Locomotive  Company. 


On  November  2(1,  the  American  Loconjotive  C'ompan.v  in- 
vited a  party  of  guests  to  visit  its  Schenectady  Works  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  two  very  large  and  powerful  Pacific 
type  locomotives  just  completed  for  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Company.  These  two  engines  comi)leie  the  total 
number  of  locomotives  built  by  all  of  the  works  of  this  com- 
pany to  40,000  and  this  method  was  taken  of  celebratinsi  the 
event. 

The  locomotives  are  of  the  Cole  balaiicefl  compound  design 
and  are  the  first  of  the  Pacific  type  to  be  built  with  this  ar- 
rangement of  (vlinders,  all  j)revious  Cole  compounds  havinj; 
been  of  the  Atlantic  type.  They  have  the  further  distinction 
of  being  the  heaviest  of  the  tyi)e  ever  built,  weighing  240,<)O<) 


should  be  made  to  the  comments  on  thfe  advisability  of  using 
a  combustion  chamber,  given  on  page  393  of  our  October 
issue,  where  it  is  stated  that  one  year's  experience  had  in- 
dicated that  there  was  no  leduction  in  boiler  capacity  in  spite 
of  the  large  reduction  of  actual  total  heating  surface,  hence 
proper  consideration  of  this  feature  should  be  given  in  com- 
paring these  locomotives   with   others  not   so  arranged. 

The  illustrations  show  all  the  more  important  details  very 
clearly  and  a  careful  examination  of  them  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  prominent   features  of  this  interesting  design. 

The  illustration  shewing  the  boiler  has  not  been  included  as 
the  boiler  on  this  locomotive  is  practically  identical  with 
the  one  u.sed  on  the  previous  Pacific  type  engines,  the  details 
of  which  were  shown  on  page  1594  of  the  October  issue.  The 
only  change  made  has  been  in  placing  the  cylinders  13  ins. 
farther  ahead;  making  them  32  ft.  11  ins.  from  the  front  edge 
of  the  mnd  ring  and  43  ins.  ahead  of  the  flue  sheet.  The 
front  barrel  sheet  has  been  increased  in  length  to  make  up 
this  difference.  In  other  res|»ects  the  boilers  are  identical, 
and  reference  can  i)e  made  to  the  previous  article  for  a  de- 
scription of  and  comment  on  the  design. 

The  Colo  system  of  compounding  is  similar  to  the 
older  DefJlehn  arrangement  in  that  it  places  one  pair  of 
cylinders,  which  in  this  case  are  the  high  pressure  ones,  be- 
tween the  frames  and  ahead  of  the  other  i)air,  connecting  them 
to  the  front  cranked  axle,  while  the  outside  pair  are  con- 
nected to  the  second  i)air  of  drivers  in  the  usual  manner.  It 
djff^-s  from  that  design,  however,  in  having  but  one  system 
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lbs.  total  with  157,000  lbs.  on  drivers.  Other  noticeable  feat- 
ures embodied  in  the  design  are  the  use  of  the  combustion 
chamber,  of  the  same  arrangement  as  was  ai)plied  to  the  large 
order  of  70  locomotives  illustrated  in  the  i)revious  issue  of  this 
journal,  and  the  use  of  the  Walschaei  I  valve  gear. 

The  table  on  page  414  permits  a  comparison  to  be  made 
between  these  leaders  of  their  type  and  others  of  the  balancetl 
compound  Pacific  type  previously  built,  as  well  as  several  dif- 
ferent Cole  compounds  of  the  Atlantic  typf.  Reference  can 
be  made  to  the  article  mentioned  above  (Oct..  Htoc.  p.  oO.'jK 
for  a  comparison  with  the  other  Pacific  type  locomotives  now 
owned  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company,  this  one 
making  the  fourth  arrangement  of  practically  the  same  size 
and  weight,  giving  this  company  Pacific  type  locomotives  as 
follows:  Simple  engines  without  combustion  chamber  or 
superheater;  simi)le  engines  with  combustion  chamber  and 
without  superheater:  simi)le  engines  with  combustion  cham- 
ber ami  stiperheater,  and  balanced  compound  engiiies  with 
combustion  chamber  and  without  superheater.  This  offers  an 
exceptional  chance  for  developing  the  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages of  these  several  features  by  direct  comparison  while 
operating  under  identical  conditions. 

In  examining  the  table  of  comparative  dimensions  given, 
herewith,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  introduction  of 
the  combustion  chamber  largely  reduces  the  actual  total 
square  feet  of  heating  surface,  and  hence  all  ratios  based  on 
that  figure.  In  these  ratios  the  square  feet  of  heating  sur- 
face is  used  as  an  indication  of  boiler  capacity,  and  reference 


of  valve  motion,  which  operates  two  piston  valves  one  for 
each  cylinder  through  one  valve  stem. 

The  design  was  first  brought  to  public  notice  in  1904,  when 
an  Atlantic  type  locomotive  with  the  Cole  system  of  com- 
pounding was  built  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company  for 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R..  and  exhibited 
at  the  St.  Louis  exposition  where  it  was  tested  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad's  locomotive  testing  plant.  It  made  an  excep- 
tionally good  record,  and  was  the  only  locomotive  tested  which 
was  able  to  maintain  ~'i  miles  per  hour  for  one  full  hour.  Its 
operation  was  most  satisfactory  from  all  i>oints  of  view,  and 
the  results  obtained  showed  the  design  to  be  e.xcellent  in  all 
resi)ects.  Reference  can  be  made  to  the  report  of  these  tests 
published  by  the  Penns\lvania  Railroad  Company  for  the  rec- 
ord given  by  this  locomotive.  Since  that  time  this  design  has 
been  si)ecified  by  two  other  companies  for  Atlantic  tyi)e  loco- 
motives. Descriptions  of  these  engines  were  published  in  this 
.iournal  in  190r>.  page  2S7,  and  190t),  page  73,  and  for  the 
New  York   Central  locomotive,   j".)04.   pages   IGC  and   241. 

In  brief,  the  cylinders  in  this  design  consist  of  a  pair  of 
low  pressure,  which  was  cast  with  a  saddle  and  valve  cham- 
bers, and  aie  connected  to  the  frames  and  boiler  in  a  manner 
very  similar  to  a  simple  engine  and  a  pair  of  high  pressure 
cylinders  which  are  between  the  frames  and  drive  on  a  crank 
axle  and  are  in  a  separate  casting  fastened  to  the  frames  and 
saddle  ahead  of  the  low-pressure  cylinders.  The  guides 
for  the  high-pressure  cylinders  arc  located  beneath  the  low- 
pressuie  saddle.     A  jtassage  is  arranged  for  conveying  steam 
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in.-iintnin.  U.s  stn'Ugth   under  very   liijili   tomporaturos.     Tht^o   ex- 

perinit^nt.s    were    very    inron^stinti    an<I    slin\vf»(l    that    tl rdinary 

metal  !i.se<l  for  this  purpose  gave  a  drup  in  tensile  srrenjith  of  as 
inurh  as  28  per  cent,  when  raised  to  a  temperature  of  407  dog. 
Fahr.,  which  is  ahont  the  temperature  of  steam  under  2."0  ll);^. 
[.ressure.  A  number  of  other  alloys  were  tested,  with  the  final 
result  of  obtaining  a  meral  which  has  been  called  a  "high  duty 
metal."  which,  when  raised  to  a  temperatun"  of  4i»7  dep.  Fahr.. 
shows  a  hi.»j.  in  tensile  strength  of  only  .'t.tJ  per  cent.,  giving  an 
ultimate  i«trengili  at  that  point  of  Ml.«l*J7  lbs.  jxt  sq.  in.  Otlicr  tfsl^ 
with  this  metal  showed  that  its  Avenrinp  quulitiet^  were  exceedinuly 
crwd  and  that  it  wai«  very  tough  and  was  able  to  resist  shocks  with 
mu"h  suc<ess.  This  comi«any  jtroposis  to  us.-  this  mdal  hereafter 
for  their  entire  line  of  brass  valves  «l»'.sicned  for  pressures  betwr'on 
12."  and  2.'><)  n>s..  and  will,  if  desired,  furnish  any  of  their  prmi 
U(  ts  in  this  lUftal.  The  jiainiililft  contains  ati  acci>unt  of  the  tests 
and  thoir  results. 


.tIJ  diflTerent  departments  of  railroading,  occupy  oin>  evening  a  week 
frnui  October  to  .Vpril  inclusive.  .V  f.-c  <il  .<2a  is  <'harged  for  each 
<  oui".>c.  Circulars  of  ioMii)lete  intormation  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  Courses  in  Ilailroad  Kducation.  422  Grand  Gen- 
ual Station,  Chicago.   III. 


'Staitk  t*  \fArtiri.\«  AVi  U.m.]iwix.— A  l»ronzc  .-tatue  of  Mat- 
thi.'ts  W.  iialdwin  has  l>een  ptacc<I  on  a  i>edfstal  in  a  small  park 
facing  the  office  building  of  t|ie  Baldwin  Ix)comofive  Works,  at 
the  lniir»''cfion  of  T'.road  and  Sjjiring  dard^n  Streets.  Philadelphia, 
"and  was  prwentfHl  to  the  «'ity  throuuh  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  .\s- 
sfxi.'jtion.  with  iiropiT  ceremonies,  on  .lune  2.  !!♦<»."».  The  siaiu'-. 
whi<  h  is  of  bmnze  and  rests  on  a  granite  pedestal,  is  the  work  of 
.Mr.  Herbert  M.  Adams,  of  New  York.  The  side  of  the  iH«destal 
faiing  P.road  Street  shows" only  the  name  "Haldwin."  but  on  the 
oppt)siic  side  is  found  the  following  inscription:  '".Matthias  Wil- 
liam lialdwin.  MIM/CXV]  -.MIHCCL.XVl.  founder  of  the  P.ald- 
win  I^oi  ((motive  Works.  His  skill  in  the  mechanic  arts,  his 
faithful  dis<harge  of  the  dutie.s  of  citizea-hip,  his  broad  philan- 
thropy and  unf.'viling  benevolen(e  and  his  devotion  to  all  Christian 
work  pla<*cd  him  forenio.st  anu>ng  the  uiakers  »i  Philadelphia." 

The  statue  ujts  rai.sed  into  pla<-e  on  April  17ih.  1!XK>,  by  a  nnm 
ber  of  men  sel x'ted  froiiv  tlw  "H>  persons  now  employed  in  tic 
works  who  date  their  emplo.vment  or  apprenticeship  back  to 
lialdwin's  tim'!.  The  cer^^iniiny  of  uim-iling.  on  June  2.  imiiided 
addresses  by  .Mr.  .lobn  11,  Convt>r.se.  of  the  I'.aldwin  Locomotive 
Works;  Mr.  1...  W.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  I'airtnount  Park  .\rt 
\sso<Mation.  jmkI  M.i.vor  Weaver,  of  Phi!.nlelphia.  all  of  whom 
testified  to  the  appropriatw»f»ss  of  tlie  iii.'^ription  on  the  pedestal. 
The  I'.ahhvin  L(K.otnt(fivo  Works  has  issiieil  K.-cord  No.  r»S,  whieh 
ineludes  a  number  of  illustrations  showing  the  statue  and  cere- 
monies and  a  lompleie  trans<  ripl  of  tie*  adi|re><es  deli\ere<l  On 
t  hat   ausjf>ici«>ius.  o«*t'rtsioO. 

NOTES. 


KonwK  ♦•tMt'ANV.  'lliis  coiii|>:iuy  lias  iiiiio\i<i  ii.-<  geieTal  olljri-s 
and  works  frouj  Trumansburg.  N.  Y.,  to  Itliaca.  .\.  Y.  Their  New 
York   office   is  locwtejlat  lM»-;»2   W.   lin.ailway. 


Uoi;XDiIiui:.«4K  llK-XTIXO.— The  new  twelve  stall  rotind-hou.se 
for  the  Souihejn  Railway  Company  at  Ashville.  .\.  C..  is  to  be 
•vjuipped  with  a  complete  heatinir  sy.-t.-m  l>y  the   I'..   F.  .Stiuiev.im 

•  'ompany,  of  r.o.stOin,  Muss. 

Wk.iu  FflCMJ  CvMr.\.NY;— Mr.  Charles  Pariingt<Mi.  vici-president 
and  manager  of  the  Weir  Frog  Compan.v,  <'ineinnati,  (>.,  has  re- 
.••igned  and  the  iHabap>ment  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Allen,  formerly  loniiected   \Niib  the   itamapo   Iron    Work^. 

I  MJKi'EMMiNT  PNKL'Matk  'J^wH.  CiiMi'ASy.rrMessrs,   Lake,  Hale 
»>t  fVmpany,   HFroot  Ktn-t't.   San    F'raneiTHjo,  Cab,  have  been  ap 
pointed  the  exejusive  P;icifrc C'.Kist    represenlaf ives  of  this  eompjiny 
ami  will  carry  a  large  |>^l<>«k  of  the  Thor  |>neiimati>    looK. 

lioSTON  BiKi.riN*;  .r**»MP.\Sv.^  Mr.  (ieorjitp  H.  l'ors.\i|i.  ulm  li.i.", 
been   <'onnected   with  t.hix  company   for  more  than  ;i  ipi.-uier  of  a 

•  entury  as  .ealesman,  director  and  assistant  manager,  died  on 
September  6,  1(H>«».  at  the  age  of  r>2  years  at  his  htune  in  I'.rook- 
!ine.  Mis?,  after  an  illnet<s  of  over  two  and  a  half  year.s. 


ClllcAfiOp.NH  MA  lie  Tool  CfiMPANY.— Owing  to  the  r.ipidly  in- 
<  reasin;;  demand  for  its  products  throughout  the  .Southern  Slates, 
the  Chicago  Pneumatic  To(d  Conipany  has  opeU'il  an  olliee  at 
]i»12  .Memphis  Trust  I'uilding.  .M»  midiis.  Tenn.,  which  will  be  in 
■  iiarge  of  Mr.  .1.  Fram  is  Small.  This  eomjtany  reports  that  dur- 
ing the  iuv>nfh  of  .\jigusr.il  did  the  Iwavie^t  business  in  its  history. 
.•>lripnient.s  alone  txcevdiilg  all  plevious  monthly  niords   by    ITt  jur 

rent .  .  ' 


IImi.uw  Liu  «  a  ho.n.  -  The  falltei'm  of  the  evening  louisis  in 
r.iilwuy  <»lu<alion  of  the  Fnivei>ity  of  Chicago  oiM>ned  on  October 
1st.    .llKsc  cOMrstfSr  of  which  there  are  a  large  number  covering 


.\  .loiic.VAi.  (If  iNoisriitAi.  OiMMiiiTrMilKs.  The  Ma<  hine  Tool 
I'oeket  List,  formerly  i)ublished  b.\  .Vn^us  Hallard  C<impany,  has 
tx-in  fuiri  based  by  the  CJeorge  II.  (Jilison  Comp.in.v.  advertising 
i'n!.ineers.  Park  How  Ituilding.  New  York  City.  The  size  of  the 
book  will  be  increa.'~<-d  to  4  x  \)  in.'^..  and  the  P.uyers*  Finding  List 
of  Ma<hine  Tools  and  Supplies  will  be  enlarged  and  improved 
I'Ik-  Li>t  will  be  iiublished  with  ".Manufacturing."  a  journal  in 
which  important  p.itents  and  other  industrial  opportunities  are 
diM-ribed  and  listed.  P.ricf  articles  to  the  manufjiturers  of  nia- 
1  liinery   w  ill   be  fcuind   in  eacb  issue. 

.VmkiUcan  I.^Mt)>u»Tl\K  Company. — The  tifib  aiunial  rei)ort  of 
this  company  sJiows  that  the  gras.s  earnings  for  the  last  fiscal 
\ear  were  over  42*2  million  doll.irs.  an  iii<  rea.se  of  IS  million  dol- 
lars over  the  previous  year.  The  net  earnings  were  nearly  ii^z 
million  dollars,  an  increji.M'  of  Ofx-er  two  million  dollars.  During 
the  year  over  one  million  dollar.s  was  expended  for  additions  and 
betterments  of  p!anl.>  and  two  million  dollars  w.as  .set  aside  for 
art  extraordinary  impnnenieui  and  b«'tterment  fiuid.  Seven  per 
cent.  Was  p.-ud  on  the  preferrtd  "^tock  and  l\i  per  cent,  on  the 
common  sio<:k.  leaving  a  surplus  of  over  one  million  dollars,  an 
increase  of  one-half  million  over  last  yj'ar.  During  the  year  a  sub- 
sidiary company,  kutiwn  as  the  .Vnierican  IiOC(»motive  .\iitoinobile 
I'ompany  was  organiz»'<l  and  .Mr.  Herman  F.  I'..ill  has  been  .secured 
as  vice-president  and  is  in  cluirge  of  its  ofHMation.  \n  excellent 
automobile  plant  ha.s  been  constnicief!  at  Providence.  K,  L  A 
plant  f()r  the  building  of  ;h"  .\tlanti<  sii'.am  .■-Imxel^  has  iN-eti 
.retted  at   Kielnuond.  Va. 

\\  Kisirvtnousf-  KLK*Ti:it    A: '  .MA.NUKAi.rriji.v^i  CompaSy.— Tlie 

report  <»f  tite.  boarrd  of  drre«ri6rs  to.  thcMot  kliolders  of  thi^  com- 
pan.v cohering  a  i>«'rio(i<»r  six  ye;irs.  which  w.is  i-ecenily  i.^sued. 
'  otiiains  .some  vevy  infere.-tiug  ligures  and  information.  'J'he  total 
:itVml»i.'r:of  einifloyees  exchjslvif»  of  flif»  selliog  organization  has  in- 
.  rensed  from'  less  iti.in  ><.«mh»  in  i".MH  to  ueaily  l.^.tHK*  in  IJMKi. 
'4'he  number  of :•  liien  eliipl'i.ved  iii  the  engim-eriuu  depurtment  h.i.s 
inere.tsetl  fcyiu  4*Jt)  to  t>21f  in  tliiv  same  peri<Ml.  and  by  means  of 
beiior  organization.  ca<h  man  halidl'>s  a  lai'gi'r  amount  of  work 
fh»»p  wa.s.thp  case  live  ye:;r.>  .ago.  The  rciKirt  states  that  at  least 
ir»  per  ceht.  of  the  wigineerin<i  force  i«  eontinu.illy  engaged  in 
devehipineiit  \\«»rk.  The  report  of  the  sales  deparimeni  shows  that 
rlie  sah's  of  the  «'ompany  have  inerease«|  from  I2'.l'  million  dollars 
ill  MMH  to  ne.-irly  2."i  inilliou  dtdlars  in  19(W5,  wifh  ;in  indi<ation 
of  o\er  •". I  niillJ4ii)  dollars  for  the  eurreul  yonv.  This  does  not  in- 
clude tlie  sales  of  subsidiary  eonip.inics.  Tin-  sales  tor  the  electric- 
pueiimutiv  tswitch  .system  show  an  increase  of  tUt  per  cent,  over  any 
previous  year;  sales  of  railw.iy  motors  havi-  increased  over  '»! 
per  cent,  over  any  previous  year.  The  report  states  that  there 
are  .six  railways  now  successfully  using  the  single-phase  system, 
.mil  that  the  installation  of  tin-  .same  system  on  live  other  large 
ro.-ids  is  now  in  progress.  The  sales  of  the  d<tail  and  supply  de 
li.irinieni  luns  increased  over  ItO  per  ciiit.  during  the  past  year. 
The  ir.'Ueral  kilance  sheet  -hows  that  the  value  of  jirojierties  and 
fdanis  owned  is  over  11  million  dollars  and  that  the  surplius  is  oyi-r 
IJ'j  million  dollars.  Tin'  gro.ss  earnings  for  the  six  years  were 
SI  I  l.,«il}>,r>.".7,  and  the  net  earnings  were  over  $17.<mm).(m^'»() 

Kl.W  tiaCAT,  jo<iniPM>:,\t'  M»K  ritK  Ifi'DSON  CoMi'A.NYS  Tir.N- 
NKi.s.-  The  f oa-f rutiion  work  on  the  twin  luHnels  of  the  Hudson 
• 'onipan.v.  conne<tinB  .lers- y  <'ity  with  .\<'W  ^'lU•k  under  the  North 
iJiver.  W.IS  finished  ab.iut  a  ye.ir  .lyo  and  the  work  on  the  electri- 
lie.Djon  is  now  under  w.iy.  "  Fifty  electric  cars  will  be  operated, 
taking  th'-ir  power  from  a  third  rail.  I'.acb  luiuie]  h.is  a  single 
ll;i<k  .iiid  the/-ns  will  be  o|»eraled  in  (rains  by  the  Sprague  (Jen 
•  ral    Fleet ric    multiple    unit    control    .system.      The    power    station. 

,  W'hiih  vv  ill  be  loeated  on  the  .\4>w  .|er>ey  >id<.  ln'tw-.-en  .Jersey  ('ity 
und  .Newark,  will  conlaiti  two  ;'..tKK»  k.w.,  ll.tMMi  v.  -enertitors  ami 
two  t'l.tKKJ  k.w..  ll.tMMi  V.  g.-nerators,  e.n  b  beini:  ilirect  connected 
to  Curtis  s|e:ini  ttirbines.  This  jtower  will  be  distributed  at  high 
\uiia-_'e  ii>  iliiee  sub-stations  where  the  current  will  bo  stepped 
th>wii  to  t;."it>  v(dts  direct  current  through  tr.insformeiN  and  rotary 

'  wmveriers.  Two  of  these  sub-stations  will  l>e  loeated  in  New  York 
and  one  in  ,ler.-ey  City.  .Ml  of  the  electrical  equipment  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Cener.il  Flertric  Company.  The  .Vnu'rican  I^oco- 
moiive  Company  will  furnish  the  ."•<>-motor  and  r><)-trailer  trucks 
for  the  <'ars,  de.si'_'ns  of  wlii(h  are  now  being  prepared.  Kach 
motor  truck  will  carry  two  UUl-h.p.  motors,  wliiidi  will  be  geared 
to  one  wheel  on  each  axle,  the  wheel  hub  being  extended  to  t.ike 
the  ge;ir  for  tie-  motor,  I'oth  types  of  trueks  will  be  of  the  bar 
fnime.  swing  bolster  design,  the  luilsters  being  of  rolled  steel 
between  transoms  of  channel  iron  and  sustained  by  four  three- 
jioint  hanger.-.  This  type  of  suspeiL>^ion  will  allow  the  bolsters 
a  good  lateral  motion  and  utilize  the  weight  of  the  truck  to  re- 
store the  haii'-'ers  to  their  proper  position  without  the  u.se  of 
springs.  The  motor  trucks  will  have  .''. I'.-in.  wheels  and  5  x  f>',V 
in.  journals.  The  tr:iilor  tntcks  will  have  '.M>-'m.  wheels  and  4Vi  x 
'•>VL'  iti.   jotirnnls.  ."  '«, 
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COLE  FOUR  CYLINDER  BALANCED  COMPOUND  PACIFIC 
TYPE  LOCOMOTIVE. 


iti.tKMHh.;.  yl'  itie  AHU'riVnii    L«m  iimuuvi-,.  i.  uunjiaij. 


»)ii    N()V('iuboiv  2<li   tin*   AintM'it'ijii  J:.<W'<Hfft/th^^ 
\  i I  t*«l   a    I >a riy   of  jriu^tK  Uv  .visit 'iiH  S<i»i'!it-.i-t;«l a  ;^  \V tnirks'  tof. ; 

iIk'  ttmims*^  of  lns|io(  lini^  i«>i  A«'iy  hn'K*'  aiv<l  iVn\vrrti>i  l':t<if1<- 
i.xjM'    locoiiwitives    jtisi    <oiirp1+'U'4/Joi-    jIhv    \■|)^•0^^^M^    l*;\rili<; 
Kail  way    f'onii)anA.      Tlu'wr    x\\u  .rni;iijf'K  .rX^htfiJtre 
iiuml)»'r  of  I(M  (iniotivt's  .liiiiif  -hy  aU  of  tlite-  \v«^ 
paiiy   to   to.iHMt  iiiul   tliis  nierfed   was  taheh  ^r  <^^^^^^ 
.•vent.  ...      ■         ::':/_■■',  ■.-:':[  .^  ■■::'■' '"'-.    -'* . ':^  ■' ■■^•'  /'  •"':    ■• 

TIh-   1u<  <  imiiivfs*  are  .of  the  C'«il<'^  ituhiiiVt'M   i<riuju)«ii(r,i1<'s«KiJ. 
;iri<l  al'jo  the  lirst  «if  iho  l*aiiflu  ty|M;;*W;'l)'«^^t^         wiiilii  ■Jhis^ti'-L' 
laiisvincnl    t)f  4  yliii4lt'rsi  -sill.  |n"evioiii>  Jf*ol^'  '•♦•iii|>«!Ui(l.s  haviii^i- 
tici'ii  nf  ilic  Ailaiilir  lyii*'.     Tb«'y.  Iiav<'  {Ju'  i'lJUJifV  ^IsiineJlnu 
•  it'  it«>iim   tin-  iH'.ivicsi   cM   tlu-  tyjM'  fv<'!    Iiiitli.  wi  i-ilHtiu  'i.')*!.!**' ' 


slimtld -be  :in;j(fe';f^^  "li  i.l«*'  a<lvtsabilii>   oi  u^ln^: 

a    «0)trjbiif«^iion.'<;liaJii)Mii\-  given  of    our    0<  tober 

issnVv- wh^^re  'ft'  ji^  stored,  that  «nevve^^  ba<l   in- 

(iUavt^a'  tbHf  iherje  vla^^^^^^^^  liV  litrtler  <<ii»aiity-ih  >pit<' 

of  ihc--Uiii£f'  rt'iiiHtiirii'i  V7f  a<  Miaf  ^otal   hwuins  snrfrtfje,  h-eiiif 
luopl'r.*  (jn>b.lerannii   of   iliis  f«iru;iv  slioulil   be  pivfi'i   in   » tMii 
|i:nfnprtli<;i<f*/KM'OhMiti VPS  with  oihcrs  «o<   t*o  <irrrtHp:t'tl. 

riio:  Uln^iraiicn^  :^l>fisv.  aij  jilit'  Vjiore  iuiportani.  dtiails  v.  i  \ 
» iwiHy  ari«r-a'V:irfMnl  cMMiiiiiiiti-ott  of  rUvni  will  ^;jve  a"  gooil 
itb'a  .«fVvh«\,V(»*aHiin<'nv  foatiii'i-ii  of  t1ii«  iiilen'siins;  <k'ii}t;n. 
•  Ttn^..illnsi.ralipn  >1io\vi«v:  the  l^jiU»r  ha^  liot  l>een  uuhukd  a?- 
riiH  l>ijT H'f  'o«; -vt-his  '  J'5M'<nuo<4*-f ":  is  •  ;jrt«c'ii<-all y  h U-n t iital  \v  ii  U 
Ilifvotip^'jlM*;*!  An.  vbt'ijr**^^^^^  |*a<'ifft--  tyi>e  PUgtoes,.  Ute  jdvtails 
^M;^vhj^•ii,  AV<:iv:Kb^)wn  tVii^  of  liie.Ocvolw'r  is>«ue.     The 

j.njy ^«luri5s;0  nuoli*  hni~  h^'vM  \\\  f«larrijji  \\\r  ryMtulfis  i;>  |n>«. 
Ya^ilo^V  ;rTit«:rtdi  iiKtKiuR  r  i'.  II  i4!*\  t^W"  tbt  ^frpiii  «1^^ 

<>ft  ](|j»»  vijiiiri VMuj;  ;^Mi«  '  i:'.v  i«««-^  J»1^««J?  <»f -^)»«*:>*1"*'  sheet;    Tlj'> 
-it:<!!ii .  bVtVrti  A^inf  I    fias  b^MJ  iH<-iV'jis«><l  fn   letis^b   lo  uiak«'   uit 
.iMS;    (irffr'Ki'ij;(-»?^>  fa    otb«Mv  ri'AjtH?*"!!?  :tlto   IwiU-rs  aii'    jdicntk'al 
'  jiiiil   r^fi'ivore  .«*ari  lit'vtHjiiV         iBi^.;  |Krovions  avii**!*'  f<^  -a   d«' 
\s«  i;i I ».f Ion : 0. aln.if  \:« ;!« ;:!<>a t.  fiia:.! lie  .*l<*Ht;rn. 

Tfjit- u  t?^>l^  v^i«-!^«'«i  r  >;nnilnr     'o     Uk' 

uW^r-  i^JeUJ<"hn  ai  niiit'(Mi«'nt  iir  tluii .  i  ijla<-<^s  one  pair  of 
'»\liVjdVi'i'^:\vM!iHi  in  >bi.«  *:is*>;,i<i-tj  liir  tii^h  |>i-4*ssiirp  Qfi*"**,  W- 
A\\i>^i\h«^Sv:.i^^^^  tllf'Mi 

f<^:  th«^/"fn;m  ;^'i-!«nkWf  axlo.,;^  are  v\m. 

iio«.n-fl  ro  !l\o's«>'i:nil  -iraiV  if  iliivt'Ts  iii/thn  usual  «iann<M-.  t' 
liiiTfii   Fi<H'.   Hi:ii    lU'sit^iJ.   b"W»'V<  r.   i»i    liaA  ine   Imt    on<'   svsi»mh 


^li»a.  tola!  Willi    i:.7jntv  Ibii^  oil  ^iti^^fs^VW^ 
iircs  embotlied    in   (he  ^fc^^^gIl;^'{tr«»  ;thi^  .usiv  of -Ihe  ,.ii-<JiW*i^^M' 
<  hatnbor.  of  ihe  ><auie  airan^(MUt*ft  tis,  wtvri  a|)t^li<**f  '<>  t.irt;  .lar?;!' 
onif'r  of  7<>  loconioiivps  ilIn!^Iralt•(i  iii  ihr  jiii'Aiinis  IksVu-'  it-f  .ruiy. ; 
Jouinal.  an<l  the  nso  tif  Uu'  Wulsrluieir  valve  £;<■>« iv.--.    .•;,■. 'h 

'I'lio   table .  Oh  ;|»agit'' . 4 14   fK*t"miiW :  4i;  <'Oinjiai1s«»n- 'i«:  W  «ia«le  • 
bfi  wopti  thesie  leaders  of  (heir  type  and;  f>(ltt'Vi».flif  tht  l7!tf;i!V(;b.iV; 
roiiipoiiinl  Paeifii-  type  previoti,«l\    bnili,  as^  wvJI.;k^  j*over(4J  4lf:  " 
ft'rent   Cole  eonii'onnds  of  Ihe  Atlaiitie  lype.     flcfeiene^.  t>;nJ  ,; 
be   made  to  (he  artiele  nieniioned  al>^ne.  (()ct,..  1!»«m;v  p. ';yt?>,L 
tor  a  <  oiiiparison  with  file  u»her  r^wdftf'lyiSn^^^V^^^^^ 
'Wiled    h\    ilie    Xorthern    Pacifii-    Kailw?iy('<inip:!n>;    t'ljs,   oii. 

iiiaUint;  tile   founb   airan,i;enieni    of   prueii^ally   ''>'*  '^i'WiV'-^^^^^^ 
iiiid    weii;ht,   yivini;   this  eonipany    l\i<  itii-  rtyvje  .l«eoiiietivt»J^^^^^ 
follow^-:      jSiJiiipK''    en  sines    without   .rofuV«is(ir.H.-  yhuinb^H;.  -ot; . 
siip«Thea«»i';    siHi|.>ie   en^iiies    with    <r«Miibusiion    ehaiiiber.  iihd.  . 
w  ithoiit    superheator:    siniplc   (>n'4ine>   wiih   eotnbiistion   ehanV  ' 
b<r    ;uni    .siipf>iii<  iit<.T.    and    l)alanietl    iniiip<)uu<?  ;.»'.»iiii.''e«    wi'ih.. 
« <iinbnj<tion  <hainberand.wi(lioui ,  s»iiHiiie;»t<M\; .  Tjh.ls^^  itiii  ■■ 

.'Xteptional   jhance  for  developing   the  iKhaitiaiKes' :ffrv'disad- 
\ aiitaues  of  these  several  featuieiJ  by  dft'^et  «*0HVf»iVrisoiV  w^ 
operaiiML:;  under  identieai  eoivdiiiujvs,.      .;    :  ;•.      -       ;/"     " 

In    exaiuinini;    (he   (aide  of  t-oiiipaiii.tivt?   diiuyiisjOfi?   ytvei- 
luMewith/ if  sJMiuhf  bo  fHiieiubered   that   th<r  iht!'6<liic{Ion;  of 
the    <oinbusrioii    ehutnber    lai'Hely!    i^thiees.  ^iic  /«ciua|    ipitil" 
-^•pian'   feet   of  heatiuii  snrfaee.htid  hence  all  railos  basedJo:^ 
thai    liiAUie.      Ill   tiiese   ratios  the  squar«r  feef  of  heatiiis:  isdr 
-fftt«is  used  as  an  indi<.aii<>n  of  boil*>i\e»jKU><y;  ;uid  m£ei.eii- 


w¥!if>(i,   wlu<h   oi^-i'aJie^^^  for 

■  h  ♦^y  liud*'!^  rthvowylr  tjii«?  vjtlvi^ 

ITie  VU';-iUj:f  :»iis-  firf^t  hrfiuallt  ;T^^  in   fyM4,  when 

:  ati  :.^\iiaiVlit-  iyiM'   loeoijiotive    with    the    (*oIe    jiVstem    rf   eon; 
•.■JIltJWMtin-ij^^^JlfWbU'^^^^         tbe  Amerjean  Loeoiuojjve  < -ompany  j'oi 
i^jV' l!C^^"  V>^  juid  Ht»»hion  lii v>»- 11/  It^  aliH  eShihitel 

.VatprhOj/Siu;  li^ouis  exjioi^ijitm  wjvere  it  w:is  test^sf  mi  \\w.  I'eiin 
•   .sj itaiiiit  'KHUrejidV  lo«  onwit t ve  i e>it iii'^  plant ,  •  it  JHa«le  an  exeep 
;    li.i^luallr:]^:*^^}  re«-<>rd;  anil  \v-;ls  ih4['  only  hwotuVMive  lestixf  whi<di 
:  Vo^s; '^thixviu.niainia'lir 7.*!  rnile.s-:ij*»r  hour.'lVr  oiie  VuJl  hflur      Its 
/  «>i<tMra(1<m>^i^li^»ftt  satr>?faH  volnls  t>f  vi- 

V|ie  Y(Vsn|(s- t^djilained  sh<m<'d  thedtvisn'  io  i»'  exeelleiit  in  all 

<r<r*5ix.>t  isV.  iltefrurfu  niiwle-  \f>  tht-  ««  p»ri  «f  tlwsM?  tests 

;  :lrid>ii<?;hi'd  1*y  iiie,  pohtts^^  re^- 

>  f*rd^^Vvie«-  i»y  ihtt;  1d«<«nioi!iv; .     Sim  <•  iha^v  time  (bis  ciesJgii  ha^- 

fHH'^>|jrefiJb«Mi  rvy,rw^^  oijur  <'oiupani«'s  Cot  AHantic  tyiw  lo«-o 

:,io o' i :V.»;s.    t>rJ«!vrii )t imis  of  t h et%e  en uines  viei'e  pu hi islied  in  I h i - 

;^ioHi'(i<iV  iU;  liM%  4»ast\  j;^  and    fur    He 

;  >?y>w  iWi^i  i(?;pi^       lwemotjyo^-V^4,  liages  !<*•;  a«<l  iUl. 

■'..-'  \*}[X*y^S'^^^'^£'■■i^^^  de^K  cotelst  of  a  i»aii 

hiW  pi-esi^iH-e,.  w hich  ,wa«. etisit'  with  a  saddle  and  valve  eliau) 
I' i>:  add  it-ie' r<>inu'iied  (o  ti^^^  frames  and  lK)ilor  in  a  manner 

y  sinirtay'tiO.  a.srmj^lp^^^^  pair  of  high  pressur.' 

pyJlihdei>;^;y^^  drive  ort  a  )L rank 

axle  and  ai:e-.in'a  separate  vai»Viii»jpi  fastened  to  the  frajnes  and 
saddle  a;he:tdf  4^^^^^  the  low-pwsstii-e  v-Alinders.  The  guides 
T<Vr  the  hii;W|u-«'>swVre  ,t>  liTi'l.Ms   are   h>cated   beue;ttb   tin    l<ivv 

ssuiy*vs!*dii|4t*;  ^i\:  4ia«sjt;-:<    i      irnin^.i?*!  for  lonveying  sieani 
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from  the  saddle  to  the  high  pressure  valve  charaber  through 
an  elbow  pipe  heavily  lagged  and  connecting  through  ground 
joints.  An  examination  of  the  drawings  of  the  cylinders  will 
illustrate  the  details.  A  difference  is  noticed  in  this  latest 
•lesign  over  that  used  formerly.  In  that  the  high  pressure 
•yllnders  are  somewhat  raised  and  slightly  inclined.  This  Is 
4one,  of  course,  for  clearance  of  the  front  truck  since  connect 
ing  to  69  in.  wheels,  in  a  direct  line,  would  throw  the  high 
oressure  cylinder  too  low  for  the  proper  clearance.  All 
orevlous  Cole  compounds  have  had  wheels  of  78  in.  or  more 
"n  diameter,  and  hence  it  was  not  necessary  to  incline  the 
■  yllnders.  The  valve  chamber  Is  In  a  horizontal  line,  being 
^    continuation   of  the  low  pressure  chamber      Two   14-Inch 


£s; 


l3mS2 


PLAN    SHOWING    FRAME    RRAC!N<;    ANI>   TRATT.ER   TRUCK 


is  a  large  and  stiff,  although  very  light,  steel  resting  spanning 
the  frames  and  supporting  the  back  enfl  of  the  low  preesufp 
guides  and  all  parts  of  the  valve  gear. 

The  frames,  which  are  shown  in  one  of  the  llustratlons,  ar^ 
In  two  sections,  the  trailer  frames  being  of  a  double  plate  de 
sign  with  the  wheel  between  and  connect  to  the  main 
frames  just  back  of  the  third  driver,  at  which  point  there  Ip 
a  cross  frame  stiffening  casting,  to  which  the  pivot  of  th" 
radial  truck  trailer  frame  is  connected,  and  which  also  In 
eludes  the  boiler  bearings.  The  main  frames  are  of  the  bar 
type  iVz  ins.  wide  and  6  ins.  deep  over  pedestals  and  5  ins. 
deep  at  the  top  rail  in  other  places.  The  depth  is  Increased 
to  8^  Ins.  between  the  front  pedestal  and  low  pressure  cy- 

.    •-.    .v:  ..  Under    connection,    and    Is    nar- 

!"=•"•    rowed    to   2    Ins,   In   width   and 

.'=■:.  11 V^    ins.    in    depth    where    the 

..  ".^     high  pressure  cylinders  are  con- 

;  •  .*  nected.      An    exceedingly    broad 

^;.  ^"-^  Rteel    casting    is    placed    across 

•  between  the  top  rails  just  above 

.■";-;•■  fhe  pedestal  of  the  second  pair  of 

■  ••  ;"  drivers.   This  Is  a  light  but  ven 

stiff  casting,  and  ties  and  stiffens  the  frames  securely  at  this 

point.    The  special  design  of  cast  steel  pedestal  hinder  will 

be  noticed  in  the  illustration. 

The  illustration  shows  the  crank  axle  which  is  on  thr 
for\i'ard  pair  of  drivers  and  Is  of  a  solid  forged  design.  Thr 
center  portion,  which   Includes  the  high    pressure  main   rod 


hollow  piston  valves  are  used,  the  one  for  the  high  pressurp 

being  arranged  for  Inside  admission,  while  the  low  pressure 

Is  outside  admission  and  central  exhaust.     A  starting  valve 

is  provided  which  will  allow  live  steam  at  a  reduced  pressure 

to  be  admitted   to  the  low  pressure  cylinder   when   desired. 

Both   valves  are  connected   to  the  same  stem   and   have,   of 

•  ourse,  simultaneous  movement     This  stem  Is  driven  from  a      journals.  Is  connected  to  the  wheel  fit  and   driving  Journal 

simple  arrangement  of  Walschaert  valve  gear,  the  construe-      portions  by  two  circular  sections  4%   Ins.  thick.     The  high 

tlon  of  which   is  clearly  shown   in   one  of  the  illustrations,      pressure  journals  are  4%  Ins.  wide  by  ll^^  Ins.  in  diameter,  and 

There  is,  in  this  case,  but  one  reverse  shaft,  the  reach  rod      the  Inclined  part  between  them  is  rectangular  In  section  11  by 

extending  directly   from   the   reverse  lever   to  the  end   of  a      13%  Ins.     The  cranks  are  arranged  at  90  degs.  between  th«» 

downwardly  extending  arm  of  this  shaft,  which  is  carried  in     two  high  pressure  and  180  degs.     between  the  high  and  low 

bearings  supported  from  the  guide  yoke,  and  is  offset  in  the     pressure  on  the  same  side  of  the  locomotive.    The  trailer  truck 

center  to  clear  the  shell  of  the  boUer,    The  guide  yoke  Itself     Is  of  the  radial  roller-bearing  design,  which  has  been  success- 
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Own«r 

Type  of  compound , ,  .\. .'. 

Wheel    arrangemer.t .'.... 

Total    weight 

Weight   on   drivers 

Size    of    cylinders 

Diameter    ft    di ivers ._ 

Steam     pressure .'•.  .'i-. 

Tractive    effort    conip 

Total   heating    surfaie 

Firebox    heating    surface 

Length   of   tubes 

Grate     a  rca 

Weight  on   drivers   ^   tractive  effort 

Total   weight  H-  total   hertins  suifaie 

Tractive  effort  X  diam.  drivers  -:    total  H.  S. 

Vol.    equivalent   simple  cylinders 

Total  H.   S.   -i-  vol.  equivalent  <ylindprs 

Grate  ar^a  H-  vol.   equivalent  cylinder.-* 

lleference    In  Amkrican   Enuinkkr 


N.  P. 

Cole. 
4—6—2 

210.000  lbs. 

157,000  lbs. 

lfi>.'.&27V3 

x2~t>   in. 

♦;»  in. 

220  lbs. 

.30,;^40     lbs. 

2,908    .sq.    ft. 

241.8  sq.  ft. 

16   ft.    9    in. 

43.5  sq.  ft. 

.■5.18 

K2.5 

720 

9.9 

294 

4.3 

This  issue 


O.,   R.   &  N. 

Baldwin. 

4—6 — 2 
231,300  lbs. 
143,600  lbs. 

17&28X28  in. 
77   In. 
200  lbs. 
28,300  lbs. 
3,055    sq.    ft. 
179  sq. 
20    ft. 
49.5    sq. 
5. 07 
75.5 
713 
11.5 
265 
4.3 
1905.  p. 


ft. 

ft. 


246 


A..  T.  &  S.   F 
Baldwin. 
4—6—2 

226.700  lbs. 

151,900  lbs. 

17&28X28  in. 

73   in. 

220  lbs. 

32,800     lbs. 

3,595  sq.  ft. 

192.8    sq.    ft. 

20   ft. 

53  sq.   ft. 

4.63 

63 

666 

11.5 

312 

4.62 

1905,   p.   454 


N.  P. 

Simple. 

4—6—2 
223,000     lbs. 
146,300     lbs. 

22x26  in. 

69  In. 

200   lbs. 

31,000  lbs. 

2.978.4  sq  ft. 


241.7  SQ. 
16   ft.   9 
43.5  sq. 
4.72 
75 
720 
11.4 
261 
S.8 
1906,   p. 


ft. 
in. 
ft. 


392 


Erie. 

Cole. 

4 — 4 — 2 

206.000     lbs. 

115.000  lbs. 
15V.&26 
x26  in. 

78   in. 

220  lbs. 

23.860  lbs. 

3.634.7    sq.    ft. 

181.1  sq.    ft. 
17   ft 

56.5  sq. 
4.82 
56.5 
513 
8.93 
405 
\  633 
1905,   p. 


ft. 


>87 


P.  R.  R. 

Cole. 
4—4—2 

200,500  lbs. 
117,200  lbs. 

16427x26  in. 

80  in. 

205  lbs. 

23,300  lbs. 

2.861.6  sq.  ft. 

181.4  sq.  ft. 

16  ft.  3  in. 

55.5  sq.  ft. 

5 

70 
650 
9.4 
305 
5.9 
1906,' p.  73 


N.  Y.  C. 

Cole. 

4—4—2 

200,000  lbs. 

110,000  lbs. 

15>^&26 

x26  in. 

79  in. 

220  lbs. 

24,000  lbs. 

3,465  sq.  ft. 

198  sq. 

16  ft. 

50.23  sq. 

4.58 

57.5 

546 

893 

387 

5.62 

1904,  p. 


ft. 

ft. 
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fully  built  and  applied  by  this  company  foi*  a  number  of  years. 
The  general  dimensions,  weights  and  ratios  are  as  follows: 


7,000   GALLON   TENDER. 


COL.E    rJALAXCEU    CO.MPOINL)    PACIFIC    TYPE    UKjO.MOTIVE. 


LOCISVII.I.E   &    N.\S1IVILLE   RaILBUAD. 


.\»>i:i  niiiN  Pac'Ihc   K.vii.w.w. 


".KNKUAI.    i>,\r.\. 

Gauge 4   It.   S',.j    in. 

Service 4., , Passenger 


Fuel 


Kit.    coal 


Tractive  effort 30,340    lbs. 

Weight  in  working  order 240,000  lbs. 

Weight   on    drivers 157,000   lbs. 

Weight  of  engine   and   tender   in   working  order 380,500   lbs 

Wheel  base,  driving 12   ft. 

Wheel  base,   total 33   ft.   5   in. 

Wheel   ba.-e,   engine  and    tender 62   ft.    10    in. 

UATIO.S. 

Weight  on  drivers   ->  tractive  effort 5.18 

CTotal   weight   -i-   tractive   effort ....'. 7.9 

Tractive  effort  X    diam.   drivers   -:-    heating  surfoir-e 720 

Total   heating  surface  -^  grate  area 67 

Firebox    heating    surface    -i-    total    heating    surface,    <", 8-3 

Weight  on  drivers   -;-   total   heating  surface 53.8 

Total    weight    -;-    total    heating    surfai  e 82.5 

Volume  of  equivalent   simple   cylinders: 9.9   cu.    ft. 

Total    heating    Kurface    -=-    volunie    e<iuivalent    c.vliiiders 294 

Grate   area  -i-    volume    equivalent    cylinders 4.3 

tYI.l.NDKK.S. 

KinJ    V. IJalan;-ed    Compound 

Number    . . .  :• .  , .' 4 

Diameter   and   stroke 16'...    k    27'-..    x    26 

VAI.VK.-^. 

Kind    Piston 

Diameter 14  in. 

Greatp.-t  travel ^  >  ■; v  ...*.„..• 6  in. 

Outside   lap ...'.».......' I  in. 

Inside  clearance ; . . ,-; II.   p.,  5-I6   in. :   L.   P.,   ■%  ii'. 

L.ead  in    full   gear , >,  in. 

\vni:i:i..s. 

Drivinif,    diametf r    over    tires CO  in. 

Driving,    thickness;    of    tire^ 31.,  in. 

Driving  journals,  niiiin.  diameter  and  length ...11   x   11'".  in. 

Driving  joutnils,  others,   dianiitcr  and   length ,..-!,, 9»4    x   12  in. 

Engine   truck   wheels,   dianieter 7.33',-.  in. 

Engme  truck  journals «!/,    x   12  In. 

Trailing  truck  wnevis,  diameter '.  .  .  .45  in. 

Trailing  truck,  journal."? 8  x   14  in. 

ntdi.tR. 

Style E     W.    T. 

Working    pressure 220    lbs. 

Out-ide  diameter  of   first   ring. 72Vi    in- 

Firebox,   length  ard  width ...!....  96  x  65  (i    in! 

Firebox   plates,   thickness , %    in. 

Firebox,    water   spitce F4'<'. -s"  -D4    in. 

Tubes,    number   and    out.Mdo    diameter..;. ^-i-^, 7.306    2in. 

Tubes,    length ;  .  ..■. ..,.-.  ^, 16    ft.    9    in. 


The  standard  7,000-gal.  tender  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Kailroad,  illustrated  herewith,  has  several  interesting  features 
of  design.  The  sheets  forming  the  sides  of  the  coal  space  are 
in  one  piece,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  to  the 
top  of  the  outside  side  sheets,  to  which  they  are  riveted.  This 
construction  not  only  simplifies  and  reduces  the  cost  of  erec- 
tion, but  also  reduces  the  amount  of  material  required.  It 
also  presents  a  much  neater  and  cleaner  appearance  than 
where  the  vertical  part  of  the  coal  space  side  sheet  is  con- 
nected to  the  outside  sheet  by  a  slope  sheet  extending  to  the 
top  of  the  side  sheet  and  a  horizontal  sheet  extending  to  the 
side  sheet,  both  the  slope  and  the  horizontal  sheets  being 
riveted  to  an  angle  riveted  to  the  top  of  the  coal  si)ace  side 


Secilup  A-B 


10  Over  Anirles 

EXO     EI.EVATIO.N     OF     TA.NK. 


•  .«   .*,«.«**''.•    ♦   *> 


■   4   •.«   «   • 


.  .2.667  sq.  ft. 
.  .241.8  sq.  ft 
.2.908.8  SQ.  ft. 
.  .  .  43.5    sq.    ft. 

18    in. 

.15  ft.   5>A    ins. 


Heating  surface,    tubes ...,.»-..•.  i » , 

Heating     surfa- e.      firobox.  ;..'..'-.  j.'.*;  , 

Heating  surface,  total . .,, 

Grat3  area /^j...i 

Smokestack,   dii'.nieter.  .....; 

Smokestack,    heig^it  above   rail 

Center  of  Iwiler  above   rail .'.........  ~ .  .  .  115   in. 

TKXDKH. 

"''■"'*    •  •  rrr  •  •  •  •  »  •  ••■?-•  t.>  .•,?.■•.  ••••••  •  •  . . ....... .  .  .  Witer    bottom 

Frame »'.."..  i. .  .i ;.  v  i ...  w".  ,Vi- .'.;,.  .  .\', ■':■.:  .  .  13- in.    channels 

Wheels,   diameter j>;.  * . . . . 33 'A    in. 

.loumals,   diameter  and   length,  .i.  i.; 5V.    x   10   in. 

Water   capacity 7.000    gals. 

Coal  capa'-ity 12   tons 


P(H)i,  vs.  Rec.ul.vk  Cuew. — If  you  examine  the  reports  made 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  different  trunk 
lines  showing  the  amount  of  money  expended  to  keep  each 
locomotive  in  repair  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1905,  you 
will  find  two  of  the  large  trunk  lines  where  they  keep  regular 
crews  on  their  engines  making  the  best  showing  of  all  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States,  and  these  two  roads  have  a  reputa- 
tion second  to  none  in  point  of  good  service.— Cowwii^ee  lie- 
port  on  Poolitin  Enfjines.   TraveUnri  Engineers'  Association. 


sheet.  The  vertical  part  of  the  sheet  does  not  end  where  it 
is  riveted  to  the  slope  sheet  forming  the  bottom  of  the  eoal 
pit,  but  extends  downward  to  the  floor  sheet,  to  which  it  is 
connected  by  an  angle-iron,  thus  greatly  stiffening  the  tank. 
Additional  braces  for  the  bottom  of  the  coal  space  are  also 
provided,  as  shown.  The  sides  and  ends  of  the  tank  are 
stiffened  by  the  2V^x4-in.  T's,  which  are  riveted  to  them  by 
7-lG-in.  rivets,  G-in.  pitch.  The  water  in  passing  forward  into 
the  le?s  of  the  tank  passes  through  the  screens  of  2%x2>4-in. 
mesh.  Xo.  11  B.  \V.  G. 

The  center  sills  of  the  tender  frame  consists  of  13-in.  chan- 
nels, 37  lbs.  per  foot,  and  the  side  sills  are  10-in.  channels, 
35  lbs.  per  foot.  The  castings  connecting  the  center  sills  at 
the  bolsters  are  of  cast  steel,  while  those  connecting  the  cen- 
ter and  side  sills  are  cast  iron.  Cover  plates  36  ins.  wide  and 
V2  In.  thick  extend  across  the  frame  at  the  bolster,  securely 
tying  the  various  parts  together.  There  is  also  a  cover  plate 
of  this  size  extending  across  the  top  of  the  frame  at  the 
tenter  and  <over  plates  24  ins,  wide  and  V^  in.  thick  at  each 
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•22  6-  Over- Aivgles- 


7,000-OAI..   TKNDER  TANK.   I.OUISVirj.E  &   XASHVILLE  B.   B. 


7,000-iaAr..  tkndeb  kka.mk.  i.oiisvu.lk  &  nasuvii.i.k  u.  u. 


•'•ul.  The  end  sills  are  %-in.  plates  connected  to  a  V.-in. 
<over  plate  by  4  x  4  x  i/^-in  angles,  and  to  the  center  and  side 
sills  by  heavy  angle  plates,  as  shown.  The  center  sills  are 
^^paoed  23  ins.  apart,  and  the  steel  draft  casting  at  the  rear 
♦nd  is  arranged  to  take  the  Session-Standard  friction  draft 
Hear.  We  are  indebted  for  information  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Curtis, 
-superintendent  of  machinery,  and  Mr.  Walter  H.  Stearn>, 
mechanical  engineer. 


The  committee  makes  the  following  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mends as  general  principles  of  practice  that: 


The  circular  form  of  an  engine  house  is.  in  general,  the 
preferable  design,  with  possibly  the  following  exceptions: 

(a)  At  branch  terminals,  or  similar  points,  where  not  more 
than  three  or  four  locomotives  are  housed  at  one  time  and 
where  it  is  more  economical  to  provide  a  "Y"  track  than  a 
iurntable,  or  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  turn  the  locomo- 
tives, a  through  rectangular  house,  with  switches  at  one  end 
only,  may  be  desirable,  or 

(b)  At  shops  where  a  transfer  table  is  used  and  an  engine 
house  is  to  be  added,  and  at   special  locations,  the  transfer 
table  house  may   be   desirable. — American    Raihcay   Engineer-' 
ing  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association. 
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:;5-TO.\    STOCK    A.ND    COKE    CAB    WITH    STEEL    LXDEBFBAME — ATOHISOX.    TOPEKA    &    SAXTA .  FE    RAILWAY. 


35-TON  STEEL  UNDERFRAME  STOCK  AND  COKE  CAR. 


ATCHISON,   ToPEKA   &   SaNTA    1<'E   RaILWa^ 


The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  receuUy  had 
built  at  the  Madison  works  of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company  a  number  of  40-ft.,  70,000-lb.  capacity  combination 
stock  and  coke  cars  with  steel  underframes.  They  have  drop 
bottoms  on  each  side  of  the  center  sills  for  the  entire  length 
of  the  car,  and  these,  in  connection  with  eighi  large  doors  in 
(he  roof,  make  U  possible  to  handle  coke  as  well  as  stock. 
The  dror  doors  may  be  locked  .so  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
lo  be  opened  accidentally.  One  of  the  cars  filled  to  the  root 
with  coke  can  be  unloaded  in  about  15  minutes,  tliis  including 
(he  time  for  closing  the  doors  and  placing  the  car  in  service 
« onditlon,  but  It  Is  expected  that  this  time  will  be  considerably 
shortened  when  those  who  operate  the  doors  become  more 
ramiliai  with  them.  The  cars  have  doors  Just  above  the 
rtoor  at  the  ends  so  that.  In  addition  to  handling  stock,  coke, 
«oal,  ties  aiifl  lumber,  they  may  readily  be  loaded  with  rail, 
pipe  or  other  long  material.  -■•-•. 

They  weigh  about  43,ono  lbs.  «ach  and  have  the  followiug 
jAeneral   dimensions: 

Leugth  over  euU   .sill.^ .•". w.^i^O  ft  11  Vi  l"s. 

Length    inside » , 40    ft. 

Width    over   side   sills    ..;.,... 9    ft.    6  Ins. 

Width  at  eaves 9   ft.   10  Ins. 

Width  Inside   *. . . . 8  ft  8  ins. 

Keigtat    Inside,   clear   space .7    ft.    9  Ins. 

Height  top  of  rail  to  top  of  runnlna;  beard. ..  ./;.*.i. 13  ft.   3%  In"- 

Height  top  of  rail  to  top  cf  eaves ..;...,....  .12   ft.   7%  Ins. 

Wheel  base  of  car .35   ft.   11 1^  ins. 

Wheel   base  of  truck    5   ft.   4  Ins. 

Olstance    between    centers    of    trucks 30    ft.     7}^  Ins. 

The  center  sills  are  continuous  for  the  entire  length  of  the 
car  and  consist  of  %-in.  plates  with  3x3x%  in.  angles 
riveted  at  the  top,  on  the  outside,  and  two  3  x  3  x  %  in.  angles 
riveted  at  the  lower  edge,  as  shown  on  the  drawing.  These 
sills  are  reinforced  by  a  H-ln.  cover  plate  and  are  30  1ns.  deep 
for  about  9  ft.  at  the  center  of  the  car,  tapering  to  18  ins.  at 
the  bolster.  The  side  sills  are  of  6  x  9-in.  long  leaf  yellow- 
pine  and  are  secured  to  the  end  sills  by  malleable  Iron  pockets. 
At  the  center  of  the  car  Is  a  10-In.  25-lb.  I  beam,  forming  a 
<rosstIe  and  passing  through  the  center  sills,  to  which  It  Is 
fastened  by  means  of  angle  plates.  The  ends  are  cut  to  receive 
the  side  sills,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  angle  plates,  which 
form  a  bearing  for  the  sills.  There  are  four  other  crosstles. 
consisting  of  10-in.  channels,  which  are  secured  to  the  center 
:ind  side  sills  in  like  manner. 

The  body  bolsters  are  built  up  of  pressed  steel  diaphragms, 
those  between  the  center  sills  being  of  %-in,  steel  and  those 
between  the  center  and  side  sills  of  5/16-ln.  steel     They  are 


reinforced  at  both  the  top  and  bottom  by  ^-in.  plates  14  inn. 
wide.  The  slots  In  which  the  door  operating  shaft  work«  are 
reinforced  by  %x2-in.  plates,  and  there  is  a  S^lC-in.  pressea 
steel  filler  between  the  diaphragms 

The   end   sills  are   of  8  x  12-in.   white   oak,    secured   to    the 
tenter  and  side  sills,  as  shown     Miner  tandem  rigging  Is  used 
The  floor  supports,  5x4  ins.,  are  bolted  to  the  crosstles,  bol 
sters  and  sills.    The  flooring  Is  2  ins.  thick,  and  Is  protected 
around  the  door  openings  by  steel  plates.    A  modified  form  of 
ilie  Caswell  drop-door  mechanism  is  used.     Ratchet  levers  at 
each  end  of  the  car  operate  2-in.  shafts.     Pinions  on  these 
.-.hafts  engage  with  racks  and,  as  the  shafts  are  revolved,  they 
move  inward  or  outward,  thus  opening  or  closing  the  door*' 
a.s  the  case  may  be.    The  shafts  are  fitted  with  roller  bearings, 
w  hich  come  in  contact  with  the  door,  as  shown  on  the  drawing 

The  side  posts  are  3%  x  4in.  and  the  corner  posts  QVi  x  6^-iti. 
The  side  and  end  posts  are  plated  on  one  side  with  4-in. 
.  hannels,  secured  to  them  by  %-In.  bolts.  The  ends  of  the 
lK>sts  are  fitted  to  malleable  iron  shoes  and  caps.  The  side 
door  openings  are  5  ft  1  in.  x  7  ft.  9  Ins.;  the  end  door  openings 
are  2  ft.  3%  ins.  x2  ft.  10  ins.  There  are  eight  roof  doors. 
fach  liaving  an  opening  2  ft  4  Ids.  x  5  ft.  7%  ins.    The  root 
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door  openings  are  plated 
with  iron  and  provided 
with  water  grooves.  The 
trucks  are  the  standard 
Santa  Fe  type  for  35- 
ton  freight  cars.  We  are 
indebted  for  drawings 
and  information  to  Mr. 
A.  Lovell,  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power, 
and  Mr.  E.  Posson,  en- 
.uineer  of  car  construc- 
tion. 

\VaI.S(  IIAKUT     V  A  I,  V  i; 

Gkar. — Engine  failures 
due  to  the  breaking  of 
valve  motion  connec- 
tions during  twelve 
months'  service  have 
been  very  slight.  With 
fifteen  engines  equipped 
with  the  Walschaert 
valve  gear  we  have  had 
only  three  failures  that 
were  chargeable  t  o 
valve  motion  failing, 
while  with  engines 
equipped  with  the 
Stephenson  link  motion 
we    have    had    at    least 

three  times  as  many  failures  ilue  to  the  link  nioticn  gfiiiu';: 
out  of  order. — O.  H.  liehmeyer,  before  the  Traveling  Engi- 
neers'  Association 
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Techxicai,  Instri  ctiox  for  Railway  Emplovees. — Mr.  .1.  \\ 
Dunn,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Southern  Parific 
Lines  East  of  Sparks,  has  arranged  with  the  I'niversity  of 
Nevada  at  Sparks  to  establish  clashes  for  apprentices  to  be 
held  every  Monday  and  Tuesday  mornings  from  7  to  9  o'cloc-k, 
and  also  for  mechanics,  car  men,  etc.,  to  be  held  every  .Monday 
and  Tuesday  evenings  from  7  to  9  o'clock.  The  classes  will 
receive  instruction  in  arithmetic,  elementary  mechanics,  me- 
chanical  drawing,  link   motion  and  valve  gears. 


ill. 

power  ikuse. 

The  power  house,  while  it  is  api»arently  located  a  consider- 
able distance  south  of  ihe  center  of  gravity  of  the  power  dis- 
tribution, is  not  as  far  from  it  as  would  appear,  since  the 
amount  of  power  required  to  operate  the  machines  and  the 
shaving  exhaust  system   in   the   i)laning  mill   is  quite  large 

(•omi)ared  to  that  used 
in  any  of  the  other 
shoi)s,  not  excepting 
t  h  e  locomotive  shoj). 
Condensers  were  not  in- 
stalled, as  practically 
all  of  the  exhaust  steam 
is  used  by  the  heating 
system  and  in  the  dry 
kiln.  The  piping  is  very 
carefully  arranged  to 
lake  care  of  any  emerg- 
ency and  prevent  a 
shutdown  in  case  of  ac- 
( idenf. 

Bi(ilflinf). — The  i)0wer 
bouse  is  a  steel  frame 
brick  building,  110  ft. 
by  141  ft.  4  ins.,  divided 
by  a  i;!-in.  brick  wall 
into  a  boiler  room  4S  ft. 
S  in.s.  by  139  ft.  2  in.^. 
and  an  engine  room  58 
ft.  1  in.  by  139  ft.  2  Ins. 
Over  each  room  is  .\ 
monitor  7  ft.  10  ins. 
high  and  about  15  ft. 
power  house — VIEW  FROM  TOP  OF  LUMBER  SHED.  Wide,   extending   almost 
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the  entire  length  of  the  building.  The  engine  room  floor  Is 
8  ft.  10 V^  ins.  above  grade  and  the  height  from  the  floor  to 
the  underside  of  the  roof  trusses  is  3G  ft.  5  ins.  The  engino 
room  is  equipped  with  a  5-ton  traveling  crane  (5G-ft.  span), 
operated  by  hand,  the  runways  of  which  are  supported  by 
columns  independent  of  those  of  the  building.  The  roof  pur- 
lins consist  of  10-in  25-lb.  I  beams,  the  wall  and  ridge  purlins 
of  10-in.  15-lb.  channels  and  the  rafters  of  2\\  by  2^4  4.9-lb. 
T's.     A  composition  roofing  is  used. 


The  floor  is  of  concrete,  supported  by  15-in.  I  beams,  which 
are  in  turn  supported  by  cast-Iron  columns  and,  wherever 
possible,  by  the  machinery  foundations.  The  floor  of  the 
basement  is  slightly  above  grade  and  consists  of  concrete  laid 
on  a  bed  of  cinders.  The  basement  is  lighted  by  a  number  of 
small  windows.  The  window  sills  are  of  concrete,  and  all 
wood  in  connection  with  the  windows  and  doors  is  covered 
with  galvanized  iron,  thus  making  it  fireproof.  The  wains- 
ooiing  of  the  engine  room  is  9  ft.  high  and  of  brown  pressed 
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•  lonr  oiii^niun"  are  jtlate'l 
with  iron  ami  prnvitlo"! 
with  water  groavos.  ThP 
fruiks  iuv  the  .stnii«laj<l 
Santa  P>  .tyi)0  for  Uo- 
lon  frf^ijtht  r;irs|J  AVe  arfe 
in{l«'l»t<'<l  .for:  <lra\vin?;7 
;iii«i  inf(irm;tti«m  to  Mr. 
A.  l^nvfll,  supt'rint«^n<l- 
f>nt  of  motive  jiinvnr. 
anil  .M \\--  E.  PossiaJi..  •'n- 
liinper.  of  ([■ar  paristr>n 
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VV-v»>K-iiA*:ifi  \'  \  I  \  I 
(;k.yR.r-Kii,i:in«'  I'ailtirorj 
iltit'  to  the  hnsikiiiK  of 
valvf  tnoti^m  ionn<'<- 
liiins  (iurini;  t  wvlv*;; 
months'  servit;e ;;  faai^ 
Itwn  very  sH«M;  :  With 
tiffri-n  »'n£rin«'s  rqiiiiViM^.i 
with  tlu*  \\'aisrha«Mt 
valvt*  g<?ar  w«»  havV  hail 
only  thrw  failures  rh:! 
\v  «^  r  ♦•  ♦liMr^ealiiv  i  (i 
valvt-  motion  faiHnu^ 
w  h  I  i  e  wKli  »'n^in(  s 
»■  C|  11  i  p  |i  e  (1  with  Hu' 
St.«'i»iu'n^(in  link  molion 
Wf  hav»*  had  at  least 
.ihi«'«'  times  as  iuany.f;ultn>>  'iut  ;..  ih.  iihi 
nut    ni    order.^f/:-  ffV  Ke^w^i//'/-.   /<e/y»r<';  /Ac  T^ 

il'  'is'       .\ilSttf:i(fti(tl( 

'^tH'ilMU:xil^t<S>^ttiin;U>'<i"ii    K.V.IUWAY    K.iii*IJ>yKK>.  -All       I      I 

Oil  tin.  s'njtf'riiitendenr  Vf  liioiive  ,|>r\vej-vijf;i|u.  souihein  l'a<iiit 
!-in<si   Kast    of   Siuirks.;  liast  firran-i;ed    wjih    the    I'nivensity    of 
.Vfvadu  al    Sparks- to  esfaf>ii.-b.elas.-e,s   f,!^-,  aj»iueinji:es  to   ?)<» 
held  i>v.t>py  Monday  aiitl  Tnesda;*:  Jninniutrs  from  7  -frt  9  CitVKM  !. 
iind  als(»  for  ftmliJinfiR,  «h(k  IViWU v^lrV  tQ 

and  Tuesday  eveniniis  rtcmi  7  to  !>  fMffMi;.  Tlie  riasses  will 
re<eive  iiistrUit  ion  ill  ari.Hvni)  tic,  ojenieiitary  jiHMliaiiii  s!  iiir-- 
•  Itanii-ijl  ifi'avkiliii.  liiik    inotieiv  and  ValVe  jieaVs. 


I'OUIJJ.  iU>.l>l 


II    I  \ . 
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III. 


luAvKK  iroi >i  . 

Xlije  ;|»«wei-  h<»n.«',  wliilt!  ii  is  a|iir,irenlly  located  a  consider- 
iilde distant  t':::'outh  of  the  center  of  jufraviiy  »d  the  power  dis- 
> lihTjiir.n,  is  iioi  as  far  from  it  as  would  appear,  since  th«' 
aiiHiiiiit  of  jiowei-  ifquireii  lo  operate  lh«'  machines  and  the 
-liaviiii:   exhaust    sy.sl«m    in    tlic' :|vlaiiitiK 'mill    is    cpiite    larj;e 

'  •<m|iare<l  to  that  usetl 
ill  any  of  the  other 
^hiips.  not  excepting 
I  li  e  Uk-omotive  shop, 
luiidensors  were  not  in- 
Malhd,  as  practically, 
ail  tif  Ihe  exhaust  steam 
is  Hsed  l»y  the  healiii!!:. 
~\srenj  iiii'l  iu  the  div 
Mill.  Tlif  |d))int;  is  very 
.;in-riilly  arranm-d  n< 
iIm'  <  arc  of  aii>  t'liier.^- 
.  my    and    p  r  e  v  e  ti  t    3: 

siiiiidowii  ill  <,Tase«f;ft<'-. 

•  idetil. 

Hilihlinu.'  Thv  power 
l.oiiM-  is  a  steel  fraim- 
1. ri.lv  iiiiildinu.  llu  ft. 
!.\  Ml  fi.  I  ins.,  divided 
h>  a  i:'.in.  hrick  wall 
into  a  hoiler  room  JS  ft. 
^  ins.  by  IM'.t  ft.  2  in^. 
and  an  eiij;iiie  rcolii  "iS 
n.  1  in.  I.y  l.'.tt  ft.  2  ins. 
Over  each  room  is  t 
iMonitor  7  ft.  lo  ins. 
hij:h  and  about  l.'j  ft. 
wide,    pxiending    almost 
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iln'  «'iuin'  li'iigth  ol"  the  buil<lin^.    The  t'ngine  room  flvor  i.^  ■ 
^  ft.  IOV2  ins.  above  Kra<Ie  and  the  height  from  the  floor,  to; 
il)o  umler.sido  of  the  roof  tnisse.s  is  ot>  ft^  3  ins.     The  ens^iuf 
inotn   i.s  ('(|iii|»p('(l   with  a   ."i-ton   traveling  rrane   (oO-ft.  siwih^, 

•  iperattd    by    iiand.    the   runways   of   whivh    aie    supypited    by 

•  olumns  independent  of  fhbse  of  th«  buihliirg.  Thorodf  pur- 
lins consist  of  10-in  25-Jb.  I  beams,  the  wall  and  ridge. purlinK 
of  lO-in.   15-lb.  c-haiinels  and  Iho  rafters  of ^^'ifbyv^'^^^ 

Ts.    A  comijosition  roofing  is  used.  '  -r---:^--  : 


\Tlje  floor  i^^  15  in.  I  bea,ms,  "vihich 

ai-e  in-  turn  supported  by  rast-iron  colnnms  and,  wherever 
]><jsrsilvie,  by.  the  ni;Uhlnery- foiindatlons.  The  floor  of  thf 
iia.^Mneiit  lis  slight ly  abov*'  irrade  and  c-onf^ists  of  roncrete  laid 
x»n  a  bt*<l  of  rindt  rs.  The  basement  is  lighted  by  a  number  of 
sniair  ^vihdo\vs,  The  window  sills  are  of  concrete,  and  all 
wood  in  conuectlon  with  the  windmys  airid  doors  is  covered 
with  g-alvanized  iion,  thtts  making  it  firei)ro«f.  TTie  wains- 
«»iiinir  of  the  engine  i*oom  i!=  0  ft    higlt  rutd  of  ln-nwn  i<r<-f<r>ii 
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brick  laid  in  black  mortar,  except  the  first  four  courses  Just 
above  the  floor  and  two  at  the  top,  which  are  of  black  brick. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  wall  is  of  yellow  pressed  brick. 
The  coal  storage  bins  and  the  conveying  machinery  are  sup- 
ported by  a  special  steel  construction. 

Boilers  and  Stokers. — There  are  eight  Sterling  stokers,  each 
of  305  h.p. ;  six  are  equipped  with  Green  chain  grate  stokers, 
and  two  of  these,  as  well  as  the  remaining  two  of  the  eight, 
are  arranged  for  burning  the  sawdust  and  shavings  from  the 
planing  mill,  the  shavings  being  fed  directly  upon  the  grate 
through  a  pair  of  6xl2-in.  spouts,  which  enter  the  furnace 
lust  above  the  rear  of  the  igniting  arch. 
The  shavings   are  forced    from   the   gal-  "* 

vanized  iron  storage  pockets  on  the  roof 
of  the  planing  mill  by  means  of  a  blower 
system.  Power  for  operating  the  stokers 
Is  furnished  by  a  6-h.p.  Kriebel  oscillat- 
ing engine.  Each  stoker  has  an  active 
grate  area  of  67.5  sq.  ft.,  and  is  designed 
to  burn  bituminous  slack.  The  ashes  are 
raked  from  the  pits  into  chutes,  which 
deposit  them  in  the  conveyor.  The  con- 
crete slab  which  partially  covers  over  the 
top  of  the  ash  pit  catches  the  unconsumed 
coal  which  drops  through  the  grates,  and 
is  also  used  in  connection  with  a  brick  , 
damper  to  shut  off  the  cold  air  at  the 
hack  of  the  grate. 

•Tust  outside  of  the  boiler  room  door 
at  the  south  side  of  the  building  is  an 
elevator,  as  shown  on  one  of  the  photo- 
graphs, by  which  wood  from  ends  of  tim- 
ber from  the  planing  mill,  or  other  ma- 
terial, may  be  raised  from  the  ground 
level  to  the  level  of  the  boiler  room  floor. 
It  is  operated  by  hydraulic  |»ower. 

Chimney. — The  chimney  is  182  ft.  high, 
with  a  flue  9  ft.  6  ins.  in  diameter.  For 
a  height  of  fiO  ft.  the  wall  is  40  ins.  thick, 
and   the  cross-section  of  the  chimney   is 

.square;  above  this  the  cross-section  becomes  circular.  Tlio 
wall  is  built  in  sections  16  ft.  5  ins.  in  length.  The  thickness 
of  the  wall  of  each  succeeding  section  is  made  smaller,  until 
for  the  top  section  It  is  only  8%  Ins.  thick.  The  chimney  Is 
topped  with  a  cast  iron  cap.  It  has  a  fire  brick  lining  carried 
on  bracket  projections,  making  it  possible  to  renew  any  section 
of  the  lining  without  disturbing  the  rest,  and  allowing  for  ex- 
l)anHlon  in  the  v?»rion<!  parts.    Tt  was  built  by  the  Alphons-Cus- 


todis  Chimney  Company  of  New  York,  of 
perforated  radial  bricks,  made  from  a  spe- 
cially selected  clay,  burned  in  a  high  tem- 
perature, to  render  them  dense  and  impervi- 
ous to  moisture.  Opposite  the  opening  for 
the  flue  is  a  balance  opening  of  the  same 
shape  and  size  in  order  that  the  settlement 
on  the  two  sides  will  be  equal,  and  therefore 
prevent  cracking  or  canting  over  of  the 
chimney.  The  balance  opening  is  closed  on 
the  outside  by  a  dummy  wall. 

Coal  and  Ash  Conveyor. — The  coal  is  fed 
to  the  stokers  from  overhead  storage  pockets 
of  steel  and  concrete  construction,  which 
have  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons,  or  sufficient 
to  operate  the  plant  for  at  least  three  weeks. 
The  coal  is  delivered  to  the  power  house 
over  the  track  extending  along  the  western 
side  of  the  building.  It  Is  shoveled  from 
the  cars  Into  curved  chutes,  which  conduct 
it  to  a  crusher  and  feeding  device,  after 
which  It  passes  Into  the  conveyor.  The  coal 
crusher  Is  operated  by  a  20-h.p.  General 
Electric  motor.  The  conveyor  is  of  the 
Peck  overlapping  pivoted  pocket  type,  was 
installed  by  the  Link  Belt  Machinery  Company  of  Chicago, 
and  travels  at  the  rata  of  40  ft.  per  minute,  delivering  40  tons 
of  coal  per  hour.  The  ashes  are  conveyed  to  an  overhead  ash 
bin,  which,  when  fllled,  may  be  loaded  by  gravity  directly 
into  gondola  or  hopper  cars  placed  on  the  track  alongside  of 
the  building. 

Boiler  Feed  Water. — In  one  corner  of  the  boiler  room  is 
a  receiver  tank  for  returns  from  the  steam  piping  and  warm 
water  from  every  source.  Just  outside  of  the  boiler  house  is 
located  a  hot  well,  which  takes  the  discharge  of  the  cooling 
water  from   the  air  compressors.     A  Reilly  pump  Is  used  to 
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supi>ly  the  jeceiving  tank  with  water  from  this  hot  well  to 
make  good  leakage  or  waste  from  the  system.  Water  flows 
from  the  receiver  tank  Into  a  Cochrane  feed  water  heater 
by  gravity,  and  Is  drawn  from  this  by  two  Laidlaw-Dunn- 
Gordon  boiler  feed  pumps,  16  and  8x10  ins.  of  the  duplex, 
outside  packed,  plunger  pattern.  Between  the  feed  pump 
section  and  the  feed  water  heater  is  placed  a  reservoir  tank 
in  order  lo  furnish  a  supply  on  which  the  boiler  feed  pumps 
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may  draw  in  cast-  of  an  emergency.  The  feed  water  healer 
is  of  2,000-h.i).  capacity,  and  while  it  is  lai-ge  enouj^h  for  ordi- 
nary conditions  it  is  somelimes  emptied  under  extraordinary 
demands,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  reservoir  is  placed 
between  the  heater  and  the  pump.  The  re-ervoir  tank  is  A 
ft.  in  diameter  and  Id  ft.  hish.  To  regulate  the  action  of  the 
feed  water  pumps  and  insure  the  maintaining  of  the  water 
line  In  the  boilers  at  a  constant  level  iwo  Vigilant  feed  water 
regulators,  manufactured  by  the  Chaplin-Fulton  Manufactur-, 
ing  Company  of   Pittsburgh,  have  been   insialled. 

Piping. — The  piping  for  the  engines  and  ( ompressors  passes 
directly  through  the  floor  into  the  basement,  and  the  engine 
room  with  no  overhead  i)ii)ing  thus  present ^^  a  rather  unique 
appearance.  At  th*  reav  of 
the  boilers  is  the  niiiiti 
steam  header  <i2  ins. ). 
divided  into  two  sections. 
Kach  main  header  is  con- 
nected in  parallel  with  a  •:- 
in.  auxiliary  line,  and  liie 
two  main  headers  are  also 
c<;nuecte<l  by  a  6-in.  line, 
while  the  two  inner  batter- 
ies of  bcilers  are  connected 
by  an  Sin.  line.  The  use 
of  the  large  and  small 
parallel  mains  takes  care 
of  the  expansion  strain-;. 
and  allows  the  use  <j1 
smaller  i)ipe  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary. 
This  system  of  piping  will 
lake  care  of  almost  any 
emergency,  and  it  also 
keeps  all  of  the  piping 
warm  and  avoids  the  ne- 
ressity  of  having  to  cut 
cold  headers  into  the  sys 
tern  and  the  consequent 
trouble  due  to  condensa- 
tion in  the  pipes.  A  10-iu. 
steam  main  furnishes  live 
steam  for  the  shops.  Theie 


are  no  slip  joints  in  any  line  of 
piping. 

Engines  and  Generators. — 
There  are  three  Buckeye  cross 
(ompound  ls%  and  ;?2Vi!Xl2-in. 
engines,  each  dirert  connected  to 
a  Bullock  tyi»e  1  :'..'>0-k.w.  gener- 
aior,  furnishing  l.H'O  amperes  at 
from  240  to  2r.(t  volts.  An  inter- 
esting feature  in  connection  with 
the  generators  is  the  brush  os- 
cillating device.  The  brushes  are 
carried  on  the  usual  ring  rigging 
l)laced  in  bearing  wheels,  which 
ai-e  revolved  slowly,  and  are 
fort^d  along  their  axes  until 
they  have  moved  about  '-j  in  . 
when  they  aie  released  and  !e- 
lurned  to  their  fornier  place  by 
a  soring.  By  continually  rei)eat- 
ing  this  process  the  brushes  an' 
l)revented  from  wearing  grooves 
in   the  commutator. 

Air  Com  pressors . — Two  Ingei- 
soll-Sergeant  air  compressors  of 
the  two-stage  type,  and  having 
cylinders  In  and  24x21  ins.,  ai  ' 
provided.  They  each  have  a 
capacity  of  1,400  cti.  ft.  of  free 
/:.;  ./;.  >^y  :: .,  .;  ,  .  air  per  minute.  Air  is  supplied 
to  the  shbijs  at  100  lbs!  i)ressure,  and  no  le.servoir  or  receivers 
are  used  for  the  compressed  air,  as  the  volume  of  the  lO-hi. 
pipe  (1,000  ft.  long)  conveying  the  air  to  the  different  shopK 
is  sufficient  to  steady  all  pulsations  and  in-ovide  what  storage 
space  is  needed. 

Pumps. — The  service,  fire  and  bigh-|H-e-ssnre  itinnps  are  lo- 
cated in  the  basement,  but  the  engine  room  floor  is  cut  away 
above  them,  as  shown  on  one  of  the  illustrations. 

A  I.aidlaw-Dunn-Cordon  puniii.  with  12  and  iS'.jXlS-in. 
steam  cylinders  and  12-in.  water  cylinders,  is  used  as  a  ser- 
vice pump  for  supitlying  water  for  the  entire  plant.  It  is  of 
the  duplex  comi>ound  type,  with  steam  cylinders  in  tandem, 
and  controlled  by  a    Fisher  governor. 
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t>rifk  law  in  liUnk  nn>rtar,  «'xc«|)t  the  tlrsi  four  courses  Just 
above  the  floor  and  two  at  ihe  top,  which  are  of  Ijlack  brick. 
The  romainlni;  part  of  the  wall  is  of  yellow  pressed  l)rlck. 
The  coal  storage  bins  and  the  conveyini;  jnachinery  are  sup- 
ported by  a  special   steel  construclion. 

Koilers  and  Stokers. — There  are  eight  Sterling;  stokers,  each 
of  305  h.p. :  six  are  equipped  with  Green  chain  grate  stokers, 
nnd  two  of  these,  as  well  as  the  remaining  two  of  the  elsiht. 
are  arranged  for  burning  the  sawdust  and  shavings  from  the 
planing  mill,  the  shavings  being  fed  directly  upon  the  grate 
through  a  pair  of  6xl2-ln.  spouts,  which  enter  the  furnare 
lust,  above  the  rear  of  the  icniting  arch. 
The  shavings  are  forced  from  the  gal 
vanlzed  iron  storage  pwkets  on  the  roof 
of  the  planing  mill  by  means  of  a  blower 
system.  Power  for  operating  the  stokers 
is  furnished  by  a  tJ-h.p.  Kriebel  oscillat- 
ing engine.  Each  stoker  has  an  active 
grate  area  of  (>T.r>  sq.  ft.,  and  is  designed 
fi>  bmn  bltuminfltis  slack.  The  ashes  are 
raked  from  the  juts  into  ihtites,  which 
il<'posit  them  ill  the  conveyoi-.  The  con 
'  rete  slab  which  partially  co\'ers  over  the 
ir.p  of  III*'  ash  pit  cntehes  the  nnconsumerl 
I  «'al  whic!)  drops  through  the  grates,  and 
is   also  u.se<l    in   connection   with   a   brick  , 

damper  tp   sh'it    off    the    eold    air    at    tbi 
liack  of  the  grate. 

lust    outside    of    the    boiler    ioon»    door 
.ii    the   south    side  of   the   building    is   an 
'<l<»vator.  as  shown   on   one  of   the  photo 
•^laphs.  by  which  wood  froni  ends  of  tin; 
ber  from  .the.  iiUining  mill.   <»r  other   m;; 
tk'Hal,    may    be    i;us»'i!    from     the    grouiJil 
l<\el   to  th»'   level   of  the  boiler  ro(un    tlnnr. 
n   is  operated  by  hydraulic  power. 

fbimufff.-  -Th*'  ehiinney  is  1S2  ft.  higli. 
uith  a  flue  '.♦  ft.  »".  ins    in  liiameti-r.     For 
;i  lieight  of  «;••  ft.  the  wall  is  4o  ins.  thick, 
and    the   cros.s-section   of   the  chimney    h- 
s(piare:    above   this    the   cross-.section    l»e«'omes 
wall  is  built  in  sections  1<;  ft.  .">  ins.  in  length, 
♦if  the  wall  of  each  smo-eding  section  is  mail* 
tor  the  top  .section  it   is  only  S"'s   ins.  thi<k 
topped  with  a  cast  Iron  cap 


todis  Chimney  Company  of  New  York,  of 
perforated  radial  bricks,  made  from  a  spe- 
cially selected  clay,  burned  in  a  high  tem- 
perature, to  render  them  dense  and  impervi 
JUS  to  moisture.  Opposite  the  opening  for 
the  flue  is  a  balance  ojiening  of  the  same 
shape  and  size  in  order  that  the  settlement 
f)n  the  two  sides  will  be  equal,  and  therefore 
prevent  cracking  or  canting  over  of  the 
I  himney.  The  balance  opening  is  closed  on 
the  outside  by  a  dummy  wall. 

Coal  and  Ash  Conveyor. — The  coal  is  fed 
to  the  stokers  from  overhead  storage  pockets 
of  steel  and  concrete  construction,  which 
have  a  capacity  of  l.odo  tons,  or  sufficient 
to  operate  the  plant  for  at  least  three  weeks. 
The  coal  is  delivered  to  the  power  house 
liver  the  track  extending  along  the  western 
side  of  the  building.  It  Is  shoveled  fioni 
the  cars  into  curved  chutes,  which  conduct 
ir  to  a  crusher  and  feeding  device,  after 
which  it  passes  into  the  conveyor.  The  coal 
crusher  is  operated  by  a  20-h.p.  General 
Klectric  motor.  The  conveyor  is  of  the 
Peck  overlapping  pivoted  pocket  type,  was 
itistalled  b>  the  Link  Belt  Machinery  Company  of  Chicago, 
and  travels  at  the  rat?  of  40  ft.  per  minute,  delivering  40  tons 
of  coal  per  hour.  The  ashes  are  conveyed  to  an  overhead  ash 
bin.  which,  when  filled,  may  be  loaded  by  gravity  directly 
into  gondola  or  hopper  c.-irs  placed  on  the  track  alongside  of 
'he  building. 

li'iHer  Feed  Water. — In  one  corner  of  the  lioiler  room  is 
a  receiver  tank  for  rettirns  from  the  steam  piping  and  warm 
water  from  every  source.  Just  outside  of  the  boiler  house  is 
located  a  hot  well,  which  takes  the  discharge  of  the  cooling 
\v;iter   from    tbf"  air  compressors.     A    Reilly   j)ump  is   used   to 

It)  I 
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rin-uhir.  'Hi" 
The  thickness 
smaller,  until 


The  chimney  is 
It  has  a  fire  brick  lining  carried 
nn  bracket  proje<-tiotis.  making  it  possible  to  renew  any  section 
"I  the  lining  without  disturbing  the  rest,  and  allowing  for  ex- 

i^iiisioii  in  fh»'  \-iri(Mis  |>;irts.     If  \v;is  bnilf  li\   tln'    \I|ibi>tis-('iis- 
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.^u|.i»l\  'lie  receiving  tank  with  water  from  this  hot  well  ti» 
make  good  leakage  or  waste  from  the  system.  "Water  flows 
front  the  re<eiver  tank  into  a  Cochrane  feed  water  heater 
by  gravity,  and  is  drawn  from  this  by  two  Laidlaw-Dunn- 
Gordon  boiler  feed  pumps.  Hi  and  SxlO  ins.  of  the  duplex, 
outside  packed,  plunger  pattern.  Between  the  feed  pump 
section  and  the  fee<l  water  heater  is  placed  a  reservoir  tank 
111   order  lo  furnisli   n   suppl>    on   which   the  boiler  feed   pump^ 
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I J :  )  i  J  t  •  >  lu )  I  •:«  a  i  1  tiu  1  Us .  I  li;.' 


■  HJ-e  :«o  *^li|V  ioims  in  any  line  nt 

](if»iji^ 

y-JK'/*  'I  ^  ■'     n'mti»s 

'huii'  iUi    iiu\y   ijiuUoy«'  '■'■•'^^ 
<«(i)ii>«Hin«!    ]s-^4    and    ;!:!':«xi::-iii 
toiiilufti,  >'i«<-ti  iiir«M  ^coHnwied  to 

Vtr'iiii  _'4'*  if(  :2'>!>  volts.     An  iinor 

•  >?KTHiitf  fi'Mitir^  itv«  onn<Ktt<m  u-iti^ 

:  ihjr»vji«>n<mit'  (ii«*  IwriiMj  iij- 

i  iHji-riHM:'  iU''\  i-  *■.  'i'bt'  bvnWijfs  ;n<' 

( ;ii  I'Uti  *ii\  thv' M^tinl  i^JIC  ri^^iu;: 

.  ;  Ml  t  fi   I'H  lioarini;  wbvels,  wlii<h 

I.  ;r.(! .  aV.Mji.  their    iix**?-     until 
fiif>:  liavK  uw^vwf  about;    ':^    in 
wVu^ir   tl»<  y   ;ivi>  icieasf*!    aiKl  >>• 

.1  sjinhji;/  liy.  «-mitH>nalty  i5e}*eal- 
iiw?\iiiK  jtHHiess  tiiv  Unis<h^»!  av^ 
jVn'\eiit<Hl  t'roiii  WHuriug  «ro«V'-s 

M!    ill!'  cniitininalor..     .  ■..  ' 

M>ll'^Sei-f;eiUU  air  i«*«Mi|>r«'S!'-dfsnT 
thr  twWtaji»^  lyi).'.  anil  havlnu 
eyiiiid*Ms  1 V  iunl  24x21  ins.,  i r  • 
j.»rUvi<ii>»^    ■  They     ea«h     haw     .» 

laiv  ^^*^^    iiiimrtie.     Air  •(«  ttniMJlit'-i 
>>"tir«-.  aji'l  «»*»  leservdiv  or  r«K?*jivei< 


latvd  in;th*>  lm>>»'ivit,'nt.;  J^*U   Olio  itt^fiu  tUioirisVfm  »way 

}v;A'   hai<i1jiw^l»uhn.-<i<Vdiur    i»tnuK-  >^^  IS'-xlvin 

viii-  ^ininp  tV)r  sVii»iilymit  w;i(<^  i'rijy  ih<>  viniri;  jila^        i'    i>  "i 
t h«' ' <ln}ir«<x  .<-ojH:poA'nir«l . .iy |Wi^  \vtt)l  ■ '^tCU'iiii .  <•>" HivdiM  -    in     a injeiii . 


may   draw   in   lasf  id   an  .y*«Ut'i"^<:iH\ .      Jhc   to*  d    wait,  r  htai.i'i' 

IS  »»f  2.n(UKh:|K  raiijicfiy.  anil  \vli4iV'  i^'iw  lartwr^^rt  :i^  flu- .y^drnJlf  »>f  ttlP  t<»-hi- 

iinry  roiuliiiinis  ii   is  soinVMimisr  Huiilifrt  liiifl^^^  idpt^  «  h<HH*  fjr  lij^jj   <><Mi>i>  itl;.:  ir  .to  iJi*-  difft-r<>nt  «ho|»» 

. h  nia nds.  jind  it  is  fVu  ^tliis^  ii':ns<iii  .ttiji t . jl'i*'  if sen:j?n'  is.  ^Atwcd  :    is ^sutficl«»nl v  tdf  iKl«>ir«l )  ; flj K  ihiIksu ir>r;  iro\|dr  whal  st«rs»g»' 

jMHw«»on  tbf  iKsiier  «ud/<•ht^  f>uiiii>.>  '^hf  .i''?'^tf'"V'^^^^^  '.  '%;•  ^  •.-.    :. ^:^v:'     "•  ^ ^ 

fj.  Tu  dioniflcr  and.io  ft.  hviiu  .  'fyayUiUaiv^^l^j";  a('ti«»u  j^I'^ 

fi'Odi  w'ati'r   iminiis  yiui    iiisnr<'  Itjm  jiua.iiiii"iiuii)">r  «d!  Mu'.  waifi 

Jint"  in  tlie  iM)ii<*^i>>  ni-.  JT^^^c^^^^^  water 

I  t^fTtilatdi-S'.   tjtaiiHrajtHrpd:  hy  -tliv  -(?iVapJ.iU'f"^»lit;f»ii"'Ma«TU 

ilia;  roiiitiaiiy   of   Pj)l!>J;»nriifK  haviv  iipHi  Vinsial^iPii.;  •-  '  ^.^^/^^^  .     • 

I'lliinii.—'V'iw  idpinii  fi»j-  Uie  i"ii.uitit>s  and  f:'M»iM'i»KKiiiS;  'i>ass»'.>i 
'lirnctly  tliroufih  lire  floor  *tito  xhv  r>;»s*'ni»Mit,  aj^ J;  4hc:etH;ilrto 
nioni    wjih   im»  ovorhead   jdidUj;  liiii-  -i  .a=  I'atllV'r  ..uiiii|H« 

a|iiM;iraiir(>,   At  fhf  f«*f\i:"  i>f 
I  111'     huilrrs     is'    lilt      lujiv. 
sioani     hf-advr     <  12     ins.  i 
divided    iJtt p!\l w© : •(«w'tioH: 
l'!a»li    main    luadOr  i*!;  <Vii 
lUH-ii'd  in  rtarallcl  v\illi  a  * 
11).  aiixilkuy  liiu'..  utid  <ii 
I  «•<)  lUfMir  hpad«'t"K  are  iilso 
<  I ; n n I 'f t <d    l\v; . T< ^6'in.    liti •  ■ 
vvhih'  tlv  r\v»j  iimVM'  Tiatfi  1 
ii's  ol".  ImIUts  an-  innnfr-itvil 
.iiy  a^l^^-in.  ;jiiu'.     'V\\s^  us 
■'«f  ■  •  tlie f  "fsTrSJ^. ';«;ij»l:-  StuaM 
I  >a  ra  Mel    liVains   \  akt-s  '  iiH'< 
<d'    I  111-    (■.v|iansion    straii!^. 
and      allows      111*'      use     i>' 
-mailer    pip*'     iliaii     vvonld 
III  herwise  ■.  Ije      riec-esisa i"?  . 
riiis  systi'm  iif  pipiim  Mill 
lake    <ai«'     "!'    alme.s|^   ai!; 
i'merp:fnr> .     and      if    .also 
4»<e|»s     ajl,  .of.  tlto  .idpiiii: 
wnrm    and    avoijls    tli«^  iic 
ic.ssity    of    liaA-ins    Ui:  srwl 
•  old    hoadet^)*  into   tjjie  t<y.>\ 
Ifilll     !*iifd     flR-y  Ai^opseqiltftvi 
troiibip    dii«*  ,fo.  cotideTis-.i : 
lion  in  tiro  pipfe'^   .A  lO-in. 
steam   main   fmnishes  livp 
sfeAiiJ  fdr  tbe  Rho|>,«;  Thoi^^ 
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which  contains  a  2,000-ampere  am- 
meter for  power,  a  600-ampere  ammeter 
for  lights  and  the  circuit  breakers, 
which  act  also  as  switches  for  power 
and  light  feeders. 


KNCIXES  AND  CEXEU-VTOBS. 

The  fire  pump  is  of  the  Laidhiw-Dunn-Gordon  malve  of  the 
simple  duplex  type,  and  has  18  and  10xl2-in.  cylinders,  with 
a  capacity  for  half  a  million  gallons  per  hour.  The  exhaust 
of  this  pump  is  open  to  the  atmosphere. 

A  Snow  pump  for  furnishing  pressure  for  the  hydraulic- 
riveters  has  20  and  4xl2-in.  cylinders,  and  furnishes  1,500  lbs. 
pressure.     The  accumulator  is  in  the  boiler  shop. 

There  are  also  two  Marsh  vacuum  pumps  for  pumping  the 
water  from  the  return  mains  of  the  heating  system. 

Switchboard. — The   switchboard   was   built   by   the   Western 
Electric  Company  to  plans  prepared   by  Mr.  Ward   Barnum, 
electrical  engineer  of  the  railroad.     It  consists  of  nine  panels 
of  red  Tennessee  marble,  each  30  ins.  wide,  except  the  bus  bar 
tie  panel,  which  is  36  ins.  wide.    The  three  generator  panels 
are  at  the  left,  each  having  at  the  top  a  double  pole  circuit 
breaker,    below    which    is    a    2,500-anip.    ammeter,    a    rheostat 
handle  and  a  double  throw  switch.    At  the  left  of  the  switch- 
board are  two  swinging  voltmeters  for  use  in  throwing  in  a 
generator.     To  the  right  of  the 
generator  panels  are  two  instru- 
i.ients  panels;   the  first  has  two 
fotalizing  ammeters,  one  for  light 
and    the    other    for    power,    volt- 
meter   switches     for    connect  ing 
the     two     swinging-arm     voltme- 
ters,    and.    at    the    bottom,    tie 
switches  for  throwing  the  lights 
either  on  high  or  low  bus  bars, 
as  may  be  desired.     The  second 
instrument  panel  has  two  record- 
ing   voltmeters,    a    4,000-ampere 
integrating  watt-meter  for  power 
circuits    and    a    2,fiO(i-ampere   in- 
strument   for    the    lighting    cir- 
cuits.    The  ground  detecting  de- 
vices are  placed  upon  this  total- 
izing panel.     These  consist  of  an 
instrument   switch,  one  for  eacli 
bus,   arranged   so   that   readings 
across    the   bus    bars   and    from 
either  bus  to  ground  are  made  on 
the  station  voltmeter  mounted  at 
the  end  of  the  switchboard.     On 
the  right  hand  end  of  the  board 
art-   four   feeder  panels,   each   of 


IMIMIOVEMEXTS     TO     TlIK     SUKZ     CaX.M. 

new  under  way  include  an  increase  of 
dc  pth  throughout  to  31  ft.  and  the  bot- 
tom width  to  128  ft.,  which  will  permit 
an  increase  of  speed  of  vessels  passing 
tlucuiih  it  from  six  to  nine  miles  pc- 
hour.  This  will  enable  ships  to  make 
the  passage  through  the  canal  in  12 
Hours,  aoont  (I  hours  less  than  at  pres- 
ent.—T//e  Engineehno  Itcconl. 

C.\ii  Feuuiks. — There  are  now  thirtv- 
five  companies  oi>erating  car  ferries  in 
North  America,  and  they  cover  l,:]6o 
miles  of  territory.  Nine  years  ago 
llune  were  only  197  vessels  in  service, 
with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  2,0C"J 
cars;  now  there  are  5G2  boats,  with  a 
caiJacity  of  5,Glo  cars.  The  average 
number  of  cars  carried  daily  by  all  lines  is  about  11,500. 

CHECKING    INTAKE    AND    OUTPUT  OF  MATERIAL 

DELIVERED   TO   SHOPS.* 

By  J.  H.  C.vLL.\c;ii.\N. 


The  Angus  shops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  located 
at  Montreal,  are  the  largest  group  of  railway  shops  on  the 
continent,  covering  as  they  do  an  area  of  250  acres,  with  17 
acres  under  roof,  and  consisting  of  the  following  shops:  Loco- 
motive erecting  and  machine  shop,  gray  iron  foundry,  wheel 

•Abr^tract  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  recent  coiiveution  of  the 
Uiiilway  Stop,  keepers'  As.sociatiou.  The  part  referring  to  the  wheel 
foundry,  the  frog  and  switch  Phop,  paint  and  lumber,  has  been  omitted. 
Th<'  Angus  shops  were  described  in  the  American  E.ngineeb  a.nd  RXil- 
it<>Ai>  JovRNAL  as  follows:  General  arrangement,  December,  1904.  page 
•l.-.l  ;  buildings,  January.  1905,  page  1;  and  Feburary,  1905,  page  37; 
power  plart.  March.  1905.  page  75 ;  truclt  shop,  car  machine  shop, 
freight  car  erecting  shop  planing  mill  and  passenger  car  shops. 
•\pril  190.">  page  114;  locomotive  shop.  May.  1905.  page  ICl,  and 
.June.'  10O.5,' pape  210;  foundries,  Septcmbor,  190"),  page  32G ;  black- 
smith   shop,    O  lober.    10o5.    i>ase    S'i^. 
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foundry,  frog  and  switch  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  car  machine 
shop,  car  truck  shop,  freight  car  erecting  shop,  planing  mill, 
cabinet  shop,  upholstering  shop,  passenger  car  erecting  and 
paint  shop,  passenger  car  repair  shop.  In  order  to  allow  of 
my  giving  an  accurate  idea  of  the  system  of  shop  requisitions 
and  store  orders  in  use,  covering  the  intake  and  output  of 
material  supplied  to  and  delivered  from  the  various  shops,  I 
will  treat  each  unit  separately.  .  ■-; 

Locomotice  Erecting  and  Machine  Hhop. — \ix  this  shop  new 
locomotives  are  built,  engines  are  repaired  and  locomotive 
parts,  coach  trimmings,  water  tank  parts,  roundhouse  drop 
jacks,  etc.,  are  manufactured  and  delivered  to  the  stores  de- 
partment for  shipment  to   the   various   points   on   the  entire 


GENERAL   ^^E^V    OF    .VIB    CO^irRESSOR.S. 

.system.  To  meet  the  ever-iucreasiag  demands  for  material  lo 
keep  this  shop  moving  I  have  no  less  than  four  petty  stores  in 
and  about  it,  namely,  petty  general  store,  located  in  center  of 
building;  petty  paint  store,  located  near  tender  and  cab  section 
in  shop;  also  stock  of  steel  plates,  angles,  tees,  tires,  bolsters, 
wheels,  etc.,  located  outside  west  end  of  shop  contiguous  to 
boiler  shop  section  and  stock  of  boiler  tubes,  dry  pipes,  super- 
heating pipes,  etc.,  located  outside  of  building,  but  immediately 
adjacent  to  tube  furnaces  and  steam  fitters'  section.  All  of 
these  stores  are  under  charge  of  storemen,  and  the  business 
transacted  in  connection  with  them  is  carried  on  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  if  the  deliveries  to  the  shop  were  made 
from  the  general  store  building.  Stock  boolvs  are  carried  in 
each  of  them,  together  with  day 
books,  into  whicli  a  correct  rec- 
ord of  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments are  posted,  whidi  at  the 
end  of  each  month  are  summar- 
ized and  posted  into  stock  book 
before  the  same  is  turned  into 
the  general  store  to  allow  of  cor- 
rect compiling  of  tlie  regular 
monthly  requisitions  on  the  gen- 
eral p  u  r  c  basing  agent.  The 
forms  of  shop  requisitions  known 
and  variously  described  as  shop 
lequisition  form  M  and  shi'.i 
plaster  are  in  general  use 
througliout  the  plant,  so  also  is 
the  form  covering  goods  drawn 
for  manufactured  material.  This 
form  is  made  out  and  signed  by 
the  several  foremen  who  are  au- 
thorized to  issue  them  and  are 
given  to  the  storemen,  who  sup- 
ply   the    material.     These   forms 


are  then  priced  and  classification  item  and  clas*  number  added 
to  them,  after  which  record  Is  taken  of  them,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  day's  business  they  are  turned  into  the  general  store,  to 
be  included  with  the  various  other  lots  received  from  all  other 
petty  stores  on  the  plant,  and  sent  into  the  office  the  following 
morning,  together  with  the  forms  covering  disbursements 
from  the  general  store  to  be  posted  or,  rather,  charged  to  the 
various  accounts  for  which  the  material  was  required.  These 
forms  are  made  in  duplicate,  the  foreman  issuing  them  retains 
the  duplicate,  while  the  original  is  delivered  to  the  storeman. 
Eventually,  however,  both  original  and  duplicate  find  their 
way  to  the  office  and  are  there  compared,  one  being  a  check 
against  the  other,  so  that  you  not  only  have  the  store  form, 

covering  the  material  issued,  but 
the  mechanical  department's  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  receipt.  In 
this  shop  we  have  a  grouj)  of 
three  general  disbursing  accounts, 
namely,  "repairs,"  which,  of 
course,  gives  reference  to  engine 
n  limbers,  steam  shovels,  rotarv 
l)lows,  etc.;  "new  rolling  slock," 
which  gives  the  equipment  order 
numbers,  and  "manufactured  ma- 
terial," covering  the  numerous 
store  orders  placed  on  tlie  shop. 
I'nder  these  headings  tlie  intake 
of  material  and  the  output  of 
work  is  checked  uji.  posted,  and 
cost  arrived  at.  This  is  the  sys- 
tem in  general  use  and  is  a  clear 
and  simple  method,  and,  if  prop- 
erly conducted  by  all  interested, 
offers  a  very  accurate  solution  of 
the  cost  problem.  'Wbile  I  say 
this  is  the  system  in  general  use, 
there  are  exceptions  brought 
about  by  the  impracticability  of  applying  it  in  conducting  the 
department's  business  in  connection  with  some  of  the  shops, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  I  wish  to  treat  each  of  the  shops 
where  such  differences  occur  and  which  go  to  make  up  the 
whole,  separately. 

Foundries. — From  our  two  foundries,  grey  iron  and  wheel, 
we  turn  out  the  majority  of  grey  iron  castings  for  the  entire 
system  and  the  total  wheel  supply  for  the  road.  Similar  gen- 
eral accounts,  namely,  repairs  and  equipment,  are  handled  here 
on  the  same  lines  as  In  the  other  shops,  with  the  exception 
that  all  requisitions  covering  such  accounts  are  merged  into 
store  orders  and  placed  o  nthe  foundry  by  storeman  in  charge. 
To  make  this  condition  plain  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  an 
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whifli     cbniauib     a     2.<HMt-aiui>«-'ro    am 
mot<T  for  i)o\ver.  a  Cti'i-auiitere  aiiiiiu'HT 
for    Jijilits    and    the    circuit    breakers, 
which   act  olso  as  switches  for   powiM 
ami  lii;ht  fee<lers. 


1  N ' .  I  \ Kf*  A S i»  <;KS»:i; A  n n:s. 

The  fire  pinup  is  of  Jlu;  l^Uiila\v-l)uiui-t;tinlon  maUe  of  the 
>Hnple  duplex  typp.  anit  h;is  IS  and  lOxlL'iu.  cylimleis.  witli 
a  cajiaciiy  for  half  a  inillinn  jialloiis  pel-  h<-"  Tiic  <>\Ii:tiu( 
of  this  jMiiup  i!>  ojten  (<>  tlu'  atmoi-plieic. 

A  Snow  piiftip  for  jruniisliiuj;  prt'sstiie  for  the  hy<ltatiH( 
riveters  hasi  20  and  4xi?-in.  oylinders.  an<i  furnishes  1,500  Ih;-. 
pressure.     The  accnnnthitor  fs  in  the   heiler  sliop. 

Tiiere  are  also  two  Alarsh  vacuuiii  pniiips  for  pnntpiiii:  tie 
wnier  from   the  retiirn  mains  of  the  heatins  J^ysteni. 

Sirit(:hfioanl,-r-The  swttcinwan!  was  hiiilt  hy  thi'  Wostei'n 
Hjectrio  Company  to  plans  prei)ar<'d  l>y  .Mr.  \Var<l  Harnnni. 
•  ■lectiical  engineer  of  the  railroad.  It  eon.'^ists  of  nine  panels 
of  red  Tennessee  marble.  eu«h  "t>  jns.  wide.  e\c<'pl  (he  1)tis  bar 
tie  panel,  which  i«  S(I,  ins:  wide.  The  threr  p:enerat<»r  panels 
are  at  the  left,  each  havin;:  at  the  top  a  double  pole  circuit 
breaker,  Tielow  wlii«h  is  a  2..'oO-a)iiii.  annneti-r.  a  rheostat 
liandle  and  a  ^Itnilile  ilvrow  .switch.  ,\L  the  lef;  «>f  the  switcli- 
lioard  are  tWci" swinging;  voltmeters-  t<)r.n«o  in  throwing;  in  ft 

,iceneratoi".       I"    i  lie    ii^h:t,  of  the 

trenerator   pumls  are   two  instn; 

!  >ents  panels:   Ih^-  lirst  has  twn 

toializini:  amm».-.t«'rs.  one  ifor  li.iiht 

and  v^tlM?  «t1jer   fftr  poWcr.  .vol 

meter    switchi-s    for    contieciln.u 

the    (wft    .swingiiijiarm    volinu'- 

tors,     and.     at     the     boiloni.  -tie 

switches   for  i hrmvlii^r  "thtv  fi.ub 

either  on  hiy:h   or  low  .has  V''' 

.IS    may    hi-    desit«'d.      The   secni!  i 
Inst rtimeni  itaip-l-  ha.s  i wo  recoi''.- 
iiij:    voltmeters,    a  ■^'►♦'w-'.impere 
intef:ratin?<  watt-meter  if drp<A\  • 
circuits    and   -a    i'.'MMi-jnuperr   in- 
strttment     for    the    li^jhtini?  c'r 
luiis.     The  firound  detecting  .1' 
vites  are  .pla»e«jii|»«n  this  total 
i/tng  pnnel.    These  consiHt  of  an 
iiistr>inieMi    switch,   <>ne    for CiHtl 
luis,    arni:i.i;e«|    so    that    fcadju:--- 
acro.s.s    the    huK    f»ar.>-    ami  .fronv 
either  bus  to  grouiid  are  niadt^  on 
the  station  voltmeter  montlted  at 
the  end  of  the  switchboard.     Oa 
t^e  ri.glit  haUtl  end  of  the  board 
ihe   f'WIf'  fee«ier  patteja.  <*m^  oi 


1  \ii'i:nvi:\i;;Ms  n>  niK  SiKZ  tSx'N.vi. 
n<  w  nmier  way  include  an  increase  v.( 
d<pth  throimhout  to  ;M  ft.  and  the  bo"- 
tip.i  width  to  J2S  ft.,  which  will  |)ermit 
ati  itjcrease^  of  speetl  of  vessels  iiassiir-: 
thifuuh  it  friM'.i  six  to  nine  miles  per 
h^ilir.  This  wiil  enal>!e  ships  to  maki*.-'*^- 
the  |Ktssau<'  tlirouuii  ili<'  canal  iU"-.J?. 
i:>  urs,  aiMiti*  «  hours  lest;  than  tit  pi-cV  '. 

I.      Tin'  i:iiiihnu<fiuii.l\.t]t:<mh 

Cm;  i'i:ia{ii>.-  Tlieie  are  iiow  lliiil.v- 
live  companies  (iperating  car  ferri<'s  in  ■ 
.\oiili  Ameriia,  and  they  cover  l,:l'io 
miles  of  territor.v.  Nine  yiars  ago 
;iier»-  were  only  ]!»T  v<'s.«'1«  in  service, 
with  an  aji.gregate  cai>iicity  of  2,o*''i 
cars;  now  there  are  5«:i  bouis,  witli  :• 
capacity  of  .'.f.ir,  cars.  The  average 
number  ot  cars  cat  ricd  daily  by  all  lines  is  about  11,500. 
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The  Anijus  i«;htn»>^  of  ihe  Cana(lian  i'a«iti»  Kailway,  locale<l 
at  Montreal,  are  the  lilrge^il  group  of  railway  shops  on  the 
tontineiit.  covering  as  they  «lo  tin  area  <d'  li'.o  acres,  with  IT 
acres  under  roof,  and  (onsisting  of  the  following  shops:  Loco- 
moiive  erci  tint;  anrl  macbiii.-  shop,  gray  iron  foundry,  wheel 

•.\l,..-n.iri  111  :i  iMi"  r  i'»<  .«  iii'-'l  :it  Hi''  Ici'iii  roilVOUtioil  iif  th" 
lljilviiiv  Sti.r<'kc<i>ttr>'  .\-.>.etiiilitin.  'X\\>-  p.-.rt  r.i.rrin«  to  tli.  winrl 
Y.-mulry.  JlK-  Xxoe.  tuifl  .«wii(»l  sliop.  fniii  t  jiiul  luDiliiT.  lias  been  onnttPd. 
'IllM  AliflHW  sllOft'*  W.r.'  dc'..  lil><<l  in  tli«-  .\\ii:i;k  a.v  IC.vcu.nkku  am.  Kail- 
i;..Ai.  .iMi  i:nai,  ;is  follows:  (Jtnt-iiil  iiriuiii;' iiifiit.  Dticmbor.  I!t04,  i>ago 
4.".l  :  ljuil(biii:^.  .lanuary.  \wr>.  \,uin-  1  :  .hhI  hV1)urary.  l!»u.-  pas.-  3V  . 
[•.,\v.  r  j'lui  r,  .Manh,  ]:••'.".,  \<m:h'  1'>  \  truck  -hdp.  car  niacliino  sno|). 
iKiirlU  i-ar  ir.ttinir  ><hi'i>  i>laii*rm  mill  jin«t  j.assf'imi  r  «ar  ^liops 
\|.iil  t:'M."  j.aKc  Itt;  l.«»»rniittvo  sl»oi<.  y\xrf.  l;»or..  puRw  Kit.  atnl 
jtiro.'  l'.'!..-.' i.iili''  "Stit  J  fi.tiiiOri.--.  Si-pHriilwi'v.  1-»u»".  pns«:  ."-<::  \An>% 
-liiiTh      ti'ii.,    O-tti'-cr    II'O.'.    j.re.-e  ■:'.<;."I.  '     '  '   :■'•    •■-  "     '   ' 
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f-'undry,  frog  an<l  suitxh  shop,  blftclcsmith  sliop,  *Ar  tnacbln> 
shop,  car  truck  shop,  freight  oar  erecting  shop,  planing  mill, 
ijibinet  shop,  upholstering  shop,  passenger  car  eroeting  and 
pnint  shop,  passenger  car  repair  shop.  In  order  to  allow  of 
my  giving  an  accurate  idea  of  the  system  of  shop  requisitions 
;tnd  store  orders  in  use,  covering  the  intaUe  and  output  of 
material  supplied  to  and  delivei*ed  fi"<""  tlje  various  shops,  f 
will  treat  each  unit  separately.;;:;  :.;  ?•  v  "•  "jV  ,  V' .7  .  •;  :;"'V-.'-^K  ■ 
l.ncomotiCG  KrcctuKj  ami  MoililUc  t^hop. — in  this  sh Op  rifew 
loiomotives  are  beilt,  engines  are  repaired  and  locomotive 
parts,  coach  trimmings,  water  tank  parts,  roundhouse  drop 
jacks,  etc.,  arc  nianufaetuied  ami  delivered  td  the  Stores  de-< 
:r:ir(nient   for   shipment    to   the  various   i^ints   On   the  x?iii(rV 


\steni.     To  nicetillie.evt'.i'-uu^rejjsijjA  itemauds  tor  niuttM^iaL  io 
keep  this  shoji  moving  I  have  nt)  less  than  ifpui'pehy  Ktoros'injv 

and  ahoiiL  it,  namely,  petty  general  store,  located  in  center  ol" 

ixiilding;  petty  jjaini  sKiie,  located  near  lender  and  cab  serlion 

in  shop;  also  stock  ot  «teel  pJates,  angles,  iPes,  lires,  boisCeiv. 

wheels,  iEstc.,  located  outside  west  end  ot. shop  tphfiguonavio. 

Ijoiler  .sljop  section  and  stoik  of  Ijuller  tut)e>j,  dry  piney,  super- 

lieating  i)ii»es,  etc.,  locate*!  outside  of  l)uildini;-i  tuH  iiiimediately 

adjacent  to  tube  furnaces  and  steinn  fittei:7>-  sectwnV    All 

tlie.se  stores  are  under  chtirgo  of  stqr<^m(?n,  an<l  tjie  business^ 

transacted  in  connection  with  thetn  is  carried  on  in  precisely 

the  same  manner  as  if  tli<    dellverit^!  to  the  .shop  were  ntade 

from  the;  general  store  buildin.g.  ..SiOclvboOk^  ate  carried  in 

ea<h  of  them,  together;WitlJ  dny'/'vv-  ''^-^^^ 

books,    into   which  a  covctect  ree-' 

ord   of  all   itMciprs  and  disb'Ur^Je- 

uients  aie   posted,   xvliit  h  at    ih? 

end  of  eat  li  iiKJiiih  tire  sumrtuir- 

i/.ed  and   jtosled    jiilp  iitocT;  1u)0a 

lie|oi<'    «ir<-   same    is   tuViied   into 

ilie  .sieiieral  store  to  allow  of  <oi- 

rect     I  ompilitiu  CI'    the    rei^ular 

Mn»!illily  requisiiinH.*^  oil  (he  geU- 

>•;  ill  |i  II  r  (•  li  a  s  i  1!  g  a.geni.     The 

loims  of  shop  re.'iMisi'ions  ivnowr. 

.111(1    \ariuusly   «k'sci"ib«-d  as  sh«;ji 

Kquisiiioi)     form     M     and     sliii: 

plaster      ;ii«"      in.     geiyeraV.     usi' 

throu.tihont   the   plaiitj  kO  .al^o  is 

I  In-    I'oi  III    coveriui;  goods    diawr« 

tor  mannlat  (ured   material.   Tliis 

form  is  made  out  and  signed  h>' 

the  several  foremen  who  are  an 

thorized    to   issue   them   ami   ar^ 

i;iven  to  the  storemen,  who  sup- 

idv    the    material.     These    forms 


are  iben  priced  and  ciaesiftca '.ton  Item  and  class  number  added 
to  them,  aftv^rwhicb  record  1&  taken  of  them,  and  at  the  clos" 
of  the  day's  buslnefiisibi^y  arc  turned  into  the  general  store,  to 
be  tncl tided  with  the  various  ntlier  lots  i-ecelved  from  all  other 
petty  stores  on  the  pkuH.  and  sent  into  the  office  the  following; 
morning,  together  with  Jbe  forms  covering  disbursements 
fiom  the  general  Sibre  to  be  posted,  or,  rather,  charged  to  tUe 
varipits  acebu nits  for  whicii  the  n>at<>rial  was  required.  These 
Torhi.s  ai-e  made  in  duidicate,  the  foreman  issuing  them  retains 
the  dnplicat"'.  while  ibt^  tUiKinal  is.  delivered  to  ibe  sioreman. 
I^ventnaily,  howevx>r,  l)cth^  original  and  duplicate  find  their 
w^y  to  tii^  ofRce  iin<I  jire^tl«*re  cbnipared,  one. being  a  rheck 
against  the  other,  se  that  yoii  not  only  have  the  store  fonij. 
\- :':-^-^'^'^\:r,-::- -'■\:^.,-^ ':;:.,/,■  -\  ![    .Mjveriug   the  material   issued,  but 

t4m'  iiie.chani<al  ilut»aPtment'«:  A.f-. 
K liowledgmetit „  of •  H S  i^'eipt .  In 
this,  shop  we  have '  a  '.group  ef 
Ibri'e  generiil  disbnr.<ihg  accouni>. 
nauudy,  "repairs.*  which,  of 
<cnr»e,.  Kivort  reteience  to  engine 
II  iinrberi*.  steam  shoyvis,  rotai 
.|dow>j,  t'U'.;  "new  rollinii  si<hk." 
which  gives,  the  «Hpiipn!eat  order 
luuiab^r-S;  and  '•inanufaeture<I"  ina- 
t eriar,'' ,:' t-Qveid n jt  ti u merous 

stori'   or<bM.s   iilactu    oil    the  shop. 
I  uder   these   headings   the   intake 
pi    luateiial    and    the    oiilpnt    «f 
; woiji:  is  cluikej)  ■  lijii.  jMostod, ^^nd 
« est  4ii'irive«i  «i.  'Tlifes/  is  t;he  sys- 
n  m  in  geiHial  use  an^l  i>^  a  clear 
;iiid   siiuide   iijetbwi.   and.   If   pt'wj*- 
«i l.v  rt«oVidu<te<i   bv    all  interested. 
, ,  <fCf«H-«  ;i  yery  afH^iririe  sol  m  ion  of 
■_.  ..;•.  :~.r.^-.y::  ■■  r:  y         ;  the' ;t-ost^  problem.     While  ,  I    iiay 
'         -rr^      .         this^'is -J^^  in  general  use. 

."••'    ■'^■;V^  brouRht 

.Mbput  li>y  iiiiie  ipiiM;a«;ticaUilj(ty  of  aiifdying  It  Jh  cpndncting  th<' 
'<lep.lirt  iu««bt*«  bursjttefys  ib  itonheclioft  >'itb  Bame  .of  the  shops, 
jitid  it  is  fo!»  this  rt'nsson  1  v.isli  Y«  treat  eaoh  of  the  shops 
where  sucli(Iifferettceso«-cui'. and  vvbt<t,  ao  to  make  nji  ibe 
.wholt\:  separately,  '-  ^- ;>':<- : 
::l'oUnHnc!i.--^rpm  our  two  foundries,  grey  iron  .and  wheel. 
We  turn  out  the  majority  of  gi-ey  iron  casting.^  for  the  entire 
system  and  tlw  total  wheel  stijiply  for  the  road.  Sijnilar  gen- 
.eral  aOcPuhtsrhamely,  repairs  and  equipinenr,  are  bandied  here 
,«in  .the  S3 m<^  lines;  as  in  the  othejr  «hof»e,  ^ith  the  exception 
that  all  rcquisitiohsc*ovoring  RDfch  j^count-s  are  merge<i  into 
Store  orders  and  ida«^e/l  o  nthe  foundrj'  by  storeman  in  <har{:e. 
To  niiilie  this  coJidilion  jtlain   I   will  ••ndeavor  to  trive  ynn  ^n 
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outline  covering  the  conditions  under  which  our  foundries 
are  conducted.  First  of  all.  we  aim  at  tieating  them  on  the 
lines  we  would  an  outside  concern,  so  that  we  may  exact  from 
I  hem  the  same  (though  we  figure  on  better)  service  we  would 
from  outside  foundries.  They  are  operated  by  the  car  dejiari- 
ment.  and  the  master  car  builder  is  directly  responsible  foi- 
their  oi)eration  and  ouiinit.  At  the  same  time  the  total  intake 
of  raw  material  and  the  mi t put  of  finished  castings  are  the 
property  of  the  general  storekeeper,  hence  the  imi)ortance  of 
«'hecking  and  weighing  the  intake  and  output  by  store  «le- 
partment  employes.  To  take  care  of  this  work  there  are  two 
foundry  checkers  and  one  foundry  clerk,  whose  offices  are 
located  in  the  scale  room,  through  which  all  material  must 
pass  on  its  way  to  the  ctipolas,  so  that  nothing  goes  into  ili.' 
cupolas  without  first  (lossini;  ihe  scales  and  being  correct  1\ 
weighed  by  my  foundry  clerk.  These  weights  are  i)OSted  in 
a  book  kept  for  the  purpose  and  are  final;  no  forms  are  given 
covering  this  material,  which  consists  of  pig  iron  of  various 
brands,  broken  wheels,  scrap,  coke,  manganese,  etc.  Tlie 
same  is  true  of  the  various  maierials  used  in  the  foundri<'-< 
pro|)er,  such  as  sands,  facings.  Hour,  etc.;  in  short,  all  male 
rial  reciuired  for  the  oijenttion  of  these  foundries  is  supplied! 
without  the  tistuil  shop  form  .M  already  referred  to  as  apply^ 
ing  in  the  loccinolive.  erecting  and  nuichine  shop,  so  that  the 
total  cost  covering  intake  of  these  foundries  is  made  up  fiom 
foundry  clerk's  scale  and   material   issued  records. 

The  ouii»ui,  allowing  for  shrinkages,  is  always  a  check  on 
the  Intake,  but,  so  that  a  correct  record  is  arrived  at,  all  cast- 
ings made  in  the  grey  iron  foundry  when  cleaned  and  ready 
for  delivery  are  checked  as  to  pattern  numbers  and  weighed, 
and  as  each  load  is  checked  out  O.  K.  on  the  scale  the  tally 
incorporating  tlie  various  items  making  up  the  load  is  signed 
by  my  foundry  checker  (who  retains  a  copy),  and  is  handed 
back  to  the  foundry  foreman's  representative  as  his  authority 
for  delivery.  'Hie  loads  referred  to  are  loads  of  about  iwo 
tons:  they  are  usually  made  up  so  as  to  allow  their  being 
<ielivered  direct  to  the  various  shops  foi'  which  they  were 
ordered  without  rehandling  after  crossing  the  scales.  By  this 
I  mean  castings  for  the  coach  shop  would  not  be  included  with 
load  for  locomotive,  freight  car  or  switch  shoi),  and  in  this 
way  the  foreman  of  the  shop  receiving  the  load  accepts  the 
check  as  to  contents  made  by  the  foundry  foreman,  and  my 
foundry  checker,  and  delivers  to  the  latter  the  shoi»  forms  M 
covering  the  load,  which  forms  show  in  detail  the  various 
accounts  to  which  the  different  patterns  are  to  be  charged. 
The  shop  foreman  ariives  at  this  information  from  the  tally 
slip  already  referred  to,  which  show^a  the  refpiisition  number 
covering  the  casting  or  castings  made,  taken  from  my  order 
placed  on  the  foundry.  This  api)areuily  comi)lex  or  detailed 
method  of  handling  the  grey  iron  foundry  output  is  made 
neces.sary  from  the  fact  that  we  use  this  foundry  as  a  petty 
store  in  making  deliveries  to  the  different  shops,  it  being  in- 
advisable from  a  business  standpoint  to  deliver  the  total  out- 
|)Ut  to  the  general  store  to  be  rehandled  and  delivered  to  the 
!<hops.  The  line  shipments,  however,  are  sent  from  the  gen- 
eral stores  ac-companied  with  the  necessary  shipping  slips, 
and  are  here  loaded  into  <ais  and  forwarded  lo  their  several 
destinations. 

Blacksmith  Khoit. — From  this  shop  the  forgings  for  our 
total  new  equipment  orders  are  turned  out;  also  the  bulk  of 
car  forgings  required  in  the  keei)ing  up  of  repairs  of  freight 
and  passenger  rolling  stock.  We  have  here  bulldozers  and  oil 
furnaces,  together  with  the  various  other  machinery  and  eqtilp- 
ment,  to  allow  of  our  turning  out  the  iron  work  for  COO  stand- 
ard box  cars  per  month,  together  with  new  coaches  and  sleep- 
ers, while  the  locomotive  side  is  provided  with  the  necessary 
equipment  to  allow  of  the  prompt  turning  out  of  new  engines 
and  locomotive  repairs.  These  few  facts  are  simply  cited  to 
give  some  idea  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  task  attaching  to 
the  effort  which  is  necessary  to  follow  anything  like  the  total 
Intake  of  this  shop  on  the  regular  lines  followed  in  other  shops. 

You  will  note  from  the  location  of  material  about  this  shop 
the   opportunity   offered    to   get    ai    it    without    the    necessary 


requisition  form.  There  are  not  only  doors  every  few  yards, 
but  windows,  and  contract  men  are  not  particular  as  to  how 
they  get  material  to  work  with;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  "get 
it"  with  them;  never  mind  the  red  tape.  Now  if  we  were 
only  building  cars  from  the  output  of  this  shop  the  intake 
(liiestion  would  be  of  little  concern,  but  as  we  are  repairing 
ami  manufacturing  for  the  line  it  becomes  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  have  accuracy  not  only  in  connection  with  the  intake 
of  this  most  perplexing  problem,  but  absolute  correctness  in 
(becking  the  output.  So  far  as  pertains  to  deliveries  from 
our  regular  iron  rack  or  house  no  difficulty  is  encountered,  as 
the  business  here  is  handled  in  exactly  the  .same  manner  as 
if  issues  were  made  from  the  general  store. 

There  is  in  this  building  an  office  with  phone  communica- 
tion with  all  petty  stores,  offices  and  shops,  together  with  a 
good  store  staff,  including  proper  checkers  and  stock-keeper. 
.\11  issues  made  from  this  rack  are  properly  covered  by  the 
regular  sho|)  reciuisition  form  M,  which  is  priced,  classified 
Mud  sent  through  the  regular  channel  as  already  described. 
The  stock  here  consists  of  all  brands  of  iron,  from  the  finest 
lo  the  ordinary  common,  all  in  standard  market  lengths: 
tool  steel  in  bewildering  varieties  all  painted  or  marked  for 
identification,  also  spring  steel,  gas  pipe  and  chain,  and  is 
used  almost  exclusively  for  the  filling  of  line  requisitions  and 
lepairs  in  the  various  shops.  The  iron  house,  however.  Is 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  iron  problem  at  our  works,  so 
much  so  that  further  remarks  by  me  In  connection  with  It 
are  unneces.sary ;  it  is  thoroughly  organized  and  can  take  care 
of   itself. 

Now  lo  get  at  the  greater  field  of  iron  deliveries:  Your 
iirtention  is  called  to  the  general  lay-out  of  the  stock.  In  the 
average  standard  oO-ton  box  car  we  have  about  5,200  lbs.  of 
wrought  iron  or  mild  steel,  in  a  standard  coach  or  diner 
about  2a,000  lbs.  We  have  orders  on  the  shops  at  present  for 
thousands  of  the  former  and  something  like  a  hundred  of  the 
latter.  This  will  give  you  a  fair  idea  of  the  amount  of  stock 
we  must  carry  for  these  purposes.  In  ordering  iron  for  new 
rolling  stock  we  make  it  a  practice  of  ordering  iron  cut  to 
length  for  v.irious  puri)Oses  required;  that  is,  in  ordering  arch 
bar  iron  instead  of  calling  for  standard  bars  we  get  pieces. 
The  same  api)lies  to  all  other  forgings  to  allow  of  the 
\;iiious  sizes  and  kinds  of  Iron  being  piled  together,  always 
l.ce|)ing  in  min<I  the  necessity  of  locating  these  piles  con- 
venient to  the  various  machines  through  which  they  must 
pass:  that  is,  truss  rods  near  the  upsetting  and  screwing  ma- 
chines, carry  irons  near  the  bulldozers,  and  so  on.  You  will 
at  once  recognize  the  difficulties  one  must  expect  to  meet  In 
endeavoring  to  check  in  the  requirements  of  this  shop. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that  every  pound  of  iron 
entering  a  smith  shop  should  be  weighed  in.  and  the  finished 
l)roduct  as  it  goes  out  should  undergo  the  same  ordeal;  this 
so  that  some  statistical  fiend  might  arrive  at  the  actual  waste 
in  scalings,  turnings,  borings,  etc.  This  proposition  sounds 
all  right,  and  might  work  very  nicely  at  a  small  shop,  where 
they  use  ahout  a  ton  or  two  of  iron  a  day.  but  in  a  plant  like 
ours  Its  introduction  would  be  practically  disastrous.  Take, 
for  instance,  bulldozers  with  dies  all  placed  waiting  for  raw 
stuff  to  be  weighed  otit  i)iecemeal  to  them:  think  of  the  fur- 
naces in  connection  with  them  getting  away  with  fuel  oil  to 
the  ttine  of  2,000  to  3.000  gals,  per  day,  the  piecework  men 
with  their  hands  tied,  and  you  have  some  idea  of  what  this 
method  would  mean.  And  then  the  output:  Our  company 
wants  all  the  cars  il  can  get  Into  service,  and  as  quickly  as 
it  can  get  them,  to  cope  with  the  ever-increasing  business 
which  the  unprecedented  prosperity  of  the  country  has  made 
necessary.  At  our  present  rate  of  building  we  are  turning 
out  a  car  every  20  minutes.  Think  of  what  weighing  the  out- 
put would  mean  to  this  business  alone.  1  venture  to  say  a 
reduction  In  the  output  of  three  to  four  cars  per  day  would 
be  the  result.  Would  it  pay  or  is  there  not  some  other  way 
in  which  the  intake  and  output  of  this  plant  can  be  taken 
care  of  which  will  give  the  same  results  without  clogging  the 
wheels  of  progress?     Yes,  there  Is,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  out- 
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line  it  Take,  for  example,  an  order  is  placed  for  1,000  stand- 
ard 30-ton  box  cars;  the  bill  of  material  Incorporating  all 
items  entering  into  the  construction  of  these  cars  is  sent  to 
me  by  the  master  car  builder.  This  statement  is  checked  and 
marked,  and  all  items  other  than  what  we  manufacture  our- 
selves, such  as  wheels,  castings,  etc.,  are  made  on  a  special 
requisition  placed  with  the  general  purchasing  agent.  The 
original  bill  of  material  is  then  sent  to  my  storeman  in  charge 
of  business  in  the  freight  car  erecting  shop,  and  is  there  post- 
ed in  a  special  receiving  book,  which  is  kept  for  the  purpose; 
it  is  then  returned  to  the  general  store  for  filing.  When  the 
material  starts  coming  in  (you  may  have  material  coming  in 
on  several  orders  of  freight  cars  at  the  same  time)  it  is 
weighed,  checked  and  compared  with  the  tallies  which  accom- 
pany all  shipments,  whether  they  are  received  in  cars  or  by 
city  teams.  When  all  material  is  in  the  lines  opposite  each 
item  bear  a  tick  mark  or  O.  K.  Now  when  it  is  decided  to 
start  building  this  order,  the  number  of  cars  turned  out  each 
night  is  made  up  by  my  man  and  compared  with  the  car 
foreman's  record,  and  certain  material,  such  as  Westinghouse 
air  brake  material,  roofs,  truck  bolsters,  springs  and  iron 
are  then  covered  by  an  order  from  the  car  foreman  to  my 
storeman,  who  posts  them  in  his  output  book  and  forwards 
them  to  the  general  store,  to  be  sent  along  with  the  disburse- 
ments to  all  other  shops,  and  are  delivered  to  the  office  to  be 
charged  up  to  the  proper  equipment  account.  This  same  sys- 
tem of  getting  at  the  intake  and  output  of  the  shop  applies 
to  new  coaches,  sleepers,  diners  and  to  new  engines. 


CENTER  OF  GRAVITY   OF  A   LOCOMOTIVE.-SIMPLE 
METHOD  OF  DETERMINING. 


By  G.  R.  Hexdebsox. 


I  We  have  recently  received  several  requests  to  present  a 
description  of  a  simple  method  of  determining  the  center  of 
gravity  of  a  locomotive.  The  following  article  is  reprinted 
from  page  319  of  the  October,  1899,  issue  of  this  journal  and 
describes  a  very  simple  and  practical  method.] 

The  determination  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  locomotives 
is  a  laborious  task  when  computed  mathematically,  because  in 
order  to  be  accurate  the  weight  and  location  of  the  center  of 
gravity  of  each  and  every  piece  should  be  ascertained  and 
their  moments  above  the  rail  figured  out,  but  the  labor  being 
so  great,  assumptions  are  made  which  affect  more  or  less  the 
final  figures.  It  occurred  to  the  writer  that  a  practical  method 
could  be  applied,  and  the  following  was  therefore  evolved: 

Suppose  that  we  have  a  body  of  symmetrical  cross  section, 
the  weight  of  which  is  known.  If  this  body  be  tipped  slightly, 
so  that  one  of  the  edges  upon  which  it  stands  is  lower  than 
the  other,  the  center  of  gravity  will  be  displaced  laterally.  If 
this  body  rests  upon  supports  at  the  two  lower  edges  only,  then 
the  lower  support  will  sustain  more  weight  than  the  higher 
one,  due  to  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  center  of  gravity, 
and  if  the  angle  is  such  that  the  center  of  gravity  be  vertically 
over  the  lower  edge,  the  total  weight  will  come  on  this  edge, 
and  the  body  will  be  in  unstable  equilibrium.  Thus,  in  Fig.  1, 
the  whole  weight  will  come  upon  the  support  B,  but  in  Fig. 
2  a  portion  will  rest  upon  A  and  another  portion  upon  B,  but 
the  sum  of  these  two  will  be  equal  to  the  total  weight.  Let 
the  weight  of  a  symmetrical  body  be  represented  by  W,  the 
load  on  each  support  by  Pa  and  Pb,  respectively;  then  Pa  plus 
Pb  equals  W.  Let  also  the  horizontal  distance  between  the 
supports  be  represented  by  h  and  the  vertical  difference  by  v; 
also  the  distance  measured  horizontally  between  the  support 
B  and  a  vertical  dropped  through  the  center  of  gravity  be 
represented  by  x.  Now,  by  equal  moments  Pa  X  h  equals 
W  X  X    and  Pa  X  h 

X=: 

W. 

As  the  body  is  symmetrical,  the  center  of  gravity  must  be  in 
the  central  axis  c-d  and  at  the  intersection  with  the  vertical 
through  y,  at  a  distance  x  from  B,  or  at  O.  This  may  be  laid 
off  graphically,  or  it  may  be  calculated  by  similar  triangles. 


This  principle  was  practically  applied  to  a  locomotive,  as 
follows:  The  engine  was  first  carefully  weighed  on  the  track 
scales,  with  a  certain  height  of  water,  etc.,  and  was  backed 
off  the  scales.  The  rail  was  then  removed  from  the  narrow 
side  of  the  scale  platform  and  blocks  laid  close  together,  like 
ties,  from  the  outer  frame  to  the  fixed  or  dead  rail  support, 
care  being  taken  to  see  that  the  portion  of  the  scale  under 
these  blocks  was  entirely  free.  A  rail  was  laid  to  gauge  on 
these  blocks  and  a  slope  prepared  at  one  end.  All  was  now 
ready,  and,  the  beam  being  balanced,  the  water  was  brought 
to  the  same  level  as  before  in  the  boiler  and  the  engine  run 
upon  the  new  track,  and  the  load  upon  the  lower  rail  weighed. 
While  the  engine  is  upon  the  scales  a  level  should  be  run 
from  rail  to  rail  to  determine  the  exact  difference  of  level 
for  use  in  making  the  calculations.  Of  course,  there  Is  a 
slight  error,  due  to  shifting  of  the  water  sidewise  in  the  boiler, 
which  tends  to  exaggerate  the  result.  The  frames  should  be 
blocked  over  the  boxes,  so  that  the  boiler  will  stand  relatively 
to  the  wheels,  the  same  as  on  level  track. 

If  care  be  taken,  accurate  results  may  be  obtained,  as  with 
ihe  small  elevation  of  about  T'^  ins.  an  increase  in  weight  of 
25,000  lbs.  on  the  lower  side  of  the  engine  was  shown  by  the 


Fif.  1. 


fig.  7. 


scales,  the  total  weight  of  the   locomotive  being  about  140,- 
000  lbs. 

[The  following  example  of  an  application  of  the  above  method 
Is  taken  from  page  19  of  Mr.  Henderson's  book  on  "Locomotive 
Operation,"  published  in  1904.  With  a  rail  elevation  of  7% 
ins.,  the  scale  beams  indicated  95,500  lbs.  (Pb)  on  the  lower 
rail  and  a  measure  of  5814  ins.  between  points  of  rail  contact 
(A  and  B)  and  29^  ins.  from  the  center  line  of  the  engine 
(c-d)  to  the  lower  rail  contact.  Now,  if  W:=  total  weight 
and  Pb  =  that  on  lower  rail,  while  Pa  is  that  on  the  higher 
rail,  we  must  have  W  :=  Pa  +  Pb,  and  Pa  =  W  —  Pb,  or 
141,000  —  95,500  =  45.500  lbs.  So,  by  equating  the  moments, 
we  find  Pa  X  58 U  =W  X  x.  and 

Pa  X  581A       45.500  X  58 »4 

x  = = =  18.8  ins. 

W  141,000 

In  order  to  determine  f  (distance  between  tlie  interseftion  of 
line  c-d  and  line  oW  on  line  A-B)  accurately  (which  is  neces- 
sary), we  must  figure  f  =  29i{.  — 18.8:  sec  e.  e  being  the 
angle  of  inclination  (d  o  W)  from  the  vertical.  But  tan 
7.62  v-C;.:.;; 

e= =  .1325,   indicating  that    angle   e  =  7°   33',   and   the 

58.25 
secant  of  7'  33',  or  sec  e  =  1.0087,  therefore  f  =  29.5  — 1.0087 
X  18.8  =  10.5  Ins.,  and  as  f  =  h  tan  e,  we  have 
f  10.5 

h  = = =  79.25  ins.,  which  is  the  height  of  the 

tan  e         .1325 
center  of  gravity  above  the  rail.) 


Sheet  Metal  Covered  Windows  are  finding  favor  with  insur- 
ance underwriters,  as  statistics  show  that  31  per  cent,  of  the 
80,000  buildings  consumed  by  fire  in  1905  were  ignited  by 
burning  buildings  adjoining. — Iron  Age. 
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THE   MATHEMATICAL   ANALYSIS   OF    THE 
WALSCHAERT  VALVE  GEAR. 


By  Edward  L,  Coster. 
Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E. 


"The  motion  of  a  valve  controlled  by  the  Walschaert  gear 
can  be  represented  in  a  general  way  by  Zeuner's  diagrams, 
but  the  discrepancy  between  the  results  from  such  diagrams 
and  the  actual  valve-motion  is  too  large  to  allow  us  to  use 
the  diagrams  even  for  a  preliminary  design.  The  general 
conception,  however,  is  a  very  important  matter,"*  and  Is  as 
follows: 


fiirough  equal  angles  above  and  below  the  horizontal  line 
hb',  it  is  evident  that  R'  =  R  =  the  crank  radius,  and  the 
maximum  valve  displacement  from  mid-position  due  to  the 
rrosshead;  or  the  radius,  ri,  of  an  eccentric  O  Ei,  which  with 
90'  angular  advance  will,  if  connected  directly  to  the  valve, 
give  the  latter  the  same  movement  that  it  would  derive  from 
the  crosshead  alone,  provided  the  crosshead  motion  was  har- 
monic, is  given  by  the  proportion: 


Ti    :  a  e   :    :  R    :  e  f,   (slm.  rt.  trinngles) 

ae 

.  •.  fi  =  —  R 

ef 

2 
=  —  X  12  =  1  In. 
24 


(1) 


Y 

—  r' 

f*- 

]  ~** 

^-' 

i- 

u*^ 

Lnd 

a'^fl. 

• 

^.^.. 

^ 

*-•--'' 

X 


^^C  -F 

'"     F 


R 


Fiij.  1 


V-" 


I 


X 


.,« 


.  r^^Up-i-LMd 


-^     ••«      , 

r-f  *^— — t---- 


\ 


-'C^ 


■  W    Y4- 


0—;- 


b  »- 


in  the  above  diagrams  the  combining  lever,  a  f,  is  divided 
into  two  portions,  ae  =  2  in.  and  ef==24  in.;  the  link  arm 
GF  =  S  in.;  the  extreme  distance  of  the  block  pin  from 
the  link  trunnion  dG  =  G  in.;  the  eccentricity  of  tlTe  ec- 
centric OE  — 3.5  in.,  and  the  crank  radius  R  =  12  in. 

These  dimensions,  although  differing  considerably  from 
those  of  American  locomotive  practice,  have  been  selected  be- 
cause, by  their  exaggeration  of  certain  of  the  proportions  of 
actual  Walschaert  valve  motions,  they  render  the  drawings 
clearer  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

With  the  outside  admission  valve  gear  Fig.  1,  the  fulcrum 
of  the  combining  lever  is  at  e,  and  assuming  this  point  to  l>e 
stationary  (1.  e.,  disregarding  the  minute  vertical  motion  of 
e  caused  by  the  rectilineal  path  of  a,  enforced  by  the  valve 
sitem   guide   i)-,   if  the   union    link,    h  f .    is    made    to   vibrat  > 


ipeabody's  "Valve  Gears  for  Steam  Engines, "  p.  139. 

''In  Fig.  1,  if  the  angle  aeY  =  30°  (It  should  never  exceed  this 
value),  then,  as  the  combining  lever  swings  from  the  perpendicular  to 
cither  o{  the  e.xtreme  positions,  the  fulcrum,  e,  rises  vertically  a  dis- 
tance ea  vra.  sin.  a  e  Y  =r  2  X  0.13397  =  0.27  In.  ;  while  In  Fig.  2.  an 
equal  angular  displacement  of  the  lever  from  mld-posltion  causes  the 
fulcrum,  a,  to  fall  the  same  inappreciable  amount. 


Fii 


V 


ri  1 

(Conversely,   a  e  =  —  e   f  =  —  X   24   =  2   in. 
U  12 

For  the  inside  admission  gear  Fig.  2,  the  fulcrum  of  the 
combining  lever  is  at  a,  and  with  the  preceding  assumptions, 
we  have: 

r,    :  a  e    :   :  U    :  a  f, 
a  c 

•  ••   ri  =  —  R (2) 

n  f 


=  —  X  12  =  0.922  in. 
26 
ri  0.923 

Conver.-ely,  a  t-  =  —  a   f  ~  X  26  —  2  in. 

R  12 

In  this  case,  to  obtain  a  maximum  valve  displacement  ri  = 
1  in.,  we  must  make 


i.  e  =  —  X   2G  —  2.167   in. 
12 

2.167 

whence,   ri  =  X   12  =  1    In.,   as   required. 

26 
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From  the  foregoiug  it  follows  that  assuming  the  motion  ol 
the  crosshead  to  be  harmonic,  and  ignoring  the  very  slight 
inaccuracy  resulting  from  the  combined  effect  of  the  vertical 
movement  of  the  fulcrum  of  the  combining  lever  and  the 
angular  vibration  of  the  union  link,  then  with  outside  ad- 
mission valve  gear,  at  any  crank  angle,  fj,  the  displacement 
of  the  valve  from  its  central  position,  due  to  the  crosshead 
alone,  is 


• '  .,<:v;     ae 
Ci   =  Fi  e<w-i^=t  —  R  ctM  g 

while  for  inside  admission  gear 

a  e 

t'l   =   Ti  cos  ^  =  —  R   ((isrt 

af 


i»v> 


(  I  ' 


lu  both  of  the  above  diagrams,  when  the  crank-pin  is  at 
either  dead  jioint,  the  eccentric  0  E,  and  the  link  arm  G  F, 
are  perpend iculaa*  to  the  center  line  O  F,  and  disregarding 
the  small  discordance  caused  by  the  obliquity  of  the  eccen- 
tric rod  in  conjunction  with  the  vertical  motion  of  the  link 
pin  F,  then  c'=c  =  the  eccentricity  OE;  and  assuming  the 
link  block  to  be  stationary  in  the  link  (i.  e.,  ignoring  the 
block  slip),  we  have: 

g    :  d' G  ;t  i  •   :  G  P',    (Am.  rt.  triauRles) 
whence,  by  substitution, 

g    :    d  G    :  :   O  E    :  G  F. 
dG 
.-.    g    =    OE    —   . 
GF 

"With  the  limited  amount  it  is  advisable  to  allow  in  raising 
and  lowering  the  link  block  in  reversing  the  motion,  we  can 
without  practical  error  consider  the  half-movement  of  the 
link  block,  d,  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  points  e"^  and  a, 
in  Figs.  1  and  2,  respectively;  hence  for  any  grade,*  d  G,  of 
the  link,  the  half-travel  of  the  combining  lever  fulcrum,  viz.: 


dG 


e  e    or  i\  a 


-  OB 


GF 


Consequently,  if  we  eliminate  the  effect  of  the  crosshead 
motion  upon  the  valve  action  (by  uncoupling  the  connecting 
rod  and  blocking  the  crosshead  at  half  stroke),  and  take  d  G 
equal  to  the  full-gear  distance  of  the  block  pin  from  the  link 
trunnion,  it  is  evident  that  with  the  outside  admission  valve 
gear  Fig.  1,  the  maximum  valve  displacement  from  mid-posi- 
tion due  to  the  eccentric  O  E;  or  the  radius,  v^,  of  an  equiv- 
alent eccentric  O  E-.  which  with  zero  angular  advance  will,  if 
connected  directly  to  the  valve,  give  the  latter  the  same  move- 
ment that  it  derives  from  the  actual  eccentric  through  the 
medium  of  the  combining  lever  and  link,  is  given  by  the  pro- 
portion: 


r:; 

:  a'  f    :  : 

e  e'    :  e'  f . 

(sini.   rt. 

tr 

i.iii 

gles)- 

which 

by 

substitution 

becomes. 

r- 

:   af    :  : 

dG 
OE   — ;r 
GF 
dG 
;=  OB  — 
GF 

e  f. 

af 

x->^  •:».■. 
■  pf     - 

; ; . 

(  "> 

ely. 

OE 

•"i 

-  3.S  X  —  X  — ^ 
GP       ef 
dG       af 

2,'. 
S4 

S-t 
X 

ill. 
.s 

>i 

2e 

X.5 

ill 

<  on  vers 

dG     af 

—  X  — 
GP     ef 

'"Walschaert   Valve   Gear    as   applied    to    Large   Ameri«-an    L<iuonio- 
tives,"  p.p.   34-35  :  The  American  Locomotive  Company,  1906. 

«By   the    term    "grade   cf    link"    is   meant    the    position    of    the    link 
bloek  in  the  link,  as  at  full-gear,  half-gear,  mid-gear,  etc. 

"Owing  to   the  rectilineal  paths  of  a,  Fig.   1.   and  of  e,  Pig.    2.  due 
to  the  valve  stem  guide  i,   In  both  cases  the  fulcrum  of  the  combtnlnB: 
lever  describes  a  line  that  is.  with  sufflcient  accuracy  for  presert  pui 
ooses,  a  right  line  perpendicular  to  Y  Y' ;    hence  the  above  proportions 
based  upon  the  relations  of  the  sides  of  similar  triangles. 


For  the  insidt  admission  gear  Fig.  -, 

r»   :  e'  f '   :  :  a  a'    :  a'  f. 
;iimI  by  .substitutlor. 

-X.■-■■^•■  '^'^ 

-Jv»  cV-«<;;.r  :  O  E  —    :   ,.  ; 

'V;  ■'•::-■■■-■;•  GF 

.-^'' v.  ■'>■"; -..•..        dG       ef 

-'-■  -.lyXit/ii.-— "OE  —  X  — ^.- (•;• 

'■-  ■:•■'■/  GF       af 

:--^'Kr-- -;'•■:     ■.  .      .:    .*>    .    .24 
"■--'•V;:  "'    fc;-S*"x'— •  >(  —  =  2-423  iii. 
:/."■/-'•:-  *<  26 

"OF    .at  S  26 

Conversely,  O  E  =•  rs  X  —  X  -r^-i  2.4i3  X  rri' X  —  =  3.5  Jn 

dG       ef  •;  2! 

In  this  case,   to  obtain  a   maximum   valve  displai-ement    r- 
=:2.84  in.,  we  must  make 

O  K  =  2.M  X.Tif  X  —  -  4.102  ill  ; 

.U-:  .•-'  "«■■    '24 

whem*,-,  Cj  =  4,102  X  —   x   —    =  2^84    iu^  as  icgmnMi. 

^   ■•  -   -8;  •■    26     ■"      -'-   ' 

V  .  From  the  preceding  analysis  it  follows  that  disregarding 
the  irregularities  produced  by  the  block  slip,  and  the  angulai' 
ities  of  the  eccentric  rod,  link  arm  and  radius  bar,  then  with 
outside  admission  valve  gear,  for  a  given  sr^de,  d  G,  of  th«- 
link,  the  displacement  of  the  valve  from  its  centt-al  position 
due  to  the  eccentric  O  E,  is 


ami  for  inside  admission  gear. 


[dG        ai~| 
OE  —  X  —   I  .^iu  t* 
G  F        e  f  J 


rt  siu    tf 


OB  —  X   —    J^iii 

G  F        ;i  1  J 


(b) 


-Vow,  the  entire  displacement,  e,  of  the  valve  at  any  crauk 
an.ule  is  evidently  the  .sum  of  the  displacements  of  the  two 
in«Ui)endent  sources,  namely,  the  crosshead  and  the  eccentric; 
therefore,  with  outside  admission  valve  gear,  from  equations 
3  and  7  we  have:  .: 


e  =  ci  :ih  e«  =s  fr-VeOs^-i-  i'i.  i»ui  tf  —  — -  K  I'l-   «  -f- 


[,   ff,a     -ai  -1 
O  E—  X  —    I  siu  tf 
G  F     e  f  J 


«;•» 


while  for  inside  admission  gear,  from  equations  4  and   s  we 
obtain:  r .,  ^.•- 


a  c 


•i   -t-  -ee  '^  r,   cos  ^  +   rj  siu    tf 


R  COS    (f  + 


[d  G         e  f  -1 
OE  —   X   —    I 
G  F       af  J 


«f 


SIU    «y 


link. 


and  since  n  and  r-  are  constant  for  any  grade  of  the 
ri  and  r*  (i.e.,  the  radii  of  the  virtual  eccentrics,  O  E;,  and 
O  E2,  at  90'  to  each  other)  are  the  coordinates  of  the  diameter 
of  the  valve  circle,  in  the  Zeuner  diafiram,  for  thai  grade 
of  the  gear.     '  A- - -r^w 

Thus,  referring  to  the  Zeuner  diagram  Fig.  o,  it  is  evident 
that  with  the  outside  admission  valve  motion,  Fig.  1,  in  full 
liHck  gear,  when  the  crank  is  at  the  front  dead  point  A",  th»- 
'•enters  of  the  equivalent  eccentrics  are  at  E:  and  E;:  henc*' 
at  any  crank  angle,  the  actunl  displacement  of  the  valve,  d*^ 
rived  from  both  sources,  is  the  displa<ement  due  to  the  mm 
blned  or  resultant  eccentric  O  E. 


o  E    -  o  E,,  =  1/  r,8 -f-  r^ 


-A      I    —   i:   )  foE  —  >    —  I 

»       V    et  '  \  GF         ef' 

/ 7~2        ■■':\»  -        /  .  6        26T" 

-V  1= 


I  ii(ii;<tiii»is    1    niil   .'".I 


u.s^-   =  ^  j».<H»5f.   s;  .J-te.  ^jrlwHwt.  «s*«iy 
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for  which  eccentric  the  investigation  of  the  valve  action  dur- 
ing a  complete  revolution  is  obviously  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  valve  circles  ob  and  ob'  in  the  usual  manner." 

Alt'O.  i^ince  the  radius  and  i)osition  of  the  eccentric  O  Ei,  is 
constant  for  all  grades  of  the  link,  while  equation  5  indicates 
that  the  eccentricity,  r;,  of  O  E..  varies  directly  as  the  distance. 


Fig.  3. 

(I  CJ,  of  the  block  i»in  from  the  link  trunnion,  it  follows  that 
at  half-gear  the  centers  of  the  equivalent  eccentrics  are  at 
El  and  Ei;   the  resultant  eccentric  O  E.-. 


^    /(  ^ 


^/(-X12)-4-     (3..5X-.X^') 


=sj/  1«  +  1.42-  -  I  3.0164  =  1.73  in.  (very  approximately)  : 
the  analysis  of  the  valve  movement  is  made  by  the  circles 
0  3,  0  3";  and  similarly  for  all  other  grades  of  the  linlv 
from  full  backward  to  mid-gear.  At  the  latter  i)Oint,  r-=:0, 
and  for  both  directions  of  rotation,  the  valve  disidacements 
are  given  by  the  circles  Oa,  OEi. 

In  the  Zeuner  diagram  Fig.  4,  fur  the  inside  admission 
valve  motion.  Fig.  2,  when  the  crank  is  at  the  front  dead 
point  and  the  link  in  full  back  gear,  the  centers  of  the  equiv- 
alent eccentii<s  are  evidently  at  Ei  and  K-:  the  resultant  ec- 
centric O  EJa 


-    |/  0Et^+;01!i  ==  |■<,■.,r,«+^,- 
—A/  /  —  Rj       4.     /    OE  —  X  —    I (equations  2  and  «) 

'^Vaf/  ^  GFiif/ 

31  I  0.023'-  f  l'.42:T-"  -  y^  6.7083  -  'I.Wa  in.  cilino.si  exactly;; 
and  tlie  valve  action  is  represented  by  the  valve  circles  o  b, 
<>  h",  as  before. 

At  half-gear,  the  equivalent  eicentrie  renters  are  at  Ei  and 
Ei:    the  resultant  eccentric  O  E-. 


-V'^x-O'*   (^•'"<T>'2«)' 


=  y'0.»23-   -f   1.211=--   -    /~2.316   ::      \^-l    in.  (very   approximately): 

the    valve    displacements    are   obtained    from    the   circles   0  3, 

0  3";  and  likewise  for  all  back  gear  positions  of  the  link  block. 

It   is  therefore  ajjparent  that  the  motion  imparted  by  the 

Walschaert  gear  to  both   outside  and  Inside  admission  valves 

"For  a  full  e.xplanatlon  oi  the  cou.-truetn  tj  unci  nse  of  the  Zeuner 
tliH^ram.  refer  to  Peabody's  "Valve  Gears  for  Stf-nni  Rnplnes  ;•  also  to 
Jlender.Mja's  "Lo«-omotivc   Operation,"    p.p  86-07. 


can  be  approximately  represented  by  Zeuner's  valve  diagrams 
similar  to  those  us-ed  for  the  Gooch  link  motion,  or  for  a 
shifting  eccentric  with  constant  lead.  "As  usually  construct- 
ed," the  Walschaert  "gear  does  not  give  harmonic  motion  to 
the  valve,  for  the  motion  of  the  crosshead  of  the  engine  with 
the  usual  proportions  of  locomotives  has  considerable  irreg- 
ularity on  account  of  the  angularity  of  the  connecting  rod; 
also  some  Irregularity  is  Introduced  by  the  combining  lever 
a  f.  Consequently  such"  diagrams  as  Figs.  3  and  4,  "can  be 
of  tise  only  in  roughly  blocking  out  a  near.     The  real  action 


Fig.  4. 
of  the  gear  can  be  determined  cither  by  constructing  diagrams 
similar  to"  Figs.  1  and  2  "on  as  large  a  scale  as  convenient, 
or  by  aid  of  a  model.  A  combination  of  the  two  methods, 
similar  to  the  skeleton  model  for  link  motions,  may  be  found 
convenient  for  this  purpose.  Since  part  of  the  motion  of  the 
valve  is  derived  from  the  crosshead,  the  adjustment  of  the 
gear  to  give  equal  cut-off  will  generally  be  easier  than  for  a 
link  motion."' 


Qi'.\r.iFic.\rii»N.s  OF  .\\  ENtil.vKKR. — It  is  my  constant  observa- 
tion of  four  engineering  w-orks,  employing  about  20,000  men, 
that  engineers  reach  the  limit  of  their  usefulness  from  defects 
of  character,  rather  than  from  want  of  technical  attainments. 
Our  greatest  difficulty  is  to  find  courage,  candor,  imagination, 
large  vision  and  high  ambition.  I  do  not  know  which  of  these 
(inalities  is  most  often  lacking,  or  which  is  most  essential. 
The  lack  of  courage  and  candor  comes  most  often  to  my  notice, 
but  the  lack  of  imagination  and  of  broad  outlook  produces  the 
most  serious  disasters.  All  of  these  things  an  engineer  must 
have  if  he  is  to  go  far,  and  all  of  these  any  citizen  must  have 
if  he  is  to  go  far  in  the  work  of  life.  Our  scheme  of  education 
will  be  radically  defective  if  it  does  not  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  courage  and  candor,  of  imagination  and  broad  vision 
and  high  ambition.— ro/.  H.  Q.  Front. 


Thk  Stkkl  Tik.  Take  any  i»eriod  of  five  years,  and  the 
interstate  reports  show  that  tie  renewals  are  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  times  the  «-ost  of  the  renewal  of  rails.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  steel  tie  can  be  produced  at  the  same 
i)rice  per  pound  as  the  steel  rail  and  that  the  life  of  the  steel 
tie  will  be  one  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  steel  rail,  the  cost 
of  tie  renewal  would  be  about  equal  to  that  of  rail  renewal. 
Experience  in  Europe  and  observation  from  our  own  experience 
here  indicate  that  a  longer  life  will  be  obtained.  The  possible 
reduction  of  cost  of  tie  renewals  to  the  same  cost  as  rail 
renewals  shows  the  great  economy  obtainable  from  the  use  of 
steel  ties.  A  portion  of  this  reduction  is  due  to  being  able  to 
sell  the  old  tie  for  scrap  for  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  Its  original 
cost. — Mr.  H.  T.  Porter,  hefnrp  fh*'  Raihmj/  Chih  nf  Pittsburrjh 

'PcabortyV  "V  alvr  (Jears  for  Steam  Engine«,  "  p.  ftfi. 
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HEWIEST  LOCOMOTIVE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Erie  Railboak. 


The  American  Locomotive  Company  are  preparing  designs 
for  three  Mallet  articulated  compound  locomotives  for  the  Erie 
Railroad,  of  which  the  accompanying  illustration  is  a  prelim- 
inary outline  diagram.  These  locomotives  will  weigh  ap- 
proximately 410,000  lbs.,  all  on  drivers,  and  hence  will  be  by 
far  the  heaviest  locomotives  in  the  world,  exceeding  the  previ- 
ous Mallet  compounds  built  in  this  country  in  all  rcsjiects,  as 
can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  table  giving 
the  comparative  dimensions  with  the  ones  built  for  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  which 
were  illustrated  in  this  journal  in  October.  190t;.  page  ?>l'l,  and 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  locomotives  built  by  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company,  which  were  illustrated  in  this  journal  in 
1004  and  1905. 


Koiid       

Han.  &  Ohio. 

American. 

0 — 6 — 6 — 0 

Great    North. 

Ualdwiii 
2 — 6 — 0^2 

Erie 

JJuilder 

-Viiierican. 

Wbeels 

0 — 8 — 8 — 0 

total   weiglit 

.3.34.500  lbs. 

355.000  lbs. 

llti.OOO  lbs.  est 

Weight  on   driver- 

.".34.500   lbs. 

.310,000  lbs. 

IIO.OOO  lbs.  esL 

Size   of  cylinders 

2H&32X32  in. 

21  1..&33X32  in 

.     2.">&39x28  in. 

Diameter  of  drivers.  .  . 

50  in. 

55  in. 

51   in. 
98.000    lbs. 

Tractive   effort 

71.500  lbs. 

71.600  lbs.. 

Steam  pressure 

235  Ib.s. 

.:  20<t  lb.s. 

215   lbs. 

Total    wheel   base.  .... 

.30  ft.  8  in. 

.  44  ft.   10   in. 

i      39  ft.  2  in. 

Driv.  wheel  ba?e    ri^id. 

10  ft. 

10  ft. 

;       II  ft.  3  in. 

Total   heatirg  surface.  . 

5,585    sq.    ft. 

5.658  sq.   ft. 

1     6.108  sq.  ft. 

f Irate  area 

72.2  sq.  ft. 

78  sq.  ft. 

1       1"0  sq.   ft. 

The  preliminary  announcement  of  these  locomotives  indi- 
cates that  they  will  have  a  number  of  very  interesting  feat- 
ures. It  can  be  seen  that  there  will  be  16  drivers,  or  four 
pairs  on  each  of  the  two  groups;  that  the  boiler  will  have 
21-ft.  flues  and  a  4-tt.  combustion  chamber,  which  makes  the 
boiler  shell  probably  the  longest  ever  built  foi-  a  loccmotive; 
the  total  heating  surface  will  be  over  0,000  sq.  ft.,  and  the 
grate  will  have  an  ;irea  of  100  sq.  ft.;  the  low-pressure  cylin- 
ders will  be  39  ins.  in  diameter  and  the  high-i)ressure  25  ins., 
the  stroke  in  both  inMng  28  in.  and  the  tractive  effort  will  be 
9S.000  lbs. 

As  the  design  ol  these  engines  is  in  a  preliminary  stage, 
very  little  can  be  ;;ivon  as  regards  details  at  this  time,  but 
we  hope  in  a  later  number  to  illustrate  all  the  interesting  feat- 
ures of  these  monster  machines.  The  general  dimensions  and 
estimated  weights  available  are  as  follows: 

MALLET  ARTICILATEP  COMPOIXI)  LOCOMOTIVR  0-8-8M>  TYPE. 


Erie  Railro.vk. 


<:e,\eral,  data 

Gauge 

Servic©  •  •'»  •■.'"^  •  •-■•^■>  •  .^-  •* >   '.  m-f.^-»  .,.*,* 

Fuel. .  . ...... .  .Vi ..  vi .,.-  .^V:^,  ;>.....  • 

Tractive   effort ,,,.., 

Weight  in  working  order,  estimated.  ..,!tV-;.vv..-.«v 

Weieht    O"    drivers,    estimated .  .' ....'.  ...  .  .410.000   lbs. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order,  estimated. . .  .573.000  lbs. 

Wheel  base,  driving ....14  ft.   3   in. 

Wheel  base,  total .;■.  v>-.  •  •  .f.'^  • »» •  ,•  •*  •  •  .'»..«■,•■•■•  39   ft.  2  in. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender.  ....  ~  ...  ?..^  .......■.■'..  .72  ft.   2  in. 


4   ft.   8W.   in. 

....  Freight 
.,  .Bit.  coal 
.nS.OOO    lbs. 

,410.000   lbs. 


RATIOS. 

Weight  on  drivt^.s    .-  tractive  effort 4-l*> 

Tractive  effort  X  diam.  drivers  -i-  heating  surlate. 1*20 

Total   heatirg  surface  -r-  grate  area 61 

Firebox    heating    surface   -H    total    heating   surface,   %. 5.7 

Weight  on   drivers  -j-   total   heating   surface.  .-......,. .67 

Kind    .  ;■..;•, ,-; ; . . . .- .  .^:.., . ... . ...  ^  .  .,.,'* Compound 

.Number- i.  .■■.'., v.,  »,,;.  .^. .......  ■ 4 

Diameter  and  stroke. ;! 25  *  .^9x28  in. 

.'  •  ■  VAJ.VKS. 

Kind    .  . , ,  ,.•,  ,  .-  .  i.v, *.;,.. H.    P-    Piston 

Kind.  . . .  .  i .  ;,■. .  .  ,  i  . ,  v',^. L    P.   Bal.   Slid. 

WHEEUS. 

Driving,    diameter   over   tircKi'.' 51    in. 

Driving,  tbickues.<  of  tires. 3  Va    lu. 

BOILER. 

Style »., ... .', Conical 

Wcu-king  pressure .■.*."*  W'  --i* ^^^    ""^• 

Outside  diameter   of   first   ring.  . .';  .ivi.i.'ii'...,. 84    in 

Firebox,  length  and  width ;... ..;.vi.  ..,■....;  ,.,.-.  .126   x   114    in 

Firebox,  combustion  chamber,  length;  ;,-..■.'*, .:-.....-;.»  ."....- 48   in. 

Tubco.    number  and  out.-ide   diameter. ..';.  i  .>.;..  Jii"; idH   2\^    in 

Tubes,    leiigth.  . .'.... . . .-. .  .' 21    ft. 

Heatiig    surface,    tubes. ....  .»,» .".7t;o    sq.    ft. 

Heating  surface,   fiiebox:.  .'. .  <> o4S   sq.    ft. 

Utating  surface,   total.  ..  v. Vv.i.  »...  ...^»..t*  ••.-.-., t;.108   .sq.    ft. 

Cra'e   area ...,>':;>.:;!..  .;i..;.v^<kiv;>. lott    sq.    fi 

Water   capacity. ..',,; •:.:.v;.j;. 8,500    gals. 

Coal,  eapecity .  ... ,  .ivv. 16  tons 


NATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILDERS'  ASSOCIATION- 


The  fifth  annual  ronvention  of  this  association  was  held  at 
"The  Breslin,"  New  York,  on  October  9th  and  10th,  and  was 
one  of  the  best,  from  the  standpoint  of  attendance,  ever  held 
by  the  association,  which  now  includes  al)oat  80  of  the  most 
important  machine  tool  builders  of  the  country.  Of  these 
l.'>  applied  for  membership  at  this  meeting,  indicating  that 
the  benefits  i>ossible  by  identification  with  the  association  are 
being  more  generally  realized. 

.Mr.  E.  P.  Bullard,  .Jr.,  Brid.geport,  Conn.,  presented  a  paper 
on  the  subject  of  "apprenticeship,"  which  was  enthusiastically 
received.  This  paper  served  as  a  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed at  a  luevious  meeting  to  investigate  this  subject  and 
recommend  a  standard  s.vstem  to  l>e  followed  throughout  the 
count ly  offering  inducements  to  young  men  to  learn  the  ma- 
chinist trade.  The  committee  was  <ontinued.  and  it  is  ex- 
l)ected  that  definite  action,  in  the  way  of  adoption  of  the 
standard  suggested,  will  be  taken  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  .1.  M.  Gunn,  New  York,  delivered  an  address  on  the  sub 
ject  of  "Costs,"  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  association 
could  accomplish  much  good  for  its  members  by  adopting  a 
uniform  system  of  determining  costs.  He  said  thai  it  did  not 
tnake  so  nmch  difference  which  system  was  adopttd  as  long 
as  it  was  uniform.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  subject  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  entertainment  fe.atures  consisted  of  a  luncheon  at  the 
Hotel  Imperial,  tendered  by  the  Hill  Publishing  Company, 
and  a  boat  ride  to  West  Point,  tendered  by  the  Industrial 
Press.  • 

The  following  offioeis  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  E.  M.  Woodward,  Worcester,  Mass.;  1st  vice- 
president.  Wm.  Lodge,  Cincinnati.  0.:  2d  vice-president.  F.  E. 
Reed,  Worcester.  Mass.:  treasurer.  W.  P.  D.nvis.  Rochester. 
X.  Y.,  and  secretary.  P.  E   INTontanus.  Springfield.  O. 
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•  IHi!«:tratpd   arflol^f!. 


There  seems  to  be  a  marked  tendeucy  to  abolish  the  sybitui 
of  special  apprenticeship  and  to  have  the  college  graduate 
start  to  work  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  ordinary 
apprentice.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  practice  of  placing 
.special  apprentices  in  the  shop  tends  to  discourage  not  only 
the  regular  apprentices  but  the  mechanics  as  well,  since  it  is 
practically  understood  that  the  special  apprentice  will  be 
pushed  along  and  promoted  over  their  heads.  In  a  great  many 
instances  the  "special"  has  been  given  a  better  class  of  work, 
which,  however,  could  usually  be  handled  almost  equally  as 
well  by  the  regular  apprentice,  who  would,  undoubtedly,  l)e 
greatly  encouraged  if  allowed  to  do  such  work  as  a  reward  for 
careful  and  conscientious  effort.  The  fact  that  the  "special" 
has  been  allowed  to  do  so  much  of  this  work  has  also  been  a 
bad  thing  for  him,  as  the  time  spent  in  the  shop  is  so  short 
that  all  of  it  should  be  devoted  to  doing  and  studying  the 
regular  operations  and  in  getting  into  close  touch  with  the 
men,  so  that  he  will  net  only  be  in  a  position  to  know  how  to 
handle  them  to  get  the  best  results,  in  event  of  his  being  pro- 
'noted,  but  will  also  know  how  to  properly  issue  instruction.s 
concerning  work  to  be  done. 


The  personnel  oi  the  average  railroad  drawing  room  force 
is  continually  changing,  and  much  time  is  usually  lost  in 
instnuiing  new  men  as  to  the  methods  in  use  in  each  paiticu- 
lar  drawing  room.  On  one  road  the  mechanical  engineer  and 
chief  draftsman,  out  of  pure  self-defense,  got  up  an  eight-page 
blue-print  i)amphlet,  about  9  by  12  ins.  in  size,  giving  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  standard  sizes  of  drawings,  rules  as  to  dimen- 
sioning, scales,  Ittteiing.  methods  of  projecting,  cross  section- 
ing, information  as  to  titles,  pattern  numbers  and  shop  cards, 
di awing  numbers,  references  on  the  drawings,  revisions,  and 
l)uil(Ieis"  prints.  Not  only  did  these  result  in  a  considerable 
.saving  in  time  in  the  drawing  room,  but  they  made  it  possible 
to  turn  out  more  uniform  drawings,  thus  making  it  easier 
tor  the  men  in  the  shop  to  follow  them  and  use  them  properly. 


A   novel   method   ot    checking  the   efficiency   of   employees,    .; 
which    is   made    possible    by    the    use    of   electrically   driven 
machinery,  has  been   introduced  in  the  works  of  the  Firth- 
Sterling    Company.    It    consists    of    placing    in    a    convenient 
location  for  observation  a  recording  ammeter,  arranged  to  be      - 
connected    in    circuit    with    any    machine    whenever    desired. 
Previous    tests    have   determined    approximately    the   current 
requited  for  a  given  class  of  work,  so  that  the  record  of  the 
ammeter  indicates  whether  or  net  the  machine  is  working  up 
to  its  capacity  and  the  time  it  stands  Idle.     In  another  works    ■> 
where  this  was  tried  it  was  found  that,  aside  from  the  ques- 
tion of  the  efficiency  of  employees,  the  curves  obtained  afforded 
a  means  of  locating  weak  spots  in  setting  the  work  in  place 
and  handling  it  to  and  from  the  the  machine.    Very  often  the    -,.- 
actual  time  the  machine  was  in  operation  was  a  surpiisingly 
small   percentage   of  the   working  day,   and    by   following   up 
instances  of  this  kind  it  was  possible  to  considerably  improve 
the  outptit. 


The  reasons  for  the  widespread  popularity  of  the  Wal- 
schaert valve  gear  on  American  Railroads  were  put  into  a  liut- 
shell  by  Mr.  A.  \V.  Gibbs,  whose  remarks  are  quoted  in  full 
on  the  opposite  page,  at  the  September  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Railroad  Club  when  he  stated  that  the  advantages  of  this 
gear,  as  he  saw  it,  were  entirely  mechanical.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  which  has  long  been  noted  for  its  careful- 
ness in  taking  up  any  radical  departures  in  locomotive  design, 
now  has  over  400  locomotives,  bcth  freight  and  passenger, 
equipped  with  tne  Walschaert  valve  gear,  this  being  more  than 
any  other  company  in  the  country  has  at  present.  In 
enumerating  the  features  of  the  design,  which  has  led  the  com 
pany  to  equip  this  large  number  of  engines  on  a  compara 
tively  short  trial,  Mr.  Gibbs  makes  prominent  the  following 
features:  First,  that  it  was  found  that  the  valves  operated  by 
the  Walsrhaprt  valvp  gear  remain  square  a  much  longer  time 
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than  with  the  Stephenson  motion.  This  one  feature  goes  lai 
10  o£E-set  the  probably  better  general  steam  distiibution  ob- 
tttined  bj-  means  of  the  latter  valve  motion,  for,  of  course,  if 
the  valves  do  not  remain  as  they  weie  originally  set  the 
economy  to  be  derived  from  that  setting  is  lost.  Second,  tho 
opportunity  given  to  propeily  and  rationally  brace  and  stiffen 
the  main  frames  by  the  removal  of  the  valve  motion  paits 
from  between  the  frames;  and  third,  the  accessibility  of  the 
motion  for  inspection  and  repair,  which  naturally  results  in 
its  being  maintained  in  a  better  condition. 

The  only  argument  advanced  in  the  discussion  as  opposed  to 
the  gear  was  the  fact  that  it  gives  a  constant  lead  for  all 
points  of  cut-off,  and  hence  is  not  as  flexible,  that  is,  will  not 
give  as  good  steam  distribution  under  different  and  varied 
speed  conditions.  The  constant  lead  is  an  inherent  feature  of 
the  gear  and  theoretically  it  is  a  very  distinct  disadvantage 
when  applied  to  a  locomotive  which  is  to  be  operated  under 
conditions  requiring  any  considerable  range  of  speed;  but 
practically,  the  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  which  is  not  at 
all  unusual,  that  with  the  Stephenson  gear  on  large  engines, 
the  engineer  is  often  afraid  to  move  the  reverse  lever  and 
place  it  in  an  economical  position  for  fear  of  being  thrown 
through  the  front  window,  considerably  lessens  the  effective- 
ness of  this  argument.  It  is  stated  that  thus  far  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  has  not  found  the  tractive  effort  of  these 
locomotives  to  be  less  than  those  of  the  Stephenson  link  mo- 
tion, although  complete  tests  have  not  yet  been  finishe<l. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  inlrcducticn  of  the  Walschaert; 
valve  gear  in  this  country  is  the  big  locomotive  and  the  rea-v 
sons  for  its  adoption  aie  purely  mechanical.  ..■./.-•• 


1907  CONVENTIONS  OF  THE  M.  M.  AND  M.  C  B. 
ASSuCiATlON. 


■■J  In  a  communication  on  another  page  Mr.  Coleman  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  as  at  least  99  per  cent,  of  the  actual 
work  in  repairing  or  building  locomotives  is  done  by  the 
ordinary  mechanic,  it  is  of  piime  importance  if  the  quality  of 
the  shop  output  is  to  be  improved  and  the  amount  increased 
that  the  individual  mechanic  be  carefully  studied  in  order  to 
improve  his  condition  and  spur  him  on  to  greater  effort. 
Very  often  an  ambitious  mechanic  becomes  discouraged  be- 
cause, after  he  has  gotten  up  some  device  or  idea  for  improv- 
ing the  production,  a  superior  officer  is  given  the  entire  credit 
for  it.  This  net  only  discourages  the  man  from  trying  to 
make  additional  improvements,  btit  it  indirectly  works  against 
the  officeis  in  charge,  since  they  lose  the  co-operation  of  the 
men  in  improving  conditions.  The  shop  superintendent  who 
makes  the  best  record  is  the  cue  who  sees  that  credit  is  given 
where  it  is  due,  and  thus  spurs  the  men  on  to  greater  efforts. 
An  interesting  plan  which  was  observed  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Bas- 
ford  while  visiting  the  works  of  Mr.  A.  Borsig,  at  Tegel,  Ger- 
many, was  described  on  page  319  of  our  September,  1905,  issue, 
and  is  as  follows:  "In  every  shop  a  letter-box  is  put  in  a  ton- 
spicucus  place,  and  the  men  are  asked  to  submit  in  writing 
suggestions  for  improving  the  work  of  the  plant  or  decre  ising 
its  cost.  This  is  net  original  at  Tegel,  it  is  in  use  in  uinny 
shops,  but  by  close  attention  from  Mr.  Dorn,  the  managei-  of 
the  works,  fifty  good  suggestions  have  been  put  into  effect  in 
about  a  year  and  a  half.  The  suggestions  are  usually  arcom- 
panied  by  sketches,  and  sometimes  by  very  good  drawings. 
The  subjects  are  gone  into  very  carefully,  and  those  having 
sufficient  merit  are  put  into  effect,  suitable  records  being  n)ade 
in  a  book.  Employees  receive  cash  prizes  for  tlieir  sugges- 
tions, the  amounts  varying  from  very  little  up  to  about  $100. 
More  than  this  would  be  paid  for  a  specially  good  thing.  This 
works  very  well  in  Germany,  where  the  men  are  much  steadiei- 
than  in  some  newer  countries.  It  should  work  even  better  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  seems  a  little  strange  that  railroads 
do  not  carry  out  an  idea  of  this  kind."  Even  if  it  was  not 
thought  practical  to  give  cash  prizes,  think  of  the  encourage- 
ment the  men  would  receive  if  the  superintendent  of  motive 
power  should  send  them  a  personal  letter  expressing  apprecia- 
tion of  their  work,  or  If  when  he  visited  the  shop  he  should 
look  the  man  up  and  give  him  a  good,  hearty  handshake  and 
thank  him  for  what  he  had  done. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  officers  and  executive  committees  of  the 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics"  Association,  Master  Car 
Buildeis" Association  and  the  Supply  Mens' Association  to  decide 
on  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  conventions  to  be  held  in  June, 
1907,  which  took  place  in  New  York  on  O.  tober  29.  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  to  again  meet  at  Atlantic  City.  The  steel  pier, 
which  has  been  considerably  enlaiged  sinte  last  year,  >^ill  be 
used  for  the  exhibits,  and  the  regular  meetings  will  be  held 
in  the  "Sun  Parlor,"  as  before.  The  opening  sessions  only 
will  be  held  in  the  ball  room  on  the  steel  pier.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  convention,  however,  wiH  be  at  the  Mai  Iborough- 
Blenheim,  and  the  balls  and  evening  entertainments  will  bt 
held  in  the  laige  ball  room  of  the  new  million-dollar  pier, 
which  is  new  approaching  completion  and  is  located  near  the 
headquaiters. 

Special  arrangements  are  to  be  made  in  the  location  of  the 
exhibits,  so  that  nothing  of  a  noisy  nature  will  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  meeting  hall.  The  geueial  appearance  of  the 
exhibit  booths  and  their  arrangements  is  to  be  given  more 
careful  attention  and,  in  fact,  all  the  unpleasant  or  undesiiable 
features  which  developed  during  the  previous  expeiiente  will 
be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible. 


THE    WALSCHAERT    VALVE   GEAR    ON   THE 
PniNNiYLVANi -.    RA.LKOAD. 


/;  V^t  the  September  meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club, 
in  discussing  Mr.  Kennedys  paper  on  "The  Walschaerts  Valve 
Gear  as  Applied  to  Locomotives,"  Mr.  A.  W,  Gibbs,  general 
suijerintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  spoke  as  follows  concerning  the 
reasons  for  the  introduction  of  this  gear  on  that  railroad  and 
the  results  so  far  attained: 

"The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  having  introduced  the  Wal- 
schaert  valve  gear  on  a  rather  large  scale,  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  consider  the  conditions  that  led  to  the  change  from 
Stephenson  link  heretofore  used. 

"In  the  older  types  of  locomotives,  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar — more  particularly  in  the  eight-wheel  type — where 
fairly  long  and  straight  eccentric  rods  could  easily  be  era- 
ployed,  the  service  rendered  by  the  Stei)henson  link  motion 
was  entirely  satisfactory.  The  steam  distribution  was  then 
very  good;  the  wear  and  tear  of  parts  small;  the  handling  of 
the  reverse  lever  easy,  and  all  parts  (»f  the  motion  were  readily 
accessible.        .  :;■     '.'    . 

"When  we  departed  from  the  simple  eight-wheel  tyi^e  and 
introduced  additional  driving  wheels,  filling  up  the  space 
between  them  with  spring  rigging,  brake  shoes  and  other 
devices,  the  situation  at  once  became  more  complicated.  We 
were  then  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  either  using  bent 
eccentric  rods,  in  order  to  get  adequate  length  and  at  the  same 
time  clear  the  axle,  or  to  use  very  short  rods  and  various 
forms  of  extension  by  which  to  finally  reach  the  valve.  The 
increasing  size  of  axles,  and  the  greater  throw  of  eccentrics, 
required  a  very  large  sheave,  and  with  the  lateral  play  that 
accumulates  in  the  boxes  and  with  the  shortness  of  the  rods, 
the  binding  effect  of  the  straps  on  the  eccentrics  becomes  a 
very  serious  matter;  and  I  think  all  of  us  who  have  had 
experience  with  this  type  of  equipment  realize  that  not  only  is 
there  very  rapid  wear  of  the  eccentrics  themselves,  but  have 
also  experienced  difficulties  from  the  breakage  of  the  sui)ports 
for  hanging  the  links.  The  inaccessibility  of  the  motion  in 
this  same  type  of  locomotive  is  such  that  the  attention  which 
it  receives  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  formerly  given,  and 
the  inertia  due  to  the  increasing  weight  of  !«••  parts  seems  to 
be  a  very  potent  factor  in  shortening  the  lil,-  of  the  motion  as 
a  whole.    In  other  words,  when  put  right,  it  will  not  stay  put. 

"It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  there  is  a  striking  analog}- 
between  our  shifting  link  motion  and  the  Prony  brake.  The 
four  straps,  with  their  rods,  each  form  a  brake,  and  the  pull 
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of  these  lour  brakc-£>  is>  all  i-iausmittea  lo  the  lift  shaft  and 
thence  to  the  reverse  lever.  The  tendency  is  for  the  forward 
ends  of  these  four  brakes  lo  revolve  wirli  the  axle,  so  that, 
viranting  that  the  balancing  springs  were  ri.i;ht  for  an  engine 
in  the  standing  itosiliou,  it  was  entirely  inadequate  for  the 
same  engine  vvliile  running.  We  all  know  of  engines  which 
the  runners  are  afraid  to  handle  while  running,  for  fear  of 
being  pulled  through  the  front  of  the  cab,  with  the  result  that 
the  reverse  lever  once  set  in  its  position  on  the  quadrant 
leniains  in  thai  position,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  to  the  next 
stop  and  start,  and  we  all  know  of  the  rut  seats  from  drifting 
with  the  lever  in  I  hat  positifui.  Such  refinements  :i^;  ('loser 
gradinUion  ol  the  (iiiadrant.';  to  enable  the  locomotives  to  ho 
run  at  the  most  economical  cut-ol'f  then  become  supi-illuous 
under  such  clicumstances  when  the  enginemen  dare  not  move 
the  lever  to  i)Ut  it  in  such  economical  position. 

"The  reason  for  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  Irftephenson 
link  motion,  therefore,  as  I  see  it,  was  purely  mechanical; 
and  had  we  continued  to  stick  to  the  older  types  of  locomo- 
tives our  attention  would  probably  not  have  been  called  to  the 
necessity  for  a  change. 

'"The  history  of  the  use  of  the  Walschaert  valve  ge;ir  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  dates  from  the  importation  of  the 
DeGlehn  locomotive,  which  was  constructed  at  the  Uelfort 
(France)  works  of  the  Societe  .\lsacienne  de  Consti  actions 
Mecaniques,  and  exibited  and  tested  at  tlie  I^ouisianna  Pur- 
.rhase  Exposition  in  St.  I.,<iuis  in  1904,  and  has  since  been  doing 
excellent  work  on  the  road.  Xot  the  least  of  the  considera- 
tions which  led  to  this  importation  was  that  we  might  learn 
from  it  many  details  which  cctnld  advantageously  be  api)lied 
to  our  own  equipment  and,  even  granting  the  engine  as  a 
whole  might  not  suit  our  conditions,  that,  nevertheless,  the 
value  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  it  would  fully  justify 
the  expense  of  the  experimenl.  and  1  am  i;l;id  lo  say  that  lliese 
exi»ectations  have  been  fully  realized. 

"This  DeGlehn  locomotive,  as  you  proltaldy  know,  is  of  the 
balanced  compound  type,  with  independent  valve  motions  for 
the  high  and  low  pressure  engines,  being  oi)eiated  from  one 
screw  shaft  so  arranged  that  the  sci-ew  actuating  the  low- 
l)ressure  levers  can  be  disengaged  at  will,  so  that  in  practid<^.: 
the  low-pressure  cut-off  is  usually  jdaced  so  as  to  give  from 
•).")  to  70  per  cent,  cut-off,  further  adjustments  ])eing  made  in 
the  high-pressure  cut-offs. 

"As  compared  with  our  own  valve  motions,  that  of  the 
DeGlehn  locomotive  is  everywhere  exceedingly  light.  Some 
of  the  details,  such  as  the  links,  while  beautifully  designed, 
are  expensive  to  construct  and,  unless  a  high  grade  of  work- 
manship is  ol)tained,  are  lialde  to  give  troul)le. 

"Among  the  features  very  noticeable  in  the  Walschaert  gear 
of  this  DeGlehn  locomotive  is  the  care  that  has  been  taken  to 
get  all  the  working  j)arts  in  one  Aertical  plane.  On  the  high- 
pressure  engine,  which  is  outside  of  the  frames,  it  has  been 
practicable  to  do  this  by  offsetting  the  high-piessure  valve 
chests  and  still  keep  them  within  our  clearance  limits.  In 
the  low-pressure  engine  the  motion  is  taken  by  one  eccentric 
for  each  cylinder,  and  in  this  case  a  rocker  with  double  bear- 
ings is  employed  to  reach  the  proper  valve  center.  This 
eccentric  strap  appears  to  us  to  be  insignificant  in  its  bear- 
ing surface — merely  2  ins.  long,  lined  with  white  metal. 
Xevertheless,  its  wear  has  been  very  satisfactory,  indicating 
how  small  is  the  work  to  be  performed.  The  entire  adjust- 
ment of  this  motion  is  at  a  small  crosshead  which  guides  the 
valve  stem,  and  all  pin  fits  throughout  are  straight  ones. 

"Our  first  application  of  Walschaert  valve  gear,  next  suc- 
ceeding that  on  the  DeCllehn  locomotive,  was  to  a  small  trial 
lot  of  ten  Consolidation  type  locomotives — part  of  a  large  order 
then  under  construction  that  had  been  placed  early  in  190.") — 
which  ten  engines  were  distributed  over  all  grand  divisions 
of  the  road,  with  the  hope  that  we  might  have  ample  tin^  to 
test  them  before  deciding  what  type  of  motion  should  lie 
applied  to  the  next  order  of  ;'l)out  lt>0  Consolidation  locomo- 
tives. There  were  such  delays  in  the  completion  of  this  small 
Uy'   of   ten    locomotives   with    the    Walschaert    gear    that    in    a 


little  over  one  month  after  they  were  turned  out  we  had  to 
decide  the  question,  i)ut  by  that  time  the  reports  received  froni 
the  road  peojile  were  so  favorable  that  we  did  not  hesitate  to 
<  f)ntinue  the  application  of  the  Walschaert  motion, 

'We  have  since  applied  this  Walschaert  valve  gear  to  our 
Atlantic  type  locomotives,  so  that  at  the  present  time  we  have 
o.'»:i  locomotives  so  equipped  on  the  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  on  the  lineS  west  some  fifty-tive  more,  a  total  of  more  than 
lour  hundred   locomotives. 

"iieiug  i>aiticularly  anxious  to  retain  the  principle  that  this;.- 
Walschaert  gear  should  be  In  one  vertical  plane,  we  decided  ': 
(for   both    the  ('oiisolidation   and    .\tlantic   types)    that   rather., 
liian   to   use   rockers  to  actiuite  slide  valves,   we   had   better' 
change  to  the  piston  valve  offset  to  the  limit  of  our  clearances, 
and  this  has  been  done. 

"If  is  too  early  as  yet  to  ex|)ress  final  oi)inlou  as  to  the  . 
wisdom  of  the  change,  as  the  locomotives  have  not  been  inv' 
.service  long  enough  to  require  heavy  repairs. 

So  far  as  we  have  gone,  however,  particularly  with  freight  / 
locomotives,    the    opinion    is    entirely    favorable,    and    while 
there  are  some  valves  out  of  adjustment,  due  to  tampering 
with  the  adjusting  nuts,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  lame  engines 
are  seldom  among  those  equipped  with  the  Walschaert  gear, 

■  Preliminary  €xi>eriments  with  the  dynamometer  car  indi-  ,<• 
rate  that  the  diawbar  j)ull  is  certainly  no  less  than  that  of  -^ 
similar  locomotives  equipped  with  the  Stephenson  link  motipn-ct 
and  slide  valves.  '-^  '  jV^'^^i'  ••  •;• 

■'Contrary    to  our   expectations,   no   protest  whatever  came/ 
if(>m  the  road  when  these  Walschaert  gear  locomotives  were 
introduced,   the   road   people  without  exception   placing  high 
value  on  the  accessibility  of  the  gear. 

■Indirectly,  other  benefits  have  followed  the  introduction  of 
ih.e   Walschaert  valve  gear.     The  absence  of  the  link  motion.. 
\ery  much  facilitates  attentif)n  to  the  driving  boxes,  and,  for' 
I  lie  same  reason,  it  has  been  practicable  to  introduce  strong 
l)iacing  l)etween  the  frames  in  order  to  lessen  what  has  been 
.)ne  of  our  greatest  sources  of  expense  in  locomotive  mainte---. 
nance,  namely,  frame  breakage. 

■"Further  than  this  I  am  not  prepared  to  go,  as  dynamometer- 
trials  have  not  been  completed,  nor  have  any  of  these  Consoli-: 
dation  locrnuotives  with  the  Walschaert  gear  been   i)laced  on 
the  locomotive  testing  plant.  ■:■■■■?■ 

".Vs  a  method  of  steam  distribution,  I  am  unal)le  to  see  that 
I  lie  Walschaert  gear  differs  nmch  from  the  Stephenson  link 
motion,  further  than  that  a  gear  which  is  square,  and  remains 
so.  is  to  be  preferred  to  one  in  which  various  sources  of  lost 
motion  combine  lo  render  the  actual  distribution  very  different 
lioiii  that  figured  on  the  drawing  board.  The  effect  of  the 
constiint  lead  is  not  noticealjle  in  the  performance.  In  other 
v.ords,  the  advantages  of  the  Walschaert  gear,  as  I  see  them 
at  present,  are  purely  mechanical.  The  breakages  have  been 
very  few  and  were  readily  remedied;  and,  if  the  future  history 
confirms  the  earlier  showing,  1  believe  that,  from  the  trans- 
portation side,  the  locomotives  with  the  Walschaert  gear  will 
i)e  very  i)opular.  cnving  to  ab.sence  of  breakdowns  on  the  road." 


STATISTICS  OF  RAILWAYS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  interstate  Commerce  ' 
Commission  for  the  year  ending  ,Iune  30,  1905,  contains  some 
very  interesting  figures  on  the  statistics  of  railroads  in  the 
I'nited  States.  It  shows  that  the  total  single  track  mileage  at  that 
time  was  21.S,l(il  miles,  or  over  4,000  miles  more  than  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  total  mileage,  including  tracks  of  all  kinds, 
was  306,796.74  miles,  an  increase  of  very  nearly  10,000  miles,  of 
which  ever  ^>'y  prr  cent,  represents  extension  of  yard  track 
and  sidings.  The  number  of  railway  corporations  for  which 
mileage  is  included  in  the  report  was  2,167.  The  numljer  of 
roads  in  the  hands  of  receivers  was  26,  with  a  mileage  of 
795.82  miles. 

The  number  of  locomotives  in  service  on  .Tune  30.  1905,  was 
4S.:157,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  1,614.    The  total  ntimher  of 
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cars  of  all  classes  was  1,842,871,  an  increase  of  over  44,000.  This 
was  divided  betv.-een  pasbenger  service  tars  numbering  40,713. 
ireight  car.^,  1,7:31,409,  and  company  service  cars.  Tliese 
figures  do  not  include  cars  owned  by  private  coaimercial  firms 
or  corporations.  The  average  number  of  locomotives  per  1,000 
miles  of  line  was  223;  the  average  number  of  cars,  S,494.  The 
number  of  passenger  miles  per  passenger  locomotive  was 
2,048,558,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  100,174.  The 
number  of  ton  miles  per  freight  locomotive  was  6,690,700,  an 
-increase  of  233,854.  '^:'-i^-: :  y'',--'^':-:/:''^^^^^ 

;..'  The  number  of  persons  on  the  pay  rolls  of  railroad  iii  the 
•iUnited  States  on  June  30,  1905,  was  1,382,196,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  average  of  037  employees  per  100  miles  of  line,  aii 
increase  of  26.  The  total  number  of  railroad  employees,  disre- 
garding a  small  number  not  assigned,  were  appoitioned  as 
follows:  For  general  administration,  54,141;  for  the  mainie- 
nauce  of  way  and  structures,  448,370;  for  the  maintenanc-e  of 
equipment,  281,000,  and  for  conducting  transportation,  595,456. 
The  lotal  amount  of  wages  or  salary  paid  to  tbe  employees 
Vduring  the  year  was  $839,944,080.  ':'-/> 

]i  The  par  value  of  the  railway  capitalization  outstanding  way 
$13,805,258,121,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  capitalization-;of... 
|C5,926  per  mile.  Of  the  total  capital  stock,  37.16  per  tent, 
paid  no  dividends.  The  amount  of  dividends  declared  during 
the  year  was  equivalent  to  5.78  per  cent,  on  a  dividend-pay ing 
stocfc.'v; ''■^-"::  '^/S.:-^'/'^  ■■■:'■  I  ■-■..;■  :^;;:  j.-'yi^.,  /^-y-'vi^-    "' 

■:  The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  year  was 
v738,834,667,  being  23,414,985  more  than  during  the  previous 
year.  The  passenger  mileage,  or  number  of  passengers  carried 
one  mile,  was  23,800,149,436,  the  increase  being  nearly  tWQ 
billion.  The  ton  mileage  was  186,463,109,510,  the  increase 
being  nearly  twelve  billion  ten  mlle.s.  The  number  of  ton 
miles  per  mile  of  line  was  861,396,  indicating  nn  increase  in 
the  density  of  freight  traffic  of  31,920  ton  miles  per  mile  of 
line.  The  average  revenue  per  passenger  per  mile  was  1.962 
cents.  The  average  revenue  per  ton  mile  of  freight  was  0.766 
cents.  The  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  earnings  wa^  ^6.73 
percent        .••-■■.:.:'■: -'r^--.:  v  ".'^'•-''^.•.^•■'- "■'^v.::V'-.  ■:.:;. :' 

The  gross  earnings  per  mile  of  line  averaged  $9,598,  of  $292 
more  than  the  previous  year.    The  operating  expenses  averaged 
$6,409  per  mile  of  line,  and  the  net  earnings  per  mile  were : 
thus  $3,189.  ,    . ':'   •^-   ••^  ;:'::/-^/:' 

The  total  number  of  casualties  to  persons  on  the  railwaye 
for  the  year  was  95,711,  of  which  9.7<t2  represented  the  number, 
of  persons  killed.  Of  these,  1,99(1  wer«  trainmen,  130  were, 
switch  tenders  and  switchmen,  and  1.235  were  other  employees. 
The  number  of  passengers  killed  during  the  year  was  537,  and 
10,457  were  injured;  of  these,  341  passengers  were  killed  and 
6,053  injured  because  of  deiailnients  and  collisions.  The  total 
number  of  persons,  other  than  employees  and  passengers, 
killed  was  5,805;  injured,  8,718.  One  passenger  was  killed  for 
every  1,375,856  carried,  and  one  was  injured  for  every  70,655 
carried.  One  passenger  was  kUkd  for  every  44,320,576  passen- 
ger miles,  and  one  injured  for  every  2,276,002  passenger  miles. 


WHAT  RAILROAD   PASSE^GERS  GET  FOR  THEIR 
.  r  ■  :  FARES. 


An  exhaustive  pamphlet  on  passenger  fai^s^  feas  been  jn-e- 
pared  by  Slason  Thompson,  of  Chicago,  liaving  special  refer- 
ance  to  the  agitation  for  a  two-cent  maximum  fare.  Tables 
ai-e  submitted  to  show  (hat  the  income  from  passengers  alone 
does  not  come  witnin  $73,000,000  of  meeting  the  expenses  of 
the  passenger  service  of  the  railroads  of  the  counti-y,  while 
the  combined  revenue  from  passengers,  mail  and  express  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  operation  by  only  $23,925,105. 

Instead  of  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  passenger  traffic  sin' v- 
1893,  the  public  demand  for  higher  speed,  additional  trains, 
more  conveniences,  and  greater  safety,  has  actually  advanced 
the  expense  beyond  what  it  was  when  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Pommisslon  estimated  it  as  1.^55  cents  per  passenger. 

mile.  ^  '■'■'■ '-\-  ''.'■■•''■'  y'-'~'''y ■-'''■■■ '^''y':-  ■■  =' 

The  safety,  comfort  and  convenience  af  the  traveliug    publii- 

continuously    demand   that   railways   expend    liberal  sums   in 


putting  their  service  on  the  most  efficient  and  safe  basis.  To 
do  this,  lines  must  be  double-tracked,  bridges  and  culverts  must 
be  strengthened,  heavier  rails  laid,  road  beds  remade,  inter- 
locking switches  installed,  block  signals  introduced,  dangerous 
grade  crossings  abolished,  and  passenger  cars  must  be  stronger, 
better  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated. 

As  an  instance  of  what  the  railways  are  doing  to  meet  the 
public  demand  for  safer  and  more  expeditious  passenger 
service*  it  may  be  mentioned  that  over  $32,000,000  has  been 
si)ent  on  track  elevation  in  Chicago  since  1893,  and  that 
before  this  great  work  is  completed  it  will ^€Ost  the  roads 
centering  there  fully  $30,000,000  more.  -'  '  ' 
\  Complnince  with  such  demands  is  more  important  than 
cheap  fares,  and  yet  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  instalment  of 
these  improvements  more  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  by 
curtailing  the  income  of  the  railways  from  the  very  service 
in  whose  interest  the  expenditures  are  most  damarously 
demanded.;;'v     . .  '•  ;  -^^  V  :^ 

' ,:  What  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  increasing  the  speed 
and  f requeue)  of  iKissenger  trains  is  illustrated  by  a  summary 
pi-epared  by  officials  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway 
of  the  hamlxer  and  speed  of  the  trains  over  the  Wisconsin 
division  of  that  line  for  the  years  1890  and  1905.  These  show 
an  increase  in  frequency  of  passenger  facilities  of  from  25  to 
133  per  cent.,  and  in  average  speed  from  5  per  cent,  up  to 
nearly  40  per  cent.  What  is  true  of  this  one  line  in  Wisconsin 
has  been  duplicated  all  over  the  United  States,  wherever  con- 
ditions have  invited  additiomd  transportation  facilities. 

Aside  altogether  from  the  indivisible  expenditures  involved 
in  making  the  improvements  partly  enumerated  above,  where 
the  cost  cannot  be  ai)portipned  between  passenger  and  freight 
traffic,  there  has  been  a  striking  advance  in  the  cost  of  the 
equipment,  material  and  labor  directly  chargeable  to  the 
passenger  service.  :  '^    \,  >■"'." 

The  following  table  shows  the  increased  initial  cost  of  the 
equipment  employed  in  passenger  service:  "'  •: 


Passenger    ItK-onioiiyes. 
Pa-^tsenger  couches    . . . , 
Mail     cars     .  .  .  .  .  ...'^■.  .  . 

Baggage   cars    ....... . 


1893 

1  yu«) 

Xvwiktfi 

Averase 

Increase 

eost. 

Cost. 

per  cent. 

*d.soo 

$20,0oo 

104 

5,400 

9,000 

66 

3.900 

T.-^oo 

92 

3,100 

7,000 

93 

Almost  incredible  as  these  advances  appeal",  they  are  based 
<)n  the  actual  purchases  of  a  great  Western  system  during  th« 
years  in  question.     ■■:':-  \V% 

The  wages  of  the  men  directly  employt'd  in  the  oi>eration  of 
trains  show  the  following,  increases: 


•feugiijc  ftJeft'  .t ;  u  . 
Firemen  . ..;;  .v,  ^ 
Conductors  •■.■;.' .,. 
Trainmen     . . ;  . ; . 


'^bVCT^^Se   Dally  Coiu|>ei<5>aliou.  IBcrea^^o 

.-        1893.                    1905.  perfect 

;,  .?        $3.fxi                   f4.i»;  13.6 

<•:           2.04                     2.39  17.2 

ii            3,0b                      .1.r.4  15. C 

1.91        .              2,31  21. C 


The  wages  of  all  other  employes  conci."ned  in  the  movement 
of  passenger  trains  show  proportionate  advances. 

Coincident  With  this  noteworthy  advance  in  the  wages  of 
train  crews,  the  number  of  this  class  of  railway  employes  has 
increased  from  179,636  ia  189^  to.  approximately  262,000  in 
1905,   or   45.8   per  cent.  : 

In  1904  fuel  for  locomotives  cost  $158,948,886,  or  15.8  cents 
l>er  train  mile,  against  only  $74,122,846,  m  9.C  cents  i>er  train 
jnile.  lit  1894.  ihe  first  year  the  offifial  sbatistics  giv<^  figures 
ott  the  cost  of  fuel.^-Hmlicay  Woi'lfi. 


L-Oco-wrrivK  for  Pkxnsylv.\nia  St.xtk  Coixeck. — in  resijouse 
to  a  request  from  the  school  of  engineering  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  has  sent  to  the 
school  one  of  its  class  D8  locomotives  to  be  used  by  the 
students  for  te-ting.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  railroad 
have  voted  to  donate  this  locomotive  "when  the  said  college 
shall  have  provided  a  locomotive  testing  plant,"  and  the  col- 
lege authorities  have  advised  the  company  that  it  is  expected 
that  the  State  Legislature  at  its  next  session  will  vote  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  completely  equip  a  modern  testing  plant.  When 
that  is  clQlie,  the  engine,  which  for  the  present  is  merely 
loaned^  will  become  the  property  of  the  college. 
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BALANCE  COVIPO'JND   PRAIRIE    TYPE   LOCOMOTIVE 
WITH  INCLLNiiD  HIGH    PRESSURE  CYLINDHRS. 


ATCUItJOA,    TOPEKA    &    Sa.NTA    FE    RAILWAY. 


The  Baldwin  Loconictive  Works  are  delivering  to  the  Atch- 
ison, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  an  order  of  very  large  and 
powerful  Prairie  type  locomotives  for  fast  freight  service.  They 
are  of  the  Baldwin  balanced  compound  design,  and  in  order  to 
embody  this  design  with  this  type  of  locomotive  and  escape 
the  use  of  the  bifurcated  inside  main  rod  for  spanning  the 
front  axle,  the  high-pressure  cylinders  have  been  raised  and 
inclined  sufficiently  to  allow  the  inside  main  rod  to  pass  above 
the  front  driving  axle.  As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
illustrations  this  arrangement  has  not  complicated  the. design 


--- 
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outBide  of  the  cylinders  to  any  appreciable  extent.  There  ha? 
been  no  change  made  In  the  cylinder  design  as  far  as  the  bal 
anced  principle  is  concerned,  the  changes  consisting  simply 
in  the  relocation  of  the  high-pressure  cylinders  in  a  higher 
and  inclined  position  and  curving  and  extending  the  steam 
passages  to  suit.  Tlie  same  type  and  arrangement  of  single 
piston  valve,  which  in  this  case  is  operated  by  the  Walschaert 
gear,  that  has  previously  been  used  on  Baldwin  balanced  com- 
pounds, is  found  here.  The  inclination  of  the  cylinders  has, 
however,  affected  the  counterbalancing  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
as  will  be  shown  in  detail. 

The  Prairie  type  locomotive  for  fast  freight  service,  which 
incidentally  includes  low-speed  heavy  passenger  service,  is 
becoming  quite  common  in  certain  sections  on  Western  rail- 
roads. During  the  past  few  months  there  have  been  illus- 
trated in  this  journal  such  a  design  for  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  Railway,  where  this  type  has  been  in  very 
j^eneral  use  for  over  five  years,  and  in  the  last  issue  was 
shown  a  similar  engine  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 
This  one  for  the  Santa  Fe,  however,  is  larger  and  more  pow- 
erful than  either  of  the  previous  ones,  as  can  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  tables  of  general  dimensions,  and  it  also  has 
the  further  advantage  of  being  a  balanced  compound. 


Type.  .....  i  .'•>  . ..  .-.  ;. .  . .". .  '.V.  i .  .  , 

Huiltler     

Total  w«>iglit .  . ...  . 

Weight  on  drivers.  ...;»'.:i'.^,j.,.i.ij.-.  . 

<'ylit:<lors ,.•'.>;^.  .  I,  .'.>•-  • 

Diam.  of  drivers. ..;.....  ,;t..iv.>  . 

steam  pressure.  ...... ; ... .iW.; .-. 

Tractive   effort .!i.  ;■•  .'.it^...... 

Total  heating  surface. . . 

lAiigth  ol  tubes 

Weight  on  Dri v. -:- tractive  effort... 

Trac.  Kff.  X  Oiam.  IJriv.    =-  IIe.it.Surf. 

Til.  Heat.  Surf.  -^  Vol.  Simp.  Cyls. . . 

Ueference   In  Americax   Knui.neek.  . 


A.T.&  S.F. 

2 — «— 2 

ISaldwin- 

248,200  lb. 

174.700  1b. 

J     17  1 ;.  &. 

( 2»x28  in 

69  in. 

225  Ibw. 

.^7,144  lb. 

1017.8  sq  ft 

19  ft. 

4.7 

G37.8 

326 
This   l.ssu€ 


C.  B.  &  Q. 

2— C— 2 

American 

21»i,000  lb. 

l.">»,540  lb. 


X.   P.    - 

2 — G— *J  V 
American 

2(>9,&00  lb. 

1. =^2,000  lb. 


22x28  in. 

21x28  in. 

G!)  in. 

<;.■}  In. 

210  lb. 

200  lb. 

r..5.0tiO  lb. 

.^3,300  lb. 

3576  sq.  ft. 

2340  sq.  ft 

19  ft 

13  ft.  3  in. 

4.5.'3 

4.55 

677 

900 

2yu 

209 

Aug '06  p  300  Oct '06  p392 


The  cylinders  are  ITV^  and  29  x  28  ins.,  which,  with  the 
225  lbs.  steam  pressure  used  and  69-in.  drivers,  gives  a  trac- 
tive effort  of  07,144  lbs.  working  compound,  and  can  exert  a 
tractive  effort  of  over  50,000  lbs.  when  operating  as  a  simple 
in  starting.  The  boiler  is  large,  being  7G  ins.  at  the  front 
tube  sheet  and  increasing  in  diameter  to  82  ins.  at  the  second 
barrel  sheet.  It  contains  342  tubes  2 14  ins.  in  diameter,  which 
give  a  heating  surface  of  over  3,800  square  feet.  The  firebox 
has  a  heating  surface  of  207.3  sq.  ft,  which  makes  a  total 
heating  surface  of  the  boiler  over  4,000  sq.  ft,  giving  about 
326  sq.  ft  of  heating  surface  per  cu.  ft  volume  of  equivalent 
simple  cylinders.  The  water  spaces  around  the  firebox  are 
liberal,  and  the  grate  area  provides  1  sq.  ft.  of  surface  to  every 
75  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface. 

These  locomotives  weigh  248.200  lbs.,  of  which  174.700  lbs., 
or  over  70  per  cent.,  is  on  drivers,  making  them  the  neaviest 
Prairie  type  for  either  freight  or  passenger  servic  0  wnich  wo 
have  on  our  records.  The  factor  of  adhesion  is  4.7,  and  the 
engine  weighs  C2  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  of  total  heating  surfaco.  The 
rigid  wheel  base  is  ri  ft.  S  ins.  The  engine  was  designed 
for  IG-deg.  curves. 

A  very  unusual  condition  is  found  on  these  locomotives  in 
that  the  two  main  driving-wheel  centers  are  not  interchange- 
able, i.e.,  there  is  a  different  counterbalance  weight  in  each 
wheel.  This,  of  course,  is  cau.-ed  by  the  7'  inclination  of  the 
high-pressure  cylinders,  which  i)laces  the  cranks  of  the  high 
and  low  prfssiire  cylinders  on  the  same  side  at  1S7  instead  of 
ISO'.  The  loft  high-pres.suie  crank  is  at  80"  with  the  right  low- 
l)ressure  crank,  while  the  right  high-pre.«sure  crank  is  at  97 
with  the  left  low-pressure  crank. 

The  computation  for  obtaiuiug.  the  i)roper  weights  in  each 
wheel  is  very  inteiesting.       .-•■''.■  >..*-.%■' 

Through  the  icurtesy  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  the 
following  data,  compiled  by  Mr.  H.  A.  F.  Campbell,  i?  given 
in  full: 

The  weights  of  the  rotating  parts  to  be  balanced  are  as 
follows: 


Inside    main    rod    total 

Inside  main   rod  weight  to  be  balanced.  . 


•;•  ♦:•'*  V  "t  ^*  i 


.650   lbs. 
.424  lbs. 


Outside   mala    rod   total    

Outside   main   rod   weight   to  be   balanced. 

Side  rod   weight  on   main   pin 

Inside  crank  pin v  •<•-••  >;• 

Outside  main  rod  collar  and  nut.«;.>ki^, 
Outside    main    side    rod   pin.  ,*» .. ^^ .•.,,>> • 

O.  S.  wrist  pin  hub '.  *;.  ; . . ...-'. 

Eccentric    boss   -f-    V2    eccentric    arm 

Eccentric    rod   jaw    -f-    '-•[    eccentric    rod., 

One   cheek  of   crank   axle    actual. 

Effect    of   crank   axle    cheek   at    14    in.... 

Web   concentrated   about  pin   center....... 

Web    remainder     ,  «*-»..-  ••• 

In  order  to  more  easily  follow  the  work,  the  effect  of  the 
different  forces  has  been  separately  considered.  The  left  I.  S. 
crank  is  at  the  forward  dead  center.  All  forces  and  weights 
act  at  14-in.  radius  and  are  re.«olved  into  their  vertical  and 
hoiizontal  components. 

Taking  movements  about  C,  we  have  for  the  right-hand 
wheel: 


726 
.  .418 

the 

-.  .,.\. . 

«.y  •  4  •  9  M  .  ■  ■  • 

lb5 

..572 

lbs 

•  . ••--»•  •  • 

..137 

Ibf 

•  -%  •■•-*  •" 

«r  •'•«.■•>  •  •    •   •   - 

..    86 

lbs 

a  •  V*  fcV-« .•«••• 

..    83 

Ib.s. 

fcV*-VV  • 

..250 

lbs. 

*  .*  •  •  ^  •  •  •'  k.«  • 

...78 

lbs. 

•  .  .  •'•  •..  .  •  •'. 

...4.-) 

lbs. 

. • •vi, . 

-•Vp  *  •■>••  •  •  •  « 

1.425 

lbs. 

"  •  •'•  •  j» 

•  •'.•  »fW*.».«'**'.*  •  • 

..712 

lbs. 

..873 

lb^. 

♦•••'-•-*  • 

•  -v^  4r,  *.y  '0-  W  »-  •  * 

..110 

lbs. 

U'V.  l;... 


u 


M;- 


^  ■'-  %c 

/ 

Mtib. 

' 

c» 

1      -sr-A 

-:    '*•   ■.; 

FriMBt 


-^       JC-  ■  -■ 


J^liJ.  1 


Downward  'Forces. 


S7:5  X  24  =  29,6S0 
.">.")7  X  41  rr  22,S37 
712   X   46  =   32,750 


.V 


'  r:CikE 


-f-  S73 

-4-  557 

+  712 

-  C, 


upward   Force. 


r=    1,396   lbs.   art.   up 


-<-   I,3»C 


.=..0  -  ^-'      -.  ■_;.. 

-■=  74©  W«.  «rt«  «i»"- 


1.396  sin.  7"  =  170  Ihs. 
1.396  cos.   7°  =  l,38(i   lbs. 

746   sin.    7^    =  91    His. 

746  COS.  7'  =  741  lbs. 
1.386   —    91   =    1,295   lbs  . 

741  4-  170  =911  Hw;. 


.■>..v. 


,'.-.1 


Fmu 


Fig.  2 


Uownwanl   Porf«it. 


C.  X   62 


(52   C- 


..-   I    .  >  ..■  ■■'..        I'pward    F«r<-o»i 

■^  |:  ■^-^---- 

S7:;   X   28   =    24.444 


r06 


--2:t42  J-  766  rf  «,:= (a:.:-^;; 


.'..i7  X  21   =   11,697 
712   X    1«!   =   11,392 


4  7.." 


4^7.533 

62 


=  TOG  lbs. 


87.-? 


M42 


tj&}^  1b.=. 


766  sin.  7"  =     93.3  lbs. 

1,070  sin.   7=  =  131.. »:.:... v'.-^.,^.>:. ,:...,.... 

The  veitlcal   coraponftnts   of  tliese   forces  are  only   considered. 
Refering  to   Figure   3. 

110  X   19i,i 

Effect   of   110    lbs.    at    14"  =  =   151   lbs 

14 
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ft 


^ 


[Vi 


rrt 


m 


W  Lilt. 


In  the  right-hand  wheeh 

Slmllarlly  for  the  left-hand  wheel  with  the  right-hand  inside 
crank  at  the  back  dead  center 


C 


Fix.  s 
Has  to  be  balanced  by  two  weights,   one  in  each  wheel. 

151 
=  75  lbs. 


75  X  sin.  52"  =  59  lbs 
75  X  COS.   52°  =  46  lbs 


Front 


»» 


•  "*••'•••.*.• •    •    .    •    I 

•  ail***!).  »*>*ji^*«    •    ••^*i 


.« 


Fig.  6 


— n» 


Fig.  4 


Downward    Force. 


DoTvnward  Forces. 


Fnai 


K73 
.'-.57 
712 

X 
X 
X 

34 

41 
46 

'~~ 

29.6.S0 
22,837 
32,750 

85,2C7 

+  873 

+  r..')7 

+  712 

4-  C, 


C.  X  62  =  62Co 


C,= 


+   1.716 


C, +  1.716 


C, 


250  X  63        -  15.750 

065   X  69>',    =  46,051 

504  X  76        =  38.304 

78   X  81 ».    =  6.357 


+  2.142  —  1,396  +  r, 


1-t^ 


Upward    Forces. 


C..  X  62 


S5.267 


62 


62C.. 


1..396  lbs.    acts    up 


—  l,3»ti 


Ci 


746    lbs.    acts    up. 


106.462 


106,+62 
62 


1,716  lbs.  acts  down  .7 


1,396  Sin.  7°  =  170  lbs. 
1.396  cos.   7°  =  1.386  lbs. 

746   sin.   7°   =      91   lbs. 

746  COS.   7"  =  741  lbs. 

1.386+      91   =   1,477      11 

741    —   170   =   571 12 


—  250 

—  665 

—  504 

—  78 

—  C, 


—  1,497   =  0 
I     =      219    lb.s.    uct.s    up. 


C 


J 


i«  u». 


Pm 


t 


R 


C.  i   I 


Front 


Pi ;.  7 


Downward  Forces. 


C..  X  62  =  62  C; 


lllfbt  Si<)« 


i  Flj:.  5 

Efleit  of  weight  of  eccentric  rod  boss  and  %  eccentric  rod  at 

45  X   hVi 
14"     —     —     18  lbs.  nearly 


C, 


c     = 


14 

85%    X  18 


62 


=  23.61  lbs.  =   J4  lbs 


+  23.5  —  18  +  Co  =  O 

Cf  tr   5^4    lbs.  cs;  6   lbs       lo 

Combining  all  horizontal  and  vertical  forces  1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 — 6 
— 7 — 8 — 9 — 10  separtely,  we  have — 

Horizontal  —  911  -f  131  +-  a'J  +  219  +  24  =  1,346  lbs. 

Vertical  1.295  —  93 +- 46— 1,716 -f- 6  =  462  lbs. 

Hence  the  counterbalance  weight  will  be  placed  at  an  angle 
whose  tan.  =  462 -M.346,  which  is  18°  57'  (or  19°)+ 90°  =  109^ 
back  of  the  right-hand  wrl.-t  i)in.  Its  magnitude  will  be  the 
resultant  of  these  two  forces. 

IJie  resultant  =  R=  y^T346=  +  462-  =  1,423  lbs.  (at  14"  ra- 
diui).  The  counterbalance  wdsht  will  act  at  a  radius  of  about 
22  In.,  and  hence  equals — 

1,423  X  14 

-905  + lbs. 

22 


+  766 
C, 


2.142  +  766 +  Ci 


Ci 


Upward   Forces. 


873  X  28  =  24,444 
557  X  21  =  11.697, 
712  X   16  =  11,392 


47,533 
62 


47,533 


=   766   lbs. 


—  873 

—  557 

—  712 

—  O 


=   1.076   lbs. 


766  sin.   7°  =  933  lbs     13 

1,076  sin.   7°  =   131   lbs      n 

The  vertical  components  of  these  forco.s  are  only  considered. 


□I 

P 


J 


u 


Pig.  8 


A 
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Referring  to  Figure  8-^'    -       ;  ' 
110  X  19% 

=151   lbs.    at   14    inches    radius. 

14 

This  has  to  be  balanced  by  two  weights,  one  in  oa<.h  wheel. 

151  .i■^••■^^•■••^•:: 
-  75   lbs.                 >.  '..VvV?.V:7> 

2  ■-■'■  :■■■:■  ■:■■■:  .>'•:■■■- 

75  X  sin.  38°  =  59  lbs. . ...-.'.. 15 

75  X  COS.  38°  =  46  lbs 15 

The  weights  of  the  outside  rods,  pins  and  eccentric  boss  and 
rod  are  the  same  as  for  the  rigiit-haud  wheel  (see  Figs.  4  and 
5),  except  that  the  eccentric  boss  and  rod  act  in  the  opposite 
directions.  :::■■. ■■■-^■';\r:'  ■-:■- 

Thus  combining  as  liefore  we  find  tlie  liorizontal  forces  to 
be  571  —  131  +  46  +  219  —  24  =  681  lbs.,  and  the  vertical 
forces   equal    1.716  +  6  —  1 ,477  —  93  —  59  =  93    lbs. 

Hence  the  counterbalance  weights  will  be  placed  at  an  angle 
whose  tan.  =  93  -^  681,  which  is  practically  8  deg.  This 
weight  will  have  to  be  such  as  to  balance  the  resultant  ot  the.se 
two  forces  acting  at  a  14-in.   i-adius.       This   resultant   R  .-= 


«/68P  +  93="  =  687  lbs. -w'V 

The  counterbalance  weight  will  act  at  a  radius  tf  about 
22  ins.,  and  hence  equals  about  440  lbs.  placed  in  the  left-hand 
wheel. 

These  weights  counterbalance  the  rotating  parts  only,  as  is 
evident  from  a  study  of  the  above  data,  and  by  a  careful  ar- 


Kinci v.^  •  •  ii  •.»  »-^  •  •  •  k  ^  *.«  4^  4.«  • 

Diameter  and  stroke,  .v.vi  i».>. >-; .  ..i .. .  i\.  .7 

Kind    of    valve,,. ^»;., »,»>>.. 

V--:  -..  ;  ■  .      WHEELS. 

Driving,   diameter  over  tires 

Driving,  thickness  of  tires 

Driving  journals,  main,  diameter  and   length. 
Driving  journals,  otheis.  diameter  and  length 

Engine   truck   wheels,    diameter. 

Engine  truck,  journals ;.  »n  .'.  ^..v. 

Trailing  truck   wheels,  diameter....'.,....,. 
Trailing  truck,  journals 

BOILJiB. 

oiyiP • ■  •  .  ■  ■•^«.«-«^,  •-•■«,•  B*«^w»»  *  »,?■  ••» 

Working     pressure.  .  .  .'. . .  .  ..  ;•;:;.■;■,  v'.  .  is  •»'. 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 
Firebox,    length    and    width... 

Firebox    plates,    thickness ..w.... 

Firebox,   water  space •» .''.  .:i..' 

Tubes,  number  ana  outside  diameter.  .;./^>.v 

Tubes,     length 'l'^',. . . » 

Heating   surface,    tubes . ,  .  .■..■.;;;-.■. 

Heating  surface,   firebox.  . .;.; . ;  .',\.\,'-, 

Heating    surface,    total .'^*^,:-j>  .v.. 

Grate    area ,  i:^^i  ;'«■.•.  /.i.b'. 

Smokestack,  height  above  rail.;.*:::...';/.. 
Center  of  boiler  above   rail,  i  .> 

TENDER. 

Wheels,    diameter 

Journals,  diameter  and  length 

Water    capacity .•^. . .. , , ,.^. .,.  i ... 

Coal    capacity ; , 


Bal.    Comp. 

.17H   &  29x28  In. 
Piston 


0-%  •'■m  m  mw^  % 


69   In. 

3H    In 

11x10%    in. 

..lOx  12  In. 

...  .42^4    »n. 

e^  xl2  in. 

50  In. 

^i«.....8x  14  in. 


■  .».  k  4  %  m.-m  •*  '•  k.*.  t  •  ^ 

-•"  i  ••    a    *,   i  ■*.  •    «   V-  •    •'  * 


a    a*«'« 

'•■  «  •■  m- 


>•••  •■•■••  »M  •  II*.       »v  •     T. 

...;..:.'..  .225  lbs. 

76  in. 

.108  1/16x711/4  In. 

3/8  &   9/16  in. 

V-.F4Vj-S   &   B4  In. 

.... 342  2%   <n. 

ii^v.:- 19  ft. 

., .,v:.3.810.6  sq.  ft. 
wi,,.*.  207.3  8<j.  ft. 
...,:.. 4,017.8  8<j.  ft. 

;'. . « 53.5  sq.   ft. 

;......  .15  ft.   5  in. 

9  ft   7   In 


i'«  k  V  *-•   *    ' 


34%   in. 

.6^  X  10  in. 

.  .9,000  gals. 

12  tons 


langemeni  in  the  design,  the  reciprocating  weights  are  so 
nearly  alike  between  the  high  and  low-pressure  cylinders  on 
the  same  side  of  the  engine  as  to  almost  exactly  balance  them- 
selves, and  hence  are  disregarded  altogether.  The  high-pres- 
sure piston  is  made  solid  and  heavy,  and  the  low-pres- 
sure piston  is  made  as  light  as  possible.  While,  of  course, 
there  is  a  slight  difference  in  other  i)arts  of  the  high  and 
low-pressure  side,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  exceed  the  amount 
which  is  allowed  by  tho  master  mechanic's  rule  to  remain 
unbalanced. 

The  photograph,  giving  a  general  view  and  more  details  of 
this  locomotive  in  connection  with  the  cylinders  and  valve 
gear,  will  be  given  in  the  next  issue.  The  general  dimensions, 
weights  and  ratios  are  as  follows: 

FOUR-CVLIN'DER  BALANCED   COMPOf.VD   FREIGHT   LOCOMOriVE. 


CoLi.K<iE  Men  i.n  R.\ilboad  Service. — College  men  are  taken 
with  a  grain  of  salt,  not  because  they  are  inferior,  for,  on  the 
contrary,  they  may  be  good  men  of  sound  minds,  but  they 
■  ,:    :-^  ■..;:■,  f  :-....:..■:     are  pretty  much  like  that  useful  article 

known  as  a  frying  pan  without  a  handle, 
wherein  it  is  possible  to  melt  good  fat 
and  prepare  a  solid  meal,  but  without  the 
handle  it  is  difficult  to  make  prompt  and 
practical  use  of  it,  and  burnt  fingers  are 
the  result.  I  believe  that  the  average 
college  man  will  not  at  first  find  the  rail- 
road service  a  very  attractive  field,  nor 
will  the  railroad  official  consider  him  a 
very  attractive  "find,"  until  both  under- 
stand each  other  better.  The  railroad 
man  should  realize  that  the  college  man 
has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  better  developed 
mind  and  body  and  be  trained  to  co-op- 
erate with  others  in  obtaining  results, 
and,  secondly,  the  college  man  must  ap- 
preciate the  necessity  of  getting  down  to 
business. — A.  J.  County.  Asst.  to  ThUfl 
Co.,  in  "Railroad  Men." 


rice-Prest.  J\  R,  R^ 


Xamtitc  LoccMorn-Es.— The  following  note,  taken  from  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Locomotive  Magazine,  may  recall  to  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  readers  the  time  when  locomotives  were 
not  quite  as  numerous  in  this  country  as  at  present  It  Is 
surprising  to  learn,  however,  that  the  road  in  question  has 
over  850  locomotives:  "The  following  is  the  list  of  names 
allotted  to  the  new  Atlantic  type  locomotives  for  the  North 
British  Railway,  illustrated  and  described  in  our  last  issue: 
'Aberdonian,'  'Abbottsford,'  'Bon  Accord,'  'Borderer,'  'Cumber- 
land,' 'Dunedin,'  'Dundonian,'  'Hazeldean,'  'Midlothian,'  'SL 
Mungo."  Teviotdale;  'Thane  of  Fife,'  'Tweeddale'  and  'Wav- 
erley,*'^:-  .■■.■.■..■  ■•■  •'■■■  .>/■'■•  /■.. 


.ArrmsoN.  Toi'kka  &  Santa  Fk   Railway. 


^;»  .  rf-;t  «■  . 


'.'  :         CKXRRAl.    DATA 

(Jauge.  . ,.  y^v;.  •  .........  .  ■ 

rtei  \  ice .  .  , ,_{-.'  ^  v..  ^  ...•' .t V  . .  .,'.  !(,.■.■■• ...  ..'..'. ... ■.  ...  ■ 

Tractive    effort    comp...j 
Weight  in  working  order.", 

Weight    on    drivers .;..',.•...-';",  .,vV---.v,.^...:i 

Weight  on    leading   truck,  ,'.,.:•.'.  .'Vvv',, '.'.'i-.  ■.,".•.  .-i.,; 
Weight    on    trailing    truck......'.....-.....:.;;.. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order.. ; 

Wheel    base,    driving . .  ...  , .  . . . .' ., 

Wheel    base,    total .•.■..:i.C...:,v  .•-■.. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender  ......:....,.■;.".: . 

RATIOS. 

Weight  on   drivers  -^  tractive  effort 

Total    weight  H-  tractive    ettort 

Tractive   effort  X  diani.   drivers  -:-  heating  surface. 

Total  heating  surface  H-   grate  area < 

Firebox  heating  surface  -h  total  heating  surface  % 
Weight  on  drivers ->  total  heating  surface, »...  t>.. 
Total  weight  -=-  total  heating  surface.  .  .  .  .•.;,>,>;;  :■■ 

Volume  equiv.   simple  cylind:!rs ^  .  .>,  ..V',^. 

Total  heating  surface  H-  vol.  cylinders, . » 4> .....; 
Orate  area  -h  vol.    cvllnders. .    , ....-■.  .<i|,.,;-.|., 


..;4  It  8»^  in. 
. .  .  .  Fast  Freight 

Bit.   coal 

......37.144   lbs. 

,:ii..248.200  lbs. 
,..:;.,174,700  lbs. 

■;V.i    .31,300   lbs. 
.v,,i    42,200   lbs. 
:..,; 418,000  lbs. 
......13  ft.   8  in. 

. ...  .33  ft.   9  in 

. . .  .64  ft.  7»4  in. 


r  *•■',*  •. 


'•'.?••.•• 


.'■    -4:7 

...:..    6.7 

.;>..  637.8 

J/v.T-' "5.2 
.V. ....    43.5 

62 

...12.3  cu.   ft. 

320 

4.36 


Coxt;E8Tio.\  IN  THE  Paie.xt  Okkuk.— Mr.  Fred  W.  Barnaclo, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Commercial,  calls  attention 
to  the  serious  situation  confronting  the  patent  office  at  Wash- 
ington. On  the  first  of  this  year  the  patent  office  had  17.353 
applications  waiting  for  action.  The  Offivial  Gazette  for  Sep- 
tember 25  shows  that  this  number  has  now  increased  to  23,468. 
The  number  of  applications  received  weekly  varies  from  800  to 
1,200,  and  the  average  weekly  excess  over  the  number  issued 
during  the  past  nine  months  has  been  170.  The  force  of 
examiners  allowed  the  patent  office  is  not  large  enough  to 
handle  the  great  number  of  applications  now  coming  in  and 
the  office  is  getting  further  and  further  behind  in  its  work. 
At  the  present  time  some  departments  are  back  from  six  months 
to  a  year— that  is  to  say,  this  time  must  elapse  after  applica- 
tion Is  made  before  the  applicant  receives  notice  that  his  case 
is  under  oonsidei*ation. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


M.  M.  AND  M.  C.  B.  ASSOCIATION. 


To  the  Editor: 

I  am  glad  to  road  what  is  said  editorially  in  the  September 
number  .suggesting  improvements  in  the  methods  of  conducting  the 
Master  Mechanics*  Association  meetings  and  think  that  the  points 
are  well  taken.  I  believe  that  there  is  some  feeling  that  we  are 
not  giving  the  proper  attention  to  the  subjects  which  are  pre- 
sented. An  additional  criticism  that  1  would  make  is  that  the 
program  is  not  carried  out  according  to  schedule,  so  that  persoas 
desiring  to  be  present  during  the  discussion  of  a  particular  topic 
may  find  on  arrival  that  that  topic  has  been  passed  two  hours  in 
advance  without  discn.-sion  and  dropped.  Such  occurred  during 
♦he  last  ses.sion  of  the  late  convention. 

BOSTOX,  Mass.  C.  B.  SMITH. 

THE  SURCHARGE  PROBLEM. 


To  the  Editor: 

At  the  bottom  of  ii:ig(>  o7<i  in  llie  October  issue,  in  the  article 
entitled  "The  Sunliarffe  rrobloni,"  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Morrison,  is  given 
\  detailed  example  of  the  computation  of  cast  of  manufacture  of 
a  given  article.  Then  follows  the  .stateniont :  "We  now  know 
heyond  the  shadotr  of  a  douht  whether  to  buy  or  manufacture  this 
"article,  as  the  decision  hingcA  on  ivhcthcr  the  price  in  helotc  or 
iihore  .'?2.00."  The  .solution  of  the  jiroblem  doos  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  quite  so  siiuph-. 

I>>t  it  be  supposed  that  tho  niiirkct  i>ri«  <•  of  the  given  article  is 
.$2..'»0.  According  to  tin'  fiuurcs  given,  it  would  be  more  econom- 
ical to  discontinue  its  manulacture  and  purcha.se  ou  tho  market. 
If  this  was  done,  what  would  become  of  the  4^)  per  cent,  surcharge? 
1  do  not  believe  that  in  this  jyartituhir  enso  it  would  be  reilucoil 
more  than  10  per  cent.  The  remtining  AT*  cents  would  simply  be 
loaded  on  to  the  other  work  carried  ou  in  the  shops,  unless  the 
shop  superintendent  wiis  able  to  manufacture  in  place  of  the 
article  in  question  some  other  article  whose  shop  cost,  computed 
in  this  way,  would,  when  compared  with  tho  market  price,  make 
a  more  favorable  showing. 

I  do  not  believe,  when  once  a  railroad  shop  is  built  and  equipped 
and  its  organization  established,  that  its  surcharges  either  "money" 
or  "book"  are  likely  to  be  affected  very  much  by  the  manufacture 
or  discontinuance  of  manufacture  of  any  single  article. 

In  the  particular  example  given  Class  I.  would  not  likely  be 
affected  at  all.  Class  II.  in  Division  D  only,  and  Classes  III.  and 
IV.  reduced  very  little,  and,  unless  some  other  article  was  sub.sti- 
tuted  for  manufacture  to  keep  the  shop  working  to  the  limit  of  its 
capacity,  probably  1)0  per  cent,  of  this  40  per  cent,  surcharge 
would  have  to  be  paid  just  tho  same  in  addition  to  the  market 
price.  Yours  truly, 

Tjieo.  F.  IL  Zealand, 

Illinois  Central,  Chicago. 


To  the  Editor: 

The  article  on  the  sunharge  problem  in  your  last  number  is  a 
beacon  ray  of  light  on  a  very  foggy  situntion.  The  analysis  given 
seems  to  me  to  bo  very  clear  and  simple  to  follow,  and  worthy  of 
careful  attention. 

The  customary  treatment  of  this  subject  is  contented  with  a  hit 
or  miss,  fl.-it  bbinket  r:ito,  ovolvod  from  tho  nfconntlniir  department. 
Mncbines  known  to  be  tineconnniie.il  nre  shipped  around  from  one 
shop  or  division  to  another,  unable  to  find  the  .scrap  pile  as  long 
as  they  will  i»os<ibIy  turn.  It  is  very  har<l  to  get  cash  appropria- 
tions for  their  replncenient.  withotit  the  aid  of  such  a  surcharge 
study.  I  have  in  mind  a  certain  driving-wlioel  lathe  of  the  vintage 
of  1860,  which  wn'^  eoudenmod  as  useless,  and  shipped  away  from 
a  four-pit  .shop  in  the  eighties.  Apparently  it  went  on  the  extra 
list  becaase,  some  liftoeu  years  later,  after  suffering  the  annoyance 
of  sending  all  wheels  170  miles  for  tire  turning,  a  new  lathe  was 
requisitioned,  the  old  veteran  reappeared,  and  the  shop  was  com- 
pelled to  reinstall  it  or  do  without. 

A  more  widespiead  knowledge  of  cost  would  seem  to  be  advisable. 
It  is  general  practi<e  to-day  to  show  the  cost  of  rough  parts  upon 
the  tag  at  the  storehouse  bin,  but  neither  the  workman  nor  his 
foreman  have  an  idea  of  the  actnal  cost  of  the  article  by  the  time 
it  is  applied  to  the  locomotive. 

It  is  even  worse  in  the  draughting  room.  The  railroad  designer 
ordinarily  contents  himseif  by  getting  out  something  that  will  do 
the  work  .'lud   not    weigh   too  nuuh.     The  successful    industrial   de- 


signer, however,  must  be  an  expert  mechanic  as  well,  and  acquaint- 
ed with  the  detail  costs  of  manufacture  in  order  to  produce  the 
cheapest  possible  design. 

The  text  of  the  entire  article  Is  found  in  the  last  paragraph,  a 
text  which  has  been  preached  so  often  to  railroad  oflicials.  That 
it  is  possible  to  save  money  by  spending  money  appears  to  be  a 
more  didicult  mental  process  for  the  average  railroad  man  than 
for  his  industrial  neighbor.     Very  truly  yours. 

Xew  York.  rAri-  R.  Brooks. 


To  the  Editor: 

yir.  Morrison's  article  in  your  October  issue  strikes  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  weakest  point  in  the  mechanical  departments  of 
our  railroads  to-day.  All  of  them  are  raanufactors  to  a  greater 
or  les.s  extent,  and  in  mast  cases,  are  undoubtedly  carrying  on  this 
work  without  applying  the  most  simple  principles  of  industrial 
accounting,  and  without  any  real  knowledge  of  whether  that  part 
<if  the  .shop  output  is  a  paying  proposition  in  its  details  or  not. 

The  surcharge  as  Mr.  Morrison  clearly  shows,  is  a  very  largo 
factor  in  the  cost  of  any  manufactured  article,  and  a  flat  rate 
or  percentage  added  to  the  labor  and  uiaterial  charge,  in  any 
l)articular  case,  will  not  give  a  true  value.  This  will  act\ially  be 
found  to  vary  by  wide  limits  on  both  sides  of  tho  figure  obtained 
in   that  way. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  careful  iuvestigation  of  this  subject  in  the 
railroad  shops  will  be  of  benefit  in  more  ways  than  in  giving  exact 
costs  of  manufactured  articles.  It  will  inuloubteflly,  if  the  charges 
carried  by  each  machine  in  the  shop  are  put  in  a  clear  tabular 
form,  tend  to  influence  a  foreman  to  keep  his  shoi»  evenly  bal- 
anced, and  keep  all  his  machines  in  operation  at  tlieir  maximuia 
capacity.  It  will  give  a  correct  index  «.f  each  foreman's  manag- 
ing ability,  as  compared  with  other  foreiui  n.  It  will  .settle  the 
question  of  purch.nsiug  new  and  better  machinery  without  any 
doubt.  It  will  tell  whi'tlier  it  will  i)ay  to  tear  out  the  pre-ein 
steam  power  plant  which  transmits  power  through  long  lines  of 
shafting,  cables  and  steam  pipes,  and  install  an  electric  drive. 
In  fact,  the  uses  to  which  detailed  figures  on  the  subject  as  out- 
lined in  your  article  can  be  put,  arc  almost  without  number,  and 
I  hope  to  see  you  give  us  more  on  the  subject. 

I  would  suggest  that  an  article  showing  the  methods  used  iu 
arriving  at  the  proper  charge  for  different  machines,  possibly  put 
in  algebraic  form,  would  no  doubt,  be  much  appreciated  by  many 
of  your  readers,  as  well   as  by  myself. 

Yours  truly. 

l\  v..  W. 


To  the  Editor : 

Referring  to  the  article  ou  "The  Surcharge  Troblom"  by  Mr.  C. 
•f.  Morrison  on  page  370  of  your  October  issue,  and  also  to  your 
editorial  on  page  o91.  The  ideas  are  very  good  but  I  am  afraid 
that  their  practical  application  would  present  many  difficulties  on 
the  average  railroad.  For  instance,  the  method  of  keeping  ac- 
counts on  the  road  with  which  I  am  connected  is  such  that  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  we  would  be  able  to  obtain  accurate 
information  concerning  the  various  items  which  go  to  make  up 
these  surcharges.  Tho  arguments  presented,  however,  are  certain- 
ly good  and  I  for  one  would  like  to  hav<'  you  iiublish  more  de- 
tailed information  concerning  the  method  of  ai»idving  and  using 
such  a  .system  if,  as  a])parejuly  suggested,  it  is  in  actual  use  in  a 
railroad   repair  slioj). 

It  is  trii.'  that  many  manufacturers  arc  accustomed  10  Study 
very  clasely  this  matter  of  surcharges,  but  their  work  is  entirely 
different  from  that  which  is  done  in  a  railroad  rei)air  shop.  Ma- 
chines or  other  work  are  put  ibrough  the  shoi)  in  (juantities  and 
there  is  practically  no  repair  work  to  handle.  The  manufacturing 
concerns  which  u.se  such  a  system,  and  with  which  I  am  ac- 
((uainted,  are  very  much  smaller  and  the  organization  is  not  nearly 
as  complicated  as  that  of  a  railroad  shop.  I'uder  these  conditions 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  calculate  the  surcharge  on  the  various 
machines,  but  the  varied  amount  of  work  which  may  bo  handled 
on  a  single  machine  in  a  railroad  repair  sho]»  is  such  that  it  would 
seem  that  only  a  very  rough  estimate  can  be  made  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  surcharges  on  any  one  man  or  machine  for  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  work.  On  machines  where  work  of  only  one  kind 
is  done  the  difficulties  would  not  be  as  great.  Could  not  Mr.  Mor- 
rison present  some  figures  a.s  to  the  increase  in  the  force  which 
would  be  required  to  instal  a  system  of  this  kind  in  a  shop  which 
has  to  take  care  of  300  locomotives? 

Siioi*  Slperixtk.xdext. 


November,  1906. 
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THE  DRAFT  GEAR  SITUATION. 


To  the  Editor:  >'U  r.  v. 

During  the  pa-st  year  or  two  the  railroad  club  proceedings,  tecti- 
nical  journals  and  railway  mechanical  association  proceedings 
iiave  contained  a  number  of  articles  concerning  the  advantages  of 
friction  draft  gears  as  compared  to  spring  gears.  However,  al- 
though the  friction  gears  have  in  many  instances  been  in  service 
for  a  number  of  yeai-s,  their  advantages  are  usually  stated  in  geu- 
ex*al  terms,  and  have  not  been  n-duccd  to  a  doUar-and-cent  basi.«. 
lu  spite  of  the  many  good  things  which  have  been  said  concerning 
this  type  of  gear,  it  would  appear  from  a  study  of  the  equipment 
notes  in  the  various  journals  that  the  percentage  of  cars  which  are 
being  cqui])ped  with  friction  gears  is  very  small  compared  to  the 
number  which  are  being  built.  If  the  friction  gear  h.as  so  many 
advantages,  why  is  it  that  it  is  not  more  generally  u.sed,  especially 
as  in  many  instaiuc-f;  we  find  that  the  spring  rigging  costs  prac- 
I  ieally  as  much  as  the  friction  rigging. 

The  very  elaborate  tests  which  were  reiwrted  by  the  committee 
on  draft  gears  at  the  1002  convention  of  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
Association  showed  conclu.sively  that,  as  far  as  the  drop  tests  and 
ihc  St"  tic  tests  were  concerned,  the  friction  rigging  was  far  su- 
l)crior  to  the  spring  rigging.  Unfortunately,  neither  one  of  these 
two  tests  fulfill  the  conditions  which  arc  met  in  service,  and  there- 
fore they  have  not  carried  the  weight  that  they  would  if  they 
had  been  made  under  conditions  more  nearly  approximating  those 
met  in  service.  With  the  great  increase  in  the  capacity  and  size 
of  locomotives,  cars  and  trains  the  matter  of  using  the  best  draft 
gear  becomes  an  exceedingly  important  one,  and  it  would  seem 
that  this  question  should  be  decided  as  soon  as  possible,  since  the 
friction  gears  have  apparently  passed  the  experimental  stage.  It 
is  understood  that  several  roads  have  made  tests  of  the  different 
types  of  draft  gears,  but,  if  so,  very  little,  if  any,  of  this  informa- 
tion has  been  given  out.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association  to  build  a  testing  machine  or  else  con- 
duct service  tests  which  would  show  the  exact  action  of  the  differ- 
ent gears  under  service  conditions?  The  problem  of  building  a 
testing  machine  to  meet  those  conditions  ought  not  to  be  a  very 
serious  one,  or  if  this  course  is  not  feasible  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  have  extensive  service  tests  made  on  some  of  the  roads  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Master  Car  Builders'  committee.  Doubtless 
the  manufacturers  of  both  the  spring  and  friction  gears  would 
look  with  favor  upon  such  tests,  if  carefully  made,  in  order  to 
show  conclusively  the  advantages  of  the  two  types  of  gear,  and 
the  results  would  probably  be  such  as  to  make  possible  a  consider- 
able financial  saving  to  the  railroads. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  A.  RAIL  ROADER. 


HOV  CAN  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE  ORDINARY 
MECHANIC  BE  OBTAINED  IN  INCREASING 
;^       SHOP  OUT-PUT  ?      ■      7> 


To  the  Editor: 

This  is  a  question  of  great  importance  to  the  mechanical  de- 
l)artment,  and  it  is  more  in  the  line  of  receiving  suggestions  or 
<  riticisms  from  others  than  from  the  value  of  any  ideas  presented 
in  this  article  that  it  is  written. 

I  think  that  no  one  will  dispute  that  9i)  per  cent,  of  the  actual 
work,  either  in  repairing  old  or  building  new  engines,  is  done 
by  the  ordinary  mechanic  who  has  learned  his  trade  through 
actual  experience  in  the  shop,  combined  in  many  instances  with 
self-education  along  technical  lines  by  the  reading  of  books,  tech- 
nical journals,  etc.  This  being  the  case,  there  is  a  question 
whether  the  upholding  of  the  technical  graduate  in  the  form  of 
special  apprenticeship,  with  the  understanding  that  as  soon  a.s 
possible  he  is  to  secure  whatever  plums  there  are  on  the  tree,  has 
not  had  a  deterrent  effect  on  the  best  of  the  rank  and  file,  and 
has  caused  them  to  take  less  interest  in  their  work  and  discour- 
aged them  in  bringing  forward  ideas  that  would  better  prevailing- 
methods,  thus  increasing  the  output. 

It  is  said  that  you  cannot  keep  the  man  down  who  is  bound  to 
rise,  and  while  this  may  be  true,  still  it  will  usually  be  found  that 
tho.-e  who  have  attained  great  success  through  their  own  efforts 
have  received  encouragement  in  their  ascent,  and  the  prospect  of 
further  promotion  has  been  held  out  to  them  from  time  to  time. 

Other  reasons  why  ordinary  workmen  refrain  from  advancing 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  or  increase  of  production  are 
the  way  they  are  received,  they  being  sometimes  told  by  persons 
in  authority  that  others  are  paid  for  doing  that  kind  of  work,  or. 
in  other  words,  that  they  bad  better  stick  to  their  hammer  and 
•  hisel  and  other  people  would  furnish  the  brains.  That  this  is 
at  all  universal  is  by  no  means  claimed,  but  it  is  not  entirely  un- 
known.    Ago  in.    liow    oft.-^n    it   is    that   a    workman    advances   an 


idea  that  is  adopted  and  prbves  successful,  and  it  is  then  spok»Mi 
uf  and  shown  by  his  superiors  as  something  we  have  gotten  up. 
with  a  special  emphasis  on  the  WE.  In  addition  the  ambitious, 
practical  man  who  does  thing.<  hfis  also  to  meet  the  opposition 
and  sometimes  the  derision  of  his  fellows,  especially  of  those  wh-i 
have  little  ability  and  lets  ambition. 

Another  point  worth  looking  in(o  is  the  bad  effect  produced  by 
the  equal  wage  rate  that  is  in  force  in  nearly  all  shops  haviu;: 
agreements  with  labor,  organizations.  In  almost  every  case  the 
minimum  rate  is  al.so  the  maximum,  and  this  results  in  puttini: 
the  poorest  man  in  the  shoi)  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  best  oii<' 
as  regards  wages  puid.  The  result  is  plainly  to  be  seen  when  you 
have  the  best  and  poorest  man  in  the  shop  on  opposite  sides  of  an 
engine  doing  the  same  class  of  work.  It  is  open  to  question,  if  ii 
would  not  be  economy  for  the  railroads  of  their  own  volition  tn 
idopt  a  higher  rate  for  the  oxcoptioually  good  men,  as  it  would 
be  something  to  strive  for,  rather  than  to  have  all  ambition  do 
sLi-oj-ed  by  one  universal  flat  rate. 

Some  one  will  suggest  piecework  a.s^  a  ronnnly.  but  can  it  be  d<- 
iiied  that  the  antagonism  to  it  by  all  labor  oryranizalions  is  due  t^ 
injustice  from  it  in  the  past,  and  is  Ihcio  any  guarantee  that  the 
world  has  grown  so  good  that  the  sixuw  conditioas  will  not  exist 
in   the  future? 

What,  then,  are  the  rcuiediesV  The  following  ju-e  .suggested  : 
The  capabilities  of  men  to  be  clo.sely  followed,  and  the  men  wiili 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  be  promoted  as  vacancies  occur. 
That  the  advancement  of  ideas  and  the  giving  otit  by  the  men  of 
the  best  that  is  in  them  be  more  encouraged,  and,  if  an  idea  is 
adopted  and  is  a  pronounced  success  that  some  return,  either  in 
the  shape  of  money  or  some  other  consideration,  be  made  to  th<^ 
inventor.  Teaching  the  individual  and  organizations  that  cheaj)- 
ening  production  does  not  dieapen  labor,  but  enlarges  the  field 
of  use  and  benefits  the  world  at  large.  The  treatment  of  all  em 
ployees  with  courtesy  and  friendliness.  Absolute  truthfulness  in 
all  dealings  and  the  rigid  keeping  of  all  promi.sc^  and  agreements. 
The  encouragement  of  study,  especially  of  technical  books  aii<l 
magazines,  by  all  and  most  strongly  by  apprentices:  to  this  the 
study  of  mechanical  drawing  should  be  added  where  possible.  Fos- 
tering the  spirit  through  (he  shop  that  we  desire  to  be  in  the  van 
and  not  in  the  rear,  no  matter  how  small  the  .shop.  Cleanlines.v 
in  the  shop  is  necessary,  and  moral  tone  should  be  encouraged,  as 
the  man  is  to  a  groat  extent  influenced  by  his  surroundings.'  A 
man  cannot  be  expected  to  take  an  interest  in  bis  work  if  he  is 
falling  over  scrap  in  the  machine  shop,  or  working  on  the  top  of 
an  ash  heap,  or  in  a  pool  of  water  in  the  roundhouse.  Carefully 
note  the  result  of  substituting  the  men  who  are  considered  best 
able  to  fill  the  position  in  place  of  absent  foremen,  without  tyins 
their  hands.  These  ideas  are  advanced  as  having  a  tendency  in 
the  right  direction. 

In  conclusion,  would  say  that  the  remuneration  for  ideas  is  con 
sidered  to  apply  to  the  ordinary  workingman  only,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered that  it  is  the  foreman's  duty  to  bo  thinking  along  this  line 
and  of  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  his  employer's 
interest;  if  he  is  not  doing  so  he  is  unworthy  of  the  position  he 
occupies.  What  has  been  said  regarding  technical  graduates  is 
with  no  prejudice  against  them,  as  many  of  them  have  worked 
under  my  supervision  and  are  among  my  best  friends,  but  while 
no  one  can  question  that  the  thoroughly  i.raciicjil  man  with  a 
thorough  technical  education  is  the  be.st  man  to  be  procured,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  ordinary  technical  graduate  is  of  any  more  value 
in  railroad  work,  outside  of  testing  operations,  than  the  bettei 
class  of  ordinary  aiiprentice,  and  if  be  wisli.<s  to  attain  prom- 
inence in  the  mechanical  department  ho  should  willijigly  meet  tie- 
ordinarj-  ap])rentice  on  an  equal  footing,  and  his  superior  edura 
tion  will  give  him  .so  much  of  an  advantage  that,  other  talents 
being  equal,   he  .shouhl    have   no    fear  »jf   results. 

Wixo^A.  Minn     ry  CHARLES  COLEMAN. 

\^    -V^   ^  Kieneral  Foreman,  C.  &  X.  W.  Ry. 


The  FiKsx  ElectoicalTbaix  to  enter  the  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York,  ran  from  High  Bridge,  a  distance  rf 
about  7^^  miles,  into  the  station  and  return  on  i^ept ember  3". 
Mr.  W.  J,  Wilgus,  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central, 
acted  as  motorman,  and  in  the  train  were  a  number  of  officials 
of  the  road  and  their  guests.'. 


The  Strength  of  a  Guisi)s>tosE,  appears,  troui  jec«--ut  test*;, 
to  vary  widely  with  the  degree  of  its  wetness  or  dryness; 
stones  that  are  dry  showing  tensile  strengths  of  from  14C  («»  1S«; 
lbs.  per  sq.  in,  but,  after  soaking  over  night,  breaking  under 
stresses  of  SO  to  116  lbs.  per  sq.  \n.—En(tinecring  Record. 
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i.EXKKAI.     VIKW    (H      STKKI,     I'ASSiE.NGER    t'AK. 


STEEL  PASSENGER  CAR  WITH  SIDE  DOORS. 

The  Pressed  Sleel  Car  Company  has  reiently  built  40  steel 
passenger  cars  with  side  doors  for  the  Mnrket  Street  elevated 
and  subway  line  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company. 
The  framing  throughout,  as  well  as  the  side  sheathing,  is  of 
steel  construction.  The  underframing  consists  of  deep  fish- 
belly  side  sills,  with  cross  bearers  and  connections  in  girder 
form.    The  general  dimensions  are  as  follows: 

Length  over  platform    (over  all) VJ  ft.   7  Vi  i'"^ 

Length    over    door    posts 4n    ft.    6f4  'n*'- 

Length  Inside  of  car   (end   lining) ..,»-.  ^  ,i-...  .vv  .' 39   ft.    SVt  in«. 

Width   of  car  outside  of   side   sheets.  ..«.■;.»:. ,,... 8    ft.    7  ins. 

Width  of  car  inside ...,..,-.:*».. 7   ft.   7%  ins. 

Height   from    rail    to   top   of    floor 3    ft.    10  ins. 

Height  from  floor  to  ceiling    (centtr) .:,.** 8  ft.    GVj  in.s 

Height    from    rail    to  top   of   car 12    ft.    7  ins. 

Opening   for  vestibule  side  door    (between   door  posts) 2   ft.   9  inn. 

Width  of  end  door  opening 3  ft.   2>/<!  Ins. 

Width  of  center  door  opening   (siiUi 3  ft.   4  ins. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of  trucks. 34  ft.  6  Ins. 

Width  over  eaves-upper  dock 5  ft.  6%  in.<. 

Width    OTer    eaves-lower    deck     /. 8    ft.     8%  Ins. 

Width   of  vestibule   end    door   opening 2    ft. 

The  12  carlins  are  of  li^  x  IV^-in.  steel.  The  underframe 
is  covered  with  corrugated  steel  sheets  and  monolithic  floor- 
ing composition.  The  roof  is  constructed  of  tongue  and 
groove  poplar,  'a  in.  thick,  covered  with  eight-ounce  cotton 
duck.  The  side  doors,  both  at  the  ends  and  at  the  center, 
are  arranged  for  oi)ening  and  closing  from  either  end  of  \ht 
car  by  means  of  pneumatic  devices.  The  doors  are  of  nvr 
hogany,  with  the  lower  half  paneled,  and  one  light  of  14-in. 
plate  glass  in  the  ui)i»er  half.  The  interior  finish  is  of  straight- 
grained  mahogany.  There  is  a  motorman's  cab  at  each  end 
of  the  car.  The  seating  arrangement  consists  of  four  longi- 
tudinal seats  for  nine  persons  each  anti  eight  cross  seats  in 
the  center  of  the  car  for  two  persons  each.  Of  the  24  side 
windows  IS  have  the  upper  vsash  movable  and  the  lower  sash 
stationar.v.  The  cars  are  eqtiipped  for  heating  and  lighting 
by  electricity. 

These  are  among  the  fii-st  cars  built  by  the  new  passenger 
car  works  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company.  The  first  car  was 
completed  in  the  early  spring  for  the  United  Railways  of  San 
Francisco,  and  was  an  all-steel  car  of  the  "California"  type. 
Following  this  three  combination  steel  and  wood  passenger 
cars  were  l)uilt  for  the  Southern  Railway.  These  were  illus- 
trated and  described  on  page  2()0  of  our  .luly  issue.  Follow- 
ing these  were  the  40  cars  as  described  above  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Rapid  Transit  Ccmpimy- 


Mai.i.kaui.k  1u<».\.  PiivMtAi.  Pi{(»i'KitTii.s. — Designers  in  gen- 
eral, in  making  use  of  malleable  iron  casting.s,  proceed  with- 
out definite  knowledge  as  to  the  physical  properties  of  this 
material,  so  far,  at  least,  as  its  tensile  strength  and  elongation 
•ire  concerned.  Mr.  G.  A.  Ackerlind  read  before  the  Scandi- 
navian Technical  Society  recently  a  paper  in  which  he  gave 
some  definite  information  as  to  the  properties  of  malleable 
cast  iron,  as  made  in  that  country.  This  information  is  doubt- 
less applicable  to  American  irons  as  well.  He  states  that  the 
tensile  strength  for  this  material  varies  between  40,000  lbs. 
And  50,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  It  has  elongation  varying  from  1 
to  6  per  cent.,  with  a  reduction  of  area  of  %  to  :>  per  cent. 
The  ordinary  grade  of  cast  iron,  having  a  tensile  strength 
from  20,000  to  30.000  lbs.  i)er  sq.  in.,  is  therefore  only  about 
half  as  strong  as  malleable  cast  iron:  its  compressive  strength, 
however,  is  much  greater.  Malleable  cast  iron  shrinks  more 
in  the  mold  than  cast  iron,  but  during  the  process  of  annealing 
a  slight  swelling  takes  i)lace.  If  malleable  castings  have  to  be 
straightened  by  hammering,  nothing  is  gained  by  heating 
them,  the  normal  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  being 
satisfactory  for  this  purpose. — Ma(  hiverii. 


Si'EKU  OK  E.MKRV  WHEELS. — Ordinarily,  emery  whcl'--  uive 
best  results  when  run  at  a  peripheral  speed  of  r»,.")0(t  ft.  per 
minute.  If  run  too  fast,  they  will  heat  the  work  and  glJze, 
and.  if  run  too  slowly,  will  wear  away  rapidly  and  do  but  little 
work. 


END  VIEW  or    STEEL  PASSENGER  CAK. 
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THE  ECONOMICAL  WORKING  OF  LOCOMOTIVES. 


Mr.  William  Ernest  Dalby,  in  a  paper  (No.  3,577)  presented 
before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  investigates  the 
economical  working  and  design  of  simple  locomotives  with 
reference  to  certain  considerations  which,  although  known  in 
a  general  way,  have  not,  in  his  opinion,  received  the  attention 
they  deserve. 

The  results  of  his  investigation  and  analysis  are  summed 
up  very  nicely  in  the  following  conclusions:  ..  ;:<       ■. 

1.  The  mean  pressure  in  a  locomotive  cylinder,  with  boiler 
pressure  and  cut-off  constant,  and  the  regulator  wide  open,  de- 
creases as  the  speed  increases. 

2.  The  law  connecting  the  mean  pressure  with  the  piston 
speed  is  approximately  linear  and  of  the  form 

p  =  c  —  bv,  •   -. 

where  c  and  b  are  constants  found  by  experiment,  and  p  is 
the  mean  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  corresponding 
to  a  piston  speed  of  v  feet  per  minute. 

3.  In  consequence  of  this  dropping  of  the  mean  pressure 
with  the  speed,  there  is  one  piston  speed  at  which  the  Indi- 
cator horse  power  is  a  maximum,  and  this  speed  is  given  by 


the  corresponding  value  of  the  mean  pressure  being 


and  the  corresponding  value  of  the  maximum  horse  power- 


c*a 


I. HP,  »»4|#  —      "~ 


:•  0/132.000  h 

4.  In  the  absence  of  a  series  of  experiments  connecting  p 
and  V,  c  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  mean  pressure  for  the 
stated  cut-off  and  initial  pressure,  neglecting  all  wire-drawing 
effects,  and  h  may  then  be  found  from  the  equation       . '  ■  - 


b   = 


p  and  V  being  the  corresponding  values  of  the  mean  pressure 
and  piston  speed  found  from  an  indicator-diagram  taken  at  a 
piston  speed  of  about  800  ft.  per  minute. 

5.  In  this  way  a  series  of  values  of  c  and  b  may  be  easily 
found,  and  may  be  used  to  determine  approximately  the  best 
piston  speed  for  each  particular  cut-off. 

6.  The  best  piston  speed  for  the  maximum  drawbar  horse 
power  is  less  than  that  for  the  maximum  indicator  horse 
power,  and  can  be  readily  found  when  the  efficiency  of  the 
engine  itself  is  known. 

7.  The  drop  in  pressure  could  ijossibly  be  reduced  mate- 
rially by  designing  short,  straight  ports  of  ample  area  and 
avoiding  all  crooked  passageways  for  the  steam. 

Application  of  Results  to  Solution  of  Problems. — The  fore- 
going results  may  be  readily  applied  in  the  solution  of  many 
useful  problems.  For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the 
speed  on  the  level  corresponding  to  the  maximum  drawbar 
horse  power  for  a  stated  cut-off  and  boiler  pressure. 

The  diameter  of  the  driving  wheel  must  be  given,  in  order 
to  express  the  train  speed  in  terms  of  the  mean  piston  speed, 
and  also  some  estimate  must  be  made  of  the  engine  resistance. 
The  latter,  reckoned  up  to  the  drawbar,  may  be  expressed  as 
a  function  of  the  load,  or  of  the  speed,  or  of  both  the  load  and 
the  speed,  but  for  the  purpose  in  view  it  may  be  taken  as  con- 
stant and  equal  to  30  lbs.  per  ton  at  all  speeds. 

Let  R  denote  the  constant  engine  resistance  in  lbs.  \yer  ton, 
W  the  weight  of  the  engine  and  tender, 
s  the  stroke  in  inches, 

D  the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheel  in  inches. 
V  the  piston  speed  in  feet  per  minute, 
V  the  train  speed  in  feet  per  minute, 
a  the  joint  area  of  the  two  cylinders  in  sq.  ins. 


T^eh  the  rate  at  which  work  is  done  against  engine  resist- 
ance is 

:: y.J: ;;:,.. v.; v::;>WRV  foot-lbs.  j>er  minute. 


vrV 


Bat 


V  = 


2» 


therefore  the  rate  of  working  against  the  engine  resistance  i' 

W'RDirj; 

=  Qt, 

WRxD 


28 


twiiiera 


28 


and  the  rate  of  working  in  the  cylinders  is 

pva,  where  p  =   c  —  bv. 

Therefore  the  rate  of  working  at  the  drawbar  is?  given  by 

'/'■''■Xi  =   {c  —   bv)    (n      -  vQ   (oot-pounds  per  niinutf 
And  this  is  a  maximum  when 

;;;.t;,=,." -^;  •:;:■■  V40  _ 

ac  —  Q 

2ab 


That  Is,  when--"^- 


The  problem  may  be  extended  to  find  the  speed  at  which  th« 
drawbar  horse  power  is  a  maximum,  it  being  given,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  data  of  the  previous  problem,  that  the  train  Is  to 
ascend  a  gradient  of  1  in  G. 

The  additional  engine  resistance  against  the  gradient  is  Ri  = 
2,240 
lbs.  per  ton,  so  that  the  total  engine  resistance  against 

:"■"■*•'  ^    'W 2,240  ■ 

the  gradient  is  — - — — .    The  rate  of  working  against  this 


2,240  WV 


resistance  !s 


foot  lbs.  per  minute; 


and  expressing  V  in  terms  of  the  mean  piston  speed  this  be* 
comes         :C^.■■■  ■  -.v  ".,:'r 

2,24u  Wvrl) 


=   t-Q, 

28G 

2.240  WirD 


wbere 


tf-i-_ 


SO* 


.     The  rate  of  \»^orking  at  the  drawbar  is  now 

■  ^   ^;  pm  —    (Q  +   Q.)    V, 

and  froto  this,  the  si)eed  tor-  a   maximum,  found  as  in  the 
previous  example,  is 


V    ^-: 


«c— (Q  +  Qi) 
2ab 


The  more  practical  problem  of  calculating  approximately  the 
maximum  load  which  an  engine  will  take  up  a  given  gradient 
at  a  stated  speed,  cut-off  and  boiler  pressure  can  be  solved 
without  difficulty  if  the  engine  and  train  resistances  are 
known. 


Grinding  High-Speed  Steel  Tools. — High-si)eed  steel  tools 
can  be  ruined  very  easily  in  the  machine  shop  by  grinding 
ihem  on  the  emery  wheel  until  they  get  hot  and  then  plung- 
ing them  into  water.  After  doing  this,  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  tools  will  be  found  full  of  cracks.  One  machine  foreman 
complained  that  the  tool  dresser  was  cracking  the  tools  in 
hardening,  but  a  careful  investigation  showed  that  the  tools 
had  been  cracked  by  grinding  in  this  way.  The  man  was 
instructed  how  to  grind  the  high-speed  tools  properly  and  that 
put  an  end  to  the  trouble  from  cracks  in  the  tools. — J.  O. 
Jordan  in  I.  R.  M.  B.  Convention. 


Standard  Sy-mbol.s  for  Wiring  Plans  have  been  adopted  by 
the  National  Electrical  Contractors'  Association,  whose  secre- 
tary, Mr.  W.  H.  Morton,  94  Genesee  Street,  Utlca,  N.  Y.,  has 
ready,  for  free  distribution,  sheets  giving  full  information 
concerning  them. 
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7        U^n^T   STREET    EILEYATEQ^ 
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xzm 


^^ 


•'■  ■'5*!JCt-' 
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1  i:ki,  t'.v>s*;N«ir.it  t.  vi:. 


STEEL  PASSENGER  CAR  WITH  SIDE  DOOPS. 

Th»'  I'lvs.stnJ  Sleel  (^r  Con>|»ftiiy  hits  iv««?iitly  buili  Ui  >tf<'l 
pas.^eiiKer  tars  with  siile  doors  ior  tUr  Miitl^el  Street  elevated 
and  subway  line  of  rh«'  Fhiladelpliia  Kapjd  Transit  Company. 
The  framing  throuiihout.  an  well  as  the  side  sheathing,  is  (*f 
steel  construction.  The  nnderf raining  consists  of  deei>  fish- 
belly  side  sills,  with  »ross  beaiiMs  and  ronneriinns  In  uirdtM- 
form.     The  general   dimensions  are  as   follows: 


I.<f>agth  0^\er  platloriiv  tbV<;r  ith> 

Length    ovpr    door    posts...  .  ..>..-..<..•. 

length   JnsldP   of   car    (end    UiorKi  ,  ;\  ;'..%..  ••. 

Width    of   car  out.«ide  of  side.,  sheoi.- 
Wtdth  of  car  inside    ;.........;.;... 

Ilpiglif    from    rail    to    top   of    fl<MH'.  

Ileigtit   from  floor  to  iTilliiit    (r-ntiOi  ......... 

Hpight    from    rail    to   top   «»f   i-.«r..- •..■>.-  ■.,•.> 

r>pening   for  vestibule  side   clo»r  ibf"iwi»«'il  d.f-or  povtxi 

Width  of  end  door  op*^iiittP      ■  ■  ■•  ■  •  ■       •  ■ ->^.  •  •>•  •  ■ 

Width  of  center  door  opeiiitiK   tyi^ili  t    .  ,■.:,■■  ^.y :. ^  • 

ni-^tancp  from   renter  to  imtrr  of  truck.-  iV..  :.  . 

Width  over  eaves-upper  .!,><  k 

Width    o»er    Ptives-lower    derk 

Width    of   vestibule    end    door    opening.  ......  .i.,. .  • 


..v.4(»   ft.    »>Vi  in''- 

.  .  .:j.f»   fi.    «»i  in-. 

..**    ft.    7  ins 

7   f t .    7  ='^  iHs. 

.  .;'.    ft.    lO  in- 

.  .  .  .8   ft.    r,i._,  in^ 

.  :.  :.IM    fl.    7  in-. 

..^.v.2   tt.  ft  iPK. 

.  .  .  .3   tt.   2". J  ins, 

■ ;  1  ,  ,-.3  ft.   4  ins. 

.  . ,  •  :?>A  ft.  «  IBS 

•.  ft.  rt/^i  In.-. 

s     ft.     f^^S,  Ins. 

.  .  .  .  .  ..     .       .2    ff. 


The  12  carlins  are  of   IV^   x   1 14-tn.  .Isteel.     The  tincbM-frame 
is  covered    with   torrti.«ated   stt'fl  sh»'eis  and    iiii>ni>liilii<'    tl<»oi- 
ins;    composition.         Tb<>    roof  'Is-   conslnn  tfd     uf    tongoc    ami 
gioovr    poplar,    '.•:•    in.   thick,  covci-ed    with    eigbi  onn<  c  cotton 
duck       The   side   dnors.    both    at    the    ends    ;ind    at    the    center, 
-ire  arranged   foi-  openiir;;  ami  4b(sing  tioiu  tjiln-i-  end   of  tli< 
far  l>.v means   of  ptieumaijc   devices.     Th«>   doors   ar<     oi    ni; 
bpganv.witii   lh<^  l0w«'i"  half  |)ane!»nl.  .uid   one   light    oi    ',  in 
plate  glass  in  the  iiptior  half.   The  intciioi-  finish  is  of  siiaiglit 
grained   mahouany      There  is  a   moiorn-ans  ijib  ;it   each   end 
of  the  car.     The  seating  arrangement   i-r»nsisis  of  four  lonui 
ludinal  spati>;  for  nine  |»ersons  ejuh   ;m<'   •  iylii   ei«t.ss  seats   in 
the  cfntei-   of  the  car   for   two   persons   ea«  li.     t)f   the   IM    side 
windows  IS  have  the  uppei    sash  movable  and  ibe  h)Wer  sash 
statl(\nary.     The   ears   aie   tqiiipp«>d    for   lieating   and    lightini: 
by  eleclririty. 

These  are  among  the  first  t-ars  btiili  by  the  new  passenger 
car  works  nf  the  I'ressed  Steel  far  Company.  The  first  car  was 
completed  in  the  early  si>ring  for  the  I'lijted  Uailwitys  of  San 
Francisco,  and:  wa:s  an  all-steel  car  «d  the  "California"  type. 
Following  this  three  combination  steel  and  wood  p.iss»'ngei 
ears  were  litiilt  tor  tiie  Southern  iiailway.  These  were  illiis 
iraled  and  describetl  on  i>age  2<;t»  of  our  .luly  issu*-.  Follow- 
ing these  were  the  4rt, cars  as  «ies(rit»ed  above  for  the  Phila- 
ddphia   Kapiii  Transit  Company. 

Si'EKu  OK  K.MKUV  \ViiKir:LS..-^Ordinarlly.  emer.\  wIh"  i-  i;jve 
best  results  when  run  at  a  fieripheral  speed  of  .'...".oo  ;i  p.-r 
minute.  If  run  too  fast,  they  will  heat  the  work  and  git/". 
«nd.  if  rtin  too  slowly,  will  we;ir  away  rapidly  and  do  but  little 
work. 


.M.vi.i.KAni  1.    iiioN.    rin.-oM     l^is(»i't:KiiV:s-.j-1)esigners   in   .geli-.  . 
eral.  in  makin.g  use  of  nialleable  ir<u»   eastihv;.-,  pioeeed   with- 
iiiii    definite   knowledge  ds  to  the   nhysical   proiierties  of   tiiis 
material,  so  far.  at  least,,'a8  fin  tensile  sttvngtli  and  ebmgation 
are  <  on<erned.    .Mr.    (I.    .A.    A«-Uerllnd    read    itefoie    the    Scainli- .; 
navian  Technical   Sot  let y   recentlv  a  pajjer   in   which   he  gav««'^^ 
.some  definite  information  as  1*1  tJie  jMoperlies  of  malleable'; 
east  iron,  as  made  in  that  country.    This  iiiformatiou  is  dotibb 
less  applicable  to  Auierhan  irons  as  wdl.     He  stales  that   the  ' 
tensile  strength    for   this   material   varies    between    M»,ti(M»   lbs,, 
flnd  50.000  lbs.  Iter  s«j.   in.      It    has  eloimaiion  varying  from   i -"' 
to  6  i>^r  cent.,   with   a   reduction   of  area   of   "4  .tp  U  per  eeni,;. 
The    ordinary    gra<le    <(f   cast    iron,    l^jiving   a    tensile   .sireiigtb 
from   20.o(iO   to  :'.o.iti»o  lbs.   per  sq.  in.,   is   therefore  only  about 
half  as  strong  as  malleable  cast  iron:   its' compressive  stiength,. 
however,  is  nunh  greatei*.     .Malleable  cast    iron  shrink.s  nior*?;  ■ 
in  the  mold  than  casi  irf)ii.  but  duiing  the  piocess  oX  annealing  ^ 
a  slight  swelling  lalces  pla«e.     If  malleable  castings  ha\e  f(>  !»(•   ^ 
siraiuhtened    by    hatnmeiliig.    iiothin.g    is    gained    by    beating 
them,   the  normal    temperalure  of   the  surroundin,g  aii-   lieinti 
satisfaetfM>    for  \h\ii\^ur\*at^^'.:~'^l^1f:hili*'TNr.,■^  '  *  -  '.  -^ ;  . '. .-  4v-'^" 


'r:  ■■'  ■ 

•   ,".".-■* 

.^^ 

•..  - 

':  -■ '  ." 

^^ 

k.                         ■.■ 

■:■::. 

.'   ■'  ^■■* 

.— 

K  " 

.  '"•■ 

'':  ■■'! 

J 

1- 

li'i 

ii"^ 

1^ 

1      15        -^ 

m 

'  ^1 

\ 

'1-    i--^^ 

^ 

1' 

1  n 

rm.  *  -nrvt 

•     ^.-  i^*  ■ 

^ 

i. 
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i:xi»  viKW  in   svEKi,  I-.vsskxukk  «  .\i{. 
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:     THE  ECONOMICAL  VORKING  OF  LOCOMOTIVES;    ;:■ 

Mr.  Wllliiim  Ernest  Dalby,  in  a  paper  (Ko.  3,577)  presented 
before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  investigates  the: 
economical  working  and  design  of  simple  locomotives  with 
reference  to  certain  considerations  which,  although  known  in 
a  general  way,  have  not,  in  his  opinion,  received  the  attention 
they  deserve. 

v    The  results  of  his  investigation   and   analysis  are  summed 
lip  very  nicely  in  the  following  conclusions:    -i"-^ ^'^■  j  ^ .":'^^:^J'l:':- 

1.     The  mean  pressure  in  a  locomotive  c.vlinder,  with  holler 
pressure  and  cut-off  constant,  and  the  regulator  wide  open,  de-v 
creases  as  the  speed  increases.  -    v::.  z;^' •^^;>;^/  ■  •  %• 

Vr  2.    The  law  connecting  the  mean  pressure  with  the  piston 
speed  j.-i  approximately  linear  and  of  the  fornr    ;.......;:;...; -: 

where  t  and  h  are  constants  found  by  experiment,  and  p  is,; 
the  mean  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  corresponding- 
to  a  piston  speed  of  v  feet  per  minute. 

3.  In  consequence  of  this  dropping  of  the  mean  pressure 
with  the  speed,  there  is  one  piston  speed  at  which  the  indi- 
cator horse  power  is  a  maximum,  and  this  speed  is  given  by  .. 


Then  th^e  wite  at  which  Wwk  Is  done  asaiosi  eiagine  resits' 

•  ance  is-  ■<■>-.■■■;:■,  -;    •      ^\?^-i'-K'K'''y''^f'  -r'^'-..-;  v /;;'■" '■;-!■' ■•■': 


.;.-.■  fit-- 


Mux  '■:.[-.-■  y  •■-;:: '-r-. 
iherefore  t lie  rate  of  working  against  ttie  engine  re.«istanrf  i*^ 


^i 


■:«»irDV 


wlipre.  .- 


g.----v 


>it. 


Mfl(fl"'the;r*tie  pi  working  iff -tlie  cylinders  i»   •  vi'-'  -.r.'-  ^ 

;, iTberefore  the  rate  of  working  at  the  «lrawbai-  is  slwti  U\ 

I  And  this  is  li  niaximunr  wheii^:  ■'■^•-'    h- 


■e 


r-V-s:.-- 


/?^y '-yy  fsyy^'':yi;y :'■■'<:' r  ^:^'-.::.y'r 

the  cohesponiUng  value  of  the  mean  pressure  behig    ;;  V.- 
and  the  coiTesponrting  value  of  the  maximum  hofse^^l^ 


(^ 


^■::itiit^:)i,^M^r'r 


:~iv- 


V.- 


Thai  1:?,  vrbeik 


2  nh  '■  ' 


. ., ,  ^s2J>of^%2/yy^y<^'^vy'''yyy■^y''y^:%■-y' 

1.  in  the  absence  of  a  series  of  experiments  connecting  p 
and  V,  c  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  mean  pressure  for  the 
stated  cut-off  and  initial  pressure,  neglecting  all  wire-drawing 
pffects.  and  ^  may  then  be  found  from  the  equation.  •c-;V^V -•.;>.• 

/»  and  V  being  the  corresponding  values  of  the  mean  pressure  \[ 
and  piston  speed  found  from  an  indicator-diagram  taken  at  a,. : 
piston  speed  of  about  SOO  ft.  per  minute.  ^  ^^:^^      -■::;■        i^ 

Ti.     In  this  way  a  series  of  values  of  t  ami  '»  may  be  eai5!I.\' v 
found,  and  may  Ue  used  to  determine  approximately  the  l)est    : 
piston  speed   for  each   particular  cut-off.  "     v^.';.:.'..; 

;  :  fi.     The  best   piston  speed  for  the  maxitniini  drawbar  horse  ." 
power   is    less    than   that   for   the   maxiniuni    indicator    horse;:/ 
power,  and   «an   be  readily    found    when    the  efiiriemy   of  the  . 
engine  itself  is  known.     >^:- ^V;-- '.^Vi^-V--^^^^^^  ;  -  ;' 

7.  The  droft  in  pressure  could  [lO.ssibly  l>e  reduced  niate- 
rially  by  designing  short,  straight  ports  of  ample  area  and 
avoiding  all  crooked  j)assageways  for  the  steam. 

Application  of  Remits  to  Hnlution  of  Problems.— The  fore- 
going results  may  be  readily  applied  in  the  solution  of  many  v 
useful  problems.     For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the. 
sjieed   on   the   level   corresi)ondin.g   to   the   maximum   drawbar:, 
horse  power  for  a  stated  cutoff  and  l)oiler  p!-essur^,^^^^-^;'^^^^^^^o'^^^  .'- 

The  diameter  of  the  driving  wheel  must  be  given,  in  order 
to  express  the  train  speed  in  terms  of  the  mean  piston  speed, 
and  also  some  estimate  must  he  made  of  the  engine  resistance. 
The  latter,  reckoned  ui)  to  the  lirawbar,  may  be  expressed  a.s 
a  function  of  the  load,  or  of  the  speed,  or  of  both  the  load  an<l 
the  speed.  Imt  for  the  ptirpose  in  view  it  may  be  taken  as  con- 
stant and  «-qual   to  'M)  lbs.   per  ton  at   all  speeds. 

Let  K  denote  the  constant  engine  resistance  in  lbs. jjetf.  toft; ^ 
W  the  weight  of  the  engine  and  tendei%.;^     ',.;/:   ^    .  ^;.; 

,{:,;■-  s  the  stroke  in  inches,  ■'  ■'  i'''^  .\f  "^.'-"y  yy~-yuy-/y-  ■'■■■ 
•-■•••-■.'-.  1>  the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheel  in  iiicliHs.  =;.-.^r  :-.-;,y 
-.'•; -i  ;*  ;. f?  the  piston  speed  in  feet  per  minute,  ;;  ...■.:-':".' ....^..■.t' 

•  -V  the  train  speed  in  feet  per  minute,  <-'^:  ■■'//.  yy'y. 

.-   <»   tin-  joint   aiea  of  the  two  «  yllnders  in  sq.   Inss:  ^^      ^     ;', 


The  problem  nia.v  be  extended  to  find  the  speed  at  w^hich  th« 
drawbar  horse  power  is  a  maximum, ~ it  being  given,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  data  of  the  previous  problem,  that  the  train  Is  to 
ascend  a  gradient  of  I  in  G.    ■-  :  ' :; 

;     The  additional  engine  i-eKistaiicte  ajB^iftst  th«  gradient ift-Ri  = 

■;,'i.24o;-.      y'y\\yy'-y:y-:^''y:-.'  /-.■'• /.^^■^''"-  ■■■''''  "-■■- 

.,,  ■  .1^'-!  llrs.  per  ton,  s<i>  that  the  total  engine  resistance  aitainat 

';   '  V   ■  ^.-•'"^■':V-"\\'\2,2'#^''':  '  ^  "    "'-         ■■■-'■■'■■ 
th:«  igradiem  is  -^>---— ^^^  ;    The  rate  of  working  against  Vlx\* 

'■<'-^y:  ■:^^'^:-  -:  'y--:  '''^^~-  ■■"■-■•^■'  -y^yy^yy^y^yy^yy' 

xyyt^j'-y^y  -'S  /  -  --.^40  wv       ^^  :^'^-':-7- ''^>"/^:tv 

reslstaiite  fe   .:  ..-i.— ___-_  toot  Ibis,  per  hilnute: 

and  expi-esslng  V  in  terms  of  the  mean  piston  speed  this  b«»- 

■  comes  yy-y\:\y-      •  ■ '  •■ '  .y'jyi-yi-'-c^y  ^yy-:'  ■•■^- iv : 
■/:'.•  ■'[[■:i''>■y^■''l:.:^4^f^xyw\i^y~{y'y:<(y■/^     -. 


.  2.240  \^*ti  ;.i  ■:-:y.\'-^ 


wheio 


if.  .■ 


^  /The  ifisie  of  WorkiYi^  atjlhei3ii'a>i^l>ar  is  ji<)^  ,^\^^^ 

■':'- ;  ':■■  !X.  ':  ■'  ■•■/•  •    :  V'^'yi  'V'^,.'t-'  'OiJiyV.;  [:J:-.-  ■^■::^_    .'  '  r:  :,.■;■  i/  y-^-^'  :^.  "■■■ '  ■ 
and  i^rohi  this.- the  ^(K-tf!»l  .roiv  »;  W«xlm^ihr-ifoMd  !«»^^^ 
pr»;vious  examjjbv  's:  ,      ■■\y^^^y  ''■■■'.^::  ?y  y-]y' y-  .'  C'.  "   •  ."V^--. 

''\  ''^yyyyy'u:  ''iy-':-:'wy~:(9;^ii^i-y-'i,^  y^i  ■^'^■•--  ''■^:'  :^=y'^  -^ 


■  iThe  more  practical  problem  of  caUtilatrng  approximately  the 
maximum  load  which  an  engine  will  take  up  a  given  gradient 
at  a  staled  speed,  rut-off  and  boiler  iiressure  can  be  solved 
without  difficulty,  if  the  engiu'*  and  train,  resistances  art- 
known,:  .--L/'-vi'^'v ':•■■;"  '■    ^■'-"•";:'  -'v'  '  i}',-^''':  '■■•jy.y 


;GBixf)iNG  Hn.H-Sl'KKn  Stkki.  T«m»i,s.— High-siieed  steel  tools 
can  be  ruined  very  easily  in  the  nia<hine  shop  by  grindlnv: 
them  on  the  tmery  wheel  until  they  get  hot  and  then  plting- 
ing  thent  into  water.  After  <loing  this,  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  tools  will  be  found  full  of  <-racks,  One  machine  foreman 
(omplained  that  the  tool  dresser  was  «racking  the  tools  in 
hardening,  but  a  careful  investigation  s|jowe<l  that  the  tools 
had  been  cracke«i  by  grinding  in  this  way.  The  man  was 
instructed  how  to  grind  the  high-speed  tools  properly  and  that 
ptit  an  end  to  the  trotiUle  from  crackK  in  the  tools. — J.  fi. 
Jorflan  in  ly.R.M;  B:  X'fint-f*M  :.>•:.:..;:■    - 

\ 'STAAOAt«i>  Sy.mwu.s  KoB  \V'iitrs<;  Pi.ANs  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Xational  Electrical  Contractors"  Association,  whose  secre- 
tary, Mr.  \V.  H.  Morton.  94  Genesee  Street,  Utlca,  N.  Y.,  has 
ready,  for  free  disitributjon,  sheets  giving  full  information 
>iincerniiig  them.    ;        ; /-^^  :  ■     ^      ''    ^^  •  - 


?i '. 
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SHOP  TESTS  TO  BE  MADE   OF   AIR 

PUMPS   AFTER  GENERAL  REPAIRS  IN   THE   SHOPS 

Xo          Mnfr. 

,    1      ^*><>     i 
Sue  of           !(,,•,          Steam 

1    ttt.  In.  I    w  I■'■•■ 

Poaitius  of 
Slcaui  Thruttia 

Main  Re-er^oir    ,    Di.rJlljo 
PrcMufc  ii,  L> .«    1     »!  fa*' 
1   Minute* 

eileof  Ol>«ulU|S 

in  Ulapbragin 
through  wblcb 
Air  U  aaattd 

Tbickneaa  of 

Dlaphrafn 

BDi  mora  Ihao 

Bnulu  Dealred 

lA 

lllft. 

i                    1 
2?.ain         101.1      1          Full  Oi.«u 

At  U^lnnlu} 
Atuniajilivrlv 
•1  <.luM  !.'» 

.No  Waate 

At  end  of '!  Mlnutaa 
R^ter^uir  Pre-vure  to  W 
not  I'd*  than  l.'toLOs. 

i-A 

WMtlBg- 

h<>u>« 

1)  Id. 

1 

Ptirtty  Ot<*d  to 

^ivc  Sl>r«U  of  ."'J 
C)vl«»  )>rr  Min. 

Malnlainad 
Ctiai'taol 
at  :.-.  Llia. 

mt 

'    »i  la. 

',  la. 

Maintain  RravrToIr  l*rr-4ure 
at  T.'i  I.lia.  ftir  <''<)  Binutea.  at 
jj  Cjrcln  of  l>uuii'  |«t  Min. 

■;-.v 

Ilia. 

s.aou 

IW 

Full  Open 

Raift  (nva 
;i  tu  ».■. 

- 

'■'a.... 

'.  la. 

Ralaa  Air  PrvB'-ura  fVoin 

;S  la  ei  Lbi.  la  2  MIn.  agalnit 

Leakage  tbrougb  Ditpbragm 

IB 

f^  Id.       JJ.SOii          IWi 

Pull  Oi;«U 

At  W^isnlog 

AtiH<>«i)brrK- 
at  cImc  I.'O 

i 

.\o  Wane 

At  end  of  0  Minutea 

Raecrvoir  Prexvure  to  ba 

■St  U»  Ibaa  i;>>  Lbs. 

.-B 

llMlM 

•.•H  la.     i^'.wi  ;     I'.i' 

l»Mth  0|«D  10 

Mainlaincd 
Cun^tunt 
ail'oLl... 

6» 

'.    IB. 

'r  U. 

Maintain  Reierrolr  Preaatire 
at  1""  Lba.  for  0<i  minutea.  at 

ol'  C^elea  of  Puiup  per  Min. 

>B 

huu>« 

i 

■  W-' 

Fall  0|r«a 

Kaire  trvm 
lUO  lu  111' 

In. 

';  la. 

Folio*  Te.-t  i-D  and 

raiae  Air  Pree-ure  froin 

IU<>  tb  P.M  Lit.  In  .'•  .Min.  tninit 

l.eakaf:c  throuzb  Diaphragm 

1-C 

WnllBg- 

«  la.    1    iifiau          Vi« 

Full  Ol«                   •*'  '-ilwin* 
'       Aiui'«iibcric 
1       at  I'kiM  l.>J 

■• 

.\a  Watta 

Ateodof  .'>  Minute* 

Kai<er\*oir  Pre^tture  to  be 

aot  leu  iban  l.'x'  Vit. 

-••C 

,..u 

£.',a)i) 

lOu 

Fiirtlv  0)<u  lu             Vkiaiaiaad 

SiVa  Sl'-eJ  uf  Im      ;             CuB'luBt 
C)tlt:-  i«r  Mm.              it  li»i  Li... 

Co 

■.:U.. 

'.la. 

Ualntaln  Betenolr  I^resaure 
at  l(u  Lba.  for  i'>i' minutea.  it 
o;  Cjclea  of  l^iiup  per  Min. 

;-C 

Wc«ttDj* 

:  In. 

lOM- 

1 

,.  In. 

'>la. 

Raiae  Air  Prr«.iir«  from 
10<'  to  I.Mi  Mk.  in  -J  Min  agalnat 

ID 

T»rk 

N«.  i 

s-J,sou 

iv,y 

Full  0|«B 

At  l<^iunla^ 
Atniua|>b«rU;        > 

at  cloac  kM        \ 

.No  Waate 

Atendof :;  Minute* 

Ucfierroir  PreMure  to  Iw 

Dot  lex  Ibaa  i:>U  Lbe. 

:D 

Turk 

.N„.  i 

2*J,200 

lo'i 

Panl^  Oi«ii  !■.       1        Mjinlaiued        | 
Cjclaa  |Kr  .Vio.               at :"  U>».          | 

'  :.ia. 

''  liu 

M.iintaln  R'-t-onoir  Prf-eura 
at  ;o  !.>■«.  tor  If'   ininiilee,  at 
ol<  Cjclei  of  l-uiiip  lier  Min. 

.ib 

So 

Turk 

Xu.  j 

KJOO 

100 

Full  Open 

kai^e  frulji 

:v  to  M) 

At  Ixjlaaiat 
Attoio»|iberlc 
•1  rloae  I4<) 

rj»«. 

'  ,1.. 

\IM. 

Raiae  Air  l-rr»ure  fr.>.n 

;"  tc  !■<  It  F.  in  I'.'  ^k:  a^nat 
Leakajre  tbroufh  Diapbragm 

IE 

tork 

Xo.  J 

KJOO 

100 

FuU  Oyen 

."  NIn. 
Ill  Set. 

>»  Wa^la 

At  ind  of  :  Min.  10  (*•«•. 

Rcher\oir  I're.iiiiTe  tu  b* 

not  l>9>  ttion  U"  Ll.i.  < 

V-E 

Xg.  i 

ei.sao; 

MO 

Partlv  0|<u  to       \        ilaiuluiorH 
«i»a  Si«.l  uf  Vi      1          L'in^taBI 
Cj^lu  ixr  Mia.      j         aliHLW.      ._ 

0" 

■      ■ 

Iti. 
III. 

'    la. 

Maintain  Rtper^oir  Prt'^eure 
at  7'    l.l>*,  for ''■•  minuter,  at 
•::  Cjelea  of  Puuip  fmt  Min. 

3-E 

>•* 

Vurk 

x».  •.:         T^JMO 

lOU 

Full  Oi  ■  n                 B-irt  ffoni         '        , 

:u  u,  tf         ; 

'la. 

Raiae  Air  T^rfs'itr*  from 

7"  to  c' LI...  la  1  Min.a^alnat 

Uakn^t  ibrou/b  Diapbra^m 

nor  ou  accouut.  of  the  effectivo 
thickness  of  the  tie  becoming 
less,  due  to  rail  or  tie  plate  bed- 
ding into  the  tie.  The  steel  tie, 
up  to  failure,  retains  the  same 
dimensions  and  filficiency,  reduc- 
ing the  work  required  for  sur- 
facing and  lining,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible throughout  the  life  of  the 
tie  to  maintain  track  of  the 
same  excellenre  as  with  all  new 
ties.  Up  to  the  pre.sent  time  we 
have  only  had  r.ne  broken  rail 
on  steel  ties,  and  the  report  at- 
tributes this  breiik  to  a  flaw  in 
the  rail.  We  have  not  used  steel 
ties  long  enough  to  determine 
their  life  under  our  conditions, 
l)ut  an  examination  of  a  broken 
tie,  after  six  years'  service,  doe.'S 
not  indicate  that  rusting  under 
ordinary  conditions  should  cause 
any  anxiety  I  somewhere  read 
n  statement  that  Mr.  Post,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Netherland 
State  Railroad,  found  that  tie-< 
weighing  125  lbs.,  laid  in  sand 
and  gravel  ballast,  had  decreased 
S%  Ibs.in  :!5  years,  but  were  still 
good  for  20  years'  service. — Mr. 
If.  T.  Purler,  before  Railicay 
Club   of  Pittshurgh. 


TESTING  AIR  PUMPS  AFTER  GENERAL  REPAIRS. 


Nkw  Vouk  Ckmis.m.  Lim:s. 


It  is  just  as  imijortant.  and  pos.sibly  more  so,  to  test  air 
pumps  after  they  have  l)een  given  general  re|)airs  as  it  is  to 
test  them  after  they  are  first  built.  Heali/.ing  this,  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  have,  after  veiy  tareful  study  and  investi- 
gation, drawn  up  a  schedule  of  tests,  as  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying diagram.  Not  only  ai-e  the  pump*<  to  be  tested  after 
they  have  received  rei)airs.  but  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be 
regularly  tested  at  intervals  cf  six  months  while  in  service. 
The  pressure  of  IfJO  ]iounds.  lecpiired  in  order  to  test  the 
luimps  under  conditions  somewhat  approximating  those  met 
in  actual  service,  has  made  if  necessary  to  install  special 
boilers  at  several  of  the  shops.  We  are  indel)ted  for  informa- 
tion to  Mr.  V.  M.  Whyte.  .general  me<liani<al  engineei-  of  the 
.\ew  York  Central  Line.'. 


R.Mi.BO.VD  Y.  M.  C.  A.— Sixteen 
new  railroad  association  build- 
ings have  been  opened  and  ten 
other  new  association.s  have 
been  organized,  two  of  them 
among  street  railway  men,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  225.  The  mem- 
bership is  over  81,000  and  there 
are  now  ]4!t  buildings  owned  and  occupied  having  a  total 
valuation  of  $2,(501,350.  In  addition,  sixteen  other  buildings 
are  now  being  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $538,000,  and  these 
when  completed  will  make  1G5  buildings  with  a  total  valua- 
tion of  13,139,350.  The  interniitlonal  railroad  secretaries  are 
now  eleven  in  number,  eight  devoting  their  entire  time  and 
three  part  time  to  this  department.  Two  of  these.  .1.  M.  Dud- 
ley, with  headquarters  at  Montreal,  and  Richard  C.  Morse,  .Ir.. 
lor  educational  work  on  the  (Jould  lines,  have  been  added 
during  the  past  year.  Mr.  Moore  has  l)een  assigned  to  the 
-New  York  Central  lines.  F.  H.  Shii)|).  who  has,  for  .several 
years  past,  been  in  charge  of  the  work  in  the  southwest,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  .has  been  transferred  to  the  Xew 
York  office  with  a  relation  to  the  general  work;  E.  L.  Hamil- 
ton has  been  assigned  to  the  tenitory  i)reviously  looked  after 
liy  Mr.  Shipp.  The  contract  has  been  let  and  ground  broken 
for  the  new  Gould  Memorial  Duilding  for  railroad  men  at  St. 
Lctiis.   Mo.     This   building   will   exceed   in   cost  $200,000. 


Stkkl  vs.  \Vo<)I>kn  Tiks. — nie  life  of  wood  while  oak  ties 
under  heavy  traffic  ranges  from  four  years  on  sharp  curves  to 
eight  or  ten  years  on  tangents.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in 
the  durability  of  timber,  even  when  it  is  the  same  kind  taken 
from  the  same  i)ack  of  woods.  It  Is  beyond  the  ability  of 
inspector  or  trackman  to  select  ties  that  will  give  the  same 
duration  of  service.  Tlie  lie  begins  to  deteriorate  from  the 
time  it  is  put  in  place,  the  rate  of  deterioration  increasing 
until  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  tie.  There  is  no 
track  work  that  compensates  fully  for  this  deterioration,  so 
you  cannot  maintain  a  condition  equal  to  an  all  new  tie  track. 
The  steel  tie  maintains  its  section,  and  the  bed  under  the  tie 
does  not  have  to  be  disturbed  on  account  of  tie  becoming  soft, 


Tk<  ii.NK  .\i.  Mk\  in  tiik  ^lorivK  P<)Wi:u  DKr.\ur.\iK.\r. — While 
a  collegiate  technical  education  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage 
to  those  who  will  diligently  api)ly  themselves  and  fully  em- 
brace the  opi)ortuuity  offered  by  the  information  and  knowl- 
edge gained  in  the  use  of  books  and  instruments,  it  is  not  a 
necessity,  and  many  college-bred  men  fail,  because  of  their 
indisposition  to  go  through  the  probationary  period  of  prac- 
tical mechanics  and  thereby  learn  how  to  secure  the  respect 
of.  and  to  supervise  men.  and  convey  information  in  a  manner 
that  will  produce  results,  where  the  more  practical  and  in- 
dustrious man  will  succeed.-/.  E.  MtihJfeM.  in  The  Railroad 
Gazette. 
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¥IRE  BRICK  ARCH. 


NoBTHEBX  Pacific  Railway. 


A  brick  arch  for  wide  firebox  locomo- 
tives, wliich  is  supported  by  a  single  arcb 
tube,  is  in  use  on  a  large  number  of  lo- 
comotives on  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way and  was  applied  to  the  large  order 
recently  built  by  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company,  which  were  illustrated  in 
our  October  issue,  page  392.  The  arch 
was  designed  by  Mr.  David  Van  Alstyne, 
former  superintendent  of  motive  power, 
and  the  illustration  shows  the  one  as  ap- 
plied  to  a  Pacific  type  locomotive  with  a 
combustion  chamber.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  bricks  arch  on  either  side  of  the 
center,  being  supported  by  a  4-in.  tube  in 
the  middle  of  the  box  and  by  square- 
headed  studs,  of  which  there  are  two  to 
each  brick,  on  the  side  sheets.  A  space 
of  7  ins.  is  left  between  the  arch  and  the 
firebox  throat  sheet,  and  the  complete  arch  consists  of 
rows  of  brick,  each  10%  ins.  wide,  making  it  extend  50 
diagonally  upward  from  the  sheet. 


four 
ins. 


THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  SETTING  FLUES. 


By  G.  G.  Nicol.* 


I  have  tried  many  different  ways  of  setting  flues  in  locomo- 
tive boilers,  and  the  best  method  I  have  found,  covering  all 
classes  of  engines,  is  as  follows: 

Carefully  inspect  back  flue  sheet  and  see  that  all  scale  and 
.sediment  is  removed  from  the  inside  of  both  flue  sheet  and 
flue  holes  and  that  all  flue  holes  are  perfectly  round.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  sharp  corners  removed  from  inside 
and  outside  of  flue  holes,  leaving  a  good  fillet,  so  that  no 
damage  can  be  done  to  the  flue  from  sharp  corners.  Then 
insert  copper  ferrules  in  flue  holes  and  expand  with  a  sectional 
expander,  leaving  it  flush  with  fire  side  of  flue  sheet.  Copper 
ferrules  should  be  a  neat  fit,  I  do  not  believe  in  stretching 
coppers,  but  if  this  is  necessary  they  should  be  reannealed, 
as  hammering  copper  hardens  it  and  reduces  its  expansion. 
It  should  be  left  as  soft  as  possible.  Swedge  the  flues  to  a 
neat  fit  and  remove  all  scale  from  the  end  of  the  flues,  then 
apply  them,  leaving  3/16  in.  outside  of  the  sheet  for  bead,  or 
IV2  the  thickness  of  the  flue.  This  would  give  you,  with  a  No. 
11  gauge  flue,  3/16  of  an  inch,  which  I  think  is  plenty  for  any 
l)ead.  After  flues  have  all  been  clinched,  mandrel  them  out  to 
copper,  so  as  to  admit  sectional  expander,  then  drive  expander 
once  into  each  flue,  fastening  them  to  the  proper  length  for 
head.  After  flues  have  been  fastened  in  this  manner,  turn 
them  over  with  a  ball-face  hammer,  or  a  suitable  tool  to  fit  the 
pneumatic  hammer.  Then  roll  all  the  flues,  commencing  at 
the  two  top  corners,  next  roll  the  center  flues  and  then  the 
bottom  ones.  Then  prosser  them  in  the  same  order  as  in  roll- 
ing, turning  the  sectional  expander  twice  in  each  flue.  By 
so  doing,  I  think,  the  expansion  is  distributed  all  over  the 
sheet.     Finish  flues  by  beading  with  the  standard  tool. 

The  reason  for  rolling  the  flues  before  the  sectional  expander 
is  used  is  because  when  they  are  rolled  tightly  back  against 
the  flue  sheet  the  expander  only  has  to  do  its  proper  share  of 
the  work,  putting  the  shoulder  on  the  flue  inside  the  flue  sheet. 
Rolling  the  flues  after  they  are  expanded  shoves  the  shoulder 
away  from  the  sheet  and  takes  out  most  of  the  shoulder  that 
the  expander  has  made. 

I  flnd  that  heavy  copper  ferrules  give  better  results  than  light 
ones,  and  would  recommend  them  to  be  not  lighter  than  40  lbs., 
because  the  heavier  the  copper,  the  greater  the  expansion.     I 
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also  recommend  a  long  ferrule,  which  should  project  through 
the  flue  sheet  at  least  %  in.,  for  the  rea.son  that  heavy  scale 
or  sediment  will  not  adhere  to  copper,  and  the  further  we  car 
keei)  mud  and  scale  from  the  flue  sheet  the  longer  we  can  keei 
flues  from  leaking.  As  soon  as  the  water  spaces  upxt  to  the 
back  flue  sheet  become  clogged  with  scale  your  cooling  capacity 
is  cut  out  and  the  flues  begin  to  leak. 


Electrical  Cittino  ok  Stefx  Beams  and  Gikdf.rs. — The  fire 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  following  the  earthquake  of  April  IS. 
left  some  difficult  problems  to  be  solved  in  the  clearing  away 
of  debris  for  new  buildings.  One  of  the  most  serious  of  these 
is  the  removing  of  the  tangled  mass  of  structural  steel,  it 
occurred  to  R.  E.  Frickey  that  the  electric  arc  might  l)e 
employed  here  to  advantage,  and  he  carried  out  at  the  University 
of  California  some  experiments  to  determine  the  possibilities 
of  this  use  of  the  arc.  As  the  result  of  extensive  experiments, 
described  by  the  San  Francisco  Journal  of  Electricity,  Power 
and  Gas,  an  electrode  has  been  evolved  which  has  proved  suc- 
cessful. By  means  of  this  electrode  a  15-in.  beam  was  cut  in 
two  in  20  minutes.  To  make  a  corresponding  cut  with  a  hack 
saw  would  require  several  hours.  For  the  best  and  most 
economical  results  a  current  of  about  250  amperes  at  from  90 
to  100  volts  is  required.  In  starting,  a  resistance  is  emplo.ved, 
but  this  may  be  cut  out  after  the  arc  is  formed.  One  necessary 
condition  for  success  is  the  satisfactory  protection  of  the 
operator.  Not  only  the  eyes,  but  the  face  and  hands  must  be 
covered  or  they  will  be  badly  burned.  An  oilcloth  hood  having 
a  rectangular  opening  in  front  of  the  eyes  i^?  employed,  this 
opening  being  covered  by  a  mask  of  oilcloth  having  a  window 
of  specially  prepared  glass  when  the  are  is  in  operation. 
Gloves  must  be  worn.  Since  it  is  not  practical  to  obtain  110 
volts  for  the  work  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  was  not  advisable 
to  use  the  220-volt  system,  since  the  neutral  i«  grounded  in 
that  city,  a  portable  generating  set  consisting  of  a  gasoline 
engine  driving  a  dynamo  was  arranged. — Iron  Age. 


♦Foreman-boilermaker.   C.   R    I.  &   P.  R.   R.      From  a  pap^r  before 
•  he  Master   Steam    Boiler   Makers'   A.<:soeiation. 


A  New  Noiseless  Gear. — The  Iron  Age  recently  presented 
a  description  of  a  noiseless  gear  invented  by  Frank  E.  Bocor 
selski,  superintendent  of  the  Baush  Machine  Tool  Company. 
Springfield,  Mass.  It  consists  of  a  cast  iron  blank,  with  a 
sleeve,  upon  which  are  fitted  three  rings,  each  of  a  different 
material:  bronze,  fiber  and  steel.  These  sections  are  held  i-i 
place  by  a  key  and  by  three  riveted  pins,  thus  forming  of  the 
four  materials  a  practically  solid  gear  blank.  An  exhaustive 
test  of  one  of  these  gears  has  been  made  in  a  42-in.  Baush 
boring  mill  in  mesh  with  a  cast  iron  gear.  The  desired  noise- 
less quality  commonly  accomplished  by  rawhide  and  similar 
gears  was  demonstrated,  and  also  the  wearing  quality,  which 
was  the  inventor's  chief  purpose. 
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1  Ws  tunnel,  which  comprises  two  single  track  tubes  beiwetn 
\Veehawkeu,  X.  J.,  and  New  York  City,  reached  the  end  of  th« 
nrst  stage  toward  completion  on  Tuesday,  September  11,  hi 
which  time  the  headings  met  in  the  north  tubt.  The  head 
ings  had  been  advanced  continuously  from  both  shores,  b> 
ishield  working,  and  tlie  point  of  uieeting  was  near  the  middlt; 
line  of  the  river.  An  opening  through  the  two  shields  waa 
made  In  the  afternoon  of  September  11,  and  on  the  following 
day  a  celebration  party  went  through.  The  tunnel  is  being 
built  by  the  O'Rourke  Engineering  Construction  Company, 
the  contract  being  made  on  Ma^'  2,  1904.  As  the  distance  be 
iween  shafts  is  about  6,500  ft.,  the  average  rate  of  advance  has 
been  8  ft  per  day,  or  4  ft.  per  day  heading.  The  two  tubes 
:ire  parallel  and  on  the  same  level  throughout  Its  grades 
are  1.92  per  cent  on  the  New  York  side  and  1.30  per  cent,  on 
the  New  Jersey  side.  Each  tube  is  circular,  23  ft  in  diameter 
over  the  shell.  The  shell  Is  a  cast  iron  (in  some  places  oast 
steel)  sectional  tube,  which  later  is  to  be  lined  with  2  fl.  of 
(oncrete.  Special  segments  in  the  bottom,  every  15  ft.,  make 
provision  for  later  sinking  metal  screw  piles  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tunnel  to  rock,  in  ordn-  to  prevent  all  possibility 
of  disturbance  of  the  str\uture  from  tlie  effects  of  operating 
heavy  trains  at  high  speed  through  the  tunnel. 


PLAIN  RADIAL  DRILL. 


The  Largest  Casti>«;. — The  largest  casting  ever  made  in  the 
United  States  has  recently  been  completed  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company;  it  i.s  the  frame  for  a  ITV^ft.  gap.  hydraulic 
riveter  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  shops  at  Sayre,  Pa.  It 
is  designed  for  a  maximum  pressure  of  150  tons  per  sq.  iu. 
A  special  car  was  required  to  transport  the  machine. — 
Amtrican    Machinist. 


Tiif  iWaiii  radial  drill  hhown  in  liie  lliustiaLion  i>  luctde  in 
I  href  sizes,  4,  G  and  6  ft.  An  exceptiouall\  large  number  of 
spiiutle  speeds  are  provided  (twenty-four),  extending  over  u 
wide  range,  the  maximum  speed  in  each  case  being  13.63  times 
the  minimum.  The  mininmm  speed  of  the  6-ft.  drill  is  adapted 
to  drive  a  6-in.  pipe  tap;  that  of  the  5-ft,  a  5-in.;  that  or 
I  he  4-ft.,  a  4-in.  The  spindle  speeds  of  the  4-ft  drill  range 
from  i'L'.F.  lo  306.7  r.p.m..  as  shown  on  the  following  table: 


Actual    number 

Theoretical 

Diam.  ui  ann^ 

vt      feet       per 
in  in.    at    whioli 

number  of  fe«t 

No.     of     rev. 

for  which 

per      min.      ai 

per  mln.   made 

speeds   arc 

.Irllling   Is 

which     drilllDR 

by    splndlp. 

suitable. 

done. 

hould    be 
done. 

3oC.7 

7/16 

35.13 

35. 3f. 

268.8 

Vi 

:;5.i8 

35 .  Ou 

238.6 

!)/16 

35.1«> 

34 .  6f. 

214.7 

% 

35.13 

.14.311 

195.2 

11/16 

35.30 

33 .  9f. 

174.1 

% 

34.20 

33.60 

156. 1 

13/16 

33.2m 

33 .  25 

143.4 

% 

32.85 

32.90 

121.2 

1 

31.73 

32.20 

106.2 

11^ 

31. 2S 

31 .  50 

94.2 

1  tJ 

30.83 

30 . 8(t 

84.8 

1% 

30.53 

30.10 

77.1 

!» 

30.28 

29.40 

68.8 

1'  . 

29.27 

28.70 

62.1 

1  ? 

28.45 

28.00 

56.6 

1% 

27.78 

27.30 

48.2 

2 

25.24 

26.60 

42.2 

2^4 

23.48 

25 .  90 

37.5 

21? 

22.09 

25.20 

.-^3.6 

^» 

21.99 

23 .  80 

30.7 

2'4 

22.10 

22 .  40 

27.4 

3 

21.52 

21.00 

24.7 

8^4 

21.03 

21.00 

22.6 

8« 

20.63 

21.00 

It  will  be  seen  that  suitable  speeds  are  provided  for  drilling 
diameters  advancing  by  sixteenths,  from  7-16  to  %  in.;  by 
eights  from  %  to  2%  Ins.,  and  by  quarters  from  2^4  to  3H 
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Ihb.  With  ihe  large  uuiiiber  of  spindle  speeds  and  the  small 
steps  it  is  possible  to  very  nearly  approximate  the  proper 
speed  for  any  material  or  size  of  drill  which  it  is  desired  to 
use,  and  to  run  the  drill  as  closely  as  practicable  to  its  limit 
of  endurance. 

The  different  spindle  speeds  aie  obtained  by  two  levers,  one 
til  which  is  located  on  tlie  head  and  fontrols  the  three  bad; 
^ear  speeds,  and  the  other  projects  from  the  speed  box  and 
rontrols  eight  speeds.  The  speed  box  is  similar  to  the  one 
which  was  described  on  i)age  460  of  our  December,  1905,  issue. 
The  eight  speeds  are  obtained  from  12  gears,  only  three  of 
which  are  in  service  at  any  one  time.  The  mechanism  is  of 
the  tumbler  variety,  but  the  maximum  difference  in  the 
peripheral  speed  of  the  gears  is  within  the  limit  of  2  to  1,  so 
that  the  shock  which  occurs  when  changing  from  one  speeo 
to  another  is  comparatively  slight  and  has  no  serious  effects. 

There  are  eight  feeds  ranging  in  geometrical   progression 
trom  .007  to  .064  per  revolution  of  the  spindle;   any  one  oi 
these  is  instantly  available.    The  tapping  mechanism  is  lo 
lated  on  the  head,  and  is  controlled  by  a  lever  conveniently 
placed  for  the  operator.    The  taps  may  be  backed  out  at  any 
speed  with  which  the  machine  is  provided,  regardless  of  the 
^peed  with  which  they  are  driven  in.     A  depth  gauge  is  pro 
vided,  which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  enabling  the  oper- 
ator to  read  nil  depths  from  zero,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
delay  due  to  scaling  or  caliper ing,  and  it  also  supplies  a  con 
\enient  means  for  setting  the  automatic  trip,  the  graduations 
bhowing  exactly  where  the  dog  should  be  placed  in  order  to 
disengage  the  feed  at  the  desired  points.    The  automatic  trip 
operates  at  as  many  different  points  as  there  are  depths  to  be 
UrlUed  at  one  setting  of  the  work,  and  in  addition  It  leaves 
the  spindle  free,  after  any  intermediate  tripping,   to   be  ad 
\anced  or  raised  and  advanced  or  traversed  its  entire  length 
without  disturbing  the  set  of  the  dogs.     It  also  throws  oui 
the  feed  when  the  spindle  reaches  the  limit  of  its  movement. 
These  machines  are  made  by  the  Bickford   Drill  &  Tool  Pom 
pany,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


hVERETT-McADAM  CONTINUOUS  ELECTRIC  BLUE 
PRINTING  MACHINE. 


lu  practically  ail  luuderu  drafting  rouuis  tUe  old  method  of 
blue  printing  by  sunlight  has  been  very  largely  abandoned 
in  favor  of  a  machine  printing  by  means  of  electric  light. 
The  many  advantages  of  the  later  method  in  the  matter  or 
eonvenience,  rapidity  and  expense  are  so  evident  that  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  repeat  them. 

From  its  first  stage,  where  the  electric  light  was  simply 
substituted   for  sun  light,   tin-  ordinary  printing  frames   and 
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other  apparatus  being  used,  this  system  of  blue  printing  has 
passed  through  several  stages  of  development,  each  new- 
machine  having  some  important  points  of  advantage  over  its 
predecessor,  until  at  present  it  would  seem  impossible  to  Im- 
prove the  efficiency  or  rapidity  of  making  blue  prints  ovet 
than  that  obtained  with  the  latest  machines. 


One  of  the  latest  and  most  modern  of   thes«j  blue  printing 
machines,  which  has  only  been  on  the  market  for  about  one 
year.  Is   that  manufactured   by   the   Revolute  Machine   Com 
pany  of  523  W.  45th  Street,  New  York,  to  which  the  inustr.-*- 
lions  herewith  refer. 

This  machine  consists  briefly  of  a  rotating  gla<s  eylludei 
which  lies  in  a  series  of  narrow  belts  and  within  which  ar*- 
placed  two  mercury  vapor  electric  lamps.  The  roll  of  papei 
to  be  printed  is  placed  In  the  box  at  the  top  of  the  machine 
and  feeds  In  continuously  between  the  belts  and  the  cylinder, 
or  If  only  a  few  prints  of  small  size  are  wanted,  previously 
cut  sheets  of  paper  may  be  fed  In.  The  tracings  are  Inserted 
between   the  paper  and   the  s:lasp  evlinder.  and   after  passlni^ 
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around  three-quarters  of  ttie  circumference  ui  the  ryiiAa«r 
they  are  printed  and  deposited  in  the  box  with  the  paper 
located  in  the  front  of  the  machine  below  the  cylinder.  The 
•  ylinder  is  driven  through  gearing  by  an  electric  motor  ana 
its  speed  of  rotation,  and  hence  the  length  of  time  given  to 
the  printing  can  be  varied  at  will. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  machine  is  the  uso  of  a  number  of 
i^-in.  belts  instead  of  a  single  broad  one.  In  this  way  ab 
solutely  perfect  contact  is  obtained,  which  was  found  to  bt- 
impossible  by  the  use  of  a  single  broad  belt  The  mercury 
vapor  electric  lamps  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  this 
kind  of  woik,  as  they  give  out  only  chemical  rays.  The 
lamps  are  so  situated  that  the  light  strikes  the  paper  at  right 
angles  at  all  times,  and  the  machine  has  a  ninximiini  electn 
cal  efficiency. 

The  whole  machine  is  very  compact,  requiring  a  8pai;e  ot 
only  2x5  ft.,  and  is  entirely  self-contained.  It  is  possible  to 
make  prints  5  ft.  wide  and  of  any  length  whatever,  and  the 
machine  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  making  large  num 
bers  of  small  prints  on  one  long  sheet  of  paper,  or  previously 
cut  sheets  which  come  out  In  a  regular  stream  and  are  all  of 
uniform  tone.  The  tracings  go  in  and  come  out  on  the  same 
side  of  the  machine,  so  that  the  leading  edge  of  the  tracing; 
may  be  fed  into  the  machine  again  before  the  trailing  edge 
comes  out  This  saves  time  when  more  than  one  print  Is 
wanted  from  one  tracing,  and  was  very  nicely  illustrated  re 
cently  by  making  12  prints  from  one  6-ft.  tracing  on  a  single 
sheet  of  paper  72  ft.  long,  without  wasting  a  single  Inch  of 
paper  or  a  second  of  time  between  the  prints. 

Although  this  company  has  been  formed  but  one  year  there 
are  at  present  40  of  these  machines  In  dally  use  whlcb  are 
said  to  be  giving  absolutely   perfect  satisfaction. 
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I  Ul8  tunnel;  \vhicii  comprises  two  single  track  tubvs  b..iv<«.-«,ti 
u'eehawlceii,    \    .1  /and  -New  Yorl>  City,  reached  the  end  of  rlr- 
riiit  siftfe't   tv*vai'4  t-oiaijlettou   on  Tuesday >St5i)tenibt'i    ii,  ..i 
\vhich  tWieJrhe  he;adias     uhh  in  .the  nonii  tiil»«-     'Hit-  ii«  ..i 
iugg  had  been  advancect  >ouiiiiuc>uiIy  from  bovii  >hpi:cb,  hy 
shield  woiiving,  and  ihe  polui  m  lufftlng  wasi  uku-  the  midil'i 
line  of  liit  riyer.     An  oyeniiit   iliruugh  the  two  shields  \sa. 
laade  In  the  aflciiropn  of  September,  li,  and  on  the  followini-. 
.iay  a  celebration   party  \yont  tUroujih.     The  tunnel   is  beiny 
i.ullt :  by  ,  tiie   O'Houfkc    Kns'uui  lini,'   Constniction   Company, 
the  coatpaci  b»:inK  ina«le  on  .Ma^  i*.  l:>Ol.    As  the  distance  b»! 
i\\een  sUafis  Ik  abput  C.yOu  ft.,  Uie  average  i-ate  of  advance  ha.s 
betoi  S  ft  :P<;r  yaiV  ^,^4  ft.,  per  duy  headinn.     Tho  two  tubes 
.ire   parallel   and   on   the  .^fuie   lov«'l    ihiou!j;bout.     Us   ttiad^s 
:ire  1.92  per  tent,  on  tl^e  New  Y«irK  .'<i(le  nnd  J.;iO  per  leni,  on 
I  he  Ne^-  Jerst  \  ^i^l^•.    yZmh  tul"'  !>*.«<  rcular.  i'ii  ft-  in  dianuM.i 
.►vertl^e  shell.    The  shell  1»  ii  cast  -ir«ittiii  some  places  r:i>f 
.Veel)  sectional  twb^^vVtiich  later  Is?  I «.l>e  lined  \vlth  2  f».  of 
.  .mcrete.    i?ii«(ial  srstnents'  in  the  Imttom.  every  1.^  ft.,  niakf 
i,rovl5ion  for  later  fsinking  moial  s<r.\v  pil.s  throiish  tiie  but 
lorn  of  the  tiuuier\l«\;rock..in  oi'dn-  to  luevcnt  all  pos.sibility 
..f  disturbanct*  nf  thP^sfrrictui^v  l'ro»^  »''♦"  fffeote  of  operatint; 
lieavy  tialRs  ai  hlsh  spi^etr  4itron#li  tlie  t«nn*>'l. 

Thk  UARt.E»i  O^^^  lar.ijesl<a?tiog  ever  made  in  the 

United  States:  has*  r^iiphflybwHii  .<onipl*'ted  by  the  Rethlehem 
.Steel  Company:  it  IV  ihe  franie  for  :i  IT'^-ft.  sap.  hydraulic 
riveter  for  the  Leliiyh  Valley  Railroad  shops  at  Sayre,  Pa.  It 
i«  designed  fpr  a  niftxtminn  pre-sure  of  13<'  tons  per  sq.  in. 
A  special  <>arwas',  required  to  transporT  rhe  miu^hlnf— 
i  rntrican    Machinist 
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r.i»-  j.l:iiu  ivtUiui  'iiiii  -ic'VNit  ill  ittt-  HIn»tihih'>ir  j.  uittJt.'  ill 
ill!.-.-  -ue."^,  4/ ^  i»nd  <>  It  All  tivccptioaailv  )aiV';  number  •»! 
-!>i miir  rfpeedfc  uiy  provided  ,( ivyetiTy-toru->..;  ■exteudiug  over  u 
wjdt-  rani;e.  ihe  ma\iuiuiii  aipeed  in  each  cast  "being  lo.CS  times 
iiH  iiiinimuni,  Ihe  iiiininiuin  speed  of  tjie  t!-ft.  drill  is  adapted 
lu  drive  a  Clu.  pipe  laij,  that  of  llie  fj-ft.,  a  v-iu.,  that  oi 
iti0  l-lft.,ii  4-1111..'  Tib*-:  stiiindle  sf»ee<Jy  of  the  4-f k.'  drill  rane.- 
irf.iiV:  i^iT."  to/S0f/..7>.jj;ic./a«  sho^^^    on  the  following  tabie:. 


.Vctudt    numl>«T 

Tbeoivti^ul 

UlaUi    ..r  drill 

»f       ietl       pei  .. 

number  of  U<tl 

No      i.f     r»'v. 

for    whi.  It 

iriin.  •  at    wli1i-ii 

trt-r      ralu.  ,    at 

per   mlQ.    iii.-itii* 

•ip'cds     Hli" 

.lrlllii'8    t 

A'hich     drilUnK 

JiJ-    spindl. . 

T'.lhl. 

lit'!.! 

.(one.       '^^.SS/ 

;'uti ,  V 

.     I'. 

',',11  _i  J;v. 

:!i5.Ski.   ■■^■^'''. 

_"08 . 8 

1  . 

:\u.ih 

:iO,f)»\:   ■■.:    ■;■ 

•-MS .  .'■ 

'••/ii; 

:!5.1i' 

:\\:^i  : 

_'  1  4  .  7 

•"> 

CJu,lvi 

:<4 .3'.''  ■ .  .  ■'-  , 

1  !•.').•_• 

^'.  ni. 

:!r..3v, 

:!3.&f.     •    :.    ,; 

174.1 

^\ 

34.2" 

:!3.Gv    -'.:■■''!' 

I .' •; .  1 

KJvlt. 

;«.2t' 

:«.2r. 

143.4 

:  ■'  ■■■■'■^ 

32.8.-. 

.V2.iK.> 

121.L' 

T 

.-it:  7.? 

:i2.2ik 

I'MJ.L- 

l''H 

,■51;  24, 

31.5*'      ;.-, 

;'1.2 

Ml 

;{0-.gJ! 

aO.S'i.      ■'      ■ 

S4.S 

I  'y. 

;'.0.53 

aa.io- 

77. J 

I  >>. 

:?0 . 2« 

.'9.40          „ 

ri8.8 

1% 

29 .  27 

-8.70    ::-V.-i 

.i2.J 

H-. 

28.  4 f. 

;'s.oo     :•;■■• 

56.6 

in 

27.78 

27.30 

48.2 

•  1 

25 .  21 

;:o .  eo 

12.2 

2% 

23.  4*- 

•-•5.90       -:•:• 

:n.R 

zb. 

22.0!. 

25.2t>       ^-r■^ 

.''.3.6 

"1   f»Ci 

'_'3.8rt       /■,.■-;■ 

::n.T 

H"' 

22.10 

-2.4*.  :•■:;••> 

•J7.4 

21.52 

21.00 

24.7 

3U 

21.03 

21.00       .:,".:. 

22.  r. 

3'<; 

20.63 

21.00 

it  will  be  seen  that  suitable  speeds  are  provided  for  ilrllllnii 
diameters  advancing  by  sixteenths,  from  "'16  to  'v,  in;;.  t»> 
eights  frpm  '^  to  2H   ins     and  by  ijuartwrs  from  2 '4   to  3^ 
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lus.     Willi  the  large  uuuib^r  ot  Bpindlo  speeilB  and  ibo  small 
steps   it   is   possible   to   very    nearly   approximate   the   proper 
speed  for  any  material  or  size  of  drill  which  it  is  desired  to 
use,  and  to  run  live  drill  as  »lost»ly  ja.is  pra«-ii<.able  lo  iis  limit.. 
i>i  enduraucfc.  -■-  "'.J";.  'y\"l  ■  '."■^-V  •-■V  f-^'=-^  ''^'"'"V'.^'"'    .■-  -''i'-H.  "'•  v.^' 
riie  differeut  spiiidlc  .speeds  a r<s  ohtaiut*d  by  iw«  iever«,  ^oM*'>'. 

■  I    which  i^  located  ou  ihtj  head  and  coutr*»ls  the  ihree  ba»K  ' 
:;cai    speeila,   iiud   llif   oLht  r   prnjecls   from    the   speed    box   u-uU 

.  outrols  eiglu    speeds.     The  speed   box   is  simiia;-  lo  the  bneV 
.\hich  was  described  on  i»age  4(>0  ol  our  Uecemher,  1  iH>5,  iBSUei  .r 
l  he  eight   ;»peeds  are  obtained   from   12    gears,  uniy    ihree  of 
which  are  iu  service  at  any  one  liuie.     The  mechanism  is  ot 
the    tumbler     variety,    but    the    niaximuiu    difference    in    the 
t'cripheial  speed  of  the  gears  is  within  the  limit  of  ;2  to  1>  sci^ ' 
fhat  the  shock  which  occurs  when  ehanging  from  one  speed  ; 
fo  another  is  comparatively  slight  and  has  no  serious  eft'ects,  :  :.  ~ 
There  are  ei^u   feeds  ranging   in  geomeiricai   progressK/w,- 
I  rem  .007  to    0G4  per  revolution  ot  the  spifldle.  an^'.Otife'^r;^:; 
fhese  is   instantly   available.     The   tapping  mechanisraiS.itf-V. 
.  ated  on  the  head,  and  is  vontrolled  by  a  Ifever  coaveniently  • 
(jlaced  for  the  operator.     The  tapy  may  be  backed  out  at  ati^  :. 
'.peed  with  which  the  machine  is  iirovided.  regardless  of  tlifr.  - 
.-.peed  with  which  tliey  ar^  dtlyeii  in.    A  depth  gauge  is  pro v 
vided,  which  answers  the  double  purpo.se  of  enabling  the  opeiv -• 
i.tor  In  read  ;(11  depths  irom  zero,  thus  doing  away  with  th«    • 

■  leiay  due  to  scaling  or  caliperlng.  and  It  also  supplies  a  cyii  :. 
\enient  means  for  setting  the  automatic  trip,  the  graduatl6ia«..,: 
-howing  exactly  where  the  dog  should  be  placed  m  order  u»:;; 
>iisea£age  the  feed  at  the  desired  points.    The  automatic  trip  : 
."peraies  at  as  many  different  points  as  there  are  depths  to  be  : 
.irilJed  at  one  setting  of  the  work,  and  in  addition  It  leayes^; : 
Uie  spindle  free,  after  any  intei-mediate  tripping,  to  .^HBaiiv;^;;; 
^  anced  or  raised  and  advanced  or  traversed  Its  entire  length :; 
\vithout  disturbing  the  set  of  the  dogs.     It  also  throws  oui-- 
I  he  feed  when  the  spindle  reaches  the  limit  of  its  movement ;■•. 
fhese  machines  are  made  by  the  Bickford.  Will;  &  Totd  <^^^^ 
i-any   Cincinnati.  Ohio^ -.i- :.    /^     r^v-f »;:  :-^.-^j. " 


Qne   of  the  latest   and   uioet    mod»»rii   frf  'tli«fs*s   blue   iMintloj.'. 
inachines,  which  has  only  i^en  on  the  .itiarkp.t    for  about   on* 
year,  is   that   manuf;i«>tured   by    the   Revolme   Machine   Com 
pany  of  523  W.  4'iih   Street.  Ww    Voii,.  j..  whl'li   the  illnstri 
;i|pns  iMfrewith  refer. 

:  ,  This  ma^hitt*  tonsists  briefly  of  a  rotating  gla<s  cjlindet 
■Ayhich  lies  in '<!  series  of  narrow  tjeits  and  within  wln'ch  iti- 
placed  two  .mercury  vajior  electric  lamp?.  The  roll  «if  papei 
io  be  printed  i.s  placed  in  the  bo.x  at  the  top  of  the  maohlti- 
and  feeds  In  continuously  between  tlie  belts  and  the  cyrindei 
Or  If  only  a  few  print.s  of  small  size  are  wanted,  prevlotisl.v 
cut  sheets  of  paper  may  be  fed  In.  The  tia«inc«  are  inserted 
between   t}ie  jtapei    .-(nd  the   :.»lay-   •  \  Utelei     m.!   :«fje>    iii=?Jn» 


-,' '  - . .»'~  ■ 


'iiVERETT-McADAM  c6nTINu6uS  gl^Ecri'RIC  BUUK>:  V 
PRINTING  MACHINF.  ....v"^: 


Itt  pf actually  all  iu«Hieradraitin6   lOuuift  tJie  olU  iuetUod  «t- 

blue  printing  by  .^.uniiulu  has  teen  -very  largely  abandoned 
in  favor  of  a  machine  priniiiig  by  ineans  of  ele<trio  light. 
The  many  advantages  of  the  later  method  In  the  matter  oi 
'  onvenience,   rapidity   ;ind  expense  ai-*    so  eyident  that   Jt   te; 

not  necessary  to  i-epeat  theui:  ••*/.  ■•■^-'^^'..r  :^    ■^^.  •  •: 

From    Its   flrs5t    stage,   where    ilieelet^^^tiKltghi    was   shupiy 
uhstltutf-d  for.  SHn  light,-  the.  ^vrdinary  iMlntiijM?;  framA.<  amt 


,rOt-i.  OF 


.Jr«*CtHG.- 


{tiOTATlNO 


'"■■"' '    ^""- ;;/-'-';t)iAGiAM  >aowfKi' yMBri|^-^«r;;irt»fi*ti^^  '^;^< 

."iiher  apparatus  being  used,  this  system  of  blue  printing  haif, 
passed  through  several  stages  of  development,  each  new 
/machine  having  some  Important  points  of  advantage  over  its 
predecessor,  until  at  present  it  would  seem  impossible  to  Im- 
prove the  efficiency  or  rapiditv  of  making  blue  prints  oytr 
thaii  that  obtained  with  the  latest  machines 


,  aitittB^  tliifc(t;«iuail«;i&  <i>f  the  clicauitcrt^uc^  ^id  iti^  <>iuiUci 
tbey  ^ re  printed  and  ueposited  in  the  box  wuh  tLe  pape< 
loeated  in  the  iront  of  the  machine  below  the  cylindet  The 
<i  Under  is  driveii  ihrougL  gearing  by  an  electric  motor  dn..i 
;,it^  speed  of  rotation,  and  Jience  the  leumh  of  time  given  i.. 

:Ui«#  printing  can  be  varied  at  will. 

".Vuhiquo  feature  oi  tlie  niachihe  is  ihc  us«  ul  a  uuinbei  «t 

•  V2:i".  bvlis  instead  of  a  single  broad  one.     la  this   way  ab 
«o|U|tel3r    perfect  comacli.v  obtained,  which   wa?   found  to  t, 
impossible   by  the  use  of  a   single  bt-oud  belt.    The  inercuiv 
\apor  eleflilc   lamps  are   pariiculuti>    Weil  adapted   for  thl 
kind    uf    w^ik,   as    they  give   out    «»n|y    chemical    ra.\.-^       The 
Istrnpsyre  MO  situated  thsit  the  liglit  stiikes  ihe  pajjer  aj  tigli' 
ungjN*  ai,  all  times/ and  tli«  machine  feH>  a  njaKlntHiifi^lt^ui 

'<^t  efficiency, 

V    The  whole  machine  is  very  eumpaci,   i«.-yiuiiii^  u  ^•p;tce  ot 

r«*ijiy  2  X  r>  ft.,  and  is  entii-ely  self-contained.     It  is  possible  t" 

uiatie  priuls  5  ft,  wide  and  of  any  length  whatever,  and  ih- 

Diaehine  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  making  large  uum 

J«erft  of  small  prints  on  one  long  sheet  ot  paper,  or  prevIousl\ 

•  MI  sheets  which  < otne  out  in  a  regular  stream  and  are  all  oi 
Ji.niform  tone.     Tlie  tiadngs  gu  in  and  «ome  out  on  the  sam. 

>lde  of  the  machine,  so  that  the  leading  edge  of  the  tracitif 
may  be  fe<l  into  the  machine  again  before  the  trailing  edg. 
«omes  out.  Thi>:  saves  time  when  more  than  one  print  J 
wanted  from  one  tracing,  and  was  very  ni«ely  illustrat^i  re 
eentlybj-  making  12  prints*  from  one  €-ft.  tracing  on  a  single 
?jbeet  of  paper  72  ft.  long,  without  wasting  «  single  inch  o! 
paper  or  a  second  of  time  between  the  prims. 

Although  this  company  has  been  formed  but  one  year  their 
are  at  present  40  of  these  machlne«  In  daily  use  whlcb  ai«- 
>aid  to  be  giving  absolutely   ijerfect  satlsfactfoti 


u; 
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FOUR  SPINDLE  STAY  BOLT  DRILL. 


The  four-spindle  drill,  shown  in  the  illustration,  has  been 
especially  designed  for  drilliuR  tell-tale  holes  in  staybolts.  It 
will  drill  to  3  ins.  in  depth,  using  drills  up  to  5-16  in.,  and 
will  take  staybolts  from  %  to  IH  ins.  in  diameter  and  from 
:!  to  l.j  ins.  long.  The  construction  of  the  special  chucks, 
which  quickly  grip  and  center  the  staybolts  under  each  si)in- 
dle,  is  shown  on  the  drawing.     The  lower  end  of  the  stayboit 


H)i  K-sriNhii:   si w-iiui  r    i»uii  i.. 

rests  in  the  bell  center  of  I  lie  block,  which  may  readily  lie 
adjusted  to  the  proper  height.  The  upper  end  of  the  bolt  is 
securely  grli)ped  by  the  two  jaws.  The  chucks  are  set  central 
with  each  spindle,  and  a  bushing  is  provided  for  the  drill  to 
run  in,  insuring  its  starting  central  with  the  piece  in  the 
chuck. 

Each  spindle  hsus  three  independent  speeds  and  two  inde- 
pendent feeds:  also  an  automatic  knock-off.  Kither  the  feed 
or  speed  may  be  instantly  changed  for  any  one  spindle  with- 
out regard  to  the  cth«^rs.  If  desired,  the  stayboit  fixtures  may 
easily  be  removed,  and  the  machine  may  be  used  for  a  variety 
of  sensitive  drill  work.  The  spindles  are  (W...  ins.  ai)art:  the 
distance  from  the  center  of  the  spindle  to  the  face  of  the 
upright  is  "V^  ins.:  the  maximum  di.'^tance  from  the  nose  of 
the  spindle  to  the  top  of  the  table  is  :\G  ins.,  while  the  mini- 
mum is  4  ins.  The  length  of  the  power  feed  is  ?,  ins.,  and  the 
spindle  also  has  a  hand  feed  and  quick  return.  The  table  is 
counterbalanced  by  a  weight  inside  the  column. 

An  oil  pump,  tank  and  piping  are  provided  so  that  oil  or 
soda  water  may  be  used  in  liberal  quantities.  The  machin-i 
is  made  by  Foote.  Burt  &  Company  of  Cleveland,  and  weighs 
about  1.200  lbs. 


A  Mistake  Made  uy  Our  Technical  Scikhjls. — The  technical 
schools  have  filled  a  want  and  have  done  much  good  in  certain 
branches  of  industry,  but  they  assume  too  much  when  they 
undertake  to  give  a  young  man  a  course  in  conservation  of 
forces,  statics  and  dynamics,  graphic  statics,  strength  of 
materials,  mechanics,  drawing,  machine  design,  mechanical 
engineering  and  shop  practice,  all  in  the  short  space  of  four 
years.  He  is  given  a  diploma,  signifying  he  has  nothing  more 
to  learn  and  is  capable  of  taking  the  management  of  a  factory. 

1  had  a  young  man  as  draftsman  who  had  taken  an  engineering 
course  in  one  of  the  Boston  technical  schools.  He  carried  a 
sample  of  work  with  him  which  he  had  made  during  his  course 
In  shop  practice.     It  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  cast  iron  about 

2  in.  sq.  and  1  In.  thick.  One  piece  had  a  groove  about  %  in. 
sq.  cut  across  the  face,  the  other  piece  had  a  corresponding 
projection  across  its  face,  together  forming  a  tongue  and 
groove.  These  pieces  were  accurately  fitted  together,  so  that 
the  tongue  could  slide  from  end  to  end,  and  when  reversed  fit 
just  as  accurately.  1  asked  the  young  man  what  tools  he  had 
to  do  the  job  with.  He  replied:  hammer,  chisel,  file  and 
scraper.  I  then  asked  him  how  long  it  had  taken  him  to 
make  the  piece.  He  said  that  he  had  spoiled  two  or  three 
pieces  before  he  got  them  to  fit,  and  that  in  all  he  had  probably 
spent  three  or  four  day.s  ujion  the  job.  Any  modern  machine 
shop  could  duplicate  those  i)ieces  with  profit  for  15  cents  or 
20  cents  ai)iece.  Time  and  cost  are  the  main  functions  in 
productive  science,  and  when  these  essential  features  are  not 
included  in  the  so-called  shop  practice  the  true  object  of  tech- 
nnlogly  is  lost. — Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  before  the  Western  Society 
Associated   Engineers. 


LAiicK  Fkkk.jit  Car  Okdkiss. — The  Xew  York  Central  Lines 
have  recently  placed  orders  for  a  total  of  17.050  freight  cars, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  ordered  a  total 
of  12,415  freight  cars.  This  makes  29,4G5  cars  to  be  built  for 
two  railroad  companies  during  the  next  year,  most  of  which 
will  be  delivered  before  August,  1907. 
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ADJUSTABLE  BUSHINGS  FOR  DIE  STOCKS. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Haynen,  master  mechanic  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo 
&  I  ronton  Ry,  at  Springfield,  O.,  has  resigned. 


The  Bard  adjustable  bushing  fc  Armstrong  die  stocks  is  a 
time  and  trouble  saving  improvement  over  the  ordinary  ring 
bushing.  It  is  made  in  four  sizes,  each  size  taking  the  same 
range  of  pipe  as  the  corresponding  number  of  the  stock.  One 
of  these  bushings  is  shown  attached  to  the  stock  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  It  consists  of  a  strong  malleable  iron 
body,  having  a  sleeve  fitting  into  the  barrel  of  the  stock.  A 
simple  twist  of  the  cam  plate  brings  a  set  of  hardened  jaws 
firmly  against  the  pipe,  centering  it  at  the  same  time.  The 
cam  plate  is  then  secured  by  a  thumb-screw,  insuring  an  abso- 


ADJUSTAULE    UUSUING    FOB    UlE     STOCKS. 

lutely  accurate  and  straight  thread.  When  a  crooked  thread 
is  desired,  however,  it  may  be  cut  as  easily  as  with  the  old 
style  ring  bushings. 

This  adjustable  bushing  saves  the  time  of  looking  up  lost 
and  misplaced  ring  bushings  and  fitting  them  to  the  stock. 
It  is  also,  of  course,  much  more  satisfactory  and  accurate  than 
the  makeshift  of  wrapping  paper  or  tin  around  the  pipe  when 
the  exact  size  of  bushing  cannot  be  found.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity of  carrying  a  set  of  bushings  in  the  kit  when  one  of 
these  adjustable  bushings  has  been  fitted  to  the  stock.  The 
design  is  very  simple  and  strong,  and  when  once  fitted  to  the 
stock  there  need  be  no  occasion  for  removing  it.  These  bush- 
ings are  made  by  The  Armstrong  Manufacturing  Company, 
Bridgeport.  Conn. 


PERSONALS. 


Mr.  J.  A.  McRae  has  been  appointed  mechanical   engineer 
of  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R. 


Mr.  F.  C.  Keim  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Sierra  Ry.,  with  headquarters  at  Jamestown.  Cal. 


Mr.  S.  C.  Smith  has  been  appointetl  general  foreman  of  the 
Cleveland.  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Ry.  at  Delaware,  O. 


Mr.  John  W.   Harris  has  been  ai>poinied   road  foreman   of 
engines  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry.  at  Tamaqua. 


Mr.  J.  W.   Sanford,   master   mechanic  of   the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  at  Meadows,  N.  J.,  has  been  retired  on  a  pension. 


The  Fl'tire  Prime  Mover. — It  is  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  since  Watt  made  the  reciprocating  steam  engine  a 
thing  of  actual  use  and  fairly  began  the  era  of  manufactured 
power.  Already  the  reciprocating  steam  engine  is  doomed, 
except  for  certain  special  uses.  The  development  of  the  trans- 
mission of  power  by  electricity  has  made  it  possible  to  use 
the  high  efficiency  of  the  steam  turbine,  and  the  use  of  turbo- 
generators is  even  now  large  and  spreading  fast.  But  the 
turbine  is  only  a  step.  Its  successor  is  already  foreshadowed 
in  the  gas  engine.  Side  by  side  with  these  changes  in  the 
type  of  prime  mover  advances  the  art  of  transmitting  and 
using  power  by  electricity,  and  so  swiftly  does  the  art  advance 
that  now  the  day  seems  close  at  hand  when  we  may  see  short, 
but  important,  lines  of  steam  railroad  of  heavy  traffic  converted 
to  electric  working.  The  power  houses  will  be  equipped  with 
steam  turbines  or  with  gas  engines.  Alternating  current  will 
be  sent  out  over  long  transmission  lines  and  stepped  down 
and  used  in  the  car  motors  without  converting.  Two  great 
things  will  be  accomplished.  Working  cost  will  he  reduced 
and  the  public  will  have  more  frequent,  cheaper,  and  perhaps 
swifter,  service. — Col.  H.  G.  Prout. 


Mr.   J.   F.   Ash  worth  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Tennessee  Railroad. 


Mr.  Li.  L.  Young,  traveling  engineer,  has  been  appointed  act- 
ing master  mechanic  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  Ry.  at 
Springfield,  O.     .  . 


Mr.  W.  L.  Calvert  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Ry.  at  McGehee,  Ark.,  succeeding  Mr. 
R.  G.  Long,  resigned. 


Mr.  M.  S.  Curley  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of  motive 
power  on  the  Sierra  Railway  of  California,  and  that  position 
has  been  abolished. 


Mr.  Chas.  Zeity  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of  the 
Colorado  City  shops  of  the  Colorado  Midland  Ry. 


Mr.  Frank  Malone  has  l)een  appointed  general  foreman  of 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  in  place  of  Mr.  L. 
A.  Richardson,  resigned. 


Mr.  C.  M.  Stuart  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Alleti 
as  master  mechanic  of  the  Shamokin  division,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Ry. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Farrell  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of 
roundhouse  and  shops  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  &  St. 
Louis  Ry.  at  Columbus,  O. 


Mr.  G.  E.  Parks,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral R.  R.,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  master 
mechanic  at  Jackson,  Mich. 


Mr.  L.  Pfafflin  has  been  appointed  master  me<hanic  of  the 
Indianapolis  Union  Ry.,  with  office  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to 
succeed  O.  H.  Jackson,  deceased.         '*-■  " 


Mr.  R.  MacKenzie  has  been  appointed  divisional  car  foreman 
of  the  Atlantic  division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  with 
headquarters  at  McAdam. 


The  office  of  Mr.  T.  Paxton,  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Ry.,  has  been  moved  from 
Douglas,  Ariz.,  to  El  Paso,  Tex. 


Mr.  R.  Griffith  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Colorado  Midland  Ry.,  with  office  at  Colorado  City,  Colo.,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  W.  J-  Schlacks,  resigned. 


Mr.  Michael  Hassett  has  been  appointed  general  engine 
dispatcher  of  the  Western  division  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  R.  R.,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  F.  J.  Lass  has  been  appointed  acting  mechanical  engi- 
neer of  the  Mexican  Central  Ry.,  with  office  at  Aguascalientes, 
Mex.,  vice  Charles  T.  Bayless,  deceased. 


Mr.  M.  J.  Schneider  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  National  R.  R.  of  Mexico,  with  office 
at  Laredo,  Tex.,  succeeding  James  Farrell. 


Mr.  F.  L.  Macfarlane,  storekeeper  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  Ry.  at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  transferred  to  Sheri- 
dan, Wyo.,  vice  Mr.  F.  J.  Angler,  promoted. 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Tinker  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R.,  with  headquarters  at  Dan. 
ville.  111.,  succeeding  Mr.  W.  J.  Hoskin. 


Mr.  C.  R.  Naylor,  assistant  chief  clerk,  motive  i»ower  depart- 
ment, Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  has  resigned,  and 
iirrepted  a  position  with  the  Symington  Co. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Dreunan  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sauta  Fe  Ry. 
par  department  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  has  heen  made  joint 
ioreraan  of  the  Santa  Fe-Frisco  car  department. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Cain,  assistant  engineer  of  tests  of  the  Gulf, 
Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  at  Cleburne,  Tex.,  has  resigned  to 
;irrppt  a  position  with  McCord  &  Company  of  Chicago. 


Mr.  George  H.  Lickert  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Colorado  division  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  at  Pull- 
man. Colo.,  in  place  of  Mr.  George  Thompson,  resigned. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  general  master  mechanic  of  the  Southern 
Ky,  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  district  gfineral 
mastpr  morhanic,  with  headquarters  at  Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 


Mr.  George  Thompson  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific  Ry.,  with 
lieadqrjnrter?  at  Denver,  Colo.,  vice  Mr.  A  Strnthers.  resigned. 

Mr.  H-  E.  Malone,  general  foreman  of  roundhouse  and  shops 
"t  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Ry.  at 
•  'olumbus,  O.,  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of  shops 
.If   Springfield.  O. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Whitlaker  has  resigned  as  general  foreuum  of 
<"olorado  City  shops  of  the  Colorado  Midland  Ry.,  and  ha? 
►>een  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Mussell  Iron 
Workp  at  Colorado  Springs. 


Mr.  R.  L.  Kleine  has  been  appointed  chief  car  inspector 
of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  and  will  be  attached  to  the  office 
of  the  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  at  Altoona, 
Pa.,  vice  Mr.  ,T.  F.  Elder,  retired. 


Mr.  L.  A.  Richardson,  general  foreman  of  the  Oregon  Short 
i^lne  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  has  been  appointed  division  master 
mechanic  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.  at  Trenton. 
Mo .  In  place  of  Mr    A.  C.  Adams 


Mr.  C.  F.  Roberts,  general  foreman  at  Monterey,  Mex.,  has 
been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  San  Luis  division  of 
the  Mexican  Central  Ry.,  with  office  at  Cardenas.  Mex..  sue 
reeding  Mr.  J.  .T.  Cavanaugh,  resigned. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Dorsey,  formerly  master  mechanic  of  the  Denver 
*  Rio  Grande  R.  R..  at  I.^advllle,  Colo.,  has  been  appointed 
master  mechanic  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Ry., 
with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mr.  Earl  C.  Metzger.  recently  assistant  superintendent  of 
Nelson  Morris  &  Co.'s  Car  Works,  Chicago,  has  resigned,  and 
has  accepted  the  position  of  mechanical  engineer  with  the 
Hicks  Locomotive  &  Car  Works,  Chicago. 


Mr.  George  S.  Allen,  master  mechanic  of  the  Shamokin  divi 
sion  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry.  at  Tamaqua,  Pa.,  has 
letlred  after  a  continuous  service  of  52  years  with  that  road. 
He   has   been   master  mechanic   at   Tamaqua   since   March    1, 
1871. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Baker,  fonnerly  master  mechanic  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Ry.  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  Beaumont,  Sour  Lake  &  Western  Ry.,  the 
Colorado,  Southern,  New  Orleans  &  Pacific  Ry.  and  the  Orange 
t  Northwestern  Ry..  with  headquarters  at  Beaumont,  Tex. 


Mr.  Walter  Reld  has  been  appointed  acting  road  foreman  of 
engines  of  the  Los  Angeles  division  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  Ry.  at  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  temporarily  relieving 
Mr.  J.  B.  Galivan  of  that  part  of  his  duties  which  pertain  to 
the  position  of  road  foreman  of  engines. 


BOOKS. 


Catechism  of  the  Electric  Headlight.     94  pages.     Vest  pocket  size. 

Published  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen's  Magn- 

zine,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Price,  50  cents. 
This  little  book  is  a  compilation  of  questioas  and  answers  con- 
lerning  the  locomotive  electric  headlight.  These  were  published 
in  the  Locomotive  Firemen^s  Magazine  during  the  year  1903,  and 
include  290  questions  and  answers,  which  covers  the  subject  even 
to  its  most  minutest  details  as  far  as  the  operation  and  repair  is 
concerned.  This  volume  is  well  adapted  in  use  for  examination  of 
firemen  for  promotion  as  well  as  a  study  for  progressive  firemen 
or  engineers.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  numbor  of  illnstrntions  on 
a  separate  sheet. 


Coist  of  Locomotive  Operation.  By  G.  R.  Henderson.  192  pages. 
Standard  6x9  ins.  Cloth.  Published  by  the  Railroad  Ot- 
zette,  83  Fulton  Street.  New  York.     Price,  $2.50. 

The  cost  of  operating  locomotives  represents  about  one-third  of 
the  total  working  expenses  of  railroads,  or  one-fifth  of  the  total 
revenue,  and  it  is  quite  true,  as  is  stated  in  the  first  chapter  of 
this  book.  that,  "on  large  systems  the  total  is  a  vast  amount,  run 
ning  into  many  millions  yearly,  yet.  in  spite  of  this  fact,  there  is 
little  definite  information   regarding  the  various   individual   item«- 
of  expense,  when  by  'definite'  we  mean  the  actual  expenditure  per 
unit  of  work   accomplished.     It  is  true  that  we  can  divide   the 
fotal  figures  of  any  one  account  by  the  engine  mileage,  train  mile 
age.  ton  mileage,  or  any  other  factor,  and  obtain  a  unit  cast  for 
the  system  or  division,  but  this  will  not  differentiate  the  uphill  and 
level  work,  or  the  slow  and  time  freights,  nor  can  we  gather  anv 
idea  of  the  cost  per  horse-power  developed  per  hour,  nor  the  effect 
of  grades,  speed,  loading,  etc.     We  can  further  make  comparisons 
between  the  monthly  performances  of  locomotives,  in  order  to  de 
fermine  whether  the  coal  consumption  per  engine  or  ton  mile  i* 
increasing  or  diminishing,  but  if  it  be  increasing,  it  is  often  diffi 
cult  to  assign  a  reason  for  it.  although  a  perfectly  logical  one  may 
"xist.    It  is  on  account  of  these  that  this  work  is  undertaken,  with 
the  hope  of  clearing  up  in  part,  at  least,  the  uncertainties  arising 
from  variable  physical  and  traflRc  conditions  and  enabling  railroad 
officials  to  prognosticate  and  explain  some  of  the  seemingly  unnc 
-"oimtable  increases  and  decreases  in  the  cost  of  operation." 

The  above  quotation  clearly  explain.s  the  object  of  this  work, 
and  in  order  to  accompH.sh  it  the  subject  has  been  divided  up  into 
different  ilems.  and  each  item  studied  separntely  in  all  its  effect? 
upon  the  cast  of  locomotive  operation.  These  are  divided  into 
three  general  head.s.  viz. :  wpplies.  maintenance  and  service.  Each 
of  these  general  heads  are  divided  into  individual  items.  Under 
the  heading  of  supplies  the  .subjects  of  fuel,  water,  lubricants, 
waste,  tools  and  miscellaneous  are  taken  up  separately.  Under 
rhe  beadine  of  maint'^nance — general  repairs,  running  expense.s  and 
renewals  are  considered,  and  under  the  heading  of  service — engi 
neers.  firemen,  hostling  and  turning,  cleaning  fires,  wiping.  In- 
"spectintr  and  firine-up  are  investigated.  In  considering  each  of 
these  separate  subjects  it  is  recoenized  that  the  effects  and  cost  of 
each  vary  very  materially  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  and 
the  subject  is  so  hnndled  that  the  results  largely  eliminate  thesf^ 
differences  and  can  be  made  applicable  to  practically  any  railroad 
in  the  country. 

The  second  chapter  in  the  book  takes  up  the  subject  of  fuel, 
which  is  a  most  important  item  in  the  cost  of  operating  locomo 
tives.  and  the  effect  of  each  condition  in  operation  is  carefully 
treated.  Thus  we  find  what  effect  the  quality  of  the  coal  has  under 
different  circumstances,  in  which  it  is  illustrated  that  It  is  not 
ahvn.vs  the  best  coal  which  will  give  the  cheapest  operatine  cost 
on  certain  design.s  of  locomotives.  The  price  is  also  considered, 
and  it  is  shown  that  with  the  proper  desism  of  locomotive  a  cheap 
coal  can  often  be  made  to  be  less  expensive  per  trip  or  per  ton 
mile  than  the  higher  grade  and  more  expensive  fuel.  The  cost 
of  hauling,  handline.  loss  hv  shrinkage,  storage,  etc..  are  each  in- 
vestigated. The  effect  of  firing,  nmning,  design  and  condition  o7 
the  power,  grades,  curvature,  speed,  tonnage,  overloadine.  accelera- 
tion, braking,  stopping  and  weather  on  the  coal  consumption  and 
cw^t  are  each  given  careful  study,  and  the  results  are  usually  put 
into  curve  or  tabuhr  form,  making  them  convenient  for  everyday 
use. 
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The  third  chapter  takes  up  the  subject  of  water,  considering 
its  quality,  the  cost  of  water  treated  and  untreated,  pumping,  and 
in  it  is  carefully  considered  the  value  of  purified  water,  showing 
under  what  conditions  it  is  cheaper  to  go  to  a  certain  expense  to 
obtain  pure  water. 

The  other  chapters  in  tin*  book  are  each  handled  in  the  sauK- 
■  letailed  manner,  and  the  results  i.s  a  volume  which  contains  nn 
amazing  amount  of  vahiahlp  and  itseful  information,  which  should 
he  known  by  all  railroad  officials  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
maintenance  or  operating  of  locomotive.".  An  index  is  included, 
which  will  assist  in  mnkinjr  the  book  ronvenient  a."  a  ready  refer- 
.^nce. 


Kionouiic*   of    Kailuay   Conslrucfinn.     P.y    Walter    Lorini:    Webb. 

Published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sous.  4.'.  Fast  19th  Street.  New 

York.     324  pages,  5^^   by  8V^.     Clotli.     Price.  !«;2.50.         \/ -  . 

This  book  puts  in  a  practical  and  tonvenient  form  much  matter 

•  'n   railroad   economics   which   will   be  of  value   and   interest   to   n 

•  onstructing  or  operating  engineer.  It  does  not  attempt  to  go 
deeply  into  the  theoretical  subject,  but  includes  practical  matter 
Tor  the  u.se  of  the  student  or  railroad  man.  It  is  divided  tnto 
t^hree  parts,  the  first  of  which  consists  of  the  financial  and  le?:a1 
elements  of  the  problem,  containing  chapters  on  railroad  statistics, 
"reanization.  capitalization,  valuation  of  railroad  property  ami 
'Estimation  of  volume  of  traffic.  The  second  part  eun-sists  of  the 
operating  elements  of  the  problem,  and  includes  chapters  on  op- 
erating expenses,  motive  power.  e«'onomics  of  car  eonstinictioti. 
I  rack  economics,  train  resistance  and  momentum  grades.  The  third 
part  di.scusses  the  physical  elements  of  the  problem,  and  includes 
f'haptprs  on  distance,  its  effect  on  ot>erating  expenses  and  receipts, 
curvature,  minor  grade.*,  ruling  ?rade«..  pusher  grades  and  balancing 
grndes  for  unequal  traffic.  The  book  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation put  in  the  form  of  tables,  and  the  subjects  are  illus- 
•^rnted  by  means  of  curves  wherever  advisable.  Each  subject  head 
in  the  book  is  numbered,  and  an  index  is  included  for  ready  refer- 
ence. The  matter  is  all  clearly  and  concisely  stated,  and  as  a 
whole  thi.s  volurre  wi'l  be  found  of  value  to  those  eoneerned  in  .Tnv 
way  with  the  operation  of  a  railroad. 


aggregated  capacity  of  500.000  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  p^r  miDut«  and 
representing  iastallations  of  about  8,500  h.p. 

Gb^ERATOKS.— Bulletin  No.  130.  which  has  juM  been  issued  by 
the  B.  F,  Sturievant  Company  of  Boston,  Mass..  in  its  Engineer- 
inj,'  Series,  presents  a  full  line  of  generating  sets  dri\en  by  direct- 
'unnected  vertical  eiiclo.sed  engines  with  force^l  lubrication.  The 
liublished  list  conUiins  14  .sizes,  ranging  from  :'•  to  50  k.w.  iu  out 
put ;  the  former  driven  by  a  <i%  x  3  engine  and  the  latter  by  a 
V2  X  10.  All  of  the  ensiiies  were  <».specially  designed  for  generator 
driving. 

Steam  Tuai'.s.  The  Joseph  Dixon  CruciMe  O.mpaux.  Jerwy 
City,  N.  J.,  pubit.-<h  a  very  interesting  immphlet  on  the  subject  of 
steam  traps.  It  is  an  illustrated  de.seriptiou  of  the  se\-eral  vari 
-eties,  with  valuable  suggestions  by  W.  II.  Wakeuian,  expert  steant 
vuirineer  and  author  of  well-known  books  on  steam  engineering. 
Some  steam  users  seem  to  think  that  a  steam  trap  is  only  a  luxur> 
to  be  enjoyed  bj'  thase  who  have  expensive  plants  in  operation  and 
wish  to  show  m.-ioy  extra  appliances  which  might  be  dispensed 
with,  and  not  bo  mis^^ed.  Thi.s  is  a  great  mistake,  as  a  trap  i« 
N  aluable  according  to  the  cost  of  fuel  that  must  be  burned  to  make 
the  steam.  Certain  it  is  that  this  pamphlet  is  well  worth  mo«t 
(.ni't'ul  reading,  for  it  is  instructive  as  well  as  interesting. 


Mnnagement    of   Electrical    ^faohirery.     B.\     Francis    R.    Crwker. 
E.  M.,  Ph.   D..   and  Schuvler  S.  Wheeler.  D.   Sc.      Sixth   ed: 
Hon.     Cloth.  22*?  vp.gps.  i%  by  6''t  inehas.     D.  Vnn  Nostra nd 
Comnany.  2^  Mnrrav  Street.  New  York.     Price.  $1.00. 
This  book  was  first    published  14  years  ago   under  the  title  nf 
"Practical  ^fanagement  of  Dynamos  and  Motors."  and  has   twice 
been  comoletely  revised,  and  many  additions,  which  make  its  cr»n 
tents  timelv.  hare  been  introduced.     For  those  who  desire  a  handy 
reference  book  and  source  of  information  for  daily  use  in  the  op 
"ration  of  electrical  machinery  this  book  is  esneciallv  fitted. 

In  the  fir«t  few  chantens  the  authors  consider  the  subject  of 
senerators  and  prime  movers  from  the  standpoints  of  construe 
tion.  installation  and  operation.  The  various  methods  of  connect- 
ing generators  with  the  sources  of  driving  power  and  the  proper 
•connections  for  wiring  the  various  tynes  of  generators  and  motors 
are  considered.  Practical  information  is  included  resnrdine  .such 
subjects  as  the  balane'ng  of  arm'iture«  and  the  insta'line  of  vari- 
ous snfetv  device's.  The  next  chanters  deal  with  the  details  of 
operation  and  give  methods  for  makinsr  commercial  tests  and  keep 
ing  generators  pnd  motors  in  good  operating  condition.  Such  de- 
tails are  considered  as  the  heatine  of  field  mnenets.  bearines.  noisy 
operation.  inerea--ed  sneeds.  variations  in  voltage,  etc.  The  latter 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  descrintion  of  and  s'lggestion*^ 
for  onerating  and  renairing  arc  lightinsr  machinery.  .\  chapter 
which  inchide.e  a  set  of  oue.stions  and  an.swers  to  a.s.sist  in  locali/ 
ing  and  remedving  operation  troubles  is  included,  and  the  h<t  few 
chapters  take  wyt  the  maintenance  of  railway  motors. 


CATALOGS. 

TN    WRITING    FOB    THESE   CATALOOS   PLEASE    MEMION   THIS   ^APEit 


Dayton  Pntumatic  Tool  Co. — This  eompany  Is  issuing  a  cir- 
cular illustrating  and  drawing  attention  to  .some  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  Green  Pneumatic  Hammers. 


Chicago  Pxecmattc  Tool  Company. — This  company  is  issuing 
a  booklet  which  includes  the  names  of  .some  of  the  users  of  the 
PrnnkMn  air  comnre.ssor  throughout  the  world,  the  list  being  ar- 
ranged geographicallv  by  countries,  states,  towns  and  users.  It  is 
very  extensive  and  interesting.  Although  the  Franklin  plant  has 
been  in  operation  only  about  three  years,  during  that  time  it  has 
bnllt   and   .shipped   more   than    1.000   air  compres.sors.    having   an 


TiiK  Si Avuoi.T  Subject  in  Briek.  -  .V  pamphlet  on  this  subjec* 
i.<  Ikjimj;  is.sued  by  the  Flannery  Bolt  Company,  Pittsburgh,  having 
be4'n  prepared  by  Mr.  B.  E.  D.  Stafford,  general  manager  of  tha; 
'  ompanj  The  subject  has  been  most  •.•arefully  treated,  and  i<« 
illustrated  by  interesting  sketches  and  photographs.  The  points  o' 
weakness  of  the  different  types  of  rigid  staybolts  are  pointed  out. 
and  the  reasons  why  the  Tate  flexible  staybolt  has  proved  success 
ful  are  considered.  The  pamphlet  includes  much  valuable  matte' 
about  the  best  material  for  rigid  staybolts  and  the  stresses  which 
a  staybolt  will  stand.  The  cost  is  considered  carefully  both  for 
installing  and  renewing.  This  pamphlet  contains  much  valuable 
information,  and  will  be  of  interest  to  all  rhote  eonneoted  with 
the  maintenance  of  locomotive  boilers. 


Electrical    Apparatus. — The    General    Electric    Company    i« 
issuing  a  number  of  publieatious,  one  of  which  is  entitled  "G.  E 
Specialties,"   and   i-^   put    in   convenient  form   for   reference,   con 
taining  over  200  pages,  giving  illustrations,  brief  de.scription8  and 
tables  of  sizes  and  eapacities  of  a  wide  array  of  electric  special 
ties.     A  detachable  pri<'e  list  is  included  within  the  same  covers. 
Included  in  this  catalog  are  many  different  designs  of  cabinets  for 
2  or  3-wire  mains  and  as  many  outlets  as  desired  for  both  light 
ing  and  power;  also  circuit  breakers,  switches,   lamp  specialties, 
fuses,  insulators,  etc.    The  same  company  is  also  issuing  a  catalog 
on  type   H   General    Electric  transformers,   which    illustrates   and 
carefully    describes    this    type    of    transformer    and    its    operation 
These  are  made  in  sizes  from  600  to  60.000  watts  in  practically 
any  desirable  voltage  ratio.     A  number  of  bulletins  are  also  being 
issued  covering  the  following  subjects:     Cable  terminals:  parts  of 
arc  headlights,  giving  reference  to  catalog  number  and  Including 
prices ;    variable   speed    direct   current    motors    with    commutating 
poles;  switchboard  panels;  constant  current  enclosed  arc  lamps: 
polyphase  induction  motors;  GE-78  railway  motor,  and  a  careful 
discourse  on  the  subject  of  feeder  regulators. 


STtTRTEVANT  High-Pkessuke  Blowers. — The  B.  F.  Sturtevant 
Company,  Hyde  Park,  Mass..  is  issuing  Catalog  No.  140.  descrip 
tive  of  high-pressure  blowers.       These  blowers   are  designed    for 
handling  air  or  gas  at  any  pressure  below  10  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and 
occupy  a  position  midway  between  the  large  low-pressure  volume 
blowers  or  fans,  which  for  many  years  pa.-^t  have  been  manufar- 
tured  by  this  company,  and  the  strictly  blowing  engine  or  air  com 
pressor.     They  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  supplying  air  blasts 
for  foundry  cupolas,  forge  fires,  smelting  furnaces,  hardening,  tem 
pering  and  annealing   furnaces,   for  pneumatic   tube   systems,   for 
moving  granular  material  and.  in  fact,  for  any  purpa«e  where  the 
maximum   pressure   does  not  exceed   the   limit  of   10  lbs.     The^^e 
blowers,    which    were    illustrated    and    carefully    described    in    th<' 
February  issue  of  the  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Jouk- 
NAL,  page  76,  are  manufactured  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  capaci- 
ties ranging  from  5  cu.  ft.  to  over  15.000  cu.  ft.  per  minute.     The 
catalog  thoroughly    illustrates   and   describes  all   the  different   de 
tails  of  the  blower  and  carefully  explains  its  operation.    A  chapter 
is  given  on  the  proper  method  of  installation,  and  another  gives 
the  results  of  tests  made  in  the  foundry,  which  showed  that  but 
2.43  h.p.  was  required  to  liquify  each  ton  of  iron,  the  rate  of  th. 
melting  being  665  tons  per  hour.     Another  chapter  Is  also  given 
on  the  use  of  this  blower  as  a  gas  exhauster.  wher»  It  has  been 
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vory  successful.  The  uext  chapter  illustrates  the  blower  directly 
driven  Viy  either  motors,  vertical  or  horizontal  engines,  which  units 
are  manufactured  by  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company.  A  final 
chapter  is  given  on  the  proper  method  of  testing  blower.s,  and 
tables  are  included  showing  the  weight  of  air  under  different  pres- 
sures and  temperatures  and  the  flow  of  air  through  different  size 
orifices. 


Con  .SOLI  iiATioN  Typk  FuKUiiix  Ixhomotivks.  -  A  ])auiphlet  just 
I>ublished  by  the  American  lA)comotive  Company  describes  and 
illustrates  a  large  number  of  consolidation  locomotives  built  for 
various  railroads.  This  pamphlet  includ»'s  only  consolidation  loco- 
motives weighing  less  than  17.">.(MK)  lbs.,  and  will  be  followed  shortly 
by  a  pamphlet  illustrating  designs  of  this  type  weighing  more  than 
175,000  lbs.  The  pamphlet  opens  with  a  description  of  the 
'2 — 8 — 0  type,  giving  its  distinguishing  »liaracteristics  and  its  spe- 
cial advantages  for  In-avy  freight  s<ivi(e  or  service  on  light  rails 
where  the  wheel  load  is  limited.  Then  follow  fotir  i»ages  of  tables 
giving  the  i»rin<ii)al  <liiiien.si(>ns  of  thirty  consolidation  locomotives, 
ranging  in  weights  from  «M;,(RK>  to  17r>,(Kj«J  lbs.,  the  tables  being 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  total  weights  of  the  locomotives.  The 
next  two  pages  show  drawings  of  the  sitle  elevaliim  and  end  eleva- 
tion of  a  typical  design  of  consolidation  locomotive.  The  rest  of 
the  pamphlet  is  taken  up  with  jihotograpliic  reproductions  of  the 
locomotives  given  in  the  tables,  with  the  tabular  information  con- 
cerning the  design  on  the  i»age  o|.iM)site  ea<h  photograph.  Tlii.s  is 
the  third  of  the  series  of  pamphlets  which  is  to  be  issued  by  the 
American  Locomotive  Company,  and  will  include  all  the  standard 
types  of  locomotives,  and  constitute  a  record  of  the  production  of 
the  comiuiny.  CopK's  of  the  pamphlets  already  issued  on  the  M- 
lautic,  I'acilic  and  Consolidation  types  umy  be  had  ui)on  request. 


NO  FES. 


Wn.MAUTii  AMI  MouMAX  Co. — It  is  announco«l  that  Mr.  Cornell 
I{i«lderhof,  at  i)resent  treasurer  and  geiieriil  manager  of  the  Wil- 
marth  and  Morm.in  Co.,  of  Crand  IJapids.  Midi.,  lias  sold  his  in- 
terest in  that  firm,  and  will  on  January  1,  1907,  resign  in  onler 
to  undertake  a  new  business. 


(-OKKKCTlo.N.— The  name  Kobbe  Company,  nientioned  in  our  Oe- 
tober  issue,  should  have  read  The  Morse  Chain  Company,  who  have 
recently  removed  their  plant  from  Trumanslnirg  to  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


liBANcti  (^)FbUK  IX  Canada. — Thi>  .leffrey  .MauMfa«tiiring  Com- 
pany, Columbus,  Ohio,  has  established  a  new  Canadian  branch 
office  in  Montreal,  Canada,  it  being  located  on  Lagauchetiere  and 
Cote  Streets. 


Watkr  Soktk.nkhs  for  South  Akkha.— The  Kennicoi.  Watei- 
Softener  Company  has  received  through  its  Loudon  ollice  an  order 
for  seven  water  softeners  for  the  Kckstein  (Jroup  of  'he  IJand 
Mines,  Ltd.,  Johannesburgh,  South  Africa. 

liOYKK  Sl'KKD  ItKcoRUKii.s.— The  <  HiicaOT  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany haa  received  orders  from  the  Chicago.  Rurlington  &  Quincy 
Railway  for  114  Hoyer  speed  recordtrs,  which  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  new  equipment  now  being  received  by  that  road. 


Staxuard  Scale  &  Supply  <;<>.mpa-\y. — This  company  has  re- 
cently installed  for  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  at  Steelton, 
Pa.,  two  of  the  largest  railroad  track  scales  ever  lused  east  of  the 
Mi-ssissippi  ICiver,  both  being  of  l.^iO  tons'  capacity  and  4i^  ft.  long. 

The  Ci.ncI.XXATI  I»iX(  h  &  Shkai:  Co.mpa.ny  of  Cincinnati  are 
shipping  to  the  Imperial  Steel  Works.  .Modji.  Japan,  a  machine  for 
punching  six  holes  in  the  standard  angle  si>li<e  bars  for  100-lb. 
rails  and  a  shear  for  shearing  the  splice  bars  to  proper  length. 
Both  machines  are  to  be  driven  by  (Jencral  Klectric  220-volt  direct 
current  motors. 


The  T.  II.  SY.MIXGTOX  Company.— This  company  has  secured 
the  services  of  Mr.  C.  U.  Xaylor,  who  for  the  past  32  year.s  has 
l>een  in  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Atchison.  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Itailioad.  Mr.  Naylor  will  make  his  headquarters  in 
the  Western  sales  othce  of  the  Symington  Company,  Railway  Kx- 
cliange  Building,  Chicago. 

Farlow  Draft  Gear. — In  noticing  the  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Hull  Dog  of  Draft  Gears"  in  our  last  issue  the  wording  was  such 
as  to  indicate  that  the  draft  spring  was  so  injured  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  immediate  u.se.  That  was  not  the  case,  however,  and 
the  whole  gear,  including  the  spring,  was  in  condition  to  have  been 
applied  to  another  car  immediately  after  the  wreck. 


Electric  Controller  &  Supply  Co.mpaxy. — This  company  an- 
nounces the  opening  of  a  Chicago  office  in  the  Merchants'  I>oau  & 
Trust  Building,  135  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  which  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  X.  Connelly,  who  has  had  long  experience  in 
the  electrical  field. 


Heating  Apparatus.— .Vmong  the  recent  iastallations  of  heat- 
ing apparatus  made  by  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  Boston. 
Mass.,  are  fuund  the  following  railroad  shops:  Tlie  repair  shoji 
of  the  New  York  Central  at  West  Albany,  the  roundhou.se  of  tliL- 
Southern  Railway  at  (ircenville,  the  new  erecting  shop  of  th< 
American  Locomotive  Company  at  Schenectady  and  the  Haskell 
&  Barker  car  shop  at  Michigan  City. 


I'URUUE  UxiVEKSiTY.— This  University  entered  uixm  its  .">od  year 
on  September  12th.  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  L."kS8  stu- 
dents had  be<'n  enrolled,  of  which  Sti  per  cent.,  <ir  l..">7'.>.  were 
registered  in  the  schools  of  engineering.  The  facilities  of  the  cii- 
u'iiieering  department  have  been  considerably  in<ie;i.se<l  by  the  ad<Ii- 
tion  of  new  buildings  and  etiuipment  during  the  past  year,  and  a 
number  of  additions  have  Imm-u  nuule  to  the  instructing  staff. 


Large  Electrical  Suip.ments, — The  Crocker- Wheeler  Com- 
pany, Ampere,  N.  J.,  have  >vitliin  the  last  few  weeks,  in  addition 
to  all  smaller  shipments,  sent  out  nine  carloads  of  electrical  ma- 
chinery, of  which  four  carloads  of  motors  went  to  the  National 
Tube  Company,  two  of  generators  and  motors  to  the  Lehigh  Port- 
land Cement  Company,  two  of  alternating  current  generators  to 
the  Snow  Steam  Pump  Company  and  one  of  small  motors  to  San 
Francisco. 


Chicago  1'xeu.\iatic  Tool  Company. — A  largely  increased  de- 
nnind  for  the  Franklin  air  compressors  has  made  it  neces.sary  for 
the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  to  make  very  substantial 
additions  to  the  Franklin  plant,  and  in  addition  to  the  extensive 
improvemenis  which  have  been  maile  in  this  i)lant,  during  the 
current  .vear.  it  has  now  iK'i-omi'  iiecessar.v  to  add  li50  ft.  to  tin- 
machine  shop,  which  will  i)ormit  an  increase  in  output  from  "» 
lo  "o  ioiii|iressors  i»cr  month. 


Smai.i,  Vkrtk  ai.  lIlGii-Si'EEn  Knginks.— The  May  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  .\.ss(Kiation  of  Engineering  So<ieties  contains  an 
article  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Still,  a  member  of  the  Detroit  Engineering 
Society  and  <  liief  ciia:iiic(  r  of  the  .Vmerican  Blower  Company,  on 
"Siiiall  \'erii<al  IIij;ii-Speed  Env:iiies."  This  article,  which  is 
illustraltil.  exidaiius  the  difficulties  attending  a  satisfactory  d(>siuii 
of  sniiill  high-sjiceil  engines,  and  exjilains  how  they  have  been  over- 
come and  corrected.  It  contains  mu«h  interesting  and  valuable 
information. 


New  Ikon  and  Steel  Co.MPANY. — The  Refined  Iron  iV:  Steel 
Compan.v,  I'ittsburgli,  announces  that  their  jilant  is  now  complettsl 
and  in  operation,  and  is  i)ro<liicin;r  high-grade  |)ud<lled  iron  for 
varioiLs  uses.  A  specialty  is  being  made  of  staybolt  iron  manu- 
factured by  a  process  controlled  by  Mr.  Stubblebine,  who  is  the 
mnnager  of  the  Company.  Mr.  Stubblebine  has  previously  for  JJ-j 
years  been  superintendent  of  the  Bethlehem  Rolling  Mill.s,  and 
with  his  son,  who  is  sui)erintendent  of  this  plant,  has  had  a 
long  experience  in  the  iron  business.  The  equipment  in  operation 
consists  of  seven  puddling  furnaces,  three  heating  furnaces,  a  22- 
in.  puddle  train  and  a  lU-in.,  12-in.  and  Il-in.  train  of  rolls.  The 
presiihnt  of  the  company  is  Mr.  J.  C.  DeXoon ;  the  vice-president. 
Mr.  I.  X.  DeNoon,  and  the  secretary  is  Mr.  Harry  F.  Gilg. 

Standard  Roller  Bearing  Company. — Mr.  S.  S.  Eveland. 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Standard  Roller  Bear- 
ing Company,  Philadelidiia,  Ljuj  purcliased  for  lliut  company  the 
entire  plant  of  the  IVnnsylvania  Iron  Works  Company,  which 
joins  their  present  projierty.  By  this  purcha.sc  they  have  secured 
five  extra  buildings  and  real  estate  1,G00  x  120  ft.,  all  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Pennsjlvania  Railroad,  which  makes  the  total  length 
of  their  proi)erty  over  one-half  mile.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
this  company  Ls  also  erecting  the  largest  reinforced  concrete  buihl- 
ing  in  Philadelphia  or  vicinity,  which  will  be  devoted  r.»*clusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  annular  ball  bearings,  automobile  axles, 
etc.  Over  1.200  hands  are  employed  at  the  present  time,  and  this 
number  will  eventually  be  raised  to  over  3.000  when  building  and 
alterations  now  under  way  are  completed.  During  the  past  few 
months  this  company  has  built  and  e<iuipped  a  large  crucible  stoel 
castings  plant,  and  iron  and  brass  foundry  and  a  large  drop  forg- 
ing plant.  They  now  have  the  largest  <omplete  plant  in  the  world 
for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  axles  and  ball  and  roller  bear- 
ings. 
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PART  I.— GENERAL, 


Object. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  a  remarkable  work  has 
been  going  on  in  the  motive  power  department  of  the  Santa 
Fe  System.  Starting  with  a  systematic  effort  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  machinery  and  equipment,  the  centralization 
of  manufactured  material  and  the  introduction  of  the  indi- 
vidual effort  method  or  bonus  system  at  the  Topeka  locomotive 
repair  shops,  the  "betterment  work,"  as  it  Is  called,  has  grad- 
ually been  extended  throughout  the  motive  power  department 
over  the  entire  system.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is,  as 
briefly  and  clearly  as  possible,  to  consider  the  results  which 
have  thus  far  been  accomplished  and  to  trace  the  development 
Df  the  work. 

The  betterment  work  was  started  in  May,  1904,  at  the  time 
of  the  machinists',  boilermakers'  and  blacksmiths'  strike.  The 
objects  of  this  work,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  were: 

(1)  To  restore  harmonious  and  cordial  relations  based  on 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  between  employer  and  employe. 

(2)  To  improve  the  condition  of  the  worker  and  give  the 
company  more  reliable  and   trustworthy   employes. 

(3)  To  increase  automatically  and  without  fixed  limit  the 
pay  of  good  men;  this  increase  of  pay  depending  on  them- 
selves and  not  on  their  immediate  superiors. 

(4)  To  increase  the  capacity  of  the  shops  without  adding 
new  equipment. 

(5)  To  increase  the  reliability  of  the  work  turned  out  or 
the  efficiency  of  the  operations  performed. 

(6)  To  do  all  these  things  not  only  without  cost  to  the 
railroad  compauy,  but  with  a  marked  reduction  in  its  expenses. 

The  prime  object,  therefore,  was  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  mechanical  department,  although,  as  indicated  by  the 
last  clause,  it  was  expected  that  economy  would  follow  as  a 
natural  result. 

The  betterment  work  has  been  carried  on  under  the  general 


direction  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Kendrick,  second  vice-president,  by  Mr. 
Harrington  Emerson,  counselling  engineer,  in  co-operation  with 
the  motive  power  department  under  Mr,  A.  Lovell,  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power.  The  hearty  co-operation  of  the  ac- 
counting department  under  Mr.  W,  E.  Bailey,  general  auditor, 
of  the  purchasing  department  under  Mr.  W.  E.  Hodges,  gen- 
eral purchasing  agent,  and  of  the  store  department  under  Mr. 
N.  M.  Rice,  general  storekeeper,  has  materially  assisted  in 
making  possible  the  remarkable  results  accomplished. 

Tbe  Santa  Fe  System  and  the  Orsranization  of  tlie  M<Thanloal 

Department, 

The  Santa  Fe  Sj'stem  covers  8,500  miles  and  operates  45,347 
cars,  of  which  44,204  are  freight  cars,  995  are  passenger  cars 
and  148  are  miscellaneous.    It  has  1,633  locomotives. 

The  motive  power  department  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  A.  Lovell, 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  and  is  divided  into  five  me- 
chanical divisions  as  follows: 

(1)     Eastern   Grand — Chicago   to   Newton.     Mechanical    su- 
perintendent, W.  F.  Buck;   2,600  miles,  5S4  engines. 
'      (2)     Western  Grand — Newton  to  Albuquerque  and  El  Paso. 
Mechanical  superintendent,  M.  J.  Drury;   2,650  miles,  430  en- 
gines. V  X..^.^   ■• 

(3)  Coast  Lines — Albuquerque  to  San  Francisco.  Mechan- 
ical superintendent,  S.  L.  Bean;   1,800  miles,  367  engines. 

(4)  Gulf  Lines — Shawnee,  Okla.,  to  Galveston.  Mechanical 
superintendent,  P.  T.  Dunlop;   1,450  miles,  252  engines. 

(5)  Topeka  Shops — General  repair  and  manufacturing  shop 
of  the  system.     Superintendent  of  shops,  .John  Purcell. 

The  map  on  the  following  page  will  give  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  Santa  Fe  an  idea  of  its  great  extent  and  the 
territory  covered  by  the  various  divisions  of  the  mechanical 
department. 

The  Topeka  shops  are  the  largest  on  the  system,  the  super- 
intendent of  shops  reporting  directly  to  the  superintendent  of 
motive  power.  The  other  shops  are  under  the  master  mechan- 
ics upon  whose  division  they  are  located. 

Outline  of  the  Betterment  Work. 

It  was  believed  that  the  objects  sUited  above  could  best  be 
accomplished  by  increased  sui^ervision  and  special  reward  to 
the  workmen.  Increased  supervision  was  to  be  aided  by  a 
more  frequent  and  prompt  tabulation  of  the  various  perform- 
ance records  and  by  special  expert  investigations  of  every 
operation,  as  to  the  man,  machine  methods  and  material,  with 
consequent  planning  to  eliminate  wastes  of  every  kind.  Tbe 
work  was  limited  to  the  maintenance  accounts  and  to  loco- 
motive operation  in  its  various  phases,  repairs,  roundhouse 
work,  supplies,  fuel  consumption,  failures,  lessening  of  de- 
lays In  the  shops,  adjustment  of  repair  activity  to  traffic 
needs,  etc.  This  extensive  work  was,  of  course,  taken  up 
gradually  and  locally,  and  as  will  be  shown  later  is  only  in 
partial  operation  at  the  present  time. 

From  May,  1904,  to  October,  1905,  the  work  was  confined  to 
the  Topeka  shops,  and  first  consisted  in  the  rebuilding  and 
remodeling  of  many  machines,  In  the  concentration  of  manu- 
facture of  materials,  especially  of  tools  at  the  Topeka  shoiis, 
and  In  the  starting  and  establishing  of  the  individual  effort 
reward  system,    ..;.•■    f./.. 

The  betterment  work  was  extende<l  to  different  parts  of  the 
system  and  to  include  various  features  as  follows: 

Oil-burning  on  locomotives,  March.   IHd.'t. 

General  tool  account  for  the  system,  Aususf,  1905. 

Topeka  roundhouse,  September,  1905. 

Albuquerque  shops,  November,  1905, 

Raton  and  Winslow,  January,  1906. 

Shopton  (Illinois  Division),  .Tanuary.  1906. 

San  Bernardino  shops,  Coast  Lines,  February,  1906. 

General  roundhouse  work,  April,  1906, 

Cleburne  shoi)s.  May,  1906. 

Car  work  on  the  system,  August,  1906. 

In  addition  power  house  conditions  are  being  investigated 
and  improved.  The  matter  of  engine  equipments  is  being 
studied  and  abuses  corrected.  Engine  performancos  on  differ- 
ent divisions  and  on  the  system  as  a  whole  are  being  folloK*!*' 
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Up  l)y  ,i;;;iphi(al  io<oi<l.s  whii  h  show  at  a  glance  tlio  exact  con- 
tliiicn  as  coni|»aro«l  to  previotis  records.  Tlie  same  thing  i.-^ 
liciiig  floiio  witli  the  nie<'harii<al  ileiiartinent   i>ayrolls. 

(•eiienti  lieMiIts. 

'I'hus  far  the  betterment  work  on  the  Snnta  Ke  has  mateiinlly 
assisted  in  restorini-'  liarmony  between  the  t'mployer  and 
employe,  and  in  greatly  increasing  the  efficiency  and  reliability 
of  tho  worker.  His  wages  hnvo  born  increased  on  nil  nvernge 
of  from  10  to  20  per  cent 


As  has  l)een -staled,  fhe  prime  object  of  tho  betterment  work 
was  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  mpchani<al  department, 
and  while  it  was  expected  that  economies  would  naturally 
result,  the  following  study,  based  tipon  the  president's  reports 
for  the  fiscal  years  of  1005  and  lOOG,  while,  of  course,  only 
approximate,  sliows  conclusively  the  value  of  the  betterment 
work  in  this  respect;  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  betterment  work  on  the  system  as  a  whole  was  not 
stnrted  until  the  fiscal  year  of  1900  wa?  more  than  half  gone 
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and  has  not  even  as  yet  been  fully  installed.  In  order  to 
check  the  results  and  possibly  bring  them  out  more  clearly 
the  figures  in  the  president's  reports  for  1905  and  1906  will 
be  examined  from  several  viewpoints. 

The  president's  reports  cover  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1st  and  ending  June  30th.   •  .;;  ,• 

SAVINGS  FIGURED  ON  AN  ENGINE  BASIS. 

1904-5.  1905-6- 

Total   number   of   engines   June   30th 1,454  1,633 

Reduction   in   cost   per  cnp;ine,   including   all   re- 
newals,  distributed   and   adjusted   charges..  $1,064.07 

Total  economy  on   1,633  engines $1,737,626 

Average    engines    in    service 1,447  1,550 

Reduction  in  cost  per  engine  as  above.........  $918.15 

Total    economy    ; . ...  .$1,423,132 

Reduction    in    cost,    actual    charges    fcr    repairs 
only  to  account   12,   engines,    and    account 

17,    tools    and    shop    machinery $795.40 

Total   economy    ,,..*. $1,233,009 

This  last  figure  is  based  ou  engines  actually  in  service, 
and  with  the  exception  of  maintenance  of  shop  machinery 
and  tools  does  not  include  renewals,  supervision,  boiler  ser- 
vice or  other  adjusted  and  distributed  expenses. 

*  *  *  **  *  *  * 

SAVINGS   FIGURED    ON  A    MILEAGE    BASIS. 

1904-5.  1905-6. 

Engine   mileage    40,727,636  45,694,524 

Increa.^e  190." -6  over  1904-5..  4,966,888 

Per  cent,    of   increase.  ...>•>,•  •;-;>••.  12.2 

Direct  reduction  of  cost  per  engine  mile,  not  including 
renewals  or  distributed  accounts: 


Labor    ,,........  ,.• . . . , . . . ... .:. . 

^lateriai    .  ^v. '  *^  .''*  ■^.^  ^ . .  •  •  .*'»^■.~r, ^.v^ ^  .  «iv 

Total   account   1  Z.'i.-iiiu',. .".. .  ;■  iV.',;.'-. ».'. ■'*■■ 
Account    17 ~.'.  ;■.',.' .','.,  y.',.,  ...-;■?,»' . 

Total    reduction .  .     .  .  s^-\'V.h,  .'.  .  .  .''.  .  . 


.$0.0225 
.$0.0068 

.$0.0293 
$0.00386 

..$0.033H; 


Had  the  cost  per  mile  been  as  liigli  as  in  1!>04-.l  the  i|fldl- 
lional  cost  would  have  been: 


For  a<couiit  12 

For    account    17.  .  .  . 


...  .»■•'• 


.$l;33S.8.'0 
-"      1 76.809 

$1,515,659 


The  actual  cost  of  supervision  increased  from  $:^G7,555.94  in 
1904  to  $44f;,2S7.54  in  1905-6.  Tiiis  was  an  actual  increase  of 
$78,731.60,  but  reduced  to  a  basis  of  mileage  the  increase 
would  be  only  $33,813.95  greater  than  it  would  have  been  if 
the  cost  per  mile  had  been  the  same  for  1905-6  as  for  1904-5. 
The  miscellaneous  expenses,  which  also  include  the  expenses 
of  power  house  and  water  service  oi)eiation,  wei-e  reduced  from 
$817,055.79  in  1904-5  to  $503,536.94  in  1905-6.  The  actual  de- 
crease in  this  item,  therefore,  amounted  to  $253,518.85,  al- 
though if  reduced  to  a  mileage  basis  the  reduction  would 
amount  to  $353,218.07,  part  of  which  was  due  to  betterment 
work.  The  saving  l)a.sed  upon  tlie  cost  per  mile  would,  tbere- 
fore,  agree  quite  closely  with  the  results  derived  from  the  total 
cost  per  engine.  x'i   ':■■,' 

*  ♦  *  y'-fi^"    T- .■*  *  *  * 

-Assuming  thai  tin-  repairs  are  projiortional  to  the  fuel  used, 
the  above  fimuvs  may  a.gain  be  checked: 

';V-.^  •>;■    l*V04-r;.  3  905-6. 

<'o,-i!    used.    tons. /.;L..';'»...i;,w',-i;  l.t'lo.St"  2,101,906 

Fuel  oil  used,  ton4. .....'."..  .:.;.•.:      525,0(>.-,  6o4,.14p     , 

Equating  the  fuol  nil  on  a  basis  of  60  lb.-,  of  oil  In  100  IbS. 
of  coal,  the  tons  of  fupl  burned  in  1904-5  would  be  2,784,245, 
as  compared  to  3,108.000  for  1905  6.  On  a  fuel  basis  of  1904-5 
the  locomotive  repairs  for  1905-6  should  have  bpon  $1,308,650 
greater,  and  the  tool  account  woul<l  have  been  $1.">.",4()0  grojit- 
er,  making  a  total  saving  of  $1,654,050  if  we  assume  that  the 
greater  cost  of  supervisiou  is  offi^et  by  the  saving  in  the  gen- 
eral expense  account  duo  to  the  betterment  work. 

******** 

On  the  Santa  Fe  a  road  unit  is  equal  to  the  engine  mileage 
multiplied  by  the  weight  on  drivers  in  pounds  divided  by  one 
hundred  million.  The  cost  for  190r>-n  liased  upon  the  cost  per 
road  unit  for  1904-5  would  be:  .....:..'.- 


■<-■.;     ■■..v-:^  ;-■>.■•::  •.'TV  1904-5. 

Total  Totii  nnlts ;., ....  47,855 

Road   unit   cost..............  $106 

Saving  on  basis  of  1904-5 :       - 

Locomotive  repairs  .........  $1,618,091 

Tool  account   . . .  .V. ... .  204,936 

Total. . .  i,  .'..;...• $1,823,027 


ly05-G. 
56,301 

$78 


Checking  the  figiires  on  the  basis  of  number  of  tons  on 
drivers,  we  find,  tiie  iollowing: 


■:r:\; :..-,; -:;  1904-5. 

Tons  on  drivers. .......  ..iV.  •  85,421 

Saving  on  basis  of  1904-5 : 

Locomotive  repairs $1,591,859 

Tool  account 202,109 


1905-6. 
100,054 


Total .;.. 

*  * 


$1,793,968 


The  store  department  by  a-  careful  and  systematic  effort 
over  the  entire  system  reclaimed  and  put  into  use  a  large 
amount  of  material,  and  effected  a  considerable  saving  in  the 
figures  of  1906  as  compared  with  the  i)revious  year.  Never- 
theless, the  saving  due  to  the  advice  and  methods  of  the 
betterment  department,  put  largely  into  effect  through  the 
regular  mechanical  officials,  could  probably  on  the  most 
conservative  basis  be  placed  at  a  million  and  a  quarter 
dollars.  This  is  a  remarkable  showing,  especially  as  a  large 
part  of  the  work  was  started  too  late  in  the  year  to  have  any 
ai)i)reciab]e  effect  upun  the  annual  report. 

Cicueral  Jlctliods. 

In  undertaking  a  work  as  large  and  far-reaching  as  that  of 
the  betterment  work  on  the  Santa  Fe  there  are  a  few  gen- 
eral principles  which  must  be  kept  ever  in  mind  and  be  close- 
ly adhered  to.  The  men  in  charge  of  such  work  must  overlook 
the  situation  from  u  broad  viewpoint,  .and  iimst  not  be  misled 
-by  details. 

Such  success  as  has  been  attained  is  due  largely  to  the 
iiiculcation  of  piincipIoK  and  the  modification  of  practice  1o 
agree  with  piinciiilc.-.  A  i>ertinent  illustration  is  the  treatis-- 
entitled  *'Sho])  IJetternjont  and  the  Individual  J'^ffort  Metht».l 
of  Profit  Sharing."  which  was  i)repared  In  Mr.  II.  Emersovi 
and  with  the  ai>proval  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Kendrick  anil  Mr.  A. 
Lovell  distributed  amony;  the  employes  of  the  mechanical  di-- 
partment  cf  tlie  Santa  Fe.  and  was  reprinted  on  i»ag«! 
61  of  our  February,  1906,  issue.  The  words  placed  at  both 
the  beginning  and  end  of  this  treatise  are  worthy  of  repeti- 
tion: '"Fairness  not  favoritism,  eflficiency  not  drudgery,  .««Mt 
individuality  not  subserviency." 

Mr.  Eimerson  lays  special  stress  on  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing records  and  not  reports  to  indicate  what  Is  actually  being 
accomplished,  and  all  his  assistants  are  instructed  to  b:u  v 
their  work  on  recoi'ds,  and  if  these  are  lackin.g  to  ))egin  worl; 
by  making  them.  A  rei)ort  is  usually  based  upon  exceptionall>' 
good  showings  that  have  been  made,  but  a  record  to  be  truly 
valuable  should  be  ba.sed  upon  the  average  work  that  is  being 
done.  The  exceptionally  good  record  has  a  value,  of  course, 
in  that  it  gives  an  ideal  point  which  we  should  strive  to  reach. 

To  avoid  errors  and  to  give  the  greatest  possible  authority 
and  weight  to  the  figures  used  four  iirinciples  are  followed: 

First — Official    figures  f)Uly,   if  in  existence,   are  used.       If 
there  are  no  oUk  ial  figures,  u.st,'  the  most  reliable  recovds  oi. 
tainable  until  <(ffici'al  figures  ( an  be  supplied. 

Second— As  comprehensive  figures  as  possible  are  used. 

Third-^  Each  statement  should  cover  not  a  single  month,  but 
tlie  average  of  at  leu>;l  a  year.  This  is  done  by  averaging  in 
each  month  a  whole  year  of  records.  For  instance,  instead 
of  ?aying  this  is  p.-i'^Gcord  of  December,  1906,  the  statement 
takes  this  form:  This  is  the  rate  or  monthly  average  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1906. 

Fourth— Use  an  attained  practical  minimum  a?  a  standard 
to  which  to  work.   :   :■".  ;■^ 

The  accompanying  engine  performance  diagrams  (Figs.  2 
and  3)  illustrate  nicely  the  third  and  fourth  clauses  as  stated 
above.  The  record  for  each  month  i.«!  averaged  with  the  eleven 
preceding  months.    No  spasmodic  or  special  effort  for  a  single 
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month  will  greatly  change  the  direction  of  these  lines.  Only 
a  steady  improvement  extending  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time  will  materially  affect  their  direr,lion.  The  differences 
due  to  changes  of  seasons  or  accidents  are  also  eliminated,  and 
the  lines  show  clearly  the  actual  tendencies.  The  repairs  are 
bast'd  on  the  amount  of  fuel  burned,  thus  eliminating  differ- 
ences due  to  grades,  -seasons  and  special  conditions,  as  these 
features  affect  similarly  both  the  fuel  and  the  repairs.  As 
a  locomotive  is  a  machine  for  converting  the  energy  of  coal 
into  work  at  the  draw  bar,  it  is  evident  that  work  done 
should  vary  directly  with  coal  burued.  Rei)airs  should  vary 
with  work  done.  Therefore  dollars  of  repair,  per  ton  of 
coal,  gives  us  a  unit  of  comparison  in  which  variation  of 
grades,  speed,  etc.,  can  be  ignored.  The  coal  used  on  moun- 
tain divisions  is  greater  than  that  used  on  the  plains.  The 
repairs  are  also  greater,  but  the  work  done  is  also  greater  and 
the  ratio  of  dollars  of  repairs  to  tons  of  fuel  remains  sur- 
prisingly constant. 
This   ratio   does  not,   of  course,   show   as   strikingly  as   it 

A.T.  &  S.  F.  SYSTEM 
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would  if  otherwise  plotted,  the  great  reduction  made  in  the 
cost  of  repairs,  since  due  to  careful  and  systematic  efforts 
the  amount  of  fuel  burned  per  1,000  ton  miles  has  been  de- 
creased considerably  during  the  past  year.  As  may  be  seen, 
however,  the  cost  of  repairs  has  been  reduced  in 
even  a  greater  ratio.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
as  the  matter  of  locomotive  repairs  has  been  given 
greater  attention  the  number  of  engine  failures  has 
gradually  l)ut  surely  decreased;  the  average  freight  train 
tonnage  per  engine  niile  has  steadily  increased,  and  tlie  aver- 
age pounds  of  fuel  per  thousand  ton  miles  has  steadily  de- 
creased. Three  points  will  be  noticed  on  the  diagrams,  one 
showing  the  best  fuel  record,  one  the  best  tonnage  record,  and 
one  the  best  record  for  miles  run  per  engine  failure.  These 
points  show  the  best  records  for  any  one  month  during  the 
lime  covered  by  the  diagram  and  furnish  ideal  points  to  work 
too.  The  assumed  ideal  ratio  for  the  cost  of  repairs  to  tons 
of  fuel  used  by  freight  engines  is  $1  to  each  ton  of  fuel.  This 
record  has  actually  been  accomplished  on  some  few  of  the  other 
railroads,  and  on  some  divisions  on  the  Santa  Fe  the  line 
shown  on  the  diagram  has  already  been  passed  and  there 
appears  to  be  little  question  that  the  Santa  Fe  System  as  a 
whole  will  eventually  reach  this  point.  The  first  diagram  is 
for  the  Santa  Fe  System  as  a  whole,  and  the  second  (Fig.  3) 
is  for  the  Eastern  Grand  Division.  It  will  be  seen  that  on 
the  Eastern  drand  Division  the  above  standard  for  re- 
pairs has  not  only  been  attained,  but  that  for  a.  con- 
siderable period  the  cost  of  repairs,  per  ton  of  fuel  used, 
has    been    less    than    the    ideal.       Diagrams    similar    to   the 


ones  shown  are  drawn  up  for  each  district  and  sent  out 
every  month.  Each  master  mechanic  is  therefore  stimulated 
to  censure  fuel  waste  and  to  lessen  repair  waste. 

This  same  method  applied  to  other  records  makes  it  possible 
intelligently  to  analyze  conditions  and  to  locate  and  correct 
the  weak  points. 

As  various  facts  indicating  wastes  or  opportunities  of  im- 
provement are  reported  to  Mr.  Emerson's  office,  all  the  condi- 
tions are  investigated  and  new  methods  are,  as  the  case  may 
require,  considered  in  conference  with  the  general  auditor,  with 
the  general  purchasing  agent,  with  the  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  with  the  general  statistician,  with  the  general  store- 
keeper, with  the  superintendent  of  the  shops  and  the  mechani- 
cal superintendents,  or  general  managers.  When  an  agreement 
has  been  reached  and  there  is  need  for  final  authoritative 
action,  the  desired  changes  are  submitted  to  the  second  vice- 
president  for  final  approval.  This  adopts  and  incorporates 
the  modifications  due  to  special  work  into  the  regular 
departments   effected  by  these   modifications. 

A.T.  &  S.  F. 
EASTERN   GRAND 
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As  examples  of  this  co-operative  work  the  following  are 
cited: 

(1)  All  mechanical  pay  rolls  and  distribution  are  reported 
daily  by  the  mechanical  auditors. 

(2)  Si)ecifications  a:^  to  many  supplies  have  been  adopted 
by   the   general    purchasing   agent. 

(3)  The  superintendent  of  motive  power  has  approved  rec- 
ommendations for  standardizing  tools  and  engine  parts,  and 
other   innumerable    recommendations. 

(4)  The  general  statistician  has  put  into  effect  a  monthly 
report  of  locomotive  performance,  and  has  given  valuable 
compilations   and   comparisons    from   other   railroad   systems. 

(r>)  The  general  storekeeiier  has  always  immediately 
adapted  his  own  department  procedures  and  records  to  the 
often  annoying  experimental  changes,  and  be  has  directed 
all  division  storekeepers  to  co-operate  in  every  possilile  way. 

(6)  The  superintendent  of  the  Topeka  shops,  while  never 
abdicating  his  position  as  head  of  these  shops,  has  after 
conference  and  mutual  agreement  put  into  effect  locomotive, 
gang  and  machine  schedules,  has  himself  introduced  the 
new  methods  into  the  blacksmith  and  other  departments,  etc. 

(7)  The  mechanical  superintendepts  have  co-operated  as  to 
roundhouse  and  car  work  and  as  to  the  smaller  shops. 

(8)  General  managers  have  seconded  efforts  and  carried 
out  recommendations  as  to  power  house  betterments,  and  as 
to  fuel  and  supplies  for  locomotives. 

Records  of  payrolls,  engine  repairs,  engine  mileage,  en- 
gine failures,  engine  tonnage,  engine  fuel  consumption, 
engine  supplies,  of  tool  and  machinery  repairs,  of  car  deten- 
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lions  and  repairs  are  sent  regularly  to  Mr.  Emerson's  office, 
and  there  tablulated  and  graphed  so  as  to  show  promptly 
and  in  the  plainest  manner  the  general  tendency  over  the 
entire  system,  giving  as  it  were  in  a  single  glance  a  com- 
prehensive "bird's  eye"  view  of  maintenance,  shop,  engine, 
car,  fuel  and  supply  conditions  of  the  system  as  well  as  of 
each  individual  point.  >   V 

The  method  as  a  whole  has  been  to  collect  facts,  to  in- 
vestigate and  evolve  remedies,  to  adapt  them  to  the  experi- 
ence of  regular  officials,  to  entrust  the  application  of  remedies 
to  the  regular  officials,  and  occasionally  and  only  temporarily 
lending  a  hand.  The  regular  graphed  records  permit  of 
keeping  in  constant  touch  with  what  is  going  on. 

When  vacancies  have  occurred  and  promotion  was  being 
considered  these  graphical  records  of  individual  perform- 
ance have  been  carefully  considered  by  the  higher  officials. 
Three  of  the  four  mechanical  superintendents  have  been  pro- 
moted to  their  present  positions  since  January,  1906,  and 
in  each  case  the  promotion  was  made  on  records  previously 
tabulated  in  graphical  form.  The  records  had,  in  fact, 
selected  these  men  for  promotion  before  vacancies  occurred: 

Organization    of    the    Bctterni(^nt    Department. 

Mr.  Harrington  Emerson,  counselling  engineer,  has  general 
charge  of  the  betterment  department,  and  is  also  the  local 
resident  for  Topeka  shops  and  the  Eastern  Grand  Division 
problems.  Mr.  Emerson  is  assisted  by  Mr.  Clive  Hastings, 
formerly  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway.  The  work  carried 
on  in  Mr.  Emerson's  office  is  of  a  general  character.  Methods 
are  evolved  in  co-operation  with  the  auditing  department 
to  secure  freely  and  promptly  records  of  payroll  ac- 
counts, distribution,  etc.  The  reports  from  the  entire 
system  as  to  tools,  locomotive  output,  cost  of  repairs, 
fuel  and  tonnage  performances,  failures,  mechanical 
payrolls,  etc.,  are  tabulated  and  graphed,  and  mechanical 
superintendents  are  advised  of  the  results  on  their 
divisions.  .   .  ;v    ■  -...  - 

The  special  men  directly  connected  With  the  better- 
ment work  and  reporting  to  Mr.  Emerson  are:  Mr.  H.  W. 
Jacobs,  formerly  of  the  Burlington  and  the  Union  Pacific. 
He  is  territorially  in  charge  of  all  betterment  work  on 
the  Coast  Lines  and  functionally  in  charge  of  the  tool 
and  machinery  betterments  for  the  system.  His  title 
is  engineer  of  shop  methods  and  tools,  and  to  his 
experience  and  skill  are  largely  due  the  betterments 
of  shop  machinery,  the  standardization  of  tools, 
etc.,  with  consequent  reductions  of  cost.  At  San  Ber- 
nardino, California,  marked  reductions  in  expense  and 
marked  increase  in  output  followed  the  introduction  of 
betterment  methods  under  Mr.  Jacobs'  directions. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Muchnic  assists  Mr.  Jacobs  at  Topeka  in  con- 
nection with  the  tool  and  machinery  betterments. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Epler,  formerly  of  the  Burlington,  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western  and  the  Vanderbilt  Lines, 
is  territorially  in  charge  of  betterment  work  on  the  Gulf 
Lines  and  functionally  in  charge  of  all  car  work. 

Mr.  S.  D.  I.  Emerson  is  in  charge  of  the  betterment 
work  on  the  Western  Grand  Division,  and  with  him  is 
associated    Mr.    W.    J.    Power,    formerly    of    the    Union 
Pacific.     Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Power,  before  going  to  the  West- 
ern Grand  Division,  were  in  chai-ge  of  the  time  studies  and 
bonus  schedules  and  of  the  introduction  of  individual  effort 
methods  at  Topeka.  A^,.-,.-    *  v.  -. 

:\Ir.  J.  F.  Whiteford,  formerly  of  the  Burlington  and  the 
Union  Pacific,  is  in  chaige  of  all  J>etterment  work  as  applied 
to  roundhouses.  ''-'^ 

Mr.  Curtis  B.  Goode  is  in  charge  of  power  house  economies. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Neely  is  in  charge  of  oil-burning  economies. 

Mr.  F.  L.  H'ltchins,  formerly  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  is  in 
charge  of  reco.ds  and  graphs. 

Mr.  G.  S.  S.  Playfair  was  at  Shopton  and  in  charge  of  road 
unit  records. 

:\Ir.  E.  K.  Wennerlund  Is  general  assistant  on  the  A.,  T.  & 
S.  F.  Proper. 


Under  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  j^  Emerson  has  special  charge  of 
account  25,  supplies  to  locomotives. 

In  addition  each  of  the  above  has  his  own  assistants,  the 
total  number  of  men  directly  engaged  on  this  work  in  October 
being  31.         r^    .:    : ■■  -^ 

PART  IL— DEVELOPMENT  AND  SPECIFIC  RESULTS. 

Belting. 

The  first  work  undertaken  by  the  betterment  department, 
May  to  October,  1905,  was  confined  to  the  Topeka  shoijs,  and 
consisted  in  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  shops  and  estab- 
lishing the  individual  effort  reward  system.  One  of  the  first 
things  considered  in  connection  with  improving  the  efficiency 
of  the  machine  tools  was  that  of  belting.  Investigation  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  the  time  lost  on  the  vaiious  machines 
due  to  belt  failures  was  a  very  serious  item,  and  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  belling,  which  was  given  about  the  same 
attention  as  in  the  average  railroad  shop,  was  excessive. 

As  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  diagram.  Fig.  4,  the 
belting  expense  at  the  Topeka  shops  alone  amounted  to  about 
$1,000  per  month,  with  300  failures,  when  the  work  was  under- 
taken in  1904.  The  installation  and  maintenance  of  belting 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  specialist,  with  Instructions  to 
prevent  failures,  not  remedy  them,  and  only  the  best  quality 
of  material  was  used  for  repairs  and  renewals.  An  inventory 
was  made  of  every  belt  in  "the  shop,  and  an  accurate  record 
kept  of  itsi  i>erformance  on  a  form  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Fig.  5.  ,.::'\:y:-.--:\:./ 

Knowing  that  the  best  practice  indicated  that  the  cost  of 
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FIG.    4. — BECOKD   OV   COST    OV   BELT   MA1NTEX.\SCE    ANO   FAILURES. 

maintaining  belts,  including  labor,  supplies  and  belting,  should 
yearly  average  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  first  cost,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  much  of  the  belting  was  not 
of  the  best  grade,  had  been  in  operation  for  years  and  was 
running  under  unsatisfactorj-  conditions,  it  was  decided  to  set 
the  ideal  to  work  too,  at  2.j  per  cent.,  with  the  intention  of 
finally  reaching  14  per  cent,  as  conditions  were  improved. 
The  diagram  clearly  shows  the  results  accomplished.  The  ex- 
pense has  been  decreased  from  $1,000  to  about  $275  per  month, 
the  failures  from  300  to  about  55  per  month. 

A  belt  room,  about  10  by  35  ft.,  was  fitted  up  with  a  com- 
plete outfit  for  repairing  belts.  The  belt  foreman  also  has 
charge  of  oiling  and  of  abrasive  wheels. 

For  general  service  the  Jackson  or  machine  lace  is  used. 
Whea  a  belt  is  first  install^  ft  take  up  piece  C  ins.  long  is 
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iusertecl.  As  the  belt  stretches  this  piece  may  readily  be 
removed  by  withdrawing  the  two  rawhide  pins  and  a  shorter 
piece  inserted  to  take  its  place.  Various  lengths  of  these  take 
up  pieces  are  kept  in  stock  (Fig.  G),  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
only  a  few  minutes  to  put  in  a  shorter  piece  and  properly  ad- 
just the  belt. 
The  fact  that  the  most  expensive   material   is  often   the 


splice  is  to  see  that  the  pieces  put  together  are  of  about  the  f-arae 
grade,  width  and  thickness,  aud  that  the  splices  Hue  in  the  same 
direction  in  the  suiue  belt.  Splices  should  be  made  of  the  length 
given  in  the  table : 


WiUth 
TliickM-iK 
Length  : 


DELT    KECOllD 
CARD 


Shop 
Mai'tuoe 
Foiition  I 


Width  of  Belt. 
1   in. 
1'  ins. 

3  in^. 

4  ins. 

5  ius. 
0  ins. 
7  ins. 
S  in.«. 

!•   iiiH.   to  18  ins. 
Over  IS  ins. 


Length  of  Splice- 
5    in.s. 
5   ins. 
0  ins. 
U  ins. 

7  ins. 

8  in.s. 
8  ins. 
i)   ins. 

Same  Icngtli  as  width. 
18  ins. 


FIG. 


-BELT    KKCOKI)    CARD. 


( hcapest  is  strikingly  illustraicd  in  this  instance,  and  the 
following  specifications  for  belting  on  the  Santa  1m^  are  of 
interest  in  this  connection: 

Specifications  fob  liEi.Tixo. 

Belling  miust  be  of  the  host  oak  tan,  first  quality  leather,  strictly 
short  lap  stuck,  cur  within  IS  in.s.  of  the  center  of  tlie  hide  and  no 
piece  running'  over  4  ft.  (>  ins.  lonj; ;  tanned  under  the  long  time 
process,  absolutely  free  from  acids  or  other  ingredients  for  quicken- 
ing the  tannage  or  increasing  the  weiiiht. 

Belling  must  be  of  uniform  tliickncs.s  and  width,  and  will  bo 
inspected  at  destination.  Any  belting  showing  uneven  thicknes.s  or 
width  or  llabby  soft  spoU  will  be  rejected  and  must  bo  replaced 
at  once,  without  cost  to  the  Kailroad  Company. 

.VU  belts  mu.st  have  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  4,200  lbs. 
per  sq.  in.,  in  either  the  leather  or  the  splice,  and  .show  elongation 
of  not  over  12.5  per  cent,  in  2  ins.,  1  in.  oitlior  side  of  the  break, 
or  less  than  8  per  cent,  elongation  at  breaking  strain, 

.\ny  doublo,  triple  or  quadruple  bi'It  which 
etart.s  ((I  crack  or  give  way  between  ibc  layers 
comi'ri.siug  llie  bi-it  U-fnre  reaching  a  ti  ii- 
sile  strengtli  uf  l!..'»00  lbs.  per  .sq.  in.  will  be 
rejected. 

.\11  belting  will  h'  uiniislnil  in  three 
g  r a  dt  s,  11  s  be  lo  w  : 

Heavy,  weighing  17  to  1!»  <>/..  uer  sq.  ft. 
Medium,  weigliiiig  l.'.i-j  to  H'.  oz.  per  sq.  ft. 
Liglit.  weiuliing  not  less  than  l-l  oz.  per  sq.  It. 

The  alwve  weiglits  ,u-e  guaranteed  to  be 
n>  more  than  10  to  l.'J  per  cent,  above  the 
actual  wei'.;h(s  of  the  leather  after  treatment 
by  ga.«o)iiie.  or  oihi  r  procos.s,  to  remove  any 
sjiiirniir  or  lillitig. 

.\ll  beliin;;  must  Jjear  the  maunfai  lurers" 
i.'.iird  and  iianie  on  every  10  ft.  of  belting. 

All     belting,     when    rect^ivcd    at    dr'stiiiati 

will  be  laid  out  lljit  to  it.s  full  lenu'tli.  and 
raii-t  lay  ill  sV  strsiifiht  line  from  <iid  to  «iii!. 
iioth  edges',  of-  the  belt  lying  llai  ii|»i)n  tip 
,I....r.       '   •■' ■  ''■"■' 

<Il    MJA.XTV. 

It  thi'  belt  iis  received  does  not  in  every 
j'.irticular  comply  v.ith  the  above  specili<a- 
I  ions  it  will  be  rejected,  lind  replace<l  by  the 
seller  without  expefl^e  to  the  Kailroad  Coni- 
panv. 

It  is  further  guaranteed  that  the  belting 
will  run  practically  straight  aud  not  stretch, 
to  trouble  where  shafting  and  i>ulleys  are 
right  and  oarc  has  been  n.sed  in  placing  it  upon  tiieni. 

To  more  clearly  indicate  the  systematic  way  in  which  the 
belting  que>;tion  was  handled,  thus  showing  the  careful  in- 
\('stigation  and  treatment  of  details  by  the  betterment  dr- 
partmeat  and  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  methods  pursued 
by  them,  the  following  extracts  are  reproduced  from  the  "Rules 
snd  Instructions  for  Belt  Repairmen"  compiled  by  Mr.  Ein- 
nrsoD  fcr  use  on  the  Santa  Fe: 

('<i,tt lit  Splices. — The  first  tiling  to  be  noted  in  making  a  cement 


Splices  should  be  worked  down  to  a  perfectly  smooth,  even  sur- 
face, square  with  the  edge  of  the  belt  both  at  the  point  and  back. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  splice  is  no  thicker  than  the  rest  of 
the  belt.  If  the  splice  is  thick  the  belt  will  not  run  even.  Square 
both  end.s  of  the  splice  from  the  .same  edge  of  the  belt.  Work  on 
a  perfectly  smooth.  Hat  surface.  After  dressing  the  ends  for  the 
sj)lice.  place  them  together  on  a  board  1  in.  longer  and  ^  in.  wider 
than  the  splice.  Place  the  edges  from  which  the  sidices  are  squared 
in  a  perfectly  straight  line.  Tack  the  l)elt  to  a  board,  just  back  of 
the  splice.  Open  the  splice  and  spread  on  hot  glue,  place  another 
board  on  top  of  the  splice  and  clamp  tightly  with  hand  clamps  or 
in  a  press.  (An  old  letter  press  makes  an  excellent  belt  press.) 
If  a  press  is  used,  ten  minutes  is  long  enough  to  keep  pressure  on 
the  belt,  but  if  hand  clamps  are  n.sed  they  must  be  left  on  for 
three  or  four  hours.  In  either  case  the  belt  should  not  be  put 
under  tension  (or  at  least  five  hours  after  gluing.  Paper  placed 
between  the  boards  and  the  belt  will  prevent  the  belt  from  becoming 
glued  to  the  boards. 

Greasy  belts  should  be  cleaned  in  gasoline  before  attempting  to 
cement  them.  Any  grease  in  the  belts  or  glue  is  liable  to  cause 
the  splice  to  fail.  No  rivets,  wire  pegs,  or  any  other  fastenings 
aside  from  cement  should  be  used  in  splicing  belts.  Ordinary  furni- 
ture or  patternmaker's,  glue  is  satisfactory  for  belting. 

^]'idth  of  Belting.- — .V  pulley  should  be  27>  per  cent,  wider  than 
the  belt  running  on  it.  This  rule  should  bo  followed  as  closely  as 
liossible,  and  especially  with  cone  pulleys. 

Tension  and  Thickness  of  Belts. — Belts  should  have  a  tension 
when  at  rest  of  about  100  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  of  width  of  good  double 
Ik'lting.     If  not  practical  to  mpasuro  the  tension  on  the  belt,  make 
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the  fit  length  1  in.  per  10  ft.  less  than  the  tape-measured  length 
over  the  pulleys.  A  steel  tape  should  be  u.sed.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  ruiining  of  too  tight  belts  and  consequent 
burning  of  bearings. 

Double  belts  should  not  Ik-  run  on  i)ulleys  less  than  0  in.  in 
diameter,  and  triple  belt.s  ou  pulleys  less  than  20  in.  in  diameter. 
Belts  should  .sag  onto  the  pulleys  and  not  away  from  them.  Very 
short  drives  (belts  under  20  ft.  long)  should  be  avoided.  When- 
ever possible,  run  up-and-down  belts  on  a  slant,  so  that  the  belt 
will  sage  onto  the  pulley. 
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l''or  i:i<h   !i<)rs<'i)o\\<T  (<>  In-  ( t;iiiMiiitt<<l  iillow    SO  .-i|.  J'l.  of  (loiihl"' 

hclt  to  pii&s  over  tlio  imlh'.vs  per  minute:  allow  HJO  s(i.  ft.  of  single 
belt,  or  1,00<)  lineal  ft.  of  double  1  in,  b<?lt.  or  2,000  lineal  ft.  of 
single  bt^lt.  v  ;    ;'v   ' 

Kind  of  LiKv  to  isc. — For  sj.-iK'ral  sei\ ito.  the  .Tackson  lace 
should  be  usod.  and  new  b<>lt»i  should  have  a  G-iii.  lake-up  i)i(>ce  put 
in  them  to  permit  the  tijihtening  of  the  belt  by  putting  in  a  shorter 
pioeo,  and  thus  avoiding  tiic  ncfd  of  taking  tlic  entire  belt  down. 
Itfdts  with  .I:u  ksou  lar  ■  siioiiid  iiave  a  liikc-tip  ]»i('(r  in  tiiem  at  all 
limes.  I'ieco.s  .should  b;'  kejjt  in  .strjck  in  snllicionl  nuinbers  to  avoid 
Ihc  n«'<cssity  of  making  unf  in  an  i'Mi<'ru:iii<y.  'X'he  l<'n::!hs  .should 
lie  <■>,  .">,  4.  ;'..  '1.  and    1    ins. 

Till'  Kfvv  lace  ni:y  In-  osi^d  to  hold  \ci-y  tiii<k  lirlts  and  small 
feed  bells  wlii<h   tile  .lacksuii  lace  will  not   a«'<  omniodate.  .. 

'J'he  r.iwliide  la<c  may  be  found  b.v  uia|  to  give  bettor  ^erviqP/Oh 
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SYMBOL    NUMBERS    JOU    ORDERIXG. 

some  woodworking  machines  than  either  the  Jackson  or  Kerr  lace.s. 
but  it  is  generally  best  to  make  the  belt  endlo-ss,  if  neither  Kerr  nor 
Jackson  lace  give  salisfaclion. 

JJndlcss  Belts. — All  machines  furnished  with  any  mean.s  of  taking 
up  the  stretch  .should  have  cndles-^  l>eli,s.  Large  overhead  drive 
belts  (over  (j  ins.  wide)  sliould  be  made  e7idle.ss  as  soon  as  the  stretch 
is  taken  out.  It  is  not  advisable  to  maki'  new  endless  belts  at 
installation  on  aiMoimi  of  ilir  st  idcliinu.  Woodworking  machinery 
li;i\ing  br>lts  wliieli  do  noi  reiinire  too  fiiMim-nl  li;;iileiiiii;r  will  run 
betli'i-  with  endless  than  laeed  belts.  Side  and  bottom  lie.id  belts 
on  idaiuMs.   mai<li<'rs.  etc;,  .shgrnld  1)*^  rim  endless. 

1'htninifi  mill  (tiliiii/.-  Ilelts  which  have  become  too  greasy  ami 
dirty  should  lie  cleaned  in  gasoline,  then  .m  raped  and  wijjed  with 
waste.  In  dry.  dusty  places  it  is  well  to  brush  ihoui  oct-asionall.v 
wiih  a  broom  or  stiff  bni^Ii.  ,y 

Xo  rasju  or  belt  dope  should  be  useil  excc])t  Ji.sh  oft  ftrirt  tallow 


of  Iho  air.  Jklls  slnnthi  ueve^  i>o  rtui  lwisl«l  ol  tfus.s.stopiMH| 
on  cones. 

Keep  the  pulley  clean  and  avoid  liaving  mineral  oil  or  grease 
tome  in  contact  with  the  belts.  If  hard  grease  or  dirt  is  allowed 
to  pile  up  in  the  corners  of  the  coue*;,  so  as  to  form  a  lillet,  the 
b."lt  will  be  very  likely  lo  climb,  turn  over  or  twist.  In  ttuniug  the 
faces  of  tlie  ctnies  a  clearance  should  Ik?  cut  in  the  vomers.  A  drive 
pulley  Carrying  a  shifting  belt  should  never  have  a  frown.  In 
throwing  belts  onto  the  pulleys,  lirst  put  the  belt  on  the  driven 
pulley  (lo«>se.  if  there  ik  one*  and  then  run  it  (»nto  the  driving 
jmlley.  .\void  a<(  idmis  by  stopping  the  motor  or  4>n:iine.  and  then 
run  liic  lieit   on   while  starling  slowly. 

i.'are  shotikl  l;e  iak<'«  never  to  run  .i  belt  «>ff  a  moving  ])uHey 
onu»  some  jiarl  <d"  The  shafting  or  m:i<hineiy  on  \\bi<h  it  might 
catch.  U  H<><-es.sary  to  cut  a  Ih-U  d<nvn.  enre  should  be  taken  not 
.to  waste  tin?  leather,     I 

.\  belt  shoiilil  never  be  dampened  in  order  to  open  the  splice.  An 
awl  should  be  used,  gra<liially  scratching  or  ripidug  the  si)lice  apart. 

It  is  gfXMl  i>raclice  to  remove  ibe  tension  from  the  belts  i).v  lifting 
idlers,  i-uiniitig  off  of  pulleys,  or  rouKjving  from  tin-  maeliine.  wlit-ii 
convenient,  at  <i«itling  time.  All  cone  and  other  ma<liine  b»lt< 
should  be  run  olV  of  the  puUevs  at  quitting  time  on  Saturdays. 

Tools  and  Mucliiiiery. 

Tlie  next  step  taken  was  to  improve  tiie  efUciency  of  the 
shop  machinery  and  tools.  Each  machine  tool  was  carefully 
examined,  and  in  many  instances  it  was  found  necessary  to 
redesign  and  strengthen  certain  parts  in  order  to  properly 
adapt  the  tools  for  the  use  of  high-speed  steel  and  the  im- 
proved methods  which  it  was  proposed  to  install.  Cast  iron 
pinions  and  gears  were  in  many  instances  replacerl  with  steel. 
Cone  feed  pulleys  were  increased  in  size  to  accommodate 
hr-avier    feeds.     Cone    pulleys    wove    redesigned    lo    take   larger 
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mixed  in  equal  parts,  .\pply  hot  with  a  brush  when  the  belt  is 
running,  or  dip  the  belt  in  the  dope  tank,  then  <lry  and  wipe  oil" 
any  grease  which  may  liavi-  liardiMied  on  the  belt.  If  apj)lied  while 
running,  care  shoiiM  be  taken  not  to  get  too  much  on  the  belt  or 
it  will  cause  it  to  slip.  When  iu'operly  apidied.  the  mixture  of 
flah  oil  and  tallow  will  make  the  belt  i>nll  better  th:;u  any  of  the 
commercial  dressijig-v  So  mineral  oil  should  be  alloweil  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  belt.  Xew  Ixdts  should  be  treateil  with  fish  oil 
and  tallow  b(>fore  using,  ar.d  an.v  belt  which  beeoiiics  dry,  bard 
and  glo.ssy  in  service  should  have  iin  application  of  the  dressing- 
This  is  especially  tnie  of  belts  in  blacksmith  shops.  The  oil  will 
check  to  some  extent  the  e\il  clVect.s  ni  the  smoke,  suiphiir  gases 
and  dirt,  and  the  life  of  the  belt  will  tln-reby  be  lengthened. 

Inspection  of  lUlts.—  i^lo^d  attention  shouM  be  given  to  the 
condition  of  the  belting  lo  prevent  damage  to  it  and  delay  to  the 
machines.  Such  delays  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimtim  b.v  making 
repairs  as  .soon  as  weakness  develops.  [Main  drive  and  section  belts 
should  1)0  watched  \ery  closely,  since  a  failure  of  one  of  them  may 
shut  down  a  mnnber  of  machines  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

Ojuratiqn  of  liclts. —  The  most  es.sential  thing  to  the  successful 
ojieration  of  belts  is  that  pulleys  iind  shafting  be  properly  lined  and 
in  good  repair.  It  is  bad  practice  to  throw  a  pulley  out  of  line  to 
favor  a  bad  belt.  P.elts  should  be  run  with  the  hair  side  to  the 
face  of  the  pulley.  Ilun  the  belts  so  that  the  outside  point  of  the 
splice  trails.     This  will  avoid  opening  of  the  spHcQ  by  the  action 
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!»elts  and  transmit  more  power.  The  cotintershafting  was 
speeded  up.  These  changes  were  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
H.  W.  .Tacobs  and  in  line  with  those  described  by  him  in  an 
extensive  article  on  "High-Speed  SI  eel  in  Railroad  Shops," 
page  Z?>^  of  the  September,  1904.  issue  of  this  journal.  This 
matter  of  railroad  shop  machine  tt»ol  equipment  is  considered 
at  length  in  the  third  nunibei-  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr. 
Jacobs  on  "Organization  and  Kconomy  in  the  Railroad  .Ma- 
chine Shop"  in  the  November  issue  of  The  Emjineeriuff 
Magazine.  Mr.  Jacob's  series  of  articles  began  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  that  magazine,  and  will  be  concluded  in  the 
January  issue. 
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I  ic.   12. — OLD  AXU.XEW   ITNCUES  COMPARED. 


FIG.    14. — STAISDAKD    CHUCK    FOU    IIKiU    SPEED    FLAT    DRILLS 


FIG.    13. — STANDARD    HALL    JOINT    REAMER. 


FIG.   15. — niCir   SPEED  FLUE  SHEET  REAMER. 


FIG.    IT. — BOARD  SllOWIXG   TOOLS   ORDERED,   IN    STOCK   AND   ON 

BEQUI8ITI0N. 


FIG.  16. — TOOL  HOLDERS  AND  TOOLS  COMPARED  TO  SOLID  TOOLS. 
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At  the  same  time  standard  shapes  and  standard  material 
for  cutting  tools  were  selected  by  Mr.  Jacobs  to  replace  the 
large  miscellaneous  collection  of  cutting  tools  of  all  kinds, 
makes,  shapes  and  qualities  of  material.  At  the  present  time 
practically  all  the  cutting  tools  for  the  system  are  made  at 
the  Topeka  shops.  Each  shop  is  furnished  with  a  series  of 
blue  prints,  similar  to  those  shown  in  Figs.  7  and  8,  showing 
the  various  tools,  and  from  these  necessary  supplies  are  or- 
dered by  symbol  number.  Shaping  and  tempering  the  tools  in 
accordance  with  the  best  practice  and  manufacturing  them  in 
large  quantities  at  the  Topeka  shops  has  not  only  greatly 
increased  their  efficiency,  but  has  also  effected  a  very  con- 
siderable saving. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  go  into  this  question  in  detail 
in  this  article,  but  a  few  typical  examples  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  will  be  considered.  Fig.  9  shows  part  of  a  rack 
in  the  storehouse  at  Topeka  containing  the  lathe,  planer  and 
boring  tools  and  tool  holders  in  stock  and  ready  for  shipment 
to  outside  points.  '-^^  i   '■•■.-  "•  '  ■     ;-  : 

The  punches  and  dies  for  the  system  have  been  standardized, 
as  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustrations  (Figs.  10,  11  and 
12).  Punches  %  in.  and  less  in  diameter  fit  a  standard  sleeve 
(Fig.  11),  making  it  possible  to  use  the  same  coupling  as  for 
the  larger  sizes  and  yet  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  these  smaller 
sizes,  since  they  may  be  made  from  a  much  smaller  stock  than 
would  be  required  if  the  sleeve  was  not  used.  Fig.  12  shows 
at  the  left  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  old  punches,  then  two 
of  the  larger  standard  punches,  an  old-type  punch  of  the 
smaller  size,  compared  to  two  of  the  new  standard  smaller 
size  punches  and  sleeve  and  a  standard  coupling. 

Flue  rollers,  flue  expanders,  reamers,  flat  drills,  taps,  rivet 
sets,  flue  beading  tools,  etc.,  have  also  been  standardized. 
Ball  joint  reamers.  Fig.  13,  used  for  steam  pipe  joints,  etc., 


SYMBOL  NO.  K 


SYMBOL  NO.  L 


SYMBOL!  NO.  M 

FIG.    10. — STANDARD    PUNCHES    AND    DIES, 


i>i-io  nil. 


FIG.    11. — STANDARD   REDUCING 
COUPLING     AND    PUNCH. 


have  been  reduced  to  two 
standard  sizes,  thus  doing 
away  with  a  large  number  of 
miscellaneous  reamers. 

A  standard  chuck  for  flat 
high-speed  drills  is  shown  in 
detail  in  Fig.  14,  and  these,  as 
well  as  the  drills  to  fit  them, 
are  manufactured  for  the  sys- 
tem in  large  quantities  at  the 
Topeka  shops.  -■}'■-  '^:':^:''[':^''  '-^'-^ 

The  flue  sheet  reamer 
shown  in  Fig.  15  has  a  high- 
speed cutter  on  a  soft  steel 
arbor.  At  the  Topeka  shops 
these  reamers  are  reaming 
holes  at  a  rate  exceeding  one 
per  minute.  The  cutter  may 
be  easily  and  cheaply  replaced 
if  broken  or  if  it  requires  re- 
grinding,  and  standard  sizes 
may  be  maintained  at  a  com- 
paratively small  cost. 

High-speed  tool  steel  is  very 
expensive,  and  it  was  found 


that  by  designing  and  using  proper  tool  holders  the  amount 
of  this  steel  which  would  be  required  could  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  One  of  the  illustrations  (Fig.  16)  shows  several 
of  these  tool  holders  with  the  small  tools  as  compared  to  the 
old  type  solid  tools. 

The  board  shown  in  Fig.  17  is  kept  in  the  office  of  the  tool 
department  at  Topeka,  and  shows  just  how  many  of  each  type 
of  tool  is  on  hand  in  the  storehouse;  how  many  are  being 
made  on  shop  orders,  and  how  many  have  been  ordered  on 
requisition  from  outside  points.  The  lower  part  of  the  board 
is  adapted  to  show  just  what  special  tools  and  jigs  have  been 
ordered  and  where  they  are  being  made  in  the  shop.  This 
arrangement  enables  the  man  in  charge  to  keep  a  careful 
check  on  the  manufacture  and  shipment  of  tools,  and  see  that 
requisitions  are  filled  as  promptly  as  possible.  A  record  is 
kept  of  the  tools  ordered  and  used  at  the  various  shops,  and  it 
is  thus  possible  to  correct  any  abuse  and  prevent  an  exces- 
siye  number  from  being  carried  at  the  different  points. 


FIG.    13a. ANOTHER   VIEW   OF   STD.   BALL   JOINT   REAMER. 

Special  chucks  and  devices  for  facilitating  the  chucking  of 
work  and  holding  it  more  firmly,  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
to  take  more  or  heavier  cuts,  were  devised,  and  these  have 
been  instrumental  in  greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture. The  method  of  milling  piston  valve  bushings,  shown 
in  Fig.  IS,  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  this.  Formerly  only 
one  hole  was  milled  at  a  time,  and  the  bushing  was  adjusted 
by  hand  for  each  set  of  holes.  By  the  new  method  four  holes 
are  milled  at  one  time,  and  the  mandrel  which  supports  the 
bushing  is  revolved  by  a  worm  and  gear  as  shown. 
.;  Another  good  illustration  is  that  of  milling  eccentric  straps. 
Fig.  19.  The  eccentric  straps  are  fii-st  clamped  to  the  cast 
iron  jig  and  the  long  bolts  are  then  adjusted,  as  shown,  pre- 
venting the  straps  from  shifting,  and  making  it  possible  to 
take  as  heavy  cuts  as  may  be  necessary. 

These  are  typical  instances  of  improvements  made  in  the 
machine  shop  proper.  A  number  of  interesting  tools  and  de- 
vices were  also  noticed  in  the  erecting  shop,  which,  while  pos- 
sibly not  all  new,  play  an  important  part  in  increasing  the 
output  and  reducing  its  cost.  Space  permits  the  mention  of 
only  two  or  three  typical  examples. 

The  pneumatic  air  drum  hoist,  Fig  20,  makes  it  possible  to 
raise  an  air  drum  for  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  cost  under 
former  conditions.      •.,^;. 

A  pneumatic  hammer  for  removing  frame  or  other  bolts  is 
shown  in  Fig.  21.  This  is  less  than  12  in.  high,  and  may  be 
used  in  places  where  it  is  impossible  to  use  a  sledge.  After 
being  placed  in  position  the  lower  lever  is  turned,  forcing  the 
plunger  against  the  bolt.  Then  by  quickly  operating  the  up- 
per handle  a  series  of  heavy  blows  drives  the  bolt  out.  This 
was  devised  and  patented  by  Mr.  A.  Parfitt,  boiler  shop  fore- 
man. >:^'0~'.'--/'':.^--'^'.-  ; ';•' '■".■■•.'•:..;■  v" 
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Two  other  tools  devised  by  Mr.  Parfitt  are  shown  in  Figs. 
22  and  23.  The  first  is  a  portable  hydro-pneumatic  bushing 
extractor  used  largely  in  connection  with  piston  valve  bush- 
ings, and  capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  of  l.r.OO  lbs.  per 
sq  in.  The  other  is  a  portable  hydro-pneumatic  punch  for  use 
In  the  boiler  shop. 

A  very  considerable  saving  has  been  made  due  to  improv- 
ing the  eflicienty  and  reducing  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  pneu- 
matic tools.  Every  Saturday  all  of  these  tools  are  turned  in 
and  carefully  examined,  repaired  and  oiled  by  a  man  in  charge 
of  this  work.     As  in   the  matter  of  belts,  the  aim    is  to   pre- 


vent failures  and  keep  the  tools  In  first-class  condition  all  the 
time. 

Although  the  prime  object  was  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  tools  and  machinery,  it  has  resulted  in  a  marked  im- 
provement in  economy  as  indicated  by  the  diagrams,  Figs.  24 
and  25;  Fig.  24  shows  what  has  been  accomplished  in  reducing 
the  tool  and  machinery  account  on  the  Santa  Fe  System. 
This,  of  course,  includes  all  the  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  machinery  and  tools,  including  the 


FIG.  23. — roarABLE   HYDao-P>EUMATIC   PUXCU. 


no.   22. — uyuito-p>i;i;MATic  pistol   valve  bushi^u   extbactob. 
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FIG.    19. MILLING    ECCENTRIC    STRAPS. 
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belting,  shafting,  etc.  The  total  cost  is  on  a  different  scale 
from  the  labor  and  material  cost  in  order  that  the  diagram 
may  not  be  too  large.  The  lines  marked  "allotment  for  total 
cost,"  "allotment  for  material  cost"  and  "allotment  for  labor 
cost"  are  the  ideal  points  which  it  is  desired  to  attain.  These 
ideal  points  are  not  laid  down  arbitrarily,  but  are  based  on 
results  which  it  is  known  are  possible  of  attainment.  Fig. 
25  is  for  the  Topeka  shops.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the 
work  was  started  and  has  received  the  greatest  amount  of 
attention. 

Diagrams  similar  to  these  are  drawn  up  for  each  division 
on  the  system,  and  it  is  thus  possible  to  follow  this  matter 
very  closely.  Each  master  mechanic  has  a  fair  and  definite 
allotment,  within  which  he  is  expected  to  keep.  Every  month 
each  shop  must  send  in  on  a  form  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Fig.  2G  the  cost  for  the  maintenance  of  tools  and  machinery 
during  the  month.  Separating  and  subdividing  the  various 
items  in  the  account  makes  it  possible  to  locate  and  correct 
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FIG.    24. — GBAPIIICAL    RECORD   OF    COST   OF    MAINTENANCE   OF   TOOLS        FIG.    25. — GBAPHICAL    RECORD    OF    COST  OF    MAINTENANCE   OF    TOOLS 
AND    MACHINERY   ON   THE  SANTA  FE    SYSTEM.  AND  MACHINERY  AT  THE  TOPEKA   SHOPS. 
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FIG,   26. — FORM    USED  IN   CONNECTION    WITH  TOOL  AND  MACHINERY  ACCOUNTS. 


weak  spots  or  abuses. 
■    In    September,    1904,   the    ex- 
pense for  the  system  was  $45- 

125.10  per  month.  In  April, 
1906,  it  had  fallen  to  |24,921.25 
per  month,  or  a  little  less  than 
the  "allotment  for  total  cost"  of 
125,000  per  month. 

This  result  was  accomplished 
largely  by  special  efforts  at 
Topeka,  Albuquerque  and  San 
Bernardino,  the  total  expense  for 
tools  and  machinery  at  these 
three  points  amounting  to  65 
per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the 
system  In  January,  1905.  This 
reduction  was  made  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  efficiency  was 
very  greatly  increased  by  Intro- 
ducing better  tools  and  by 
strengthening  and  considerably 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
machinery  and  equipment. 
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Two  oth«M-  totals  devise^  by.  Mi%  P^rftU^^a  in  Figs. 

::.  ;muI  l'o.  Tii»'  ririt,  is  li 'poitaMr'  hytiru-piu'iunjiiif  bushins 
exirattor  iisetl  hug»'i,v  in  lonijociioji  wUh  iiir^tuii  valve  busli- 
i»g§,  juid'  t-a(«i^le  of  - «'xerti«g  ;V  iu'esssuro  of  1,*">*W-  ll)s.  ]>cr 
4ij'TiB;'  'Thie.  othiejr^^^^fa^^  hvfh'o-pneintuai«-  imuch  for  use 

iri'tlie  fiaiiw'  ^bpp.  I 

A  v»Ty  ronsithinvltlt-  saviiiu  li:t.~  Li.  h  mi,iu«  lin.  to  imiiitiv- 
in«  ll»«.,'  »-IVnioiu  y  atnl  reibKius  .Ui»>  ••«.>s:t  of  tHainicnante  of  i)n«Mi- 
inalltr  tools..  Jfivriy  S{>tur<lay -sill  of  tli«^St>  tdo^s  ate  turnoii  in 
ami  canvftilly  (•\:iniLn''«l.  re|tn1r«Ml  ahd'o'Tf'il  by  a-iiiau  in  ohari;<> 
(f   'hi-    WntK       As    r-    ''-^     r.r.-'.'-<r    <f    '-.!'■     •]],-   jiim    is    ru    pre 


vent  failurcii  and  keep  the  tools  in  first-class  condition  all  the 
time.  ■.':■.'. 

Alliiiiiiyli  \\tv  imIiih'  (ilijcci  \v;is  to  itii|>i<'V('  tlu'  i^rn-ionfy 
III  I  111'  tools  and  iiiatliiiifry.  ii  iuis  ri'sulnnl  in  a  niarUed  im- 
provt'inent  in  economy  as  iiidicai<'ii  liy  tlic  <iiai;raiiis.  Figs.  »1 
and  'J.'i;  Fig.  1'4  shows  what  has  l)e«'n  acconiplislied  in  reducing 
ilif  t«n)l  and  niachint'iy  a<<oiint  on  the  Santa  Fe  System. 
Thi.-^,  of  cour.se,  in<luc|fs  ail  liie  exi>enst's  in  ctintiection  wiiji 
'lie   nuiintcnan«e  of  the   niaclunery   and   tool.s.   including  the 


ilU.    ^io-^-iVitiAULt    UVUUU-i'.\fci;iIAnC    I'.U.NCil. 


110.     !i-. — llVUKO-i'.NtL.MAllC     i'lalU.V     VALVt     UL  SUING     tXTBAClOU. 


Decembeb,  i90€. 


AMl^rcAil;  ;l35^mXKiR^  AN^^ 


[•;i 


6eltinjg,  sMftliiiJ.  etc.    The  total  cost  is  en. >diBE€fent  scak 
from  the  labor  and  majLerial  <ost  m  order  that  ibe  diagram 
may  not  he  top  Jargt*.    The  iineS  marke«l  •  alloimcut  for  t  ' 
coi>t»'*  *'allouri«^iit  tor'iiuiurial  tosi'  and  'allot nioh I   for  Ki 
cost'-  are  the  idi-al  inriuis  \vhi«:h  it  is  dusirt-d  to  atialn.     Tiit- 
ideal  points  aie  not  laid  down  arbitrarilJS Jh«t  aro  ir.ised  on 
r» suits  whi«tL  it  i»  know n  are  iwssiWe  of  attainment.     Fig 
2a  is   for  the  To|k'ka   shops.     It  was   at  this   jtoiut   that   the 
w'ork   w'as  stariieU  and   has  rcceivi:^]    tii.    -i.;if.-Jt    imiouiiT    of 
attf^utionv-Cv/'-;^::^  ^;.:  < ;  S  ■ ,.  y  "^ 
l^tagran*s  siinilai'  to  rliese  are  <lriawn  up  tor  eacfr: division 
on   tlu?  systc^ni,  anC  it  Is  tbvis  poss;ihIc  to  follow  Uiis  ma  '' 
v«'i-y  {•lQs?ely,     KiK-li   ulaster  nio«hani«-  iias  a  fair  and  dilui. 
aih/iiueui,  witinii  wjiii h  he  is  «'.\pe«t»*d  to  keep.     EvtT.v  nwhth 
^rafjvshe^i  hiust>seM;^^i^^  foj-ira  stnillar  to  tljat  sh|pwn  in 

FijiJ  25  the  <Ost-fpt  thV.i^  tools  and  inaihinei\ 

(iMTiner   th6   nwnth. "  St'iuii-uiinii   and    sulwHA-iUing  tl»e  va-= 

itruis  in  the  atcouritioakesil  possible  to  lo<  ate  arid  co: 
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::  weak '  spoiS'  or  abuses. 

;       In    Stepteniber.    1904,    the    ex 

l^ense  for  the  systei?  was  ti^- 

I2^.1<i    ifer    mon^,      Jn    Apri; . 

t90€;  it  h.id  faijLeii   ti/  124,921.25 
-■per  month,  or  a  little  less  than 
/the  "allotnient  Ofoi'  total  cost"  bl 
,  j^2r»,(>00  per  month. 
•       This  result  was  accumplished 

largely     fay    special     efforts    at 

Topeka.    Albuqiierque  -and    San 

V  Bernardino,  the  total  expense  for 

:.  tools    and    machinery    at    these 

three    points    amounting    to    C". 
T  per   cent,  of   the   total    for   the 

system  in  January,  ISQfi.     Thi 

:  reduction  was  made  In  spite  of 

^1  the  fact  that  the  efflciency  W'as 

Vvory  sreatly  inoreasod  by  intro- 

;,.  ducing     bett<^r     tools-    and     by 

j-^jstrengthening   and  :  considerably 

increasing    the    cs parity    of  the 
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FIG.   30. — EXAMPLES  OF  WORK      DOXE   ON    FORGING    MACHINES    AND   BULLDOZERS   AT  TOPEKA. 


Cciitrallzutlon  of  ^Maiiufaotiircd    ^Intorial   and   Extension   ol' 

!<>tau(Iurd^. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  efficiency  of  the  tools  and  machin- 
ery was  being  improved  a  movement  was  made  to  standard- 
ize, as  far  as  possible,  the  various  locomotive  parts  and  do 
all  the  munufacturins  for  the  system  at  Topeka.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  all  manufactured  and  machined  material  is  furnished 
by  the  To|)eka  shops.  In  many  Instances  it  is,  of  course,  im- 
l)ossible  to  finish  a  piece  entirely,  but  as  much  machine  work 
as  possible  is  done  on  it  in  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  work  to  be  done  at  the  outside  shops.  Fig.  27  is  the  first 
sheet  of  a  cin-ular  giving  a  list  of   locomotive   jmrts  manu- 

JJ«t  of  Locoiji«tlTc  |)ftrt«  uhJ  TooIb  tli«t  bk  future   «1U  b«    inmsufactured 
•ml  luwbiua  St  Tu^tka.  citlier  c^>u|>lclt  i^r  {lutlsllj  HaiaLed 
a*  •t*ttO  Itlmt: 


y1 


BuUKiDC* 


nuncl  clUmt< 


CnwiMv!  |>liui 


Burci*  anil  tguttA,  tcaii&K 
oiitflUc  tJUllu«tet  U'U^b. 


FliiiiticU  ixiiui>Utib 


CenlcnJ,  ftted  tfl  iLrni<lcd. 


nui>b»i 


reamers  and  collars  are  frequently  checked  with  standards, 
and  when  worn  are  returned  to  Topeka  for   repairs. 

Standard  knuckle  pin  hole  reamers  with  standard  gauges, 
for  the  different  classes  of  engines,  are  to  be  furnished  to  each 
shop  and  the  large  roundhouses.  The  reamers  in  each  set 
vary  from  the  standard  size  to  Vs  In.  above  by  thirty-seconds. 
When  a  pin  needs  replacing  the  hole  is  reamed  to  the  nearest 
size  and  a  standard  knuckle  pin  of  a  corresponding  size,  com- 
pletely finished,  is  taken  from  stock. 

Manufacturing  all  material  at  one  point  has  many  advan- 
tages; not  only  are  the  parts  turned  out  much  cheaper, 
better  and  more  certain  to  be  standard,  but  it  is  possible 
to  use  to  advantage  many  special  machines  and  devices 
which  if  placed  in  a  smaller  shop  would  lie  idle  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  thus  making  a  very  heavy  surcharge  on  any 
of  the  work  they  might  do.  The  work  can,  of  course,  be 
done  with  fewer  machines  at  a  central  point  than  if  it  was 
being  done  at  several  points  on  the  system. 

The    finished    material    storehouse    platform    at    Topeka    is 
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FIG.    27. PARTIAL   LIST    OF    PARTS    MANUFACTURED    AT   TOPEKA. 

factured  at  Topeka,  and  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  work  is  carried. 

All  turned  bolts  are  to  be  made  at  Topeka.  These  bolts,  of 
various  lengths,  are  turned  to  standard  sizes  and  placed  in 
stot;k.  Standard  reamers  are  to  be  furnished  each  shop,  and 
with  each  reamer  are  standard  collars,  so  that  the  same 
reamer  will  ream  holes  to  fit  any  one  of  several  standard 
bolts,  depending  on  the  collar  that  is  placed  upon  it.     The 


Fit;.     29. TE.MI'L.\'rE     FOB     DBILLI.NG     COJMl'OU.ND     CYLINDEB. 


shown  in  Fig.  2S.  With  the  store  department  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  mechanical  department  it  is  possible  to 
keep  an  ample  supply  of  finished  material  at  the  various 
repair  plants,  and  by  so  doing  it  is,  of  course,  possible  to  pass 
the  engines  through  the  shop  for  repairs  and  get  them  back 
in  service  in  a  minimum  amount  of  time.  This  policy  has 
been  carried  to  such  an  extent  at  Topeka  that  even  fireboxes 
for  certain  classes  and  cylinders  are  carried  in  stock  ready 
to  be  placed  on  an  engine  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  the  shop. 

A  considerable  improvement  was  effected  by  checking  over 
the  patterns  and  reducing  the  amount  of  material  allowed  for 
finish  where  it  was  excessive.  In  some  instances  it  was  found 
advisable  to  change  the  grade  or  kind  of  material  to  facilitate 
machining  or  to  give  better  results  in  service. 
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FIG.     30. KXAMJ'LKS    OF    WOlllv     DONK    <>\     FORClNti    MACIli.NES     AMI    I!l  I.I.IXtZKRS    AT    TOrKKA. 


One  noticeable  feature  at  the  Topeka  shops  is  the  large 
number  of  templets  and  jigs  used.  A  templet  for  drilling 
holes  in  a  compound  cylinder  for  cylinder  head  studs  is  shown 
in  Fig.  29.     The  equipment  of  templets  and  jigs  for  work  of 


FIC.   31. — SOME  OF  THE  IHES  AM)  FORMERS  USED  WITH  THE  I'XIBGINU    MACHINES   AXU  BLMJJOZEK8  AT  TOPEKA. 


of  these  dies  and  formers,  part  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  31. 

A  very  interesting  and  simple  tool  in  this  shop  is  one  for 

making  brakeshoe  keys,  devised  and  patented  by  Mr.  George 

Praser,  the  foreman.     Part  of  the  device  (Fig.  :]2)   is  used  in 

connection  with 
a  bullrlozer,  and 
forges  two  keys 
at  one  time  from 
Vi-in.  round  scrap 
iion.  The  keys 
are  then  cut  apart 
and  sheared  to 
shape  by  a  spe- 
o  i  a  1  attachment 
iised  en  an  ordi- 
nary shear,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3.''. 
These  brake  shoe 
keys  can  be  turn- 
ed out  liy  these 
t(ols  at  the  rate 
of  two  or  three 
thousand  i>er  day 
at  an  insignificant 
cost  c<jmpared  to 
the  methods  form- 
erly used. 


this  kind  is  so  complete  that  it  is  possible  to  drill  all  the 
holes  in  a  cylinder  casting  without  laying  out  a  single  one. 
In  a  small  shoj)  where  parts  are  turned  out  at  long  inter- 
vals a  complete  equipment  of  such  templets  and  jigs  would, 
of  course,  be 
out  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  by  con- 
centrating work 
of  this  kind  at 
one  point  they 
can  be  used  to 
very  great  ad- 
vantage. 

In  no  depart- 
ment is  the 
m  a  nufacturing 
activity  more 
evident  than 
in  the  black- 
smith  shop. 
One  of  the  pho- 
tographs ( Fig. 
30)  shows  a 
number  of 
paits  made  by 
dies  and  form- 
ers used  in  con- 
nection with 
the  bulldozers 
and  forging 
machines. 
There  are 
about   200  sets 


Individual  Jtlii'urt  Method  or  Bouus  N}>(ciii. 

A  general  description  of  this  system  and  its  advantages  is 
presented  on  page  61  of  our  February,  1906,  issue.  This 
article,  entitled  "Shop  Betterment  and  the  Indivi(iual  Effort 
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KIO.-SO.—  I  \  WII'IKS  <»•   WMICK       PPXE   ON     HH{<;IN(;     MAtniXES    .WU    r.lMIMt/Kl{S    Ar   TOPEKA. 
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(  riitrsili/iilioM    «»i     >liiiiiil;M-tiii-t-<l     Miit<-riiil    :iinl     K\ttii^i«)ii    oi' 

Maiii!ani>. 
At  i^i^>rt>n<;  liihfe  that  th«"^^  «»f  tho  tools  ami  iiiathin- 

rj\V    was   Jt«iil%  inilH-OA'»»rt  ■«■  UKW^  \v;is    iW.nU-    In    sl:iiuiarii- 

ixe/,  aa'far  a«.  lHJssll)l«,\  ih^  various  iootmiotive  puiis  ami  do 
all  "»li"  jnainil"a(l mini;  for  iIm-  s\>tiiii  af  Topcka.  At  tli«'  pros- 
fiir,  liim-  all  nijumfuciiihrd  antl maclunoil  material  is  luniishcd 
by  ih*>  TojK'Ua  «iH»i»s;    In  ruuiiy  instartt't'S  it  is,  of  course,  Ini 

piissibli'  ut  fhiiKh  Ji  piocp  eiitiri'ly.  liut  as  inuoii  tnacliino  work 
as  t'Kssil.iU'  is  (joiio  fur  it  in  onU-r  t<)  ri-diKc  to  a  mininmni 
tJM'  work  lo  Iw!  dowt'  at  tlu;  oulsid*'  shops.  Fi.n.  21  i.~  iho  lirst 
*4lit»«>t  of  ;i  rirrvilar  Jtivlng  a  lis't   pf ,  i"rt«-omoii\'<'   i>Tirts   mano- 


L.  1 


UuH  i'.iufir- 


ifjiiiifis  ami  coliais  ar»*  ireijiifntly  checked  with  standards, 
and   when    worn   art-   rt'tnrncd   to  Toi>»ka   loi-    rejiairs.  "    •■ 

Stantiiuil  Uiuitidf  pin  Imlf  reamers  witii  staiidar<l  KiniKeSi-.; 
lor  tin-  dilffrenl  classes  of  engines,  are  to  lie  furnishtMi  to  each 
slinp  ami  I  In-  laiue  i-<nindh(Mises.  The  reamers  in  each  set 
vary  from  iIk-  .-tandiird  size  i«i  U  in.  aliove  hy  thirty-sfi  onds. 
When  a  pin  weeds  r^i)larii'.ii  ilic  lioh-  is  reamed  to  the  nearest 
size  and  a  >landard  knin-kle  pin  of  a  currespt)ndinj?  size,  coi»»,!' 
.Hlct"ly   tinisln'il,   is  taken   from  stock. 

•  -Manul'aciurinK  aU  maitiial  at  one  [xdni,  Ua.-  many  advan- 
taiE«'s;  not  only  Are:  <'><•  parts,  turned  ciiit-  nnu-h  clieaper, 
ht'tlcr  atiil  more  certain  tv  T>e^>*l a n«iard,  but  it  is  possible 
to  use  lo  advanla.u"  many  special  macliint's  and  dcvice-s 
wliifU  it  placed  in  a  smalbi-  shop  Wonid  lie  idle  tlie  ureater 
part  of  till'  time,  iliiis  ma  kin:;  a  very  heavy  snrchar?:e  «)n  any 
of  the  \v<»rk  iliey  mitilii  do.  The  work  can,  ot  <ourse,  fee 
doni-  with  fewer  ma<liines  at  a  central  point  than  if  it  was 
lieiim  done  at  several  |ioinis  on  the  system. 

Till     lini.-lie.l    material    slorefnnise    platform    at    Topeka    is 


Au.l:l>t,M  <..1>IU|.  it,  ti. 


CtwV-tfleil*''l:lha 


i.iUU'iiL 'T^ilihU'Jic*!. 


|-;im-JNr ' 


^ 


'tiii|iia>4i"t)>tii« 


'  Ktiuvli  Vmjn.4 


_«,'nwt>  tab , 


0.anb.'  iivii> 


I  Mwbli 
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K, 


l.ft>ui;h 


I'ttiubuKi 


1jbmi«  )*u.' k  I 


»i.  I  ft;i. 


Vhrti-i 
(■   U  '    t.  1 
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I  iLrtaiT'iuuCtlrtdflrl 

I  tti,  27.^^.vi^«At  tts^^^  M  vNt'iiUCTUitEti  Ar    r<'ii  K  \. 

fat-t.iirtMl  ht.Toi»ekaj  and;,  vvill  jfive  aii   idea  of  thf^  extf^nt  to 
u  hi.<  h  t.Uts  Wbff '  is  cairied. 

.\ll  tni'ned  l>o1ts..'iri^to  be  inach-  at  Topeka.  These  b«dls,  t)f 
\ anions  len^tlrs.  are  itirtie.tl  fo  standard  size^  and  placed  in 
stork.  Standu.rd  reunierK  are  to  be  furnished  each  slioji.  and 
witit  ,eM<'^   .';««tiier.\ar.e  -^^^^  C9llars,    so    ili;ii    the    same 

leamer    will    ream   h'>h?*>  t«Ht  any   one' <Tf  several    standard 
i>oIts,   tlepejwiin'J:   on    the   t-oll.ir   that    is   placed    upmi    it.      The 


in..    l'i>.-^iK-Ufl>Al  K    i'>i:    iiiai.ii\(.    «  mmi'mi  .NO    cvijMii  i;. 

shown    in    I'i^    Jv.        Wiili    the   .-^mre  ilepariment   in   riose   to- 
operation    with    ilie    meehanieal    deparimeni    it    is    po.-:sible   to  '^ 
kee|»    an    amiije    supply    nf    tinished    material    at    the    varionsi"',:; 
repair  plants,  and  by  so  doin.t;  it  is,  of  <onise,  iMissible  to  pass 
I  he  eiii^ines  throtmh   the  shop  for  repairs  and  .t;et  tlietn   l)ack 
in   service  in   a  minimum  amount  of  time.     This   policy   has 
been  carried  to  su(  h  an  extent  at  Topeka  that   even   fireboxes'.-^' 
lor   certain   cla-ises  and   c.xlindiis  are   <arrietl    in   stock    ready 
to  be  place<l  (III  an  eiisine  as  soon  as  it  <-oiiies  into  the  shop. 

.V  considerable  improvement   was  effected   by  che<  kiu.i;  over 
I  lie  jiatterns  anil  reducing  the  amount  of  material  allowed  for 
liiiish  where  it  was  exces.sive.     In  some  instances  it  was  found  ■' 
advisable  to  chanM:e  the  j^rade  or  kind  of  material  to  facilitate^:'-.' 
inachinin;-'  or  to  uive  better  results- in  s^^•vi?e. 


r)KrKMm:i{.  IftOO. 
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One    n«'ti<i';il»l«'   Ti-jitiirc    Jii    iln-    T«)|>«*U;i    shops    is    the    Isivge 

Hiujibor    of    U'in|il<is    ;(nii    jij;s    iis»'il.     A    leiJijilet    for    drilling 

;liolos  it)  ;i  (onipoiind  <  yliiuhT  fni-  c  ylindt'i'  hyad  studs  is  shown 

'ill   Fin.  l".i.     T;h<>' <'(iiii|iiii.iii   <if  iiiii|.l<ts  and  jisH  f^^i'  vt:«»rlv  of 


J:^;t<ii ;.;;i.-^s«T.\>K  «k  hm:  r>if;.s  an»»  (-"Msmkus  i'sKi> Avmi  ari>:  i-'«*l«;iN« 

I  his    liiid   is  so  (Miniiti^'if  Oral    iT  is  fHJssjhle  to  drill  all  the 
iicdfs  ill  a  oyUnder  .casJin.u.  \viihoiit.  layini;  aut  a  sjiii;Ie, -one. 
Ill   a   small   shop   vvlu-i*'   pails   ai;*i.  tun»«Hl  out  at   huii;   inteiv; 
vals  a  (uinpltic  rquii»»i[eUt-or^st^;h.  tenip^^^ 

of     «om-st>,     Ik-  -    -  ;.      \\  v  ■       •    " "  '  '  ; 

out  of  the  quos- 

•(■iuiaiiii.u  wr.ik 
of  this  l<iiiil  at 
niH-  p(  im   ih"y 

(JIM  he  il-rd  to 
v«*ry  grt'Mi  ad- 
vaiitaut'. 

Ill  no  dcparl- 
iiifiil  is  ilu- 
III  a  iitifjKluriMU 
ai  li\  ily  iiiotf 
t\  idem  iliaii 
in  tlic  lilacU 
s  III  i  I  li  sliop. 
On-  cf  ilif  plio- 
(ui;raplis  (  Kiu. 
:!0)      shows      a 

II  II  III  1 1  or.-:,  q  f 
pans  inado  liy 
dits  and  form 
»Ms  us»"d  ill  con- 
nwtion'  \v'  i  th 
the  liulldozois 
and        foruini; 

III  a  <■  h  i  n  »'  s  . 

T  li  eV«*  ^i"'^ 
almut    l'«'i»    sfis 


of  tliest'  illt's  ;Wiii  f«ii^^^  t"aii  of  whic-liarr-  shown  in  1-  in.  ;:i. 

A  v«;ry   futCMosiius  jiiid   si«iplt>  tool   in   t^hi^  shop  »f^  oni*  for 

lualdng^  lnvilx<-simt'  lu'ys/  dovlsi^r  awU:  i«vti'irt<u^  hy  Air.  <i<?oi:ijf 

FrUst|l%:'  tije  Fort'hiart.^;  1^^      of  (jtiv  ili^v Wf >  ■  (  V\\i.  'I^i ;: ik  i^sed  in 

i-oinievt  iTin   «rl.i  h 
;j)i     hiilhfoy,»'r.    and 
,  tVa-sos     1  Wo     Ui'ysi 
ih  «inp,  liinf.  f.r«in 
iHi  rouftd^!*iT;i|' 
'■/   ■      'u<  ^  - 

y»ul      slu:w*i<l.     U-* 
sha I M*    l,y    a .  s| •< 
jf-Jra  I    avi;iriinM>» ' 
:Hi.  ord- 
nai:;       Mi'-rir.;    -a  K 

l>rik<'  shni- 
■  .1 II    !h  ■    !  mil 
V  i   vW  V  T»>     Utt s< 
i<  i'i>    ,  .     ih«?-_rHli 
,rt  ■ii-    i;hr«M' 

lli<,i.-:tii'i  p<r  thi> 
at  alt  i.tisiuniti^-aiii 
pirwr  ■rxini|)?irtMl  <<ii 
tibe  irtet  Ikm is  f«ri*j  - 

Iniiitidiijii   ij'i'ort   Mtdliod  or  lt«»iiii»  Sistcm. 

A  i?t^Jipral  !ii;ew«>rii>ti»M»  of  thi.ssy«tein  an!  its  advaaiases"  Ik 

jri't^ciHod'  oti    p:i"e   1*1    of    our  February.    ItwVj.    issio^      Tins 

.liMiit'lef  -epOtled  "SHojV  It^^^  KiToit 
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Method  of  Profit  Sharing."  was  pro- 
pared  by  Mr.  Harrington  Emerson 
and  by  direction  of  Mr.  Lovell,  su- 
perintendent of  motive  power  was 
distributed  among  the  motive  power 
employes  of  the  Santa  Fe  System. 
An  understanding  of  this  system 
and  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
its  use  may  probably  best  be  con- 
veyed by  presenting  an  abstract  of 
this  treatise,  although  it  is  sug- 
gested thai  our  readers  will  find 
the  article  itself  niuch  more  com- 
prehensive  and   complete. 

The  employer,  of  course,  wishes 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  output 
to  a  minimum  in  order  to  meet 
competition.  The  employe,  on 
:he  other  hand,  wishes  as  high 
wages  as  he  can  get.  A  sys- 
tem by  which  the  employer  could 
pay  higher  wages  than  the  aver- 
age and  at  the  same  time  cheapen  the  cost  of  output  would 
be  an  ideal  one.  That  this  may  be  accomplished  is  indicated 
by  a  series  of  examples  presented  by  Mr.  Emerson.  The  first 
one  is  a  cost  statement  of  a  large  machine  shop  in  an  Eastern 
State,  and  is  as  follows: 

COSTS  OP  OPERATION  FROM  JANUARY  1  TO  AUGUST  31,  1805. 

Cost    of    materials $172,916.40 

Wage;,  paid  to  direct  labor 49,174.98 

General  expenses 90,698.54 

Total ^V.ii. $312,789.92 


FIG.    32. BR>VKE    SHOE    KEY        KOBGING    DEVICE   OX    BULLDOZER. 


Output  500  engines,  costing  each — 

For  material    $345.83 

For  direct  labor 98.23 

For    general    expenses 181.50 


Per  Cent. 
55.3 
15.7 
29 


100 


Total $625.56 

Day  wages  are  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire  expense; 
general  expenses  more  than  twice  as  much  as  labor;  and 
material  more  than  one-half  the  total  expense.  In  the  gen- 
eral expenses  only  the  cost  to  the  factory  door  is  included. 

A  careful  study  of  the  cost  of  materials,  and  this  is  the 
largest  item  in  the  above  statement,  will  undoubtedly  show 
that  a  considerable  saving  may  be  made  by  such  methods 
as  described  in  the  previous  section  of  this  article  and  by 
securing  the  co-operation  of  the  men.  The  general  expenses 
include  the  wages  of  all  employes  not  directly  chargeable  to 
the  different  engines  and  the  cost  and  maintenance  of  the 
l)elts,  machine  tools,  the  furnishing  of  power,  etc. 

In  attempting  to  decrease  factory  costs  the  method  is  usually 
to  make  a  reduction  in  the  wages  paid  to  direct  labor,  although 
as  seen  from  the  above  figures  this  is  the  smallest  item  of  the 
three.  Suppose  the  wages  are  reduced  10  per  cent.,  the  best 
men  will  leave  and  those  who  stay  are  discontented,  while  the 
new  employes  are  slow  and  unskilled.  Less  work  will  be  done 
and  more  material  wasted,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  for 
the  same  number  of  men  and  the  same  amount  of  material 
10  per  cent,  less  engines  will  be  turned  out.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  no  opportunity  to  reduce  the  general  expenses,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  more  foremen  will  be  required  to  teach  the 
new  men.     The  account  will  therefore  stand: 

Materials    $172,916.40 

Ten  per  rent,  less  wages  paid  to  direct  labor.  .        44,257.4.S 
General  expen.^es  90,698.54 


Total    $307,872.42 

An  apparent  saving  of 4,917.50 


Total $312,789.92 

But  if  we  consider  output,  another  story  is  told: 


Output  450  engine.'!,  costing  each — 

For  materials    $384.26 

For  direct  labor 98.34 

For  general  expenses 201.55 

Total $684.15 

Put  the  two  results  side  by  side: 


Per  Cent. 
56.2 
14.4 
29.4 


Cost  Before  Wages 
Were  Reduced. 
$625.57 


Per  Cent,  of 
Direct  L>abor. 
15.7 


Cost  After  Wages 
Were  Reduced, 
$684.16 


Per  Cent  of 
Direct  Labor. 
14.4 


Both  the  employer  and  employes  are  losers. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  matter  of  materials  is  first  con- 
sidered, it  will  be  found  that  by  following  such  methods  as 
described   in  the  preceding  section  of  this  article  it  will  be 


100 


FIG.    33. — ATTACHMENT   ON    SHEAB   FOB    CUTTING    BBAKESHOE    KEYS 

TO    SHAPE. 


Decbmbeb,  1906. 
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possible  to  make  a  very  considerable  saving  in  this  item,  and 
as  the  amount  is  so  much  greater  than  that  paid  for  direct 
labor  a  small  percentage  would  be  equal  to  quite  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  direct  labor  charge. 

Within  certain  limits  the  greater  proportion  of  the  general 
expense  will  remain  about  the  same  regardless  of  the  output, 
and  it  is  therefore,  of  course,  advisable  to  increase  the  out- 
put to  a  maximum,  making  the  charges  against  each  engine 
due  to  this  item  a  minimum.  By  improving  the  efficiency  of 
the  tools  and  machinery  the  output  can  readily  be  increased 
without  increasing  the  expense  as  indicated  by  the  results 
accomplished  at  Topeka.  Assuming  that  the  workman  will 
co-operate  to  cut  out  unnecessary  losses  and  wastes,  if  he  is 
given  an  incentive,  that  the  amount  of  increase  of  his  pay 
depends  upon  his  individual  efforts,  and  that  the  average 
increase  of  pay  amounts  to  20  per  cent.,  that  the  output  is  in- 
creased 20  per  cent.,  but  that  the  cost  of  material  is  increased 
only  10  per  cent.,  and  general  expenses  remain  the  same,  the 
account  would  be  as  follows: 

Materials    v.-;^».»..  ....*;*.»..  .»,.*:*^  $190,208.04 

Direct   labor .^ ..:.... ......  i. .  49.174.98 

Average  increase,  20  per  ceut 9,835.00 

General   expenses 90,698.54 

Output  of   600  engines,  costing  each —  Per  Cent. 

For  material   $317.01                  66 

For  direct  labor y«.35                    17.4 

For  general  expenses •«•••,  151.16                 26.6 

Total $566.52  100 

The  employer  pays  his  men  an  average  of  20  per  cent,  more, 
and  by  all  sorts  of  shop  betterments,  which  cost  a  great  deal 
to  install  and  maintain,  he  enables  them  to  obtain  an  average 
of  20  per  cent,  more  output  from  the  machines  in  the  same 
time  and  without  any  more  exertion  to  themselves;  yet  owing 
solely  to  the  cutting  out  of  useless  wastes,  the  output  costs 
9  per  cent.  less.  This  9  per  cent,  is  the  employers'  gain.  The 
method  is  one  that  benefits  both  wage-payer  and  wage-earner. 
Each,  independently,  has  worked  to  reduce  losses  and  wastes 
of  materials,  of  supplies,  of  operation,  of  time,  and  they  both 
share  in  the  gain. 

With  the  individual  effort  method  the  individual  worker  is 
rewarded  in  addition  to  his  regular  day  wage.  For  instance, 
a  time  study  is  made  of  a  particular  piece  of  work  upon  which 
he  is  employed,  and  a  schedule  is  made  out  and  a  reasonable 
standard  time  set  such  as  any  skilled  man  ought  regularly 
to  make.  If  the  work  is  done  in  standard  time  the  worker 
receives  a  20  per  cent,  increase  of  pay  above  the  hourly  rate. 
He  is  paid  this  extra  20  per  cent,  not  to  work  beyond  reason, 
but  to  use  his  brains  as  well  as  his  hands;  to  be  his  own 
foreman;  to  help  keep  conditions  as  they  should  be,  and  to 
assist  the  employer  in  maintaining  high  efficiency  in  tools 
and  machinery.  An  illustration  of  the  method  used  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  diagram  (Fig.  34)  and  table: 

Total  Total 

Hours  to                               Wgs  &  Hrly  rate  Macb.  Cost  Hourly 

do  Job.   Wages.  Bonus.   Bonus,  of  Man.  Cost,  of  Job.  Rate. 

10        $2.40        .0          $2.40          0.24  $7.00  $9. 40          0.94 

9          2.16        .0            2.16          0.24  6.30  8.46          0.94 

8          1.92        .0             1.92          0.24  5.60  7.52          0.94 

7          1.68        .0            1.68          0.24  4.90  6.58          0.94 

6          1.44       .0            1.44          0.24  4.20  5.64          0.94 

5.8  1.39        .002        1.392        0.24  4.06  5.452  0.94 

5.5  1.32        .010        1.330        0.242        3.85        5.180        0.942 

5.2  1.25  .025  1.275  0.245  3.64  4.915  0.945 
5  1.20        .039        1.239        0.248        3.50        4.739        0.948 

4.9  1.18       .049       1  229       0.251        3.43       4.659       0.951 

4.6  1.10        .084        1.184        0.257        3.22        4.404        0.957 

4.3  1.03  .130  1.160  0.269  3.01  4.170  0.970 
4  .96  .192  1.152  0.288  2.80  3.952  0.988 
3  .72  .432  1.152  0.384  2.10  3252  1.084 
2  ,48  .672  1.152  0.576  1.40  2.552  1.276 
1  .24  .912  1.152  1.152  0.70  1.852  1.852 

0  .0       1.152        1.152       Infinity     .0  1.152       Infinity 

If  the  work  is  done  in  four  hours,  which  is  the  standard 
time,  the  worker  receives  a  20  per  cent,  bonus.  If  more 
than  four  hours  is  used,  and  the  work  is  finished  in 
any  time  less  than  time  and  a  half,  or  six  hours,  the  worker 
still  receives  a  bonus,  depending  upon  the  time  which  is  taken. 
If  more  than  six  hours  is  used,  the  worker  receives  no 
bonus,  but.  of  course,  receives  his  day  rate.  If  the  work  is 
done  in  less  than  standard  time,  the  worker  is  given  all  the 
gain  due  to  his  own  time.    The  employer  gains  the  saving  in 


the  machine  rate  and  surcharge,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  job 
to  him  steadily  decreases  as  the  time  required  is  reduced  as 
indicated  in  the  table.  As  it  costs  about  $1  per  hour  to  op- 
erate a  man  and  machine,  whether  he  works  fast  or  not,  the 
enormous  economy  of  fast  operation  is  apparent. 

The  following  example  taken  from  Mr.  Emerson's  paper 
shows  clearly  why  it  is  to  the  employer's  interest  not  to  re- 
duce the  standard  time  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
worker  to  earn  the  20  per  cent,  bonus: 

"The  worker  wants  to  know,  however,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
employer  from  arbitrarily  reducing  standard  time  so  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  earn  20  per  cent,  extra.     The  answer  is 

tliat  self-interest  stands  in  the  way,  the  self-interest  of  the 
employer,  and  this  is  the  strongest  protection  of  the  worker. 
-Nothing  compels  the  employe  to  try  to  make  standard  time. 
If  he  does  not  think  that  he  is  treated  fairly,  he  will  not  put 
forth  the  same  effort,  and  the  employer  loses  far  more  than  he 
does.  The  schedules  are  intended  to  be  as  fair  as  they  can 
be  made.  If  found  not  to  be  fair,  they  should  be  revised  and 
adjusted  in  the  interests  of  both  parties.  For  example: 
Standard  time  of  turning  locomotive  drivers,  four  hours;  man's 
rate,  $0.30;  extra  pay  per  hour,  $0.06;  general  expenses  per 
hour,  $0.60."  ^.,      V.  .:     , 


The  cost  at  four  hours:  ■..:■; • 

Wages .'.. 

Individual  effort  reward. 
General  expenses 


$1.20 

.24 

2.40 

$3.84 


"The  employer  reduces  standard  time  to  three  hours,  and 
the  employe  drops  back  to  five  hours.  He  can  just  as  well  do 
this,  for  he  would  make  nothing  extra  at  his  former  time  of 
four  hours." 


Total  cost  at  five  hours:   :•,.' 

Wages  at  $0.30 . ; .  1 . , 

Individual    effort'  reward. 
General  expenses   

Total  cost.  . . Vw,V-»'-^..; 


$1.50 

00 

3.00 

$4.50 


"Because  standard  time  has  been  cut  the  employer  loses  $0.86 
and  the  wage-earner  loses  $0.30.  The  proverb  says  any  one 
can  lead  a  horse  to  the  trough,  but  It  takes  a  wise  man  to 
make  him  drink.  The  employer  can  do  his  share,  but  his 
trouble  and  expense  will  be  in  vain  unless  he  can  induce  the 
wage-earner  to  co-operate;  and  the  cheapest,  easiest  method  to 
secure  and  maintain  co-operation  is  to  offer  an  attractive  In- 
crease of  pay.  Under  no  otiier  s\stem  can  the  employe  so 
effectively   protect  himself.**   - 
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Method  of  ProiSt  Shilling."  was  pu' 

: •ired   by  -Mr.    f iarrJugtoii   Kmofsoii 

'    'y   olM'ei;li)tJU"  of  Mr,..t*o\-ell,  su- 

;it i]iircmli'n.t,  of  niotivv  }M»Vvt'r  was' 
<'listnl>uiiHi  aJiKins  tbi'  luotiv*'  powor 

Ultltij'standuia    of  "thfe    iiystem 

uiii:.  \vJ»:tt  may  be  acrniniili.shcd  bv 
its  iihv  may  ittubtihly  bo.'il  bv  lou- 
,  .'v*<,j  iiy  •in-('s«.'nUng.tin  ivlistraft  of 

I  ,      '      altiiough    it. is    .>?uy 

1    lUaj,.  uui-    roaclOrs    wlil    lind 

;,.    ui'iitlu;  itst'iii  much  lit"'-'-  ■  'nu 

!        ■  I:  ,  .(i-i-t^ftrtj*",.  wisher 

:■>    a    ituniHium.  i"    order    ro    luei'i 

iYitii)r! }*i«'n.  .      'Xbti      t'Hi|)loye,'     ou 
liaiid,".  wishes    as    high 

Na^esr-:  as>.  he  tan;  get.  A'  sys- 
tem by  whit^i  the  eiuplby er  could 
pai'.  higher    wages    than    the   aver- 

i^e^aiiid  at  tUe  sajbetliiie  Cheapen  the  cost  uf  output  would 
!»c  an  ideal  one.  That  this  may  be  accomplished  is  indicated 
i;y  a  seilcs  of  examples  i>resented  by  Mr.  Emerson.  The  first 
one  is  a.  cost  statcmeht  of  a  large  machine  shop  in  an  Eastern 
Siati',  and  is  as  follows: 

Cbs'VS  OF  OPEltAT.iON  FKO.M   J.ANUAIIY   1   TO  AUGUST  31,  1905. 

f    m'tLte^rlaJi' 

paid  tH'  direct,  iubi^r. .r.. 


•..i^--^: 


I  H.. 


itKvKi:   >)lin    KM       ifuWJiNi.   i'i\ui    <i\   in  i.i.rMt/Kit. 

<:i.>t.   JJofcrre   Way..-         IVr  Cent,   of        Cost  .Vfter   WaKo  Per   Cent  of    i 

W.To   Hoduw'l.           l>irei't  Ivibcr         Were  Redui'.nl,  Direct  Labor. 

j;tJ25.57                           15.7                           !jitiS4.15  '  14.4       .    .  ■ 

I  loth  the  employer  and  employes  ar«  losers. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  matter  of  materials  is  first  con-; 

.'^idered,  it  will   be  found  that    by   following  such  methods   as'. 
dcsciihod    in    tlit^   pifccding  section   of  this   ai'tide    it   will    be 


:i   fSlreiises 


''<•  V  •,  •  VJ^%". 


Ontpuf^vO' 

tntii: 


(itig-eat'h- 


$C25.5t> 


100 


•  .>    .vag«;V  are  less  iftan  .<>»e-sixth  of  the  entire  expense; 
«iier^leXtieas^.\more rthp.fr  as    labor;    and 

irO  .n»>>i:«  tftai^^tf^^^  the  total  expense.     In   the  g»ii 

.u  •v'JM'ri.-^fus  only  The  cost  to  the  fact«)ry  door  is  included. 
A   rareful    slttdy   ol'   ih;e  cost  of  materials,  and   this   is   the 
1a,>'K<^'^^   iteuV  in  the,' above  ^Uittment,  Will   undoubtedly  show 
:    .  «>nsidtM';iiblc  saving  .may    be   toode .  by   such    methods 
-.   described   ill   the    previous   si-cticm   of  lids   article   inid    i>y 
•  curtng  the  Co-b|»«M-i»tii)n   of   iJie   men,     Tiie  gt-ueral   expenses 
Mcltid^  tKtv  waj^'s  Of  ait  emi»It>yes  not  diieitly  chargeable  to 
th6.<Utfere"nt  engines  and  the  cost  arid  uiaintenatxe  <.r   tii- 
iKJifs;  hiachlne  tools.  «H«>  furhishinu  (d*  jtowtr,  et<-. 

In  attempting  Id  d«rci:ease  factory  costs  J he  method  is  usually 

.iuttU4-ai'tUuc«iou  in  the  wages  |iaid  to  dirert  labor,  although 

.:v!^eeff^froni  tht^.f^'V"^'  ^••'^  '=^  '^'"'  sinailest  item  ot  the 

itre.e.    Sttppwsie  tlH'.Wjai^es  nte^  per  rent.,  the  best 

jiKfn-  will  leave  and  tlidse  who  stay  are  tlisrontt-nted.  while  the 

n/'WetnployeS  at:e  h1(»w  and  unskilled.:     I.ess  work  will  be  done 

TMr nniie  niateriiil  wa&t(^;  a^^^     it  is  safe  to  jissnmo  that  Cor 

iWe-  n'»mi)6r .  of  liixcn  andv t       safiie,  amount  of  material 

•  per' Ve-nt.  les<;  engines  will  be  turned  out.     Tliere  will,  of 

•'\^^i>:.  bii  no  opportunity  to  h'duce  the  general  expenses,  and 

iiiatler  of  fact  Uiore  forenieh  will  be  required  to  teach  the 

.  \v  nivii;     Tl|e,a>TOi<nt  will  thert^fqre  stand: 


Afailipri 


Trnt><>r  i  <i.L  it  .--s  \\.a.;;ts  f'i,ii,d  ti>  iliiyet  l;it>ur.  .        44.2.">7.4 
<j<'n(M,;».i"(  .vtieii.-os   ..■; .  ;.■'.. : .  .•.  ■. .  .,.■  ;■.■.<.•...  .  .....       wo.ofts.a 


S172.01fi.40 
44.2.">7.4K 


Tfit.-i: 


.  .    $.'{07,872  42 
4,f»17. ."■.<• 


-  Tfetj^l. ..;.,.. #312.7^0  r»2 

•   nv.  V/iticfdpr  Viiitt.iir    ;tpnther  stofv  Ip  foblr-. 


rf»*  i  \']'^    f;irl 

Pir>r  Crm 

.-.*:«..  -k  .  ^  .  . 

.    $3S4.2« 

r.6.2 

'  ■    1.1  ■*»»r.>.  .  .•  ;•  *.  . 

0S.r'.4 

14.4 

.i-ril  cxp<iisf's.. 

201.5{I 

2D.4 

$CS4.15 


100 


•»•■■••  •  •  • 

;S172.916.40 
4^.174. as 

yu.o'jh  r.4 

..«■.;.> 

*312.78&.92 

i».v2a 

ISl.Ou 

';'-:'.:.  Per  Cent. 
55.3 
15.7 
2V 

. 

Put  the  two  results  side  by  side: 


FIG.    i33.— ATT.\cn.MK.NT  ox   SIIK.MJ    I  o|{    fUrfl-Nt;    ItBAKKSIlOE    KEYS 

TO    SHAPE. 


December,  1906. 


AMERL(JA2s    ENGiNJEEB  .  A^B,  IMl^^^.^M 
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l»osailjlt  to  make  a  very  coiibideiabie  saviug  in  this  item,  and 
as  ilio  amount  is  su  mmh  greater  than  that  paid  lor  direct 
lahor  a  smali  perceuiuyi-  would  ije  equal  to  quite  a Jl*i^"j;ej^r- 
I  eutage  of  Ibe  direct  labor  rharge.  ;;  '  •";'■>  ^  r'  ^'■'■y^''.' 
Within  eeriain  limits  the  greater  i>roportion  of  the  general 
exiieuse  will  remain  al>out  the  ijame  regardless  of  the  output, 
and  it  is  therefore,  of  eoui"se,  advisable  lo  imreuse  the  «ut- 
ItUl  10  a  maximum,  making  the  cbarg'.'s  against  eaeh  engine 
due  lo  this  item  a  mininmm.  liy  imitroviug  the  effii.'ieuc>v.<rf: 
the  tools  and  ma<iiinery,  the  output  can  leiidlly  be  iucreaseii 
without  imreasiug  the  exi>ense  as  iudirated  by  the  results 
arroMiplished  at  Topekiu  Assuming  thai  the  workman  will 
co-operate  to  put  out  unnecessary  iossjes  and  wastes,  it  lie  is, 
given  an  incentive,,  llmt  the  amount  of  increase*  of  his  .psiy 
depends  ujton  his  individual  efforts,  and  that  the  average 
increase  of  pay  amouuih,  lo  lio  per  cent.,  tJmt  ihe  output  is  in- 
creased 2u  per  cent.,  but  that  the  cost  of  material  is  increased 
only  10  pi&r  c-^nt,,  and  general  expenses  remaiii  the  suHie,  ihe 
account  would  be  as  follows:,*.        ■;..,•=  ; 


Direct    labor    ...'..-,., 


-Total.  ..•  !,%>,> 


*■_•'*  •  '•  <  ■• 


Output  of  (jOO«ngiDCra, /costing^  eac 

Fur  luuteriul  ....;.;, ,.i  ivV 
Kor  Uirtct  labi»r. ..  ..',>. 
For  i;*^ucrai  exptiiSesiV^ . 


..  •.•  -  ,«''4-»  ;'•  >-.*  'k'f  m    •.-  - 

cOUt  •>' .  ,  •  .  *i  .  •  •  -.  >>  . . 

$iuo,:;oi>.oi 

ly.iTi.ys 

'  '•.  y,»3o.ou 

'  ,9o,t>iia.ii4 

>-^'.B    •    £  '•    •    •    •  ~f   *,•    •"«■  •    •     •    • 

..v.,;;;*.: .  $317.01 
■».,■,■,'..<■,■.■     151.10 

^aay.aiG.ou 

P^r  Cent. 

56 
17.4 

the  ina-ch^d  raie  aiuil  snii'j^^^^  toital  cost  of  th*  joU 

to  hinl  steadily  decreaa«>s;. as  the;  tiiue.rcquir<:'d  is  r4Hl<i«.-eU  as 
indicated ;  in  the;  labie..    As  it  c«s.i»  alwiiii,  |1   per  hour  to  op- 
aerate  a  maii  and  macJiihe,  whctliej-.  he  wojks  last  or  not,  tire 
■  riiormpu«  ecOuwVuy  pf  latrt  operaiiijiil  is  apjiivreut. 

The    following   txunipie' taken    from    Air.    fimurs  pai»er 

shows  clearly  why  it  is  to  tJie  employer's  interesu  not  to  re- 
duce the , standard  time  so  that,  it  will  be  imjjossiblc  for  the 
:^^ork«r}>to  earn  tJie  ^o  p*;r  ctrnl^; j^oiittB: 

"'The  worke^i:  wjtnts  to  kiJvw,  tidW6VGr,,Avkat  is  to  p.r*;veut  the 
*-mi)Ioyer  frutn  arbitrarily  jo(|Ht4n1?  ^andai-d  time  so  that  ii 
will  be  i!ni)y!f.>iMe  to  earh,  -u  pur  ceiiL-vxtia;  The  answer  i? 
that  seil-intGrest  sjaiids  in  the  .W^?';  tfte^  IseltMuterest  of  th;*? 
emplpyieriauii  this  ]|s.  the  strot^es^^^ 

N'othing  cuiiipvls  ih>-  <'J"plbye  to  J,|;y  it> -umke  stajidaVd  lime, 
if  he  does  not  tliink  iliat  Ik>  is  t-reaicHi  iairly.  lie  will  not  put 
i orth  die  s^jtine. effort,  ahd  tti^f  .ennUoyer  lost-s  fcu-  iuoie  t3ian  he 
<^doeS>    Tlie  stWedWles  {iirv^^i^^  Ijt^^aj^c  l^rif'  as;  tttey  can 

be  niade/  If  fouod-'not  to  be  fair^  tlify  shuiiid  be  revised  and 
adjusted  th  ifa;c  interests  "of  both  partitjs.  For  example'' 
S^niJard  lime^if.lurniiig  Io<:ouiotive  dmers,  four  houis;  man  s 
rate,  $«^36;  vextra  j»ay  per  hmur,  $0;3Wi;  geiiferal  expenses  per 

'-•.-■"  i'i'ti.o  ow'et  lit  ''tour'-  ^oHFs  ; 

■-•■;,';; ;..:".  '.  ■'  1h(1:i  vijiui  \  <  iloM.  r<rw;i,i  d .'  -  •  .-.a  ■ 
•';.;■■  ■v\fV:.UeUttral-\xi>Ui^*  r .  - .  -'•  .i'... .' .  .- 


iOO 


Total  .............  ..j- 1' .,;■..>  ^.■. ;  $500.52  . 

The  employer  i>ays  hi&  ineh  an  averajge  of  20  per  cent,  iiibre, 
and  by  all  sorts  of  shop  bctlerments,  which  cost  a  great  deal 
to  iiislali  and  maintain,  he  enables  them  to  obtain  an  average 
ul  ZU  per  tent,  more  output,  liom  the  machines  in  the  same 
lime  and  withuui  any  Hiore  t'xeriiou  lo  Iheinselves;  yet  owing 
solely  to  the  cutiiug  out  of  useless  wastes,  llie  output  costs 
t»  per  cent,  les.^.  This  y  i>er  tent,  is  the  employers*  gaiit.  The 
method  is  one  that  bettefiis  IwUi  wage-payer  and  wage-earner. 
Kacli,  in(Iciicn<le]itly,  has  Worked  lo  reduce  lo.>^ses  and  Wa.sies 
in  material.-^,  of  supplies,  of  operation,  of  time,  and  ilicv  Ixnh 
sliare  in  the  gaiu..^'->.r^:--V;'^;^ ■•;-;■  v^^ 

With  the  individual  effort  method  the  individual  workei  is 
lewarded  in  additioii  lo  his  regular  day  wage.  Por  instance, 
a  timi'  study  is  made  of  a  particular  i)ie(e  of  work  upon  which 
he  is  employed,  and  a  schedule  is  made  out  and. a  .reasonable 
standard  time  set  sucb  as  any  skill*»d  man  ott«ht  regularly 
to  make.  If  the  work  is  done  in  standard  time  the  worker 
rc<eivos  a  -0  per  cent,  increase  of  pay  above  the  homiy  rate. 
He  is  paid  tills  extra  110  per  cent.,  not  to  work  beyond  reason, 
but  to  use  his  biains  as  well  as  his  hands;  to  be  his  own 
foreman;  to  help  keep  t^-onditions;  as  they  should  be,  and  to 
assist  tho  employer  in  maintaining  high  efflciency  in  tools 
and  machinery.  An  llliistratiuu  of  ijie  method  use<l  is  indi- 
<ated  by  the  following  duigram  (Figi  34)  and  taiWe: 


-  '■■.-'•'  ■''.''■■' 

■  ■■    *" ..  •■. 

Total 

Total 

If 

runs    to 

WKS&  Hfly  rafp 

Macb. 

Cost: 

Hourly 

( 

lo   .lob. 

VV.n«e.<?.  > 

,Elaiia^. 

lUuius.  of  .Mnn. 
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of  Job. 

.  K.-jti». 
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iTifltiky 

if  ;ho  work  is  donifi  in  four  hours,  which  is  the  standard 
time,:  the  worker  i^eceives  a  20  per  cent. .  benus..>Itvm 

ilian  four  Ixturs  is  used,  and  the  work  is  finished  in 
any  tiuic  less  than  tin»e  and  a  half,  or  six  hour?^.  the  worker 
still  recefvo.s  a  Iwinu.';,  depending  upoii  the  time  which  is?  takeli. 
If  ntoro  than  six  hi)!!!"}?  Is  iised.'th'e:  worker  receives  no 
Ivonus.  but.  of  cohr.se.  receives  his  day  rate.  If  the  worTc  is 
tlenn  in  less  fhnn  >fnndnrd  time,  the  worker  is  given  all  the 
gain  due. to  his  own  time.    The  employer  gaiqs  the  saving  in 


Total; 


'5S3.84. 


:  /^  .^'^iw^i  «fm|)Ll^  standard  tlnie^  io  tirree:  boiirs^  and 

Uie.MupIoye  drops  tp.  five  hours.     He  «  an  jui?t  as  well  do 

tills,  lor  be  woithi;  make  notluiig/exjtra  ait  .hi«  ifarnier  time  of 


! Total  fbst  at  '.SvA  houiv ."         -  . 

.  ■..  'Wagt>!<  jit.-$o..30; . ;  i : ;  .•i■•.^; 

',  -  TnUividual    eft'ort    r<'*vn'ril.  .- 


Sim 


'■BecaiR* ^standard  Vino*  h;is  b«^  midoyer  loses  $0.S6 

^'nd  the  .wvagy^-<t»jn\H>i-l«>si'!i;:  $.oiw<.     TJie  any  dU'e 

..(•an  lead  a  horse  loMio  tjouirli..  but  it  (.n.'.-^  :t  vm^<-  man  to' 
tnakehini   drink.     'F\w  •  tupi^vcr  if^in   do  his   share,   but   his 

;ri;otVh1e ; and  exiii'nsf  wi  liie  in  vsiih  .unless  l»  ran  "Itidure  tJue 
wagA' trn iHM"  to  coopi'tate;  -aitKl  tlio  idi^aiH'S'f .^^-asiest  method  to 
.'^^'cijrtv  iviid  Viiaintaiiv  cooperation  is  to. offiMiui  ajtraetive  in- 

C4«;i.«e    «)f,   J»H>  <,       rtKJi'r     IHt     l!lilt:t     sVvtj.Vh     ^  .-lit     lli.       .lu|.1<v,«.     v,, 

;»>ff>'cilV7Hiy '  pj^ttH-t/4«infsi;ir^^ 


'BONUS  ILLUStRATKJN 
SANTE  HE  METHOD 


6— j*tJl.«ll«UHl-TJmkV 


. ■  ,■-■       ■■■■  f;.      i  «,■_    1,.    ;     . 


W'ufa'l--'    l>l[lllr.    LlHi?  ■      '     "' 


STANDARD  TIMe'4  MRS.  .-  20  ^  BONUS 

WAGE  RATE-0.24       ;;>C  MACHINE  RATE    0.70 
iTii.  'S'^.-^*;!:  Ai'itic  Vi.  U-Lisn  k:\>h»n  «h-  i  vi»i  v  i  n»  a*,  ki  i  .  ut  i   m  i.Til<n». 
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The  advantages  of  the  individual  effort  method  are  also 
clearly  summed  up  by  Mr.  Emerson  as  follows: 

1.  The  -tandard  time  set  is  reasonable,  and  one  that  can 
be  reached  without  extraordinary  effort;  is,  in  fact,  such  time 
as  a  good  foreman  would  demand. 

2.  An  extra  reward  cf  one-fifth  of  the  regular  wages  for  the 
operation  is  given  to  whoever  makes  standard  time. 

3.  Extra  compensation  above  the  hourly  rate  is  paid  even 
if  standard  time  is  not  reached,  although  this  extra  com- 
pensation diminishes  in  percentage  above  standard  time. 

4.  If  longer  than  time  and  a  half  is  taken,  the  regiilar  day 
rate  is  paid.     Of  this  the  wage-earner  is  sure. 

5.  Standard  time  is  carefully  determined  by  observation 
and  experiment,  and  is  only  changed  when  conditions  change. 

6.  The  arrangement  is  one  of  mutual  benefit  to  both  par- 
ties— of  increased  earning  to  the  worker,  of  increased  saving 
to  the  employer. 

7.  The  employer  loses  more  than  the  wage-earner  if  sched- 
ules do  not  encourage  co-operation. 

8.  The  wage-earner,  working  on  a  schedule,  becomes  in  a 
large  degree  his  own  foreman. 

9.  The  wage-earner  determines  his  own  earning  power,  and 
by  co-operating  to  cut  out  wastes  increases  his  own  value. 

The  direct  results  of  shop  betterment  and  individual  effort 
are: 

FOR  THE   EMPLOYE. 

To  shorten  the  hours  of  labor; 

To  enable  each  man  to  determine  his  own  earning  capacity: 

To  increase  earnings; 

To  do  away  with  overtime; 

To  make  him   self-reliant; 

To  add  to  his  value  as  he  grows  older; 

To  add  to  his  comfort  and  safety  in  the  shop; 

To  harmonize  relations  with  the  employer. 

FOB   THE    EMPLOYER, 

To  decrease  the  cost  of  production; 

To  lessen  the  delays  on  each  job; 

To  lessen  careless  wastes  and  breakages; 

To  increase  the  output  for  the  same  investment  of  capital; 

To  secure  a  higher  class  of  employes; 

To  harmonize  relations  with  employes. 

AitpliVution  of  the  Individual  Effort  Method   nt  the  Topeka 

Shops. 

The  individual  effort  method  was  introduced  gradually  at 
the  Topeka  shops,  the  tools,  machinery  and  shop  methods  first 
being  improved  to  a  high  point  of  efficiency.  At  the  present 
time  the  bonus  system  has  been  extended  to  all  of  the  work 
in  the  erecting  shop  and  to  about  80  per  cent,  in  the  east 
machine  shop,  50  per  cent,  in  the  west  machine  shop,  70  per 
cent,  in  the  brass  department,  75  per  cent,  in  the  smith  shop, 
5  per  cent,  in  the  tool  room,  50  per  cent,  in  the  air  pump  and 
tinsmith's  dei)artment;  in  the  boiler  shop  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  work  is  bonused,  largely  because  the  gangs  are 
small  and  the  nature  of  the  work  is  such  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinual shifting  of  the  different  members  of  a  gang,  making  it 
almost  impossible  to  place  them  on  the  bonus  system. 

The  first  step  in  drawing  up  a  schedule  is  to  make  a  care- 
ful time  study  under  the  general  direction  of  a  competent  and 
trained  man.    An  example  of  a  time  study  is  as  follows: 

15,66.08 
Richard  Roe,  No.   0425. 

Laying  out  and  -slottiiiK  brass  and  collar  fit  in  new  cast  iron  driving 
boxes,  all  boxes  over  9  ins.  brass  fit :   20  per  cent,  steel  cast  iron  : 

^Actual  Time-->  ^Estimated   Time—, 

.\Iins.  Sees.  Min.s.  Sees. 

PiittinR  box  on   machine —  35  —  35 

Clamping  down,  setting  box 8  02  5  — 

Cutting    14  52  14  52 

Turning  tool   around —  42  —  42 

Cutting    11  .Sf*  11  39 

Changing  tool,   grinding 2  1!)  1  — 

Cutting 2  56  2  56 

Changing  tool    1  56  —  42 

Broken    spring,    time    lost 46  20  —  — 

Cutting    53  2."?  40  — 

Changing  tool  and  belts 1  15  1  — 

Cutting    3  .S9  3  39 

Changing   tool    ........  ^ 1  35  —  60 

Cutting    .:...  .„.  (■,': . .  i            5  3  3  39 

Taking  off  box ■.■ : 3  32  2  — 

Total    2     .•?"  57      1      28  34 

Standard  time  adopted,  15  hours. 


The  number  of  the  machine  is  15,66,08.  Fifteen  indicates 
the  class  of  machine,  06  its  location  (east  side  of  the  machine 
shop,  south  end),  OS  indicates  that  this  is  the  8th  operation 
or  schedule  on  this  particular  machine.  The  man's  number  is 
0425,  04  indicating  the  shop  in  which  he  works.  In  making 
a  time  study  the  operator  follows  his  usual  methods.  The  ex- 
pert, who  is  a  practical  machinist,  is  equipped  with  a  stop 
watch,  and  caiefully  observes  every  operation,  and  makes  a 
note  as  to  the  speeds,  feeds,  depth  of  cut,  condition  of  ma- 
chine, belts  and  tools,  and  from  these  observations  a  standard 
schedule  is  made  up.  In  some  instances  it  is,  of  course,  ad- 
visable to  have  the  specialist  perform  the  work  himself.  Up 
to  the  present  time  about  4,000  time  studies  have  been  made  at 
the  Topeka  shops. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  time  study  that  there  is  no 
change  made  In  the  time  that  the  machine  is  actually  cutting, 
but  that  all  wastes  are  cut  out.  The  time  study  is  carefully 
checked  by  several  different  persons,  and  is  usually  compared 
with  standard  records  of  similar  work  or  performances  in 
other  shops.  When  a  time  study  is  made  and  a  standard 
time  is  decided  upon,  a  bonus  schedule  is  drawn  up  about  as 
follows: 

No.  156,608. 
INDIVIDUAL  EFFORT  SCHEDULE. 

For  laying  off  and  slotting  for  brass  and  cellar  fit  cast  iron,  20%  steel  driving 
boxes ;  all  boxes  over  9'  brass  fit. 


Machine  Blotter  No.  1566. 
Tools,  blue  chip  steel. 


Hourly  rate,  $0.50. 
Workman's  rate,  $0!25  per  hour. 


Timt. 

Waga. 

fionw. 

Total  to  Man. 

Rate  fitr  Hour. 

2.25 

.5625 

.0 

■  5625 

.25 

2.2 

.55 

.002 

.562 

.251 

2.1 

.525 

.006 

531 

.263 

2. 

.50 

012 

.512 

.266 

19 

.475 

.02 

.495 

.261 

1.8 

.45 

.03 

.48 

.267 

1.7 

.425 

.042 

.467 

.276 

16 

.40 

.057 

.467 

.286 

1.5 

.375 

.075 

.45 

.30 

Remarks:  -- 
Checked  by. 


Supt.  of  Shop. 
Shop  Expert. 


March  1st,  1905. 


Approved'by- 


Supt.  Motive  Power. 


On  the  contract  given  the  operator,  only  the  first  and  third 
columns  appear,  as  it  Is  these  that  he  is  most  interested  in. 

Before  the  schedule  can  be  placed  in  operation  it  must  be 
checked  by  the  shop  superintendent  and  the  shop  expert,  and 
must  be  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  motive  power. 

"The  schedule  is  a  moral  contract  or  agreement  with  the 
man  as  to  a  particular  machine  operation,  rate  of  wages  and 
time.  Any  change  in  man,  in  his  wage  rate,  in  the  machine, 
or  in  the  operation,  calls  for  a  new  schedule.  If  a  schedule 
proves  too  low,  it  is  raised;  if  it  proves  too  high,  the  in- 
significant loss  is  temporarily  suffered  by  the  company.  The 
moral  contract  with  the  man  should  never  be  violated." 

The  foremen,  as  well  as  the  men,  are  bonused.  Following 
is  the  schedule  for  the  machine  shop  foremen: 

Schedule  for  General  Maciiixe  Shop  Forf.max  and  Foremen 
OF  East  and  West  Sides  of  Maciiixe  Shop. 

Bonus  to  be  paid,  based  on  the  number  of  enpincs  turned  out  per 
month  and  engine  equivalent  of  manufacturod  material  shipped. 

A  standard  time  to  Ix^  a.ssijjned  for  all  work  done  on  each  man>i- 
facturod  article  finished  in  these  department.s  ;  this  time  to  be  taken 
from  indi\idual  effort  schedules,  where  po.s.sible,  and  estimated  in 
other  cases. 

The  total  average  number  of  hours  per  engine  for  all  labor  in 
tlie.se  departments  to  be  determined  by  the  preceding  month's  records 
of  engines  repaired. 

Total  number  of  hours  devoted  to  manufactured  material  shipped, 
divided  by  average  hours  per  engine,  will  give  engine  equivalent  of 
manufactured   material. 

Manufactured  material  reduced  to  engine  equivalents  added  to 
.shop  output  of  engines  determines  number  of  engines  on  which 
bonus  will  be  paid. 

For  each  engine,  and  fraction  thereof,  completed  during  the 
month,  a  bonus  of  .51.40  will  be  paid,  divided  among  the  foremen 
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HG.   35. — TIME  DISTBIBUTION  CARD    (ON   MORE  RECENT  CARDS  PROVIS  lOX  IS  MADE  FQB  CHECKING   IN   AND  OUT  BV 

TIME  CLOCK  ON   ONE  END  OF  CARD).  '■..■■. 


as  follows :  General  machine  .shop  foreman,  45  per  cent. ;  east  and 
west  side  machine  foremen,  27%  per  cent. 

For  each  day  any  machine  work  is  delayed  beyond  date  set  for 
same  on  eroding  floor  schedule,  a  deduction  of  three  cents  per 
engine  will  In-  made  from  the  Iwnus  earned  by  machine  foreman 
causing  the  delay  and  that  of  general  machine  .shop  foreman. 

For  each  day  engine  machine  work  is  completed  in  advance  of 
.•schedule  date,  nn  additional  bonus  of  three  cents  per  engine  will 
be  added  to  bonu.s  earned  by  general  machine  shop  foreman  and 
machine     foreman  to  whom  advance  is  credited. 

Bonus  account  will  be  settled  monthly.  % 

In  the  erecting  shop  the  same  principle  is  used,  although  its 
application  is  modified  to  suit  conditions,  and  possbly  it  can 
best  be  described  by  reproducing  a  schedule  used  by  one  of 
the  erecting  floor  gangs: 

Link  Gang. 

No.  0000-18. 
For  repairing  and  putting  on  engines  as  they  pass  through  the 
.shops  for  repairs :  Links,  blades,  motion  bans,  tumbling  shaft. 
rocker  shaft,  boxes,  reverse  lever,  reach  rods,  quadrant,  all  stands, 
hangers,  brackets,  bolts,  bu.shings.  bearings  or  boxes,  balance 
springs,  machine  work  and  connections  for  above,  and  all  necessary 
work  to  put  them  in  first-clas.s  condition. 
Standard  clauses  as  herewith  apply  ; 

standard  wage  copI  of  gang  per  50  hours,  $180. 
Standard  wage  cost  per  hour,  $3.60. 


Gang  output 
Per  week  of  50  hours. 

5  engines.*,.... 

6  engines..,.*; 

7  engines.  .... 

8  engines 

9  engines 

10  engines. 


When  gang  cost 

Is  $180.00 
bonus    will    be 

>'•,•  &>  •  ».»•  •   •   **pM.  \J\J 

*  •'•  •  *^»- •."'•.*-'•>•  10  .  oO 
>  •••'•,«■•,•  •.,•'•'•  ■  ^ J. .  o(^) 

•  •* V-.»  •>■  •  •  •  •■•  •oZ.4t) 

.•<..•,';,. 54.00 


11   engines 64.80 


When  gang  cost 

is  .?170.00 
bonus  will  be 
$2.50 
14.40 
28.80 
43.20 
57.60 
72.00 
86.40 


STANDARD  CLAUSES   FOK  GANG    18. 
GANG    AND   FOREMAN. 

The  company  will  pay  a  bonus  as  provided  herewith  to  the  fore- 
man and  men  composing  this  gang,  provided  the  minimum  of  five 
engines  is  turned  out  each  and  every  week  during  the  month  : 

Engines  will  be  counted  when  the  work  is  completed  satisfac- 
torily to  the  foreman. 

Engines  will  not  be  counted:  d)  when  the  work  is  improperly 
done:  (2)  if  overtime  has  been  worked;  (.3)  if  needed  to  make  up 
any  deficiency  below  five  engines  in  final  total  for  each  preceding 
week  of  the  month. 

On  the  minimum  output  of  five  engines  per  week.  25  per  cent, 
of  any  reduction  in  wage  cost  of  gang  below  allotted  wage  cost  will 
be  allowed  to  the  gang  as  a  bonus.  For  any  output  in  excess  of 
the  minimum,  bonus  as  provided  by  the  table  herewith  will  be  paid, 
and  for  each  dollar  reduction  in  labor  cost  of  gang  below  allotted 
cost  3  1-3  per  cent,  of  the  bonus  fixed  by  the  output  for  the  week 


will  be  added  to  that  bonus  and  the  whole  divided  as  provided  by 
schedule. 

If  the  wage  cost  exceeds  the  allotted  cost,  no  bonus  will  be  paid. 
A  fresh  .start,  with  no  arrears  to  make  up,  will  be  made  the  first 
week  of  every  month. 

lionus  as  thus  provided  for  in  schedule  will  be  divided  among 
foreman  and  men  working  in  gang  in  proportion  to  their  wages  and 
time  worked. 

■•        ■   FOREMAN. 

In  addition  to  such  bonus  as  the  foreman  may  earn,  as  provided 
above,  for  each  engine  turned  out  satisfactorily  on  or  before  the 
date  as  sot  for  same  on  erecting  floor  schedule,  a  bonus  will  be 
paid,  as  follows:  .  '.    "i. :" 

(1>  For  completing  all  hench  work  of  the  link  gang.  .$0.25  for 
esich  engine. 

(2)  For  banging  motion  work  on  an  engine  complete,  ready  for 
valves  to  be  set,  $0.15  for  each  engine. 


iTorm  2022  Standard.) 

Santa  Fe. 
INDIVIDUAL  EFFORT  CHECK. 

Oate ?^^:4c..:.....i-....Sch.  No.,. 5879 

...:.. .^...^..^,  -l^^kvfr^^^     :^^„-:::Mo,.f^^^ 

Mach.  No,...„.^^iJ.:;...:...is  entitled  to  $JS..^?<w^ 


■**»*■*■  mmlm^'^mrm  «•>  .  fw  •  *>«^ 


Checkedhy:';^,  ^P^Y^JL 


FIG.  36.^ — INDIVIDUAL  EFFORT  CHECK. 

(3)  For  putting  up  rocker  boxes,  rocker  shafts,  tumbling  shaft, 
and  tumbling  shaft  boxes,  reach  rod,  quadrant  and  reverse  lever 
on  an  engine.  $0.10  for  each  engine. 

(4)  For  each  day  the  above  work  is  completed  in  advance  of  or 
delayed  beyond  the  date  set  for  same  on  schedule  an  addition  to  or 
deduction  from  the  total  bonus  earned  by  foreman  for  the  month 
will  be  made  as  follows : 

Clause  No.  1,  $0.08  for  each  day. 
Clause  No.  2.  .05  for  each  day. 
Clause  No.  3,       .04  for  each  day. 

(5)  Engines  passing  through  shop  on  schedule  time,  on  which 
no  link  gang  work  is  to  be  done,  will  be  figured  as  completed  on 
time,  and  clauses  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  will  apply. 

(6)  When  roundhouse  work,  after  trial  trip,  requires  more  than 
one  day  to  complete,  such  delays  will  be  counted  against  foreman 
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.mil  a  (Iciluction  of  17  cents  for  onch  day  will  be  made  from  the  bonus   card.     By   comparing  these   two  cards   with   the   time 

i..i,il  bonus  earned  by  the  foreman  for  the  month.  distribution  card   shown  in  Fig.  35   the  scheme   of  punching 

(Ti    When    work   cannot   be   completed    within   allotted    time   on        ., ^,   ^„,.  „.ui,.  k„  „„«.„      rnx,^ .•     „   i,„i„  «„   „,.^„,r  »»i.,rv>«, 

.,.,,,,,'                   ,              ,                 .  them  may  readily  be  seen.    There  is  a  hole  in  every  column 
.•iffount   of  bein:;  delayed   bv   other   sanies,   or   bv  storehouse.  .*iucn 

ini.rval  of  -lel.-.v  will  not  be  considered  in  f.gurin^'  bonus.  ^^^^P^  ^^^^re  the  top  X  is  punched,  in  which  case  the  whole 
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-t..\l!«)K  (  AKl)  I  rsf.l)  WITJl   llOII.KUriU  TAItULATlXG  AIACIIIMJ.    (BLACK    SPOTS  INDICATE  HOLES  PUNCHED.) 


Each  workman  has  a  time  distribution  card,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  35,  provision  being  made  for  chec-king  in  and  out  on  the 
end  of  the  card.  The  timekeeiiers  enter  upon  these  cards  the 
necessary  information  as  to  the  work  done  by  each  work- 
man, and  fro.Mi  this  the  bouns  is  cabiilated.  At  the  present 
time  seven  timekeepers  are  required,  one  in  the  erecting  shop 
(about  200  men),  three  in  the  machine  shop,  or  one  to  about 
W  men,  two  in  the  boiler  shop,  and  one  in  the  Idacksmith  shop 
(about  100  men).  As  will  be  seen  later,  the  timekeepers  in 
the  machine  shop  a.ssist  quite  materially  in  making  it  possible 
to  control  the  shop  from  a  central  station.  Every  morning 
the  worker  is  given  what  is  known  as  an  individual  effort 
check,  Fig.  36,  showing  the  amount  of  his  bonus  for  the 
l»revious  day,  and  is  thus  encouraged  in  his  work. 

i'abuliitiiig    Kccords. 

Hollerith  tabulatini;  machines,  developed  by  Dr.  H.  Hol- 
lerith, and  used  for  tabulating  census  records,  are  used  by  the 
accounting  department  in  calculating  the  wages  and  bonus  for 


held  is  skipped.  The  date  3 — 11 — 05  is  punched  by  a  gang 
punch,  a  large  number  of  cards  being  punched  at  the  same 
time.  The  man's  number  is  0425,  and  indicates  his  hourly 
rate  as  well  as  his  number.  The  schedule  number  15,06,08 
indicates  the  kind  of  machine,  the  machine  location  and 
schedule.  The  work  is  charged  to  Shop  Order  Xo.  13432. 
The  man's  rate  is  25  cents,  the  time  taken  is  four  hours,  the 
number  of  pieces  three  and  wages  paid  $2. 

The  bonus  card  is  similar,  except  that  it  shows  the  bonus 
earned,  35  cents.  A  distribution  card  will  show  an  average 
of  three  operations  per  day,  requiring  six  of  these  cards.  The 
operation  of  punching  is  a  simple  one,  and  requires  less  time 
than  if  the  records  were  to  be  entered  in  a  book  or  on  a  sheet. 
One  man  can  punch  from  1,500  to  3,000  cards  per  day. 

The  second  operation  is  to  sort  the  cards  into  groups.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  it  was  desired  to  tabulate  the  cards 
according  to  different  shoi)  orders.  The  cards  would  be  fed 
into  the  machine  and  sorted  at  the  rate  of  about  200  per  min- 
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FIG.    3S. — BONUS    (AKl*    I  SEl)    WITH    HOLLERITH    TABULATING    MACHINE. 


each  man  or  in  finding  the  amount  to  be  charged  to  different 
engines  or  shop  orders  or  any  other  information  of  this  kind. 
In  tubulating  records  by  means  of  these  machines  three 
operations  are  necessary.  In  the  first  place  cards  similar  to 
tliose  shown  in  Figs.  37  and  3S  must  be  punched.  The  first  of 
these  cards  Is  known  as  a  labor  card  and  the  second  as  a 


ute.  They  could  then  be  run  through  a  tabulating  machine 
at  the  rate  of  40  or  50  cards  a  minute,  and  the  time  or  cost 
on  a  particular  order  could  quickly  be  obtained.  By-  means 
of  these  machines  it  is  possible  to  determine  quickly  and 
accurately  information  concerning  almost  any  operation  or 
phase  of  the  work. 
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If  desired,  a  third  card  may  also  be  made  out,  preferably  of 
a  different  color,  to  show  the  machine  charge  for  each  piece 
of  work.  An  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  work  which  may  read- 
ily be  done' on  these  machines  with  the  three  sets  of  cards  de- 
scribed above  may  be  gained  from  the  following  extract  from 
one  of  Mr.  Emerson's  reports: 

What  do  these  cards  give  usV  Aliuoiit  every  possible  fact  wanted. 
They  are  sorted  by  a  machine  and  tabulated  also  by  a  machine. 
Assume  2U0,U00  cards  recoidiug  a  mouth"i>  work.  The  foUovviuu 
questioiui  are  propounded  for  amswer:  -   ';.  -. 

(1;  What  was  luial  number  of  hours  worked  by  all  operators? 
Ituu  all  the   work  cards  through  tabulating  machine  set  for  hours. 

(.2)    What  is  payroll  for  each  group?    Sorting  machine  is  set  for 

the  different  groups  and  cards  run  through,  thus  being  sorted  into 

piles  corrcspoudiug   to  gi'oups  or  shop  subdivisions.      Each  pile  is 

run  separately   through  the   tabulatiug  machine,  which  thus  gives 

payroll  for  each  group.     These  are  then  reduced  to  hour  basis  and 

entered  on  comparative  sheet  of  previous  month  and  year. 

(3)  What  is  total  payroll  for  month?  Add  the  totals  of  groups 
together. 

(^)  What  is  due  each  man?  Take  group  piles  and  sort  accord- 
ing to  meu.  then  tabulate. 

(0)  What  were  total  machine  earnings  in  each  group?  Take 
machine  cards,  sort  by  groui».s,  and   tabulate. 

(ii)  What  were  total  machine  earnings?  Add  earuiugs  of  each 
group. 

(1 )  How  shall  machine  earuiugs  be  distributed?  From  group 
earnings  to  various  accounts  :  so  much  for  power,  deprecialiou,  etc. 

(H)  How  many  hours  did  all  the  luachiues  work?  Tabulate  all 
machine  cards  on  hours.  This  will  enable  good  estimattj  to  be 
made  as  to  needs  of  now  machines. 

('J)  llow  umuy  hours  did  each  machine  work?  Sort  according 
to  machines. 

{10)  llow  mauy  dill'erent  jobs  did  certain  meu  do?  Sort  either 
ou  machiue  or  by  shullliug  the  pile  of  the  individual  man. 

(11;  llow  nuuiy  meu  worked  on  same  machine  job?  Sort 
machine  cards  or  men's  cards  as  to  jobs  aud  make  comparisons. 
.Vs  cost  of  same  work  varies  lUO  per  cent,  with  different  meu  ou  it, 
this  is  an  important  possibility. 

(.12)  liow  mauy  dillerenl  kinds  of  jobs  did  certain  luachincs  do? 
ShutUe  the  cards  of  the  machine  according  to  the  jobs. 

(ili)  On  how  many  dirt'creut  machines  Wiis  the  same  job  done? 
Sort  as  to  job;  but  more  quickly  determined  by  picking  out  specific 
cases  as  to  two  or  more  known  uuichiues.  The  object  is  to  know 
whether  a  job  is  done  more  cheaply  on  one  machine  than  on  another. 

(14)  What  was  the  total  of  all  the  charges  against  a  given 
repair  job,  say,  locomotive  23G?  Uun  through  sorting  machine 
(set  for  2.j0j  all  the  cards  that  are  likely  to  include  this  job,  aud 
tabulate. 

{!'))  What  were  the  direct  charges?  Tabulate  the  sorted  labor 
cards. 

(Hi)  What  were  the  bonus  charges?  Tabulate  the  sorted  bonus 
cards. 

(IT)  What  were  the  machiue  charges?  Tabulate  the  sortetl 
uuichino  cards.  These  sortings  aud  tabulations  can  be  used  to 
deteriuiue  the  exact  cost  of  each  operation. 

(15)  How  many  hours  did  the  men  work  on  the  25G  locomotive 
repair  job?     Tabulate  the  men's  cards  by  hours. 

(lU)  How  many  hours  did  the  machines  work?  Tabulate  the 
machine  cards  by  hours. 

(20)  What  men  worked?     List  them  from  the  sorted  cards. 

(21)  What  machines  worked?  List  them  from  the  sorted 
machine  cards. 

(22)  Without  having  kept  any  records  other  than  the  punched 
cards,  in  a  few  hours  one  can  ascertain  the  cost  during  the  month 
to  date  ou  any  particular  piece  of  work. 

When  the  work  which  is  handled  by  these  machines  is  con- 
sidered, it  is  remarkable  that  so  small  a  force  is  required. 
The  visit  to  Topeka  was  during  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
and  a  large  amount  of  work  was  requiied  in  order  to  finish 
up  the  monthly  records.  There  were  only  three  young  men 
employed  in  this  department.  There  were  two  sets  of  punches, 
so  that  two  of  them  could  punch  cards  at  the  same  time,  if 
desired.  There  were  two  sorting  machines  and  two  tabulating 
machines,  and  the  rate  it  was  possible  to  punch,  sort  the  cards 
and  tabulate  any  number  of  them  to  obtain  various  data  was 
remarkable  and  almost  inconceivable.  The  force  which  would 
be  required  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  by  ordinary  means 
would    be   many    times    greater.      The   machines,    of    course. 


furnish  absolutely  accurate   results,  providing  the  cards  are 
properly  punchedL.  ..;... 

Cost  Accounting  and  tlie  Surcharj?e  rrobleui. 

The  following  account  of  the  cost  accounting  is  taken  from 
a  description  of  the  betterment  methods  in  operation  at  the 
Topeka  shops  in  a  report  made  by  Air.  Eiuersou  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Keudrick,  second  vice-president. 

It  should,  however,  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  cost  ac- 
counting is  a  part  of  shop  practice  aud  not  necessarily  of 
auditing  interest.  From  the  shop  point  of  view,  iu  order  to 
compare  its  own  costs  at  different  periods,  or  with  costs  at 
other  shops  with  the  prices  at  which  material  can  be  pur- 
chased, all  the  elements  of  rent,  machine  charge,  power  and 
supervision  should  be  determined  tor  each  operation, 

*  *  ^1     :      .*  *    '.  --'jii-';.''"  :*;..■".''*  * 

The  usual  methods  of  determining  costs  are  not  as  good  as 
sensible  guesses,  and  require  most  cumbersome  systems,  which 
have  justly  brought  the  whole  idea  of  accurate  cost  determina- 
tion into  disrepute.  An  adequate  cost  system  must  fulfill 
several  requirements.  It  must  he  exceedingly  simple,  yet 
reliable.  It  must  give  promptly  all  the  information  required.  It 
must  make  greater  efficiency  or  excellence  easy  and  pleasant, 
laxity  and  inefficiency  very  disagreeable.  But  reliably  accurate, 
very  suggestive  and  immediately  available  cost  determinations 
can  be  secured  almost  incidentally  and  without  effort. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  Ic  determine  (1)  the  machine-hour 
rale  and  (2)  that  part  of  general  expense  to  be  assessed  as  a 
per  cent,  of  wages  against  each  sub-group  of  men,  and  the 
problem  is  solved  for  all  time.  To  do  this  initial  work  well 
requires  considerable  experience  and  judgment,  but  when  it 
has  once  been  done  the  system  is  simplicity  itself.  The  method 
of  doing  this  will,  as  to  shops  similar  to  those  of  the  Santa  Fe 
at  Topeka,  be  fully  described. 

In  a  large  shop  spending  $240,000  a  month: 

Materials   Ui.ed   amount   to.......... $120,000 

iJirect  lubor 74,47o 

Supervising   aud   assLstiug   labor. .$21,855 

Materials  for  supplies,  operation  aud  maintenance...    J.i;,34y 
Hook  account  chargcri  tmaiuly  interest  and  dpprecia-; 

tion) . 11,326  45,530 


'■;';/>:  $240,000 

Certainly  enough  is  paid  for  administration  and  operating 
charges  to  call  lor  the  highest  efficiency.  Fsually,  records  and 
accotmting  are  full  and  complete  as  to  totals,  but  they  exist 
in  most  fragmentary  and  unreliable  shape  as  to  details.  Ma- 
terials are  indeed  drawn  on  requisition  and  men  are  checked  in 
and  out,  but  what  actually  becomes  of  the  material  issued  or 
of  the  day  checked,  is  at  best  only  approximately  known,  and 
approximations  are  of  small  value  for  shop  betterment  en- 
deavois.  The  Mississippi  flows  approximately  south,  but  this 
fact  is  of  small  use  to  the  pilot  who  wants  to  know  the  exact 
location  of  every  bar  and  snag. 

Man  and  Machine  >sunhar(jcs.—]n  every  shop  there  are  gen- 
eral expenses,  and  there  is  little  question  as  to  their  aggregate 
amount.  It  has  thus  far  proved  almost  imimasible  to  distribute 
them  properly  to  each  separate  operation.  The  fear  of  the 
detail  work  that  might  be  necessary  has  hitherto  deterred  both 
accountants  and  shop  managers  from  attempting  cost  determi- 
nations as  a  regular  part  of  daily  duties,  but  the  time-distribu- 
tion record  of  shop  operation,  as  well  as  the  Hollerith  methods 
of  sorting  and  tabulating,  make  an  accurate  determination 
easy  and  quick. 

All  general  expenses  can  be  apportioned  for  convenience  to 
the  four  heads:  ..•-;.: 

J\.tfll  C        •••■.••'•  .•'.f.  b  *  •  ■).*  •.«  •  •.•*•;»**'•'•  •^M  «  m  j^-t'j^  ■*  ■»  m  fifc-A  «  •  3p  0,000 

Supervision    ....  *  .^..; .  ,  . ; .  . .  ......  ■.':  : .  .t.,  i„  ,.'.;  .14,530 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  pquipmont. ..'..,;», .18. 200 
Power   flight,    heat,    water,    et.-. ) ....". . . , . .    4.800 


V'-;    -"'•;  $45,530 

These  items  are  in  detail,  subject  to  revision  and  change. 
No  two  spe<'ialists  would  ever  wholly  agree  as  to  exact  appor- 
tionment of  power,  or  rent,  or  maintenance,  or  supervision. 

The  same  subdivisions  are  followed  with  each  separate  shop 
and  subdivision  of  shops.  The  two  main  subdivisions  at 
Topeka  are  the  locomotive  and  car  departments. 
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LOCOMOTIVE    SHOP. 


Men. 

Rent    $2,925 

Supervision     8,595 

Maintenance    3,229 

Power    789 


Machines. 

$2,075 

85 

8,271 

2,846 


Men  and 

Machines. 

$3,000 

5,850 

6,700 

793 


CAR  SHOP. 


Sundries. 


$372 


TOTAL. 


$8,000 

14,530 

18.200 

4.800 


$15,538        $13,277        $16,343  $372        $45,530 

The  distribution  of  these  four  items  of  general  expense  is 
shown  in  the  three  following  tables,  apportioned  not  only  to 


Light  and  heat,  as  well  as  air  tools,  have  been  charged  to 
the  men.  Supervision  has  been  to,  perhaps,  an  undue  degree 
charged  to  men,  but  this  item  includes  all  the  general  labor 
not  easily  distributable  to  special  jobs. 

The  division  above  made  is  a  first  approximation  only,  to  be 
corrected  as  additional  facts  are  gathered.  It  is  a  matter  of, 
at  most,  a  day's  work  for  one  accountant  to  distribute  to 
machines  and   men   groups   any   changed   apportionment  that 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  MONTHLY  GENERAL  EXPENSE  IN  CAR  DEPARTMENT. 
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Coach  Shop 
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Plating  Shop  — 
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$33,950 

$2,850 

$3,000 

$4,400 

$5,300 

$793 

$13,493 

$16,343 

$50,293 

50« 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LABOR.  MONTHLY  GENERAL  EXPENSES  IN  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOP. 


SHOPS. 
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D'irtot 

Labor,  (I 

and  a.) 


(10) 

rolol  Ex- 
penses, (/, 

SandS.) 


(11) 

Surcharge 

Per  Cent. 

on  Direct 

Lckbor. 


Erecting  Floor 

East  .Side  Machine. . . 
West  Side  Machine. 

Brass  Room 

Tool  Room 

Air  Room 

Boiler  Roonf..,'. .... 
Forge  Room. . .'.  .:..>' 

Pattern  Shop . . . . 

Tin  Shop 


Total $40,520 


$13,90Cr 
3,700 

i.aoo 

1,400 
1,000 

750 
9.560 
8.800 

620 
1.200 


•1.110 
480 
175 
100 


186 

600 

80 

60 


$850 

180 

180 

60 

40 

20 

906 

800 

60 

60 


$1,095 

1,985 

1,136 

636 

430 

146 

1.325 

1.400 

310 

235 


$2,385 
45 

ao 

40 
20 
15 
100 
866 
115 
114 


$259 

70 

26 

8 

8 

8 

100 

300 

8 

8 


$130 


6 
35 


$4,719 

2.280 

1,870 

633 

498 

103 

2,465 

2.665 

438 

407 


$2,680 


$2,926 


$8,595 


$3,229 


$789 


$175 


$15,713 


$4,719 

1,860 
806 
598 
193 
2.650 
8,165 
563 
467 


$18,393 


$18,819 
7,090 
3,460 
2,208 
1.598 
943 
12,200 
9.965 
1.183 
1,657 


$58,913 


35< 
60X 
Sbf 
46% 
bO% 
25$ 
25« 
40X 

mi 

36X 


46X 


General  Expenses  exclusive  of  Tool  Room. 


$16,538. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  MONTHLY  MACHINE  GENERAL  EXPENSE  IN  LOCOMOTIVE  SHOP. 


SROPS. 


East  Side  Machine  . 
West  Side  Machine. 

Brass  Room 

Tool  Hoom 

Air  Room 

Boiler  Shop 

Forge 

Pattern  Shop 

Tin  Shop 


Total.  ■  ■ $224,300 


(1) 

(2) 

Value  of 

Kulw«  of 

Prixtuctive 

Unprodue- 

Uachine. 

Hre 

Xachlnee. 

$50,000 

$4,000 

57.000 

ll.CXK) 

i6.oa) 

2,100 

8.2(X) 

2.000 

1,500 

1.000 

43.000 

18.000 

4.5.000 

9,000 

2,.500 

1,500 

1.000 

2.300 

$224,300 

$50,800 

(3) 

Rent. 


(4) 

Aeenunt- 


(5) 

Main  ten- 
ar4«^  and 
operating. 


$180 

$.*W 

180 

10 

H) 

10 

40 

5 

20 

5 

905 

15 

600 

10 

.V) 

50 

82.075 

$85 

$2,765 

1.530 

715 

310 

155 

1.545 

1,050 

170 

31 


$8,271 


(8) 

Poteer. 


(7) 

Tool  Room 

at 
Surcharge. 


$280 

144 

32 

20 

22 

1,390 

934 

20 

4 


$2,846 


$1.50 
25 


5 
10 


$275 


(8) 

Total  Gene- 
ral Rxpen- 

eee  per 
month,  (t,  4. 
fi,  S  and.  7.) 


(9) 

Total  Sur- 
charge* 
per  year. 


$3,405 

1,889 

887 

375 

207 

3.865 

2,594 

240 

90 


$40,860 

22.668 

10,644 

4.500 

2.484 

46.380 

31,128 

2,880 

1.080 


Total  Siirch^rj^es  exclusive  of  Tool  Room. 


$13.552    $162.624 
$13,277. 


(10) 

Percent  of 
Surcharge 
to  value  of 
Productive 
Machine: 


80  % 

40% 

70  % 

56  % 

170  % 

110  % 

70  % 

100  % 

110  % 


75  % 


the  main  departments  and  their  subdivisions,  but  also  In  the 
locomotive  shop  to  man  and  machines. 

No  very  grave  error  would  have  been  committed,  had  the 
general  expense  been  assigned  one-third  each  to  men  in  the 
locomotive  shop,  machines  in  the  locomotive  shop,  and  to  the 
car  shop.  As  to  the  locomotive  shop,  the  general  expense  might 
have  been  ai»portioned  equally  to  the  men  and  to  the  machines. 
In  making  tlie  distribution,  rent  has  been  apportioned  to  each 
equally,  except  for  those  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  occu- 
pied exclusively  by  men.  Power,  and  also  small  tools  used  on 
the  machines,  have  been  charged  to  machines. 


may  be  decided  on.  So  simple  is  the  work  that  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  advise  revising  the  surcharges  and  machine  rates 
monthly,  or  at  least  quarterly,  until  uncertainty  has  been 
eliminated,  basing  each  monthly  rate  on  the  average  of  the 
preceding  twelve  months,  thus  again,  by  gradual  approxima- 
tions, reaching  ideal  accuracy. 

The  percentage  column  ending  each  table  is  the  valuable 
part  of  the  whole  work.  As  to  men  in  each  group,  it  shows 
just  what  percentage  must  be  added  to  their  wages  to  cover 
the  general  expen.ses  as  to  men. 

As  to  machines  in  each  group.  It  shows  just  what  percentage 
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of  the  inventory  value  must  be  charged  annually  to  cover  the 
general  expenses  as  to  machines. 

The  hourly  rate  of  a  machine  is  ascertained  by  looking  up 
its  inventory  value,  multiplying  this  by  the  per  cent,  of  sur- 
charge determined  for  that  group  and  dividing  by  the  number 
of  hours  it  is  used  in  the  year. 

To  illustrate:  A  man  on  the  east  side  of  the  machine  shop, 
whose  wages  are  $0.30,  works  four  hours  on  a  machine  whose 
inventory  value  is  $5,000,  and  which  is  in  use  2,000  hours  in 
the  year.  ".  ; "■•^  ■'••\-^-  ■>^"- 

What  is  the  cost  of  operation,  exclusive  of  material? 

Wages,   4   hours   at  $0.30 $1.20 

General   expenses  as  to  man,   60   per  cent,   on  wages 72 

Yearly  machine  rate,   SO  per  cent,   of  $5,000,  or  $4,000  ; 

working    2,000    hours,    hourly   rate .  $2 . . 8 .  00 


The  operation  cost  of  each  and  every  job  should  include  the 


FIG.    39. MACHINE     SHOP    D1SP.\TCH1>"G     BO.\BD. 

three  items:  labor,  general  expenses  as  to  man,  and  general 
expenses  as  to  machines.  As  a  book  account,  these  items 
should  be  credited  each  mouth,  wages  to  direct  payroll  account, 
the  two  other  items  in  percentages  to  the  different  accounts  of 
rent,  supervision,  maintenance  and  operation,  and  power. 

To  what  extent  these  various  funds  and  apportionments  to 
them  shall  be  subdivided  is  an  unimportant  question  of  detail, 
to  be  decided  according  to  circumstances.  All  rent  earnings 
can  be  credited  to  the  total  rent  charges,  or  the  rent  earnings 
of  each  department  can  be  credited  to  the  specific  charges 
against  that  department. 

There  is  very  little  question  but  that  the  greater  rccuracy, 
if  its  lessons  were  consistently  followed  up,  would  abundantly 
pay.  It  is  not  unimportant,  on  the  contrary  vitally  important, 
to  ascertain  that  in  one  department  rent  is  the  heaviest  charge; 
in  another,  maintenance;  in  a  third,  power.    In  the  boiler  shop, 


for  instance,  power  costs  $1,390  a  month,  or  14  per  cent,  of 
the  active  payroll  of  $9,950.  On  the  erecting  floor,  maintenance 
of  equipment  (air  tools;  is  $2,385,  or  17  per  ceuL  of  the  active 
payroll  of  $13,900.  In  the  boiler  shop,  $1,000  a  month  might 
have  been  saved,  had  it  been  known  that  certain  machines 
were  exceedingly  expensive  as  to  power,  and  on  the  erecting 
floor  $1,000  a  month  can  probably  be  saved  by  careful  super- 
vision over  small  tools  and  their  repairs. 

In  shops,  thousands  of  dollars  melt  away  in  cents  and 
dimes.  The  object  of  modern  shop  accounting  is  not  only  to 
follow  the  equivalent  of  every  cent  into  output,  but  also  to  be 
able  to  make  comparisons  and  discover  leaks.  It  is  just  as 
important  to  auopi  a  method  that  is  $0.10  cheaper  than  another 
method  as  to  avoid  paying  a  man  $U.10  loo  much. 
..■/[This  question  of  surcharges  in  a  railroad  shop  was  quite 
thoroughly  treated  in  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Morrison,  ma- 
terial supervisor  at  the  Topeka  shops,  on  page  376  of  our 
October  issue.  Several  communications  concerning  this  article 
appeared  in  our  November  issue,  and  replies  to  these  will  be 
found  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  including  a  more  complete 
description  of  the  method  of  determining  the  surcharge.] 

It  is  not  esseniial  that  auditors  should  take  any  notice  of 
these  costs.  It  may  satisfy  them  to  charge  merely  direct 
labor  and  material,  ^jovering  the  other  charges  in  some  dif- 
lereut  manner.  So  entirely  distinct  are  shop  costs  and  audit- 
ing thanjes  that  the  former  should  be  standardized  and  en- 
tered up  before  a  job  is  begun.  The  former  are  for  the  in- 
formation of  shop  superintendent  and  other  officials  and 
determine  shop,  foreman  and  mechanic's  efficiency. 

Control  of  the  Machine  Shop  from  a  Central  Station. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  how  the  trains  on  a  large  railroad 
system  would  gel  along  if  it  was  attempted  to  operate  them 
without  a  train  dispatcher.  If  engines  are  to  be  repaired  in  a 
shop  in  a  minimum  amount  of  time,  it  is  just  as  necessary  to 
have  the  work  drected  from  a  central  station,  rather  than  by  a 
"hit  and  miss"  method.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
in  connection  with  the  Topeka  shops  is  tlie  fact  that  the 
general  machine  shop  foreman  directs  the  work  of  the  shop 
from  his  office,  and  seldom  finds  occasion  to  leave  it.  Splendid 
lesults  are  being  accomplished.  The  method  of  doing  this 
was  evolved  and  perfected  by  Mr,  Clive  Hastings,  assistant 
to  Mr.  Emerson. 

The  foreman  sits  in  a  revolving,  chair;  before  him  is  a  desk 
with  two  telephones,  one  connecting  to  the  east  and  one  to  the 
west  machine  shop.  Near  the  desk  is  another  telephone,  con- 
necting with  the  office  of  the  general  foreman.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  his  chair  from  the  desk  are  three  dispatch  boards, 
similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  39.  These  are  about  4  ft 
wide  by  6  ft.  high  and  are  divided  into  a  number  of  divisions, 
the  arrangement  of  which  is  more  clearly  shown  in  Figs.  40 
and  41.  The  number  at  the  top  of  each  division  is  that  of  the 
machine;  for  instance,  0475  would  be  a  lathe  in  the  east 
machine  shop.  The  first  two  numbers  indicate  the  type  of 
machine  and  the  last  two  its  position  in  the  shop.  The  general 
machine  shop  foreman  is,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  exact 
location  of  each  machine  in  the  shop  and  the  work  for  which 
it  is  best  adapted.      -.;■ ;.  ;■ 

When  a  foreman  finds  that  a  certain  piece  of  machine  work 
is  necessary,  he  fills  in  a  requisition  and  sends  it  to  the  office 
of  the  general  machine  shop  foreman.  This  requisition  shows 
the  shop  order  on  which  the  material  is  to  be  used.  The 
general  machine  shop  foreman  immediately  makes  out  a  slip, 
about  414  ins.  long  by  3;  in.  wide,  showing  the  number  of 
pieces  and  the  name  of  the  part  wanted,  the  shop  order  num- 
ber, and  the  machine  upon  which  the  work  is  to  be  done.  This 
small  slip  is  then  placed  on  the  dispatch  board  underneath 
the  number  of  the  machine.  If  new  material  is  required  for 
an  engine  in  the  shop,  a  blue  slip  is  used.  If  the  material  is 
for  a  new  switch  engine,  some  of  which  are  being  built  at  the 
Topeka  shops,  It  is  placed  on  a  yellow  slip.  Rush  or  emer- 
gency orders  are  placed  on  red  slip.^;  repair  material  for  en- 
gines in  the  shop  on  white  slips;  a  shop  order  for  the  system 
on  green  slips,  and  repairs  to  machinery  on  pink  slips. 
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By  looking  at  the  dispatching  boards  the  foreman,  knowing 
what  work  is  to  be  hurried  or  is  of  the  greatest  iniportuuce, 
can  quickly  decide  the  next  job  to  be  done  on  any  one  of  the 
machines.  The  slip  at  the  head  of  the  column,  immediately 
under  the  machine  number,  indicates  the  piece  of  work  in 
the  machine.  Shortly  before  this  work  is  finished,  the  machine 
opei-ator  advises  one  of  the  timekeepers,  or  the  foreman,  and 
they  telephone  to  the  machine  shop  foreman  and  ask  for  in- 
tructions  as  to  the  next  piece  of  work.  By  means  of  a  mes- 
senger (two  boys  are  employed),  the  order  for  the  next  job 
is  sent  to  the  machine  operator  in  sufficient  time,  so  that  he 
need  lose  no  time  waiting  for  instructions  or  for  the  proper 
material. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  six  spaces  under  each  machine 
number,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  working  days  in  a 
week.  As  soon  as  a  job  is  finished,  the  small  slip  is  removed 
from   the  board   and   the   information  on   it  is  coi))ed   in  the 
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proper  division  in  the  column.  At  the  end  of  the  week  il  is, 
of  course,  necessary  to  put  a  new  pieee  of  pai)er  on  the  l)o;ud, 
the  old  piece  being  removed  and  kept  on  file.  A  comidete 
record  of  all  the  work  done  on  every  machine  in  the  shop  is 
thus  available,  and  may  readily  be  referred  to,  if  desired. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  leader  will  smile  as  he  reads 
this  description.  Several  shop  managers  smiled  quite  broadly 
when  they  were  told  of  it.  il  does  sound  like  a  Utoi)ian 
scheme.  Its  elfectiveness,  however,  is  readily  apparent  by 
sitting  down  and  watihing  operations  in  the  office  for  half  an 
hour  or  so.  The  general  machine  shop  foreman  is  a  busy  man. 
Reports  are  continually  coming  in  to  him,  either  over  the 
telephone  or  by  messenger,  and  it  keeps  him  pretty  busy  giving 
the  necessary  instructions  as  to  the  work  to  be  done.  It  has 
been  said  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  fojenuin  to  accomplish 
results  unless  he  goes  out  through  the  shop,  but  here  we  find 
a  man  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  every  machine  in  the 
shop,  has  at  hand  the  schedule  showing  exactly  what  work  is 
to  be  done  on  each  engine  for  each  day  it  is  in  the  shoj),  and 
he  utilizes  every  moment  of  his  time  in  planning  and  arrang- 
ing the  work.  No  time  is  lost  in  going  from  point  to  point  in 
the  shop. 

Under  the  bonus  system  the  men  are  anxious  not  to  waste 
time,  and  in  order  to  a<coinj)lish  results  they  must  have  the 
work  at  their  machines  and  ready  to  be  put  into  place  as  soon 
as  the  previous  piece  of  work  is  completed.  This  system  of 
control  forms  an  ideal  method  of  accomplishing  this  result. 
It   took  some  time  to  develop  it  and  get  it  into  its  present 


form.  At  first,  the  method  of  using  colored  strings,  such  as 
used  in  a  train  dispatcher's  office,  was  tried,  but  this  method 
was  founU  rather  cumbersome  and  hardly  fitted  for  a  machine 
shop,  and  the  present  arrangement  was  devised. 

The  vertical  strips  are  of  tin  with  projections  or  clips 
behind  which  the  slips  can  easily  be  dropped.  The  cross 
strips,  to  which  these  pieces  of  tin  are  soldered,  are  of  heavy 
wire. 

Material  on  store  orders  is  not  ordered  from  the  storehouse 
until  just  before  the  machine  is  ready  for  it,  in  order  not  to 
litter  the  shop  with  surplus  material.  For  machines  that  are 
laid  up  for  repairs,  or  on  which  no  operator  is  working,  a  slip 
is  i>laced  just  underneath  the  number  of  the  machine,  marked 
"idle"  or  "repairs." 

This  plan  may   look   theoretical  aiid  encumbered   with  red 


if" 
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tape.  One  might  expect  to  find  the  general  machine  fore- 
man in  this  position,  a  visionary,  over-educated  theorist, 
instead  we  find  in  Mr.  W.  L.  Jury,  who  now  holds  this  posi- 
tion, a  thoroughly  practical  mechanic,  who  was  fornjorly  an 
efficient  foreman  of  the  east  machine  shop. 

Iiispoftioii  of  Entrincs  hikI  Work  to  hv  Done  on  Tlicm. 

When  a  master  mechanic  sends  an  engine  to  the  shop  he 
forwards  a  report  to  the  shop  sui)erintendent  as  to  its  condi- 
tion. When  the  engine  readies  the  hospital  track,  the  in- 
spector looks  over  the  master  mechanic's  report,  examines  the 
engine,  and  makes  out  what  is  known  as  a  "conditional" 
report,  showing  the  condition  of  the  more  important  parts  of 
the  locomotive,  such  as  the  firebox.  Hues,  smoke  arch,  driving- 
wheel  centers  and  tires,  frames,  crossheads  and  tender.  This 
report,  while,  of  course,  only  of  a  general  nature,  enables  the 
shop  superinteniieni,  if  there  are  several  engines  on  the  hos- 
pital track,  to  select  the  one  which  may  be  handled  to  the 
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best  advantage  in  the  shop  at  that  particular  time.  For  in- 
stance, if  several  engines  are  already  in  the  shop  requiring 
new  fireboxes,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  place  in  the  shop 
other  engines  requiring  much  work  of  this  kind.  In  order 
that  the  shop  may  be  brought  to  a  high  point  of  efficiency  and 
economy,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  keep  conditions  as 
uniform  as  possible. 

When  the  engine  is  phu-ed  in  the  shop  for  stripping,  the 
inspector  marks  those  parts  which  are  to  be  stripped,  at  the 
same  time  dictating  to  a  steuograpliei-  an  exact  statement  of 
the  work  to  be  done  by  the  stripping  gang.  By  the  time  this 
report  is  written  out,  the  stripping  gang  is  usually  just  finish- 
ing its  work,  and  the  gang  foreman  goes  over  the  statement 
and  checks  to  make  sure  that  the  work  has  been  properly  done. 
As  the  engine  is  being  stripped,  the  inspector  carefully  exam- 
ines the  various  parts  and  prepares  a  detailed  statement  of 
just  what  work  is  to  be  done  on  the  engine  by  each  gang.  A 
sample  of  one  of  these  reports,  and  also  a  list  of  the  different 
gangs  in  the  shop,  is  given  in  Mr.  Morrison's  article  on  "The 
Locomotive  Repair  Schedule,"  on  page  339  of  our  September 
issue.  No  work  must  be  done  on  the  engine  or  material  used 
other  than  that  called  for  in  the  inspector's  statement,  unless 
authorized  by  the  shop  superintendent.       "     ■ 

The  results  accomplished  by  this  system  are  two-fold.  In 
the  first  place,  only  that  work  which  is  necessary  on  the  engine 
is  done  and  no  time  is  wasted  in  taking  down  and  replacing 
parts  which  are  in  good  condition.  In  the  second  place,  new 
material  is  not  used  unless  it  is  necessary,  and  greater  care 
is  taken  of  the  material  which  is  stripped.  Under  former 
conditions  a  considerable  amount  of  material  was  lost,  mis- 
placed, or  stolen  for  use  on  other  engines,  and  often  new 
material  was  ordered  when  the  old  material  could  have  been 
used  to  good  advantage. 

The  inspector  watches  the  progress  of  tlie  work  on  the 
engine  while  in  the  shoi).  When  it  leaves  the  shop  it  is  plac-v« 
in  charge  of  an  engineer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  break  in  engines 
and  give  them  a  trial  run.  The  engineer  reports  all  defects, 
and  the  various  gangs  whose  work  has  proved  defective  are 
given  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  jilace  it  in  good  condition, 
after  which  time  the  engine  is  again  carefully  inspected  by 
the  shop  inspector.  If  the  work  specified  has  not  been  done,  a 
deduction  is  made  from  the  bonus  of  the  gang  foreman,  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  time  which  the  engine  is  delayed. 
The  other  members  of  the  gang,  of  course,  lose,  in  that  while 
they  are  doing  this  work  in  the  roundhouse  they  are  not  keep- 
ing up  with  their  regular  work  in  the  shop  and  will  therefore 
lose  proportionately  upon  their  bonus  for  the  next  engine. 

Estimatiiit;  Locomotive  1{e])n{r  Costs. 

As  soon  as  the  inspector  has  made  his  detailed  report  as  to 
the  work  which  is  to  be  done  upon  an  engine,  a  copy  of  it  is 
given  to  the  material  sui)ervisor  and  he  at  once  proceeds  to 
estimate  the  labor  cost.  When  this  feature  was  first  started, 
the  estimates  were  not  very  accurate,  but  after  a  number  of 
engines  of  various  classes  had  passed  through  the  shop  ani! 
detailed  data  was  obtained  as  to  the  average  time  required  for 
different  operations,  it  was  found  possible  to  make  fairly 
close  estimates.  Often  it  is  found  that  additional  work,  not 
specified  by  the  inspector,  becomes  necessary,  and  in  such 
instances,  after  it  has  been  authorized  by  the  shoj)  superin- 
tendent, the  estimate  is  revised.  A  sample  of  one  of  these 
estimates,  except  that  the  third  column  has  been  added,  which 
shows  the  actual  labor  cost  of  the  work  done  on,  the  engine,  is 
shown  in  the  next  column. 

The  first  estimate  of  $S00  was  increased  to  $S73,  due  to 
additional  work  which  was  authorized,  and  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  actual  cost  was  within  ll'jO.r.T,  or  ?,.i\  per  cent.,  of  the 
estimate.  As  soon  as  possible  after  an  engine  leaves  the  shop 
the  actual  cost  for  each  .gang  is  compared  with  the  estimated 
cost.  An  estimate  of  this  kind  is  useful  in  several  ways;  each 
gang  knows  that  its  work  is  being  closely  watched,  and  thus, 
in  addition  to  earning  their  bonus,  they  have  an  incentive  to 
keep  down  the  cost.  It  also  enables  the  shop  superintendent 
and  his  assistants  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  work  and 


detect  any  irregulaFities  or  weak  spots  and  take  measures  to 
correct  them.      >  ■  ,  '■:''. ■■'■:■.- 


Estimated  and  actual    labor  cOot   for 

engine    No.    1000. 

Assigned   to 

Aigner  foi-  heavy  repairs,:?     •'.. 

Gang.                          Estimated. 

Authorized. 

Actual. 

•i $54 

$62.10 

2.......                                   7 

16.07 

>*3-  pr  4._  ,    yr.-  :■■;-■'.    .. -.  95 

$150 

151.06 

^  ■'•■•■■•*  •,'.•    ■.                    ,                                     ^' 

25.30 

■0 •*•"-"■  •^;«  :*.•  .*"..-                     ■'  *"              3 

7." »  •  v.i '♦-..                    ^.       '.  2X 

18.67 

9V.-V.'.,./        -.."-'  .-/  '  '•\-  Zh 

20.10 

■  xa. *,..;■;.,;■;■-"■■  :-.j-'v  "V"--"'"  ^ 

.68 

XX. •'*■••     ..••,'..*          :"••■.      '..,*     '-'                                      5 

5.96 

12* .•..;,,.»'■■■■; '■'■'■' ;.-^.>':"  '\  20 

18.76 

I4ii-..:-, ,:::  ,'.1;-:.  ■■'r'<\'y.  .23 

14.60 

15.'.-..  ......  '..•    — '_  -.    ■"''SW      4 

8.64 

i6.;^:.-^»i.;  .:  '^:-.y:^•^■■■•:''■:.  11 

11.53 

i7::.v^^..'.  '.'■>.':  v.-r'-;  ic 

13.91 

18.'...:.:                   ':"'■■■■       35 

39 

41.99 

19... A  ^  -     .  ;::  15 

14.60 

20..^.......         vO •:/■."'  22 

30 

33.00 

^X  •     •    •     •    -^    •    •   "     -'                    .     ,     '                %    ^.;     ,     ."            Jb\> 

27.45 

22..;. .A./    -  :^.  -  :-:  ;.  23 

19.32 

23..;.;.;..  "  ;^^v-  "       ;■'  ^    5 

9.47 

24:.-, ,-. ......    -'>.■■:    .■■:  ■:-  12 

17.35 

25.'^. ■...■;  ■;  -. ^1-  ■  ■:■■;^■"'■   0 

30,.;.:iiv.    :.;V  ...   ■  ■.;}■-:  89 

95.46 

<L>X-.«  k  •  v.i'-k  •  .     -              ■,,■."■       ■  ^X 

12.27 

35:.:...^.-   '  ^ '■::■.::■:,::  r-</::    3 

4.50 

40.,:,-...-       ■    -•■  ':C  ■;•.:  :'■•    64 

66.31 

41.:. ,-...■,_    ".^v':>''r;"'.-':    9 

16.64 

43.  i  ^  »  ...             •-.--■  ;  ■'.  .■'   ',.    '■'-. 

.18 

47.......         • '■  v"'!,-- .'"•  •■:'.■-'■; 

1.89 

50.  ......•■  -:"■././•    v-V;   -.■■ 

.78 

52.......          ■■:■-..-•%-■•■   -10 

5.88 

56........  ■■     .■-■■.'■■.■:.;.>'..:•■  ; 

.51 

70 ■':■■■:':.■■>■  21 

15 

12.63 

Supv.   Bonus,  et«            •.;>;>■• -IS."? 

145 

156.00 

Totals......  -       v/^:.:;       $800 

$873 

$903.67 

♦Includes   gang  No.   13.  '  " 

•♦Includes  gan£s  27  and  29/  •   \ 

Locomotin'  Repair  Sohediih's. 

An  important  feature  in  connection  with  the  improvement 
of  the  output  at  the  Topeka  shops  is  the  locomotive  repair 
schedules.  On  page  338  of  our  September  issue  Mr.  C.  J. 
Morrison  described  these  schedules  and  copies  of  the  erecting 
floor  schedules  for  light,  heavy  and  general  repairs  were  repro- 
duced. In  addition  to  these  schedules,  each  gang  has  similar 
special  schedules  for  their  own  work,  and  by  means  of  the 
cardboard  strips  showing  the  working  days  in  each  month  and 
the  date  upon  which  the  engines  entered  the  shop  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  determine  immediately  the  time  at  which  any  part 
of  their  work  is  expected  to  be  completed  for  a  given  engine. 
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in;.  42.— -suor  goAmiiWiV  uo.vui*  in  huur  .>si  i-kkimk.ndu.m's 

The  subject  was  thoroughly  treated  by  Mr.  Morrison  in  the 
article  cited  above. 

To  keep  the  shop  superintendent,  the  storekeeper  and  the 
betterment  department  informed  as  to  the  engines  in  the  shop 
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iOi.i:iir,  in    to   hiinj  A^HU«r  oyer    Ujc 

"  ;     !      •  v»'^>yti  *;fit^^^' hihV  irb't'ty,  i)t|sv.g-ivln.iX 

'  f»e:<fp4i«^;  .It,  lilt^ 
•  ■  ■  ti  rruj.u  fiiui,  iu  i^,  Jiijpv  r:':.!!'!;-  i":;  J..JI:'  !.'■:  i:m;f»»-  to  r>i'roativli(sh 
rv.-uit^  niikfrs  r«~ 'l'i>.\-  -••iir  ■rf;iwii-3i  tin-  sJum  !'iir  Jier*.'  wo  iiitii 
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■  ■'rk''':.'tt  th'ii  :ir:«l  frd'iv' t(>  !'ir  jutT   it>(ii  i>!;ti''  as  sofHj 
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t-un.ti'l)!  J'tiiiiis  an  .ImstK  iiH-+>uj(^.  .^f -a  this   rtfstrU. 
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li'iiH,  Al  !liM,  lilt'  nutliiiil  III  uhini;  tojcnMl  siiingg,  such  as 
ns^'fJiii.  a  train  itispaiciicT^  «>tli<*«r.  \va.s  triwl.  liut  tJtis  nietlioil 
WW s  ■!■(«» ri(i  ri>tUtit"  iriiiuWrsome  ajfitd  tuu'dlx  flttod  for  a  inac-hin<' 
sh«)iu'..ii(r(  \\iv,  pros)RJit  ';rti*(it»^>nip.ilL  -.was  decvisfeil. 
Thr  VfTY|?-.al  strii»s  hi''^  iiU';  tin  \yith  .pr<»j<<'ti«>n.s  iir  clips 
'"■fiiiid  WblfU  .tiif  J^i'"-  '  ui"  iVsHy .  Up.  di'<)]»ped.  ,  Tho  i-rcws 
;.<i.- to'whl('h;'tfi»,'^'  >)f  tin-  arfi'  so.l(?tM«W1,  are  of  hJ'.a\'y 

AJat'  lial  on  .  >iu>fo.:ordtns  is  u«l  ordt'iXMj.lrotn  the  storehouse 
u.niirji(st  l»cf<irf'thi.v  infill!  i.Ix«^  is  ready  for  If.  in  onlor  not  to 
JitK'r,- tiio  slidp'  wi>ii,  sii r.pUis  luatcviali  For  machines  that  are 
\i\Ul  VI p  for  rejioif s.  br  oti  wliirlt  novQper^^  wprkitig.  a  slip 

is-  pjarf'.r.j'ast  tin<tpriiV;irJi  (he  tmitjibfer  of  the  machine,  marked 
■'idle^f)r."':repairs./ >;■.■■•■•■:;  :;V-  ■■;  .••.;":.;,'    -      .  •  ..'.•'. -iV--     ^V-;.^- 
"I'titii  jilMU   m:i\-  ' lrit>]^    th<^'orrfUnI  nnVf  ciunnVlu^ffid    vfitli-rtJeiJ-'' 
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I'vr.vrt, or  n'lSfATori.vt.mKvtsr); 

i.|p'..     6ji«v  »ji>ht.  .»iXpcr  ?4enerai  liu'ic-hine.  foi'o- , 

Jiwh  jn  ."tliis  tiii^itlion,  a  ...>ii;.ioHaiv ,  <»v»>r  eittKat»'<l  iUeoi-ist, 
i^ivtta'f  Wf  iVUti  iii/Nh'J.  \\^■  ii:  Vhn\Y,  Kvhft|;  M^  h«.>lds  thf-s  posi- 
tion. .;i  lh^M0ni;:)T|y  |Vr;fr?ir't!i  tHi-rJjanit:;;  who  vVns  forrcirrly  an 
<'H>ci4'rit  Etu^ohian  of  i;K-hin<v  .^lanjp. 

tiivpiition  «r  KniihM^>   and    \V<»rk  to  lir 'T)«iM',  on  Tln'mV.'.  O 
\\  lids  ^u'Hngi.ot*  i<»  tiic.^jhQp.h^^ 

iorvvyrd.'?  ii  i>'|«ui  fo  i1m>  ^l>op,sini<'i-int<'ndont  as  to  iis  rondi- 
lipn.  AvhnU  ■  Ui«\-  t'lVjAiHi*  tv.aiftht'K  tltt''  hospital  tra«k.  tlic  in- 
si>o<'fX>r  '♦"•Us-  over  !fi''  tii5i.si.^r  jjU'i  li:rni<;'s  report,  ex^uninesthf 
onkittc^. .  ami   n lit  I  wJiat  fs .  kuowti;  ft$   a   "conditional" 

r*  l)>)rt,^^howij<  irtirtn  of  tKK'iiiot-c  ihM|»6rtatit  imfts  of 

thf  l<ieani<»tiv*',  ,<;i(  i!  u.'-  lin-  iiift'Uctx.  'Jne.s.  :^hiokt>  ar<*h.  diivint^- 
wiKf'i  i(>niet;.s  iMiil  .tii»'s.»  franit^,  <  rpssln-aHs  find. tender.    This 
■  ; '  \rt,  AvhiUC'  of  •«:f»Msi"',  only  ot  a  Ken<.'^ra1_  iiat,i<re,  <'.na Wes  tJie 
siui|i  .•;)ipca-tii(<.ini.  </ jire..,'sevprai'-ej»siji»e»  i^  tlie  lios-  ■ 

pital  IraeK  U;i.t.,i,li'  \!;m1i   iira\    Ik-  handled  to;  the 
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bvsL  adviintage  in.  iht;  ^li4j|»:at  thitt  ilarlieuhii-  Jiruo.     -Fui-  ia^ 
siauce,  if  scivt-ral  tjiijint's:  ai'o'ifirOftMy  i'l  tire- ^^^      n^ciuiilivg    : 
new  fij-eboxeR, .  it  wQiii/Uimt^be  i|r.?inihUv  tip; -^^  itlie  shop  ^^; 

oih<jr  eHginf>s  1  wiuirjiijj^imifft,;  \i:w  In  ;0r JVT;: 

.e<-oiiomy,    H   is,   ^r'  couVKe,"t'iii?t(>^:tfaji;S-  i<}}ilt(iir^^;t'aii|iiU'oa»  ^ivs^ 
nnifurui  as  possihle,^  ^'  ^'^/'''.'^  '^'.:^'^['y  ['/':.:'':'■'-::'' {,\..  r'---':^-^   '■  r  .•'^'  . 
\\h*>n  }^I>e'^9Mi5ino;is  irliivf'.i.  fn  iii(''  slrtii»:Vi*->r  ^tiijvi)ing;:th.«v.'V.' 

:  sn««?  lifVu'  dlf'iatiiii;- \(>  a  ;sJ<'UMUtV!jiU<^r,  1^^^^ 
ihii  vvotly  f<)  lu>  d<)H<*  |)3^  til V  V<»  ri ut »i uif  iralii^  jT5^ 
rreiioi't  is  Ati-lt)tiL'n_  a)it,  the  m  nVpit^^  ?i;r".k  i*  iiHifaify  ;^t  iaui?lj-  - 
;ih5  .11$  >^orK.,.  j^^^ 

'^s  thv\fimiup  t^^  iK'lijjj^  siriiipwjf  jEli!^'  ijfsi*potor%'ar«>fwliy  tixitifl^^^ 
•  liies  ill G.  y a r i<)H .s  pa  r t/ .  •^•1  V>'< 'J>.ar<  s '  a  . <  1  i'tA i  1^(1  -sLxtO'iiieijt .  oCi  - , 
Just  what  worlv  is  to  .be  4oh6^)il  <h«';  eri^^^^ 
saiiiide  of  one  ot'  tlH'isirrt'iJorts^VaiuViirsji.^^^^ 

:;.') n !z>;  in  t lie  Ki>V|»,  is  U:ivvii  iii  M r.M.oia:iFoirs .  a KtiV'le  oh  "TireX 
I^<n(inniiivf'  I{(-)irtij\  S<.M)vUriJo^V' HH.  JKJ^  01^  :'our'';S*;pte.ni-b*',r^^ 

i iome,    )< Q  «;o vk  . jnu« I  lie  •! oii$'  :m. '; i  i) f '  ^Ui f n «"••  * >v,  ■•  tii atofttnl  Wed  : . 
other  tlian/niat  t'i)Ii\jd.  fGrcin  tin*  »»4*iJtfftor  Vt^nif  ■UHl^-t''*   V 

:i  II t liorizt'f}  'hy  i\u'  .slitip-  siifMM  uik-rwlv-ut.  .  >.•    ., . . ,  >. ' 

'Ihe M't'Kii ItJS  a«-v6tiiirj jsht it  jVy    i-hi>>  Kyi^uaif.  '{ii-e  t'tt'<}-fold,      1 ' 
the  first  ^jla«  tv  fjolV  tJiar.^VHHv"  vvhnxi).  fs  fu^^i^  .enjjiit' 

iS.-4oile\aiuf  iia  lliiiii  iK  wa^tt^d'i^^^ 

parts  \vJiifh  arc  ;tir  irotidiKHidlrijui/  tJt  Hi;^ >t't^«ul^  piaav  upav;- 
inattMMal  it*  not  iiKt'd;  iHvK'ss:  it'-  is  rh>t:t's!«ai*y;."^im.d^  ajVo:rt i'V'  v^Yo 
is  laJifii  of  tlu^  maMMaVilr  vvviiicii  fs.  HtJrippt'd.  :  I'-nder  forjj!' 

'•<on(Hti4)ius;..'ii  .oohiidV'Vahiv  a^^^^^ 
pliHX'dj   or  -5MoTt^  -^Vr   OKI' .<«/   (Viiu^i--  (-»iiCiK's,i,  aii«V   nf{4}fl>v; ni^\v^^  - 
I ij:i  tr^rlai  wiis  ;  rti'rti  r«Ml  wjk»»i   » he  -<-ilil-..r!i.aVf'ri.  '  '  ■    -  ;ay.c' |i.*V'ti  ' 

used  ,t<>  i:o<jd:;idyaiiVa^r.-^-    >:    ' ;      ■• .  .V'"' v-^' .  >"-l%'fV 

.  Tii»'-  iiis|it^t«»f^  vvaJyfcj?   thi^'  luHi)rivs!*f  or  X^       v^Uitl*-  oil    i^V^--. 

in  charir)'  <if  a»V  i>Mi;i'iiHt'.ri  w1iok<'  tlwiy-  it  tsio"  hrVvO<  in..C'hiiiiVt'rf 
and  j;ivtrilu'Mi  a  1i:i;i|  i^u.  ■;1^r>iJitiu»,'tu":'ritii<^iKl^  ;Mi  dt-fiii-lH.   ;. 
^n<l  t  Ih>  va  rjfltis .  iia  hjjs.  \\^li6H»<  wovli,  has  lubtvj-  iih*fo«tivi<  g  t:i'  - : 
fi:iV0il./ji  ^^rtain  a|mr)i^^  .-«|\|i  ilfldUioHv    : 

:_}vf,(OT  whfr-li   tiino  .tht.'  t'liiiiin-'  "1h*  -airiuiv/t^^  Hi,--|n>.«ni'd..hyv  ■ 
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and  their  condition,  two  kinds  of  diagrams  or  condition  boards 
are  used. 

The  photograph,  Fig.  42,  shows  the  board  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Purcell,  the  shop  superintendent.  I'lwn  the  round  white 
discs,  which  are  fitted  with  pegs,  is  shown  the  number  of 
the  engine,  the  date  it  was  placed  on  the  hospital  track,  the 
date  it  entered  the  shop,  the  name  of  the  erecting  foreman 
who  has  it  in  charge,  and  space  is  left  for  the  date  when  the 
engine  leaves  the  shop.  The  first  row  at  the  top  shows  the 
engines  turned  out  durins  the  month  of  .January;  the  sec- 
ond during  February;  the  third  during  March,  etc.  The 
engines  are  placed  in  these  rows  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  turned  out  of  the  shop,  beginning  at  the  left.  A  white 
disc  is  also  inserted  for  each  Sunday  or  holiday  as  it  occurs. 


A  somewhat  different  arrangement  is  kept  in  the  offices 
of  the  counselling  engineer  and  the  general  storekeeper. 
These  may  best  be  explained  by  the  use  of  the  diagram  shown 
in  Fig.  43.  The  figures  at  the  top  of  the  diagram  show  the 
number  of  days  that  the  engines  have  been  in  the  shop.  The 
black  spots  on  the  diagram  represent  small  blocks  upon 
which  the  engine  number  is  printed.  The  faces  of  these 
blocks  are  of  different  colors;  for  instance,  a  white  block 
signifies  that  an  engine  has  been  wheeled;  a  yellow  block 
that  the  engine  is  going  through  the  shop  on  schedule  and 
a  red  block  that  the  engine  is  held  for  material. 

The  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  43  shows  the  condition  on 
March  30,  1906;  and  Fig.  44  shows  the  condition  for  the  same 
date   one  year  earlier.     Comparison   of  these   diagrams   will 
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FlC.    43. — CONDITION    OK    TOl'KKA    SHOPS,    MARCH    30,    1906. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  a  record  is  made  of  the  upper  part  of 
this  board  and  the  pegs  are  removed. 

Below  this,  on  the  left  side  of  the  board,  is  shown  the 
engines  on  the  west  side  of  the  shop.  As  soon  as  an  engine 
is  wheeled  it  is  placed  in  the  proper  place  on  the  board. 
^\^len  an  engine  leaves  the  shop  it  is  placed  lower  down  on 
the  board  under  the  heading  "Engines  out,  week  ending." 
At  the  end  of  the  week  these  pegs  are  transferred  to  their 
proper  place  at  the  upper  part  of  the  board.  The  left-hand 
side  of  the  board  shows  the  condition  for  the  east  side  of 
the  shop,  the  white  pegs  at  the  lower  right-hand  corner  being 
extra  ones.  In  the  centre  of  the  board  are  shown  the  engines 
in  the  boiler  shop;  the  engines  on  the  hospital  track;  the 
engines  to  be  shopped  during  the  week  and  the  engines  that 
are  held  up  for  material.  .\  few  moments'  study  of  this 
board  shows  the  shop  superintendent  whether  the  work  is 
being  handled  satisfactorily  or  not. 


show  exactly  what  had  been  accomplished  during  the  year 
in  the  way  of  shortening  the  time  the  engines  were  held  in 
the  shop  and  on  the  hospital  tracks. 

At  the  present  time  practically  no  light  repairs  are  being 
made  at  Topeka,  but  the  heavier  repairs  for  the  entire  sys- 
tem are  handled  at  that  point.  As  stated  in  Mr.  Morrison's 
article  on  "The  Locomotive  Repair  Schedule,"  fourteen  days 
are  allowed  for  heavy  and  twenty-five  for  general  repairs. 
The  actual  boards  have  sufficient  space  to  show  the  output 
for  one  year. 

Apitlicatioii  of  the  Individual  Ki'i'urt  Method  to  Boaudhousc 

Work. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Whiteford  has  had  entire  charge  of  roundhous-? 
betterment  work. 

In  applying  the  individual  effort  method  to  roundhouse 
work  a  time  study  was  first  made  of  the  different  operations 
concerned  in  wiping  or  hostlering  different  classes  of  locomo- 
tives. The  following  table,  for  instance,  shows  the  number 
of  units  or  cents  which  it  was  determined,  as  a  result  of 
this  time  study,  would  be  a  fair  compensation  for  the  differ- 
ent items. 
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2100 — 2154. 

The  total  of  each  class  of  operations  performed  on  each 
engine  handled  is  multiplied  by  the  cost  as  determined  above, 
which  total  for  all  the  engines  handled  will  give  the  unit 
allowance  for  each  roundhouse.  The  unit  allowance  for  ad- 
ditional expenses  is  fixed  arbitrarily  at  30  per  cent,  of  the 
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unit  allowance  of  direct  expense,  except  for  points  where 
there  is  no  general  expense  charged.  Comparing  the  ex- 
penses, based  on  such  a  time  study,  with  the  actual  cost  for 
wiping  and  hostlering  gives  the  efficiency  of  this  part  of 
the  roundhouse  work. 

All  the  operations  in  roundhouse  work  have  been  sched- 
uled and  given  a  standard  time  allowance.  Comparing  the 
actual  time  for  all  work  with  the  standard  time,  the  efficiency 
of  a  roundhouse  may  readily  be  obtained,  and  reports  of 
this  kind  are  actually  being  made  each  week  for  certain 
points  where  the  work  is  being  introduced.  Following  are 
a  few  items  taken  at  random  from  the  roundhouse  schedule: 


Schedule 
Subject.       No... 


Wiping 
Wiping 


Air  Work 

Governor 
Rocker 
Boxes 


No.  of 
Description  of  Work.  McuClasses.Time 
0074  Wiping  tank  frame  and  truck  com- 
plete     1     AH  0.4 

00C8  Wiping  machinery  below  runnng 
board  inside  of  frames,  including 
engine  trucks,  eccentrics,  blades, 
straps,  motion  work  and  axles,  in- 
side surface  of  frames,  rocker 
boxes,  cylinders,  saddles,  brake 
rigging,  also  guides,  rods  and 
crossheads  of  balanced  compound 
engines,  lower  part  of  jackets  and  ABCD       0.6 

all     parts     between     frames     not    1     FU  1.0 

specified    ST  0,8 

Overhauling  air  pump  governor  com- 


All 

All 


0.5 
0.3 


124^  Tightening  rocker  boxes l 

If  a  man  reaches  the  standard  time  as  indicated  in  the 
schedule  he  is  entitled  to  a  20  per  cent,  bonus;  if  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  is  required  the  bonus  is  governed  by  the  bonus 
curve,  Fig.  34. 

The  following  figures  cover  only  the 
wiping  and  bolstering,  and  are  for  the 
A..  T.  &  S.  F.  Proper.  In  January,  1906, 
24.627  engines  were  handled  at  a  total 
cost  of  $.".7.8.")8.32,  as  against  25,849  en- 
gines handled  in  September  of  the  same 
year  at  a  cost  of  $47,263.01,  or,  in  other 
words,  4.9  per  cent,  more  engines  were 
handled,  at  a  cost  of  18  per  cent,  less,  in 
September  than  in  .January.  The  work 
in  this  department,  however,  has  only 
been  in  effect  a  short  time,  and  a  fair 
comparison  cannot  be  made  until  results 
are  obtained  extending  over  a  greater 
period  of  time,  and  averaged  to  eliminate 
varying  conditions.  Judging  from  the  re- 
sults gained  at  one  or  two  roundhouses 
which  have  been  given  special  attention, 
the  final  results  in  improved  efficiency 
and  economy  will  be  in  line  whith  those 
already  attained  in  other  departments. 


Engine  Equipiueuts. 

The  matter  of  systematically  looking  after  the  engine  equip- 
ments is  an  important  one.  The  efficiency  of  the  locomotive  in 
service  depends  upon  having  these  equipments  in  proper  condi- 
tion and  very  often  a  considerable  amount  of  time  is  lost, 
due  to  some  important  tool  or  device  not  being  on  the  engine 
when  it  is  needed.  There  is  also  little  question  but  what 
these  engine  equipments  are  a  much  greater  expense  to  the 
company  than  they  would  be  if  systematically  looked  after, 
and  in  spite  of  this  increased  expense  they  are  usually  in- 
complete. Under  the  direction  of  the  betterment  department 
the  Santa  Fe  has  recently  undertaken  to  systematically  look 
after  these  equipments  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the 
method  in  use  upon  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad,  which  was  described  by  Mr.  Raffe  Emerson,  who  is 
now  under  Mr.  Jacobs  and  in  charge  of  this  work,  on  page  412 
of  our  November,  1905,  issue. 

Power  Plants. 

Mr.  C,  B.  Goode  of  the  betterment  force  has  had  charge  of 
improving  the  efficiency  of  the  power  plants.  This  work  has 
consisted  largely  in  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  losses  of 
steam  due  to  leaks  and  radiation  and  to  stopping  leaks  and 
correcting  abuses  in  the  use  of  compressed  air.  In  several 
instances  by  improving  the  conditions,  equipment  which  ap- 
peared to  have  insufficient  capacity  has  been  found  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory  and  new  equipment  did  not  have  to  be 
ordered, 

COMBINED    COMPARATIVE  SHOWtNG  OF   AUGUST  AGAINST  JULY  -    1906. 

TWELVE    MONTH    AVERAGES. 


Application  of  tlic  Indiyidual  Effort  Method 
to  tlie  Car  DepartDient. 

This  work,  under  Mr.  J.  Epler,  has  only 
recently  been  placed  in  operation,  and  is 
conducted  along  somewhat  similar  lines 
to  that  of  the  roundhouse  work.  A 
schedule  has  been  carefully  drawn  up 
for  each  operation  in  repairing  cars,  a 
standard  time  being  designated  for  doing 
each  piece  of  work.  The  amount  of  bonus 
paid  is  regulated  according  to  the  bonus 
curve.  Fig.  34. 

An  improvement  recently  introduced  at 
two  of  the  car-repair  points  is  to  have 
the  inspector  carefully  look  over  each 
car,  see  just  what  work  is  to  be  done  and 
then  refer  to  his  schedule  to  determine 
the  standard  time  in  which  the  work 
should  be  completed,  based  upon  the 
standard  time  for  the  various  operations. 
The  car  is  then  turned  over  to  the  gang, 
and  the  bonus  earned  is  divided  among 
the  members  of  the  gang  in  proportion  to 
their  rate  of  wage. 


Gklvcetctt  . 


Bcauuoot 
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NoU..  DaU  as  to  miles  p«r  Kn,(lDa  Failure  li  lackiD^  for  tbe  UUtricU  of  the  Alluijuerque  I  MTisioc  and  tbe 
Pecos  \' alley  LiDes.  <  »iberwib«  tlic  abseuce  of  blot:ka  iodicatw  bo  change  frwu  record 
for  preceding  twelve  mouth  period .  -.:--'..-■.' 

FIG.     45. — COMPARATIVE    EKGINE     PEBKOBMANCE'  TCAGEAM. 
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Eu^iue  Performances. 

A  considerable  improvement  has  been  made  as  concerns 
fuel  consumption,  tonnage  per  train  and  engine  failures.  This 
has  been  done  by  forcibly  directing  the  attention  of  the 
mechanical  superintendents,  master  mechanics  and  road  fore- 
men of  engines  to  the  actual  conditions  and  tendencies  by 
means  of  diagrams  similar  to  those  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3. 

In  addition  to  these  diagrams  showing  the  engine  perform- 
ances a  comparative  diagram  is  made  each  month  based  on 
twelve-month    averages    and    showing   the    standing    of    each 


than  another,  or  whether  compared  to  trafllc,  shop  expenses 
are  going  up  or  down. 
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PAY   ROLL  CHART 
lie.    46. — IIOUKLY     PAY-KOLL    CHART    FOB    TOPEKA     SHOPS. 

division  as  compared  to  its  previous  month's  record.     One  of 
these  diagrams  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  4."). 

In  addition  to  these  measures  a  member  of  the  betterment 
force,  Mr.  T.  W.  Neely,  who  is  a  specialst  on  fuel  oil  burning, 
has  for  several  months  been  at  work  on  the  Gulf  Lines,  intro- 
ducing improved  methods  of  oil  burning,  and  gratifying  re- 
sults have  been  obtained.  At  the  present  time  he  is  introduc- 
ing his  methods  upon  the  Coast  Lines,  where  the  greatest 
amount  of  fuel  oil  is  used  on  the  system. 

( 

Graphical  Check  of  Payrolls. 

It  is  difflcult  to  intelligently  improve  conditions  if  the 
figures  concerning  the  operation  of  a  department  are  not 
received  until  weeks  later.  One  of  the  aims  of  the  better- 
mend  department  has  been  to  have  such  figures  available 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  to  furnish  them  to  the  mechanical 
superintendent,  master  mechanic,  or  shop  superintendent, 
not  only  promptly  but  in  such  a  form  that  they  may  readily 
be   digested. 

As  an  illustration.  Figs.  46  and  47  show  the  payroll  distri- 
bution of  two  shops.  The  one  at  Topeka  is  uniform  and  or- 
derly, the  other  is  confused  and  indicates  a  lack  of  system. 
These  payroll  records  are  based  on  the  rate  per  hour  to 
eliminate  the  variation  between  long  and  short  months.  At 
present  all  over  the  system  the  master  mechanics  are  being 
furnished  daily  with  the  amount  and  distribution  of  their 
l>ayrolls  in  order  to  check  against  the  ideal  figures.  Also 
graphs  of  twelve-month  averages  are  being  furnished  of  grand 
division  payrolls  in  proportion  to  train  tonnage  handled.  This 
relation  will  show  whether  one  division  is  relatively  higher 
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FIG.    47.— HOURLY    PAY-BOLL    CHABT    OF    SHOP     I.N    WHICH    BETTEB- 
aiENT    METHODS    HAVE    NOT    BEEN    INTBODUCEU. 

Sommary. 

Betterment  work  means  the  highest  efficiency  at  the  right 
time  and  place  at  the  lowest  cost.  Economy  is  never  the  aim 
sought  for,  but  results  indirectly  and  in  fullest  measure  from 
the  same  methods  which  secure  efficiency. 

Betterment  work  affects  beneficially  every  one  connected 
with  railroad  work  from  the  wage  earner  to  the  shareholder. 

Usually  the  shareholder  expects  and  demands  certain  re- 
sults which  through  a  long  series  of  dilutions  finally  affect, 
and  often  unfavorably,  the  worker;  hence  reductions  of 
force,  reduction  of  pay  and  resulting  enmity  and  strikes. 
The  newer  methods  begin  at  the  bottom,  with  the  elementary 
oi)erations,  benefiting  each  man  and  as  these  are  perfected 
efficiency  grows  from  item  to  part,  from  part  to  whole,  from 
whole  to  operation  and  with  efficiency  in,  economy  beginning 
in  fractions  of  a  cent  saved  on  a  minutes  time  swells  through 
all  the  number  of  all  the  employes,  benefitting  each  employe 
as  it  covers  his  work  until  in  the  end  it  swells  into  a  mighty 
sum  aggregating  millions  of  dollars. 
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Effect  of  Betteb.ment  on  the  Workmen,  Officials,  and 

Owners. 

(1.)  To  the  competent  and  reliable  workman  it  brings  the 
square  deal,  recognition  of  his  individual  altility  and  skill, 
Increased  pay,  greater  security  of  position. 

(2.)  Of  the  foreman,  no  longer  slave  driver,  it  makes  a 
planner,  an  inspector,  an  administrator,  thus  developing  hin# 
and  fitting  him  for  a  higher  position  and  responsibilities,  and 
the  better  he  plans  the  higher  his  pay,  not  as  a  favor  for 
which  he  must  forever  be  subserviently  grateful,  but  as 
a  natural  right  due  not  to  his  personality  but  to  his  per- 
formance. 

(3.)  To  the  superintendent  of  shops  or  master  mechanic  it 
gives  a  body  of  loyal  and  efficient  employes  who  are  con- 
stantly helping,  instead  of  hindering,  and  he  is  thus  freed 
from  time  and  energy  absorbing  detail.  It  gives  him  the 
facts  on  which  to  judge  without  personal  bias  or  feeling,  of 
the  efficiency  of  every  man,  foreman,  machine  or  operation. 


(4.)  To  the  higher  official  it  will  show  in  a  single  figure 
the  efficiency  of  a  shop  in  any  given  month,  or  at  a  glance 
show  the  efficiencies  of  any  division  as  to  all  its  important 
operations.  It  determines  the  relative  economy  of  one  engine 
type  as  against  another.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  with  properly 
collated  records  in  graphical  form,  each  based  on  long  inter- 
vals, the  high  official  can  in  one  hour  a  month  ascertain 
better  what  is  going  on  than  he  could  formerly  in  days  of 
surmise  and  uncertainty. 

(5.)  By  means  of  the  records  boards  of  directors  can  intel- 
ligently approve  of  recommendations,  and  when  a  choice  is 
forced  act  on  what  is  essentially  of  greatest  importance,  the 
most  important  betterment  rarely  being  the  most  obvious. 

(€.)  Finally  shareholders  as  well  as  workers  will  benefit, 
the  latter  through  their  more  intelligent  and  less  wasteful 
efforts,  the  former  through  the  aggregated  and  harmonized 
efficiencies  and  resultant  economies  of  all  operations. 


CAST    STEKt.   DUIVIX*;    WIlFEf,   CENTEB. CANADIAN    PACIFIC   BATI-WAY. 


"e-;*^'-;  »;,  . 


CAST  STEEL  DRIVING  WHEEL  CENTERS. 


CANADIAN   PACIFIC   RAILWAY. 


In  conneftion  with  i)reparing  the  designs  for  Classes  Gl  and 
G2  Pacific  type  locomotives  en  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
which  designs  were  undertaken  at  the  same  time  that  standard 
parts  were  being  adopted  for  these  and  other  locomotives,*  a 
6S-in.  cast  steel  driving  wheel  center  was  designed,  which  con- 
tains a  number  of  interesting  features.  While  this  design 
differs  in  some  points  from  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee on  "tire  shrinkage  and  the  design  of  wheel  centers," 
whose  report  was  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Railway  Master  Mechanics'  .Association,  still  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  those  recommendations  in  its  main  features. 

It  has  18  spokes,  where  the  recommendations  called  for  but 
17,  and  has  four  shrinkage  s-lots,  which  are  fitted  with  cast 
iron  filling  blocks.     In  other  respects,  such  as  area  of  spokes 


at  rim  and  hub,  distance  between  inside  faces  of  hubs,  straight 
spokes,  bearing  area  for  tire,  etc.,  it  is  in  accordance  with 
those  recommendations.  The  shape  of  the  si>oke  carries  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  even  further  than  the 
design  shown  in  their  report,  and  places  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  metal  directly  below  the  tread  of  the  tire,  where 
it  is  of  the  most  value,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  width  of  the 
spoke  is  made  large  enough  to  give  the  necessary  stiffness. 
The  rim  is  made  in  a  hollow  C-shape,  which,  while  it  gives 
sufficient  bearing  area,  has  its  metal  so  placed  as  to  give  a 
better  suppoit  to  the  tire  between  the  spokes  than  if  it  was 
cast  solid.  : '' 


•See  Amebican  Engineer  and  Rau.road  Journal,  1906,  pp.  126,  161. 
212  BTi(J   388. 


Text  Books  Xeeued. — The  instructors  at  the  Winona  Tech- 
nical Institute,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  find  themselves  handi- 
capped for  want  of  text  books  on  the  different  trades  being 
taught  theie.  They  say  that  the  field  of  text  book  literature 
for  trade  schools  is  practically  untouched  and  that  such  books 
should  be  wiitten  by  men  who  have  had  practical  training  for 
Icng  terms  in  shop  service. — Iron  Age. 
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*  Illuatrated  articles. 


We  owe  our  readers  an  explanation  as  to  the  delay  in  issu- 
ing this  number.  For  the  past  two  years  or  more  we  have 
been  watching  the  progress  of  the  betterment  work  on  the 
Santa  Fe  System.  The  officials,  however,  did  not  feel  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  publish  an  account  of  this  work  until  it 
had  been  given  a  sufficient  trial  to  demonstrate  clearly  the 
results  to  be  obtained.  .Mr.  Kendrick  and  Mr.  Lovell  very 
kindly  gave  us  i)ermission  to  visit  Topeka  the  early  part  of 
November  and  make  a  thorough  study  of  what  had  been  done. 
The  results  of  our  investigation  were  such  that  we  felt  that 


the  matter  was  of  too  great  importance  to  present  serially, 
as  is  our  usual  custom  with  articles  of  any  considerable 
length,  or  even  to  hold  it  for  our  January  issue,  and  we  have, 
therefore,  taken  the  liberty  of  delaying  the  present  issue 
in  order  to  present  the  matter  in  a  complete  form  at  the 
earliest  posible  moment.  The  fact  that  so  much  space  is  de- 
voted to  one  article  in  one  issue  is  justified  by  its  importance 
and  the  fact  that  it  touches  intimately  on  practically  every 
interest  in  the  mechanical  department. 

The  growth  of  the  different  roads  during  the  past  few 
years  and  the  combination  of  smaller  roads  into  large  sys- 
tems has  been  so  rapid  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
matters  of  efficiency  and  economy  have  oft-times  been  over- 
looked. The  time  has  come,  however,  when  these  matters 
must  be  investigated  carefully.  The  situation  on  the  Santa 
Fe  in  19U4,  due  to  the  labor  troubles,  was  a  serious  one,  and 
great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Kendrick,  second  vice-presi- 
dent, for  taking  such  radical  and  successful  measures  for 
solving  the  difficulty  and  for  improving  the  efficiency  of  the 
mechanical  department.  It  is  true  that  other  roads  have 
realized  the  need  of  betterment  work,  and  in  some  instances 
have  made  considerable  progress,  but  nowhere  do  we  find 
such  radical  treatment  or  such  striking  results  as  on  the 
Santa  Fe.  Whether  the  exact  treatment  used  on  the  Santa  Fe 
would  give  equally  good  results  on  other  systems  may  be 
questioned,  but  there  can  be  no  question  but  what  the  gen- 
eral principles  used  by  Mr.  Emerson  in  his  work  on  the 
Santa  Fe  are  equally  well  suited  for  conditions  on  other  rail- 
roads in  either  the  motive  i)ower  or  other  dei)artments. 


THE  SURCHARGE  PROBLEM.* 


To  THE  Editor  : 

Flave  road  liu'  (tmiiniMits  on  tln^  Surcharge  Problem  in  your  issue 
for  November.  I'.KXj,  witii  ^ivat  interest. 

Mr.  Tlieo.  F.  II.  Zeal.-iiid  voices  a  very  obviou.><  yet  untenable 
ol)je<tion.  It  is  true  that  if  a  shop  contains  two  machines  whoso 
output  has  to  carry  all  the  expen.ses,  and  if  one  of  tlioiu  Is  shut 
down  the  other  will  have  to  carrj'  double  load.  When,  however, 
railroad  shops  all  over  the  country  are  expanding,  adding  to  their 
equipment,  and  in.'^talling  new  machine.s  the  objection  does  not 
a|)i»ly.  One  of  two  courses  is  necessary,  either  to  add  to  present 
equipment  and  proportionately  bring  up  the  surcharge,  or  to  buy 
on  the  outside  those  articles  which  are  not  economically  manu- 
factured in  a   railroad  shop. 

It  is  also  ea.sy  to  fall  into  the  error  of  confounding  surcharge 
with  cost.  If  a  shoj)  has  ten  men  and  a  surciiarge  of  80  per  cent, 
on  their  wages.  an<l  can  manage  to  do  tlie  .same  work  with  five 
men  and  a  surcharge  of  KW)  per  <-ent.  on  their  wages,  the  otitput  is 
cheaitened  in  spite  of  increased  surcharjie. 

"Shop  Superintendent"  is  al.so  filled  with  skepticism.  Tl\e  facts 
are : 

(1).  That  it  takes  some  little  time  to  determine  the  proper 
machine  rates  ami  surchaigt>s  to  each  departmeut.  altlioufth  at  a 
pinch  they  could  be  done  with  all  needful  acciira<y  in  a  fairiy 
large  shop  in  a  very  few  days. 

(21.  That  after  this  initial  work  is  once  done  it  takes  neither 
clerical  f()rce  nor  any  appie<iable  time  to  determine  the  actual  cost 
of  any  single  article. 

(.'51.  Tliat  cost  need  have  no  ('oiiiiection  with  accounting.  A 
railroad  may  give  away  its  manufactur*Ml  material  if  it  .so  elects, 
or  it  may  sell  it  for  twii-e  its  cost  if  it  can  find  a  customer,  neither 
of  these  actions  having  any  bearing  on  the  question  of  cost  det»'r- 
mination  which  remains  the  same  whether  any  accounts  are  kept, 
or  articles  are  given  away  or  soid  for  high  profit. 

t4».  Fiimlly  it  is  i)o.ssil»le  in  a  shop  turning  otit  .'{(»(>  loc(mio- 
tives.  to  determine  with  extreme  accuracy  and  in  udruiuv  the  cost 
of  every  operation,  or  collection  of  operations  and  this  with  verj' 
little  clerical  force.  In  the  shop  in  which  Mr.  Morri.son  holds  an 
important  pasition.  th'»  cost  of  rei)airiiig  each  locomotive  is  de 
termined  largely  through  his  work,  before  any  work  is  begtui  and 
on  an  average  within  3  per  cent,  of  accuracy. 

H.  E.MEB.SO.\. 

Toi)eka,   Kan. 


•  [For   iuformatlon   concerning   the   application   of  surcbargres  at  the 
Topeka  shops  see  page  469.  J 
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To  the  Editor: 

The  interesting  article  on  the  Surcharge  Problem,  by  Mr. 
C.  J.  Morrison,  and  the  editorial  regarding  it  in  your  October 
journal,  also  the  letters  on  the  same  subject  in  the  November 
journal,  are  of  great  interest  to  all  persons  interested  in  economical 
shop  management,  as  it  is  only  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
cost  of  doing  work  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained,  and  while 
everyone  may  not  bo  able  to  carry  out  this  matter  to  the  extent 
advocated,  still,  if  given  proper  attention,  it  will  result  in  a  saving 
of  money  for  our  employers. 

^Vs  stated  by  Mr.  Morrison,  more  attention  will  be  given  to 
requests  for  new  high-power  machinery,  when  the  person  requesting 
it  is  able  to  demonstrate  the  resulting  economy,  and  it  will  also 
frequently  deter  the  asking  when  the  actual  saving  to  be  obtained 
is  figured  up  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Another  result  is  that,  if  this  surcharge  is  followed  up  closely, 
and  especially  by  machine  foremen,  it  will  result  in  the  keeping  of 
each  machine  in  constant  use  and  the  dLspensing  with  machines 
that  are  unnecessary  and  seldom  used. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Morrison  that  in  all  cases  it  is  cheaper 
to  buy,  when  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  railroad  shops  is  greater 
than  the  market  price.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  manufacture 
material  as  a  tiller  in  order  to  keep  men  aud  machines  biu<*y,  and 
the  cost  of  this  work,  owing  to  the  number  of  times  it  has  to  be 
laid  aside,  is  apt  to  make  the  price  excessive;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  economical  for  the  company  to  do  it,  and  the  reasons  for 
the  price  being  high  should  be  given  due  consideration. 

Shop  surcharge  and  cost  of  manufacturing  can  be  materially 
reduced  by  properly  locating  the  point  of  manufacture,  which,  in 
most  cases,  should  be  at  main  shops.  WTien  it  is  not  expedient  to 
do  all  of  it  there,  the  outside  shops  should  each  have  their  special 
line,  so  as  to  save  unnecessary  duplicating  of  expensive  machinery, 
and  also  to  give  opportunity  for  the  use  of  jigs  and  special  appli- 
ances which  would  not  be  economical  when  only  limited  quantities 
are  made,  nic  proper  grouping  and  locating  of  machines,  to  avoid 
unnecessary  handling,  will  also  be  found  to  be  a  very  important 
factor  in  cheap  production. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  accurate  costs  of  manufactured  uiaterial 
in  railroad  shoj)s  is  admitted  by  all.  In  most  cases,  it  is  not 
entirely  the  fault  of  the  accounting  department,  but  is  frequently 
due  to  the  inii)roper  charging  of  time  by  workmen.  Tliis  is  espe- 
cially true  where  the  same  men  do  repair  work. 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Morri.son  regarding  the  advisability  of 
sometimes  raising  the  wage  rate  in  order  to  increase  the  output, 
but  in  most  cases  this  is  impossible,  owing  to  agreements  with 
labor  organizations,  as  the  minimum  rate  is  also  the  maximum. 

It  seems  that,  with  sufficient  thought  regarding  cost  and  sur- 
charge and  proper  supervision,  there  should  be  no  reason  why  the 
larger  part  of  the  material  entering  into  construction  and  repairs 
cannot  be  manufactured  in  railroad  shops  in  competition  with 
outside  firms  when  used  in  sufficient  quantities  to  enable  economical 
manufacture. 

Mr.  Morrison's  statement  that  too  much  stress  is  put  on  the 
pay-roll  may  be  true,  but  if  this  was  not  so  it  would  likel}-  lead  to 
extravagance,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  time  will  come  when  this 
will  not  receive  the  first  consideration  by  officials,  and  I  do  not 
see  how,  when  reductions  have  to  be  made,  it  could  be  done  on  the 
amount  of  surcharge,  as  this  is  comparatively  a  fixed  charge  when 
once  established.  Cuables  Coleman, 

Winona,  Minn.  General  Foreman  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry. 


plant  standing  idle  is,  therefore,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
former  pay-roll :         ^-':^^  ■.,/; ;  '  ■  ■• 


To  THE  Editor: 

On  page  4oS  of  the  November  issue  appear  several  communica- 
tions on  "The  Surcharge  I'roblem,"  which  show  that  considerable 
thought  is  being  given  to  the  subject.  It  is  a  very  complicated 
subject  and  one  that  can  hardly  be  grasped  in  a  single  reading. 
Perhaps  weeks  of  preliminary  work  will  have  to  be  done  before 
the  surcharge  can  be  figured  for  a  simple  shop. 

Mr.  Zealand's  point  of  view  of  closing  one  department,  and 
doing  no  other  work  is  a  phase  I  did  not  consider  because  of  the 
fact  that  at  present  nearly  every  shop  in  the  country  is  crowded 
with  work,  and  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  manufacture  one  article 
they  start  in  on  another.  However  the  idea  of  closing  the  plant 
is  worth  cottfidering.  Suppase  we  consider  au  extreme  case  and 
close  an  entire  plant,  but  do  not  dispose  of  any  of  the  equipment. 
Class  1  (page  376,  October  issue)  would  be  effected  only  in  D. 
which  would  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  figure,  and  Class  1,  would 
probably  be  6.5  per  cent.  Of  Class  -,  '.he  watchman  only  would 
remain.  Of  Class  3,  A  would  drop  to  3  per  cent.,  2 — B  would 
remain  unchanged,  while  the  other  items  would  become  isero.  Of 
Class  4— A,  B  and  D  are  unchanged,  while  C  becomes,  4  per  cent., 
and  the  other  items  zero.     Our  total  surcharge  on  a  fully  equippea 


1 .      Rent 
A 

B    /; 

C      ■:- 
D      ;; 
E 
F 


1.8 

1.8 

.6 

.3 

.6 

1.4 


2.  Supervisory  and  MiBcellaneous. 
A-B-C-D  .0 
E  .4 

3.  Machinery.  .    ;.  i . 

A  :    .                              2.0 

B  :    :'                    1-5 

C-D-E-F-G  '                                        .0 

4.  Power.  ■    . 

A  -2 

B                 .:  :                                         -2 

c     x':^.■  -■'-:.  .4 

D  V                                        -2 

E-F-G-H-I  •         -^                               .0 


Total 


11.4 


The  surcharge  of  11.4  per  cent  of  the  former  pay-roll  would, 
of  course,  still  have  to  be  cared  for  and  Would  be  added  to  «he 
cost  of  the  purchased  articles. 

Mr.  Zealand  misses  the  point  when  lie  staiivi  that  the  sur- 
charge would  not  be  effected  by  the  manufacture  or  discontinuance 
of  manufacture  of  a  given  article.  The  sunharges  are  theie 
.nnd  must  be  taken  care  of.  The  surest  way  to  reduce  the  sur- 
charge on  any  particular  item  is  to  uroduce  more  of  that  article 
in  a  given  time. 

Another  way  to  reduce  the  surcharge  i>ercentagc  is  to  work  720 
shifts  per  year  instead  of  300.  In  fact  the  surcharg-^  would  make 
certain  plants  unprofitable  if  thoy  wore  unable  to  work  nights  as 
well  as  days. 

In  many  instances  a  careful  sMrly  of  'he  surcharge  will  thow 
certain  items  to  be  abnormally  high.  These  items  can  then  be 
given  attention  and  reduced.  I  have  in  mind  a  case  where  a  re- 
duction of  2-D  (Spoiled  Work),  page  376.  <)ctober  issue,  saved 
a  firm  from  going  to  th-i  wall.  In  :iuo:h'.«r  case  moving  c«Ttain 
portions  of  the  work,  made  a  large  rcducli<m  in  IK   (Insurance). 

In  an-swer  to  "Shop  Superintendent"  I  would  state  that  a  rail- 
road repair  shop  handling  300  engines  a  year  and  manufacturing 
for  a  large  system  in.stalled  the  sy.stem  as  outlined  without  the 
addition  of  a  single  man  to  the  force.  Whenever  questions  of 
new  machinery,  of  purchasing  articles,  of  making  new  parts  in- 
stead of  repairing  old,  of  manufacturing  at   other  joints  on   the 


mCSENT  NUMBER 
0L»8S 


NUMBER 


LOCATION  ■ 


HORSE  POWER 


VALUE 


DETERIORATION 


HOUR  RATE 


»»R  PENT  UBED 


t 


■HOP  BATt 


sj'stem  instead  of  at  this  point,  etc.,  come  up  the  surcharges  are 
carefuUj'  studie<l.  A  card  is  kept  for  each  machine,  as  shown  alntve 
and  the  machine  foremen  know  the  rates  of  the  machines  as  well  as  the 
rates  of  the  men,  and  assign  work  not  only  with  the  idea  of  the  man's 
rate  but  also  of  the  machine's. 

This  prevents  high-priced  machines  from  being  loaded  with  work 
that  could  be  done  just  as  quickly  on  an  old  low-priced  machine, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevents  the  low-priced  machines  being  as- 
signed work  that  they  are  not  capable  of  doing  as  cheaply  as  the 
higher  priced  machines  on  account  of  the  longer  time  consumed. 

The  first  step  in  installing  the  above  system  was  to  determine 
the  surcharge  for  the  plant  as  a  whole,  as  outlined  on  page  376 
of  the  October  issue.  The  original  cost  of  the  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery was  obtained  and  the  value  at  the  present  time  was  esti- 
mated, then  the  rates  of  interest  and  depreciation  were  assumed. 
Other  items  were  for  the  most  part  obtained  from  the  accounts, 
but  not  without  considerable  work,  and  in  a  few  cases  it  was 
necessary  to  estimate  them. 

The  second  step  was  to  divide  the  charges  between  the  locomo- 
tive and  car  departments. 

The  third  step  was  to  distribute  the  charges  among  the  differ- 
ent departments ;  for  instance,  let  us  consider  the  locomotive  de- 
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partment.  Each  sliop,  such  as  pattern,  forge,  tin,  machino.  etc.. 
has  a  jspecific  surcharfir.  Itoin  1,  n-nt,  was  appnrtiont'd  accord- 
ing to  the  builflins;  and  ground  occupied.  Item  II.V  tsupervision 
and  office),  wa.s  apportioned  lar;rol.v  by  estimate,  as  just  how  much 
time  the  superintendent  of  motive  power,  medi.inical  en;:iiif<'r  and 
others  of  the  liijjher  oHicjals  ^ive  to  each  department  is  iinliiiown  : 
B  (accounting)  was  apportioned  in  proportion  to  tlie  nuMd)er  of 
men;  C  (drawinj;  nM»m)  .aC'cordin;Lr  to  tlie  new  drawin.its  used  by 
each  department  per  month;  I)  (spoiletl  work)  was  at  first  esti- 
mated, but  was  afterwards  determined  exactly:  E  (lal)orers)  ac- 
cording to  the  work  done  for  each  department,  and  watchnu^n.  ac- 
cording to  the  sp.ue  covered.  At  first  .'5  .\.  I?.  <'.  I>  (  mai  hiner.\ — 
depreciation,  interest  and  repairs  "were  distribuled  according  to  the 
valuation  of  the  machines,  au<l  !•:.  F.  (J  (replacing  small  tools, 
tool  steel  and  supplies)  were  estimated  for  eiulj  dei»arlmeMt,  hu* 
afterwards  the  accounts  were  kept  so  tli:it  these  charges  for  e:irii 
department  were  known. 

A  recording  ammeter  was  placet!  ftir  a  week  al  a  time  (»n  the 
ditferent  motitrs.  and  th<  cast  of  llu>  jtower  aclu.illy  useil  was 
charged.  Ilejit  was  apiiortioned  according  to  the  huililiug  uct  u- 
pied;  light  acconling  to  the  number  of  lights  and  the  houi-s  which 
they  burned;  the  water  used  was  estiuiated.  The  air  compressors 
were  carded  and  the  air  used  by  each  department  measured.  The 
hjdraulic  pump  engines  were  also  carded. 

This  gives  the  total  sunhar^'e  for  any  one  department.  The 
next  step  is  to  divide  the  charge  between  the  men  and  the  ma- 
chines. Item  1  (rent*  was  arbitrarily  aiiportione<l.  half  to  the 
men  and  half  to  the  machines.  Of  item  '2  (supervisiim  and  mis- 
cellaneous) the  machines  get  a  very  smaU  i)ercent:ige.  jirobably 
10  per  cent,  of  each  charge,  except  1)  (hibi»rers  and  watchmen), 
all  of  which  goes  to  the  men.  Item  3  (machinery),  except  G  and 
E  (supplies  and  replacing  small  tools),  is  divided  between  the 
men  and  the  machines  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  machines 
to  tools  and  machines  used  solely  by  the  men,  such  as  elevators, 
air  hammers,  cranes,  etc.  In  the  crane  charge  an  exception  is 
made  in  the  case  of  cranes  wl)icli  .serve  t>nly  one  niacbine  and  are 
virtually  a  part  of  that  machine,  in  which  ca.se  they  are  charged 
against  the  machine.  E  (replacing  small  tools)  is  carried  en- 
tirelj-  by  the  men.  and  G   (supplies)   by  the  uunhines. 

Item  4  (power,  heat,  light,  water,  etc.)  is  apportion«'d  accord- 
ing to  the  i>ower  \ise<\  to  run  the  machines  and  the  power  used  for 
the  convenience  of  the  men.  Light  and  heal  are  charge<l  entirely 
to  the  men.  while  water  is  chart:ed  partly  to  the  machines". 

We  now  have  the  cbarge.s  divided  against  the  men  and  the  ma- 
chines. The  surcharge  on  the  men  in  any  department  is  applied 
as  a  percentage  of  the  payroll,  while  the  surcharge  on  the  ma- 
chines is  applied  as  an  hourly  rate.  At  first  the  machines  were 
charged  in  proportion  to  their  valuation,  and  the  ninnb<>r  of 
hours  run  per  year  were  estimated.  I>ater.  when  the  accounting 
the  actual  power  it  u.sed,paid  for  its  belts,  etc.  Of  cour.se, 
made  it  possible,  each  machine  was  charged  according  to  its  actual 
expenses.  Thus  a  machine  j)aid  rent  for  its  shop  room,  paid  for 
in  the  case  of  machines  in  groups  it  wjis  nece.ssaiy  to  estimate 
the  power  used  by  any  one  machine.  The  accounts  al.so  show  the 
hours  which  each  machine  runs.  Thus  the  surcharges  are  brought 
down  to  figures  as  nearly  exact  as  any  charge  of  this  nature  can 
ever  be. 

Of  cour.se,  some  oiw?  else  may  divide  the  charges  differently  be- 
tween the  men  and  the  machines,  or  between  the  different  depart- 
•monts.  Som.  of  the  divisions  are  largely  a  niatier  of  judgment. 
and  would,  of  «ourse,  be  different  in  dilTerent  shops.  The  real 
I»oint  is  to  be  able  to  determine  exactly  how  much  any  particular 
article  casts.  The  exact  method  of  determining  this  cost  is  im- 
material as  hmg  as  the  result  is  accurate. 

It  is  true,  as  "Shop  Superinten<lent''  states,  that  the  accounts 
«)n  many  railroads  are  kept  in  such  a  way  that  some  of  the  items 
comprising  the  surcharges  would  be  ditrKult  to  obtain,  and  .some 
of  the  items  n)ay  have  to  be  estimated  the  first  time.  However 
the  surcharges  must  be  revised  fnuu  time  to  time,  and  the  method 
«)f  accounting  can  easily  be  altered  to  give  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. For  example,  in  the  shop  with  which  I  am  connected,  re- 
pairs to  machinery,  which  wi-re  formerly  charged  to  a  general 
ac<ount.  are  now  charged  to  the  individual  machines  by  number. 
Hand  tools  are  no  longer  charged  to  a  general  account,  but  to  the 
department  using  them.  .\  recording  ammeter,  placed  for  a  week 
at  a  time  on  the  different  motors  gave  the  current  consumed  by 
each.  Thus  we  fiml  ourselves  able  to  tell  the  exact  surcharge  on 
any  machine  or  any  department  without  estimates  entering  into 
the  calculation.  Tlie  only  opportunity  of  error  is  that  during  1007 
we  will  make  the  .shop  earn  the  100r»  expen.ses.  In  case  the  1907 
expenses  go  higher  than  the  1900  we  are  to  the  bad,  but  in  ca^se 


they  run  lower  we  have  just  that  much  on  the  profit  side  to  use 
for  improvements  or  new  machinery.  With  careful  management 
only  some  very  unusual  cin  tunstance  will  cause  the  expenses  to 
change  enough  to  .serioiusly  alTect  the  surcharges. 

I  wish  to  ask  a  question  which  may  show  the  value  of  the  sur- 
charge study.  -V  large  luimlxM*  of  railroads  are  building  locomo- 
tives. How  many  of  these  roads  kiU)W,  not  guess  but  know, 
whether  they  are  building  these  locomotives  at  a  profit  or  a  loss? 

C.   J.   MoiMtlSON. 
Tojieka.    Kaii. 
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THE  DRAFT  GEAR  SITUATION. 


To  TiiK  EuiTou: 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  counuunication 
signed  ".V  Kail  IJoader,"  published  in  your  November.  lOOtJ,  issue 
on  the  subject  of  the  draft  gear  situation,  and  while  I  am  an  ex- 
railroader,  and  not  identified  with  the  business  at  this  time,  I  am 
going  to  mjtke  a  suggestion  or  two  that  po.s.sil)ly  may  answer  some 
of  the  questions  asked  by  your  correspomleui. 

The  iiKpiiry  of  a  railroadiM*.  "If  the  friction  gear  has  .so  many 
.idvant.Mges.  why  i.s  it  that  it  is  not  more  generally  u.sed,"  might  be 
answered  by  him  and  every  other  railroad  man  if  introspection 
was  u.sed  instead  of  iu'iuiry.  The  interesting  fact  is  that  by  in- 
stinct and  education  all  railroads  object  to  changes  in  their  pres- 
ent j»ractices.  or  improveiuents  in  their  general  equipment.  This 
was  true  in  regard  to  the  air  brake,  the  vertical  plane  coupler, 
and  everything  else  that  has  been  brought  out  for  the  improvement 
of  railroad  practice  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Nothing 
new  is  ever  presented  to  a  railroiid.  however  meritorious  it  may 
l>e.  that  is  not  condemned  at  once,  and  Ls  only  placed  in  service 
after  a  loug  and  exiH'nsive  fight  l)y  the  manufacturers,  often  re- 
sulting in  b.inkruptcy  of  the  inventor  and  the  manufacturer  before 
the  device  is  recognized.  It  is  not  nece.s.sary  to  particularize  this 
statement,  as  every  railroad  man  and  manufacturer  can  conjure 
up  from  his  memory  many  cases  that  fit  this  statement. 

Iliere  are  also  many  railroad  men  in  the  United  States  that 
are  opposed  to  everything  that  has  been  invented  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  the  railroad  when  they  went  into  the  ser- 
vice. One  manufacturer  of  a  draft  gear  told  me  a  short  time  ago 
that  iji  conversation  with  a  Master  Car  Uuilder  of  one  of  our 
I»rineiiial  lines.  \\  ho  had  been  in  service  ahuost  if  not  quite  a  half 
century,  the  subject  of  service  strains  was  brought  up,  and  to  the 
statement  of  the  manufacturer  that  the  ordinary  spring  gear  was 
lecogni/.ed  now  as  inadequate  to  the  demands,  the  Master  Car 
Huilder  replied  that  that  could  not  be  true.  The  manufacturer 
says  that  he  brought  up  the  dynamometer  car  test  in  support  of 
his  statement,  but  this  was  brushed  aside  by  the  Ma.ster  Car 
P.uilder  with  the  statement  that  he  had  been  in  the  car  business 
a  long  nundx>r  of  years,  and  therefore,  he  certainly  knew.  There 
are  a  great  many  railroad  men  who  take  this  position;  that  is, 
ih.it  their  long  years  of  service  in  the  car  business  makes  them 
a  better  judge  of  the  ••ecjuirements  of  railroads  and  railway  cars 
than  any  test  that  could  be  made  by  improved  indicating  ma- 
chinery. 

.\nother  case  related  to  me  by  a  manufacturer  of  draft  gear 
had  to  do  with  another  very  prominent  railway  system,  where  the 
device  had  been  s<dicited  for  a  lalioratory  test,  and  was  sent  of 
course,  .\fter  .several  months  the  device  wa.s  returned  to  the 
manufacturer  with  a  statement  that  the  f<st  drrcloped  the  fact 
that  it  could  not  be  uiid  on  thin  particular  niilroad  on  account 
of  the  coKt.  It  developed  afterwards  that  no  test  had  been  made 
of  the  device. 

There  are  other  instances  that  could  be  related,  but  these  two 
about  cover,  in  my  ivtimation.  the  proper  answer  to  your  corre- 
spondent's inqtiiry ;  that  is,  that  the  friction  draft  gear  is  not 
more  generally  used  because  of  the  jirejudice  existing  against  any 
improvements  whatever  by  railroads  in  general  on  account  of 
preconceived  notions  of  service  values  born  years  and  years  ago. 
and,  second,  because  there  is  a  prejudice  against  using  anything 
on  a  railroad,  however  meritorious  it  may  be  and  however  much 
it  may  save  the  car  stnictures  in  the  long  run.  if  the  device  itself 
costs  more  than  the  cheapest  thing  that  can  be  bouglit. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  the  manufacturers 
of  draft  gear,  taking  lliem  all  into  consideration,  have  produced 
and  are  offering  to  the  railroads,  devices  that  are  materially  bene- 
ficial to  the  car  people  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
car  people  to  pa.ss  upon  their  merits  and  to  act. 

The  suggestion  of  your  corresjiondent  that  the  Master  Car 
liuilder's  Association   take  up  the  question  of  testing  draft  gear 
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seems  to  ine  to  be  a  superfluous  one,  inasmuch  as  your  corre- 
spondent himself  mentions  the  fact  that  this  subject  was  very 
thoroughly  covered  in  1902.  The  tests  made  by  the  Western  Rail- 
way Club  and  by  the  Master  Car  Builder's  Association  in  1902, 
which  tests  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  published,  seem  to  me  to 
cover  the  case,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  go  into  the  subject  any 
further  in  this  way.  There  have  been  within  the  past  two  years 
additional  tests  of  draft  gear  made  by  several  railroads,  and  the 
results  of  these  have  been  so  confusing  that  it  was  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  tell  which,  if  any.  of  the  draft  gears  tested 
came  out  bo.st.  and  this  would  bo  the  result  of  every  other  in- 
dividual test  made  by  a  railroad,  except  in  actual  service. 


I  cannot  understand  what  your  correspondent  means  by  saying 
that  whereas  the  advantages  of  friction  draft  gear  are  usuan.\ 
stated  in  general  terms  they  have  not  been  reduced  to  a  doUar-and- 
cent  basis.  If  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  your  correspondent,  the 
commercial  engineers  of  the  draft  gear  bu.^ine^s  must  have  changed 
their  practice  very  materially  since  I  went  out  of  service,  for  I  am 
quite  sure  that  all  of  these  gentlemen  that  visited  me  had  this 
proposition  reduced  to  a  comparative  basi.s  as  to  cost  and  main- 
tenance, and  I  believe  that  if  .vour  corres|>ondent  wants  to  get  this 
kind  of  a  comparison  he  can  do  so  very  quickly  by  taking  the 
subject  up  with  any  of  the  manufacturers  of  a  friction  device. 

New  York,  N.  Y.      C  ;  '  X.  K.   U. 


B.\LAXCED   COMPOUND   IX)COMOTIVE   WITH   INCLINED   HIGH   PBESSUBE    CYLINDERS.— A.,    T.   &    S.    F.   BY. 


FOUR-CYLINDER    BALANCED     COMPOUND    LOCOMO- 
TIVE WITH  INCLINED  HIGH  PRESSURE  CYLINDERS. 


ATCHISON,    TOPEKA    &    SANTA    FE   EAILWAY. 


On  page  434  of  the  Noveml>er  issue  of  this  Journal  was  il- 
lustrated and  described  a  very  large  and  powerful  Prairie 
type  locomotive,  an  order  of  which  was  recently  built  by  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  Railway.  At  that  time  were  shown  the  general  elevations 
of  the  locomotive,  and  the  interesting  numerical  computation 
for  obtaining  the  proper  counterbalance  weights  to  be  placed 
in  the  driving  wheels,  which  weights,  due  to  the  inclination 


VIEW    SHOWING    CYLINDERS    OF    BALANCED    COMPOUND    LOCOMOTIVE 

A.,    T.    &    S.    F.    RY. 


of  the  high  pressure  cylinders,  were  found  to  vary  nearly 
500  lbs.  between  the  two  main  driving  wheels  on  the  same 
axle.  We  are  now  able  to  show  photographic  illustrations 
and  other  details  of  these  powerful  locomotives. 

As  mentioned  in  the  previous  article,  the  raising  and  in- 
clination of  the  high-pressure  cylinders  for  the  puri)Ose  of 
having  the  inside  main  rod  pass  over  the  front  driving 
axle  and  connect  to  the  second  cranked  axle  introduces 
no  particular  complication  outside  of  the  cylinders  and  coun- 
terbalance. A  study  of  the  illustrations  of  the  cylinders 
given  herewith  will  show  how  the  ports  and  connections 
between  the  valve  chamber  and  the  two  cylinders,  whose 
centre  lines  are  not  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  have  been 
arranged.  This  is  the  largest  four-cylinder  bal- 
anced compound  locomotive  ever  built,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  sufficient  port  openings  to  fur- 
nish a  17^-in.  high-pressure  cylinder  with  steam 
a  15-in.  hollow  piston  valve  has  been  used,  which, 
together  with  its  bushing,  is  also  illustrated.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  passages  in  the  cylinder  cast- 
ing have  been  made  in  all  cases  as  liberal  and 
direct  as  possible.  The  passage  from  the  valve 
chamber  to  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is  the  one 
which  has  the  most  tortuous  route  to  follow,  since 
the  admission  is  from  the  centre  of  the  valve.  As 
the  passage  to  one  of  the  cylinders  must  neces- 
sarily come  from  near  the  centre  of  the  valve 
chamber,  it  is  advisable  to  make  this  the  high- 
pressure  i)assage  in  preference  to  the  low-pres- 
sure, because  of  a  quicker  movement  and  less  vol- 
ume of  the  high-pressure  steam,  outside  of  other 
considerations. 

The  illustration  clearly  shows  the  details  of  the 
single  piston  valve,  having  six  sets  of  packing 
rings  which  control  the  steam  for  both  cylinders. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  port  openings  through 
the  bushings  are  l^/^  ins.  wide  in  all  ca.ses,  except 
the  live  steam  admission  port,  which  is  3  ins.  wide. 
This  gives  108  1-3  sq.  in.  port  opening  for  admis- 
sion to  the  valve  chamber  and  54.2  sq.  in.  area  for 
a  full  port  opening  into  either  of  the  cylinders  and 
to  the  exhaust 
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,  n  I  ;  _ .  >    w  liy ,  i.»  if  tlfaf  it  is  not  Mion-  ;;<'ii"ra I.ly  asoil,"  fui;;ht  be 

lijii-  y»Ml '^M^rj    olh''r   railrontl  .n«iTV   if    ittir«».siKH."tion 

\>a^  ii;i-t|.  i>r   iiiprJi-yV    J'hi!  .4nivi'<'.stin«   f:irt   i.s   that- by    in- 

.-tim-t .  ini'l      ...    iioii  all  raHrOails.olijt-M    to  tharis;««»- Liv  1 1  u'ii'P  «*•'••" - 

iiH    pnvi-t ii-i-ji.  i*is'  liiiprovi'iiii-nls'  in   th<-1r   i.'"iu'r.il   t'<piipm<>nt.      This 

'■'I.  lo  Jlie  "iitr;  <>r.ik  vt-rlii-trl   plan<*   conplor. 

iii-i  ■  %•  I  1  iiiii-.  .  I-     •'■■■'     '••-   '      n  broii,.;iii  "III    for  the  iihpi'ovpnipiif 

of    i-:i!f4-*(.>if    |.i-;j.  Il  qiiart^^r-  of  a   <-i'niiiry..  .  Nothini: 

n-^-x  niilro;.<l.   liuWirxV^r  .iii«'ritoriou.s   it  may 

bi!.  U)  iiii.tf.ni-i  ai    i.hri'.  and   is  onty   placed  in.  service 

,ir«-V  xpr-i-!'!    fi.du  by'  f!ii>   iii.-tmii'a'tiirer.s.  v>fton  ri- 

~  iiii  .     •.  !i^iiR.ri,iiit*>  .•ivei>t«r-ivn(inil\m.-iniifat-tul-<'r  before 

•^eiiuijfi/.i.l.     il   is  ntit  nef-e.ssar.\    tf»  j»artienlari>5e   this 

■  t  M'\    r-i'M  I.I.!   iihiti.  und   niiinufactHrer  tan  .  eo.njjure 

tlmt-rt't-ilili*  hstatwnent,' ■»■';.  .•.■.,•'•.' 

many    i.iih«iad   ,meu    iii    the'  l.'ni.te<l    States    tlnit 

i-r.\thfnsr'  (hat    has    b«t^n   invented    that    is    c-on- 

•.•♦•  of  the  fiiilroiid  wJien   they  weHt  into  tlie  j<or- 

\i<  ijiiMiiiinf-nM-cr  Qf  il. .drafi   'iear  to^d  ine  a.short  tinie  ago 

ill  '''M)    wiih    a     Mi;-'—    ' ':'i'- Hiulder  iif  «>lie   of   oiir 

pin  ..  li;id  <«.v»jf  ill  almost  if  not  qnita  a  h.ilf 

••♦Hi  '  striim.<  .was  bi'on;2fht  tii»,  and  fo  th« 

■  'ill;  III   1.1    I  III    ii..iuiii:'«  1  un'r  that  tiic  ordi'nury  spring  seiir  w.-is 

.-ii!;'>d  ji'^w    tjK   in;id.-(TM.'tfe    to    ilie   dein.inds.    the    Master    Car 

:.lt4»il.:i1iaf;  tba'  II  '    I"'   Ml'       The  maniifcieturor 

i;   Ue  bt-irtiu:bt'.i>p    (in-   .I..  nain"iiie(»M-  lai:   r«'.vf.   iti    silfiport   of 

n  nil  111.  ■  I'll.     iViiv     wi'is    l>i-if>.li.'d '  a^'ide,  by    tbe   .Mii-ster    Car 

lit  tii<i+  b(\  :lr;id.b*«n  hi  the  <?ar  b«>-^^n?s.'< 

niiiiilv  ■  I -.  and.  iJieiifore.  JiiXrettainl.v   kne\v.     Tln-re 

...  .  ..    ^riru.  ii ,1    '■•"!    iii-i.    " '>••    like,  this   jMjsition  ;    that    is, 

ii;ai- ^t'l-r-if  lonv:   year.-  rar- biisim'ss  niak«.«t  tlieni 

I'lut.'  »d'  ItiV   •■•»';  "•'<-.,«»f   ijiilronds  a.'nd    raiUvny   cars 

■;i.  •■  '     ''   !*    -    ■■  'I'     \i\     iiiiprovM    indiejiting    ma- 

rhi'.   .  .."'■■  -::\' ;-:;;.•  ■.•.■-■;•>■;.■: 

\tioiiier  fateji  to   n  iimfa'etliivr  ;Of  di-aft  vjj'''^'' 

i.iii  to  flo  Willi  .iiioihe'r  ve*V*"  I".',""!'.":"'   railway  ,sys!tPinw  where  the 
<').'- ii>-    liri'l   liciii  '"■trli'i  iT.-tJ'  fur   fi    Irjliiifritovy  ■  fi-.-t.    and    was. sent    of 
\ '  s'  .i>     I  f-tiirne<l    l4»    the 

1.-;;:!  itia.  I  iin-r  'A.iiii  :i  -rii  ■uicii  f,  iii.ii  lie'  !•  st  >l'  n  hi/iftl  llir  fint 
:l'it   if   .-.iiit.l    ,■■,'    '..     i4s<if  y}U    lliit   l*>irj'f}iln'r   ro'iinntil   iiu    tiocinmt 

.ped  af|ei;xVTii'd+.'  fb  !r;id -biM'ii  iuiade 

<"i     lite    (i<'>  ,      '•'    ..,■.-.'.•        .-.•  .       ■    .    ..■..<.;   .     -.._.'-       ,'•".:  ';•'■■■■''.'. 

•Xlier.  iiil.iV  Hiat  .oi>iitd  lKK:ireh»Jl^*<|'^J)iir'tI«w?<»  fVl-o 

al«riit  lie   proper   aiiiwiVert't  yoirr  <%»rre- 

niipiiiv  .  lii.vt  i.-.  iliai  ilw  frr«<tii>n  •  di'a.l"t  ue^u.  i.s  no; 
111.. I  -■  II'  .ally  4;.-'-!  '  ■■■■'•:-■■  '.r  i!  ,  ...•iiidice  t'.xisfu.i-^'  auaiin^t  anv 
in*)>roveiii.ntts    >*•■  r^eiier.ii    «<«    aceoiint    nf 

p,l'e<-oneeived    I'  ..f  .-'•r,v  -s    Irttrni  yeaVstaHd   yt'ars   ay:o. 

aiid.  ■'eioii'l.  l"  ■  .11.-  ibere"  i.-;  .1  (.  .pidiVe  a.y;"fiiji.>>t  ti.-^}n;r  .'titythiiu 
on  a  railroad.  ti(.\\'i-v.-r  fiieriiorion-  il  iiiiiv  I'e  .-♦ird  howo.vi-r  .tiiii' ii 
it  ma.v  y^iiyc'.ili  iitt.^jftlii^dev.iw''  itself   ' 

wisis  iii'oi-e  than.  !.U'-  ;  ;ii-.-a|'-r!  uuii-u'  tii.i.i.  .an  Ik-  boiiirhf.  ■,..,../'' 
■  .'JljeVji?  is  Jio  4^v^st'i^lll  iir  ii;y  iiiiiVd  ^iiil.;  thalu'be  maniifatHtifei'!' 
'nf  (irnft  jieJiF,.  tiikiii;!  tJi<>i»  all  into  «-'»nsideratii)n,  have'  proi«li»-e.| 
ami  are  off<H"ii|i:  \ti  the  n-iilii>ads.;d''Viees,  that, are  inat<vrially  bem- 
tWral  to  the  i-ar  pe<i|dt'«"»f  the  I'nited  .Stales.' aii'l  ii  is  iip  to,  the 
f.'it-  people  to  iia.s.s  upon  iheir  merits  and. to  «<*t-  .;/' 

The    .SHjrj^stion  orrtHpotidint    that 'the    ^fast0l*    Car 

liuihlors  Atispciatioti   take   up  .the  q«e>'tjon  of  testing  draft  gear 
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sp»'nis  to- mo;  to  he- a^  siippr  as  your  oorr«- 

s|Miinlonl  Miiisflf  iiH'iitiuiis  tlii'f'K't  tliiat  this  .<ut)ject  was  \iyry 
ilion^imlily  ciivcitMl  in  11MI2.  TImvIvsIs  inadc  l»y  tlio  AVe.^torn  Uail- 
nay  Club  ami  l»y  llif  Masior  .Car  lliiitdcr's  Assdciatron  in  I'.MG; 
which  tests  ]ia\<;  iKvn  j>rclty  tlMH-out:hly  pnhlislK'd.  seem  to  me  to 
( itv<'r  tho  cnso.  and  it  would  In-  u.s«:lrt><  ti>  a<»  iuto  tho  sult.jt^ct  aiiy 
rtirlhtT  in  tlii.s  way.  'I'Imii'  have  hcfii  wiihiii  ibf  past  two  yi-ars 
addjiioiial  tests  of  draft  jreaf  nm«le  by-  >«>veral  nufroads.  aild  the 
i-<'.-.nl(.s  of  (h«'s»-  bavi-  b«'cii  so  <<(irfiisini;  tlral  il  was  (lltrnMJlt  if 
not  iiiipovsiltlc  io  ii-ll  \vhith,  if  any.  oL  the  dm  ft  ii>'Hi>  ti'sfod 
<*am<'  oiii  bi>i.  :inil  tbis  wouKl  Ih>  tlie  .i^'Strf 
divi'liial  i<si    iiiaili'  liv  a    rnilioatl.  rxi  i-pr  in  .•W^rliijvK  sej-\vu^^^ 


I  tainu»t  iindct^taii«l  what  y6uraif»Pn*si>oiHl<*nt.  iiii^li--  *  ""i^ 

that  \v]ier<»a.s'  the  ndv*iutaire>;  «,»f  fTl<Hi«>fi  ..<ii-af;.  Jrotviv  ai*-  usually 
stated  ill  ijeiieralterilis  they  ;havi>  not- Jbf^ii;r<><bK-i'd  to  a  dolbir-tuid 
Vent  l>,i.sL«.  If  tins  is  tnie  in  tbc  wtfi.*  of  jSiiir.  »'«irri»H*<J'*>'^<'"^-  ^i' 
(?0|i)meiTl.Ml  ^'hsineei^S  of  the;  draft  .uTifflm*- '•»•>•<  tmist  iitivo  <'baiT;re<! 
ibeir  pra<'tiv4'  vi-ry  materially  siii<'.>  1  :>\vnr  oiitt  of  ;<.i'r.\  i«<.'.  f»*r  I  am 
•juite  siirt'  tliat  aH  of  »b<.st'  ^firibiifii  iliai  \l<)t<'d  ioe  had  ibi- 
jiro^Mxsititm  RMfiK'«»d',.t^       eoinfJf« r^i l i -.  •  m^I   dn<i.  ui't*" 

lonaric'.  and  I  belit'v*''  that  if  yi*iir 'i-oiii">j">ii>i  .iii   \\:ini<  1»«  s»*t  i.liix 
kinl1-~oi   a    <-onipari.>-oii   lii'  van    do  >;«*   V'iv    iitii.-klv    by    t^iyin^    tb"- 
■sitbjVrf  "0  with  ftiry  of  tlie  ipaiinfaelitrrv  ft4i;tioJti.d«n-i(;<». 

>vow^Yoi*;-\;^  Y.i^>:.yv'i;-'\  ■;■<■>'  \.^^,it. 


M     ■  ■.        -**'■■ 
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itAl.AM«Krr  tOMI^lHM*,  JjiH:tj.\MrnVE'  Wltll   i.y<t4Nf»   HlCir  P8ES!SV'tt«    CYl.lNiifcK**.— i-.\.,   t. 
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FOUR-CYLINDER     BALANCED     COMPOUND     LOCOMO- 
TIVE WITH  INCLINED  HIGH  PRESSURE  CYLINDERS. 


vrtjiiMhx.  mi'Ktk.t  a  s;vNt.v  fe  uailwav. 


()ji  )Ni.«;e.  43i  of  the  XcKveiHF»er  issue  Of  this  j<mr«al  Was  il- 
iiist  ra » ed  ,aHd  «lescri  l netl'  :iti  x«r-y  largie  antl  powe r f ul  Pra i rie 
i.vpe  locuiuolivr.  an  ()rdcr  of  wliich  was  r<ecently  built  by  the 
ISaiifwin  LiKoniuiivc  Works  for  the  Alrhison.  Tnpeka  t\;  Santa 
l-'e  Railway.  At  thai  lime  weie  shown  the  t^t'neral  eli'valinns 
of  the  loi'omotive,  an<l  the  ihteiiestlUK  jVuftioriVtil  <oiiniutati<m 
tor  obtaixtin.s<  tlie  pniper  t*<»iint4^rbalanc4?  wefehts  to  be  placed 
in   (In-  (Iriviny   wlirtis.  which  weiirhts,  dtie  to  the  iiicUtiatioii 


ViENV    SUOWlXli    CYLIAUEHS  V*"    UALAXCEH    tX>Ml*OL'>U    LOCO-MUftVE. 


fVf  'tH*^  high  i»yes^Vire  -cyiiudet's/^^  n. ,*,,.!  i..  »..i..  ii»  arl> 
i"><,>0  lbs.  betweeii  llie  two  main  drivjiiji'' wh<H-!«  i»n  tlie  same 
axle.  AV'e  ai*e  HoW^  able  te.  show;  j»hotf>jJ»"a-|diic  iHitstratiDiis 
and  other  d^'tails  of  these  iRnverftilhwotnotives. 

As  nienlioiied  in  the  previmis  article,  thf  rai>iii^  anu  ui 
clinationdf.  the  higli-|»ressiire  «'ylinders  for  tlu'  inii-pu.se  of 
having  the  .inside  msjn'TOtl  pass  vo%'ci  Mm  inn!  .IHyinr; 
axle  .and  -iponntH't^.i^^  the  set-imd, ;  c.rahK«Ml .  axh-  JuJ.rodti«-«?s 
no  itarticiilar  compllcati^Mi  oritsid*-  «>f  the  cAJiutlors  and  cOun- 
lerbalance.  A  study  of  the  ilUist rations  of ,  the  cylinthMs 
j?iyeii  hero-vviih  will  'show'  h«w-  -tJi*»  p(»-.ts  aitd  <onneetions 
hctween  the  '  valve  :  chain  J>er  and  .the;  two "  cy!  inderfj.,  whose 
eiPiiU'e  Uiie.js  are  liot  in  the  same  horizontal  pfane  havf  been 
j_  arranji^ed.  This  is   the  lar^^^si  fottr-i-y  linder   bal- 

anced eonjiM  ait  id  Tocoiuotlve  ever  bHiJt:  and  for  ih«> 
piirpo«®:  ®f  sivini?  .^nfficieivt  iM»ri  .«penUi*:s  to  .<^^r- 
^   jiish  »  IT^aHn.  hiM^b-pirtnisj^rie  <->i4i)d«n- wlth^^  t^ 
a  ir>-iii.  hollow  pist«>n  Salve  has  been  «.sed!  which. 
tiii;olher   with   it.s   bushintf.  is   al«iO  illustratt^.l.      It 
Will  lie  stten  that  tlte  pa>t^;a^s  iij'tlfi^^yllhdeir  east- 
iiiii  have  b<^eh  nuuf*!  m-  all.  :<?«iHVs»;rai;  Uitora^ 
<lir<'CT   as    possible.      The   passauf'  froin   the   Valve 
chaiitber  l(»  iIh-  hit;h-pr<'.ssure  x'ylfanler  is  fli>'  m." 
which  ha*»  tJie  most  tortiio.iVs;  i-outc  to,  follow 
the  adiinsston  is  front-tire  tviUjjvp^c^^^  .        \- 

the  tt:issji?;<'  to  on<-  t>f  thii  c-yiinfh'is  n^iist  nef-t-s- 
sarily  ctMnt'-  frcjiu  near  ..tjic  ,cetn ri'  of  the  Valve 
chambei-,  it  M  advisahV  to  luake  1-his  Iho  hiijh- 
presstire  jmsKhse  .in  ^m»^ii-cp<><«  io'tlitj  tow^pn  ^ 
stlre.:  boeans;'  of  a  <tnix"ker  niovemofit  and  less'  »-ol- 
iinte  of  the  hitih-pi-'essni-f  -'..•■  ujit^sido  "f  ofbi  r 
<*onshler,a lions.        :   -.  ■.• " 

The  Ml  list  rat  ion  cb*ai  l[y  ,«htw's  tfk.':<letatls*  o^^  the 
>;inS:le  pisom  valv<-.  havin;;  six  s^ts  «»f  |[««*kit»}:; 
rin;;s  which  «Muitrrd  (he  steaid  for  InVth  cylinders. 
It  will  be  noti«u-d  that  tin*  jiort  ot«-inn->  ilir-.iuTi 
tiie  iMishiiiiis  are  I'a  in'^  wifie  1h  itil  rat" 
the  live  steam  adniissitiu  4M\rt,.  whK*h  ii*  I!  iim.  wide. 
This  jrivt's  10S  t-:;  s(|.  jn.  iM»rr  oiM'iilnw  foradtnis- 
si<Mi  to  tin-  valve  chamber  aiMl  rd.-2  sq.  in.  area  for 
a  full  iK>rt  oprniiig  into  either  of  the  Tyiindcrs  attd 
to  the  exhaust.  -  V; 
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CYI.INDKRS      OK      n.\I..\X('EI)      COMIHUVD      LOCOMOTIVE'. — ATCHISON,    TOPEKA   &    SWTA    FE   RV. 


In  the  design  of  the  Walschaert  valve 
gear  as  apijlied  to  a  balanced  compound 
locomotive,  it  is  nnadvisable  to  place  the 
valve  chamber  in  a  position  to  have  the 
whole  motion  in  practically  one  vertical 
plane,  as  can  be  done  with  a  simple  en- 
sine,  and  hence  tlie  motion  is  transmitted 
from  the  top  of  the  combination  lever  to 
a  rocker  arm,  supported  just  back  of  the 
cylinders,  the  inside  arm  of  which  ope- 
rates the  valve  rod  through  a  crosshead 
connection.  The  illustration  shows  the 
method  of  connecting  the  reverse  mechan- 
ism, which  employs  two  reverse  shafts, 
one  placed  just  above  the  link  and  sup- 
ported from  the  guide  yoke,  and  the  other 
on  the  frame  back  of  the  main  drivers. 


□  □  □ 

B 


^^:S\\v..vvT^;s^\\v.\\vj 


PISTON    VAI.VE      AND    lUSIIIXf;.    BALAXCKU    COMPOVM)    LOCOMOTIVE. 


Haudeb  Cab  Wjieei,  Chii.i.s. —  a  United 
States  patent  has  recently  been  issued 
for  the  treatment  of  car-wheel  iron  in  the 
ladle  with  powdered  Rutile,  the  chief  ore 
of  titanium,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  hardness  of  the  chilled  tread. 


WALSCHAERT     VALVE    (iEAR    OX    BALAXCED    COMWUXD    LOCOMOTIVE. 


Railroads  in  Oklahoma. — When  the 
new  State  of  Oklahoma  is  admitted  to  t^ie 
Union  next  May  it  is  estimated  that  it 
will  have  6,000  miles  of  railroad  in  opera- 
tion. It  has  3,000  miles  now,  and  3,000 
miles  more  are  expected  to  be  completed 
by  June  1,  1907.  It  is  believed  that  no 
other  State  ever  came  into  the  Union  with 
such  extensive  transportation  facilities. — 
Iron  Age. 
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50-TOX     STEKI-    llJA.Mi;    l.ONDOI.A     CAR. — SANTA     IE    SYSTEM. 


50-TON  STE£L  FRAME  GONDOLA  CAR. 


ATCIIISOX,    TOl'EKA   vV   SANTA    It;  RAILWAY. 


Th«'  JO  ft.  steel  fiaiiie  gondola  cais,  100.000  lbs.  cai)a(ity,  11- 
Itustrated  herewith,  have  been  in  service  on  the  Santa  Fe  for 
al>out  a  year  and  were  built  at  the  .leffersonville  works  of  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company.  They  are  used  largely  for 
haulinj;  coal,  yravel  ami  rock  ballast  and  are  equii)ped  with  IG 
diop  doors  operated  by  what  is  known  as  a  Santa  Fe  modifica- 
tion of  the  Caswell  droj)  door  m(>rhanisni.  similar  to  that  used 
on  the  steel  underfranie  stock  and  coke  cars  described  on  pase 
417  of  our  November  issue.  They  wei^h  44,700  Ijjs.  each  ami 
have  the  followinu:  general   dimensions; 

I.tngth    over   cud    MUs 41  ft.  5  in?. 

Lfngth    inside    4n  ft. 

Width    over    stakes 10  ft.  2>i  ins. 

WIdlli  over  sideboard.s it  ft.  7  >..  in.-. 

Width    inside y  ft.  :)'.j  ins. 

Height   inside   of   Imjx.  . ..;..... 4  ft.  7  Vl  •"■*• 

Height,   top  of   rail  to  top  of  sideboard 8  ft.  S'j  ins. 

Ilt'lf^lu.    top   of   rail    to    top    of   biaki'    slalt 9  ft.  ;i  ins. 

WliiM'l    base   of   car 3.">  ft.  ••  in-. 

Wilt  el    base    of    truck .T  ft.  ti  ill*. 

UistaiK-c    l)etween    liuck   center- .''.O  ft. 

The  centre  sills  consist  of  l.">  in..  ."..1  II)..  channels  reinforced 
for  19  ft.  at  the  centre  by  4  x  4  x  7-l<;  in.  nni^Ies  riveted 
to    the    inside    of 


■^."s^- 


4lulir  lri4i 

- 

"*          .. 

.H 

the    webs    at    the 

Iwitiom.    They  are 

also  reinforced  by 

a     .".-1*;     in.   cover 

l»late.       The     sidt 

sills  are  s  in.,  11 1', 

11)..  chauJit-ls.    The  ': 

cross    lies    are    of 

l):e-sed     steel      H 

in.  thick  with  3!4 

in,   flanges.     They 

ate    reinforced    at 

the    top    with    a 

S-IC     X     C'^     in. 

plate   and   at   the 

bottom  by  a  %  X 

G\ii  in.  plate,  these 

plates      extending 

the  full    width  of 

the   car    and    securely   tying    the    various    parts    together,    as 

shown  in  the  illustrations. 

The  members  of  the  body  bolster  are  of  pressed  steel  with 
r,K.  in.  flanges.  They  are  securely  riveted  to  the  centre  sills 
and  are  tied  together  by  a  V2  in.  plate  at  the  top  and  a  %  in. 
plate  at  the  bottom.  The  end  sills  are  of  pressed  steel  5-lC  in. 
thick  and  are  reinforced  with  a  heavy  angle  at  the  top.    They 


are  securely  attached  to  the  centre  sills  as  shown  on  the 
drawing.  The  dead  blocks  are  of  malleable  iron.  Miner  tan- 
dem draft  gear  is  used. 

The  floor  supports  are  of  yellow  pine  and  are  secured  to 
the  centre  sills  by  malleable  iron  brackets.  The  flooring  is 
L"  I  ins.  thick.  The  side  stakes  are  built  up  of  3  x  3  x  5-16  in. 
angles  and  2  x  2  x  Vi  in.  T's.  They  are  riveted  to  the  side 
channels,  to  the  .gusset  i)lates  and  to  the  toj)  side  angle.  Tb') 
side  l)races  are  .')  in.,  (JVs  lb.,  channels  except  the  first  and 
intermediate,  which  are  9  lbs.  to  a  foot.  These  braces  are 
riveted  to  the  gusset  plates,  the  side  channels  and  to  the 
^!'j  X  3!L'  X  vs  in.  top  side  angle.  The  end  stakes  are  '.]  x  .'> 
X  .".-10  in.  angles  and  are  secured  at  the  l)oftom  with  U  x  .". 
in.  bent  steel  plates  and  at  the  top  to  5  x  S'/^  x  '1  in.  gusset 
jilates  and  to  the  3'j  x  C'j  x  -n  in.  top  angle.  The  corner 
bands  are  .">  x  .".  x  ."j-lC  in.  angles.  The  side  boards  are  2  v 
10   in. 

We  are  indebted  for  information  and  drawings  to  .Mr.  \. 
Lovell,  sui)erintendent  of  motive  iiower,  and  .Mr.  E.  Possf)n. 
engineer  of   car  construction. 

Pkoi'osai.  ro  Makk  Post  Oitm  k  Pkivatk  Conckiix. — Mr.  W. 
D.  Royce,  of  Chicago,  has  :-iade  a  proposal  to  the  Postal  Com- 
mission to  take  over  the  post  office  business,  operate  it  as  a 


End  Vluw 


Section  \-B 
r\nT  K\n  vikw   and 


Beciion  C-D  Section  E-F 


CROSS-SKCTIONS     OK    SANTA    FE   nON'DOI.A    CAl?. 


l)rivate  corporation  under  full  Government  regulation  and  re- 
duce by  one-half  all  postal  rates,  establish  rural  postal  exi)ress 
and  apply  l)usiness  methods  throughout. 


TiiK  TL>xEr>  U-NDEi;  Capitol  Hill  at  Washington,  by  whith 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  reach  the  new  union  station, 
has  been  completed.    This  tunnel  is  4,033  ft.  long  and  consists 
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ol  two  lubes  sf'i»aiatod  by  ii  uiasoury  wall,  i^adi  tube  carrying 
a  single  track.  Through  this  tunnel,  trains  to  and  from  the 
South  will  secure  direct  communication  with  the  new  terminal 
itation. 


ANEW  FLEXIBLE  STAY  BOLT. 


PjioTOLiitAniic  Caks  for  use  of  official  photograiihers  have 
been  introduced  upon  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Each 
provides  professional  equii)ment  and  livini;  rooms  for  four 
photosraphei's. 


The  question  of  usiiis  flexible  slaybolts  in  <-crtain  seel  ions  of 
locomotive  firebnxes  is  one  which  has  been  pariiculariy  promi- 
nent since  the  fieneral  intrcduciion  of  the  large  high-pressure 
nicdeni  boiler  during  the  last  few  years.  It  was  condensed 
and  claiifie<l  to  a  large  extent  by  the  report  of  (lie  committee 
appoinied  by  the  American  Itailway  .Masier  Meihanics"  Asso- 
ciation io  investisrate  the  subject,  which  was  [(resented  at  the 
la.^t  convention.     This  committee  had  made  extenslv*?  e.cj»eri- 


Aiio.Moi'.ii.i:  ifAC-ixc;, — The  international  automobile  i*ace  for 
the  Vanderbilt  Cup,  which  was  run  over  a  course  on  Long 
island  on  the  morning  of  October  6,  was  won  by  Wagner, 
driving  a  French  btiilt  car.  The  ten  rounds  of  the  circuit, 
which  made  297.1  miles,  were  run  in  290.1  minutes,  giving  an 
average  speed  of  G1.42  miles  per  hour.  No  American  built 
car  finished,  but  the  fastest  single  round  was  made  by  Tracy 
in  u  Locomobile. 


DRILL  PRESS  CHUCK. 


A  very  convenient  and  useful  chuck  adapted  for  Use  with 
drill  presses,  milling  machines,  shapeis  and  planers,  has  re- 
cently been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Cincinnati  Machine 
Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  O.  The  chuck  will  hold  flat,  round, 
straight  or  taper  work  equally  well,  adjusting  itself  to  the 
shape  of  the  work  and  holding  it  securely.  The  steel  block- 
used  in  the  chuck  are  planed  from  bar  machinery  steel,  and 
have  different  sizes  of  V's  planed  true  and  square  at  different 
angles.  These  blocks  may  readily  be  removed  by  passing  th? 
heads  of  the  clamping  screws  through  T  slots  in  the  body  of 
the  chuck.  This  allows  the  blocks  to  be  used  as  regular  V  or 
))arallel  blocks.  The  steel  jaws  attached  to  the  body  of  the 
chuck  may  be  removed  by  taking  out  the  hexagon  head  screws 


CHUCK   l-OE    URirX    PRESSES, 


MlI.T.lNc;     .MACIIINKS.     SUArLUS.    Eft" 


and  the  large  screws,  shown  at  the  end  of  the  chuck  may  be 
inserted  and  used  for  holding  rough  work,  thus  keeping  the 
jaws  in  good  condition  for  the  finer  class  of  work.  The  flange 
around  the  body  of  the  chuck  is  planed  true  and  square  with 
the  jaws  for  convenience  in  setting  and  clamping  on  the  ma- 
chine. The  No.  3  chuck,  now  ready  for  delivery,  is  C  ins. 
wide  and  1  11/16  ins.  deep.  It  will  open  two  inches  with 
both  blocks  in  place;  4  ins.  with  one  block  and  G  ins.  with 
both  blocks  removed.     It  weighs  45  lbs. 


NEW    i:i.KXIIJt.E    ST.Wnoi.T. 

fnents  and  clearly  showed  that  there  was  a  decided  movement 
of  the  two  sheets  of  the  firebox  relative  to  each  other,  which 
movement  varied  widely  at  different  points  in  the  firebox  and 
under  different  firing  conditions.  The  report  also  stated  that 
the  flexible  stay-bolts  then  in  use  were  successful  when  of  the 
l)r«t>er  design  and  that  their  use  had  resiilted  in  a  l»ig  improve- 
ment in  boiler  condition.^.  The  principal  condition  which 
defeated  their  ])urpose  was  the  u.se  of  water  giving  a  hard 
scale,  and  the  importance  of  this  point  has  l)een  largely  nulli- 
fied by  the  improvements  in  design  of  the  later  types  of 
flexible  stay-lK)lts. 

Since  the  report  of  this  committee  was  presented  an  entirely 
new  design  of  flexible  staylMjIt  has  been  patented  which  is 
(iistinctly  different  from  the  mo-^t  snccessful  of  the  previous 

types,  in  that  it  employs  the  principle  of  the 

eye  bolt  for  its  flexibility  instea<l  of  a  ball- 
and-socket  joint.  This  bolt,  which  is  illtis- 
t'.ated  herewith.  Is  being  ]daced  on  the 
market  liy  The  Fle:;ible  Holt  Company.  42 
Hrc  adway.  New  York,  and  consists  of  a  droji 
forged,  mild  steel  eye  head,  through  wliich 
a  round  rod  of  stay-bolt  iron  is  passed  and 
bent  into  a  U  shape.  The  center  of  this  V. 
a])ovc  the  e.ve  is  then  filled  by  a  special 
shaped  piece  of  iron  and  tiie  three  pieces  are 
heated  to  a  welding  heat  and  forge<l  down  to 
1  In.  in  diameter,  care  being  t.iken  that  tin- 
connection  at  the  eye  is  1  r]>t  coc  1  during  this 
0)uMaiion.  This  gives  a  bolt  whi<  h  has  free 
latitudinal  movement  for  H  stiffi(  lent  dis- 
tance to  answer  all  purposes,  Init  is  So  con- 
structed that  there  is  |>ractically  no  lost 
nut  ion  longitudinally.  The  eye.  or  head. 
se(  tion  is  then  threaded  with  a  taper  threa<l 
and  tlie  opposite  end  with  a  standard  stay- 
1)olt  liiiead,  the  two  threads  being  cut  in 
jiitcli.  Jt  is  placed  in  the  fireimx  and  screwed 
into  place  l)y  means  of  a  wrench  fitting  in  the 
square  hole  in  the  outer  head.  The  inner 
end  can  be  riveted  over,  the  same  as  with  a 
solid  stay-bolt,  since  the  force  of  the  blow  is 
transmitted  directly  through  to  the  outer 
end  without  lost  motion.  It  has  the  further 
advantage  of  leaving  a  practically  smooth  outside  sheet,  to 
which  the  lagging,  cab  brackets  and  other  boiler  attachments 
can  be  applied  with  little  difficulty. 

The  experiments  so  far  made  show  that  a  deposit  of  hard 
scale  will  not  prevent  the  action  of  this  bolt,  since  its  move- 
ment is  always  such  as  to  force  the  scale  away  from  the  meta!. 
If  this  feature  proves  itself  after  a  long  service,  the  greatest 
difficulty  with  flexible  stay-bolts  in  bad  water  districts  will 
be  eliminated.   •-;■." 
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oO  TON  STEEL  FRAME  GONDOLA  CAR. 
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Till'  ,i<'   I^.  SI-:'!.;!  -Itaiii.o  uo-iiOolii  r;ii  s.    Ihuiumi   11,^    cinuicit  >  .  il 
iMsu-au««|   k+'r».'\vitlj,  1k»v<'  iH'f'ii   iir  st-rviii-  »in  ilio  Santa  Im*  fn; 
jiho^hr';?^- \;«»ifr  .-jiurxv^-rr  hufii  5«f-  fhf  .IffTfrsoiiyllUvviorUs  of  llif 
An^tt^•i^-M,^■|^^;:v^•  A:  V<Miii<fi  \  ( ■niii|i;iii.\ .     Tlicv  iiVp  nsi(»il  lnr«t'ly  lor 
ir.-iuMiit;  ri«il,  _t;n.ivi'i:;iii(|  J  ()iU  hitllasi,  aiMj  ai'rr  <'tiuiiiii»'<J  with  Jt: 
ilr«i|(  tiooi-s  ujirrtfltHr  liv  nlKrt  is  l<it«ii\vii  an:  a  Siiut;i   Im-  iiioilUiiii 
liuK  1*1, tlH-  Oi?=^^'":'ll  ^ii-«H.'  «l«M»i-  ii.i(T|i.tjiiisni,  ?iiiiiilar  ti>  thai,  usnl 
<ir»  r.ri.i'  stri'l/iintlt'iVtauic  xt.(M-R  aiicl  rnlve,.*''ai^''di'>!i  rili<'.|  i,n  ini:^. 
;  !7  ..r  oitr.  N«yeJir^'t;\iiiHUr.  ;>^^h^^^^^^^^  »v«'iff:h,  n.T«M  llts-  trarliHlnl 
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l.«>Mrhj.    Ttn-y-a: 


1 1-.-  sitl-  vrH)yh»f  "rf  If*  iji;/;  •»".  IK.  <^j:aiul»>ls  i'<Mhf«rr{'t'U 


are  ftiE>ctirt'?y  aua<*h»»;l  Id  i\u-  f»>un-<'  hills  as  sli«^>-Vt*«i<>ti,  thief 
'Irawinu.  TIk-  il»:nl  lil«Kks  .uc  ni'  ma  I  ha  blc  iron.  -Miner  laii- 
•  ii'iii  <lratt  yar  is  uhimI.  ,    ..;  ,    .■-.'-^     ;•   -.  i'-V  ,  :     ... 

Tlu'  li(»»r  snpiudis  ai'r  oi   \tlti»^'  i»in^-jrinfl  nro  sWrurorl  fo 
'III'  «fnti(.'  sills  Ity   iiialleahlt*  jroii  l>rack<Ms.     Tlu;  llu«»jiii^   i-; 

ins,  tlii«k.     11)0  slde.>rj44if*!s  arthuilt  np  irf  3.ssC'3-^iS^'l6  In.  • 
aimiis  anil  :;  \  1'  X   'i  lir.  T's,    ,The5  aiv  rt^^^^ 
iliatiiK'ls,  to  lire  i;iiss«'t   pUilKs  aJul  to  tl)i'  lop  sii!<'  aiiirlr-.     TIi" 
>i<t''    hrai«'S   an-  .".in.,   t;';.    lb.,   (-haiiu«'ls   '■\irpl   tin-   llrsi.   arivl. 
i  t n  <  r  r  1 1 '  •«  U  M 1  ( ■ .    w  1 1  i  v  li    n  i-t*   !>  .1  Unj..  iff};  a..,  fhiVtv  ^'^TheHi?   )inti.c«4  H  rr 
ii\fMf"lV.^»    rii<;>    jiiTissot:^  y^^^  tiiaiiiKls    ainl ;  lO'-lfii': 

•:'^  A  ;;':i;  x- 's  it),- top  stHe  aiKli-."  Tlx'- fjKl  j^iaki's  an'  fl-x,-^.;. 
\  ."^-JR  Jfi.  an«JW  an<l  ar«'  «<K-ii+:tMl  al  tin-.-  Ii<iij<»)ii;\vifli  ;?f,  Iv  h' 
iiK-l.»«'trt  j»tf*H  •^ilateKahtl  yt  til  ^^iihs^m 

piaW^  jiimI  m>  f.lif-  .1'-.'!^  .;;'_•  \  -  in;._top  ytr4?i<\  'Pjie  <-oWin- 
i'liiuls  af.e;  >i  -v  r»  x  S-IO  in.  iM^{il«^t*-"  -,Tl)>./»'|fli*^^^!^^  y'. 

;lt»-  iij,.,.:>  :'   ,     ■;';';.■■■    ■'.  ;•     ■■'■'  ■^■'^/>':■^:^■  ^'-..^';:^/--'.\    ■•■-;-•.  ■'-■.■ 

AV(*  ;^ir(;  lin4t4>U*(r  iVn?  ii)r<ii  luatjon   jfiur'iifavvUiiiifl  jk<  jihv 
I  .oV.fMI .  siiptM'ini t'lHlejit  <J,f  «M»i  ivi'  |Hrtn'«'i-;  {j'n<i  •  Aliv  \KC  F*f  j.ss«iii „ 
(Micinvf.p  lit'  eq.i'  >con>*trHiffioii. 

I'lMi'OSAi,  u»  Mam  I'i-.m Oiihi  l'iti\,\ii.  t'ii\<.j:it\.-  .Mr.  \V 
1».  IJji.>to,  cf  t'lijcayo.  h;is  ,  i.iflH  il  propdsi)!  io  i|j«'  INisial  fuiu 
Diis-icii.  Ity  tak«'  ov*>r  thP  jhVs^  nffU-f*  J»Vi.«in<^s-s;  «:pf latp  It  j«s-'.''* 
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fliv  'cai     ai)»l    Ht.'trjp«='i;V:  1>-U«!r    Hi^^    VjoIou 

,-lio\\  Jt  ill  tlio  ilTn?>-tKa;tiiiuii, 

i'h»-  nitriuh^-r.s  of  .th»,'  Uo«iy   bnlster  are  of   pressed  sU.'»'l   wjili 
.•_■    iii,  il.riis«'s^     Tboy   !(rc'  ji»'t-«H-ely   j-ivVtetl   lo  the  tfiiliv  sill- 
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piato  .p"i;-:th€f.bo€tonv. ,  T;h«»'emf.s  ai  in-essed  siwl  .'i-lf;  in 

t hiek  :ii.u«i  arc^ T'eiBllprtt'U  with  a  heavy  angle-  at  the  lop.     Tlu.'y 


l»iiva4e  coi-poi-ailDj)  iin«l«T  fuU  (Jovi'i-iiiucni  •  i-ossul.iii«m   aii'l   i<- 
'hue  by  Onc-lia.lf  all  ptsial  latWs fstahlish   niial  pn.-<iHl:iyti»i-c'i5S 
aiiir  a|»ply  Idisiiii'.ss  int'Uuuls  tiM'ottjihoiM. 

I  1 1 1  I'l  \  .ynf;  L^\(n;U  G.VPi'iw!.  Hiu,  at  \Va.shingtrni.'  hy  wlucti 
!  \i<  l'inn.*ylvania  li!iiln;a«{  wlU  roaf:lv  llje  .ivoy-r-imitftt  St.itiiMt 
has  bciJi  <  omiiifittHj.    This  tuuhcMs  l,i>5ii  ft.  long  aud  cohiiisiK 
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i)wn  in(rodu»»M|  njiOu  iluv  iSouUrcrii  J'afjrH-  ,Uuili»j^iO..  ;Ka»-l! 
inovidi's  !>i<iiVssinijiil  ■«>»jui|uiient  invd.  ItviiiX  r''»oiu>  iXit'^fony 
iilioiour.Midii'rs.  -■'.....;...".. 
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^:NE^  fLEXlStt  STAY  BULT. 
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IshiiKl   v\i   the   imiriiiu^  <»r  Oct^jjiet^jii^  AS^^    Jviai  :ii*<rv^N:-is^^^ 
<tii\ iiii;  a  h^inuh   ])\x\\l'<'iiVJ\'h'pii>:: (^:-r(i}izii\^.:»f-  Uw*  «^iT«\rt:it; 
whirl)  iiriKlf  :^!»7.1   JiiiU-s.  w  criv  I'nu  in  ■;^!fin,1  luiH'ilff^;:  iiivUii:;;i!i' 
avrnmc   sjiccd    oi    tiJ.4:,'   miles  j)vr  h'yir.     No  .Ajii.<M;i«'au  .  hivHi 
<  III-  linishiMl.  l»u<  tlie  Jasifiji  siiitiivr«i»n«r  ■«&«?&.■  «^^^^^  T.rHi> 

iii    ;i    l.oioluohik'-;.  v"     -..-■•■'.•■./ 


DRILL   PRESS  CHUCK. 


A   \<r\    <ouv»'iii«'hi   niifl  nsvtiil   <  hUck  ;iiiaj>i<  (i    i<n    u>','   \uui 
•Irill   t»i«"'^«*'s.   niilli,i«.y;  iiia«iiiii*s.  sIuiimms  au<l  pliUif-iy,  has/ro- 
<M'nt|y   Ufvn   placed  on  th«>  inarkrU  h.<yii.e  CMoVinHnti  Msi<>iiiiii(> 
'loMj  ('oihpaiiy,  CiJtrifuiail.  (>■     'Hitv  «;i^^i(f-u  \vjIJ  Jiohf  tjiit,  rtiiuid, 
^l^ait;ht   ♦tr    lH|>»'f   woik    rqnalb    Wt'Il,  a(T>ui^(iiK!^    i(s.>lf   io   tlU* 
t>haiM'  of  ihc  woiK  iiiltl   hf)hUn.a;  it.  st'iur<'ly.     Th<?  slo^l  WrVrk^' 
iis«'(l   in  tlir  <hu«-K   ai»^  |)hiniM|   froiii   bar  inat'himn'j; 'steel, :>j^^^ 
i-.a  v«'  flilTerent  sizes-  at  V's  nhinwj  f;r:Hesinrtsqiwre;ht-  differs 
;liii;1<'S.  ThfS**  blocks  may  r«'a<lily  !Mvr*'m«»vtHt  by  J'^'^sini?  ^hf- 
iH-a'ls  of  the  rlampiii^  himtws  4!ir«juj;h  T  ^lota  iii   lh»'  body  of 
liic  chiK'k.     Thi^j  allows  iht'  lilocks  i»»  bv*  used  as  J^^f^ular  V/m' 
pai'aH<^l  )»Io«ks.     Thp  sft»Pi  jinys  aWiW'JiiMt;  t^^  JHe,  jiody'o^^^ 
ciiiH-liniijiv  he  ri;ihoi-,rd  l)v  iHkiuic  out  ihf  hi^xagon  ji^ad  st'i'frw.-: 


CiiteK,  jr'vu  uin  1.1.  puf .ss^ ' 


Viiri'ivi,  M  vi'iuvi  ^    •^♦vvi'i  it-*:  I  1 


:»u(l  the  large  screws,  shown  at  the  emi  of  the  rhiu  k  niaj  I?*' 
ins^rlod  and  u?od  for  lioMiiiii  rouiihwoi^  tlvys  Vufjiiiij;  ih<T 
jawH  in  .irood  lomlitioiJ  for  tlio  fiiif-r  (lass  (d. w<uk.  TIm'  HjOii;'! 
artMind  the  body  <d'  th<>  ••hu<U  is  idaneil  trm?  aiid  syttare  wiilv 
the  'jaws  rpir  -fonvenitttice '  iu  sottingt  {Viiil  <laiitpini^  Vni  ..tH 
« iiint".  The  Xo.  11  c-hurk,  now  iH'ady  for  dtdlv^i-y,  is  'U"  in^ 
wide  nnd  1  11/lC  ins.  deep.  It  will  opfnr  two  InilieSAviih 
liotli  bloiks  in  place;  4  ins.  w'iUi  one  blo<-l\  and  •.:  ins.  with 
both  blocks  removed.     It  weigljs  45  lbs. 


MM-ni.s-n»d  'f  ferrly  !sh<i»\v<:d  Hhaf  a-  «M'<-idv»d  Itiun  jiu-nr 

<jf  ibt^  tWu  shr-i  i-  of'lh»>^lb-cbox  jtj,;iuA.';  io'-:ii>h  other,  -whi«:h 
nVo.vC'iir*nt.  yarwd  .\vid<dy  at  diffeVv'Ht.  .p<)iht.-  in  vhc  lircboN  uivi 
(iniWr' di.ff<.'r*iut  Ttiftijsr  ioucHiin»si     Th«"  report  jftso  stated'  thai 
.  the:  fie  KiiA^  sla  j"  - 1  »olt.s  vi  Heji  iiV ,  n**e ;  wVi  >  -  sf  «>1  wh  <h  : 

;  -  pi"<:»p«'f  desijih  and  thai  t4H'ir  uwrjiad  iv^ulii'd  in  a  y*i'4  innii  i!\<- 
Jiieur    iir  ;i>0ile.r  .(•«mdiMiiiiV%  ■■^^^;1^^^^^  whj<  b 

-»l<d'«^a.teil-  thqir   pvij^pt^^^  thV  'jisf  .;'*f  \vai«M-  j:islj»!Lj-  a  l«aTd 

sVjile,  Jttid  t^xe  jinpoHMnv-e  «itC,.lbi,s  |+<»i«1  ba;s  l^iji'iL  larar«ify  niiUi 

\ii«,Kt   1>>7:  tltt\  ii»rpi':oviM»f'irt^^^  ■  ■' 

-■t?«^ible:stj«j'V-boltK^  -     .     i    ^^^\ 
:  ;>^in«-e,  ihe  .r«Mioi:i;«if  iU!s  i'Cijpii: .  /«»=  pp-vj'firif'rl  Vitf  ontirr1> 

■.■De>i';-.*te><ifi6t*..- «rf  /flevildt^  isi^iVWiTi:   bits*  bo*  •?.•.(    wiw.  ti    i> 

;— :  .:^  "  V    '      v.'.-    ;  >     :iyp<  s.  ^i}i^;ffv!»'-it;  vl^^i>l'•^  ;  im  ijU*-  4if  i!.  ■ 

:  eye,  b<d:i   J:««  .Ji*'vJN*^jl)ill^  >     iii:~  i';»+l  of**  'l»aii 
aH,»l-.-«t:if;»-t    j<*in;'     ' ''n'T<  ^k!'-    wh^lji..  is  iilii> 

i»i;j^'ki:t  iby    The  l-'ii'.vi4de   *i«dJ,  ,< 'unrjuui^      i : 

IVrViMlWlt^'. ;;Xr  V.  TorJiVil  ■>«•<  efliti-rs  <»f  a   .ho; . 

foi-iiril.  Oif'ld    -t I'M  ■eye   h'-ad.   ?lH« ifj isb   \\ h ieh 
Oi  l:«»nnd   I  -i^;^lNilt  -jNrti%i»i^  tu|»*s([M|,  ;uii'i 

]»riU    Hiltri  ji.:i    slinj4o  ; .  1^^:*  *'»ili****i*>^  thi--    ' 
: vfbWye    fhe.veve   is   tiieii.    OMrtJ    fVy-  a   spei  ra ; 

skn  1 1<  •<  1  ;'|ii^-e  of  ii'«  in  ;< '  •  '^  ' '  i » •  t  li  ree  i«iff«e.<  ar* 
.  J»4;.'rtved  (tj  a  \v:i4di        1  wV  V»n-s:r'd' d«wr«  ♦i' 

:;i  Jfi.  liNJitnifirki-.  <rtr«-  n  »lifl;t-M<< 

t'iaineelion  Itt  4m>  ^Vve  j^     ,  ^,;   ; ,,,  i  .itirint;  ibis 

•  ojHvrvMftiii, ,  'l^ils  sciVH"*^-  ;i .  i;<.  I: , w;»b  h;  h.:^M  1  n  i 
|at  fj  lulmUK  umy*''*'"- W^^'^^^^^       ;»     - rifliei*>»tT     •  ■ 
tiah<"»vt«i  ;mWw*M  Imii  :'in 

St  hiei('«f  jlmr  ^jfllf^Jr.'^Xiir, ;  pi'iiy^Ural ! 
iM<  ;Uoijr.^jinni;t»iiriliti!^l'       '■  •  -     •       ,,,    n,.-,,,- 
>-<■<  ti(i.in  4.S  iIm  II  111  1  <  I  ;»er  i.hreail 

ilriid   f he.-^rji.i^«Bj.j.t.  -«;imhird    slji? 

l|<.d,i    .ih'iread.    «bi  ihri'S4<H^  Ah-ijik'-  i-Ul' tii 

jMieb      I'x  is  f>Ia4-<-v,  It     u>'lireiMix  .ind  f.erewY-<: 
'ntU:  ^^l.ajH"<  ISj-  iiit-'.-iTis  rif  .1  wr.-iVi-li  fj-iiii-  in  j].. 
'.'-«iiTahe>b. 

"5Mi>l  <au  .l.»»'.j  ;  nnr»  a*  will;    , 

v*did  siay-boli.Mu.  .■  ui'    iukc  of  a*e  blow  i.< 
Liuiiismittvd    dir«MMiy'  thrijui^h   lo   the   o»it<  i 
->:'>v''A    iendcw^  It  Jteis  the  fun!- 

:jidV;mtij^.X^:lv»vii^ji  it  ^  oulsute  vhvfi 

-  wlH<dx  t|v^:1;i£!^iinii,.<-al>  brjiojceis  aiid  «alu!  boHer  ftt-taelunetiis 
^:  wa  1i<' a|»LdSed  with  il|t!t>  drffi<'«fl«Vy  :     / 

';.     ■TlJe.t'^iM'ri  menu  s«r  far  xiia^  ''jp««it  iif  It.' 

,;    «jal«  %ilJ  .tt»t  i'tev«^^^^^^  ij,,  ,  , 

iiiient  i^  alwrt^ys  sHeh  as  ta  ftH'tle  tlte  sca^  a^y^ti^nw 
it"  this  fealnre  proves  itself  flft#>"lo^iir:s*iVT^i^^^  tjie  ^rey.    . 
•  liilleHlt^y   ;WJili    llevjbie    r;fay'tM>rts    iii^l,;..!    v>.;;i..i"  :uZ,\-,,.t^     >  ; 
bQ  elimiiyatM!;  >. '^ 
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COMBINATION  WET  AND  DRY  GRINDER.  NEW  ROLLING  PIPE  CUTTER. 


The  combination  wet  and  dry  grinder,  illustrated  herewith, 
was  designed  for  use  in  small  shops,  or  in  places  where 
cramped  for  room  and  it  is  desired  to  do  a  variety  of  grinding 
on  one  machine.  The  dry  grinder  end  is  intended  for  grinding 
small  pieces,  castings  or  other  rough  work,  and  if  desired 
may  be  arranged  with,  a  small  surfacing  table  over  the  wheel 


An  improved  rolling  pipe  and  tube  cutter  has  recently  been 
designed  by  the  Bignall  &  Keeler  Mfg.  Co.  of  Edwardsville,  111., 
and  is  illustrated  herewith.  The  driving  shaft  is  connected  to 
the  cutter  shaft  by  cut  gears.  The  driving  shaft  is  connected  to 
by  a  screw  working  in  a  steel  nut.  The  rollers  are  of  large 
diameter  and   run   on  hardened   steel   i)ins.     The   cutter  disc 


COMBINATiUN      W£T     ANU     DUY     GBl.NUF.K. 

for  doing  surface  work.  The  wet  grinding  end  is  arranged  for 
grinding  tools. 

The  bearings  are  ring  oiling,  of  phosphor  bronze,  split, 
with  removable  sleeves.  If  the  bearings  become  worn  new 
sleeves  can  readily  be  ai)plied.  Each  bearing  has  a  large  oil 
reservoir  and  an  oil  return  from  each  end.  Ring  check  nuts 
are  used  in  connection  with  the  dust  collars  at  the  end  of  each 
bearing,  these  check  nuts  being  positive  in  their  action  in  tak- 
ing up  end  play. 

The  lower  part  of  the  base  of  the  machine  consists  of  a 
large  air-tight  water  tank.  Above  this  tank  is  another  smaller 
one  connected  to  it  by  a  pipe,  whi<h  extends  from  near  the 
bottom  of  the  lower  tank  to  the  normal  water  level  in  the 
upper  one.  In  order  to  raise  the  water  level  in  the  upper 
tank  to  come  in  contact  with  the  grinding  wheel  it  is  only 
necessary  to  give  a  few  strokes  to  the  air  pump,  thus  forc- 
ing the  air  above  the  water  in  the  lower  tank,  causing  the 
water  to  flow  to  the  upi)er  one.  Oi)ening  the  small  angle  cock 
at  the  front  of  the  machine  allows  that  part  of  the  water 
above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  pipe  to  pass  from  the  upper 
tank  into  the  lower  one.  The  sediment  from  the  grinding  set- 
tles to  the  bottom  of  the  upper  tank  and  may  easily  be  re- 
moved when  a  new  wheel  is  put  in.  As  the  connecting  pipe 
extends  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  lower  tank,  and  as  this  has 
a  large  storage  capacity,  one  filling  will  last  for  a  long  time. 
To  refill  a  tank  it  is  only  necessary  to  open  the  air  cock  and 
pour  water  into  the  bowl  of  the  tool  grinder  until  it  begins 
to  run  out  of  the  cock. 

These  machines  are  made  in  three  sizes,  carrying  wheels  18, 
20  and  26  ins.  in  diameter,  by  The  Bridgeport  Safety  Emery 
Wheel  Company,  Inc.,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


NEW  PIPE   CUTTER. 

is  made  of  the  best  tool  steel  carefully  tempered  and  is  stif- 
fened by  a  pair  of  steel  flanges.  An  oil  tank  and  pan  are 
furnished  as  shown.  These  machines  are  made  in  two  sizes; 
Xo.  1  cutting  from  14  to  2  ins.  and  No.  2  from  1  to  4  ins. 


The  Technical  Journal  is  a  co-operative  exchange.  Its 
business  ist  to  tell  the  story,  week  by  week  or  month  by  month, 
of  current  progress.  Its  pages  are  wide  open  to  the  man  with 
a  record  of  progress — real  progress  and  not  mere  blowing  of 
horns — if  that  record  will  be  of  practical  service  to  the  read- 
ers. The  editor's  function  is  like  that  of  a  baseball  umpire — 
to  say  what  is  a  hit  and  what  is  a  foul  and  to  endure  with 
patience  the  objurgations  of  those  who  object  to  his  decisions. 
— Charles  Whiting  Baker,  Editor  Engineering  News,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Engineering 
Building. 


PERSONALS. 


Mr,  R.  R.  Douk  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of  tlie 
Wabash  R.  R,  at  Montpelier,  Ohio. 


Mr.  George  W.  Miller  has  resigned  as  general  fpreman  of 
shops  of  the  Erie  R.  R,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Mr,  M.  W.  Fitzgerald  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  the  Illinois  Southern  Ry.,  with  office  at  Sparta,  111. 


Mr.  Wm.  Thornton  has  been  appointed  foreman  of  the  car 
department  of  the  Orange  &  Northwestern  Ry.,  at  Orange,  Tex. 


Mr.  William  Cormack  of  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  for  twenty 
years  master  car  builder  of  the  Wisconsin  Central,  Is  dead, 
aged  69. 


Decembeb,  190S. 
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Mr.  James  Fitzgerald,  master  mechanic  of  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Ry.  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  is 
dead. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Dempsey  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  Railroad  Company  at 
Fitzgerald,  Ga. 


Mr.  F.  A.  Smock  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  at  Meadows,  N.  J.,  to  succeed  Mr.  J.  W. 
Sanford,  retired. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Trein  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Denver,  Enid  &  Gulf  Railway  at  Enid,  Okla.,  to  succeed  Mr. 
John  Rohrig. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Tyne,  locomotive  foreman  at  Brandon,  Man.,  has 
been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 
at  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 


Mr.  R.  Griffith  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Colorado  Midland  Ry.,  at  Colorado  City,  Colo.,  vice  Mr.  W.  J. 
Schlacks,  resigned,  , 


Mr.  Edward  F.  Fay  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of 
the  Omaha  shops  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  succeeding 
Mr.  Stovel,  promoted. 


Mr.  H.  Stovel  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  shops 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  succeeding  Mr. 
A.  W.  Whiteford,  resigned. 


Mr.  H.  S.  "Wall  has  been  transferred  to  Needles,  Cal.,  as 
master  mechanic  of  the  Arizona  division  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  (Coast  Ijines). 


Mr.  T.  R.  Shanks  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  East  Broud  Top  Railroad,  with  office  at  Orbisonia,  Pa., 
vice  Edgar  Shellaberger,  deceased. 


Mr.  S.  J.  Ask  has  been  appointed  assistant  road  foreman 
of  engines  on  the  eastern  division  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern  Ry.  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Ruffner  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  St.  Louis  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Ry.  at  Ferriday,  La., 
in  place  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Tennant,  resigned. 


Mr,  Walter  Reld  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  en- 
gines of  the  Arizona  division  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  (Coast  Lines)  at  Needles,  Cal. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Bouchard  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  rolling  stock  of  the  Sierra  Railway  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  headquarters  at  Jamestown,  Cal. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Woodhouse,  district  master  mechanic  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  at  Moose  Jaw,  has  been  transferred  to 
Calgary,  Alta.,  vice  Mr.  John  Cardwell,  transferred. 


Mr.  David  0.  Shaver,  formerly  from  March,  1867,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1900,  master  mechanic  of  the  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  dead,  aged  74  years. 


Mr.  M.  P.  Cheney,  has  been  transferred  to  San  Bernardino, 
Cal.,  as  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Los  Angeles  divisiouj 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe   (Coast  Lines). 


Mr,  S.  E,  Thompson  has  been  apiwinted  assistant  engineer 
of  motive  power  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  of  Paducah,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed 
general  foreman  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Nash- 
ville &  Evansville  division  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Enright,  master  mechanic  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio 
Railroad  at  Whistler,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  to  have  juris- 
diction also  over  the  Southern  Railway  in  Mississippi. 


Mr.  Michael  Malican  has  been  appointed  roundhouse  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  at  East  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  F.  W.  Malott,  general  foreman  of  shops  at  South  Ta- 
coma,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Crosby  as  sui)erin- 
tendent  of  shops  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  at  South  Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Mr.  F.  W.  Mahl,  master  mechanic  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Ry.  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  posi- 
tion with  the  Colorado  &  Southern  Ry.  with  headquarters  at 
Denver. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Kessler,  foreman  of  car  inspectors  in  the  shops 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Sunbury,  Pa.,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  assistant  to  the  general  car  insj)ecior  at  Will- 
iamsport.  "v' '  ."' 


Mr.  L.  L.  Young,  acting  master  mechanic  of  the  Detroit, 
Toledo  &  Ironton  Ry.  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  dead.  Mr.  Young 
had  previously  been  traveling  engineer  and  was  promoted  only 
one  month  ago.- 


Mr.  James  McQuillan,  roundhouse  foreman  at  Gainesville, 
Tex.,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Robinson  as  division 
master  mechanic  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
at  Silsbee,  Tex.        .    ,.         .-. 


Mr.  Thomas  Malloy,  master  mechanic  of  the  Albany  &  Hud- 
son R.  R.,  has  resigned  to  become  assistant  superintendent  of 
equipment  on  the  Harleiu  division  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  R.  li. 


Mr.  W.  A.  George  has  been  ajiiwinted  master  mechanic  of 
the  second  and  third  districts  of  the  All)nqiierque  division  of 
the  Atchison,  Toi)eka  &  Santa.  Fe  <Coast  Lines),  with  head- 
quarters at  Winslow,  Ariz.     '/■',":_:''':"/ \:,^'', 


Mr.  J.  B.  Kilt>atrlck  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.,  with 
office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  L.  W.  Harrison,  acting  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power. 


Mr.  M.  Robinson,  division  master  mechanic  of  the  Gulf, 
Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  at  Silsbee,  Tex.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Temple,  Tex.,  in  a  similar  capacity,  succeeding  Mr. 
P.  ,T,  Dunlop,  promoted. 


Mr.  George  S.  McKee,  superintendent  of  motive  iM>wer  and 
car  equipment  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R..  with  office  at  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  Southern 

Railway  Company  in  Mississippi. 


Mr.  R.  M.  Crosby.  sui)erintendent  of  shops  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Ry.  at  South  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral master  mechanic  of  the  Western  division,  with  office  at 
Tacoma,  succeeding  Mr.  W.  Moir. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Ball,  master  mechanic  of  the  Toledo  Railway  &, 
Terminal  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton 
Ry.,  with  headquarters  at  Jackson,  Mich. 


Mr.  C.  L.  Acker,  roundhouse  foreman  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  at  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  Toledo  Railway  &  Terminal  Company  at  To- 
ledo, Ohio.,  succeeding  Mr.  A.  J.  Ball,  resigned. 


Mr.  E.  <;.  Haskins,  heretofore  acting  master  mechanic  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R.  at  Salida,  Colo.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed master  mechanic  of  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Ry.  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  succeeding  Mr.  William  Donald,  resigned. 
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Mr.  C  A.  Gallagher  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Southern  Indiana  Ry.,  with  headquarters  at  Bedford,  Ind. 


Mr.  Robert  D.  Fidler,  heretofore  roundhouse  foreman  of 
the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  Ry.  at  Lafayette,  Ind  , 
has  been  appointed  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton  &  Dayton  Ry.  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mr.  P.  T.  Dunlop.  division  master  mechanic  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  at  Temi)le,  Texas,  has  been  promotod 
io  mechanical  su[)erintendent,  with  head(iuarters  at  Cleburn*  , 
Texas.     Mr.  Dunlop  suceeds  Mr.  A.  Harrity.  resigned. 

Ml.  M.  J.  Drur.v,  master  mechanic  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  Ry.  at  Raton.  X.  M.,  has  been  appointed  mechani- 
cal superintendent  of  the  Western  Grand  Division,  with  head- 
(luariers  at  La  .lunta,  Colo.,  succeedini;  Mr.  C.  .M.  Taylor,  re- 
sinned. 


Mr.  A.  \V.  Whiteford.  heretofore  superintendent  of  sht)ps  of 
the   Union    Pacific   Railroad   at   Omaha,   Neb.,   has   been   ai)- 
|K)inted   sho))   su|)erinlendent   of  the   Lehi,i;h  Valley  Railroad 
with  headquarters  at  Sayre,  Pa.,  succeeding  Mr.  E.  T.  James, 
resigned. 


.\lr.  R.  1).  Smith,  formerly  superintendent  oi  motive  power 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Ry.,  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has 
}»oen  apiK)inted  mechanical  expert  of  the  New  York  Central, 
in  charge  of  special  work  on  the  lines  west  of  Buffalo,  report- 
ing to  Mr.  .1.  F.  Deents,  general  superintendent  of  motive 
power.  Mr.  Smith's  appointment  was  effective  October  1,  and 
his  office  ib  at  La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago. 

BOOK5. 


'ill.     Mn.haiiival   ^Vorl>l    Pocket    Diary    and    Year   Book    for    l'.M»7. 

IVxkct  size.  4'',    x  <»•',.     ;K»2  pa^o.     Publi.shed  by   Kmott    iV: 

J'onipany.  Lid.,  or»  Kiiii;  StnM-i.  MaiwliosttM'.   F.ngland.     I'rir.-, 

.^ixponrc. 

Thi.s    is    tho    t\vcnti<>lli    .\t\u-   of    ))iil)Iiiiition    uf    this    well-known 

jKickot  diary  »<nl  year  book,  which  is  hiifd  with  usofiil  enj;iucerins 

notes,   rules,   tables   and   data.     It    aI.so   contains   about  (50   blank 

pagt's  with  the  dates  for  the  year  T.lOT.  to  bo  used  as  a  diary  or 

memoranda. 


Text-Book  on  Good'-sy  and  Lca.st  Squan's.     li.v  Charlos  L.  (,'nin 
dail.  Professor  of  Railroad  Kni;in<rrins  and  Geodesy.  Corui-i] 
University.      I'libli.slied    l>y    .Tohn    Wiley    &    Son>.    New    York. 
liKX;.    I'rico,  s:\An\. 
This  book  is  an  ouljnowth  of  a  eom-e  uf  Itcture.s  prepared  for 
in.siruction  at  Cornell  at  a  time  when  there  was  but  little  available 
ill    KuLtli.vh   on    th"   siibjeet    outside  of   the   Coast    Survey    KejxMls. 
'i'lie.v  were  revised  from  time  i<>  lime,  and  li.ivc  now  been  elahorateil 
:iiid  broUKlit  strictly  up  to  I  lie  best   standard  practiee  and  init  into 
text-lMM>k  foini.     The  book  is  wi-ll  illiislraled  .-iiid   all   part'-  of  the 
subject  are  treated  in  a  clear,  coiiei-se  manner. 

The    Steel    Square   as   a    Calculatin;r    >rachiue.     By    .Vlbert    Fair. 

SI   jia^'c.^'^.     Cloth,  .5  x  ~y2.     I'ubli.sh(M.l  by  the  Industrial  Piilc 

lierition  Company.  New   York.     Price.  .'»(>  cents. 

Thi.s   is  an  elementary   work   intended   for   the   usi-   of   liie   com- 

paraiix.Iy    nnotlucated   workman    or   bo;;inner.     T'ho    matter   is    ;ill 

.simple,   and    shows   how    .somi!   very    tmexpeclod    inoblems   can    !>•• 

easily  .solved   by   the  use  of  the  ordinary  .steel  .s<iuare.      Many   of 

these  would  take  tedious  numerical  work   to  perform,   but  can   be 

quickly  and  easily  sohod  by  the  methods  shown.     The  entire  work 

is  simple  and  ea.sil\   understood,  and  answers  the  imrpose  intended 

ill  a    \erv  si}ti.sfarlory  in.mner. 

Pfoceodinus  of  till'  .\iiieiic:tn  Railway  KuKitn-erin,!;  and  .Miiiiilen.inc.- 
of    Way    Association.      Seventh    annual   convention,    t'hic.iu". 
I'.KXi.     Published  by  ihe  .\v.s.,ciation.     K.  II.  Frit.  Ii.  .\.ssislant 
Secretary.    Chicago. 
This  volume,  of  821  paiic.s.  «ouiaius  the  committee  reports  i»ii- 
-ented  at  the  la.st  con\ention.  to-'cther  with  the  discussion  on  them. 
list  of  members  uiid  nii!eau«^  of  roads  represented,  constirution  and 
KlHcers.     The  commiitee  rei»orts   include  thase  ou  tics,   ballastin;,', 
yards  and  terminals,  iron  and  steel  structures;  records,  reports  anci 
.(cciMtnts ;  classitical  ion  of  track:   roadwa.v  ;  si^us.  feuce.s,  crossiiii;- 
and  c.iitie  jrii-iids  :  si:;ii:i liii;;  j;iid  iui .•rlockiiig:.  rails.  ma<=onr\ .  I<iiil<l 
ings.  track,  water  .service  and  wooden  bridges  and  trestles. 


Proceedings   of   the   Master  Car   Builders'    Association.      Fortieth 

annual  convention,  Atlantic  City,  June,  190C.     Published  by 

the   Association,    J.    W.    Taylor,    Secretary,    390    Old    Colony 

Building.   Chicago. 

In  addition  to  the  complete  committee  reports,  discussion  of  the 

reports,  and  topical  discussions,  this  volume  contains  the  revised 

rules   and   corrected   standards   and   recommended   practice   of   the 

association. 


Turning  and  Boring  Tapers.     By  Fred  H.  Colvin.     Paper  bound. 

'27>    pages.     Published    by    the    Dorry-CoUard    Company,    New 

York.  I'rice,  2.5  cents. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  practical  papers  which  are  being 
published  by  this  company,  and  is  the  second  edition  of  the  one 
on  turning  and  boring  tapers.  It  is  clearly  illustrated  by  line 
drawings,  and  shows  the  proper  method  of  turning  or  boring  tapers 
t»ii  a  liithe.  both  with  and  without  attachments.  This  includes 
straight  and  compound  tapers,  as  well  as  tapered  threads.  A 
chapter  is  also  included  on  turning  tapers  ou  boring  mills-  Tlie 
matter  is  given  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner,  and  forms  a  valu- 
able pamphlet  for  the  use  of  shop  foremen  and  machinists. 


Proceedings  of  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion.     Thirty-ninth    annual    convention,    Atlantic    City,    June, 
190().     Published  by  the  As.sociation,  J.  W.  Taylor,  Secretary, 
.'{00  Old  Colony  Building.  Chicago. 
This  volume  contains  the  complete  reports  and  discussion  thereon 
of  all  the  committees  reporting  at  the  last  convention,  which  in- 
cluded those  relating  to  locomotive  front  ends,  flexible  stay-bolts, 
wheel  center  design,  classification  of  locomotive  repairs,  specifica- 
tion.s  for  (ylinder  iron  ami  cloctricit.v  on  steam  load-s,  as  well  a.s 
individual   papers  on  special  valve  gears,   superheated  steam   and 
locomotive  injectors.     The   excellent   address  of  President   H.   F. 
Jt.iU  is  given  complete,  and  the  volume  al.so  contains  the  standards 
.ind  specifications  of  the  association. 


.Vmericiii    Stationary    Engineering.      Facts,    rules.    ,ind    sieiieral    in- 
formation for  the  stationary  engineer.     By  Mr.  W.  K.  Crane. 
2.S"»  pages,  cloth.     Published  by  the  Derry-Dollard  Company, 
New  York.     Price,  .•<2.t)0. 
This   volume  is  intended   for  the  managers  and  siiperinteiidcut.s 
of  power  plant.s  as  well   as  the  enginemen   and   liremen.     It  con- 
tains full  directions  for  the  care  of  stationary  boilers,  pumps  and 
engines.     A  chapter  is  given  on  the  repairs  of  .stationar.v  engines 
and   iiumps.   which  are  all  clearly   illustrated  b.v  sketches.     Other 
chapters  deal  with  air  pumps  and  condensers,  belts,   lubrication, 
iliiuineys.    steam    heating,    piping,    oic.        A    list    of    examination 
questions  gives  an  idea  of  the  features  upon  which  the  .stationary 
engineer  should  be  well  informed. 


IJailroad  Signal  .\s.sociatiou — Digest  of  Proceedings.    Two  volumes. 

Compiled  under  the  direction  of  the  executive  committee.    H. 

S.     Balliet.    Secretary.    Grand    Central     Station,    New     York. 

Published  b.v  the  Times  Publishing  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
t'or  the  purpo.se  of  making  the  papei-s,  reports  and  disciussions 
III  the  Railway  Signal  Club  and  the  Railway  Signal  .Association 
more  readily  aices-siblo  for  reference  it  wa.s  «leeidcd  at  the  1904 
annual  meeting  to  republish  them,  and  these  two  cloth-bound  vol- 
umes lia«e  now  Iwen  <'ompleted.  They  contiiin  a  full  report  of  all 
til"  meetings  of  the  association  since  its  birth,  on  March  11.  1S9."). 
The  sub.jects  have  beeu  arrangetl  for  ea.sy  reference,  and  Vol.  II 
contains  an  index  for  both  volumes.  -V  list  of  members,  corrected 
to  .\ugust  24.  llKK'i.  and  the  revi.sod  constitution,  adopted  May  S. 

I'.HM;.    .lie    ilicliiderl. 


-Nil-  ( 'oiiqiie-ssors  jiiid  Blowing  Kngines.  I'y  <  "ha.s.  H.- Innes.  M.  A. 
I'ublished  Iv  D.  Van  Nostnind  <"oinp.iiiy.  New  York.  Price. 
.'«:2.00. 
.\s  .stated  iu  the  preface,  this  book  deals  with  the  construction 
of  blowing  engines  and  air  coiui>ns.sors,  and  is  reprinted  from  a 
si"rie.>  of  articles  which  originally  appeared  in  The  I'riivfh'al  Engi- 
nil  r.  The  first  chapter  discus.«.es  the  properties  of  air.  and  shows 
liow  to  calculate  the  work  required  for  compression  under  various 
I  ircum.stan<es.  The  second  describes  several  experiments  with 
«onipre.ssor.s  and  explains  the  nietn«.ds  of  calculating  the  various 
'lliciencies.  The  third  deals  with  the  theory  of  \alves  for  equaliza- 
tion of  pressure,  and  the  fourth  is  devoted  to  the  construction  of 
lilowing  engines.  Chapter  V  commences  the  description  of  air 
compressors.  These  have  self-acting  valves,  and  the  remainder  of 
I  lie  book  is  devoted  to  thn.se  with  mecjianicnlly  controlled  vn'ves 
The  book,  is  well  illustrated. 
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Poor's   Manual   of   liailroatls,   1900,   thirty-ninth   annual    number. 

Published  by  Poor's  Railroad  Manual  Company.  68  William 

Street,  New  York.  Price,  .$10. 
The  .scope  and  size  of  this  edition  of  the  well-known  Poor's 
Alanual  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  .several  important 
features.  proviou.sly  published  .separately  in  **Th<^  Railroad  ^lanual 
Appendix."  These  include  all  the  data  embraced  in  Poor's  Ready 
Reference  Kond  List,  as  well  as  tablas  of  annual  meeting.s.  transfer 
agencies,  etc.,  and  tables  of  dividends  paid  for  eight  years.  These 
additioas,  in  connection  with  the  natural  growth  of  the  other 
matter  and  tho  in.sertion  of  more  maps  and  an  improved  index, 
make  thi.s  a  vobjme  of  1.800  pnges.  Many  new  industrial  corpora- 
tions have  been  incl.uled,  as  well  as  newly  incorporated  steam  and 
electric  railroad.s. 


CATALOGS. 


IX    WRITING    FOR  THESE   CATALOGS    PLEASE    MENTION   THIS    PAPEU 


>[arine   Engineers:    Their  Qualifications   and   Duties.     By   E.    G. 
Consantinr.  Assoc,  yi.  Inst.,  C.  E..  M.  I.  Mech.  E.     Second 
oditioM.     Published  by  D.  Van  Xo.-;trand  Company.  New  York. 
Price.  ii;2.00. 
The  object  of  the  author   is   to  furnish   information   to  various 
classes  of  readers,  including  parents  and  guardian.s  who  may  have 
some  idea  of  placing  their  son.s   in  the  way  of  becoming  marine 
engineers;    boys   who   aspire   to   become   marine   engineers;    youths 
who  are  serving  their  .apprenticeship  either  in  land  or  marine  engi- 
neering works,  as  well  as  thase  who  are  working  as  journeymen, 
but  wish  to  go  to  sea ;  and  young  engineers  who  have  made  a  start 
nt  sea.     Obscure  technicalities   have   been  carefully   avoided,   and 
first  principles  have  only  been  sufficiently   touched  on  to  indicate 
the    rour.se    which,    in    the    writer's    opinion,    is    best    calculated    tn 
secure  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  of  the  science  of  engineer- 
ing and  cognate  branches  which  are  the  essential  charactristics  of 
the  engineer. 


Text  r.ook  on   the  Strenglh  of  ^fatenals.     P.y   S.   E.   Slocum,  as- 
sistant professor.   University  of  Illinois,   ,ind   E.   Jj.   Hancock, 
instructor  at  Purdue  Fiiiversity.      Cloth,  7  x  O'^.     .^14  pages. 
Illustrated.     Published   by   Clinn   &   Comjiauy.  P.oston.     Price. 
S2.00. 
'I'iie  aim  of  the  authors  of  this  book  has  been  to  produce  a  text 
liook  of  the  best  modern  tlu>ory  and  jiractice  and  at  the  same  time 
sufhcirntly  elementary  for  the  use  of  .students  of  the  junior  grades 
in  technical  and  engiiieering  schools.     The  book  has  been   divided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  presenting  th.e  theoretical  side  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  second  the  experimenai  side.     Tlie   former  is   for  xise 
in  the  class  room  and  the  latter  for  a  laboratory  manual,  and  each 
important    point    is    jlhi^trated    by    a    practical    application.      The 
exercises  chosen  for  this  puri)ose  ixinji  for  computation  in  Part  T. 
and  for  observation  in  Part  II.     Some  imiiortant  features  of  this 
book   are   the   definition   of   the    moment   of   inertia    as   the   shape 
f.ictor  in  the  mechanics  of  m.iterials :  graphical  method  of  calcu- 
lating centers  of  gravity  and  moments  of  inertia;  application   of 
the  princiiile  of  least  work:   comparison  of  column   forniula.s  ;   ac- 
curate formulas  for  the  torsion  of  shafts;  simple  methods  of  cal- 
culating the  .strength  of  curved  pieces,  and  also  a   separate  chap- 
ter on    the   modern   use  of   I'einforced  concrete. 


CuANDALL  Packin(;s. — An  attractive  new  catalog  and  price  list 
is  being  issued  by  the  Crandall  Packing  Company,  Palmyra,  X.  Y 
It  contain.*  illustrations  showing  the  appearance  and  structure, 
accompanied  by  brief  notes  explaininig  the  special  service  for 
which  each  kind  is  adapted ;  of  p.ickings  for  all  conditions  of 
service  on  machines  working  steam,  ammonia  or  h.vdraulic  pres- 
sures. Sheet  packings  and  gaskets  of  many  different  grades  are 
included.  Tliis  company  carries  a  line  of  leather  and  rubber  belt- 
ings as  well  as  steam  and  water  hose,  which  are  aLso  shown  in  the 
catalog. 


Electric  Cranes. — The  Case  Manufacturing  Company.  Colum- 
bus, OTiio,  is  issuing  bulletin  No,  22,  in  which  are  a  large  number 
of  half-tone  illustrations,  accompanied  by  clear  descrii)tive  mat- 
ter, showing  the  many  improvements  which  have  recently  been 
made  in  the  cranes  manufactured  by  this  company.  Each  detaile<l 
part  of  the  crane  is  shown  and  considered  separately.  Special 
mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  cranes  to  be  operated  by  alternat- 
ing current  can  now  be  obtained  which  will  give  perfect  .satisfaction. 
This  company  manufactures  cranes  of  all  sixes  and  for  all 
purposes. 


<tRapiiite  as  a  Lubricant. — The  tenth  edition  of  "Graphite  as 
a  Lubricant"  has  just  been  printed,  and  is  now  being  distributed 
by  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company.  The  subject  of  lubrica- 
tion in  general,  and  graphite  lubrication  in  particular,  is  ex- 
haustively treated.  All  the  good  features  of  the  previous  edition 
are  retained,  but  the  very  latest  information — both  scientific  and 
practical — that  has  to  do  with  the  subject  is  added,  making  it  val- 
uable to  the  student  of  theory  and  the  man  of  practice.  The  pub- 
lication is  arranged  and  indexed  so  as  to  readily  enable  the  reader 
to  find  the  information  bo  is  most  interestotl  in. 


Fit.VNKLIx  Aiu  Compressors.— Tlie  Chicago  Pnetunatic  To.. I 
C  oini)any,  Fisher  P.uildins.  Chicago,  111..  i.s  issuing  catalog  No.  20. 
which  is  devoted  exclusively  1o  a  detailed  des<ription  of  the  Frank- 
lin air  cotnpressor.  It  is  a  bo<ik  of  11(>nages.  containing  illustra- 
tions with  full  detailed  descriptive  list  of  over  100  sizes  and  styles 
(»f  this  type  of  compressor.  Several  new  designs,  including  the  Cor- 
liss, motor-driven,  gas  engiu"  driven  and  new  large  capacity  pat- 
terns are  shown.  Considerable  space  is  denoted  to  the  .•<ul»ject  of 
I»umning  by  compressed  air  and  the  new  Chicago  Water  Lift  is 
described.    A  .Bumbor  of  valuable  tables  and  formulas  are  included. 


Locomotive  Dictionaiy  \n  Illustrated  Vooabularr  ifif  Terms 
Which  Designate  .Vmerican  Jjocomotives.  Their  Details  of 
Construction.  With  Definitions  of  Typical  P.ritish  Locomotive 
Practice,  Fir.st  edition  <ompiled  for  the  Aunu-ican  Railway 
Master  Mechanics'  Association,  by  (Jeo.  L,  Fowler:  *W  ]>]k 
Published  by  Thr  Jfiiilruiiil  (iii:<tti.  New  York.     Price,  .$0  (¥». 

In  general  ni  ranuenient  the  new  Locomotive  Dictionary  follows 
I  he  scheme  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Car  Builders'  Dictionary,  and 
consists  of  about  100  pages  of  definitions,  followed  by  T^2'^  pag<>s  of 
i11u.strations  and  drawings,  both  general  and  detailed,  of  modern 
.\merican  and  British  locomotive.s.  Reference  to  figjire  numbers  in 
the  definitions  and  a  carefully  followed  up  .system  of  numbered 
parts  in  both  drawings  and  definitions  makes  the  determination  of.. 
the  proper  name  or  the  location  of  any  part  rapid  and  accurate. 
In  addition  to  this  complete  matter  on  both  steam  and  electri.- 
locomotives,  there  are  sections  on  locomotive  appliances  of  all 
kinds  and  many  modern  machine  tools  for  locomotive  rei)air  shops. 

This  vohmie  will  be  found  to  lie  of  great  value  for  reference  in 
railroad  drafting  rooms  and  motive  power  officeiJ.  and,  even  consid- 
ered .IS  a  treatise  ilhistrating  modern  locomotive  design,  it  is  by  far 
the  best  work  published  in  .several  years.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
thp  first  action  of  the  Master  :Mechanic.s*  A.ssociation.  which  has 
resulted  in  this  work,  was  taken  in  .Tune,  lOO.".  the  prouiptne,s.s 
with  which  it  has  been  comi>let^d  V^  Jto  .be  most  heartily  com- 
mended. ".'■':-:.■■ '^^■'i'-"-^:  .    f.^..a 


Signal  Tower  On,  Outmt,-^S,  F.  Bowser  &  Company,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind..  is  issuing  bulletin  No.  Tu.  whiHi  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes the  Bowser  system  of  oil  supply  for  use  in  .signal  towers. 
This  arran'iement  places  tire  pump  in  the  tower  and  the  tank  in 
the  ground.  The  apT)aratu.s  complete  is  of  ih.-  wcll-kuowii  design 
at  present  in  use  iu  the  oil  hou.ses  of  many  of  the  larger  railway 
systems.  In  this  ca.se  the  tank  is  buried  in  the  ground  on  the 
oj^posite  side  of  the  track  from  the  tower,  and  the  pump,  which  is 
of  the  self-measurins  design,  is  pl^t;^  at  aiij-  t-unvonient  point  in 
ilie  tower.  vVV  ::■''' ■■■■"''   l-.'\.-\ '■^-..- 

TilE  Duait  Gear  PROm.lM.  The  Frost  Railway  Supj.ly  Com- 
j>.uiy,  Detroit,  is  issuing  a  pamidilct  which  coiuain.s  icpriuis  of  two 
excellent  papers  recently  presented  on  the  draft  gear  i»robIem,  The 
first  one  is  titled  "Friction  Draft  <M.ar  on  Tars  and  Locomotives." 
•  lud  was  presented  at  the  May  meeting  of  \\u>  Ceiural  Railway 
(^lub  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Thomi»son.  New  York  Central  Lines,  This  is 
followed  by  Mr.  A.  Sincki's  artjeJo  on  "Functions  of  a  Guofi  Draft 
«;.'ar,"  which  appeared  in  the  Railroad  <ia:<ft<  of  Fcbniarv  L'." 
1!MH;.  Comments  by  the  Frost  Companx  are  given  in  red  marginal 
notes,  which  .all  attenti.m  to  ih.-  in..st  \iial  featur.-.s  menti^m.'d  in 
the  papers. 


Air  IlAjiMER  Drills  and  Air  Motor  Hoists.  i:.ii|,.ti,j^  ^,„ 
these  two  subjects  are  being  i.ssued  by  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Compauj-, 
I'neumatic  Tool  Department,  11  Broadway.  New  York.  Tlie  "Lit- 
tle .lap"  hammer  drill,  with  whi.<h  one  of  the  bull-tins  deals,  lias 
proved  itself  to  be  m.xsr  valuable  and  i.s  b.'coming  .ilm.ist  indi.si>en- 
sable  for  lighter  work  in  rock  excavations.  Tlie  details  of  its  constru. 
t  ion  and  oiwration  und-^r  different  conditions  are  s-bow  n.  The  second 
pamphlet  treats  iu  a  similar  manner  the  "Imperial"  iu<»tor  hoists 
and  stationary  motors.  It  contains  a  ..-omplete  deacription  of  the 
motor  lioi.>.i.-<.  with  l.iMcs  of  sizes  and  dimensions,  aitd  also  the 
"Imperial"  stationary  motor,  which  Jills  the  deqiaud  for  a  moto' 
of  small  power  for  iuiex-uiititut  service. 
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AMERICAN    EXCINEEPt    AND    I?AILT?OAD    JOUI^NAL. 


IIECOKD  OF  IJiccKNT  CoKSTuucTloN.— The  I'.iiMwin  Locomotive 
Works,  PhilndpJphi.i,  is  issuing  the  Litest  "IJccord  of  Kccont  Con- 
struction," which  is  uiiMiberL'tl  59  and  inilud<>s  the  usual  illustra- 
tions and  coiupleto  dimensions  of  a  hirjjo  numbtr  of  freight  and 
passenger  locomotives  of  different  types  recently  built  at  their 
works  for  American  railroads. 


TiiK    D.vYKt.N    ]'m;um.\iu    Tool   ("omi'ANY. — This   company    is 
sending  souvenir  telescopic  lend  pencils  to  hs  friends. 


Jeffbey  PULVEKlZEiss. — The  JelTrey  Manufacturing  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  is  issuinu:  catalog  Xo.  Ml,  which  deals  with  crush- 
ing and  pulverizing  machinery.  The  catalog  is  very  completely 
iihistrated  and  shows  several  different  designs  of  crushers  and  pul- 
verizers manufactured.  Each  important  detail,  feature  or  part  is 
illustrated  and  described  separately,  ami  machine's  of  a  number  of 
different  types  and  sizes  are  shown,  tables  being  included  for  exact 
dimensions.  TTie.xe  pulverizers  are  intended  for  use  with  coal, 
coke,  ores,  lime-stone,  brick,  bone,  etc. 


Coxsor.iDATioN  Tyj'e  FisEHiiiT  IvOtoMoTivE. — A  pamphlet  just 
published  bj'  the  American  rx)comotive  Company  illustrates  and 
describes  consolidation  locomotives  weighing  more  than  17r),(R>0 
lbs.  It  is  a  sequel  to  the  pamphlet  issued  in  October  presenting 
designs  of  this  type  weighing  less  than  17."»,0()0  lbs.  In  the  pamphlet 
28  consolidation  locomotives  built  for  various  railroads,  and  rang- 
ing in  weight  from  IT.'i.OUO  lbs.  to  2TtO.{H)0  lbs.,  are  illustrated, 
and  the  princii»al  dimensions  of  each  design  are  given.  This  is 
the  fourth  of  the  series  of  pamphlets  which  is  being  issued  by  the 
American  Locomotive  Company  to  include  all  the  standard  types 
of  locomotives.  The  series  now  covers  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and 
consolidation  types.  Copies  of  these  pamphlets  may  be  had 
upon  request. 


Ste.vm  Knginks  AM)  Ele(  Tiiic  Hoists. — The  Allis-Cbalmers 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  issuing  bulletins  Xos.  loOG  and 
1510.  which  are  arranged  to  be  boimd  in  their  loose-leaf  binder. 
The  former  of  these  is  on  electric  hoists,  which  are  built  complete 
by  this  company  in  single  drums  from  15  to  75  h.p.  and  in  double 
drums  from  ;!0  to  150  h.i).  The  bulletin  gives  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  different  features  of  the  hoists  and  contains  tables 
sliowing  diineiision.s,  sju-i'ds,  capaciti<'s,  ele.  ISiillctiu  No.  ].~»10 
illustrates  and  describes  the  dire«t  connected  Hej'uolds  Corliss  en- 
gines of  the  heavy  duty  patlern.  These  engines  are  furnished  in 
both  simple  auti  compouml,  horizontal,  vertical  or  combined  hori- 
zuutal  and  vertical.  One  page  is  devoted  to  u  list  of  the  informa- 
tion required  by  the  comi)any  in  mnking  estimates  of  sizes  and 
prices. 

Electric  Suitlies  ior  Railways. — The  (Jeneral  Electric  Com- 
pany is  ii^suing  a  2oy-page  cloth  bound  catalog,  which,  it  is  stated, 
has  been  issued  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  the  bands  of  its 
customers  information  which  will  enable  them  to  readily  select 
repair  parts  for  the  maintenance  of  equipment  and  lines,  and  for 
such  other  supplies  as  are  best  ^uitcnl  to  the  various  requirements 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of  complete  electric  railway  sys- 
tems. The  various  classes  of  matt-rial  are  arranged  to  facilitate 
the  selection  of  repair  parts  mast  often  required,  and  each  section 
ineludes  des<rii»tive  matter  sullicient  for  the  customer  to  readily 
determine  the  e.\act  material  necessary  for  his  particular  needs. 
The  catalog  is  very  complete,  and  includes  practically  all  appa- 
ratiLs  u.sed  on  electric  railways.  The  .s.ime  company  is  also  issu- 
ing bulletins  Nas.  4.4<>5  and  4.407.  The  forun-r  on  trolley  frogs, 
their  proper  selection  and  location  for  different  service,  and  the 
hitter  on  the  emergency  straight  air  brake  system. 

NOTES. 


Farlow  DiUFT  Gear  Comi'a.ny. — .\bout  IMember  1  the  Chi- 
cago office  of  this  company  will  be  moved  from  the  present  (juar- 
ters  in  the  Monndno<  k  lUiilding  to  17K>  Fisher   Iluiidiiig. 


CiilP  XiT  Company. — This  company  is  now  rei)res«uled  in  Xew 
York  by  Mr.  T.  F.  DttJarmo,  whose  oirice  is  at  500  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  main  office  of  the  company  is  at  152  I*ake  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

CitA.NOAT.i.  Packi.ng  Co. — Owing  to  increased  business,  whicli 
re<iuirt>s  larger  space,  the  Cleveland  ofliee  of  this  cnmpanj'  has  be(>n 
move(i  from  0  South  Water  Street  to  805  Superior  Street,  X.  W. 


Chicago  Pnecmatic  Tool  Co.mpany'. — Mr.  J.  W.  Duntley, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  sailed  for 
Europe  on  November  0th  for  a  five  weeks'  trip  in  the  interest  of 
the  company's  biu;incss,  durin?  which  timo  he  will  visit  the  iin- 
porrant  trades  generally  in  England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ger- 
many. 


Faiisuanks,  Mois.se  &  Co.~Mr.  Albert  A.  Taylor,  who  for  the 
Piist  eight  years  has  been  a  traveling  representative  for  Fairbanks, 
Morse  &  Company,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  railroad 
department  of  that  company,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  He 
supercedes  Mr.  W.  II.  Garrett. 


CitocKEK-WiiEELER  COMPANY. — lliis  company  is  now  installing 
a  300-k.w.  alternating  current  generator  in  the  Kingsland  repair 
shops  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Kailroad.  Two 
similar  machines  have  been  working  for  a  little  over  a  year  with 
entire  success.  This  third  machine  has  been  installed  to  furnish 
the  increased  demand  for  power. 


Advancixg  Prices  of  Electrical  Apparatus. — It  is  an- 
nounced that  because  prices  in  the  electrical  trade  continue  to 
show  a  distinct  upward  tendency  in  sympathy  with  the  well-main- 
tained advance  wliich  has  taken  place  in  tlte  prices  of  all  raw  ma- 
terials, orders  for  future  delivery  can  now  in  many  instances  only 
be  placed  at  a  considerable  advance  over  present  market  quota- 
tions. The  General  Electric  Company,  in  common  with  many 
other  large  manufacturing  concerns,  is  announcing  a  general  ad- 
vance in  prices  of  electrical  ajiparatus  and  supplies,  which  action 
will  not  unlikely  be  followed  by  further  advances  if  present  mar- 
ket conditions  continue. 


CoM.MONWEALTii  Steel  COMPANY.— The  Controlling  interest  in 
this  company  h.is  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Howard 
from  the  .\merican  Steel  Fotmdries,  which  now  holds  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  company.  Tlie  plant  of  the  company,  which  has 
a  capacity  of  about  ."J.O^X)  tons  per  month,  is  located  at  Granite 
City.  III.  Tlie  newly  elected  officers  are  as  follows :  Clarence 
If.  Howard,  president;  Tliomas  K.  Xiedringhaus.  vice-president; 
H.irry  M.  Ptlaser,  vice-president;  George  K.  Hoblitzelle,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer;  Frank  L.  Moroy.  secretary  and  auditor; 
(Jf'orge  E.  Howard,  vice-president  and  sales  agent;  Arthur  T. 
Morcy.  assi--i;iul  to  tlie  president  and  general  attorney;  W.  E. 
irol>lil/.<'Ile  li.is  l)<>eM  ain'oinlod  general  manager;  Charles  T.  West- 
lake,  ^'eiieral  meeh.-inieal  eu'jfineer;  C.  F.  Frede,  mechanical  en- 
gineer, and   li,  A.  I'.nii,  general  superintendent. 


The  Arnold  Company'. — The  locomotive  shop  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  llaihvay  at  P»attle  Creek  in<ludes  the  machine  and  erecting, 
boiler  and  tank  shojis  under  (me  roof,  the  building  being  170  by 
S17  ft.,  and  containing  25  erecting  pits,  9  boiler  stalls  and  9  tank 
stalls.  The  foundation  work  on  this  building  is  started.  Other 
buildings  of  the  locomotive  depaitment  will  follow  shortly,  as  the 
intention  is  to  have  this  department  ready  for  operation  before  the 
e?id  of  1IX)7.  Bids  have  been  received  for  the  boiler  and  forge 
shop  of  the  P.ig  Four  at  Indianapolis,  and  the  contract  will  be  let 
shortly.  Work  on  tli'»  i>ower  house,  t.ink  shop  and  the  storehouse 
is  iwing  pushed  ra))idly.  The  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway 
shojis  at  I'ittsburg.  Kan.,  roundhouse  and  power  hoase,  coaling 
I)Ocket.  cinder  pits  and  sand  house  are  nearing  completion.  The 
complete  improvemr-nts  in  addition  will  include  a  now  IG-pit  ma- 
ehinc  and  erecting  shop,  ."0-lon  yard  crane,  transfer  table  and  re- 
inforced concrete  oil   house. 


Ni:w  Steel  Car  Plant.— The  Standard  Steel  Car  Company, 
I*>ick  Piuilding.  Pittsburgh,  with  main  works  at  P.utler,  Pa,,  re- 
cently bought  3S0  acres  of  land  at  Hammond.  Ind.,  on  which  it 
will  erect  n  very  hirge  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  cars. 
The  plant  originally  will  have  five  main  buildings,  contract  for 
which  has  been  placed  with  the  McClintic- Marshall  Construction 
Company.  I'ittsburgh,  and  which  will  require  about  4,(XX)  tons  of 
steel.  Tlie  steel  car  shop  will  be  contained  in  a  steel  building 
abotit  l,r.00  ft.  long  and  .'JOO  ft.  wide,  while  the  wooden  car  shop 
will  also  he  contained  in  a  steel  building  1.000  ft.  long  and  about 
200  ft.  wide.  The  truck  .shop,  paint  shop  and  car  house  will  each 
be  contained  in  separate  steel  buildings,  ranging  it  size  from 
.'KM)  to  800  ft.  long.  The  new  plant  will  have  a  capacity  for  turn- 
ing out  about  GO  steel  and  compasito  cars  per  day,  the  latter 
being  wooden  cars  with  steel  underframe.  This  new  plant  is  ex- 
l)e(ied  to  be  ready  for  operation  about  August  1,  1907.  The 
works  of  this  company  at  Butler,  Pa.,  have  been  greatly  enlarged 
in  the  p.ast  two  or  three  years,  and  are  now  turnins  out  from 
(K)  to  100  steel  cars  per  day.  s-o  that  when  the  new  plant  at  Ilam- 
mnnd  is  finished  and  in  operation  the  Standard  Steol  Car  Com- 
pany will  have  a  capacity  for  making  from  150  to  100  steel  cars 
per  day. 
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